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THE CASTLE OF AUGHNANURE, 


atbc 


T many Years 

Cot Irduid, which, eieept to thmt inhabiting it, 
of terra inco^ita, or unkaown region, to tlie people of 
the British lilea. It haid do carriage roads, no inns or hotels, 
no towiu ; and the onlj notion popniarlj formed of it waa 
that of an idhoapitabla draert — the refugiiun of malefactors 
and Irish sarages, who set all law at defiance, and into which 
it would be an act of msdnsss for nay rivilized man to tcb- 
tnro. This Strict was poptOarlj cjJ]ed the Kingdom of 
Cooneniara, a name applied to that great tract extending 
ftom the town of Galwaj to the KiUerj harbour, bounded on 
the Mat b; the great lalces called Longh Corrib and Lough 
Hask, and on the wast bv the Atlantic Ocean, and comprising 
within it the baroides of MojciiUen and BaUinahinch, and the 
half barony of Ross. It is not an unknown region cow. It 
has two protpeniDS towns and seraral Tilla^^es, g(K)d roads, and 
comfortable botela. " Thi Qneen's writ will mn in it ;" and 
the inhabitants are remarkable for their intdligence, quiet- 
neas, honaatj, hospitaUtj, and manj other good quaUties ; and 
In the rammer months it is the faTonrite resort of the artist, 
antiquarr, geologist, botanist, ormlhologist, sportsman-Jn 
■hort, of pleaanra tonrists of all descriptions, and from ererj 
ijnartar of tb* British empire ; for it is a district aingularly 
tiA in iti attractions to all those who look for health and 
pleaaara from a snmmer's ramble, combined with excitable 
•on^ttiaiL Of Ut ^etaretqiM beauties mudi has alreadj 


been written. They have been sketched by the practUad 
hand of Liglis, and by the more graphic pencil of Cvsat 
Otway ; but its liiatory and more important antiquitie* hart 
been as yet but little noticed, and, conseqnently, gektrallj 
passed br without attracting the attentioa or exciting anj 
mterest m the mind of the tcaTeller. We propose to onr. 
selves to supply this defect to some extent, and have ocoisa- 
qnently chosen as the subject of our first illustration the an< 
cient eaatle, of which we hare presented our readers with « 
Tiew, and which is the most picturesque, and, 'u^tgi, important 
remain of antiquity within the district whidi wflffe described. 
JoumeyiDesloagthegreatroBdAromGalway CoOu^tarard, 
and at the distaace of about two miles from the latter, ih» 
attention of the trareller will most probably be attracted by ■ 
beautifal little river, over which, on a natural bridge of liniB. 
stone rock, the road passes ; and looking to the right, toward* 
the wide expanse of the waters of Longh Corrih, be will pereeiT* 
the gray tower or keep of an e]rtensive castle, once the chitf 
seat or fortress of the O'Flaherties. the hereditary lords of 
West Connanght, or Coonemara. This castJs i« oalled tb* 
Castle of Aughnaunre, or, properly. Aehaidh-na^n^ubAar, 
Acba.ns.ii.ure, or the field of ue yews — an appellation de- 
rived from the number of andent trees of that description 
which grew around it, bat of which only a single tree now 
survives. This vestige is, however, the most ancient and in- 
teresting min of the locaJity. Its antiquity must be great in- 
deed—more than a thonsuid years ; and, growing as it doaa 
ont of a huge ledge of limestone rock, and throwing it« wU < 
thered and nearly leaSecs branches is fonUutio fonnt ftcroM 
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the little rirer which divides it from the castle, the pictur- 
esquenesa of its situatioa is such as the painter must look at 
with feelings of admiration and delight. It has also its his- 
torical legend to give it additional interest ; and imfortonatelj 
this legend, though quite in harmony with the lone and melan- 
choly reatures of the scene, is but too characteristic of the 
sahappv social and political state of Irelaiid at the period to 
which It relates^-the most unfortunate period, as it may be 
emphatioallT called, of Ireland's history — ^that of the civil wars 
in die middle of the seventeenth oentury. The principle, how- 
ever, which we propose to ourselves in the conducting of our 
publication, will not permit us to give this legend a place in 
Its pages ; it may be learned on the spot ; and we have only 
aJlud^ to it here, in order to state that it is to the relig^us 
veneration kept alive by this tradition that the yew tree of 
Aughnanure owes its preservation from the fate which has 
overtaken all its original companions. 

The Castle of Aughnanure, though greatly dilapidated by 
time, and probably still more so by the great hurricane of 
last year, is still in sufficient preservation to convey to those 
who may examine its ruins a vivid impression of the domestic 
habits and peculiar household economy of an old Irish chief 
of nearly the highest rank. His house, a strone and lofty 
tower, stands in an ample court-yard, surrounded by out- 
works perforated with shot-holes, and only accessible through 
its drawbridge gateway-tower. The river, which oonve^^ 
Ids boats to Uie adjacent lake, and supplied his table with the 
luxuries of trout and salmon, washes the rock on which its 
walls are raised, and forms a Uttle harbour within them. Cel- 
lars, bake-houses, and houses for the accommodation of his 
numerous followers, are abo to be seen ; and an ^»pendage 
not usually found in connection with such fortresses also ap- 
pears, namely, a spacious banq[netu^-haU for the revels of 
peaoefbd times, the ample windows of which exhibit a style of 
architecture of no small elegance of design and execution. 

We shall probably in some early number of our Journal 
give a genealogical account of the ncble funilv to whom this 
oastle belongea ; but in the mean time it may be satisfactory 
to the reader to give him an idea of the dass of persons by 
whom the chief was attended, and who occasionally required 
accommodation in his mansion. They are thus enumerated 
in an andent manuscript preserved in the College Librarr :-^ 
O'Canavan, his physioan; Mao Gillegannan, chief of the 
horse; O'Colgan, his standard-bearer; Mao Kinnon and 
O'MulavUl, his brehons, or Judces ; the 0*Dnvan$, his atten- 
dants on ordinary visitings ; Mac Gille-Kelly, his ollave in 
genealogy and poetry ; Mae Bedain, his keeper of the black 
Dell of St Patrick; O'Donnell, his master of revels; O'Ki- 
dierain and O'Conlaohtna, the keepers of his bees ; O'Mnr- 
gaile, Ms chief steward, or collector of his revenues. 

The date of the erection of this castle is not exactly known, 
though it was originallv inscribed on a stone over its entranoo 
gateway, whidi existed in the last century. From the style 
of its architecture, however, it ma^r be assigned vrith su^dent 
certainty to the middle of the sixteenth century, with die 
txcmtion, perhaps, of the banqueting-hall, which i^pears to 
be of a' somewhat later age. 

WhH'e the town of Galway wasbesiesed in 1^1 bv the par- 
Kaaeotary forces under the command of Sir Charles C(M>te, 
the Castle of Aughnanure aflbrded protection to the Lord 
Deputy the Marquess of Clanricarde, until the successes of his 
adversaries forced him and many other nobles to seek safety 
in the more distant wilds of Connemara. This event is thus 
•tated by tl^l^ed Roderidc O'Fiahisrty in 168S :—. 

** Anno iflR-Among the many strange and rare vlds- 
sltodes of our own present age, the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
Lerd Deputy of Ireland, the Eari of Castlehaven, and Earl 
ef Clancartv, driven out of the rest of Irdand, were enter- 
tained, as they landed on the west shore of this lake for a 
sight's iodffing, under the mean roof of Mortough Boy Bran- 
hi^h, an honest fiumer's house, the same year wherehi the 
iBost jNytent monarch of Grettt Britain, our present soverdgn, 
iKrwea his imperial triple crown under the coughs of an oak 
tMe, where his life depended on the shade of the tree leaves." 

There ore several of the official letters of the Marquis pre- 
served in his Memoirs, dated from Aufhnanure, ana written 
daring the stormy period of which we have made mention. 

The Castle of Aughnanure has passed from the family to 
whom it origmally bdonged ; but tine representative and the 
cUef of his name, Haory Parker O'Flaherty, Esq. of Lemon- 
field, a desoendant in the female Ihie from the cdebrated 
<lf«riftWllOlf^ftatfOimNi»goode«t«tenitBTidmty. P. 


THE IRISH IN ENGLAND. 

NO. I TSI WASHERWOMAN. 

BT MRS f . G. HALL. 

The only regular washerwomen extant in England at this 
present moment, are natives of the Emerald Isle.. 

We have — I pray you observe the distinction, gentle rea- 
der . laundresses in abundance. But washerwomen 1 — all the 
washerwomen are Irish. 

The Irish Washerwoman promises to wash the muslin cur- 
tains as white as a hound's tooth, and as sweet as " new mown 
hay ;** and she tells the truth. But when she promises to 
"get them up" as clear as a kitten's eyes, she tells a story. 
In nine cases out often, the Irish Washerwoman mars her own 
admirable washing by a carelessness in the '* getting up." 
She makes her starch in a hurry, though it requires the most 
patient blending, the most incessant stirring, the most con- 
stant boiling, and the cleanest of all skilUts ; and she will not 
understand Uie superiority of powder over stone blue, but 
snatches the blue-bag (ori^finslly compounded from the 
" hed" or *' toe" of a stoekmg) out of the half-broken tea- 
cup, where it lay companioning a lump of jrellow soap since 
last wash— soueeses it into the starch (winch, perhaps, she 
has been heedless enough to stir with a dirty spoon), and then 
there is no pos8tt)ility of dear curtains, dear point, dear any 
thing. 

"Biddy, these oortains were as white as snow before you 
stardied them." 

" Throe for ye, ma'am dear." 

*< They are 6/110 now, Biddy." 

«• Not all out." 
No, Biddy, not all over — only here and there,** 
Ah, lave off, ma'am, honey, will ye ? — 'tisn't that I mane ; 
but there's a hole woriced in the blue-rag, bad luck to it, and 
more blue nor is wanting gets out ; and the weary's in the 
starch, it got lumpy." 

" It could not have got ' lumpy* if it had been well 
Uended." 

" It was Uended like butther ; but I just^ left off stirring 
one minute to look at the soldiers." 

" Ah, Biddy, an English laundress would not ' run after 
the soldiers r ^' 

Sndi an observation is sure to offend Biddy's propriety, 
aftd she goes off in a ** huff," muttering that if they dion't go 
** looh afther them, they'd skuik afther them ; it's the London 
Blacks does the mischief, and the mistress ouaht to know that 
herself. English laundresses indeed 1 they haven't power in 
their dbow to wash vrhite." 

Biddy says 9Si this, and more, for she is a stickler for the 
honour of her country, and wonders that I should prefer any 
thing English to every thing Irish. But the fact remains the 


« 
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The actual labour necessary at the wash-tub is far better 
performed by the Irish than the English ; but the order, 
neatness, and exactness required in " the getting up," is 
better accomplished by the English than the Irish. This is 
perfectly consistent with the national character of both 
countries. 

Biddy Mahony is without exception the most useful person 
I know, and sAe knows it also ; and yet it never makes her 
presuming. It is not onlv as a washerwoman that her talent 
shines forth : she gets tnrough as much hard work as two 
women, though, as she says herself, ** the mistress always 
finds fault with her finishing touches.** There she stands, a 
fine-looking woman still, though not young ; her large mouth 
ever ready with its smile ; her features expressive of shrewd 
good humour ; and her keen grey eyes'auve and about, not 
resting for a moment, and witnal cunning, if not keen ; the 
borders of her cap are twice as deep as they need be, and 
flap untidily about her face ; she wears a coloured handker- 
chief inside a dark blue spotted cotton gown, which wraps 
loosely in ft^nt, where it is confined by the string of her 
apron ; her hands and wrists have a half-boiled appearance, 
which it is painful to look at — not that she uses as much soda 
as an English laundress, but she does not spare her personal 
exertions, and rubs most unmercifnlly. One bitter frosty 
day last vrinter, I saw Biddy standing near the laundry win- 
dow, stitdiing away with great industry. 

" What are you doing, Biddy?" " Oh, never heed me, 
ma'am, honev. 

'* Whv, Biddy, what a state tout left wrist is in I— it is posu 
tirdy bbsding; youhaTe nibbed all the skia off." '* An4 
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ain't I going to put a skin on it?" she said, smiling through 
the taaH wnich positiye pain had dravn from her eyes, In 
spite of her efforts to conceal them, and showing me a dou- 
ble piece of wash leather which she was sewing together so 
as to cover the torn flesh. Kow, was not mat neroism? 
But Biddj is a heroiae, withont knowing it. 

And in common with many others of her sex and country, 
her heroism is of that patient, self-denying character which 
" paaseth show," She Is uniformly patient--«an hew an ex- 
traordinary quantity of abuse and unkindness, and knows 
quite well Uut to a certain degree she is in an enemy's 
country. Half the bad opinion of the " low Irish," as they 
are often insultingly termed, arises from old national preju- 
dices ; the other half is created by themselres, for many of 
them are provokingly uproarious, and altogether heedless of 
the manners and opmlons of those among whom they Uto. 
This ia not the ease with Biddy ; she has a great deal of what 
we are apt to call ** cunning" m the poor, but which we gen- 
teell J denominate '* tact" in the rich. 'While you imagine she 
is only pulling out the strings of her apron, she is all eye, 
ear, ana undtotanding ; she is watchful as a cat; and if she 
indulges in ao aside jest, which sometimes never finds words, 
on the peculiarities of her employers, there is nothing very 
atrocious in the hcL Poor Biddy's betters do the same, and 
term it "badinage." It b not always that we judge the 
poor and rich by the same law. 

With yovmg servants the Irish Washerwoman is always a 
ikvourite: she u cheerful, tosses a cup to read a fortune in 
perfection, and not unfrequently, I am sorry to say, has half 
of a dirty torn pack of cards in her pocket for the same pur- 
pose. She sings at her work, and through the wreath of curl- 
ing steam that winds fh>m the upraised skylight of the launw 
di^, oomea some old tune-hoHourad melody, that in an instant 
bnnffs the scenes and sounds of Ireland around us. She will 
rendour hearts with the '* Cruskeen laun," or " Gramachree," 
and then atrike into '• Garryowen" or " St Patrick's Day," 
with the ready transition of interest and feeling that belongs 
only to her coontry. 

Old English servants regard the Irish Washerwoman with 
suspicion ; thev think she does too much for the money, that 
she gives '* Bilissus" a bad habit ; and yet they are r«ady 
enough to put their own ** clothes'* into the month's wash, and 
expect Biady to "pass them through the tub;" a favour she Is 
too wise to refuse. 

Happily for the menage of our English houses, the tempta- 
tion to thievery which must exist where, as in Dublin, ser- 
vants are allowed what is termed " breakfast money," which 
means that they are not to eat of their employers' bread, but 
" find themselves," and which restriction, all who understand 
human nature know is the greatest possible inducement to 
picking and stealing ; happily, I say, £nglish servants have 
no temptation to steal toe necessaries of life; they are fed 
and treated as human beings; and consequently there is not a 
tithe of the extravagance, the waste, the pilfering, which is 
to be met with in Irish kitchens. 

For all this I blame the system rather than the servant ; 
and it is quite odd how Biddy accommodates herself to every 
mo^cation of system in every house she goes to. The only 
thing she cannot bear is to hear her country abused ; even a 
jest at its expense will send the blood mountmg to her cheek; 
and some years ago (for Biddy and I are old acquaintances) 
I used to tease h^ most unmercifully on that head. There 
is nothing elevates the Irish peasant so highly in my esteem 
as his earnest love for his country when absent fh>m it. Your 
well-bred Irishman, in nine cases out of ten, looks discon- 
certed when you allude to his country, and with dther a 
hro^ or a tome, an oily, easy, musical swing of the voice, 
which is never lost, begs to inquire " how you knew he was 
Irish?" and has someomes the audacity to remark, « that 
pe^le cannot help their misfortunes." 

But the neasant-bom have none of this painfbl affectation. 
Hear Bidoy when cha ll e ng ed as to her country : the ques- 
tioner Is a lady. 

** Thrue for ye, madam, I am Iridi, sure, and my people 
before me, Goa be praised for it t I'd be long sorry to ms- 
pace my oountfary, my lady. Fine men and women stays in 
It and comes out of it, the more's the pity—that last, I mane; 
it 8 we& enough for the likes of me to lave it ; I could do it no 
ipod. But, as to the gentry, the sod keeps them, and surs 
|^*^A< keep on (Ae u>dl Ye needn't be afraid of me, my 
l^fff laoomtodifgraMiiiy oomthry; I'mnotafrtidof my 


character, or worlc—it's all I have to be proud of in the wide 
world," 

How much more respect does this beget in every right- 
thinking mind, than the mean attempt to oonoeal a fkct of 
iriiich we all, as well as poor Biddy, have a right to be proud t 
The greatest hero in tne world was unfortunate, but ne was 
not less a hero ; the most highly favoured country in the 
world has been In the same predicament, but it is not less a 
great country. 

Biddy's reply, however, to any one in an InfiBrior grade of 
society, is very different. 

" Is it Irish ? — to be sure I am. Do ye think Pm goinfl[ to 
deny my counthry, God bless it ! Throth and it's myselfSbat 
is, and proud of that same. Irish ! what else would I be, I 
wonder?" 

Poor Biddy I her Hfe has been one long-drawn scene of 
incessant, almost heart-rending labour. From the time she was 
eight years old, she earned her own bread ; and any, ignorant 
01 the wild spurit-springior outbursts of glee, that might 
almost be termed " tne £ish epidemic," wotud wonder how it 
was that Biddy retained her habitual cheerfulness, to say 
nothing of the hearty laughter she indulges in of an evening, 
and the Iridi jig she treats the servants to at the kitchen 
Christmas merry-making. 

La^ Christmas, ind^, Biddy was not so gay as usual. 
Our pretty housemaid had for two or three years made it a 
regular request that Biddy should put her own wedding ring 
in the kitchen pudding — I do not know why, for Jessie never 
had the luck to find it in her division. iSut so it was. A 
merry niffht is Christmas eve in our cheerful English homes^- 
The cook puffed out with additional importance, weifi;liing her 
ingredients according to rule, for " a one-pouna or two- 
pound pudding;" surveying her larded turaey, and pro- 
nouncing upon the relative merits of the sirloin which is to be 
" roast for the parlour," and *' the ribs" that are destined 
for the kitchen ; although she has a great deal to do, like all 
English cooks she is in a most sweet temper, because there 
is a great deal to eat ; and she exults over the " dozens" of 
mince pies, the soup, the savoury fish, the huge bundles of 
celery, and the rotund barrel of oysters, in a manner that 
must be seen to be understood. The housemaid is eqall y 
busy in her department. The groom smuggles in the mistle- 
toe, which the old butler slyly suspends from one of the bacon 
hooks in the ceUing, and then kisses the cook beneath. The 

freen-grocer's boy eets well rated for not bringing " red 
erries on all the houy." The evening is wound up with po- 
tations, " pottle deep," of aJe and hot elderberry wme, and a 
loud cheer echoes throueh the house when the clock strikes 
twelve. Poor must the tamily be, who have not a few pounda 
of meat, a few loaves of bread, and a few shillings, to distri- 
bute amongst some old pensioners on Christmas eve. 

In our small household, Biddy has been a positive neces- 
sary for many Christmas days, and as many Christmas eves ; 
she was never told to come-4t was an understood thing. 
Biddy rang the gate bell every twenty-fourth of December, 
at six o'clock, and even the English cook returned her national 
salutation of " God save aU here," with cordiality. 

Jessie, as I have said, is her great ally ; I am sure she has 
found her at least a score of husbands, in the tea citps, in as 
many months. 

The momin? of last Christmas eve, however, Biddy came 
not. Six o'clock, seven o'clock, eight o'clock, and the maids 
were not up. 

• " How did they know the hour ? — ^Blddy never ranff." The 
house was in a state of commotion. The cook aedaring, 
bit by bit, " that she knew how it would hendl — it waa 
halwatfs the way with them Hirish, Oh, dirty, ungrate- 
tai I — yery pretty 1 Who was to eat the copper, or boil 
the am, or see after the saUery, or butter the this, or oU 
the pudding cloth ?" — awhile Jessie whimpered, ** or drop the 
ring in thehitchen pudding/** 

£astead of the clattering domestic busde of old Christmaa, 
every one looked su&y, and, as usual when a household is 
not astar in the early morning, every thing went wrong. I 
got out of temper myself, and, resolved if possible never to 
speak to a servant when angr^, I put on my frirs, and set 
forth to see ^riiat had become of my poor industrious eountry- 
woman. 

She lived at the comer of Gore Lane 1— the St Giles's of our 
respectable parish of Kensington ; and when I entered hef 
little room.~which, by the way, thoueh never orderly, was 
always dean— Biddy, who had besn iStiiif orer the smberv 
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of the fire, instead of sending the beams of her countenance to 
greet me, tamed away, and burst into tears. 

This was unexpected, and the ire which had in some 
degree arisen at the disappointment that had disturbed the 
house, vanished altogether. I foreot to sav that Biddy had 
been happily relieved from the bli^t of a ctrunken husband 
about SIX years ago, and laboured to support three little 
children without ever having entertained tne remotest idea 
of sending them to the parish. 

She hM " her famihes,*' for whom she washed at their 
own houses, and at over hours " took in" work at her smiJl 
cottage. 

To assist ih this, and also from mT)ti7es of charity, she 
employed a young girl distinguished by the name of Louisa, 
whom she preserved from worse than death. This creature 
she foimd starving ; and although she brought fever amongst 
her children, and her preserver lost much employment in con- 
sequence, Biddv ** saw her throu&rh the sickness, and, by the 
S»odness of Almi|;hty God, would be nothing the worse or 
epoorer for havmg befriended a motherless child." 

Tnose who bestow from the treasures of their abundance, 
deserve praise ; but those who, like the poor Irish Washer- 
woman, oestow half of their daily bread, and suffer the 
needv to shelter beneath their roof, deserve blessings. 

The cause of Biddy's absence, and the cause of Biddy's 
tears, I will endeavour to repeat in her own words : — * 

" I come home last night, as usual, more dead than alive, 
imtil I got sitting down with the childre ; for, having put two 
or three potatoes, as usual, my lady, to heat, just on the bar, 
I thought, tired as I was, I'd iron out the few small things 
* Loo* had put in blue, particularly a clane cap and hand- 
kercher, ana the aprons lor to-day, as yer honor likes to see 
me nice ; and the boy got a prize at school ; for, let me do as 
I would, I took care they should have the edication that makes 
the poor rich. Well, I noticed that Loo's hair was hanging 
in rmglets down her face, and I says to her, ' My honey,' 
I says, ' if Annie was you, and she's my own, I'd make her 
put up her hair plain ; tne way her Majesty wears it is good 
enough, I should think, for such as you, Louisa ;' and with that 
■he says, ' It might do for Annie ; but for her part, her mo- 
ther was a tradeswoman.' Well, I bit my tongue to hinder 
myself from hurting her feelings by tolling her what her mo- 
tbiar was, for the blush qfshajne is the only one that misbecomes 
a woman s cheek. 

But I waited till our work was over, and, fdcking her out 
the two meahf potatoes, and sharing, as I always did, my half 

fint of beer with her, when I had it, I raisoned with her, as 
often did before ; and looking to where mv three sleeping 
childre lay, little Jemmy's cheek blooming like a rose, on his 
prize book, which he took into bed with mm, I called God to 
witness, that though nature, like, would draw my heart more 
to my own flesh and blood, yet I'd see to her as I would to 
them. 

She made me no answer, but put the potatoes aside, and 
said, ' Mother, go to bed.' I let her call me mother,* con^ 
tinned Biddy, ' it s such a sweet sound, and hinders one, when 
one has it to call, from feeling lonesome in the world ; it's the 
shelter for many a breaking heart, and the home of many a 
wild one ; ould as I am, I miss my mother still ! ' Louisa,' I 
says, ' I've heard my own childre their prayers — kneed down, 
ftlanna, there, and get over them." 

' My throat's so sore,' she says, ' I can't say 'em out. 
Don't ye see I could not eat the potatoes ?' This was about half 
past twelve, and I had spoke to the po-lis to give me a 
call at five. But when I woke, the grey of the morning was 
in the room with me ; and knoAvine where I ou^ht to have 
been, I hustled on my tilings, and nearing a po-lis below the 
window (we know them by the steady tramp they have, as if 
they'd rather go slow than fast), I says, ' If youplaisc, what's 
the dock, and why didn't you call me?' * It's half past 
seven,' ho says ; ' and sure the girl, when she went oat at 
half oast five, said you war up.' 

' My God 1 — ^what girl ?' I says, taming all over like a 
corpse; and then I missed my bonnet and shawl, and saw my 
box empty; she had even taken the book from under the 
child's cneek. But that wasn't all. I'd have forgiven her for 
the loss of the clothes, and the toars she forced from the eyes of 
my innocent child ; I'd forgive her for making mv heart grow 
oulder in half an hour, tnan it had grown in its whole life 
before; but mv wedding ring, ma'am T— her head had often 
this shoulder for its pillow, and I'd throw this arm over her, 
Oh, ma'am darlmt, ooold you believe it? — she stole my 


weddinff ring aff my hand — the hand that had saved and 
slaved for her 1 The ring 1 oh, many's the toar I've shed on 
it ; and many a time, '^hen I've been next to starving, and it has 

flittered in my eyes, I've been tempted to part with it, but 
couldn't. It had grown thin, like myself, with the hardship 
of the world; and vet when I'd look at it twisting on my poor 
wrinkled finger, I^ think of the times gone hj, of him who 
had put it on, and would have kept his promise but for tho 
temptation of drink, and what it lades to ; and those times, 
when tlirouble would be crushinp^ me into the earth, I'd think 
of what I heard onct — ^that a nng was a thing like etamity, 
having no beginning nor end ; and I'd turn it, and turn it, and 
turn itl and find comfort in believing that the little pen- 
ance here was nothing in comparison to that without a 
beginning or an end that we war to to to hereafter — it 
might be in heaven, or it might (God save us !) be in 
the other place ; and," said poor Biddy, " I drew a dale 
of consolation from that, and she knew it — she, the sarpint, 
that I shared my children* s food with — she knew it, and, 
while I slept the heavy ileep of hard labour, she had the 
heart to rob me ! — ^to rob me of the only treasure (barring 
the childre) I had in the world 1 I'm a great sinner ; I can t 
say, God forgive her; nor I can't work; and it'sputmeapast 
domg my duty ; and Jessie, the craythur, l»d ever so much 
store by it, on account of the little innocent charmms ; and, 
altogether, it's the sorest Christmas dav that ever came to 
me. Oh, sure, I wouldn't have that girl s heart in my breast 
for a goolden crown — ^the ingratitude of her bates the world !" 

It really was a case of uie most hardened ingratitude I 
had over known — ^the little wretch I to rob the only friend she 
ever had, while sleeping in the very bed where she had been 
tended, and tendered, and cared for, so unceasingly. " She 
might ts^e all I had in the world, if she had only left me 
that," she repeated continually, while rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards over the fire, after the fashion of her 
country; ''the thrifle of money, the rags, and the diild's 
book — all — and I'd have had a done breast. I could forgive 
her from mv heart, but I can't forgive her for taking my 
ring — for taking my wedding ring I" 

This was not all. The girl was traced and captured ; and 
the same day Biddy was told she must go to Queen-square 
to identify the prisoner. 

" Me, ^e exclaimed, " who never was in the place of the 
law before, what can I say but that she tuck it ?' 

An Irish cause always creates a sensation in a polioe-o£S.ce. 
The magistrates smile at each other, the reporter cuts his 
pencil and arranges his note-book, and the clerk covers the 
lower part of his face with his hand, to conceal the expression 
that plays around his mouth. 

Biddy s curtsey — a genuine Irish dip — and her opening 
speech, which she commenced by wishmg their honours a 
merry Christmas and plenty of uiem, ana that they might 
have the power of doing g^od to the end of their days, and 
never meet with ingratitude for that same," was the only 
absurdity connected with her deposition. 

When she saw the creature with whom her heart had 
dwelt so long, in the custody of the poUce, she was completely 
overcome, and intermingled her evidence with so many 
entreaties that mercy should be shown the hardened delin- 
quent, that the magistrate was sensibly affected. Short as 
was tho time that had elapsed between Louisa's elopement 
and discovery, she had spent the money and pawned the 
ring : and twenty hands at least were extended to the Irish 
Washerwoman with money to redeem the pledge. 

Poor Biddy had never been so rich before in all her life ; 
but that did not console her for the sentence passed upon her 
protege, and it was a long time before she was restored to 
her usual spirits. She flawed and pined ; and when the 
spring began to advance a little, and the sun to shine, her 
misery became quito troublesome, her continual wail being 
" for the poor sinful craythur who was shut up among stone 
walls, and would be sure to come out worse than she went in !" 

The old cook Uved to grow thoroup;hly ashamed of the 
reproaches she cast on Biddy, and Jessie shows her off on all 
occasions as a spedmen of an Irish Washerwoman. 

Quick Senses of thb Asab. — Their eyesight is peca- 
liarly sharp and keen. Almost before I coula on the horlson 
discern more than a moving speck, my guides would detect a 
8tran,«;er, and distinguish upon a little nearer approach, by 
his garb and appearance, the tribe to which he oelonged. — 
WntUted^s City of the Caliphs. 
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THE IRISH IN 1644: ^ 

Aa BB8GBIBSD BT ▲ nSNCHXAH Of THAT PBBIOD. 

We are indebted to our talented ooontryman, Oofton 
Croker» for the translation of the tour of a French trareller, 
M. de la Boollaye Le Goiu, in Ireland in 1644. Its author 
jonmejed from Dublin to the prindpal citiea and towns in 
Ireland, and sketdiea what he saw in a rery amusing man- 
ner. The yalue of the publication, however, is grostl j en- 
hanced hj the interesting notes appended to it by Mr 
Croker and some of his friends ; and as the work is less 
known in Ireland than it should be, we extract from it the 
Frenchman's sketch of the habits and customs of the Irish 
people aa they preYsiled two centuries back, in the belief that 
they will be acceptable to our readers. 

** Ireland, or Hibemia, hu always been called the Island 
of Samts, owine to the numler of great men who haye been 
bom there. The natiyes are known to the English under the 
name of Iriche, to the French under that of Hibemois, which 
they take fh>m the Latin, or of Irois, from the English, or Ir- 
landois from the name of the island, because land signifies 
ground. They call themselyes Ayrenake, in their own lan- 
guage, a tongue which you must leam by practice, because 
3iey do not write it ; they leam Latin in English characters, 
witn whidi characters they also write their own language ; 
and so I hare seen a monk write, but in such a way as no one 
but himself could read it. 

Saint Patrick was the apostle of this island, who according 
to the natives blessed the land, and gave bis maJodiction to au 
venomous things ; and it cannot be denied that the earth 
and the timber of Ireland, bdng transported, will contain 
neither serpents, worms, spiders, nor rats, as one sees in the 
west of D^eland and in Scotland, where all particular per- 
sons haye tneir trunks and the boards of their floors of Irish 
wood ; and in all Ireland there is not to be found a serpent 
or toad. 

The Irish of the southern and eastern coasts follow the 
customs of the English ; those of the north, the Scotch. The 
others are not very polished, and are called by the English 
savagee. The English colonists were of the English churdi, 
and the Scotch were Calvinists, but at present they are all 
Puritans. The native Irish are very good Catholics, though 
knowing little of their religion ; those of the Hebrides and of 
the North aclmowledge only Jesus and St Colombe [ Columkiff], 
but their faith is great in the church of Rome. Before the 
English revolution, when an Irish gentleman died, his Bri- 
tannic migesty became sosed of the property and tutellage of 
the <^ildren of the deceased, whom they usually brought up 
in the English Protestant reli^on. Lord Insequin flnchi- 
quin] was educated in this manner, to whom the Irish have 
g^ven the name of plague or pest of his country. 

The Irish gentlemen eat a pyoat deal of meat and butter, 
and but little bread. They dnnk milk, and beer, into which 
they put laurel leaves, and eat bread baked in the English 
manner. The poor grind barle;^ and peas between two 
stones, and make it into breafl, which they cook upon a small 
iron table heated on a tripod ; they put into it some oats, and 
this bread, wbith in the form of cakes they call haraan, they 
eat with ereat draughts of buttermilk. Their beer is very 
good, ana the eau de vie, which they call brandovin [hrattdyj 
excellent. The .butter, the beef, and the mutton, are better 
than in England. 

The towns are built in the EngUsh fashion, but the houses 
hi the country are in this manner : — Two stakes are fixed in 
the ground, across which is a transverse pole to support two 
rows of rahers on the two sides, which are covered with 
leaves and straw. The cabins are of another fashion. There 
are four walls the height of a man, supporting rafters over 
which they thatch with straw and leaves. They are without 
chimneys, and make the fire in the middle of the hut, which 
greatly inoommodea those who are not fond of smoke. The 
castles or houses of the nobility consist of four walls ex- 
tremely high, thatched with strawy but, to tell the truth, they 
are nothing but square towers wHhout windows, or at least 
baving saoi small apertures as to give no more light than 
there is in a prison. They have little furniture, and cover 
their rooms with rushes, of which they make their beds in 
•aaiMr, and of straw in winter. They put the rushes a foot 


deep on their floors, and on their windows, and many of them 
ornament the ceilingi with branches. 

They are fond of the harp, on which nearly all play, as 
tiie English do on the fiddle, the French on the lute, the Ita- 
lians on the guitar, the Spaniards on the castanets, the 
Scotdi on the bagpipe, the swiss on the fife, the Germans on 
the trumpet, the Dutch on the tambourine, and the Turks 
on the flageolet. 

The Irish oarry a scqidne [sAetn] or Turkish dagser, whidi 
they dart very aoroitly at fifteen paces distance ; ana have this 
advantage, tliat if they remain masters of the field of battle, 
there rmiains no enemy ; and if they are routed, they fly in 
such a manner that it is impossible to catch them. I have 
seen an Irishman with ease accomplish twenty-five leagues a 
day. They march to battle with the bagpipes instead of fifes ; 
but thew have few drums, and they use me musket and canmm 
as we do. They are better soldiers abroad than at home. 

The red-haired are considered the most handsome in Ire- 
land. The women have hanging breasts ; and those who are 
freckled, like a trout, are esteemed the most beautifuL 
I I The trade of Ireland consists in salmon and herrings, 
which they take in great numbers. Tou have one hundred 
and twenty herrings for an EngUsh penny, equal to a carolus 
of France, in the fishing time. They import wine and salt 
fr^m France, and sell there strong frise cloths at good prices. 

The Irish are fond of strangers, and it costs little to travel 
amongst tkem. When a traveller of good address enters 
their nouses with assurance, he has but to draw a box of 
sinisine, or snuff, and offer it to them ; then these people re- 
ceive him with admiration, and give him the best they have 
to eat. They love the Spaniards as thjsir brothers, the French 
as their firinids, the Italians as their allies, the Germans as 
their relatives, the English and Scotch as their irreconcileable 
enemies. I was surrounded on my journey from KUkimk 
rKilkentwJi to Cachel ICoMhet] by a detachment of twenty 
Irish soldiers ; and when they learned I was a Frankard (it is 
thus they call us\ they did not molest me in the least, but 
made me offers or service, seeing that I was neither Sasanach 
[iSajrofil nor English. 

The &ish, whom the English call savages, have for their 
head-dress a little blue bonnet, raised two finders-breadth in 
front, and behind covering their head and ears. Their 
doublet has a long body and four skirts ; and their breeches 
are a pantaloon of white ftixe, which they call trousers. Their 
shoes, which are pointed, they call brogues, with a single 
sole. They often told me of a proverb in English, * Airisdie 
brogues for Englich dogues' [IrUh brogue$for EnglUh dojfs'] 
* the shoes of Ireland for the dogs of England/ meaning 
that their shoes are worth more than t^e English. 

For cloaks they have five or six yav U of fhze drawn round 
the neck, the body, and over the head, and they never quit 
this mantle, either in- sleeping, working, or eating. The ge- 
nerality of them have no shirts, and about as many lice as 
hairs on then: heads, idiioh they kill before each other withoat 
any ceremony. 

The northern Irish have for thehr only dress a breeches, and 
a covering for the back, without bonnets, shoes, or stockings. 
The women of the north have a double rug, girded round 
their middle and fastened to the throat. Those borderii^ 
on Scotland have not more clothing. The girls of Irelana, 
even those living in towns, have for their head-dress only 
a ribbon, and If married, they have a napkin on the head in 
the manner of the Egyptians. The body of their gowns 
comes only to their breasts, and when they are engaeed in 
work, they gird their petticoat with their sash about the ab- 
domen. They wear a nat and mantle very large, of a brown 
colour [eouUttr sttntiiic] of which the cape is of coarse woollen 
frise, in the fashion of Uie women of Lower Normandy." 


BARBAEITT OF THE LAW IN IBeLAMD A CXNTUET AGO. 

'' Last week, at the assizes of Kilkenny, a fellow who was to 
be tried for robbery, not pleading, a jury was iqipointed to 
try whether he nas wilfiilJy mute, or by the hands of God ; 
and they giving a verdict that he was wilfully mute, he was 
condemned to be pressed to death. He accordingly suffered 
on Wednesday, pursuant to his sentence, which was as fol- 
lows : — That the criminal shall be confined in some low dark 
room, where he shall be laid on his back, with no ooverin^ 
except round his lonis, and shall have as much weight laia 
upon him as he can bear, and murt \ that he shall have no* 
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thing to Uye upon but the worst bread and water ; and the 
da^ that he eats he shall not drink, nor the day that he 
dnnks he shall not eat ; and so diall oontiniia tfll ha dios.''<~ 
SmI^*$ BubUm Hews Letter, August 0, 1740. 
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WHIPS FOR A PENNY. 

BT KABTIN BOTLE. 

•* WHiPi for a Poiny 1" This cry attracted my attention; 
I looked about, and saw a stout young man with a bundle of 
ehildren's whips under his arm, standing on a flagway in Lud- 
gate-street, in the centre of a group of uttle boys, who if not 
wealthy enough to buy from ms stock, were at least unani- 
mously disposed to do so. The whips, oonsidering the price, 
were very neatly made, and cracked melodionsly, as the man 
took frequent opportunities of prortng, for the cadences of 
Us almost continuously repeated cry ** Whips for a penny, 
whips for a penny t" were emj^atically marked by a time- 
keeping ** crack, crack," to the delight of the Juvenile audi- 
tors. 

Curiovs to ascertain if this person would meet such a de- 
mand for these Lilliputian wlups as would afford him the 
means of living with reasonable comfort, 1 watched his move- 
ments for nearly an hour, during which period he disposed of 
five or six of them. One of the purchasers was a good-na- 
tured looking woman, with a male child about two years old, 
to whom she presented the admired object. The inmnt, with 
Instinctive perception of its proper use, grasped the handle 
with his tiny fingers, and promptlv commenced a smart but 
not very efrective course of ili^lation on the bosom from 
which he had derived bis earll^ aliment, to the infinite de- 
light of the doting mother. A fine bov, strutting about tn 
frock and trousers, was nest introducea by his nurse to the 
vender of thongs, and the first application of his lash was 
made to an unfortunate iittie dog wnich had been separated 
from his owner, and was at this time roaming about in soli- 
citude and terror, and probably with an emptv stomach, when 
Master Jack added a fresh pang to his misenes. 

A hardier customer came nei^ and flourished his whip the 
moment he bought it, at some weary and frightened lambs 
which a butcher's boy was urging forward Uirough every 
obstacle, with a bludg^eon, towards their slaughter-house. A 
half-starved kitten, i%ich had ventured within the threshold 
of a shop, where in piteous posture it seemed to crave protec- 
tion and a drop of milk, caught the quick eye of a fourth 
vrdiin, Just as he had untwisted his lash, and was immediately 
started from its momentary place of refuge by the pursuing 
fanp. A fifth came up, a big, knowing-looking chap, about 
twelve years old, who, after a slight and contemptuous exa- 
mination of then\, loudly remarkea to their owner, ** Vy, these 
ere vhips a'n't no good to urt no vun — I*m blowed hif they his." 
Tou young tyrant 1 thought I to myself. I was moving off hi 
disgust, when a benevolent-looking gentleman came up and 
was about to buy one for the happy, open-oountenancea boy, 
who called him uncle, when I took the liberty of putting 
one of my forefingers to my nose, as the most rc»dy but quiet 
method of indicating my desire to prevent the completion 
of his purpose. The p^entleman took my hint at once, sup- 
posing in all probabibty that there was some mystery in 
the matter — ^periiaps that 1 wished to save him fW)m the awk- 
ward consequences of purchasing stolen goods, and walked 
away. I followed him, and overtaking him, touched the rim 
of my beaver, as nearly as 1 could imitate the London mode, 
and at onte said, " My dear sir, excuse me for obtrudine my 
advice upon you, but as you have the organ of benevolence 



- you stkouid not put a whip , 

his better feelings should be counter-influenced. Look there, 
continued I, as we reached the steep part of Holbom-hill, 
** see that pair of miserable horses endeavouring to keep their 
fboting on the steep and slippery pavement; hear the con- 
stant reverberations of the driver s whip, which he applies so 
unmercifully to keep them from falling, by the most forced 
and unnatural efforts ; see them straining every muscle to 
drag along thdr burden, whfle they pant from pain, terror, 
and exhaustion ; look at the frequent welts on their poor 
•kins. Depend upon it, the fellow who drives had a penny 


whip for his first plaything I" The gentleman looked rather 

'youarerSghf, sir, saidJio; <* eari-j initiit. 
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tion in the modes of cruelty".— » '* Precisely," said L 
" The boy-child is taught to terriff any animal tliat comet 
within his reach, as soon as he is able to do so ; his parents, 
sponsors, nurses, friends, are severally disposed to give him 
for his first present a toy whip, and he soon acquires dex* 
terity in using it. Man, naturaQy overbearing and cruel, is 
rendered infinitely more so by education. He first floss his 
wooden horse (the little boy pricked up his ^ars, and I hope 
will retain the impression of what passed).and then his living 
pony or donkey, as the case may oe ; he whips every thing 
that crosses his way ; and even at the little birds, which are 
happily beyond the reach of his lash, he flings stones, or he 
robs them of their young, for the misre satisfaotion of render- 
ing them miserable." 

*' Ay, sir," said the gentleman, '' and he becomes a sports- 
man in course of time, and flogs his pointers, setters, and 
hounds, for pursuing their instincts— 4ie becomes their tyrant. 
He eoes to one of our universities, perhaps, and drives gigs, 
tandems, and even stage-coaches, without knowing how to 
handle the reins ; he blunders, turns comers too sharply, puUs 
the wrong rdn, diverts the well-trained horses from their, 
proper course, which they would have critically pursued but. 
for nis interference, nearly oversets the vehicle by his awk« 
wardness, and then, as if to persuade the lookers on that the 
fault was not his, he belabours the poor brutes to the utmost 
of his power ; or it ma^ be, lays on the thon^ merely for prac- 
tice until he is proficient enough to apply it knowtn^fy. Are 
the horses tired, ' continued he, " worn out in service ?-Jio 
flogs to keep them alive, and makes a boast of his ingenuity in 
forcing a jaded set to thdr journey's end, by establishing a 
' raw, and torturing them there." 

<* Depend upon it, ' said I, " such a chap had ' whips for a 
penny' when he was a child." '* Quite so," said my companion; 
"you have put this matter before me in a new point or view." 
Here we were startled by the familiar sound of tne coach whip, 
and saw a stage-driver flogging in the severest style four 
heated, panting, and overpowereid horses, coining in with a 
heavily laden coach ; the lash was perpetually laid on ; even 
the keenest at the draught were flogged, that they might pull 
on the rest, and the less powerful were flogfed to keep up with 
them. The coachman, no doubt, when a wild, had nis share 
of * whips for a penny.' When he grew up and entered upon 
his vocation, he pern^s at first compassionated the horses 
which he was obliged to force to their stages in a given time; 
he might have had his favourites among them too, and yet 
often and severely tested their powers of speed or endurance; 
and at length, as they became diseased and stiff in the limbs, 
and broken-winded from overwork, he may have satisfied him- 
self with the reflection, that the fault was not his, that his 
employer ought to have given him a better team, and that it 
was a shame for him to ask any coachman to drive such ** mm 
uns." Habit renders him callous ; he does not now feel for the 
sufferings of the wretched animals he euides and punishes; 
nay, he often cooUy takes from the boot-box the shorthandled 
Tommy, which is merely the well-s^own and severer whip of 
the species which his employer and himself had used in chUd- 
hood, when they both bought " whips for apenny," and lays it 
as heavily as his vigorous arm empowers him, on one of'^the 
worn-out wheelers, whidi unhappily for themselves are within 
range of its infliction. The ha<Kney-coachmen and cabmen, 
too, 

" Though oft Fve heard good judges say 
It costs them more for whips than hay," 
are not mudi worse than their more consequential brethren 
of the whip ; all of them consider the noble creature, subju- 

Sated by their power, and abused most criminally through 
)eir cruelty, as a mere piece of machinery, to be flogged 
along like a top as long as it can be kept going. 

We reached the upper end of one of tne numerous lanes 
leading from the Thames ; five splendid horses were endea- 
vouring to draw up a heavy waggon-load of coals ; but as the 
two first turned into the street at right angles to the others, 
they were not aiding those behind them. Being stopped in their 
progress fbr some time, by a crowd of coaches, chaises, cabs, 
carts, and omnibuses, the labour of keej^g the waggon oik 
the spot it had already attained, and wtiicfa was steep and 
slippery, rested upon the three hinder horses. At length the 
team was put in motion, all the leading ones being useless hi 
succession as they turned ^o the angle of the street ; and just 
at the critical pomt, when the whole enormous draught rested 
on the shaft horse, the wafgoner, taxing its strength beyond 
its capabilif^, stnioki^with'thevbip. Thaaoble bratemada 
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one desx>erate piling to execute his tTtaat's will, and fell — 
dead upon the payemeat " I think," said my companion, 
** that -we have had a eood lesson npon whips to-oay ; 1 should 
prefer an/ other gift tor my little boy here ; for though it may 
pe ni^ed that he, lUie the rest of his sex at the same age, 
wool a merely make a noise with a whip, and would inflict no 
serious psdn, I am bound to bear in mind the actual fact, that 
with the veij sound of a whip is associated in the imaffinatioa 
of sdl domesticated animals, the apprehension of pain; that 
they SM^ terrorized when they hear that sound, eyen through 
a ehild's hand, and I must thierefore oonclude that this symbol 
of cruel tT should not be his placing." I agreed with him 
iully , ana sm our business lay in <uiferent dfa^ctions, we parted 
at Blstckfriar's Bridee, not, howeyer, until my companion of 
the hour had handea me his card of address. This was an 
act of unexpected compliment which I could not return exactly 
in the ssune way ; 1 told him that I had neyer written my name 
on a Tislting card in my life, but that I was Martin 0oyle^ 
at his service, and a contributor to the new Irish Pennjf Jottr^ 
nal^ just started in Dublin. ** Is not Dublin," said he, 
** in Ireland?" I stared. " I belieye,'* added he, *' that Ire- 
land is a pretty place." I wished the geographical gentlomaa 
a rather nasty farewell. 

As I w^ked on, I pondered oo the many other instances hi 
which the whip is an mstrument of terror or tyranny. First, 
1 thoueht of the Russian bride meekly oflTering a horsewhip 
to her lord, as the token of her submission to the infliction of 
his blows, whenever it might suit his temper to bestow sudi 

SroofW of tenderness upon her, and of the perpetual system of 
agellation, which, as we are told by travellers, is exercised 
in the dominions of the great autocrat upon wives, children, 
servanta, and cattle. I thought of French poetilions flageUa* 
tors of the first order, at USwt as far as ** cracking*' without 
intermission testifies ; and, finally, of the British horse^^raoer. 
Horses high in mettle, ardent in the eourse, without a sti- 
molas of any kind, struggle neck and neck for yictory ; they 
approach the winning post; one jockey flogs more power- 
fully than his compeers; the agonised horse, in liis fisaifol 
efforts, is liAed as it were from the eronnd, by two or three 
desperate twiniiws (the stabbing at Uie sidee is but a yariety 
of tne torture) of the cutting wludeboae round his flanks ; and 
at the critical instant, makmg a bound, as it were, to escape 
from Ids hslf-flayed skin, throws his head forward in his 
effort, half a yard beyond that of his rival, who has had his 
share of torture too, and is declared the winner— of what? — 
a gold-Jiandled prise*whip, which is borne away in triumph 
by the owner of the winmng horse ! To be sure, he pockets 
some of that which is so truly designated '* the root of all evil ;" 
but the aoqaisition of the whip is the distinguishing honour. 
And how does this whip in reality differ from any of the 
whips for a penny ?*' It is of pure gold and whalebone ; the 
others are but of painted stick and the cheapest leather ; yet 
they are both but plauthingt — ^the one in the hand of a man who 
has spent, it may be, naif ms patrimony, and as much of his time 
in the endeavour to win it, while he attaches no real or intrin- 
sic value to it afterwards ; the other in the hand of the child, 
to whom it appears a real and substantial prize. The jockey- 
man is not a whit more rational in this respect than the boy 
who bestrides his hobby-horse, and flourishes his penny whip* 
Then snooeeded to mv iman^nation a far more bmtal soeae, 
the steeple-chase. A norse is overpowered in a deep and 
heayy fttUow ; he is flogfi«d to press him through it ; he reaches 
a break-nedt wall ; a desperate cut of the wfaSp sends him 
flying over it; aeain and again he puts forth his strength 
and speed, and fisuls, and rises a^ain at the instigation of the 
whip. He comes to a brook ; it is too wide for his fafihig 
powers, and there is a rotten and predpitoos bank at the 
other side ; he shudders, and recoils a moment, but a tremen- 
dous lash, worse than the dread of drowning, and the goad- 
ing of the spur, force him in desperation to tae leap ; his hind 
fset give way at the laodiag side; he falls backward; his spine 
is brokcBi, and at length a pistol bullet ends his ssiseriesL 

In a word, the doeation of *' wliips for a penny" to say 
(Mid, fairly starts him on the first stage of cruelty; and if, flrom 
peeuKarity of temperament or the restraining influence ef the 
Dcneficent Creator (who, thou^ he has allowed man to have 
donjon, and has put under his feet all sheep and oxen, yea, 
and the beasts of uie field, has vHthheld from him the autho- 
lity to abuse his privilege), the child grows into the man who 
is merciful to his beast, the merit is not due to the ii^udi- 
dotts pflnoa who first prweats him with hit nunio whip in 
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THE WORLD'S CHANGES. 

** Contarini Flendng wrote merely, TiMff.**— - 

D'lsraeU the Ytmttffn, 

The Solemn Shadow that bears in his hands 
The conquering Scythe and the Glau of Sands, 
Paused once on his flight where the sunrise shone 
On a warlike ciw's towers of stone ; 
And he asked of a panoplied soldier near,. 
** How long has this fortressed city been here f^ 
And the roan looked up, Man's pride on his brow«» 
** The city sumds here from the ages of old * 
And as it was then, and as it is now, 

So will it endure till the funeral kner 
Of the world be knolled, 

Am Eternity's annals shall tell,^ 

And after a thousand years were o^er. 
The Shadow paused over the spot once more* 
And yestige was none of a city there, 
But lakes lay blue, and plains lay bare, 
And the marshalled corn stood high and pale. 
And a Shepherd piped of love in a vale. 
^* How !" spake the Shadow, *' can temple and tower 
Thus fleet, like mist, from the morning hour ?** 
But the Shepherd shook the long locks from his brow-— 

*' The world is filled with sheep and corn ; 
Thus was it of old, thus is it now, 
Thus, too, will it be while moon and sun 

Rule night and mom. 
For Nature and Life are one/ 

And after a tiboosand years were o'er^ 

The Shadow paused over the spot oaoa merr« 

And le I in the roooi of the meadow-lands 

A sea foamed far oyer saffron sands. 

And flashed in the noontide bright and dark, 

And a fisher was easting his nets from a bark ; 

How maryeUed the Shadow I ** Where then is the plain f 

And where be tlie acres of golden grain f 

But the fisher dashed off the salt spray from his btew<-« 

^ The vraters begirdle the earth alway. 
The sea ever rolled as it roUeth now : 

What babblest then about grain and fields f 
By nigiit and day 

Man hMlu for what Ocean yields." 

And after a thousand years were o'er, 
The Shadow paused over the spot once mpre . 
And the ruddy rays of the eventide 
Were gilding the skirts of a forest wide ; 
The moss of the trees UMked old, so old I 
And valley and hill, the ancteat mould 
Was robed in sward, an evergreen cloak; 
And a woodman sana as he felled an oak. 
Him asked the Shadow — *< Rememberest thoa 

Any trace of a Sea where wave those trees f" 
But the woodman laughed : Said he. '< I trow. 
If oaks and pines do flourish and tall| 

It is not amid seas ; — 
The earth is one forest ail*" 

And after a thousand years were o'er, 
The Shadow paused over the spot once more. 
And what saw the Shadow ? A city agen, 
But peopled by pale mechanical men» 
With workhouses filled, and prisons, and marts. 
And faces that spake exanimate hearts. 
Strange picture and sad ! was the Shadow's thooght ; 
And, turning to one of the Ghastly, he sought 
For a clue in words to the When and the How 

Of the ominous Change he now beheld ; 
But the man npUfted his care-worn brow— 
'^Chancer Whatwas Life ever but CoiOliet and Changef 

From the ages of eld 
Hath afflictioa been widening its range." 

Enough ! said the Shadow, and passed from the spot ^^ 
At last it is vanished, the benutiful youth 
Of the earth, to return with no t*o-roorrew; 
An ehaages have cheeqaered Mortality's lot ; • 
Bat this Is the darkest->for Knowledge and Truth 
ArehiitfoMe&fat«itoth«T0Dpleofiortowl M. 
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ANCIENT MUSIC OF IRELAND. 

A ORBAT and truly national work — the Ancient Music of Ire- 
land—collected and arranged for the piano-forte by Edward 
Bunting, has just issued from the Dublin press; and whe- 
ther we consider its intrinsic merits, the beauty of its typo- 
sraphy and binding, or the liberal and enterprising spirit of 
Its publishers, they are all equally deserving of the highest 
approbation. This is indeed a worlc of which Ireland may 
feel truly proud, for, though In every respect Irish, we be- 
lieve noUiing equal to it in its way has hitherto appeared in 
the British empire, and we trust that all the parties con- 
cerned in its production will receive the rewards to which 
they are so justly entitled. To ail lovers of national melody 
this work will give the most intense pleasure ; while by those 
wlio think there is no melody so sweet and touching as. that 
of Ireland, It will be welcomed with feelings of delight which 
no words could adequately express. It is a work which as- 
suredly will never die. To its venerable Editor, Ireland owes 
a deep feeling of gratitude, as the zealous and enthusiaslic 
collector and preserver of her music in all its characteristic 
beauty ; for though our national poet, Moore, has contri- 
buted by the peculiar charm of his verses to extend the fame 
of our music over, the civilized world, it should never be for- 
gotten that it is to Bunting that is due the merit of having 
originally rescued from obscurity those touching strains of 
melody, the effect of which, even upon tlie hearts of those 
most indifferent to Irish interests generally, Moore has so 
feelingly depicted in his well-known lines : — 

** The stranger shall hear thy lament on his plains ; 

The sighs of thy harp shall be sent o'er the deep ; 
Till thy masters themselves, as they rivet thy chains. 

Shall pause at the song of their captive, and weep." 

The'* merits of this work are, however, of a vastly higher 
order than those of either of the former collections which 
Mr Bunting gave to the world ; for, while the melodies are 
of equal beauty, they are arranged with sucfa^exqnisite mu- 
sical feeling and sklH as to enhance tliat beauty greatly ; and 
we .do 'not hesitate to express our conviction that there is not 
any musician living who could have harmonized them with 
greater judgment or feeling. This volume contains above 
one hundred and sixty melodies, and of these only a few 
have been previously made known to the public. It also 
contains an interesting preface, and a most valuable disser- 
tation on the ancient music of Ireland, in which its charac- 
teristic peculiarities are admirably analysed ; and on tlie me- 
thod of playing the Ilarp ; the Musical Vocabulary of the old 
Irish Harpers ; a Treatise on the Antiquity of the Harp and 
Bagpipe In Ireland by Samuel Ferguiton, Esq., M.R.I. A., 
full of curious antiquarian lore, and in which is comprised an 
account of the various efforts made to revive the Irish Harp ; 
a dissertation by Mr Petrie on the true age of the Harp, 
popularly called the Harp of Brian Boru ; and, lastly, anec- 
dotes of the most distinguished Irish Harpers of the last two 
centuries, collected by the Editor himself. To these are 
added, Remaiks on the Antiquity and Authors of the Tunes 
when ascertained, with copious Indices, giving their original 
Irish names, as well as the names and Imudities of the per- 
sons from whoQi they were obtained. The work is illustrated 
with numerous wood-cuts, as well as with copperplate en- 
gravings of the ancient Irish Harp above alluded to. This 
slight notice will, it is hoped, give our readers for the pre- 
sent some idea of the value and importance of this delightful 
work ; but we shall return to it again and again, for we con- 
sider it is no less than our duty to make its merits familiar 
to our readers, as our music is a treasure of which all classes 
of our countrymen should feel equallv proud, and in the ho- 
nour of extending the celebrity of which they should all feel 
equally desirous to participate. P. 


TO OUR READERS. 


SIKPLICITT OF CHABACTSS. 

Dr Barrett having on a oertain occasion detected a student 
walUne in the FeUows' Garden, Trinity Oollflffe, Dublin, 
asked him how he had obtained admission. '* I jumped over 
the library, sir," said the student. ** D've see me now, sir? — 
you are t^linff me an infernal lie, sir 1 exdaimed the Vioe- 
Provost <* Lie, sir I" echoed the student; '* I'll do it 
again !'* and forthwith proceeded to button his coat, in appa- 
rent preparation for the feat ; when the worthy doctor, seiz- 
ing his arm, prevented him, ezclainung with horror, " Stop, 
•top^youll^break your boMS If you «ttempt it (" 


Tbb want of a cheap literary publication for the great body 
of the people of this country, suited to their tastes and habiu, 
combining instruction with amusement, avoiding the exciting and 
profitless discussion of political or polemical questions, and 
placed within the reach of their liumble means, has long been 
matter of regret to those reflecting and benevolent minds who 

are anxious for the advancement and civilization of Ireland 

and the reflection has been rather a humiliating one, that while 
England and Scotland abound with such cheap publications— for 
in London alone there are upwards of twenty weekly perio- 
dicals sold at one penny each— Ireland, with a popuUtion so ex- 
tensive, and so strongly characterised by a thirst for knowledge* 
has not even one work of this class. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that such an anomaly can have originated in any other 
cause thah the want of spirit and enterprise on the part of those 
who ought to have the patriotism to endeavour to enlighten their 
countrymen, and thereby elevate their condition, even although 
the effort should be attended with risk, and trouble to themselves. 

It may be objected that some of the cheap publications already 
and for some years in existence, though in all respects fitted for 
the instruction of the people, and' enjoying such an extensive 
dreulation in the Sister Island as they justly deserve, have never 
obtained that proportionate share of popularity here which 
would indicate a conviction of their usefulness or excellence 
on the part of the Irish people. But the obvious reply to this 
objection Is^ that, undeniable as the merits of many of these pub- 
lications must be allowed to be, none of them were adapted to 
the intellectual wants of a people, distinguished, as the Irish are^ 
by strong peculiarities of mind and temperament, as well as by 
marked national predilections— end who, being more circum- 
scribed in their means than the inhabitants of the Sister Coun- 
tries, necessarily required a stimulus more powerful to excite 
them. A work of a more amusing character, and more essen- 
tially Irish, was therefore necessary ; and such a work it is now 
intended to offer to the Public. * 

The IniSH Pbkht Joubm al will be in a great degree de- 
voted to subjects connected with the history, literature, antiqui- 
ties, and general condition of Ireland, but it will not be devoted 
to such subjects exclusively ; it will contain, in a fair proportion, 
articles on home and foreigu manufactures, information on the 
arts and sciences, and useful knowledge generally. 

All sul^cts tending in the remotest degree to irritate or offend 
political or religious feelings will be rigidly abstained from, and 
every endeavour will be made to diffuse sentimenti of benevo- 
lence and mutual good-will through all classes of the community. 

The matter will also be, to a considerable extent, original— 
and to render it so, contributions will be obtained firom a great 
number of the most eminent literary and scientiie writers of 
whom Ireland can boast. 

A publication thus conducted, and, as may be confidently anti- 
cipated, displaying meriu of a very superior order, while it will 
effect its primary object of conveying instruction to the people 
generally, will at the same time, it is hoped, be found not un- 
deserving of the support of the higher and more educated 
classes ; while to the inhabitants of Great Britain it will be 
found extremely interesting, as embodying a large amount of in- 
formation respecting Ireland, and the manners of her people as 
they really exist, and not as they have been hitherto too fre- 
quently misrepresented and caricatured. 

To give to such a work a reasonable prospect of success, it is 
indeed essential that it should be patronised by aU classes ; and 
an appeal Is therefore confidently made to the high-minded and 
patriotic people of Ireland in its behalf, as without a very ex- 
tensive oiroulation it eou/d not be given at so low a price as 
would bring it within the reach of the poorer classes of the 
country, whose limited means would preclude the possibility of 
purcharing a dearer publication. 

On theur own purts, the Proprietors of the Irish PzHirr 
JouavAL have only to observe, that no efforts shall be spared 
to render their Work deserving of general support ; and that 
as their expectations of immediate success are not extravagant, 
they will not be deterred, by temporary discouragements in the 
commencement of their undertaking, from persevering In their 
exertions to establish, upon a firm iNtsis of popularity, a publica- 
tion of such merit in itself, and so essential, as they conceive, to 
the improvement and advantage of the people of Ireland. 

The lusH PmniT Joobhal will be published every Saturday 
morning at the Offlce of the Gbhsbaii AovzaTissn, Church- 
lane, College-green. It will be printed upon fine paper, and 
each Number will be embellisheu with at least one Wood-cut 
niustration of high character as a work of art ; and in point of 
quality as well as quantity of letter-press, it will be inferior to 
no Publication of the kind that has hitherto appeared. 
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EMTEANCE TO THE GBEAT CAVE OF KI8H-C0HEAN, AS SEEN FROM THE INTERIOR. 


THE CAVES OF KISH-CORRAN. 
Amoho Uie nianj wonders of Iretuid, u jet andeMribed and 
little known, GTcn to Iruhmen, berond tAeir immediate loca- 
Gties, the subject of onr preSxed lUustrslion has ever; claim 
to find > place, and to attract our attention u a suUed 
miuIIt interesting to the i^logist, artist, and histonan. 
That It should bare hitherto remained unnoticed, as we think 
it hu, while objects of the same description in other localities 
leu remarkable and interestiiuF bare been repeatedly de- 
Bcribad, ma* be attril)nt«d diieflT t^ t^^ circomstance of its 
ntoMioD bens remote from tnj leading read, and in a wild 
and rarelT Tinted dUtrict of conntrr, namely, the barony of 
Corran, m the comity of Sligo. Of this boroaT, die moun- 
tain called Ceis or Kiih-Corran, is the most strikiiig geogra- 
pUeal CsMure. It is compoMd of tabnlar limestone ; h^ a 
■at ontliDe U top, but is predpitons on its sides, and rises to 
an altitnde of upwards of^a tfaonsand feet. To the tUTelter 
Jovmeyiiig from Boyle to Slieo ft most be a ftmiliw and 
pleating ooject, as, after pasAig the little town of Ballina- 
nd, it offers, for some miles of the road towards the west 
•ad aontli-weit, the charms of a monntain bonndary in con- 
trast to the rich woods of HoUybrook, and the aelightlnl 
vistas rf the water of Longh Arrow, or Arra, which skirt 
the road alone the east. But the most precipitous and noble 
point of Kiih-Corran is presented to the west, and is not 
Ma bj the traveller on this road, which must for a time be 
abandoned to enable lum to see it, as well as the wonderful 
eaves vAiA open on Hs face, and to wfaidi we haie now to 
eaU tbe attMrtirai of onr readers. On tUi western side, the 
■omit^n, to wUUq a hundred feet or two of its amnmit, prs- 


s a green bat boldly sltnnng grassy face, fornted of th« 
is of the rocks above, which rise perpendicalarly, and \oi)k 


e by the 


the Cyclops or gunts of old, tl 

And such impression is increased tn a 

lofty and magni'icent cares, which p 

doorways, and lead into the inmost receeses of the m 

It is of one of these entrances, and tbe most remarii^tle for 

grandeur, that our illustration attempts to giie an idea. lU 

height is no less than twenty feet. How far the eaves extend, 

we are unable to speak with certainty ; they are uodonbtedlT 

of great extent, uid, if the local accounts are to be Inuted. 

reach even to the opposite or eastern side of the mountain, 

and contain lakes of unfathomable depth, and spars of uniBta- 

ginable beauty. 

A spot so striking to the imagination oovld not be, in Ire- 
land, witbont its le^nds of a romantic and angular diai«cter; 
and some of these are of a most remote antiquity, and OOD- 
nected with the earliest legendary history of onr country. la 
the ancient topographical tract called tfae Dinnseanchos, whicb 
giree the origin, according to the poets, of the names of the 
Lrkable mountains, lalies, rivers, caves, forts, &c in 


Ireland, we are told that Corran received its name firom the 
liarper of IMaiicecht, to whom tliat magical race, called the 
ToBthade Danann, gave •■" ' — '- 


musical skill j and popular tradition stilt points I 
^'~'~ " -an as his resideno^ according to tiM 
the IMnnseanchos 


as a reward for his 


Kish-Corran as his resideno^ a 
quoted in the IMnnseanchos : — 

" Here used to dwell the gentle Corann, whose hand was 
skilled in placing w the hup ; Corann w«i the 00I7 ollave of 
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Dranddi (withrwhom ho lired). In firee aod peaceable seonrity* 
To Corann of the soft nmsie, the To&tha De eave with great 
honour ft ftee territorv tor his skilAil playfaig, his knowledge, 
and his astrology. Here was he, this generous man, not with- 
out Hteratnre or in a churlish fortress, but in a place where 
the stranger was at liberty to a free sojournment with him, 
this fiberiu prosperous man.*' 

The same authority accounts for the prefix Cets, or, as it is 
proDoimoed, JTisA, which is applied to the mountain by a yery 
singular legend, according to which it would appear that it 
was originally the name of a lady, who with fiye others were, 
by a charm compounded with tne nut-fruit, metamorphosed 
into pigs, the unnappy Ceis herself being here subsequently 
slain. Howeyer this may be, there is nothing improbable in 
the supposition that the oayes of Kish.Corran were in former 
times the fayourite dens of the wild boar, the wolf, and many 
other animals now extinct ; they furnish a secure retreat to 
the fox and many other wild animals at the present day. P. 


ON BENEVOLENCE OF CHARACTER. 

BT XAETIM DOTLE. 

If it be affliotiye, on one side, to reflect upon the deeds of 
cruelty and oppression which preyul upon earth, through the 
instrumentality of man, it is deliehtful, on the other, to per. 
ceiye that human reason, instead of bein^ abused and per- 
Terted into a source of tyrannical oppression, is occasionally 
exercised, as it ought to be, in promoting happiness and so- 
cial harmony, eyen among brutes ; in producing that degree 
of peaceful concord, which it has been proyed may exist 
among animals whose natural antipathies are the most yio- 
lent imaginable — ^that feeling which disarms the strong among 
them of all desire to tyrannise oy^ and destroy the weak, 
and is brought into exercise by a steady and perseyering sys- 
tem of early training (and consequent acquirement of abiding 
habits), directly opposed to that which prompts us to place a 
whip in the hand of a child. 

I haye been led into this train of contemplation, from 
haying recently witnessed a practical illustration of the won- 
derful eflSBCts producible by what may fairly be termed a 
beneyolent system, for there is no degree whateyer of harsh 
discipline connected with it — no staryation, no blows, nothing 
of that " reign of terror,*' under the influence of which Van 
Amburgh has doubtless effected his dominion oyer the most 
ferodous of beasts ; the exhibition of which power, while it 
surprises, does not please us ; for, though, by an effort of the 
imagination, the mmd may be led for a moment to the anti- 
cipation of the scene in which " the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid,'* it quickly 
considers this surprising display of human power with painful 
sensations, from the conyiction that extreme seyerity of dis- 
cipline alone has enabled man in this instance to attain his 
despotic soyereignty, and that the unnatural results which he 
beholds are an eyidence that the legitimate dominion granted 
to man '* oyer eyery thing that moyeth upon the ear£," has 
in this case, as in ten thousand others, been oyerstrained and 
abused. 

Whfle animals of prey are in a state of nature, they either 
aroid each other, or meet in deadly contest, according to the 
degree of their antipathies ; and until He who has impressed 
their dispositions upon them shall bid them lie down together 
in peace, no efforts of puny man can ayail in changing their 
habits, except under such rare circumstances as confirm the 
general law of instinct whidi leads them to destroy each 
ether. But the dislike which many of the domesticated ani- 
mals entertain for each other, is rreatly increased by the en- 
couragement which they receiye &om man. The dog, whidi 
under other treatment would be familiar with the cat or the 
hog, is taught from his puppyhood to pursue and worry each 
of them ; the cat instinctiyely defends herself with those claws 
which are her natural weapons, and she scratches her oppo- 
nent's face, and through uieir aftor life they are neyer tno- 
roughly reconciled to eadi other, but liye proyerbially as 
" cat and dog." The hog cannot defend himself from the 
teeth of the dog ; his ears are torn by them ; he cannot reta- 
liate, but he liyes eyer afterwards in dread of the whole ca« 
sine race. Dogs, which otherwise would Uye in harmony 
together, are taught to fight ; their natural jealousy is en- 
eooraged, ftid they are rendered bullies by profession. 

That the dread of man is in a certain degree naturally upon 
eyery beast of the field and bird of the air, cannot be dis- 
f vted^ but this feeling is increased oonsidensbly by tiie cspe- 


n'snce wiiich many brutes haye of* man's caprice or tyranny, 
and this dread is transmissible (as may be justly inferred from, 
cases which are perfbctly analogous, such as the acquired ha- 
bit of pointing at game) to their posterity. 

A beneyolent man, liying, as we read of Robinson Crusoe, 
among his goats, ceases to be an object of apprehension to 
the animals around him ; eyen birds, habituated to his kind- 
ness and protection, would become diyested of the dread of 
man ; and each sucoessiye g^eration of those familiarized 
birds would probably become more and more disposed to asso- 
ciate with him, if he were systematically kind and encourag- 
ing in his manner. Such experiments with the brute kindjit 
is true, can be but extremely partial, and are unattended 
with aflyyery practically useful results in themselves ; but, 
as respects ine education of ckUdren^ they are of extreme 
utility m exciting tender and beneyolent feelings, and awaken- 
ing^ the intellectual faculties from subjects merely sensual or 
idly amusing ; they teadi us ** to look from Nature up to 
Nature's God." 

There neyer was a better founded obseryation than that of 
the late Mr Cobbett, that no one should be entrusted with 
the care of the nobler animals who had not been habituated 
to treat the lesser ones with kindness. 

I loye to see a child feeding his rabbits or pigeons, and fami- 
liarly playing with them, consulting their tastes, and contri- 
buting to their comforts by eyery means within his power. 
Surely such a pursuit should not be rudely discouraged ; 
how much more humanising than the desire to possess " imps 
for a penny," to which I haye recently adyerted ! It tends 
to render a child compassionate in his disposition to all God's 
creatures, and unwilling tq hurt, for the sake of inflicting 
pain, or from thoughtless mischief. 

And I am iust enough of phrenologist to be of opiidon 
that, if there be any remarkable developement of the organ 
of destrucUyeness, this may be sufficiently counteracted by 
the exercise of feelings which haye connection with the faculty 
of beneyolence, and so modified, by ayoiding all pursuits of a 
cruel nature, as to constitute, with God's blessine, a beneyolent 
character, which, by the indulgence of the inherent inclina- 
tion to cruel sports, would become of the opposite nature ; 
for there is unquestionably an adaptation of the mind, as well 
as the body, to the circumstances under which indiyiduals are 
placed. U is with the faculties of the human mind as with 
the habits of brutes ; when exercised, they acquire strength, 
and gradually become more deyeloped and confirmed ; ay, and 
become hereditary too in proportion to their original or gra- 
dually progressing degree of deyelopement. How important, 
then, that the higher faculties, on which depends the eieyation 
of the moral character, should be strene^ened by use and 
exercise I But I haye digressed far from uie illustration which 
I was about to glye at the beginning, of a practically beneyo- 
lent system of brute education. 

There stands on eyery fine day, near one of the great 
London bridges, a mild, cheerful looking man, who exhibits 
to the passers by an assemblage of animals of the most de- 
cided antipathies by nature, who liye together in the same 
large cage in perfect harmony. The notion of collecting into 
one family sucn apparently discordant members, originated, I 
belieye, with a gentleman who has long made the brute animal 
economy the suDject of his inyestigations, and who suggested 
to John Austin the harmlessness, at least, of earning the 
means of his support by the noyel and interesting exhibition 
of a cat, rats, mice, Guinea pigs, hawks, pigeons, owls, and 
starlings, and, I beheye, another bird, under the same limited 
roof, and with perfect freedom of access from one to another. 
One of the pigeons is now hatching, without an^ cause of 
alarm from the hawk for the safety of her anticipated off- 
spring ; for that bird is so far from being of a destructiye 
temper, that he frequently feeds a young starling with meat 
from his own bill, and apparently of his own impulse ; nor 
do any of the birds manifest appr^ension from the cat, which 
has been almost born in their company, and although fre- 
quently permitted to go outside the cage and take Uie air 
without restraint, returns soon again, without having had her 
disposition corrupted by intercourse with bad company, takes 
up ner fayourite position in a comer, where the rats most affec- 
tionately run up to her for warmth and concealment from the 
public gase, behind her furry and comfortable back. The 
pigeons ai^ also allowed their ld!>erty occadonally, but they 
soon return to their quarters, which habit has rendered plea- 
sant to them. 

Now, I by no means recommend to parentSy for th^ ehil- 
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dren, tlie establlBhment of a domestic menagerie, for the (»re 
of thiB would be extremely troublesome, and occupy time 
which should be spent to far better purpose ; nor do 1 recom- 
mend the keepme of useless pets of any kind, my object be- 
ing merely to pomt out, by actual exemplification, what the 
benevolent |>rt7ict/>2s, systematically exercised, can produce even 
under the most adverse circumstances. On what are caUed 
pets, such as lapdof s and parrots, much wann, kind feeling 
IS often unprofitably bestowed. When Ponto dies of plethora, 
or PoLi. from cold or infirmly, sensibilities are sometimes 
called forth, which would not flow from the contemplation of 
human sufferings. The servant who is daily employed to wash 
and comb the doe, is perhaps never sent upon an errand of 
mercy to any of the distressed families around the mistress, 
and a wayworn eroup of children may unavailingly solicit the 
luxurious food n^ch is placed before the pampered pet^ with- 
out shame or scruple. 

I do not intend to maintain the pet system in general ; it is 
the principle of humanity which 1 seek, not uiat mawkish 
sensibility which causes so many to weep at the dramatic ex- 
hibition of fictitious woe, who would not drop one tear of sym- 
pathy for real miserv, divested, lis in the scenes of every-day 
life, of the embellisnments and romantic adjuncts which false 
sentiment delights in. We all, it is true, require some especial 
objects of endearment, sometUng on which the feelings of the 
heart may find expansion, else we become cold, semsh, and 
very disagreeable to every one. In childhood, therefore, the 
disposition to love even the domestic animals bom for our use, 
should be sedulously fostered, but not to such excess as to 
weaken the affection for parents, brothers, sisters, or friends. 
The principle should only be checked, however, in its exuber- 
ance, never crushed. In nuiture years the affections should 
have the highest objects, and in those instances in which the 
Creator has denied the gift of of^ring to us, I would respect- 
fully suggest to those ^o desire pets, the adoption of an or- 
phan or two, whom they may train both for eaith and heaven, 
m preference to any otner perishable idob. 


LAGHT-E-OURIA. 
" The kmgett wiy round to often the diortett way home.*'— Old Proverb, 

I WAS not more than eight or nine years old when the fol- 
lowing anecdote was related to me by the actor or sufferer, 
whichever he mi^t be called, himself He was a fine stately 
old gentleman. Uis family had once been powerful ; but in 
the troubles with which the page of Ireland s history is filled 
and darkened, they had been reduced, and he, fleeced by a 
treacherous guarcQan of the last renmant of the property, 
had been compelled to accept the influence of frienas in pro- 
curing him a commission in the dvil service (for in war he 
woulanot serve them) of a government whidi he loathed. 

He was of a stem and rather gloomy disposition, and 
rarely condescended to social or pleasant conversation, much 
less to notice children ; but sometimes the genial fire within 
would thaw the icy surface, and diffuse life and light around. 
The bow could not be kept ever bent: the garrison was 
too feeble to keep constant watch and ward, and a view 
would be sometimes gained, through an open door, of a heart 
fitted bv nature to ^ve and receive all suUunary happi- 
ness.^ 1 heard his history long after his career had closed. 
But it has nothing to do vnth the present story — another tune 
for it. 

I had been playing marbles with my cousin and plavfellows ; 

we quarreUed, and were proceeding to blows, when Mr M , 

who was sitting, unobserved by us, on a stone bencht and had 
witnessed our dispute, called to us both to approach him. 
He took one on each knee, and looking alternately at us, 
said, in a tone «o mild and different from his usual harsh 
commanding voice, that we could scarcely think it was the 
same man i^o spoke, ** Boys, beware of sudden ungovernable 
passion ; under its influence you might commit, in one moment, 
an act which would embitter, with remorse and vain regret, 
all your subsequent life. 

When a young man, I once suffered so keenly the conse- 
quence of mv ungovernable temper, that were I to live a thou- 
sand years, I could not forget it. I see that your curiosity is ex- 
cited, and YOU would like to hear the circumstance ; but it 
b connected with a ghost story, and I must tell you all." *' Oh 1 
do, Mr M " ^^^ ** ^^^ P^P^ ^7^ there are no sudi things 
as ghosU or fairies, and nurse says there are ; and nurse 
ttTW t«Iulie5, and G«rti^alypi^a would not, and I do not know 


what to think between them." " WelL" said he, " I shall tell 
you the story, and it will help you to form your judgment. 

From the high road between Cork and Clovne, and aboni 
three miles from ^e latter, a small by-road, or < borheen»' 
branches off. It is of very ancient date, belonging to timet 
when men were guided by the position of the sun ouring tha 
day, and the stars at night, and when, oonsequentiy, their 
track lay over mountain and hollow, through wood and bog, 
as the avoidance of impediments (except to a very short 
dbtance) would have throvm them qiute out of thttr reckon* 
ing, and toil was much less regardea then than in these de- 
generate days. The road by La^ht-e-Ouria u decidedly a 
shorter way to Cloyne than the hi^h road f^m which it di- 
verges ; but a saying has arisen smce it was made, ' the 
longest way round b the shortest way home,' that has been 
so often used as a conclusion to a debate upon ' which of the 
roads should be taken,* that the wisdom of our ancestors la 
voted folly, and their ways are no longer trodden. 

Other reasons than the unevenness of its surface are how- 
ever not wanting, and many a headstrong drunken farmer, 
upon whom all other argument had been tried in vain, has 
been induced to turn his horse's head to the new road, by the 
soft voice of the * Vanitha' whbperinff in hb ear that ' it 
would be midnight ere they passed La^t-e-Ouria.' 

Laght, in Irish, signifies a heap of stones, and it b ena- 
ternary in Ireland, wherever a murder has been committed, 
for every passer-by to throw a stone upon the spot. A heap, 
or * laeht, b thus soon formed, and it receives the cogno- 
men of the unfortunate individual whose untimely end itconv- 
memorates. 

In the beginmng of the month of October 1775, when re* 
siding in 0)rk, I received a note from the Earl of Inchi- 
quin, desiring me to meet him at Cloyne between five and six 
o'clock on the following morning, on most pressing and im- 
portant business. I immediately ordered my horse, deter- 
mining to dine with a particular friend n^o resided about 
half way, to jog quietly on in the evening, and have, what I 
always relished, a night's repose on the spot where my morn- 
ing's business awaited me. 

Mr Ahem was one of a class well known in the south aa 
* gentlemen farmers,' being mostiy reduced genUemen who 
farmed a portion of the grounds that once bdonged to their 
ancestors, in many instances to themselves. 

Hospitality, the virtue they most prided themselves upon, 
they carried to a fault ; and my friend Ahem, in common with 
the rest, made it a rule, without an exception, that a bottle 
either of wine or whbky once opened, should be finished on 
the spot. Upon thb occasion, however, I felt it necessary tQ 
demur. The last bottle of whbky haviiu^ been opened with- 
out my consent, and feeling that, although I was still capable 
of proceeding on my journey, the half of what remained would 
put it completely out of the question, I positively refused to 
take another drop except the * Dhuch-an-dhurrish,' or part* 
ing glass, and resisting all hb importunities to stay the nighti 
not relishing a ride of a dark morning, I took my departnrt 
about an hour before inidni|;ht. 

I never was a believer m ghosts or fairies, or any class 
of idle, mischievous, disembodied creatures ; but upon thb ocs 
casion, whether from melancholy or loneliness, or the darkc 
ness, which was so intense as to force me to proceed very slowly, 
or from my friend's stirrup-cup having slightiy obnubilated 
my reasoning faculties witnout producing the usual valour, 
I know not. Certain it is, I did not fed comfortable, and 
wished most fervenUy for just aa much light as would enable 
me to urge my horse forward at a quicker pace, but the moi« 
I wbhed for hght the darker it became, until my eyea adied 
in endeavouring to penetrate the gloom. 

A row of tail trees ran alonff at each side of the road, and 
nearly met at top, and the fitful breeze just agitating tiia 
leaves, or occasionally moving the branches so as to oaoae a 
low, moaning, creaking nobe, jarred my nerves, and made me 
feel still more and more unpleasant. At length, when I had 
arrived at an intolerable pitch of nervous excitement, the 
darkness became less intense, and I oould just diatkigiuah a 
breach in the row of trees upon the right, whidi marked the 
locality of the ' laght. ' Taking advantage of the opportunity, 
I pressed my horse. He seeined to have become as nerrona 
as myself, for he answered to the slight toudi of the spur 
with a loud snort and a violent spring, which I conaiderea so 
totally uncalled for, as to give me a very fair exenae for ht&ag 
in a passion, and venting my irritability which I proceeded 
to do with my whip, M giving my nrndm mwe uftim than 
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the spur ; but instead of plungiiig along at a mad gallop, as 
I expected, my horse ceared, and taming sharply round, at- 
tempted a ili^t back. Again and again I turned his head 
to tne road, but onward he would not go ; this was yery 
strange, for he never shied or started. At len^^ I tried 
the soothing system; for I must confess tiiat the general 
belief that horses see what is hidden from the eyes of man, 
occurred to me, and I coaxed and patted him, and spoke gently 
and encouragingly to him, but he kept sidling, and tramping, 
attempting to turn, and answering every word or pat wiui 
a long snore, whilst I could perceive by nis forward pricked 
ears and the direction of his head, that his eyes were rivetted 
upon the heap of stones. Whilst thus engaged, and having 
somewhat qmeted his terror, I heard a soundlike the rattling 
of chains. Round and away with Rainbow. I brought him 
up aeain nearer than before. Again the chains clanked, and I 
could distinctly hear that they were chains, ere my horse 
bolted and ran again. * The third time,' said I, ' cohtains a 
charm, they say ; and, man or devil, ghost or fairy, I'll over- 
haul you. Who's there?' No answer. * AVho's there ?' Clank, 
clank, went the chains. I could see nothing. The perspiration 
was running down my face, but I was furious. * By tne hand 
of my grandfather, if you do not answer me, I'll go to you, 
and whilst sinew and whalebone last, you shall feel tiie butt 
of a loaded whip. Who are you ?' Again the chains clanked, 
and my horse would not consent to keep such company any 
longer. I dismounted, and, taking him a few paces back, tied 
him to a tree, and returned on foot to the spot. 

Behind the trees was a deep trench partly filled with 
ivater ; a hawthorn hedge grew at the farther side, and threw 
its branches nearly across. As I approached the * laght,' the 
rattling of the chains again rose, accompanied by a mashing, 
scrambling noise, as of something breaking through the hedge 
and trench. I sprang forward, striking with the heavy han- 
dle of my whip, having twisted the thong firmly round my 
hand and wrist. I had only beaten air, but the violence of 
the blow and weight of the whip carried me forward ; and, 
missing my footing in the darkness, I fell against, or rather 
upon, the monster of the chains *, and having made a furious 
grasp to save myself, iudge what was my horror at catching 
a handful of hair, such as might be expected to be felt upon 
an arctic bear 1 The creature slipped from me, and witn a 
tremendous plunge and frightful rattling of its chains, gained 
the road, overwhelming me completely m the muddy ditch. 

Just at that instant the whole truth flashed across my 
mmd ; and with a vengeful rage that I am ashamed to confess, 
I sprang up, and pursuing my unfortunate victim, a jackass, 
who cowd make but Httle exertion to escape, being spancelled 
with a piece of an iron chain, I kept my oath, by belabouring 
poor Neddy until I could strike no more from exhaustion. I 
then turned to remount my horse ; but he was gone, having 
left the principal portion of his bridle hanging on the bough 
fbr a keepsake. Nothing saved Neddy from a second edition, 
with considerable additions, bnt the recollection of the hour, 
the neceesity of catching my horse, and the confounded dis- 
taaoe I should have to travel afterwards, for he was, of course, 
gone the wrong way. 

I ran as fast as I could, but was soon obliged to pull up. 
' I found that I was carrying weight, and no li^t weight, for 
my clothes were saturated with water, and covered thickly 
with mud. Having scraped off as much as I could of the 
latter, I got along, and about twp o'clock reached my friend's 
house a^^dn, entertaining a funt hope that Rainbow had re- 
turned to the last stall he had occupied ; and so he had. 

Not finding the gate open, he had jumped the road fence, 
and was quietly grazing with two or three other horses. 
There was now light enough to distinguish objects at a hun- 
dred yards ; and 1 could see his saddle, but how to catch him 
was now the question, for he had at all times a propensity to 
keep Ms liberty when he had got it ; and to think of catching 
him without help was idle. I approached the house, but just 
then recollected that my firiend nad a couple of dangerous 
mastiff dogs, of extraordinary sise and ferocity ; and as the 
entrance to the front of the house lay through the farm-yard, 
in whioh they were kept, it would be as much as my life was 
worth to approach it. My only chance was to get at the 
rere ; and haymg made the circuit of a few fields, I reached 
it, and, selecting a window likely to belong to some sleeping 
apartment on the ground floor, I tapped at it with the butt 
ot mf whip. Receiving no answer, I repeated the knock, and 
placmgmj head dose, heard a female vc^ce exclaim, * Marcy 
saye lu, it's the boys ;' and the speaker harried barefooted 


from the room. I knew that the only female inmate of tlie 
house was the daughter of an old follower of the funilv, wymr 
called < the servant man ;' for Pat or Paddy fulfilled the ma^ 
nifold duties of butler, footman, gardener, and valet, bendes 
taking a hand at every thing about the farm in turn. 

Whilst considering whether or not I should knodc itfiin, 
I had the satisfaction to see, by the still increasing fight, 
that the shutter of an upper window was cautiously opened ; 
then the window was gently raised; and I waited for the 
appearance of a head to announce myself, when a bright flash 
issued forth, accompanied by a tremendous report. Away 
went my hat ; and at the same instant the dogs opened, not 
barking, but with yells upon yells, as if Pandemonium was 
let loose. * Ahem I Ahern I' I roared out, ' what are you at ? 
'Tis I — don't you know^e ? — M— My horse has run away ; 
he's in your field, and 1 want help to catch him.* I bellowed 
this at the top of my voice, in tne vain endeavour to drown 
the * bow-wow-oo-oo-oo-oo-oo' of the dogs. The answer I 
received was, * You to (hiccup) blazes (hiccup) ; here's at you 
again, you villains.' I threw myself down as my <nionaam 
kind host discharge a second blunderbuss at me ; out was 
instantly on my legs again, as the roaring of the dogs an- 
nounced their rapid approach. They had in some manner 
got out of the yard. I glanced hurriedly round for some 
place of shelter. A large arbutus tree was the nearest object, 
and into it I scrambled, just as the dogs appeared in full 
career upon the field. 

They made repeated springs at me, for I was not above 
eight feet from the g^oimd, but I contrived, by well-aimed 
kicks in the jaws, to keep them at bay for a while. I was 
thus pleasantly engaged for about five minutes, when Aheara. 
and four or five men made their appearance. He carried a 
blunderbuss in his hand, another tucked under his arm, and a 
brace of holster pistols stuck in his waistband, ffis old ser- 
vant had the master's fowling-piece, and the rest, who were 
farm servants, had pitchforKs. 

As soon as I espied them, I roared out, ' Call off the dogs, 

Tm M , you stupid drunken rascal.' 'Ho! ho! he's — 

hie — ^up in the arbutus.' ' Blur-an-agers, tare-an-tafly, sir, 
you'll shoot the dogs !' said old Ps^dy, knocking up the 

levelled blunderbuss. ' It's Mr M ; don't ye know his 

voice ? Down, Fin — down, Oscar — down with ye,' and with 
persuasive words, and still more persuasive blows of the fowl* 
mg-piece, Pat drew off the dogs, and took them away. I 
came down in a state of indescribable rage. Nothing vexes 
a man so much as the consciousness of being an object of 
mirth or ridicule. 

Having paused awhile for words, I poured forth a torrent 
of abuse on Ahem. He hiccupped once or twice, looked with 
the most stupid astonishment at me, and, when I paused for 
breath, * damned me but it would have been due to me to be 
shot ; firstly, for leaving a Christian habitation at the dead 
hour of the night ; secondly, for going at that hour by a 
haunted road ; and, thirdly, for attempting to get in at 
a back window of his house, when I well knew ttiat I had 
only to raise the latch, and walk in at the front door.' 

' How thed — could I get past your infernal dogs ?' said L 

' Good dogs always know friends from foes,' he replied ; 

* but — ^hic — it was just one of your tricks — ^you wanted to 
frighten me, and— ha ! ha I ha !— you got frightened yourself, 
and the devil's cure to you I— hie' I was beginning again, 
when he stopped ^me by saying, * that if I thought he had 
taken any advantage of me, matters could be made even ;' and 
he produced the holster pistols, saying * that they were both 
double loaded ; he had charged them himself, and I might 
have my dboice.' In a minute the ground was measur^ ; 
the men were ordered not to interfere, but stand aside ; and 
Ahem himself asked me if I was ready, and immediately said 

* fire!' 

Well might he say 'the pistols were double charged;' 
they were trebly charged — loaded to the muzzles. In fact, it 
was safer to stand before than behind them. I was stunned 
by the report, and remained standing, until roused by one of 
the men asking me ' was I shot ?' adding, that * I had killed 
the masther.' In an instant the whole impropriety of my 
conduct flashed before me, and I ran to my poor unfortunate 
friend, who lay motionless. I knelt down ny his side, and 
never shall I forget the piercing anguish that at that moment 
penetrated my soul. Ail his virtues—his amiable qualities — 
his kind-heartedness — every good action of his life with 
which I was acquainted, and they wer^ numerous, i^peared 
in order before my mental vision; «Ad then consdence. 
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shaking tlie B&ffis, on which appeared, not the Gorgon's, hut 
my poor friend's blackened countenance, before me, and 
asking', * Why did you do this ?' froze up my faculties, and 
converted my outward seeming into stone ; but within, there 
was a foretaste of the eternal torments. 

Involuntarily I called upon his name ; tlie sound of my own 
voice started me, arousing me to a sense of keener anguish ; 
and I was about to break forth into some violent extravagance, 
when my ni^ortunate friend opened his eyes, and, looking at 
me with kindness, said, ' IkL— , you did not do it ; my pistol 
burst and has hurt me — ^take me into the house — I'm sober 
enough now.' 

Upon examination it was discovered that a piece of the pistol 
barrel had hit him above the forehead, cutting a path through 
his scalp ; one of his fingers was broken, and his hand and 
arm mrere severely contu^, but he seemed to think nothing of 
it, but desired one of the men to go for old Biddy Hoolaghan, a 
celebrated doctress, and the rest of them to catch Eainbow. 
I refused to leave him in his then present condition, of which 
I was the unlucky cause, but he would not hear of mv stop- 
ping'. ' No, no,' said he, ' your business cannot be neglectea ; 
and as to fault, we may divide the matter between us, and 
bear eacdt .his own share. If I did not make the ridiculous 
rule, that a bottle of whisky once opened should be finished 
at once, I would not have drunk after you left me, but have 
gone to bed at once ; in which case I'd have known your 
voice, and all would have been rig^t. And if you were not 
so lazy as to object to a morning ride (which you must take 
after all), you'd have staid where you were, ana saved all the 
mischief. But, at all events, remember for the rest of your 
days that * Uie longest way round is often the shortest way 
home.' 

Rainbow was caught at length. Ahem lent me a bridle, and 
at four o'clock I fa^d the road ag^ain, and arrived at Cloyne, 
without further adventure, at five, thoroughly soaked with 
the rain, which commenced heavily soon after my second de- 
parture, andfor wldch I was thankful, as it partially cleansed 
me from the ditch mud, and accounted for my dripping and 


who had established every person in his country in his rightful 
hereditarj possessions, to the end that no one of them might 
bear enmity to another ; a man who had not suiFered the power 
of the English to come into his country, for he had formed a 
leafue of peace and anuty with the King" of England so soon 
as he saw that the Irish would not yield tne superiority to any 
one chief or lord among themselves, but that fnends and blood 
relations fiercely contended against one another ; and a man 
who had carefully protected from harm or violation the Ter- 
mon-lands (or sanctuaries) belonging to the friars, chnroh- 
men, poets, and ollaves. 

This O'Donnell (Hugh, son of Hugh Roe) died on the 5tfa 
of July, in the year of salvation 1537, being Wednesday, in the 
monastery of Donegall, having first taken upon him tne habit 
of St Francis, having bewail^ his crimes and iniquities, and 
done penance for his sins and transgressions. He was buried 
the same monastery, with all me honour and aidemnlty 
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which were his due ; and Magnus O'Donneil was nominated 
to succeed him in Ms place by the successors of St Colunb- 
kille [viz. the Abbots of Rilmacrenan, Ru»hoe, and Denry], 
with die permission and by the advice of tne nobles of Tyr- 
connell, both lay and ecclesiastical. 


THE HARP. 

Thb harp was the fSavourite musical instmment, not only of 
the Irish, but of the Britons and other northern nations, during 
the middle ages, as is evident firom thdr laws, and from every 
passage in weir history in which there is the least alluskm 
to music. By the laws of Wales, the possession of a haip 
was one of the three things that were necessary to oonstitttte 
a gentleman, that is, a freeman ; and no person could pretend 
to that title, unless he had one of those favourite instrumenta, 
and could play upon it. 

In the same laws, to prevent slaves from pretending to be 
gentlemen, it was expressly forbidden to teach or to permit 
ttiem to play upon the harp ; and none but ]the king, the Idng'a 


^1^ * * k r ' A '^^^^'^^ "^'^ SL PJ?:"^ , musicians, ind gentlemen, were aUowed to have hirps in th^ 
soded state when I made my appearance >fbre £he earl ^^.^^^ A lentleman's harp was not liable to be'seUed for 


which I was obliged to do, without changing my dress, at 
half past five." N Ais i. 


CHARACTER OF O'DONNELL, PRINCE OF TYR- 

CONNELL IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

(From the MS. Annals of the Four Masters, translated by 

Mr O'DoNOVAN.) 

A.D. 1537. In thb year died O'Donnell (Hugh, son of 
Hug^ Roe, who was son of Niall Garve, who was son of 
Torlo^ of the Wine), Lord of Tyrconnell, Mshowen, Kinel- 
Moen, Fermanagh, and Lower Connaught ; a man to whom 
rents and tributes had been paid by the people of other terri- 
tories over which he had acquired domimon and jurisdiction, 
such as Moylorg, Machaire-Chonnacht, Clann-Conway, Cos- 
telle, Gallen, Tirawly, and Conmaicne-Cuile, to the west, and 
Oireacht-ui-Chathain (the patrimony of O'Kane), the Route, 
and Clannaboy, to the east ; for of all these there was not one 
territory that had not given him pledges for the payment of 
his tribute of protection. It was this man who had compdled 
the four lords who ruled Tyrone in his lifetime, to g^ve him 
new diarters of Inishowen, *Kinel-Moen, and Fermanagh, by 
way of confirmations of the ancient charters which his ances- 
tors had held in proof of their right to govern these coun- 
tries ; and this he had done, in order that ne might peaceably 
enjoy juris^ction over them, and have authority to summon 
their rorces into the field when he wanted them. Neither in all 
this is there anything to be wondered at, for never had victory 
been seen with his enemies — never had he retreated one foot 
from any army, whether small or numerous ; he had been distin • 
goished as an abolisher of evil customs, and a restrainer of evil 
deeds, a destroyer and baniaher of rebels and plunderers, and a 
rigid enforcer of the Irish laws and ordinances after the strictest 
and most upright manner ; he was a man in whose reign the sea- 
sons had been favourable, so that both sea and land had been 
profusely productive while he continued on the throne ;t a man 

" Mow the barony of Rauhoe. 

t Comuc. In bb nittrucilons to his ton Culny, telli him that *' when a 
irortli]r prineordgiM. the great God aendi fafourable leaaoiM.** It li worthy 
ofttnark that, anong the oriental natloiia, the mum notion prevailt to the 
and ttie poeta o f the Beat freqaendy eureaa their antidpatloas 
weather and abundant harvects upon toe acoeaiion of a penca* 
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to the throne. 






gentleman's harp 
2lebt, because the want of it would have degraded him frona 
his rank, and reduced him to a slave. 

The harp wa9 in no less estimation and universal use among 
the Saxons and Danes ; those who i^yed upon this instru- 
ment were declared genUemen by law; their persons were 
esteemed inviolable, and secured from injuries by very severe 
penalties ; they were readily admitted into the highest coia- 
pany, and treated with distinguished marks of respect wher- 
ever they appeared. 


/ 


Akbcdotb'of Jerome Duioenan, a Hakper. — Some ca- 
rious tales are told of Jerome Duigenan, a Lettrim harper, 
bom in the year 1710. One is of so extraordinary a charac- 
ter, that, were it not for the particularity of the details, whioli 
savour strongly of an origin m fact, the editor would hesitate 
to give it publicity. He is, however, persuaded that he has it 
as It was communicated to O'Neill, between whose time and 
that of Duigenan there was scarcely room for the inventioa of 
a story not substantially true. It is as follows : — " There was 
a harper," says O'Neill, " before my time, named Jerome 
Duigenan, not blind, an excellent Greek and Latin scholar, 
and a charming performer. I have heard numerous anecdotes 
of him. The one that pleased me most was this. He lived 
with a Colonel Jones, of Drumshambo, who was one of the 
representatives in parliament for the county of Leitrim. The 
colonel, being in Dublin, at the meeting of parliament, met 
wiUi an English nobleman who had brought over a Welsh 
harper. "When the Welshman had played some tunes before 
the colonel, which he did very well, the nobleman asked hfaM« 
had he ever heard so sweet a finger ? ' Yes,' replied Jonea, 

* and that by a man who never wears either linen or woollen.' 

* I bet you a hundred guineas,' says the nobleman, * you oaa't 
produce any one to excel my Welshman.' The bet was accord- 
ingly made, and Duigenan was written to, to come immft 
diately to Dublin, and bring his harp and dms of Cauihack 
with him ; that is, a dress made of beaten rushes, with some- 
thing like a caddy or plaid of the same stuff. On Duigenan'a 
arrival in Dublin, the colonel acquainted the membera 
with the nature of his bet, and they requested that it mj^it 
be decided in the House of Commons, before business com- 
menced. The two harpers performed before all the maoAen 
accordingly, and it wm uiuuiimoiialy decided in hjanr of 
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Duigenan, who wore his full Cauthack dress, and a cap of the 
same stuff, shaped like a sugar loaf, with many tassels; he 
was a tall, handsome man, and looked very well in it.'* — 
Bunting's Ancient Mumic of Ireland, 


THE MOUNTAIN WALK. 

BT J. U. V. 

From the haunts of busy life. 
Homes of care, and paths of strife, 
Up the breezy mountain way, 
'Mid the upper fi^ds of day, 
Let me wander, far and lonely, 
Without guide, save nature only ; 
And stiU ever as I go. 
Lose all thought of things below, 
Cast all sorrow to the wind, 
"While the low vales sink behind : 
Fetterless and spirit free 
As the merry mountain bee. . 
Like a spirit, thought and eye 
Buoyant between earth and sky. 
There to bask in free pure light 
On the joyous mountam height; 
Dallying with the breeze and shower, 
Claiming kin with every flower. 
Catching iris dreams that glance 
On the breath of circumstance. 
Changing with the changeful scene— 
Solenui, sombre, gay, serene : 
As each change fresn wonders bring, 
Weaving thought from every thing. 

Oft let shadovry hollows fall, 
And grejr cliffs' embattled wall 
Crown tne gloom with hoary height, 
Where the raven wheels his flight. 
Or green vale unfolding soft. 
In the lonesome crags uoft 
Shut the far down world f^om view. 
There, long up ether's darkening blue, 
The eye may gaze for worlds unseen, 
In the skyey void serene, 
And weave visions strange and fair, 
Of the starry empires there — 
Spirits chaneeless, pure, and bright. 
In their glorious vales of lirht ; 
Till some wild note break me spell 
From sequester'd rural dell 
Where the mountain ffoatherds dwell : 
So to break the wild n>nd dream. 
And to man brin^ down the theme ; 
For all ewrthly thmgs impart 
Thoughts of Man to human heart. 

Then flrom towery crag on hig^, 
If far city vrin the eye, 
Qlittering through the misty air, 
'Twere a prospect meet and fair 
For the lone sequestered gaze 
O'er its wide uncertain maze. 
Then to muse on wealth and fame, 
And on every specious name 
That guilds tne dross of earth below, 
Till, from reflection, wisdom grow. 
Wisdom : — ^not that sense which cleaveth 
To the world where all decdveth ; 
Not grave prudence, hard, yet hollow- 
In the beaten round to follow 
Lengthened aims, in life's short day, 
Whue the ages glide away : — 
But that moral, old and sage. 
Said and sung in every age ; 
Old as man — ^yet ever new. 
Heard by all, and known to few ; 
Murmur of Being's wave, that still, 
Unheeded as the babbling rill, 
la the world's noise, makee music only 
'Afidst the hush of deserts lonely. 

Last, from o'er the seaward steep, 
Let me view the spacious deep, 
While the billows break and flow 
In the cftTemed gloom below. 


There let cloud and sunbeam flee 
O'er the sunned and shadowy sea- 
Light and dark in fleeting strife, 
Like the vanities of life ; 
So to dream of joy and woe. 
Imaged in the ^ding show. 
As uiey come, and as they fly. 
To the verge of sea and say ; 
So our leys and sorrows flee, 
Onwara to eternity. 
Then away in spirit wrought 
By the voluntary thought. 
Where the heath is freshly springing. 
Where the sky-borne lark is clinging 
On mid air vnth lively song. 
Which the echoing cliffs prolong^ ; 
O'er wild steep and dreamy hollow. 
On, still onward let me follow. 
Wlule the ury mom is bright. 
While rich noon is at its hdght. 
Till eve falfi with sober grey. 
Freely let me roam away. 


APOLOGUES AND FABLES, 

IN PB08X AND ySRSE, FROM THE GERMAN AND OTHER 

LANGUAQES. 

(TransiaUd for the Irieh Penny Journal) 


No. I.— THE DISCONTENTED STONES. 

A MASON was one day at work, building a stout wall to 
protect a garden ; nieh him lay a piled-up heap of stones, 
which he took into his hands m succession, one by one, ac- 
cording as he wanted them. The stones on their part sub- 
mitted with exemplary quietness to be handled and intro- 
duced into their appropriate places ; for they were fiilly 
aware that the mason's object was to erect a wall, and thev 
knew equally well that tliat obiect could not be attained, if 
they took it into their thick heads to rebel against the 
principle upon which he was proceeding. At last, however, 
somewhat to the mason's amusement, it did so happen, after 
he had acoomj^lished a considerable portion of his task, that 
one contumacious fellow, upon being laid hold of, began to 
talk very big upon the rights of stones, and the tyranny of 
coercing stonekmd in general, declaring, that for himself, 
whether in a wall or out of a wall, he was determined to en- 
joy that liberty which was the birthright of every stone upon 
the earth, and that he would sooner he trodden into powder 
than surrender it. 

*' I tell you plumply and plainly. Master Mason," said he, 
^ that I 'mil not be subjected to restraint. I must have 
scope for my energies. I must have room to look about me, 
and be able to roll to the left side or to the right, as I think 
proper, like a free agent I" 

The mason, on hearing this, could not refrain from laugh- 
ing. " Truly," said he, " I have lighted here on an eccentric 
specimen of the stony tribe. So, my good friend, you wish to 
have room to roll about in — eh ?" 

" Precisely," returned the other. 

" Did you ever hear of the adage, ' a rolling stone gathers 
no moss ? " 

" Tes, and despise it," answered the Stone ; " a moss is a 
token of antiquity ; and antiquity and absurdity are synony- 
mous terms in my vocabulary. May heaven defend me from 
ever gathering moss I" 

** YVhew 1" whistled the mason, in a manner to indicate 
mingled surprise and contempt. ** Pray, what do you take 
yourself to be?" 

** What do I take myself to be 1 Just a stone— a wall 
stone — ^neither more nor less." 

" And are you content that I should allot you a position in 
the waU ?" 

Certainly I am.*' 
' And yet," said the mason, ** you declare you will not be 
satisfied to remain under constraint ? You must have room 
forsooth for your energies I Really your inconsistency is 
most ridiculous. Come ; I have no time to lose ; tell me at 
once what you would be at. Will you go into the wall, or 
shall I deposit you again on the ground ? 

'* I have made up my mind to oblige you by goine into the 
wall," replied the Stone, with % patromzing air $ **Dut I will 
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not be swindled out of my natural rights ! Liberty is the first 
of these — and I must hare liberty, even in a wall. 

" So you shall," said the man ; " your liberty will be that 
of obtaining your just position in the wall, and of maintaining 
it ondisturbedly." 

" Bah I what stupid, sneaJdnff notions you hare of liberty, 
surely ! I tell you again that I must have space to eroand 
and expatiate in. Do you think that I can stoop to fill the 
office of a mere wedge ? ' 

** Ton tire out my patience, friend," said the mason : ** there 
is no use in arguing the matter further. I see I cannot get 
yon to take up your lodging in the wall : I see I must throw 
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yon on the eara again.' 

" Very well ; belt so," returned the Stone : ** liberty before 
all things 1 Pitch me to a respectable distance from the other 
stones, that I may feel myseli unshackled and independent. I 
have the same right to be a fres-sfone that you have to be a 

** There, then," said the mason, and with the words he cast 
the Stone from him into the middle of the highway. 

The Stone was now in the full enjoyment of its darling li- 
berty. Exceedingly did it congratumte itself. For a time also 
everything went well with it. The summer was a mild one; 
the skies were bright, and the foot of the passenger was oon- 
tinnally transferring it to a new locality, and showing it daily 
more and more ofSe ways of the worldL But, aJas 1 the sum- 
mer could not last for ever : autumn came, and brought with 
it clouds of dust and showers of yellow leaves ; and wnen the 
wind.g^ts had subsided, there fell on the earth heavy torrents 
of rain; and the highway was covered with mire, flmd the 
measure of the isolated stone was forthwith taken for a surtout 
of mud ; and there it lay, fallen from its high estate, and com- 
pletely confounded by the passing eye wiui the vilest of the 
rubbish in its vicinity. 

But this was not the worst : in the course of a few weeks, 
the rains continuing still to fall, and the mire to accumulate, 
the earth gave way under it, and it became, as it were, im- 
bedded in a hole produced by the force of its own pressure on 
the soft soil, till at last no part of it remained above ground ex- 
cept the upper surface. Unfortunately, too, there was no longer 
a possibil&y of retracing its steps, for the wall was now erected 
and the mason was far away. JN'othing remained for it but to 
sink deeplier and deeplier into the earu, until not a vestige of 
it remained visible to the eye. Alas I for our poor Stone 1 Oh, 
Liberty 1 Oh, Independence ! ye are indeed desirable ob- 
jects oi attainment ; but surely they who seek ye at the expense 
of the great combining principle of social order, commit a 
senseless and>irremediable blunder. 

In the spring following, the mason was employed in building 
another waU. He hoped that his work would be suffered to 
proceed without interruption on this occasion at least, but he 
was speedily undeceived ; for one of the stones, just as in the 
previous year, began to grumble, and protest gainst the 
treatment to which it was wout to be subjected. The mason, 
recollecting the former scene, was on the point of flinging it 
away at once ; but second thoughts suggested to him Uie eli- 
gibiuty of first trying the effect of a little reasoning and re- 
monstrance, " for, after all," said he, aloud, '* no two stones 
are dtike, and though I have met with one that was proof 
against argument, another may be less intractable in my 
hands." 

" There it is 1 " cried the Stone impatiently ; " no two stones 
alike 1— -that's your foolish mistake, your ignorance. I tell 

fon that there is no difference between one stone and another : 
am just as good as any stone In the wall, and I insist on my 
prerogatives. * 

'* ^Mty-toitv r* exclaimed the mason, " but you are a sturdy 
beggar 1 Will you be condescending enough to define your 
prerogatives ? I will thank you to tell me briefly how you 
would have me dispose of you. 

•* I want to be a corner-stone, then," said the rebel, *' and a 
comer-stone I will be. I stand on my rights : all stones are 
equal ; so, quick ! — let me occnp^r a position in the comer." 

<* That you cannot do, my mena," retumed the mason : 
-'^ don't you see that the comer-stones are already in their 
places?'"^ 

*« I see that well enough," said the Stone ; ** but you can 
take one of them out, ana ftistall me in its place. I nave as 
clear a right to be there as any of them : equality is the badge 
of us aU : every one of us is m>m a common quarry : we are 
all stones alike. Take one of them out, and put me in." 

** Now, see hofw grossly incoxuistent yoa are I" urged the 


workman : " all stones, you assert, are equal, and have the 
same rights : yet you would have me rudely displace and de- 
grade one of them for your pleasure, though, according to 
your own acknowledgment, you are not a bit better than he is I 
IJpon my word, but you have enlightened conceptions of what 
constitutes equality. But I cannot stand here argufaig the 
auestion with you all day ; my time is predous ; I beg you wfll 
decide whether you are satisfied to form part of the wall or 
not." 

** Assuredly I am," said the other, *' but only as a comer 
stone. How ci^ you be so blind as not to see tnat we are aU 
stones alike, and all therefore equal ?" 

*' You are all stones alike," replied the mason, *' and so 
far equal, in a certain sense; but your eouality consists merely 
in your being all liable to serve as wall-stones, not In your 
bemg all qutuified for the place of comer-stones." 

** A truce with your slavish doctrines t" cried the malcon- 
tent ; " either make of me a comer-stone, or build your waB 
without me." 

" Is that your final dedsion?" asked the mason. *' I warn 
you not to tnfie with me, for I cannot let my work wait for 
you any longer." 

" I have said it," said the Stone. '' I would see your wall 
trampled into dust, and the whole universe along with it, be- 
fore I would surrender my great principle. Do what yoa 
please." 

" Go, then, refractory wronghead," exclaimed the mason, 
" go and emoy your equality where none wUl be likely to dis- 
pute it 1" And so sayiiu^, he cast the Stone from him with a 
vigorous jerk ; and the Stone, alter it had completed its jour- 
ney through the air, fell down, and firom the force of its own 
gravitation sank several feet low into the bottom of a deep 
and slimy pool. 

This was, for all historical purposes, the teraunatioa of its 
existence. What became of it in the pool ultimately, it Ib im- 
possible to conjecture, for half a century has elapsed since; 
but as a total extinguisher was put upon its aspirations after 
notoriety by the accident, it is highly probable that if not worn 
quite away by the Motion of the surroimding mud and water, 
it was at least gnawed to the core, in a moral sense, by its 
regrets for the fmly of its past misconduct— regrets wfaicn we 
may suppose to have been shared in a pr^ty equal degree 
by its twm-brother of the preceding year, which had sticSded 
so stoutly in its oolloquv with the mason for its favourite theory 
of liberty and indepenaence. 


THE AIR WE BREATHE, 

The objects which come every day before our eyes, the offices 
which involuntarilv and almost unconsciously we at each 
moment must perform in order that we may live, are pre- 
cisely the subjects concerning which the mass of mankind 
are least curious, and of the true nature and utility of which 
they are the most completely ignorant. It is thus with the 
air we breathe. There is no person but is aware of the ne- 
cessity of breathing, and of the motion of the air caused by 
winds ; but how few have asked themsdves, What is air ? 
How much is there of it ? Could the same aur be always 
used for breathing ? How do fishes manage living in water m 
place of air ? Yet the information thus obtainable might be 
the means of saving the lives of hundreds, as certaimy the 
ignorance on these points has been the source of death, by 
painful and lingering torture, in many cases. We purpose, 
therefore, now to give some information about air, to show 
the importance of it to mankind, and to indicate how much 
we owe to the Omniscient Providence that has given to air 
the properties that we find it to possess. 
^ Although " trifles light as air has become a proverb, yet 
air is positively heavy. A hogshead of air weighs about ten 
ounces ; this is heavier than w.e gas which is burned in the 
streets and shops, of which a hogshead would weigh only seven 
ounces ; and very much heavier tiian hydrogen gas, with which 
balloons were rormerly filled, a hogshead of hydrogen gas 
weighing only two-thirds of an ounce. A balloon filfed witii 
hydrogen, or even with coal gas, rises into the air, as <nl or a 
cork rises up through water. The air being tiius heavy, 
presses upon the earw ; and by measuring the degree of pres- 
sure we can tell how much air there is. This is done by aa 
instmment termed a barometer — a ^lass tube dosed at one 
end, and which, having been filled with quicksilver, is- turned 
upside down in a cup containing quicksilver liso. The 
tube bd^g shut at the top, the air does not presa on the 
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qnicksflrer inude, bat presses upon that in the basin; the 
qmcksilver in the tube, which tends natoralW to faU down 
Into the basin, is thos forced to remain up in the tube by the 
pressure of external air ; and it rises so hig^i that the pres- 
sure in^de, of the quicksUyer, and outside, of the air, is 
eoual. If the pressure of the air diminishes, the quicksilyer 
falls ; if the pressure of the air increases, the quicksilver 
rises : and as all great changes of the air are connected with 
duuiges of Uie weather, the barometer is generally known 
and consulted as a sort of weather-glass. 

Every space of an inch square supports fifteen pounds 
weight of ur ; at the rate of ten ounces to a hogshead, the 
depth of the air would therefore be about five miles. But it 
is much deeper, for air is what is termed compressible — ^that 
is to say, it may by pressure be squeezed into a smaller bulk ; 
and hence the air next the ground, being compressed by the 
portions above it, is much the heaviest portion. At three 
miles high a hogshead of air weighs only five ounces, and 
at eight mUes high, only two ounces ;• hence the limits of the 
air are much farther removed, and it is known to extend to 
at least forty miles. 

The office of the air is to support animal life : no animal 
can live without air : even fishes require air. The water in 
which they swim contains air mixed with it, and this water 
washing the gilts, which are their lun^s, serves to them as 
the air directly acts on us. If we boil water until the air 
is expelled from it, and let it cool in a close vessel, we may 
drown a fish by putting it into such water, as easily as a land 
animal; it could not breathe. It is thus that in the lakes on 
the tops of very Mgh mountains there are no fish. The heights 
are deserted by land and by water animals, in consequence of 
the air being too thin to support life. The way in which the 
air acts .upon the body is very interesting. The most abun- 
dant element of our food is what the chemists term carbon, 
of which, in a gross manner, charcoal may serve as an exam- 
ple. Now, we eat much more of this tiian wc require for the 
mxpp\y of our bodies, and it must be got rid of. This is done 
by its uniting in the body with a substance termed oxygen, 
and forming carbonic acid, the sort of air which boils up in 
soda water and ginger beer. This dissolves in the blood, co- 
lonrinff it a deep purple, and escapes from it when by the action 
of the heart the black blood is exposed to the action of the air 
on the surface of the lungs. Now, the office of the air is to 
supplv tills oxygen which removes the carbon from the blood. 
But tne air is not pure oxygen. If it were, it would act too 
violently. An animal which breathes pure oxygen, becomes 
flushed, pants violently, and, if not choked; dies of infiam- 
mation of the lungs, produced by the intense action. . In the 
air we breathe, the oxygen gas is diluted to the proper de- 
.«-gree by another gas, termed nitrogen, which is totally des- 
titute of power ; it does of itself no good and no harm ; it 
is the onljr substance that could be mixed in the air we breatiie, 
without interfering in any way. When thus the blood loses, 
by exposure to the air in tiie lungs, its carbonic acid, it takes 
oxygen in its place ; from dark purple it becomes bright red, 
and is then proper to take up a iresh quantity of carbon, 
and to sustain the body in health by its removal. 

When anything^ burns In the air, it is the oxygen which 
is active. The nitrogen dilutes here also the oxygen, and 
keeps its activity down to the degree most suitable to our 
wants. If the air were pure oxygen, all our domestic fires 
would be violent conflagrations ; our iron pokers and tongs, if 
heated red hot, would take fire and bum like squibs; no 
oomfort, no safety for society could exist. But in burning, 
this oxygen is aestroyed. If a candle be placed light^ 
under a glass bell, it will, after a littie, go out. The air 
will beoome unfit to support combustion. Here also, as well 
as in the burning of coals, coke, gas, oil, charcoal. See, the 
"oxygen is changd into carbonic acid, and precisely as a fresh 
sfmply of oxygen is necessary for the continuance of life, so 
is It for oombnstion. 

The air contains about one part in five of oxygen, and, as 
lias been, seen, this oxygen is uable to continual destruction 
by the breathiiu^ of animals and the bumine of fuel and of 
linits. An ormnary man spoils in twenty-four hours 720 
enbic foet of air, that is, a mass of air 1 1 feet 6 hiches square 
and 6 feet thick. The burning of three ounces of charcoal, 
or of a mould candle of six to the pound, produces the same 
effect. It is not unusual in a factory to bum ten tons of coal 
a-day, which spoils 3,185,760 cubic feet of air, a mass of a 
quarter of a mde square and six fiset thick. If we multiply 
these mmibers by the Dumber of inhabitants, of mm andT of 


all other animals upon the earth, and also by the quantity of 
foel burned all over the globe, it will be evident that without 
some regulatlne power superior to all that mere human means 
could devise, we air might ultimately become unfit to be the 
sustenance of Uvinf bdngs, and all the numerous tnhes of 
animated nature which now adorn its surface, would be de- 
stroyed. 

By the all-wise arrangement of Providence, however, the 
animals, in thus convertmg the oxygen of the air into carbo- 
nic acid, beoome the means of supplying nourishment to 
another class of bongs equally interesting and numerous. 
All vegetables brei^e ; but as animals take in too much car- 
bon with their solid food, so do plants obtain too littie from 
the substances that give nourishment to their roots. The 
animal breathes to give off carbon, the vegetable breathes 
to take it up. The two great dirisions of living nature thus 
act in contrary ways upon the air; the oxygen consumed 
by the animsJ or by combustion, is given out again by the 
carbon of the carbonic acid becoming fixed in the ptUmt of 
which it forms the woody mass ; and thus the composition of 
the ur is kej^t balanced at its proper point, and provision for 
the due nutrition of animals and vegetables is secured. 

The air we breathe serves, however, for other important 
uses. Without the air, the fresh breezes which moderate the 
heats of summer could not exist, and there would prevail in 
nature an eternal silence, for it is by means of air that we 
not only breathe, but hear. The variety of aspect given to 
the sky by the formation and rapid change of clouds, arises 
from the mixture of warm and of cold damp air. If there 
was no air, there might be dew, but there could never be 
a cloud. 

Without the air we could not have the bright blue sky 
which gives to our fine season its greatest charm. The 
heavens would be a vault of intense black, in which the sun 
would appear sJone a glaring ball of fire, whose rays, unmiti- 
gated by the air which now absorbs them in their passage 
tiirough its mass, would be a continual source of ill. The blue 
sky, the bright white clouds, arise from the sun's rays being 
partly stopped, and turned from one object to another. The 
sun's rays really consist of light of all the colours of the rain- 
bow ; of these the red portion is lost in passing through the 
air, and the blue remains, giving the colour we observe. With- 
out the sir, a place shaded from the sun would be in absolute 
darkness ; as it now exists, a quantity of light is scattered 
about in every way by the different portions of the air, and 
thus an agreeable shade prorided in place of the total absence 
of all light. On very elevated tops of mountains, where the 
traveller is placed above the greater portion of the air, all 
these effects of its absence which we have noticed, are found 
to exist. On the summit of Mont Blanc, a pistol dis- 
charged is scarcely heard, and a companion once out of 
sight, may be lost ; for neither can he produce any noise by 
his own exertions, nor could his voice reach his friends, even 
if he coidd speak ; the sky is deep indigo-coloured, or nearly 
black ; and those objects on which the sun's light does not 
directly fall, are seen with difficulty. 

Such are the uses of the common air we breathe. Such are 
the benefits we derive from a blessing, of whose existence 
when at rest we are almost unconscious. 


Absence of Miin>. — A well-known gentieman of Magda- 
leu College, Cambridge, had taken his watch from his poaiet, 
to mark the time he mtended to boil an e^g for his breakfost, 
when a friend entering the room, found him absorbed in some 
abstruse calculation, with the egg in his hand, upon which he 
was intaitly looking, and the watdi supplying its place in the 
saucepan of boiling water. 

Early Rising. — Six or seven hours' sleep is oertainly suf- 
ficient, and no one ought to exceed eight To make sleep re- 
fre^ing, the following thin^ are requisite : — To take suffi- 
cient exercise in the open au: ; to avoid strong tea or coffee ; 
to eat a light supper ; and to lie down with a mind as cheer* 
ful and serene as possible. We hardly ever knew an early 
riser who did not enjoy a good state of health. It consists 
with observation, that all very old men have been early risers. 
This is the only circumstance attending longevity, to which 
we never knew an exception. 
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THE ROCK OF CASHEL, AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTH. 


To inch of one reiden u have not had the good rortnne to 
TCA the ancient metropoUt of Mnoiter, our prized illoatra- 
tioD will, it il hoped, gire iome general idea of the aitiutioD 
and fraodeor of a groop of miiu, which oo variana aooonnta 
olaim to rank as the joost intarecting in the British islaq^s. 
Anment btuldingi of ST^ater extent and higher architectural 
splendoar may mdeea be ronnd eliewhece ; but in no other 
«pot io the empit can there be seen congregated togetlier so 
maoj stroctares of inch different characters and uses, and of 
such separate and remote ages ; their imposmg effect being 
ttrikinglj beightond hy tho singnlarit j and grandeur of their 
titnatioii, and the absence ttem about them of snj objects 
that mig^t destroy the associatlnns the j are so veil calmilatsd 
toexdte. TogiTeanadeqDataidea,baveTer,ortMa magni- 
Seent architectoral auemblage, would require oot one, but a 
series of Tiews, fromltiTarions surrouDding sides. These we 
ihaD pmbablj fnmiBh in the course of our future numbers ; 
and in the mean time we maj state, that tbe buildinga of 


3d, CoraMko'a Cbi^I, a tinaU stone-roofed cinrcfa, with 


two side-towers, in the Norman style of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries — also in good prcserTation. 

3d, A Cathedral, with nave, choir, and tranpepf, in the 
pointed style of the thirteenth and fourteenth ccntui'ies, now in 
ruins, but which was originally only second in extent and the 
magnificence of its architecture to the. cathedrals io our own 

4th, A strong CasUe, which served as the palace of tbe 
Archbishops of Cashel. 

5th, The Vicar's Hall, and the mansions of the inferior eS- ' 
clesiastical ofGcers of the Cathedra], which are also in ruins- 

If. then, the reider will picture to himself such a ^froup of 
buildings, standing in solitary grandeur on a lofty, isolated, 
and on some sides precipitous rock, in the mid^ of the green 
luxuriant plains of " the Golden Vale," he may be aWe to form 
some idea of the rarious sspscts of sublimity and picturesqua- 
ocss which it is so well cslcutatod to assume, and of the ex- 
citing interest it mnst necessarily create eren in minds of the 
lowest degree of intellectuality. Viewed from any point, it is, 
indeed, such a scene as, once beheld, would impress its^ on tk* 
memory for ever. 

It would appear from our ancient histories that the Rook 
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of Cashel was the site of the regal fortress of the Kings of 
Monster, from ages anterior to tiie preaching of the gospel 
in Ireland ; and it is stated in the ancient lives of our patron 
Saint, that the monarch ^ngus, the son of Nathfraoicn, was 
here converted, with his family, and the nobles of Munster, by 
St Patrick in the fifth century. It would appear also from the 
same authorities, that at this period there was a Pagan tem- 
ple within the fbrtress, which the Irish apostle destroyed ; and 
though it is nowhere distinctly stated, as far as we are able to 
discover, that a Christian church was founded on its site in 
that age, the fact that it was so, may fairly be inferred from 
the statement in the Tripartite Life of the Saint, in which it 
is stated that no less than seventeen kings, descended from 
^ngus and his brother Oilioll, being ordained monks, reign- 
ed at Cashel, from the time of St Patrick to the reifini of Cinn- 
reoghan, who, according to the Annals of Innisfallen, was 
deposed in the year 901, <!7ormac MacCinlleanan being set op 
in nis place. However this may be, it can hardly admit of 
doubt that a church was erectecC if not at that time, at least 
some centmies afterwards, as appears from the existing 
round tower, which is unqnestionaoiy of an age considerably 
anterior to any of the other stmctnres now remaining. It is 
said, indeed, and popularly believed, that a cathedral church 
was erected here in the ninth century by the King-Bishop 
Cormac MacCuilleanan ; and if we had historical authority 
for this supposition, we might conclude, with every proba- 
bility, that the round tower was of Uiat age. But no sudi 
evidence has been found, and Cashel is only noticed in our an- 
nals as a reg^ residence of the Munster king^, till the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, when, at the year 1 101, it is stated 
in the Annals of the Four Masters, that '* a convocation of the 
people of Leoth Mogha, or the southern half of Ireland, was 
nela at Cashel, at whidi Murtoagh O'Brien, with the nobles 
of the laity and clergy, and O'Donan, the illustrious bishop 
and chief senior of Ireland, attended, and on whidi occasion 
Murtough O'Brien made such an offering as king never made 
before him, namely, Cashel of the Kings, which he bestowed 
on the devout, without the intervention of a laic or an ecclesi- 
astic, but for the use of the religious of Ireland in general.'* 
The successor of this monarch, Cormac MacCarthy, being de- 
posed in 1127, as stated in the Annals of Innisfallen, com- 
menced the erection of the church, now popularly called 
" Cormac's Chapel." He was, however, soon afterwards re- 
stored to his throne, and on the completion of this church it 
was consecrated in 1134. This event is recorded by all our 
ancient annalists in nearly the following words : — 

•* 1134. The church built by Cormac MacCarthy at Cashel 
was consecrated this year by the archbishop and bishops of 
Munster, at which ceremony the nobility of Ireland, both 
clergy and laity, were present." 

It can scarcely be doubted that this was the finest architec- 
tural work hitherto erected in Ireland, but its proportions 
were small ; ancT when, in 1 152, the archbishopric of Munster 
was fixed at Cashel by Cardinal John Paparo, the ps4>al le- 
gate, it became necessary to provide a church of greater am- 
Elitude. The present cathearal was in consequence erected 
y Donald O'Brien, King of Limerick, and endowed with am- 
ple provisions in lands, and the older church was converted 
into a chapel, or chapter-bouse. 

But though the present ruined cathedral claims this very early 
antiquity, its existing architectural features chiefly belong to a 
later age — namely, the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
turv, when, as appears from Wares's Antiquities, the cathe- 
dral was rebuilt by the archbishop, Richard O'Hedian, or et 
least repaired, from a very ruinous condition in which it then 
was. The Vicar's Hall, &c. was also erected by this prelate ; 
and it is not improbable that the castle was erected, or at least 
re-edified, at the same period It would appear, however, to 
fajLve been repaired as late as the sixteenth century, from the 
shields bearing the arms of Fitzgerald and Butler, which are 
sculptured on it — ^prelates of these names having governed 
the see in succession in the earl v half of that century. 

The interior of the cathedral is crowded with monuments 
of considerable antiquity ; and the tomb of Cormac MacCar- 
thy is to be seen on one side of the north porch, at the entrance 
to his chapel. It was opened above a century since, and a 
pastoral staff, of exquisite beauty, and corresponding in style 
with the ornaments of the chapel, was extracted from it. It 
is now in the possession of Mr Petrie. The cemetery con- 
tains no monument of any considerable age ; but on the south 
side there- is a splendid but greatly dilapidated stone cross, 
which, there can be no doubt, belongs to the twelfth century. 


To give any detailed descr^tion of the architectural fea- 
tures of these various edifices, would extend beyond the space 
prescribed by the limits of our little Journal for a single paper ; 
yet, as some description will be expected of us, we mUmtiSkj 
state a few particulars. 

The ' round tower — ^the more ancient remain npon the 
Rock — is fifty-six feet in circnmferenoe and ninety feet is 
height ; it contains five stories, has four apertures at top, and 
has its doorway twelve feet from the ground. 

Cormac's Chapel consists of a nave and choir, but has neither 
transepts nor lateral aisles. It is richly decorated in the Norman 
style 01 the time, both exteriorly and interiorly ; and the entire 
length of the building is fifty-three feet. Inhere are crypts 
between the arches of the choir and nave and the stone roof; 
and there is a square tower on each side of the building, at the 
junction of the nave and choir. Taken as a whole, there Is no 
specimen of its kind in the British empire so perfect or curious. 

The cathedral, as already stated, consists of a choir, nave, 
and tnmsepts, with a square tower in the centre. The 
greatest Vf»gtli, from east to west, is about two hundred and 
ten feet, and the breadth in the transits is about a hundred 
and seventy feet. There are no side aisles, and the windows 
are of the^ lancet form, usual in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. ' A e ent ury has not yet elapsfod since this magni- 
fioent pile was doomed to destruction, and that by one who 
should have been its most zcnlons preserver. Archbishop 
Price, who succeeded to this see in 1744, and died in 175^ 
not being able, as tradition states, to drive in his carriage up 
the steep ascent to the diurch door, procured an act of par- 
liament to remove the cathedral from the Rock of Cashel into 
the town, on which the roof was taken off for the talue of the 
lead, and the venerable pile was abandoned to ruin ! 

Of the remarkable historical events connected with these 
ruins, our space will only permit us to state, that in 1495 
the cathedral was burned by Gerald, the eig^tii Eari of Kil- 
dare ; for which act, being accused before the king, his excuse 
was, that it was true, but that he would not have done so hat 
that he had supposed the archbishop was in it ; and his can- 
dour was rewarded with the chief governorship of Ireland ! 

In 1647, the cathedral — being filled with a vast number of 
persons, many of whom were ecclesiastics, who had fled thither 
for refuge and protection, a strong garrison having been ^aced 
in it by Lord Taafe— was taken by storm by the Lord Inchi- 
quin, with a considerable slaughter of the gparrison and citi- 
zens, including twenty ecclesiastics. It 'was again taken by 
Cromwell in we year 1649. 

In conclusion, we shall only remark, that the Tcnerahle 
group of ruins of v^ich we have attempted this slight sketch, 
considered as an object of interest to pleasure tourists, and 
those of our own country in particular, have not as yet been 
sufficiently appreciated ; and that, as Sir Walter Scott truly 
remarked, though the scenery of our lakes and mountains may 
be rivalled in many parts of the sister islands, there is no- 
thing of their class, viewed as a whole, comparable in interest 
with the ruins on the Rock of Cashel. P. . 


Poetical Prophecy op Bishop Bebkeley.-— To out 
illustrious countryman. Bishop Berkeley, ma^ be with justice 
applied what he himself says of his favourite, Plato, that 
" he has joined with an imagination the most splendid and 
magnificent, an intdlect fuUy as deep and dear." A morsel 
of poetry from such a writer ou^t to be preserred as a^ lite- 
rary cnriosity, and as a proof of the great variety of his ta- 
lents ; but when we consider that the following was written 
almost in a prophetic spirit, more than a century ago, and 
consequently long before the events to which he seems to al- 
lude could wdl have been anticipated, it haa an a d dit i m ia l 
claim upon our notice. 

"AMsnicA, 1730. 
There shall be sung another g(dden age. 

The rise of empires and of arts. 
The good and great inspiring epic rage* 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 

Such as she bred when fresh and young. 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 

By future poets shall be sung. 
Westward Hie course of empire bends its wtq^ 

The four flrst acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama and the da^ ; 

Time*s noblest offspring is the last.'' 


** 
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THE SCENERY AND ANTIQIHTIES OF IRELAND 

• ILLUSTRATED, 

BT BABTLETT AND WILLIS. 

** Kkow thyself/' was the wise adrice of the ancient Greek 
^liloaopher ; and it is certainly desirable tiiat we should know 
oorselyes, and take every pains in oar power to acquire self- 
knowledge. Bnt the task is by no means an easy one ; and 
benoe the poet Boms well exclaims, 

" Oh, wad some power the gtfde gi*e us, 
^o see onrsells as others see us ; 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us. 

And foolish notion. 
What airs in dress and gait wad lea' us, 

And e'en derotion !" 

Deteimined, howerer, as we for own part always are, to ac- 
qnire a knowledge of ourselves, we felt no small gratifica- 
tion at the opportunity which, we presumed, would be amply 
afforded us by the work of Messrs Bartlett and Willis, the 
first an English artist, and the second an American litterateur, 
who have le^ their homes, in a most commendable spirit of 
philanthropy, to depict our scenery and antiquities, and to tell 
us all that it behoves us to know about them and ourselves. 
We accordingly lost not a moment in possessing ourselves of 
the precious treasure that would, as we hoped, ** the giftie 
ei'e OS, to see oursells as others see us ;" and verily we must ac- 
knowledge that our wonderment during its perusal has been 
excessive, and that it has convinced us that we never knew 
ourselves before, or ever saw any thing about us with proper 
eyes. Henceforward we shall be cautious how we trust to the 
evidence of our senses for any thing we may see, for it is 
pretty plain that hitherto they have been of no manner of use 
to us. They have deceived and bamboozled us our whole lives 
long ; and from the present moment we will trust to none save 
those of Messrs Bartlett and Willis — at least we will never 
trust to our own. 

The very vignette on the title-page gave us some startling 
notification of the fearful discovery that awaited us. We had 
flattered ourselves that we were quite familiar with all the 
remarkable features of Irish scenery, and should not fail at a 
fflance to identify any delineation o^ them, inasmuch as there 
18 not a river or lake in Ireland of any extent that we have 
not sailed on, not a mountain that we have not climbed, not a 
headland or island on our coast that we have not visited. But 
here was a subject of a striking and most remarkable charac- 
ter that appeared quite new to us, nor should we ever have 
been able to g^ess at it, if a friend to whom we applied for in- 
formation had not assured us, to our utter astonishment, that 
he was informed it was nothing less than our old acquaintance 
the Giants' Causeway ! The wonder at our blindness, however, 
in some degree diminished when we perceived — ^if we can guess 
at the only point from which such a view could be obtained — 
that the ingenious artist had represented the sun setting in the 
north ; for as often as we had been at the Causeway, we never 
had the observation or good fortune to witness such a sight. 
We must confess, moreover, that our feelings of mortification 
at our ignorance were partly soothed, when we turned over to 
tiie next vignette, which we at once recognised by its bridge 
to have been intended for Poul-a-phuca, or, as Messrs Bartlett 
and Willis name it, more correctly we presume, Phoula 
Phuca I We cannot, however, state the impression left on our 
minds by each of the prints in succession ; but we shall take a 
glance at two or three of them ; and when we have pointed 
out the particulars that most confounded us in each, we can 
have little doubt that such of our readers as have never seen 
the i>laces they are intended to represent, will concur in the 
conviction that has been forced upon us by our inspection of 
them. 

The first of them that astounded us beyond measure was 
that called "Ancient Cross, Clonmacnoise." At this place 
we had erewhile spent some of our happiest hours, meoitat- 
Uig among its tombs, and admiring alike its various ancient 
architectural remains, and the sublimely desolate but appro- 
priate character of its natural scenery. So familiar haa we 
grown with this most exciting scene, that we thought that 
we should have been able to identify every stone in it blind- 
fold; but that was all a mistake: we had only a dim and 
erroneous vision of its features ; we saw nothing accurately. 
For ingtanoft, the stone cross which forms the principal ob- 
ject in the foreground, and which gives name to this sub- 
ject— 4his cross, iriblch we had oft^ drawn and measured, 


and found to be just fifteen feet in height, as Harris the 
antiquary had supposed before us, here appears to be more 
than twenty feet I while the base of it, which to our eyes 
always presented the appearance of a surface covered with 
a sculptural design of a deer-hunt, by men, dogs, chariots, 
and horses, is here an unadorned Islank I The small round 
tower in the middle ground, which, as we believed, stood 
on the very shore, nearly level with the Shannon, has in 
this view mounted up the side of the hill. But what struck 
us as furnishing the most remarkable proofs of our defect 
of vision is, that the doorway of the great round tower, 
called O'Rourke's Tower, which, according to our mea- 
surement, was five feet six inches in height, and placed at 
the distance of eight feet from the ground, is here represented 
as at least twenty feet from it ; and the stone wall of the 
cemetery, which, as it seemed to our perception, ran nearly 
from the doorway of the tower to within a few yards of the 
cross, has no existence whatever in the print, its place being 
occupied by some huge Druidical monument which we never 
were able to see. The perspective in this view is also of a 
novel kind, and well worthy of the attention of the Irish 
artists, and all those in Ireland who may hitherto have sup- 
posed that they knew something of this science. They will 
see that the level lines, or courses, on circular buildings, in- 
stead of ascending to the horizontal line when below it, de- 
scend to some horizontal line of their own ; and that in fact 
there is not one horizontal line only in the picture, but per- 
haps a dozen, which fully proves that our previous notions on 
this point were wholly erroneous. 

But we must hurry on. What have we got next ? " Clew 
Bay from West Port," or " Bale De Clew, vue de West 
Port. " Well, we beUeve this is intended for the beautiful Bay 
of Westport, called Clew Bay ; but, if so, what has become 
of the beautiful country of Murisk, renowned in Irish song, 
which used to be situated at the base of Croagh Phadruig, or 
Croagh Patric? And is this the noble Reek itself ? Good 
heavens I but it must have suffered from some strange con- 
vulsion since we saw it ; it has been actually torn into a per- 
pendicular cliff from its very summit to its base. But what 
are we thinking of? It was, we suppose, always so ; and our 
not having observed it, is only a proof that we were never 
able to look at it correctly — and we should know better In 
future. 

One peep more, and we shall have done. What is this ? 
Scene from Cloonacartin Hill, Connemara. Ay, that's asoeae 
we have looked at for many an hour. That group of jagged 
and pointed mountains to the left is the glorious Twelve Pins 
of Binnabeola. We never indeed saw them grouped so closely 
together, or standing so upright ; but no matter : the hum- 
cane of last year perhaps has blown them together, and carried 
away their sloping bases. But what do we see in the middle 
ground ? The two lakes of Derry Clare and Lough Ina joined 
in one; and the rapid and unnavigable river which united 
them, or which we thought we saw there — ^where is it ? A'ioA 
est inventus : alas ! alas ! it is not to be found. Most wonder- 
ful ! Lough Ina, with its three little wooded islands, no longer 
exists as.a separate lake. It has, however, now got ten islands 
instead of three ; but, then, they are all bare — all, all I — and 
the ancient ones have lost their wood. In like manner the flat 
heathy grounds between the mountains and the lakes to the 
right, have wholly disappeared, and nothing but water is to be 
seen in their place. 

But our limits will not permit us to notice any more of Mr 
Bartlett's innumerable discoveries, w^hich are equally remark- 
able in all his other views ; so, after making hira our grate- 
ful bow, we turn to the labours of his coadjutor, the cele- 
brated author of " Pencil lings by the Way," &'c., little doubt- 
ing that by his lucubrations we shall be equally edified and 
astonished. Mr Willi.s does not attempt a descriptioi) of 
the scenes depicted by his co-labourer —it would, pernajj^, be 
a difficult task for him, as in the instance of the view from 
Cloonacartin Hill, which we have notic^nl. But instt»ad 
thereof, he treats us to pencil lin^s of his own of a very 

fraphic character, and usual] v as little like nature, afi- we 
ad supposed it in Ireland, as even the drawings of Mr 
Bartlett. The chief difftTonoe between them is, that whHe 
the sketches of the one are landsca|>«\ those of the other are 
generally in the figure line; and after the model of the Dutch 
masters, mostly conj-i«^ ting of hack nov-car drivers, v^aiters, 
chamber-maids, and, what his prinoi)>ai forte lies in, beggar^^ I 
In his sketches of the latter he boat*' Callot himself; they are 
evidently drawn for love of the thing. After witnessing "ibe 


ao 
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spieadid failure at Eglintoun Castle," Mr Willis embarks at 
Port-Patrick, and lands at Donaghadee. This he tells ns he did 
in imitation of St Patrick, ** who evidently," like Mr Willis, 
'* knew enough of geography to decide which point of Scot- 
land was nearest to the opposite shore." This was new to 
us ; but it should be notea in chronicles. He then travels 
on an Irish car to Belfast, and, like more of our modem 
visitors who favour us with their lucubrations, gives us a 
sketch of the said car, hors^, and its driver, which, of 
course, are all singular things in their way. The pencilling, 
however, is a pleasant one enough, as it shows us that the car- 
driver very soon smoked the character of the travellers he had 
to take care of, and quizzed accordingly in a very proper and 
creditable Irish stvle. After a dangerous journey Mr Willis 
arrives safely in Belfast, and proceeds to give us his sketch 
of its inhabitants in the following words : — 

** It was market-day at Belfast, and the streets were 
thronged with the country people, the most inactive crowd 
of human beings, it struck me, that I had ever seen. The 
women were all crouching under their grey cloaks, or squat- 
ting upon the thills of the potato-carts, or upon steps or curb- 
stones ; and the men were leaning where there was any thing 
to lean against, or dragging their feet heavily after them, in 
a listless lounge along the pavement. It was difficult to re- 
member that this was the most energetic and mercurial po- 
pulation in the world ; yet a second thought tells one that 
there is an analogy in this to the habits of the most powerful 
of the animal creation — ^the lion and the leopard, when not 
excited, taking their ease like the Irishman." 

Men of Belfast, what think you of that ? But hear him 
out — 

** I had thought, among apeop)^ so imaginative as the Irish, 
to have seen some touch of tancy in dress, if ever so poor — a 
bit of ribbon on the women's caps, or a jaunty cock of the 
• boy's* tile, or his jacket or coat worn shapely and with an 
air. But dirty cloaks, ribbonless caps, uncombed hair, and 
not even a little straw taken from the cart and put under 
them when they sat on the dirty side-walk, were universal 
symptoms that left no room for belief in the existence of any 
vanity whatsoever in the women ; many of them of an age, 
too, when such fancies are supposed to be universal to the sex. 
The men could scarce be less ornamental in their exteriors ; 
but the dirty sugar-loaf hat, with a shapeless rim, and a twine 
around it to hold a pipe; the coat thrown over the shoulders, 
with the sleeves hangmg behind ; the shoes mended by a wisp 
of straw stuffed into the holes, and their faces and bare breasts 
nearly as dirty as their feet, were alike the uniform of old and 
young. Still those who were not bargaining were laughing, 
and even in our flourishing canter tlirough the market I had 
time to make up my mind, that if they had taken a farewell of 
vanity, they had not of fun." 

Again we say, men of Belfast, what think you of that ? 
Did you ever see yourselves in this manner ? If so, we must 
say that it is more than we ever did, though we have spent 
many a gay week in your noble, thriving, and most indus- 
trious town. " Neither a bit of ribbon on the women's caps, 
nor a jauntj cock of the boy's tile ;" no, " but the dirty sugar- 
loaf hat, with a shapeless rim, and a twine round it to hold a 
Sipe ; and the shoes mended by a wisp of straw stuifed into the 
oles," &c. This certainly flogs ; and we must look more at- 
tentively to the Belfastians in future. 

Mr Willis proceeds to the hotel called the Donegal Arms, 
irhich he allows is a handsome house, in a broad and nandsome 
street ; and then he adds, " But I could not help pointing out 
to my companion the line of soiled polish at the height of a 
man's shoulder on every wall and doorpost within sight, show- 
ing, with the plainness of a high-water mark, the average 
height as well as the prevailing habit of the people. We cer- 
tainly have not yet found time to acquire that polish in America 
[moflt civilised people I] ; and if we must wait till the work- 
mg classes fina time to lean, it will be a century or two at 
least before we can show as polished an hotel as the Donegal 
' Arms at Belfast, or (at that particular line above the side 
• -walk) ajB polished a city altogether." Such is Mr Willis's 
description of the Gresham's l£>tel of Belfast, a house which 
: we had foolishly thought was remarkable for its cleanliness, 
order, and good accommodation. Of course he got a miser- 
able dinner of " unomamented chops and potatoes,' after which 
be proceeded to visit the lions of Belfast. But we cannot 
follow him in all his panderings, though he tells us many 
tbings that are not a little amusmg, as, for instance, that the 
Jmiu^ have a no9ele$s and flattened aspect ; that he ?aw Du- 


bnfe's pictures of Adam and Eve, and sagacionalj remazlc* 
how curious it is to observe how particularly dean they aun» 
(that is, Adam and Eve) before tney sinned, and how very 
dingy after — being dirtied by their fall ; and, what was very 
agreeable to him, the exhibitor of the pictures actually caUed 
him by name, having remembered seeing the great penciUei* 
in America ! After naving read the advertisements stuck ott 
every wall, of " vessels boxmd to New York," and havings 
" done that end of the town," he returned towards the ina. 
He then sallied out again to do the other end, and tells us with, 
g^reat satisfaction of a successful petty larcen^r of a very sen- 
timental kind which he achieved m the Botanical Gardens — 
namely, plucking a hearCs-ease^ as an expressive remembrance 
of his visit — ** in spite of a cautionary placard, and the keeper 
standing under the porch and looking on." After this feat ho 
returned to the inn, and very wisely went to bed. " A bare^ 
footed damsel, with very pink heels" — recollect, reader, that 
this was in the Donegal Arms — " was 

' My grim chamberlain, 
Who lighted me to bed; 
and in some fear of oversleeping the hour for the coach in tlie 
rooming, I reiterated, and ' sealed with a silver token,* my 
request to be waked at six. Fortunately for a person who 
possosses Sancho's * alacrity at sleep,' the noise of a coach 
battling over the pavement woke me just in time to save my 
coffee and my place. I returned to my chamber the mo- 
ment before mounting the coach for something I had forgot- 
ten, and as the clock was striking eighty the faithful damsel 
knocked at my door and informed me that it was past six.** 

Mr Willis is a fortunate traveller. Often as we have stopped 
at the Donegal Arms, we never had the good fortune to sec 
the pink heels or bare legs of a chambermaid ; and the mo- 
ral economy of the house must be greatly changed also, when 
they allow the gentlemen to be called by the said bare-legged 
damsels ; a duty which, in our visits at it and all other respecta- 
ble hotels, always devolved on that useful personage called 
Boots. We do not think, however, that this change of the sys- 
tem — ^leavlng the calling of the gentlemen to the chambermaids 
— would work well, except in the case of American travellers. 
Still, however, as he says, he was in time, and started off — 
no longer in St Patrick s track, but on King William's route 
to the battle of the Boyne — and arrives in Drogheda to dinner. 
He tells us that the country is very bare of wood, and then 
proceeds in the following words to aescribe the habitations. 

" But what shall I say of the human habitationt iii this (so 
called) most thriving and best-conditioned quarter of Ireland? 
If I had not seen every second face at a novel-door with a 
smile on it, and heard laughing and begging in the same brca$:h 
everywhere, I should thiidc here were human beings abandoned 
by their Maker. Many of the dwellings I saw upon the road- 
side looked to me like the abodes of extinguished hope — for- 
gotten instincts — ^grovelling, despairing, nay, almost idiotic 
wretchedness. I did not know there were such sights in the 
world. I did not know that men and women, upright, and 
made in God's image, could live in styes, like swine, with swine 
— sitting, lying down, cooking and eating in such filth as all 
brute animals, save the one ' unclean,' revolt from and avoid. 
The extraordinary part of it, too, is, that it seems almost 
altogether the result of choice. I scarce saw one hovel, the 
mucUfloor of which was not excavated several inches Ifelow 
the ground-level without ; and as there is no sill, or raised 
thresnold, there is no bai% I will not say to the water, but to 
the liquid filth that oozes to its lower reservoir within. A few 
miles from Drogheda, I pointed out to my companions a woman 
sitting in a hovel at work, with the muddy water up to her 
ancles, and an enormous hog scratching himself against her 
knee. These disgusting animals were everywhere walking in 
and out of the hovels at pleasure, jostling aside the half-naked 
children, or wallowing in the wash, outside or in — the best- 
conditioned and most privileged inmates, indeed, of every 
habitation. All this, or course, Ls matter of choice, and so 
is the offal-heap, situated, in almost every instance, directly 
before the door, and draining its putrid mass into the hollow, 
under the peasant's table. Yet mirth does live in these places — 
people do smile on you from these squalid abodes of wretched- 
ness — the rose of health does show itself upon the cheeks of 
children, whose cradle is a dui»|-heap, and whose play-fellows 
are hogs ! And of the beings wno live thus, courage, wit, and 
quenchless love of liberty, are the undenied and universal 
characteristics. Truly, that mysterious law of nature by whi<d^ 
corruption paints the rose ana feeds the fragrant cup of the 
lily, is not without its similitude I Who shall say what ia 
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eleaiiy wtien tlie hatk of the most loathsome of reptiles turns 
ovty on ezmnuiiaAioii, more beaatifiilthaQ the butterfly ? Who 
«h«ll say what extremes ma; not meet, when, amid the filth of 
an IriBh hoTel, springy, like flowers, out of ordore, the graces 
of a prince in his palace ?** 

Au tlna, the reader will ronark, was seen from the top of 
a stage-coach on a drenching wet day ! What wonderful 
powers of obserration he must have! The penciller next 
treats ns to a sonff» descriptlTe of an Irish cabin, which he tells 
ns was snng^ for mm by one of the most beautiful women he 
saw in Ireland. His memorable arrival in Drogheda is thus 
described : — 

" As we drove into Drogheda, we entered a crowd, which 
I can onlj describe as suggesting the idea of a miraculous 
advent of rags. It was market-£iy, and the streets were so 
tJirong^ed that you could scarce see thepayement, except under 
the feet of the horses ; and the public square was a sea of tat- 
ters. Here and all oyer Ireland I could but wonder where and 
how these rent and frittered habiliments had gone through the 
preparatory stages of wear and tear. There were no deg^rees 
— nothings above rags to be seen in coat or petticoat, waistcoat 
or breeches, doak or shirt. Even the hats and shoes were in 
rag^ ; not a whole covering, even of the coarsest material, was 
to be detected on a thousand backs about us : nothing shabby, 
nothing^ threadbare, nothing mended, except here and there a 
hole in a bemir's coat, stuffed with straw. Who can give 
me the g^eneaJogy of Irish rags ? Who took the gloss from 
these <M>at8, once broadcloth? who wore them? who tore 
them ? who sold them to the Jews ? (for, by the way, Irish rags 
are fine rags, seldom frieze or fustian). How came the tat- 
ters of the entire world, in short, assembled in Ireland ? for 
if, as it would seem, they have all descended from the backs 
of gentlemen, the entire world must contribute to maintain the 
supply." 

Keaders, sudi of you as have been in Drogheda, did you 
ever see any thing uke Ihis ? People of Drogheda, do you 
recognise yourselves in this picture here drawn of you ? We 
are sure you cannot. But he is not done with vou yet. He 
had bem rather unlucky in the pursuit of his favourite sub- 
jects for study in Bc^ast — namely, the beggars ; but this dis- 
uipointment was atoned for in Drogheda. He describes them 
thus: — 

** I had been rather surprised at the scarcity of beggars in 
Belfast, but the beggary of Drogheda fully came up to the 
travellers* descriptions. They were of every possible variety. 
At the first turn the coach made in the town, we were very 
Bear runninz over a blind man, who knelt in the liquid mud of 
tho gutter ^e calves of his legs quite covered by the pool, 
and only his heels appeariug above), and held up in his hands 
the naked and footless stumps of a boy's legs. The child 
sat in a wooden box, with his back against the man's breast, 
and ate away very unconcernedly at a loaf of bread, while the 
blind exhibitor turned his face up to the sky, and, waving the 
stumps slightly frt>m' side to side, kept up a vodferation for 
charity that was heard above all the turmoil of the market 

{)]ace. When we stopped to change horses, the entire popu- 
ation, as deep as they could stand, at least with any chance 
of being heard, held out their hands, and in every conceivable 
tone and mode of arresting the attention, implored charity. 
The sight was awful : old age in shapes so hideous, I should 
think the most horrible nio^htmare never had conceived. The 
rain poured down upon &eir tangled and uncovered heads, 
seaming, with its cleansing torrents, faces so hollow, so de- 
graded in expression, and, withal, so clotted with filth and 
neglect, that they seemed ]ike features of which the very own- 
ers had long lost, not only care, but consciousness and remem- 
brance ; as if, in the horrors of want and idiotcy, they had 
anticipated the corrupting apathy of the gprave, and aban- 
doned every thing except the hunger which gnawed them into 
memory of existence. The feeble blows aiKl palsied fighting 
of these hag-!ike spectres for the pence thrown to. them from 
the ooach, and the howling, harsh, and unnatural voices in 
which they imprecated curses on each other in the fury of tho 
struggle, have left a r emembrance in my mind, which deepens 
kmneasiDrably my fimcied nadir of human abandonment and 
degradation. God's image so blasted, so defiled, so sunk be- 
low the ' beasts that perish,' l/would not have believed was to 
bo found in the same world with Aope." 

But we, and our readers too, have probably had enough of 
Mr WilUs's «« Pendllmgs by the Way" in Ireland—pencimngs 
which would seem to £ave been sketched with a material to 
ivUch he is apparently very partial, namely, dirt And now. 


in return for the favour which this gentleman and his ooad^ 
jutor have conferred upon us, by their exertions to enable us 
to improve our acquaintance with ourselves, we shall commu- 
nicate our own opinion of them, and hope they will be equally 
benefited by the knowledge. We think, then, that they are 
a pair of gentlemen who must have a wonderfully good opi- 
nion of themselves, and that not altogether without reason, 
inasmuch as they possess in common one quality, which shall 
be nameless, but in which not even we, natives of the Emerald 
Isle as we are, can pretend to compete with them. We do 
not think that there are any two Irishmen living, who would 
travel into a foreign country to represent its scenery like the 
one, or sketch the manners and characteristics of its inhabi- 
tants like the other, and expect that they should be rewarded 
by the purchase of their works by that people or in that 
country. Mr Bartlett is but an indifferent artist, unao- 
quainted even with some of the rudiments of his art, who 
has acquired the trade-knack of making pretty pictures by 
imitating the works of others, and by a total disregard of the 
real features of the scenes which he undertakes to depict. 
Mr Willis is a more accomplished sketcher in his line ; and 
his delineations might be of value, if his conceited ambition to 
produce effect did not continually mar whatever intrinsic 
worth they might othei*wise possess ; but as it is, he is little 
better than a pert and flippant caricaturist. Neither one nor 
the other of tnese gentlemen, in short, would seem qualified 
for the task which they have so daringly undertaken ; and we 
tMnk it would have been well, if, before they resolved upon 
going through with it, they haul been mindful of the Eastern 
proverb, ** A lie, though it promise good, will do thee harm, 
and truth will do thee good at the last." Applying this to 
ourselves as critics, we feel in conclusion bound to acknow- 
ledge that the prints in this work, considered as eneravings, 
are deserving of the highest praise. a, Y. 


SUNRISE. 


The night is past, 

And the mists arc fast 
Receding before the morning blast ; 

But still tho light 

Of the Moon is bright, 
As reluctant she yields to the Sun his right ; 

And the morning star 

Appears, afar. 
To announce the approach of Aurora's car. 

The silver sea 

Yet seems to be 
As calm as the rest of infancy ; 

And the mountain steep 

Is still in the deep 
Profound repose of a giant's sleep ; 

And the gurgling rill, 

That is never still, 
Seems to double its noise to arouse the hilL 

The Moon in the west 

Now sinks to rest. 
And the night-bird withdraws to its ivied nest 

In yon antique tower. 

Which shows how the power 
And pride of man pass away in an hour ■* 

And the carol — hark ! 

Of the early lark. 
Proclaims the Sun to the dell still dark. 

A yellow ray. 

As if from the spray 
Of the ocean, springs with the stars to play ; 

But they shrink away, 

As afrud to stay, 
And leave the rude beam to disport as it OMy} 

And, one by one, . 

They all have gone. 
And the sky is bright where they lately shona 

The surges roar 

On the sounding shore. 
As if to awaken the mountain hoar ; 

But the morning light 

Has just touch^ the height 
Of his topmost crag, and awaked his sight, 
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And twitched away. 
In mirthful play. 
His dew-soaked nightcap of misty grey. 

See yon green wood 

That o'erhangs the flood 
Of that beautiful river ; it seems as it would 

Fain stoop to greet 

The water sweet, 
Which coquettishly glides away, as fleet 

As a mountain fay. 

In fairy play. 
And to the great ocean runs away. 

Now the zenith is white 

With a doubtful light. 
That is dulled with the dregs of tlie recent night ; 

But 'tis fast giving way 

To the safiPron ray. 
That can only be seen at dawn of day ; 

And this is pushed on 

By the golden one 
Which precedes the car of the glorious Son. 

Now, the fearful pride 

Of the mountain's side. 
Bocks and chasms and cliffs one by one are descried ; 

And the brightening light 

Descends the height. 
With majestic step, to the plain now bright ; 

And the golden vest 

Which adorns the east. 
Sends its searching rays to the dark, sullen wast. 

The carpet of gold 

O'er his path 's now unrolled, 
And all Nature's expectant its king to behold«-i 

And see I the first gem, 
•^ The most brilliant of them 
That flash in the front of his diadem ; 

And — ^majestic — slow. 

He uprises now. 
O'er rejoicing worlds, his radiant brow I 
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OLD PROVERBS. 

there's luck in leisure. 

" delays are dangerous." 

'' James Scanlan wants to see you, sir. I told him you 
were hardly done dinner, but he begged me to let you know 
he is waitmg. 

" Dear me," said my father, " what can he want ? Show 
him in, Carey Well, James, what is the matter ?" 

** Oh I your honour, sir, won't you come see my poor father? 
He'll spesik to yon, but we can't get. a word from him. He's 
dying of grief, my mother is so bad." 

" Your mother, James I — ^what has happened her ?" 

" She took a heavy cold, sir, on Friday last, from a wetting 
she got going to Cashel ; and when she came home, she took 
to her bed, and it's worse and worse she has got ever since, 
and at last she began to rave this morning; and as Dr 
M*Carthy was going past to the dispensary, rat called him 
in ; and when he looked at her, he just shook nis head and said 
he'd send her something, but that we must be prepared for 
any thing that might nappen. Well, sir, when my father 
heard that, he went and sat down by the bedside, and taking 
my mother's hand in his, says he, • Ah, then, Mary, a-cushla^ 
machree, am I going to lose you ? Are you going from me ? 
Did I ever thiim I'd see this day ? Ah, Mary, avoumeen, 
sure you won't leave me?" And from liiat to this he has 
never stirred, nor spoken, nor taken the least notice of any 
one — not even of me — ^not even of me." 

The poor fellow burst into a flood of tears- 
^ In a few minutes I was standing with my father by the bed- 
side of Mrs Scanlan. She was quite unconscious of what was 
passing around. Her husband, who was my father's principal 
tenant, and a substantial farmer, sat as his eldest and 
favourite son had described ; and although the object of my 
father's visit was to rouse him from his lethargy, it was long 
ere he addressed himself to the task. It seemed ahnost 
sacrilegious to disturb such Imllowed grief. 

A t length he laid his hand upon Scanlan's shoulder. " Come, 
James," said he, *yook up, man ; don't be so utterly cast down. 
Ton know the old saying, * Whilst there's life, there's hope.' " 


" It's kind of your honour to try and comfort me ; but 
yours was always the good heart, aaad the kind one, and yoa 
never made the sisiit of your sonny face a compliment. But 
it's no use — ^there^ no hope. The death's on ner *»"*«^«^"*1^ 
countenance." 

He groaned deeply, and rocked himself backwmrd^and for* 
wards. 

" James," said my father, " we most be resigned to the will 
of God, but we need not make ourselves miserable by antioi* 
pating evils." 

" Your honour was but a slip of a gossoon when you danced 
at the bright girl's wedding, and you're come now in time to 
see the last of the old woman — the old woman, the old 
woman," repeated he, as if something struck him in the sound 
of the words as strange. *' Two-and-forty is not old, but they 
called her ' the old woman* since the boys began to grow np. 
But she never grew old to me ; she's the same now that she 
was the first evening I told her, that she was the only treasure 
on the face of the ^rth that my heart coveted. Chily, nrack 
as I loved her th^ I love her more now. Oh 1 Mary, Mary^ 
pulse of my heart, would to God I could die before you I" 

The younger son Pat, his mother's favourite, now entered 
the room in a state of pitiable excitement. He had been at 
the dispensary to procure the medicine prescribed by the 
doctor, and to his unagination everjr person and everr thing 
seemed to have conspired to delay him, whilst the lookers oa 
deemed his haste almost superhuman. 

He immediately attempted to administer the draught he had 
brought, but his mother could not be made to understand what 
was wanted of her ; and at length, as if teased by his impor* 
tunities, she suddenly dashed the cup of medicine from her. 

The look of unutterable anguish vdth which he re^parded 
her, as she rejected and destroyed that upon the takmg of 
which depended the last hope, was indescribable. 

The almost fierceness of his haste, which he now saw had 
been utterly useless, had flushed his cheek and lighted up his 
countenance, and he stood vnth his hands daspec^ and raised 
as if in prayer, with firmly shut lips, and his eyes, in whidi 
you could view the transition from eager hope to utter despair, 
fixed upon her face, like a being that was changing into stone. 

At tne other side of the b^ was his father, who had re* 
sumed his former attitude, and beside him stood his eldest son, 
whose utterly wretched countenance, alternating from one 
parent to the other, showed that he suffered that lowest state 
of misery, which anticipates still further and greater woe as a 
consequence from that which overwhelms at present. 

My father left the room. I looked upon tne ^oup one in« 
stant. I felt that I could have resided tne possession of worlds 
to be permitted the luxury of raising the load of grief from 
those afflicted hearts ; but it could not be, and I retired to 
relieye my surcharged feelings in solitude. 

Ere morning dawned, nature had received another instal- 
ment ef her debt. 

My father and I attended the funeral, and were surprised 
at the apparent fortitude of Mr Scanlan. We wished to brine' 
him with us to the Hall after the sad ceremony, but he would 
not come. We then accompanied him to his own house. As 
we entered, I glanced at him : he was ghastly pale. He looked 
slowly round, fixed his eyes one moment on the countenance 
of his younger son, another on the elder, and sank upon a 
chair. 

Since the period of whidi I now write, I have often wit- 
nessed the closing scene of mortality, and various are the opi*- 
nions I have heard, as to which point of time, between tne 
moment of death and the first appearance abroad of the 8ur» 
vivors in their mourning apparel, is the saddest, the most 
afflicting, or the most trying — ^whether the moment of dis- 
solution, the first appearance of the undertaker, the laying 
out in the apparel oi death, the bringing of the coffin, the last 
frantic kiss and look, the screwing down, the. carrying out^ 
the dull thnd of the clay upon the coffin lid. Oh I think not 
that I am coolly writing this, that I am probing with the sur- 
geon's calmness the deep, the sensitive ^th many bleeding) 
wounds that death has given. 

I am but a young man, yet my brain reels, and my eyes 
bum, and my heart swells to my throat, as memory holds the 
mirror to my view, and I see aepicted in it the scenes, and 
feel again the feelings, that have been more than onoe or twice 
excited at the stages which I have just recounted in order. 
But of all the stabs thus given to the heart, of all those mo- 
ments of anguish, the keenest is that felt when the survivor 
re-enters the haiiw^ vhiwe tlie form and the Toioe and the 
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cheerfal laiig^h of the departed one had made his home a little 
paradise, and feels that that home is now for eyer desolate ! 
Is there a desert so deserted ? 

** James,'* said Mr Scanlan^ after he had looked steadfastly 
at him for some time, " you were the first she brought me; and 
tvfaen you came into the world, I was ahnost beside myself with 
joy ; axkd when I was allowed to enter the room where she was 
sitting' up in bed, with you in her arms, I almost smothered 
you both with kisses ; and I cried, and laughed, and danced 
about as if I was mad. Sure I need'nt be ashamed to own 
it, now that she's gode. And when I told her that they said 
you w^ere the image of me, she answered me, * So he ought, 
lor sure you were always before mv eyes ;' aud indien I said 
that I could'nt be * always,' she said tfaiat 'twas the eyes of her 
heax^ she meant. So, Pat, avoumeen (addressing the younger, 
who had been all this time crying bitterly), though you re the 
living image of her that's deac^ and though faJLher could'nt 
love son more than I do you, you're not surprised that I 
g^ave James the preference sometimes, though I never iored 
you the less." 

*' Father dear,*' said Pat, ** I was never jealous of Jem, 
nor he of me ; we both knew that our faces and tempers and 
dispositions took after you both— Jem's after you, and mine 
after my mother. Oh! mother dear! mother dear!" He burst 
into a paroxysm of grief, ran wildly into his mother's room, 
and threw himself across the bed, roaring in afrenaded manner, 
*' James, honey, isn't the house terrible lonesome?" and a 
Tiolent shudder ran through poor Scanlan's frame. ** Isn't 
there a great echo in it? It s very chilly ; I believe I had 
better go and lie down on the bed." 

He stood up, and, continuing the forward movement of his 
body after he had risen to a standing position, would have 
fallen, extended on his face, but that 1 caught him just as his 
watchful son had sprung to save him. 

Poor Pat now mastered his feelings in some degree, and 
turned his entire attention to assist his surviving parent. 
He was laid on the bed, and shortly recovered himself, and 
addressed my father. " I know your honour feels for my 
trouble, and will excuse the boys and me for not showing 
the attention we ought to show for your goodness." 

** Say nothing about attention to me, James ; I am sorry for 
your trouble, and, God knows, I wish I knew how to relieve 
and comfort you." 

" I'm sure you do, sir Boys, I won't be long with you. 

The pulse of mv heart is gone. Look up to his honour, and 
never forget, that, though there's no clanship in these times, 
and though many a shonoen holds a higher head than his in the 
country now, yon still owe him your love and fealty, for he's 
one of the read old stock ; and your forefathers followed his 
forefathers in war and peace, when, if you stood on the highest 
crag of the Bogaragh, you could'nt see to the bounds of their 
wide domains. And while his honour is present, and I have 
my senses clear about me, I'll lay my commands on vou both, 
boys; and if ever yon break througn them (though I am sure 
you never will), let his honour, and the young master here bear 
witness ag^nst you." 

He then delivered what was simply a verbal will, directing 
how they should dispose of and divide his property and effects, 
and concluded as follows : — 

** When vour mother and I were married, we were both of 
us full of old sayings and proverbs, and we thought, like most 
others, that then* meaning should be taken in the plainest and 
liillest signification; and as most of them are universally 
allowed to contain a great deal of wisdom and good sense, we 
thought that whoever regulated his or her conduct strictly 
according to their rule, would of necessity be the wisest per- 
son in the world. 

One of these sayings, that I had been taught to believe was 
one of the wisest ever pronounced by man, was, * there's luck 
in leisure,' and this was my most favourite maxim ; but when 
I got married, 1 found that your mother — that your mother 
had a favourite one also — * delays are dangerous. 

Weil, the first year, when the com was coming up, a com 
factor came to this part of the country, and offered a middling 
fair price for an average erop. Marv bade me take it, as I'd 
have that much money certam, and if the season should turn 
out bad, the factor wovld be the sufferer, and I'd be safe. 
' Take it at once,' said she ; * you know " delays are dan- 
gerous. "' 

1 began to consider that if the season should be only mid- 
dBng, indimng to bad, 1 might get as nrach money still, as 
faotor of£red; and if U should torn out fine, the crop 


would produce a great deal more, whilst it would be only in 
the event of a bad season that I'd be apt to lose. * There's 
luck in leisure,* said I ; * 111 wait.* 

Well, the season was dreadful ; most of the crops were to- 
tally destroyed, and we suffered more than almast any of the 
neighbours. I was afraid to look Mary in the fa'^e, when I 
had made out the extent of my loss, but she only saiJ, * Come, 
Jemmy, it can't be helped ; the worse luck now, the better 
another time. You'll attend more to wise old sayings for the 
future; they were made out of wiser heads than vours.* 

* Ah, but, Mary, a-cushla, it was following an old saying that 
I was ; sure vou have often heard say, " there's luck in lei- 
sure." * * Poll,' said she, * that's only a foolish saying, take 
my word for it.* 

Next year the sky-farmer came again. He had lost no- 
thing, for no one would deal with him, on his terms, the year 
before ; and to hear how heartlessly he'd jeer and jibe them 
that had the sore hearts in their bosoms, and calculate up for 
them how much they had lost, and then he'd say, he supposed 
they would'nt refuse a good offer another time. Well, I asked 
him was he going to make me a good offer, and he said he 
would'nt care if he did, and he offered as much as would 
hardly pay the rent, letting alone seed and labour. * Why,' 
said 1, * you'll give as much as you offered last year.* * Not I 
indeed,' said he ; * I bought experience instead of com last year, 
and you paid for it ;' and he laughed, and shook himself with 
glee," ana chuckled, and jingled the guineas in his pockets, 
until I was hardly able to keep from knocking him down. 

Well, I higgled and bargained, and tried to raise him, but 
not another penny would he give ; and at last he said that 
he was going away in the morning, and so I might take it or 
leave it, as 1 likea— he would'nt force his money on any man, 
not he. * Delays are dangerous,' thought 1 ; and, thof gh it 
was a certain loss, I agreed. 

A finer season than that, never came from the heavens. 
The factor came to see the crops, and such crops a? they were f 
Several others had done like me ; and if he laughed at us the 
year before, he laughed ten times more now. The year before 
he had lost nothing : this year he had made a fortune. He 
had laughed at our losses before, but he now laughed over his 
own gains. * They may laugh who win.' 

If he had taken it quieter, he might have done the same 
thing again ; but by acting as he did, he set every one against 
him, and he never after could buy up growing crops here. 

* Mary, my darling,' said I, * we're almost ruined, in the 
second year, by following old sayings. I'll never believe in 
them again.' **Jenmiy, dear,* said she, * I have been think- 
ing the matter over, and 1 believe it's not the sayings that are 
wrong, but the wrong use that's made of them ; for if we had 
said them the other way, we'd have made money ilistead of 
losing it ; and for the future we'll try to use the sense that 
God has given us, and the acquirements such as they are that 
He has enabled us to obtain, in directing us to the proper use 
and timely application of those proverbs that are really wise 
and usefui when properly appliea.* 

As it was the will of the Almighty, boys, that your dear 
mother should not have had her senses about her when depart- 
ing, and it's likely that these are the last of her sensible words 
that 111 ever be able to tell you, I'd have you take them, and 
think upon them as if they were her last addressed to you, 
and let neither proverbs, however apparently vnso in them- 
selves, nor superstitious remarks, ever guide your actions or 
sway your conduct until you have applied to them the touch- 
stone of your own common sense. 

May God bless and guide you, my darling boys ; and now 
I have done with the world and its affairs." 

That day fortnight the funeral of James Scanlan was at- 
tended by Naisi. 

Irish Bulls On the first appearance of Mhs Edge- 
worth's admirable " Essay on Irish Bulls," the secretai^ of 
a celebrated agricultural society in Ireland received orders 
from its committee to procure several copies of the book, for 
the use of the members in their labours for improving the 
breed of cattle * 

An ambitious Horse and accommodattno Rider. — An 
Irishman was riding through a bog, when his horse sank 
deeply into the mud, and in his efforts to ^tricate himself. 
Bob got his foot into the stirrup. " Arrah, musha 1" ex- 
claimed the rider, ** if you are going to get lep, it is time for 
me to gpt dovm /" and he forthwith preceded to dismount 
with alT reasonable speed. 
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NOVEL AND SINGULAR MODE OF RELIEVING 

NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 

In a London medical work entitled Tlte Doctor, are g^ren the 
particulars of an interesting case of neuralgia, or tic douleureujty 
which, it appears, after having been treated with the usual 
medicines n>r more than two years, with little or no remis- 
sion of the painful symptoms attending it, yielded at length 
to a new and extraordinary remedy, in the shape of a metal 
magnet. The experiments tried upon the occasion promise 
results of such considerable interest and practical importance 
to the health perhaps of thousands, that we shall offer no 
apology to our readers for copying the history of the cure 
and &e accompanying details into our columns, premising 
only, that while we individually place every, reliance on the 
good faith of the witnesses who attest the facts recorded, 
we do not consider ourselves bound to vouch for their state- 
ment authoritatively to others, or draw any inference of a 
positive kind wltli respect to a remedy, of the nature and 
effects of which, after all, it is properly the province of the 
faculty alone to form a judgment. 

" Our readers (observes the writer) will remember the in- 
teresting case of neuralgia of the finger, at St Thomas's Hos- 
pital, upon which Dr Elliotson stated, in a clinical lecture, 
that he had exhausted liis store of remedial agents, without 
developing a shade of improvement. [ The remecUes resorted to 
primanly were, carbonate of iron, cyanuret of potass, strych- 
nine, croton oil, hydrocyanic acid, and extract of bella- 
donna.] A more severe case, probably, was never subjected to 
treatment. The man left the hospital for a time, totallv un- 
relieved, but soon afterwards returned, when, in accordance 
with a suggestion, as Dr Elliotson has since observed, of a 
correspondent of our own, the colchicum autumnale was tried 
in the case, without, however, thie slightest benefit being de- 
rived therefrom. The sedative powers of the lobelia inflata 
then suggested to Dr Elliotson the propriety of giving the 
patient the chance of that medicine. The grounds on which 
it ^as employed proved to be in some measure correctly 
founded. The man took the lobelia^ in increasing doses, every 
hour, beginning with seven drops of the tincture, and adding 
a drop to each progressive dose, until as large a quantity had 
been reached as could be taken without deranging the func- 
tions of the stomach. Some amelioration of the affection fol- 
lowed this treatment. The patient, who was before unable 
even to cross the ward, or bear without excruciating agony 
the slightest contact with his finger-nails, and had become 
emaciated to the extremest degree, , from pain and sleepless- 
ness, was now enabled to walk a little way and enjoy inter- 
vals of rest, partly recovered his good looks, and became 
comparatively cheerful. 

The relief, however, was very far from being either perfect 
or permanent. In fact, the continued exhibition of the me- 
dicme was demanded to secure any portion of rest. 

A short time since, however, a new remedial agent pre- 
sented itself, in the form of the magnet. The hospital was 
visited, fijrst by Dr Kyle, and subsequently by Dr 6lundell, 
who followed up the application begun by Dr Kyle. The 
lobelia inflata was allowed by Dr Elliotson to be suspended, 
and the effect of the magnet tried. That effect was, to the 
surprise of all who witnessed it, a most decided one; the 
pain was, on every application of the instrument, removed, 
and continued absent for several hours. 

On Tuesday last [in June 1833], Dr Blundell attended the 
hospital at the hour of Dr Elliotson's visit, when, in the pre- 
sence of the pupils and our reporter, he drew forth the mag- 
net, and commenced its application to the patient's finger. 

The instrument is of the horse-shoe form, about ten mches 
in its long axis, and five in its short, composed of five layers 
of metal, the central being the longest, and the whole bound 
with stout ribbon. The patient was at the time apparently 
suffering considerable pain, and unable to use his hand. The 
north pole of the magnet was gently passed five or six times 
down the sides and back of the middle finger, and then rested 
on the central joint. The result was such an immediate ces- 
•ation of suffering, that he could gnash his fingers into the 
palm of his hand with ease and comfort, and he declared him- 
self to be entirely relieved. The power of the instrument, 
however, did not cease here. Dr Blundell showed that it 
possessed the means of reproducing the pain in the most in- 
tense form. The south pole of the magnet was directed along 
the finger. Atfhe third pass the patient began to bite his 
lip and close his eyes with an expression of pain. At a few 


pastes more his ohin was Bpasmodically buried in his breast, 
and his wrinkled features expressed the acntest suffering. 
This was allowed to continue for a few seconds, when the 
fiorM bole was agahn presented to the finger, and the af ony 
speedily subsided The spectators then left the manuring 
with a countenance perfectly tranquil. 

At the extremity of the ward lay an elderir lady, a 
martyr to tic douleureux in the lower jaw, eztendmg to the 
ear, and affecting a large portion of the head. The disease, 
she stated, was of more than nine years' duration, and had 
never ceased to afflict her for a day during that period, up to 
her entrance into the hospital. Her appearance was proper- 
tionably miseM>le. The magnet had also been applied in 
her case, and with similar advantage, as she stated. On the 
present occasion it was found, on approaching her bed, that 
she was in consequence free from pain on that morning, and 
the further aid of the magnet was not needed. ' But cannot 
you show its power by producing the pain ?* inquired a by- 
stander. The suggestion was acted on. The south pole .of 
the magnet was passed from the centre of the chin along the 
lower jawbone up to the ear. At the third pass the poor 
woman indicated that the tic was commencing, and in a few 
seconds more the affection was experienced intensely. The 
process was then stopped, as the experiment had been carried 
far enough to satisfy all present of its consummation ; and 
after a brief space the presentation of the, nor/A pole wholly 
freed the sufferer from pain. The operator subsequently 
st-ated, that by continuing the passes he could have carried 
thepain on to the production of delirium. 

Tnere is a female patient in another ward, who had suf- 
fered intense toothache for three months, when, a fortnight 
«ince, according to her own evidence, which we have no rea- 
son to doubt, it was instantly cured by one application of the 
magnet, through the medium of a key, and hiul not returned 
in the slightest degree up to the period of the visit of which 
we have given the details. 

These are very interesting facts. We subtaiit them to 
our readers unaccompanied by comment. The specific name 
given to his instrument by Dr Blundell, is that of ' mineral 
magnet.' How far its application to disease admits of exten- 
sion, we arc at present ignorant.*' 


A Solvent Bank.— The best bank ever yet knovm is a 
bank of earth ; it never refuses to discount to honest labour ; 
and the best share ,is the plough-share, on whidi dividends 
are always liberal. 

An Irish Bull of 1630. — Nowe that Ireland doth give 
birthe to strange sortes of men, whose too greate quicknesse 
of thoughte (toth impeede thevre judgmente, this storye whiche 
I have heard, ^vili shewe. A wealuie lord of the countie of 
Corke there had a »K>dlie faire house new-built, but the broken 
brickos, tiles, sande, lime, stones, and such rubbish, as are 
commonlie the renmantes of such buildinges, lay confusedlie 
in heapes, ande scattered heve ande there ;^the lord therefore 
demanded of his surveyor, wherefore the rubbish was not con* 
▼eyed awaie ; the surveyor said, that hee proposed to byre 
an hundred carts for the purpose. The lord replied, that the 
charge of carts might be saved, for a pit might be digged in 
the grounde, and soe burie it. '* Then, my lord," salduie sur- 
veyor, **I pray you what will wee doe with the earth which wee 
digge out of the said pitt ?" " Why, yon cozcombe," said the 
lord, '* canst thou not digire the pitt deepe enou^ to hold 
rubbish and aU together? ..-JP\rom the works of Taylor, the 
Water Poet. 

Carol an's Liberality Carolan never prostituted his 

muse to party politics or religious bigotry, though attach- 
ment to the ancient faith and families of Ireland was the 
ruling principle of his heart ; yet he could discern the virtues 
and celebrate the praises of those who dissented from the one, 
or claimed no connection with the other.— Jiardiman's Irish 
Minstrelsy, .• 

Fuller The well-known author of " British Worthies*' 

wrote his own epitaph, as it appears in Westminster Abbey. 
It consists of only four words, out it speaks volumes, namely* 
" Here lies Fuller's earth." 
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CAISLEAN.NA-CIBCE, OS THE EEK'S CASTLE. 


On proAxtd ilhutrmtioD gires « Tttmr jiew of one of the most 
intcrMtinff mins now remuning la the ronwntic region of 
Couwnuni, <a the Iruh Highluidi, aad which ii no lesa re- 
nurkkble for iU gT*''^ antlquitj thiui for the aingolBrly wild 
■ad jiictiinH]ne AmraUttr of iU utnktioa, and that of its snr- 
nmraing teanerj. It b tba famtun thmt pTM poetic intereat 
to the MMt beamtifli] portioa of Lough Corrib — iti tipper 
•ilTMaitj — where ft portion of the lake, abont three milei in 
length, ii ^iparentlj Mrroiindad aiMl that in b; the rooky and 
prvnpttom Boontauu i>t Conoemara and the Jojce C00DU7, 
which it reflaota mpon K* lurfitce, without an j objoct to break 
their (hadowi, or ardla • feding of human interest, but the 


tooi sitoatad — Iwnng >o acoompanuaents around but those 
in kte^Dg with It — tboold, in the faodfol traditions of an 
ioa^iiuitiTe people, be de sm sd to hare h»d a. anpematuraJ 
orinn, is obIj wliat ml^t bare been nattirallj expected ; sod 
rach, indeed, is the poptdar belief. If we inquire of the pea- 
•aatr; its origin, or tiw orinn of its nunc, the readT answer 
is KiTfln, that it was bmlt b; ani^iaBtinsnt in one night b; a 
sock aa4 a ban groose, who had been an Irish prince and 


O'Conor, King of Connanght, and soaMTMUora iaooi^mJtot* 
that this king was do other than the onfortuiate Roderick, 
the last King of Ireland ; and that the castle was intended bj 
him to serre as a plaoe of refiige and safety, to which he could 
retire bj boat, if neoeasitj required, from the nnghbooring 
monasterj of Cong, in whieh he spukt the laM few jears of his 
life : and it is ont; bj this supposition that thej can accoist 
fbrthecircnnatBDcsofacastle being erected by the O'Conors 
in ths verj heart of a district which thej belisTe to haT« been 
m the possession of the O'Flahertjs from tinu inu)l«morial. 
But this conjectnre is wholly erroDMos, and the true founder* 
and age of this castle are to be found in onr autbeotic but •• 
jet unpublished Annals, fVom whieh it ^pMra certain that 
the Hen's Caacle was one of several fortresses erected, with 
tho assistance of Kichard de Burgo, Lord of Connaught, I 
sjid Loird Jurtice of Ireland, by the sons of Boderick, thelast 
monarofa of the kingdom. It is stated in the Annals of Con- 
naught, and in the Annals of the Four Hasters. at the vear 
■•"' ■ " ■ -■ ■ ' ■ " ■ ), ftig 


O'FlahertT, the Lord of West Connaught, t« BurreodeTSD 
island of Inis Creamha, Oilan-na-Ciroe, or the lien's Island, 
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and aM the vassals of thslake, into Hagh O'Conor^s hands, lor 
assurance of his fidelity. 

From this entry it would appear that the Hen's Island, as 
^peB as the island called biis Creamha, had each a castle on 
it prayioosly ; and this conclusion is strengthened by a subse- 
quent entry in the same Annals, at the year 1233, from which 
It appears that this eastla, as well as otlusrs, had been erected 
by we sons of Roderich, who had been long in contention for 
the government with Cathal Crovedeare;, and his sons Hugh 
and Felim, and had, during these troubles, possessed them> 
selves of O'FIaherty's country. On the death of Hugh 
O'Oonor, who was treacherously slain by Geoffry De Mares, or 
De Marisco, in 1228, they appear to have again seized on the 
strongholds of the country, that of the Hen's Castle amons" 
the rest, and to have retained them till 1233, when their rivu 
Felim O'Conor finally triumphed, and broke down their cas- 
tles. This event is thus narrated in the Annals of the Four 
Blasters : — 

" 1233. Felim, the son of Charles the Red-handed, led an 
army into Cooaraght. Cormac, the son of TomaHaffh (Lord 
of Moylurg), went to meet him, and brought him to Monrlurg, 
-where they ereeted a camp at Druim Grea^raiffhe, and were 
joined by Cormac, by Conor his son, the mhabitants of the 
three Tnathas, and by the two sons of Mortogh Mac Dermot, 
]>BBOgh and Mortogh. They here consulted with each other, 
aad resolved upon going in pursuit of Hugh (King of Con- 
nang^) and the otner sons of Roderic. After overtaking 
then^ they defeated Hugh, slew himsdif, his brother, Hugn 
MuBshneach his son, and Donogh More, the soa of Dermot, 
who was the son of Roderic* ana many others besides. There 
were also slain Raghalladi O'FIanigaa, Thumas Biiis* Coo- 
staUe of Ireland, his relative John Goer, and maaj other 
"RhgttnhmiMi. This was after the bells and croeiers had been 
rung M^ainst them, after they had been cursed and ezceausn- 
nkated by the clergy of Coanaoght; ftw^ Hugh MuinhneaiA 
had violated and phmdered Tibohme and many other c hm r ehe e, 
so that he and his adhorents fell in revenge ot their ^asksaumr 
to the sasats whose torches they had violated. The king- 
dom and sovereigBty oi Coimanght wen wrested from the 
SOBS e^ Roderie,^^ sea of Torlogh* on that day. F^m, the 
eon of Charles theRed<haaded, then assmned the govemment 
of Connaoffht, and dtmoUsked the eastleu tohiti had heem. 
erected byme power of the sons of Roderic O* Conor and Mac 
William Bmrhe^ namely, the Castle of Boa Gaillimhe, CaisUti- 
na-Circe, CaisIea-aa-Caillighe, and the Castle of Dnnamon. 

In subsequent times the Hen's Castle reverted to the O'FIa- 
hertys, and was repaired and garrisoned by them till the 
time of Cromw^, when, as we are informed by Roderick 
O'Flaherty, it was finally dismantled and left to deisay. Still, 
however, enough remains to exhibit its original plan, which was 
that of an Anglo-Norman castle or keep, in the form of a paraL 
lelogram, with three projecting towers on its two longest sides : 
and the architectural features of the thirteenth century are 
also visible in some of its beautifully executed windows and 
doorways. 

The Hen's Castle is not without its legendary traditions 
connected with its history anterior to its dilapidation; and 
the following outline of one of these — and the latest — as told 
at the cottage fresides arovnd Loog^ Corrib, mav be worth 
preserving as having a probable foundation in truth. 

It is said that during the troubled reign of Queen Elisabeth, 
a lady of the O'Flahertys, who was an heiress and a widow, 
with an only child, a daughter, to preserve her mreperty from 
the grasp of her own farailv and that of the De Burgos or 
llurkes, shut herself up witn her child in the Hen's Castle, 
attended by twenty fatthful foHowers, of tried courage and de- 
motion to her service, of her own and her husbanas family. 
As such a step was, however, preg^aant with danger to herself, 
hy exciting the attention and alarm of the government and lo- 
eal authorities, and furnishing her enemies with an excuse for 
aggression, she felt it necessary to obtain the qneen's sanctton 
toner proceecKngs ; and accordingly she addressed a letter to 
her majesty, requesting her permission to arm her followers, 
and alleging as a reason far it, the disaileoted state of the 
country, and her ardent desire to preserve its peace for her 
mi^jesty. The letter, after the fashion of the times, was not 
signed by the lady in her acquired matron's name, but in her 
maiden one, of wlndi no doubt she was more proud : it was 
Bfviaa or Bevinda O'Flaherty. The queen received it gra- 
eiously ; but not being particidarly wJl acquainted with the 
— ider of Irish Christian names, and never suspeeting, f^tnn 
style or matter of die epistle, that it had esuuiated firon 


S^, 


one of her own sex, she returned an answer, writ t e n with iter 
own hand, authorising her good friend " Captain Bivian O'- 
Flaherty" to retain twenty men at her m^esty's expense^ lor 
the preservation of the peace of the country ; and they were 
maintained accordingly, till the infant heiress, beccmiiDg adult, 
was united to Thomas Blake, the ancestor of the present Sir 
John Blake of Me^ Castie, and prepriMer ef the CaHle «# 
the Hen. 

To these brief notices of an ancient castle, not hitherto 
described, or its age ascertained, we shall only add, that there 
are few niilitary structures of lime and stone now remainio^ 
in Ireland that can boast an equal antiquity. P. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR THE YOUNG. 

BT MARTIN I>OTI<E. 

Habit is said to be a second nature, and it is often stronger 
than the first. At first we easily take the boid from the 
hand of the master, but the second nature, wMdi is of our 
own making, is frequently proof against any alteration. How- 
important, then, is education, whitt gives the tan »id mould* 
mg to the mind while it is flexible^ fixes the habits, and forma 
the duiracter 1 The disci^fine of the mmd, with respect to 
its natural bias, is either misdirected or misunderstood m nine 
cases oat of ten, and latent talents or tendencies, whidi by 
proper cuHare might be rendered sources of enjoyment to the 
possessor, and useful to the commimitv, are restrained, if not 
too powerful for su p p re s sion, from their proper dsveiopeBieaty 
by absurd and artificial treatment. 

Is the vpper classes, a percent, periwps, ineapeble of esti- 
mating the capacity of his son, determiaeft with hiaseif that 
the profession, sappose of trinity, of law, or of medicine, is the 
most laorative, gent.lewaBlih% or othsrvrise di^^Ue, and tiiat 
the boy shall be educated aceerdlBgly. 

The unfDrtaaate yovth whohae ao talent for the acquisition 
of languages, and caoaot eoaifrehead the shnplest proposition 
ia geometry, is condemaed to porsoe a preeoihed routine, 
and to pass many of the most precsous vears of his fife ut the 
unavailing effort to leam, thrcMgh tiie oadgery ef a classical 
8dux>I, what is repugnant to Ids taste^ and beyond his powers 
of comprdiension ; and afi this time, from being constantly 
engaged in thumbing the elementary books of the dead lan- 
guages (which are never at his^^s^sr ends, m the acceptation 
of the coouBon phrase), he grows up shamefolly ignorant of his 
vemaeabr tongue, in w^dat he caa neither read with fluency 
nor spdl with correetaees. 

The schoolmaster, however, is expected to prepare him for 
the university withia a given tiBi% aad he mast be wutdo up for 
entrance accordingly. H the parents are toUt that Young 
Hopeful Jias no turn for a literary fife, no capacity for learn- 
ing what is required, they doubt the judgment of the infor- 
mant, who tells them the truth ; for the acknowledgment of 
this would be an indirect admission of th^r own inoapacity ; 
and in proportion to their ignorance and dullness, is their 
self assurance that their booby has excellent abilities. The 
youth is therefore forced forward in spite of his natural 
repugnance to books ; and if afterwards smuggled through 
the university into a profession which may g^ve him place or 
emolument, without abiKty or exertion on his part, he dis- 
graces his station by genera] ignorance and unfitoess ; and if 
he be admitted into a profusion which yields henenr or emo- 
lument only in proportion to talents and industry, he totally 
fails of the object, and it is discovered too late that the seleiv 
tion of his avocation was in some way tm/ucj^. 

Now, it is very probable that if such an every-day boy had 
been permitted to pursue some track for which his indinadoos 

Snalined him, instead of being limited to a course of unsuit- 
ble and distasteftil oceupatioiis, he might have acquired useftd 
kno^edge of some sort. For example, suMosiaghim to stnia> 
ble at metrical ** longs and shorts,' or to oe stuck between the 
horns of a dilemma, or be lost amidst the mases of metaphysics, 
he might have that peculiar turn whieh would reader nha a 
good nurmer, an excellent judge of '* k»g and short woob" or 
of " lon^ and short horns,'* or that aiirewdness which would 
render him a clever tradesman, a maa 

" Who knows what's what, and that's as high 
As mctaphysic wit doth fly." 

And so oertain am I that manv young men who enter our 
university would prefer and far better comprehend the plain 
and practical lecture of a professor of a^auture, surrounded 
by modeU of mad^nery »od plates of cattle^ &c.^ than lee- 
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tores of a far more pretending character, that I cannot avoid 
lamenting tlie deficiency in the departmentof agricnltnre which 
Socrates designated " the nurse and mother of all the arts," 
and Gibbon ** the fomidatkn of all manofactares." 

The example alforded in this respect bj fhe Uni-vtersity of 
Edinburgh is worthy of the imitation of Trinity College. To 
afford at least the oppartnnities of ^unang sach in^mation 
on this subject as the mind may be cJ^Mkole of receiving or 
predisposed to receive, cannot but be deemed judicious. And 
the theoretical knowledge of hnsbandry is incalculably more 
needed by the gentry and middle classes of Ireland than by 
those of the same grades in Scotland, where almost every 
land-proprietor and &rmer understands the subject more or 
less. 

Far be it from me to decry the advantages of what is called 
learning, but I would have a more diversified coarse, both in 
our schools of every class, and in the universities, so as to com- 
prehend those useful bnaches of iaformation, to which the 
student, if denied by Providence the faculties requisite for the 
attainment of others, may apply himself with pleasure or ad- 


I have met with many jouof persons of excee^ng dullness 
in book ieammg^ of deoded distaste to the pursuits of litera- 
ture, who have manifested a quick apprehension of mechanical 
contrivcmces, practically exhibited a love of natural history, of 
gardening, of agriculture, of something, in short, of a utilita- 
rian character. If these tendencies had be^i duly cuhiTated, 
the results would have been favourable to the individuals them- 
sdves, and probably to the public also. 

I hare o^en been puzsled to account for the pre-eminence 
of the Scoftbh as a clever and a thinkina people : it cannot be 
from atmospheric influence ; and I am disposed to question the 
correctness of the assertion of a grave Caledonian, that the 
ftae spirit of philosophical inquiry whidi distinguishes his 
coontrymem is mainly attributable to their use of oatmeal por- 
xii%e ; it most rather be from well-directed education, from 
the early acqmred habit of thinking fir one^s self, and of jrivins; 
m reason for every thing as far as they can, tiiat the Scotch 
are so iatdligent and so fitted for their respective stations in 
the social circle. 

My own countrymen are naturally as shrewd and intellec- 
tual as the Scotch, but their minds are too generally ill dis- 
ciplinedf and s^odi education, for all classes, is too generally 
defective every where. Several hours of the day are passed 
in wearisome restraint within the walls of a schoolroom, in 
karning words without ideas, sounds without sense; the 
mind being seldom engaged in the tasks with either pleasure 
or profit 

And 'besides the impediments which obstruct the progress 
•f uaefal occupation, arising from the blindness of parents, 
the unfitness of teachers, and the incapacnty of pupils, there 
are to be encountered in all sdiools the natural preference of 
iffleness to any kind of systematic occupation, the love of 
mischief and fireaks, which prevail among combinations of 
boys, and the difficulty of analysing diaracter and dispositions 
in crowded seminaries. 

But in sdioots for the poor, where order and discipline are 
eaaly enforced ; hi places of private education, and under the 
paternal roof, where by far the greatest degree of happiness 
and simplicity of character are enjoyed and preserved — in 
sndi cases, in whicli instructors and parents are qualified to 
educate, a system of literary instruction, combinrng with it 
relaxation of a useful kind, may be pursued. 

Among the latter I would place gardening and botany 
foremost among the out-of-door occupations, and these pur- 
anits apply to bodi sexes, and to the immblest of the {>easan- 
Iry, as well as to the nobles of the land, for with the idea of 
a garden is connected every association that is pure and 
heaven-bom. I myseif even now look back upon those of my 
cUldish hours wldch were employed in the garden, with un- 
mixed pleasure, and te first early crop of radishes whidi I 
raised with my own hands in a g^den border, afforded me; 
mere hmooent pride than any far more yaluable crop that I 
have sub o e qu entiy nosed upon my farm. The care of flowers 
and Arabs, and the absence of commdnf influences, during 
the indirigeBee of this pnrswt, renmr it a sub|ect of ex- 
treme interest in the formatiim of indrridnal and national dia- 
Taccer. 

Those of I3ie poor who are disposed to take a real interest 
la their gardens, as is. the case of thousands of the Engftsfaj 
peasantry, instead of finding thcsr summer evemng occupa-! 
in tMr aDotmoite wearisome after tfaor day of etner 


toil, seem to find relaxatioa in the comparatively light work 
which they thoB perform for themselves ; and in the pleasurable 
contemplation of their own flowers, though they be out coauaon 
beauties, and of their own tiny cropa, they feel that calm- 
ness and tranquillity, that quiet saosfaction, wiiich lay the 
passions at rest, and therefore Indispose for the boisterous 
mirth and the ungodly society of the frequenters of the beer« 
house or the ein-shop. 

Poultry, pigeons, and rabbits, may be reared by young 
people, both for amusement and profit. The child who un- 
derstands much of the natural historv of domestic n^nim^liy 
from practical observation, and perceives the force of those 
influences which unite the parent and the offspring, will so far 
sympathize with, and apprehend the nature of, those influ- 
ences, as to feel pain at the thought of wantonly <Ussociating 
that connection, and would be far less likely '*to rob the 
poor birds of their young," than the child who had not been 
familiarized with the nature and habits oi the feathered 
race. 

Children who have watdied over a brood of dbickens from 
the moment of their first disengagement from the shell, and 
witnessed the instinct with whicm the Creator causes them to 
come at the call of their mother, and contemplate the love 
with which ** the hen gathers her chickens under her wings," 
will take no pleasure in destroying that life of which they had 
anxiously traced the progress from the hour in 'vdiidi the first 
sign of developed animation appeared. It is improbable that 
the boy (and lar more so that the giri, who is natmrafly kbid) 
to whose hand the birds have fearlessly looked for fboo, while 
they clamorously delighted in his presence, couid in his 
manhood witness any torturing of the feathered race, such, 
as the diabolical barbarity of throwing at cocks on Shrove 
Tuesday, whidi used to disgrace Great Britain ; or take plea- 
sure in the barbarities of a cock-fight* or a gander-fight.t 

For those who are excluded from the ei^oyments of rural 
life, and those occupations to whidi I have referred, there 
remain other pursuits of extreme interest, according to their 
respective tastes — geology, chemistry, mechanics, winch employ 
botn the head and the hand. Many a youth may be taught 
" sermons in stones," &c. — see the quotation in Shakspeare» 
As You Like It — and be kept from oad company, by having 
access to a lathe, and becoming practically " a tool-makings 
animal," who, from his distaste to oooks, would be other^nso 
miserably destitute of rational employment. I do not wish to 
see either young or old persons too much 

*' Agog for novelty where'er it lies. 
In mosses, fleas, or oooldeshells, or flies"-^ 

But natural history, to a reasonable extent, is surely a useful 
and improving study for both rich and poor ; it leads them to 
look from the creature to the Creator ; to oontemplate Ifis 
works. His elories, and £Gs beneficent designs, both m the ma* 
terial and the spiritual world. In diort, I would supply the 
mind and body with those occupations whidi best hannonise 
together, and most powerfully tend to overcome the degra- 
ding and demoralising effects of ignorance, which is confess- 
edly the greatest enemy to religion, to peace, good order, and 
social happiness. 


* We learn from e Oemuui writer the esigin of this cruel cuftom. When 
the Danes ruled in England, the native inhabitants of some town formed a 
conspiracy to regain pesassilon of it by marderlng the Danish usurpers. 
Their design, however, was defeated by the crowiog of some cocks. When 
the English afterwards regained authority, they instituted the barbarous and 
childishly resentful practice of throwtog at cooks tied to a sUke on the com- 
memoratioa day of their disappointment through the vigilance of the oocka. 

t ** At at Petcrsbtngb. In Susria (says Dr Granville), they have no cock- 
pits ; but they have a goose-pit, where In the spring they light gandcra 
trained to the sport, and to peck at each other's shoulders till they draw 
blood. These ganders have been sold as high as five hundred roubles each ; 
and the mort prevails to a degree of enthusiasm among the hemp-merchants. 
Strange that the vidons and mbnman curiosity of man can deligbt to arouse 
and stimulate the principles of enmity and cruelty In these apparently peace- 
fhl and sociable birds 1 

The barbarities of which the homaa dmractff Is capstbto from faahltttal 
Indulgence ha such brutsl sports are almost Inco n ceivable. 

Every one has heard the horrible itory of Ardesolf of Tottenham, who, 
about forty years sinee, beliw disappointed by a fiunoos game-ooek refusing 
to fight, was Incited by his savage passion to roast the animal alive whilst 
entertaining his friends. The company, alarmed bv the <keadful shrieks of 
the victim, Intarlhred, but were resisted by ArdcaolC who threatened death 
to any who should oppose him : and In a storm of ragtag and vindictive de- 
IMum, and uttering tae most horrid imprecations, he dhtipped down dead. 
I had hoped to m this one among the chensand fhnatiGal lies which have 
been coined In the tanane especutlen that tmlh eaa be advanced by the 
propagation of lUsehood ; but to my sorrowftil disappotaitaient, en a late In- 
quiry among the friends of the deceased miscreant, 1 found the truth of the 
honiWe story but too probable."— J in w ii n * a 
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ALEXANDER AND THE TREE. 
**fVomtiila tTM it was that the Voieeenne which tpalw of old to 
{Alexander the Great)* laTfiig, aa an orade, * lakander taideed 
India, but goeth from tbenoe into the Land of DarkMM.' *'— 
JiMofy ^ AlanmitT the Qt^mi. 

The ran is bright, the air 13 bland, 

The heavens wear that stainless bine 
Whidi only in an Orient land 

The eye of man may view ; 
And lo I around, and all abroad, 

A glitterine host, a mi^ty horde — 
And at their nead a demigod 

Who slays with lightning-sword ! 

The bright noon bums, but idly now 

Those warriors rest by copse and hill^ 
And shadows on their Leader's brow 

Seem ominous of ill : 
8pell-bouna, he stands beside a tree. 

And weU he mav, for through its leayes 
Unstirred by wind, oome brokenly 

Moans, as of one that grieves ! 

How strange 1 he thought ; — Life is a boon 

Given, and resumed — ^but how f and when 9 
But now I asked myself how soon 

I should go home agen I 
How soon 1 might onoe more behold 

My mourning mother's tearful face ; 
How soon my kindred might enfold 

Me in Uieir dear embrace ! 

There was an Indian Magian there — 


into 


« 


And, stepping forth, he bent his knee : 

Oh, king I he said, "be wise ! — ^beware 

Tins too prophetic tree I" 
"Ha!** cried the king, *'thon knowest, then. Seer, 

What yon strange oracle reveals ?*' 
«< Alas 1" the ^AaAxl said, «* I hear 

Deep words, like thunder-peals ! 

*' I hear the groans of more than Man, 

Hear tones that warn, denounce, beseech : 
Hear — ^woe is me I — how darkly ran 

That stream of thrilling speech 1 
' Oh, king/ it spake, ' all-trampling king 1 

Thou leadest legions from arar — 
But Battle droops his clotted wing I 

Night menaces thy star! 

" * Fond visions of thy boyhood's years 

Dawn like dim light upon thy soul ; 
Thou seest again thy mother's tears 

Which Love could not control 1 
Ah I thy career in sooth is run ! 

Ah 1 thou indeed retumest home ! 
The Mother waits to clasp her son 

Low in her lampless dome ! 

" * Tet go, rejoicing \ He ^o reigns 

O'er Earth alone leaves worlds unscanned ; 
Life binds the spirit as with chahis ; 

Seek thou the Phantom-land ! 
Leave Conauest all it looks for here — 

Leave willing slaves a bloody throne — 
Thine hencefonh is another sphere. 

Death's realm, the dark Unknown !' " 

The Magian paused ; the leaves were hushed^ 

But wailii^s broke from all around. 
Until the Chief, whose red blood flushed 

His chedc with hotter bound. 
Asked, in the tones of one with whom 

Fear never yet had been a guest — 
** And when doth Fate achieve my doom ? 

And where shaU be my rest ?" 

*< Oh, noble heart f " the Maffian said, 

And tears unbidden filled nis eyes, 
'* We should not weep for thee 1— the Dead 

Change but their home and skies : 
The moon shall beam, the myrtles bloom 

Fm thee no more^vet sorrow not ! 
The immortal pomp of Hades' gloom 

BMt ooDsecraies thy lot." 


In June, in June, in laughing June, 

And where the dells mow deepest green. 
Pavilioned overhead, at nocm. 

With gold and silken sheen — 
These be for thee — the place, the time ; 

Trust not thy heart, trust not thine eyes, 
Bdiind the Mount thy warm hopes climb, 

The Land of Darlmess lies I' 

Unblenctung at the fateful words. 

The Hero turned around in haste — 
" On ! on I" he cried, " ye million swords, 

Tour course, like mine, is traced ; 
Let me but close Life's narrow span 

Where weapons clash and banners wave; 
I would not live to mourn that Man 

But conquers for a grave I" 


M. 


APOLOGUES AND FABLES, 

IN PB08E AND VEBJB, FROM TBHI OBBMAX AITO OT 

LANOnAOBS. 

(TrandaUdfar the Irish Pem^ JanrnaL) 


No. n.— THE THREE RINGS. 

Iir the reign of the Sultan Sal-ad-Deen there lived in the city 
of Damascus a Jew called Nathaniel, who was pre-eminently 
distinffuished among his fellow-citisens for his wisdom, his 
liberauty of mind, the goodness of his dbposition, and the 
urbanity of his manners, so that he had acquired the esteem 
even of those among the Mooslemin who were accounted the 
strictest adherents to the exclusive tenets of the Mahommedan 
creed. From being generally talked of by the common people, 
he came g^radually to attract the notice of the higher dasses, 
unlil the sultan himself, hearing so much of the man, became 
curious to leam how it was that so excellent and intelligent a 
person could recondle it with his conscience to live and die in 
the errors of Judaism. With the riew of satisfying himself 
on the subject, he at lensth resolved on condesoencong to a 
personal interview with the Jew, and accordingly one day 
ordered him to be summoned before him. 

The Jew, in obedience to the imperial mandate, presented 
himself at the palace gates, and was forthwith ushered, ai^ 
guards and slaves innumerable, into the presence of the anguat 
Sal-ad-Deen, Light of the World, Protector of the Universe^ 
and Keeper of the Portals of Paradise ; who, however, being 
graciousiv determined that the lightning of his glances shoulS. 
not annihilate the Israelite, had caused nis face to be covered 
on tlie occasion with a magnificent veil, through the eolden 
ganie-work of which he could carry on at his ease his own 
examination of his visitor's features. 

" Men talk highly cff thee, Nathaniel," sidd the sultan, 
after he had commanded the Jew to seat himself on the car- 
pet ; " they praise thy virtue, thy integrity, thv understanding, 
beyond those of the sons of Adam, let thou professest a 
fabe religion, and showest no sign of a disposition to embrace 
the true one. How is this obstinacy of thine reconcilable vrith 
the wisdom and moderation for vrinch the true believers give 
thee credit?" 

*' If I profess a fiUse religion, your liighness," returned the 
Jew modestly, *' it is because I have never been able to ^s- 
tingniish infallibly between false religions and true. I adhere 
to the faith of my fathers." 

" The idolaters do so no less than thou," said Sal-ad-Deen, 
" but their blindness is wilful, and so is thine. Dost thou mean 
to say that all religions are upon the same level in the sight 
of the God of Truth?" 

" Not so, assuredly," answered Nathaniel : <* Truth is hot 
one ; and there can be but one true religion. That is a sim- 
ple and obvious axiom, the correctness of which I have never 
sought to controvert." 

" Spoken like a wise man 1" cried the sultan ; — " that is," 
he adaed, ** if the religion to which thou allndest be TKlai«iai>|^ 
as it must be of course. Come : I know thou art &vourably 
inclined towards the truth ; thou hast an honest countenance: 
declare openly the conviction at whidi thou must have loi^ 
since arrived, that they who believe in the Koran are the am 
inheritors of Paradise. Is not that thy unhesitatiiig persua- 
sion?'' 

** Win your higjmess pardon me," said the Jew, " if, in- 
stead of answering you directly, I narrate to yon a parable 
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bearing upon this 8ii|>ject, and leave you to draw from it imdb 
Snferenoes as may please yoa?" 

•* I am satisfied to liear thee," said the sultan after a pause ; 
** only let there be no sophistrv in the arapunent of thy narra- 
tiTe. Make the story snort also, for I Este long tales about 
oothing^" 

The Jew, ifans licensed, hegua :—" Ma]r it please yonr high- 
ness," said he, " there UTedin Assyria, in one of toe ages of 
old, a oertain man who had received from a venerated lund a 
beantiliil and valuable ring, the stone of which was an opal, 
and sparkled in the sunlight with ever- varying hnes. This 
ring, moreover, was a talisman, and had the secret power of 
rendering him idio wore it with a sincere desire of benefiting 
by it, acceptable and amiable in the eyes of both €rod and 
man. It is not therefore to be wondered at, that the owner 
oontinvaUy wore it daring his Ufetime, never taking it off his 
finger for an instant, or that, when dying, he should adopt 
precantions to secure it to his lineal descemlants for ever. He 
Deqneathed it accordingly first to the most bdoved of his sons, 
ordaining that by him it should be again bequeadied to the 
dearest of hU oinpring, and so down from generation to ge- 
neratkm, no one haviufi^ a claim in right of priority of birth, 
but preference being nven to the favourite son, irbo, by vir- 
tue of the rine, should rule unconstrained as lord of Uie house 
and head of the famfly. Tour highness listens ?** 

** I listen : I understand : pro<»ed," said the sultan. 

The Jew resumed : — '* Well : from son to son this ring at 
length descended to a father who had three eons, all of them 
afike remarikable for their goodness of disposition, aU equally 
prompt in anticipating his wishes, all equally loving and vir- 
tuous, and between whom, therefore, he found it oifficult to 
make any distinction in the paternal affection he bore them. 
Sometimes he thought the ddest tiie most deserving ; anon 
his predilections varied in favour of the second ; and by and 
bye nis heart was drawn towards the youngest : — in short, he 
could make no dioice. What added to his embarrassment was, 
that, yielding to a eood-natured weakness, he had privately 
promued each of uie youths to leave the ring to him, and 
him only ; and how to keep his promise, he md not know. 
Matters, however, went on smoothly enoush for a season ; 
but at last death wproaohed, and the worthy father became 
painfdlly perplexed. What was to be done? Loving his 
sons, as he md, aU alike, could he inflict so bitter a msap- 
pointment upon two of them as the loss of the ring would cer- 
tainly prove to them ? He was unable to bear the reflection. 
After long pondering, a plan occurred to him, the anticipated 
good effects of whi<£ would, he trusted, more than compen- 
sate for the deceit connected with it. He sent secretly ror a 
clever jeweller ; and, showing him the ring, he desired him to 
make two other rings on the same model, snd to spare ndther 
pains nor cost to render the three exiu^y slike. The jeweller 
promised, and kept his promise : the rings were finished, and 
m so perfect a manner that even the frther's eye could not 
distinguish between them as far as mere external appearance 
went. Oveijoyed beyond expression at this unlooked-for con- 
summation of Ins wishes, he summoned his three sons in suc- 
cession into his presence, and from his deathbed bestowed 
upon eadb, apart firom the other two, his last blessing and one 
of the rings ; after which, being at his own desire left once 
more alone, be resigned his spirit tranquilly into the hands of 
its eternal Author. Is your nighness attentive?" 

** I am," said Sal-ad-Deen, " but to ver^r little purpose, it 
would seem. Make an end of thy story quickly, tnat I may 
seethe^ift of it." 

'* It is soon ended, most powerful sultan," said Natiianiel, 
" fbr all that remains to be told is what doubtless your his^. 
ness already half coiyectures — the result, namely, of uds 
good-natured deception. Scarce was the old man laid in his 

Save, when eadi of the sons produced his ring, and daimed 
e right of being sole master and lord of the house. Ques- 
tions, wranglings, conmlaints, accusations, succeeded — all to 
no Old, however ; for the d^culty of discovering which was 
the true rinf was as groat then as that of discovering which 
is the tate &th now. 

" How 1" Interrupted the sultan indignantly, " this to me ? 
Dost thou tell me that the faith of the Mooslemin is not 
adoMwledged fay all right-thinking persons to be the true 
one?" 

** Miay it please tout highness," said the Jew, cslmly, '* I 
am hwe at your own command, and I answer your questions 
aocenling to the best of my poor ability. If the auegory I 
vetate be ^Ijectkniabl^ H It to the sultan to find firatt with it 


alone, and not with the reflections which it must 
sug^st." 

" And dost thou mean, then, that thy paltry tale shall servo 
as a fall answer to my aaerj ?" demanded Sal-ad-Deen. 

" No, your highness, said Nathaniel, '' but I would hava 
it serve as my apology fbr not giving such an answer. The 
father of these youths caused the thrae rings to be made ex- 
pressly that no examination might be able to detect any dis- 
similarity between them ; and I will venture to assert, that 
not even the Sublimest of Mankind, the Sultan SsJ-ad-Deen 
himself, ooidd, unless by accident, have placed his hand on 
the true one." 

" Thou triflest with me, Nathaniel," said the sultan ; " a 
ring b not a religion. There are, it is true, many modes of 
worship on the earth : but has not Islamism always renudned 
a distinct system of faith fh>m the false creeds ? Look at its 
dogmas, its ceremonies, the modes of prayer, the habits, yea, 
the very food and raiment of its professors 1 What sayest 
thou of these?" 

" Simply," returned the Jew, " that none of them are prooHl 
of the truth of Islamism. Nay, be not wroth with m6, yoor 
hiehness, for what I say of your religion I say equaUy of all 
others. There is one true religion, as there was one true 
ring in my parable; but you must have perceived that all 
men are not alike capable of discovering the truth by their own 
unassisted efforts, and that a certain degree of trust in tiie 
good faith of others as teachers is therefore essential to the r^ 
ception of religious belief at alL In whom, then, I would adt, it 
itmostnatoral for us to place our trust? Surely in our own 
people — in those of whose blood we are — ^iriio have been about 
us from our childhood, and given us unnumbered proofk of 
love — and who have never b^ guilty of intentionally prao^ 
tising deception upon us. How can I ask of you to abandon 
the prepossessions of your fkthers before yon, and in wUdi, 
true or false, you have been nurtured? Or how can yoa 
expect, that, in orde^ to yield to your teachers the praise be- 
longing solely to the truth, I snould virtually declare my 
ancestors fools or hypocrites ?" 

" Sophistical declamation 1" said the sultan, " wfaidi wiH 
avail thee little on the Judgment Day. Is thy parsble ended ?" 

" In point of mstruction it is," replied Nathaniel, " but I 
shall br&fly relate the condurion to which the disputes among 
the brothers conducted. When they found agreement impos- 
sible, they mutually dted one another before the tribunal of 
the law. Each of them solemnly swore that he had received 
a ring immediately from Ins fatner's hand — as was the fact 
— after havine obtained his father's promise to bestow it on 
htm, as was &o the foot Each of them indignantly repu- 
diated the supposition that such a father could have decetved 
him ; and each declared, that, unwilling as he was to think 
uncharitably of his own brethren, he had no altemative left 
but that <n Inranding them as inmostors, forgers, and swin« 
dlers." ^ 

" And what said the judge?" demanded Sal-ad-Deen; '* It 
presume the final dedsion of the question hung upon his 
arbitration?" 

" Tonr highness is correct : the judge at tmo^ pronounced 
his award, whidi was definitive. ' l^u want,' said he, * n 
satisfactory abjudication on this question, which you have con- 
tested among yourselves so long and so fruitlessly. Summon 
then your father before me : call him from the dead and let 
him speak; it is otherwise impracticable for me to come at the 
knowledge of his intentions. Do you think that I sit here to 
the purpose of expoundlDg riddles and reoonoiling contradio- 
tions? Or do you, perluips, expect that the true ring will 
by some miracle be compiled to near oral testimony here in 
oourt to its own genuineness ? But hold : I understand that 
the ring is endowed with the occult power of rendering Hs 
wearer amiable and faultless in the eyes of men. By that test 
I am willing to try it, and so to pronomioe judgment. WUeb 
of you three, then, is thegreatest object of love to the othsr 
two? Ton are silent. What! does this ring, wludi shovld 
awaken love in all, act with an inward influence only, not an 
outward ? Does each of you love only himse^? Oh, go I yon 
are all alike deodvers or deceived : none of your rings is the 
true one. The true ring is probably lost ; and to supply its 
place your father orderM three spurious ones for common use 
among you. If yon will abide by a mece of advice instead of a 
fomuu decision, here is my coonsel to you : leave the matter 
where it stands. If each of you has had a ring presented to 
him by Ins &ther, let each beHeve his own to be the real ring. 
Possibly yoor flither might have grown disinclined to tolerate 
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any longer the exclusiveness implied in the possession of a 
single ring by one member of a family ; and, certainly, as he 
lonned yod all with the same affection, it oould not gratify him 
to appear the oppressor of two by fayouring one in particular. 
Lei ieach of yon therefore feel honoured by this all-embracing 
generosity of yonr parent ; let each of you endeayour to ont- 
shine his brothers in the cnltiyation of eyery yirtue which the 
ring is presumed to confer — assisting the mysterious influ- 
Mice supposed to reside in it by habits of gentleness, beneyo- 
lenoe, and muto^ tolerance, and by resignation in all things 
to the will of God ; and if tiie yirtues of the ring continue to 
manifest themselyes in your children, and your children's chil- 
dren, ai^ their desceni^fants to the hundredth generation, then, 
after the lapse of thousands of years, appear again and for 
the last time before this judgment seat ! A Greater than 
I will then occupy it, and He will decide this controyersy for 
«y«r.' So spake the upright judge, and broke up the court. 
Tour highness now, I trust, thoroughly comprehends my rea- 
son for not answering your question in a direct manner ?" 

** U that the end of thy story ?" asked Sal-ad-Deen. 

'* If it please your highness," said the Jew, who had by 
llus time arisen, and was gradually, though respectfully, 
proceeding tx> accomplish his retreat. 

'* By my beard," said the sultan, after a considerable pause, 
^ it is an ingenious apologue that of thine, and there may be 
■omettiiiig in it too ; ont still it does not persuade me that 
thou art excusable in thy pertinacions rejection of Islamism. 
I own I tremble for thee after all. Go thy ways, howeyer. 
fbr the present, with this purse of tomanns, by way of pre- 
auna for thy mother-wit ; but I shall shortiy send for thee 
again ; and as I do not much fancy remaining in any man's 
debt, then shalt then, as a wholesome counterpoise to thy so- 
phistry, obtain from me in reply either a parable of my own, 
or one fk*om the Koran, upon which I will argue with thee to 
thy signal confusion 1" M. 


ANECDOTES OF MACKLIN, 

THB IBI8H COMEDIAN. 

HacKLiH was exceedingly quick at a reply, especially in a 
dispvte. One day Doctor Johnson was contending some 
dramatical question, and quoted a passage from a Greek poet 
ki sapport of his opinion. '* I don't understand Greek thouefa. 
Doctor," said Macklin. ** Sir," said Johnson, pompou^y, 
** a man who undertakes to argue, should understand all lan- 
guages." ** Oh, rery well," returned Macklin ; " how will 
yoa answer this argument ?" and immediately treated him to 
a long quotation in Irish. 

One night, sitting at the back of the front boxes with a 
Mitlsinan of Ins acquaintance, one of the underbred box-lobby 
kwag^rs of the da^ stood up immediately before him, and 
being rather large m person, coyered the sight of the stage 
from him. Eyery body expected that Macklin would haye 
Ijft oc ked the feUow down notwithstanding his sine, but he 
managed the matter in another temper. Patting him gently 
§m the shoulder with hia cane, he requested of him with much 
apparent politeness, " that when he saw or heard any thing 
very entertaininji^ on tiie stage, he would be pleased to turn 
NQBd and let lum and the gentleman beside him know of it; 
^ for you see, my dear sir," added tiie veteran, ** that at pre- 
aant we orast totally depend upoa you as a telegraph." This 
had the desired effc!ct> and the lounger walked off. 

Talking of die caution necessary to be used in coayersation 
inoii|^ a mixed company, Macklin obseryed, " Sir, I haye 
fKpenenoed to my cost that a man in any situation of lifo 
dksuld never be off his guard. It is the fault of the Iridi that 
tiiey are too ready to ' coBunit' themselves. Now, this never 
kawens with the Sootch: — a Sootdmian is always on the 
bok-out ; he never lives a moment extemnore, and that is one 
great reason why he is so successful in life as we see." 

Macklin was very intimate with Frank Haymaa (at that 
time one of our best historical painters), and happening to 
oall on him one morning soon after the death of the painter's 
wilb, with whom he (rrank) had lived but on iwUfibrent 
terms, he found him wraasling with the undertaker about his 
highcharge for the funsral expenses. Macklin listened to the 
altsroatioii for some time ; at last, going up to Hayman — 
*< Come, come, Frank," said he, ** this bill b to be sure a little 
UKtravagaat, but you should pay it, if it were onlyonaooount 
of the respect you owe your wro's memory ; for I aa sura," 
h0 added with the gro rt ert gravitgr, .'* she weald have peid 


twice as much for your burial with the greatest gladneaSy i£ 
she had had the opportunity." 

A notorious egotist one oay in a laxge company, indizoetly 
praising himself for a number of good qualities whidi it vras 
well known he did not possess, asked Mafklin the reason why 
ho should have the singular propensity of interfering in. tJho 
concerns of others for their benent, -vmn he so often met with. 
unsuitable returns. "I oould ted you, sir," said Ma^VK^, 
" Ah 1 well do, then, my good fellow ; you are a man <^ soma 
observation ; and — I — a-Ishould be glad of your — a — defini- 
tion." ** Why, then, sir," repUed Macklin, " the caase is im^ 
pudenee — notnhig but stark staring impudence /" 

A genUeman at a public dinner asking him, rather inc(Ri<^- 
sideratdy, whether he remembered Mrs Barry the celebrated 
Irii^ actress, who died about the latter end of Queen Anne*a 
reign, he stared lum in the face with considerahie ferocity, and 
bawled out, *' No, sir, nor Harry the Eighth neither 1" 

An Irish dignitary of the church, not remarkable for his re^ 
racity, oomplaminp^ that a tradesman of his parish had called 
him a liar, Maddm asked what reply he haa made him. ^ I 
told him," said the bishop, " that a lie was among those things 
that I dared not commit." "And why, doctor," returned 
Macklin, with an indescribable sort of comic frown, " why did 
you give the rascal so errtmeoitu a notion of your courage f*' 

One of the band of the Covent-Garden theatre, who played 
the French horn, was tellinff some anecdotes of Garrick*s cu- 
riosity, and withal praising ue great actor ihcessantiy. MaiSk- 
lin, who heard him from ue lower end of the table, and who 
always fired up like lighted straw at the praises of Garrickv 
exclaimed aloud, ** I believe, sir, you are a tmmpeter." "Well," 
said the band-man, " and what if I am ?" " Nothing mere» 
sir," vociferated Macklin, "than this, that, b^ng a trumpeter, 
you are by profession a dealer in pufi !" 


BAD AIR AND GOOD AIR. 

Iff a former 'number we directed attention to the many re- 
markable properties of the air we breathe, and pomted out 
how dependent we are for comfort and even existence on the 
maintenance of die air in a state fit for respiration. The dif- 
ference between good air and bad air can be easily collected 
from that artide ; but as the peculiar conditions of the air 
which are capable of afifecting health deserve very careful con- 
sideration, we are tempted to resume the subject. 

The even balance which, as was explauied, is struck be- 
tween the two sorts of breathing, that of the animal which 
gives out carbonic acid, and that of the vegetable which takee 
it in, is capable of maintaining the air upon the large scale 
always in the proper state. But in order that the people may- 
be benefited by this wise arrangement, it is necessary that 
they dbould be living abroad in the open air and in the fields; 
that a man, in proportion as he destroys the oxygen of the air, 
diould have around him plants to ^ve out an equal quantity 
in its place ; that, in fact, mankind, m order to avail tiiemselves 
of the providential security for breathing pennanentiy good 
air, should Uve out of doors, engaged, at least principally, in 
agncnltural employments, as was the condition of society ia 
the early ages, and in some portions of the globe to a certain 
extent is so still. 

But in countries like ours, where vast numbers of families 
are collected in dties, with narrow streets and lanes; where 
an open place like Stephen's Green or Merrion Souare is 
anxiously sought after, and disproportionate rents paid for the 
houses which are around it, this immediate restoration of the 
i^juiT done to the «ur by breathin|;, and the burning of lights 
and niel, cannot occur. The air is ritiated permanentiy, and 
tiiose resident in towns require for their health's sake to un- 
derstaiHl how the evil may be rendered as small as possible. 
Even in a town, the total quantity of air is so great, that if it 
all come into play, it can be but slightly injured. But such is 
often not the case. How often, when tnere is a fine healUifiil 
breeze outside the town, do we find, on entering ^^ narrow 
street, the mass of air perfectiy motionless, and all the mis« 
chievous vapours which are woduced, oolkoting until they 
becmne almost irrespirable. This is a great source of disease 
in towns ; and to prevent or remedy it, requires but frequent 
change of the air whidi a room or a street contains : it re* 
quires but ventilation. 

It is by means of a fireplace that a room is fponerally ven- 
tilated. The air which has served for the burmng of the fuel 
is therehv made very hot» and hot air, being much fighter 
tfaw oold air^ rises up the cAinaqr* ^eiwrafly Biize4 witk 
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soot, and is then caOed smoke. According as the hot air 
leaves the room, cold air enteM to supply its place through 
the open doors orinndows, or, if these he closed, through every 
little crevice whidi can ^ve it passage. There is thus pro- 
dnced a rapid current of air, or dranght, as it is termed. The 
air vitiated by the breathing of persons in the room is carried 
away along with that vitiated by the fire, and at any one mo- 
ment the air in the room is fomid to be almost completely pore. 
It is llierefore to proper ventilation that the inhabitants of 
towns most look for the maintenance of health. IKsregard to 
this precaution has been &e means of increasing to a fnghtfol 
extent the mortality of large cities, and instances have been 

fiven,' where an infections disease, which had ravaged a nnm- 
er of low and confined streets in a large English town, stop- 
ped suddenly, and avoided a street otherwise no better than 
the rest, but which had been kept clean, and the rooms venti- 
lated, by the exertions of some well-iiiformed persons. For 
the preservation of the health of the poorer classes in large 
towns, medicine is of far less importance than cleanliness and 
ventilation. 

We are sore, however, that many of onr intelligent readers 
are ready now to start an objection to the account just given 
of the cause of bad air in cities. If the air of a city be in- 
jured by the large quantity of carbonic acid which is formed, 
a dty should be the best place possible for the health of vege- 
tables. If the air which is bad for man be good for plants, 
the vegetation in a confined street should surpass, in brilliancy 
and verdure, that of the most open and best attended gardens. 
It is tme, unfortunately, that the only produce of our once in- 
dustrious Liberty is nowthegrass which is growing in the seats 
of former bustle ; but we have not even the satisfaction of 
knowing^ that that flourishes. It is pale, sickly, and stunted ^ 
for the air of the city is vitiated by causes different firom that 
which alone has hitherto occupied us, and these causes are as 
injurious to plants as to man. The carbon of our fuel pro- 
duces, in burning, carbonic acid, but carbon is not the only 
substance in ordinary fuel. Most coals contain sulphur, and 
in burning, this body produces sulphurous add, also a gas, 
which is highly irritating and poisonous, particularly to 
plants, and which, mixing with the air, renders the city as 
injurious to the org^anisation of a plant as the carbonic acid 
to the respiration of an animal. 

To renaer air fit for respiration, it is necessary to do more 
than keep the proper quantity of oxygen in it ; the carbonic 
add mnst be taken awi^. Plants, our readers have already 
remarked, do both, and hence the admirable fitness of external 
nature to the objects for which the Creator has designed it. 
If the carbonic add were not taken away, all animals would 
be poisoned, even if the proper quantity of oxygen remained, 
for carbonic acid is a positive poison, which kiUs by acting on 
ibe bxain like opium. A person can live, breathing with only 
one lung ; in the disease of consumption, an individual may 
live for months with only one lung, or even only part of a lung, 
remaining fit for use ; but if perfectly good air be breath^ 
with one lung, and carbonic add with the other, the person 
will be poisoned after a very short time ; consequently, it is 
of great importance to prevent the accumulation of carbonic 
add, even where it is not produced at the expense of the 
oxygen of the air. 

Carbonic add is indeed produced in a great variety of ways, 
berides by animals in breathing, and fuel in burning. It is 
remarkable that it is only the green parts of plants which 
breathe as has been described ; the leaves and stems giving out 
oxygen, and absorbing cariionic add. The flowers and the 
ripe fhdts of plants act on the air in the same way as animals, 
and hence deteriorate it ; and the rooms where stores of fhiit 
are kept, areknown to be very unwholesome, and persons have 
been suffocated by sleeping in a room where there was a very 
great quantity of flowers. Oils, particularly drying oil, and 
spirit of turpentine, act on air also, absorbing oxygen and giv- 
ing ont carbonic acid ; and the air of a newly painted house, 
if the doors and windows are kept close, is consequently 
found to be very unfit for respiration. In many countries, 
particularly where there are burning mountains, carbonic add 
li given on from the ground, and it collects in every hollow 
or cave, in consequence of being much hearier than the air. 
There is a cave in Italy, called the Dog's Grotto, because 
a dog on entering it is instantly suffocated, though a man may 
ivalk in without iiyuxy. Tbe canae is, that the cave is filled 
«p by carfoooic acid to about four feet deep ; a dog, or any 
anmal that holds its head lower than that hd^t, breathes 
Cttboidc add and Is dwked, b«t a man breathes the pare lur 


which is above it„ and escapes. In deep dry weUs which have 
been neglected, carbonic acid accumulates, andworionen who 
go down to dean the pit are sometimes suffocated. In snoli 
cases a candle should first be let down, and if it bums, the 
air is fit to breathe. If the candle be extinguished, it is mi- 
safe for an indiridual to descend. 

In the Island of Java, however, perhaps the most remark* 
able collection of carbonic add is to be found. On the ssm- 
mit of the highest mountain there is a circular valley of 
considerable depth, and presenting to the eye a spectade 
combining the utmost beauty and horror. The sides of ths 
valley are clothed with the ridiest perennial verdure of the 
tropics ; all the plants whidi grow on that fin6 island are there 
found of surpassing ma^itude and beauty, but intermixed 
with the skeletons of tigers, wolves, and men. There is 
no living animal. The greatest devdopement of vegetable 
life goes hand in hand wiui absolute destruction to ajl animal 
existence. The natives call this place the Valley of Death, 
It is the crater of an extinct volcano. From its bottom issue 
peipetually watery vapour and carbonic acid, the dements 
which clothe its sides with vegetable riches ; but the wiiols 
being sn invisible lake of carbomo add, proves instant destruo^ 
tion to the unwary animal that passes over ito brink. Some 
deserters from an English regiment concealed themsdves in it, 
and their bodies, seen through the transparent but deadly g<as 
by which they were surroun&d, verified a fact which had been 
previously suspected to be a fable of the natives. 

In the fermentation of com, for making malt liquors or ar- 
dent spirits, a large quantity of carbonic add is generate^ 
and workmen who needlessly descend into the vats to deans^ 
them, are very often suffocated. The trial by a lighted candle 
should never in such cases be omitted. In the burning of 
lime there is a very large proportion of carbonic acid set free ; 
and poor persons who are tempted to sleep on the platform of 
a lime-kiln for the sake of the warmth it anords, are sometimes 
suffocated by the vitiated air they breathe. 

^ The air, so far as regards its influence on health, is mo- 
difled in a very important manner by causes which are not so 
positivdy known and measured as those we have hitherto 
examined. The spreading of odours through the air, whether 
they be the " spicy gales of Araby the blest," or the more 
unwelcome indications of putrescent matter, takes place by 
means of quantities of substances so smajl as to defy the 
powers of detection we possess. Many diseases, it is well 
established, arise from the formation ana diffusion throngh the 
air of peculiar poisons in amazingly small quantity. Thus 
ague is produced by a specific poison generated in marshes. 
These pdsons resemble other ordinary poisons, inasmuch as 
we can decompose them, and thus destroy their power. The 
chemical substance chlorine decomposes almost every vege- 
table or animal material that it toucnes. Thus it destroys all 
colours, and is hence of the greatest use in bleaching ; it also 
destroys all atmospheric poisons, and, consequently, in hos- 
pitals and in private houses it is used to disinfect or prevent 
the spreading of disease, by decomposing the material which 
conveys it through the air. 

For change of air we therefore, with reason, go to the coun- 
try when we can ; but whether to the sea side or to the inte- 
rior, to Enniskerry or Kingstown, is not dependent on the nature 
of the air. Wherever the invalid finds most amusement, and 
agreeable occupation which does not fatigue ; wherever the 
beauty of scenery, and the sodety of those to whom the heart 
is bound in ties of mutual esteem and love, present to the mind 
of one harassed by Intense exertion of thougnt, or broken down 
by disease of body, a reHef in admiration of the wisdonf and 
goodness of Ms Cfreator, and in sympathy and kindliness to- 
wards his fellow men, the atmosphere is clearest ; the bradng, 
enfivening influence of the pure country air is the most sen- 
sible, and the mind and boay are most effectually restored to 
the condition of perfect health. 


Ireland por Ever! and KiLaiAiKHAH to the Devil! 
— ^Mr Egan, better known as "Bully Egan," held the chair- 
manship of Kilmainham at the time tnat the government were 
using their utmost endeavours to pass the Act of Union, and, 
of course, expected to be deprived of his office if he should 
oppose it. However, when the time for the dirision had ar- 
rived, his love of country preponderating over his love of pelf, 
he voted against the measure, exultin^Iy exclaiming, " Ireland 
Ibr ever I and Kilmainham to the devil 1" 
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PERSEVERANCE. 
Pbbsbt^ AKcx in Uie steidy pnniiit of a Isndable aad Uwfiil 
olject, is almost a mm path to emmonot. It is a thii^ which 
MeoM to be inherent in some, but it may be cnltiTatea in all. 
Bren those ohUdrcn who seem to be either indolent like the 
sloth, or chaageM as the batterfly, by the skilful training of 
a watdifttl parent, may be endowed with the habit of perse- 
TSiSnce. The followii^ anecdotes may aid in illnstratmg to 
Tonth the natare and yafaie of this iirtoe. The eelebnted 
Timoor the Tartar, after a series of the most brilliant tIo- 
tories, was at length con^oered and made eaptire. Thonf^ 
oonfined in a prison, whose massive walls and thick iron bars 
disoonraged every attempt to escape, he still strove at each 
chink and crevice to find some way of deliverance. At length, 
weary and dispirited, he sat down in a comer of his gloomy 
mison, and gave himself np to despair. While brooding over 
bs sorrows, an ant, with a piece of wood thrice as lan^e as 
itself, attracted his attention. The insect seemed desirous 
Uf ascend the perpendicular face of the wall, and made several 
attempts to effect it. But after reaching a little elevation, it 
came to a jutting angle of the stone, and fell backward to the 
floor. But again, again, and again Uie attempt was renewed. 
The monarch watched the struggles of the insect, and in the 
interest thus excited forgot his own condition. The ant per- 
aevered, and at the sixtieth trial surmounted the obstacle. 
. Timour sprang to hb feet, exclaiming, '* I will never despair 
— perseverance conquers all things !' 

A similar anecdote is told of Robert Bruce, the restorer of 
the Scottish monarchy. Being out on an expedition to recon- 
noitre the enemy, he nad occasion to sleep at ni^ht in a bam. 
Bi the morning, still reclining his head on a piUow of straw, 
he beheld a spider climbing up a beam of the roof. The in- 
sect fell to the ffround, but immediately made a second essay 
to ascend. This attracted the notice of Uie hero, who with 
regret saw the spider fall a second time from the same emi- 
nence. It made a third unsuccessful attempt. Not without 
a mixture of concern and curiosity, the monarch twelve times 
beheld the insect baffled in its aim ; but the thirteenth essay 
was crowned with success. It gained the summit of the bam ; 
and the king, starting from his conch, exclaimed, " This des- 
pcahle insect has taught me perseverance ! I will follow its 
example. Have I not been twelve times defeated by the 
enemy's superior force ? On one fight more hangs the inde- 
pendence of my country f* In a few days his anticipations 
were fully realised, by tne glorious result, to Scotland, of the 
battle of Bannockbum. 

A few years since, while travelling in an adjacent state, I 
came to a little valley, surrounded by rocky and precipitous 
hills. In that valley was a single house. It was md, and, by 
its irregularity of form, seemed to have been built at various 
periods. It was, however, in good condition, and bespoke 
thrift and comfort. Not a shingle was missing from the roof, 
Jio danffling clapboards disfigurra its sides, no unhinged blinds 

,\8wung Idly in the wind, no old hats were thrust through the 
windows. All around was tidv and well-conditioned. The 
woodhouse was stored with tall ranees of hickory, the bams 
were ample, and stacks of hay without declared that it was 
full within. The soil around, as I have said, was rocky, but 

^evltivation had rendered it fertile. Thriving orchards, rich 
pastures and prolific meadows, occupied the bed of the valley 
and the ruffged sides of the hiUs. I was strack with the scene, 

• and when I reached a village at the distance of two or three 
mUes, I made some inquiries, where I learnt the story of the 
jproprietor. He was originally a poor boy, and wholly de- 
pendent upon his own exertions. He was brought up as a 
zarmer, and began life as a day labourer. In diildhood he 
"had read that " proorastmation is the thief of time." He did 
not at first understand its meamng, and pondered long upon 
this desperate thief who bore the formidable title of Procras- 
tination. It was at length explained to him ; but the struggles 
he had made to conqii^end the adage fixed it deep m his 
mind. He often thought of it, and, reeling its force, it be- 
came the ruling maxim of his life. Following its dictates 
with inflexible perteveraiwe, he at length became proprietor of 
the little valley I have described, xear by year it improved 
under his care, and at the period of which I am speiJung, he 
was supposed to be worth at least twenty thousand dollars. 

Hxuh is the force of perseverance. It gives power to weak- 
ness, and opens to poverty the world's wealth. It spreads fer- 
tility over the barren landscape, and bids the choicest fruits 
And flowers spring up and flonnsh in the desert abode of thorns 


and briars. Look at Boston ! Where are the three hills whi<^ 
first met tiie view of the pilgrims as they sailed np its bi^ ? 
Their tops are shorn down by man's perseverance. Look at 
the fframte hiUs of Qmncy ? Proudly anchored in the bosom 
of tne.earth, they seem to defjr the puny efforts of man, but 
they are yielding to man's perseverance. Forbidden and hope- 
less as th^ would a^ear to the eye of indolence and weak- 
ness, they are better than the treasures of Peru and the gem- 
strewn mountains of Brasil, to a people endowed with the 
hardy spirit of perseverance I Taej are better, for, -idifle 
they enable them to ooinmand the precious metab yielded by 
other dimes, they cherish a s^rit and a power wmdi all tlie 

M of Golconda could not purchase. — JFhrende JEducatioHf by 

. G, Qoodrieh. 


t 


LOOK BEFORE TOU LEAP. 


"Look before joo. leap," is an advice applicable to many 
circumstances of human life, besides the mere examination of 


the locality in which, on which, or over which, you are about 
to exhibit your own or your horse's agility in the i>erform- 
ance of a saltation. Sn<m was the course of meditation that 
suggested itself to mv mind, as I beheld an old woman step 
slowly and deliberately off the foot-path of Carlisle Bridee, 
and, without looking right or left, walk directly across 3ie 
path of the Kilkenny nuuli-ooaoh, that was just then ooming in, 
the driter, of course, mSking his cattle do the thing, hand- 
somely, as they were so near home. Before he could poll 
up, the leaders had upset her, and the coroner had ten- 
pence of his shilling surely counted, when a tall, athletic-look- 
ing gentleman, stooping suddenly, seised her by the legs, and 
dragged her from under the horse's feet, somewhat to oie dis- 
arrangement of her attire. " Look before you leap," said he, 
giving her a smart shake; " did you never hear that adage, 
you stupid creature ?" 

" Arrah 1" said she, with the most perfect Innocence, *' sure 
I was'nt goin' to jump. Such a sayin* was'nt made for the likes 
Poh I you stupid bdng," said he, and walked on. 


IV me. 


I followed, makine the above reflection, when, about half 
way over, the actively benevolent gentleman saw a little bov 
about nine or ten years old put his hand into a gentleman^ 
pocket ; he instantly, with a promptitude sinular to what be 
had just exhibited, dealt him a blow that nearly knocked the 
breath out of him. 

The proprietor of the pocket, startled by the "Hagh** that 
announced the sudden and almost total expulsion of the suffer- 
er's breath, turned sharply round, and, as the boy staggered 
over sgainst the balustrades, fierciel^ asked, " Who did that ?*' 

•^Tfc /r'* ^"^ dr. had hi. hMd fa :ro»r pocket," 
said the striker. 
'* Well, sir, and what if he had ?— He's my mm" 
" Your son! Sir, I beg a thousand pardons. I — I — I—.*' 
There is nothine I hate more than to see an unfortunate in- 
dividual in an amward dilemma. Mavbe it is from having 
so often sufitered, that I have a sort of fellow feeling. So, 
merely repeating to the reoent promulgator of the old adage 
his own words, " Look before you leap," I passed on. N. 


Epitaphs — The shortest, plunest, and traest, are the best 
I say the ahorte§t, for when a passenger sees a dironicle 
written upon a tomb, he takes it on trust that some great man 
lies there buried, without taking pains to examine who it isw 
Mr Cambden, in his " Remams,* presents us with examples of 
great men who had little epitaphs. And when once a witty 
gentleman was asked, what epitaph was fittest to be written on 
Cambden's tomb, " let it be,*" sud he, " Gambden's remains.'* 
I say also iheplaineit, for except the sense lie above ground^ 
few will trouble themselves to. dig for it. Lastly, it most be 
true ; not as in some monuments, iriiere the red veins in the 
marble may seem to blush at the falsehoods written on it. 
He was a wittv man who first taught a stone to speak, but 
he was a wicked man who first taught it to lie. A good 
memory is the best monument ; others are subject to casualty 
and time ; and we know that the Pyramids themselves, doting 

with age, have forgotten the names of their founders. 

Scrap Sook. 
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LOUGH BRAY. 


Ir ttw dtiMtu of OUT c^itml hftya to Mkooitledee, and p«r- 
^*f* UsMDt, tliftt thej ara unable to compete irit£ lome other 
dust of tlia ampin in the extent of tbeir commerce, the num- 
ber of thalr maaafactorlea, the wealtl) of their reeident ariato- 
tnej, or. In abort, any of the Tarioui resnita wliich a long 
*nd umntarrapted eonrae of artificial proaperitj la certun to 
««tow, Ikej may itill ccniele themteliee with the reSec- 
tiim, that n the lii^nlarl; raried beauties of icener; with 
vhtdi their tatj ia tuTroanded Ihej poaaeia ricliea of greater 
Tilna, and eiyOTnunta of a Ugher nature, of which tliej can- 
lot ba de|MdTea bj anj t^rcwttttance, aod in which no other 
°tj can «T«r hope to mal them. And altlMngb to the mere 
S'mliiaf paiVMr <^ ^tin, who ti incapable of a single ele- 


mora hauii]^ MluUtnt«<l minds, it will alwBTB b« a b( 
•df.|ratalation, m aJfording- plounrea eanlj procur 
*U[jb the; would not exchange for any of a grosser k 


[*>Uval plain — the spaidoui bay, with alt ita rariety of eoaat, 
•r^ tba Mody bMch t« the Uuff •ea-promontor; — tlw 


ridily-wooded valley with ita limpid i4f w — the londy moun. 
tain glen with its cataract* and tiny tront-*tr*ami — tlM pnrpla 
heath and the solitary tarn, or pool — tba rural villwe and the 
gay watering-place ; while in addition to all these, the interMt • 
imparted to natural scenery, by rem^ne of ancient tlm««, tt 
every where present. In short, there It no das* of SMuery 
which the poet, the painter, the nologist, the botanist, or the 
mere man of pleasure, oould dedre, Uikt may uot be readied 
in » drire or an hour or two from any part of our titj. 
Nature has showered on ns, with a generous hand, hw vartona 
ridies — the riches derived from her and our Creator. Itnmst, 
howeyer, be confessed that, as jet, we haT» not learned nfl- 
ciently to appreciate these jHJls, and, oonseqnently, do not 
sufficiently eigoy them. " The world is too much with us" — 
and there are many scenes of striking InterMt within our 
reach, which are more frequently seen by the stranger visitant 
than by ourselves. Of these, one of the most remarkable 
is the mountain lake called Longh Bray, of iMt^ w* give 
a sketch in our present number. How many thousands are 
there of the dtixeiis of Dublin who have never sees, perhaps 
never heard of, this little mountain poe); and vet it Is one of the 
most perftet example! of scenery of hs kind in Ire land — one 
of those spots in wnioh nature appears b her noH itWB awl 
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rugged aspect ; solitary, gloomy, and unfit for the companion- 
ship of laan. Still it is not wholly a desert. The eagles which 
bnild in its cliffs have seen a man of a kindred lofty spirit-— 
an eagle among men — ^build himself a nest amongst these soli- 
tndes ; and they haye been often startled fWnn thdr eyry by 
the sounds of aristocratic joy and merriment, when the shores 
of the dark lake have been enlivened bj the presence of the 
most distingaished in beauty and rank m Ireland. 

It h perhaps of all situations a spot in which we should least 
expect to find a gentleman's yilla ; yet this innovation is not 
materially injurious to the prevailing sentiment of the scene. 
The house is in Uie Old English styfe of architecture, highly 
picturesaue, and in all respects worthy of the refined taste of 
the late Mr William Monison, the distinguished architect by 
whom it was erected, and whose early death was an event 
which may justly be regarded in the light of a national loss. 
It was erected for Sir Philip Crampton, at the expense of 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, who, while Vice- 
roy of Ireland, had spent some hi^py days with Sir Philip 
in this romantic spot, in a cottage of humbler pretensions, 
which had occupied its site, and was accidentally burned. The 
gift was one equally worthy of the illustrious aonor, and the 
talented and estimable receiver ; and there are few if any of 
our readers who will not join us in the wish that he may k>ng 
live to ei^oy it. 

Lough Bray is situated near the head of the beautiful vale 
called Glen Cree, in the county of Wicklow, into whid& it 
sends a stream, which, subsequmtly muting iHth the Glenia- 
loreane river, is called the Dargle and Bray river, and falls 
into the sea to the north of Bray Head. Tliougti the name is 
generally used in the singular number, Lough Bray nrop^y 
consists of two lakes, cal^ Upf^ and Lower ; but tne lower 
is the principal one, both in pomt of beanty and grandeur of 
scenery, as well as in extent of surface^ its area occupying a 
space of thirty-seven acres. It is nearly surrounded by moun- 
tain precipices, in which eagles are wont to buHd, and has 
very much the character of the crator of an extinct volcano. 

Lough Bray is most easily visited from IXibUn by the Mili- 
tary Road, by which route tne distance is little more than ten 
Iriu miles. P. 


THB SOD PABTT. 

Ot all the pleasant interludes in the dramft of Bfbi, a tod 
party, where every thing goes right, is one of the pleasantest. 
\¥^hat talking ! what fuss ! what discussions I what direfully 
important arrangements for a week before-hand I what a 
puzzle how to divide the various necessaries into such rela- 
tively fair proportions that no individual should feel more 
burdened than another. I do not mean one of those parties 
where all the trouble and expense fall upon one unfortunate 
individual, who, consequently, can derive no pleasure fh>m the 
affair, except that of seeing others ei^oyin? themselves-ra 
very great pleasure, doubtless, considered UDstractedly, but 
rather too refined for every-day mortals — no ; but a regular 
pic-nic, where lots are drawn, and each supplies whatever 
may be written on the slip that she or he holds, and furnishes 
a quota of the trouble, as well as of the provisions ; one in- 
dividual, nevertheless, being the director. 

What a hurry-skurry on the morning of the eventful day I 
Then the assembling of the carriages and other vehicles at 
the dbftce of rendezvous. 

"Dear me»" said Mrs Harvey, on the morning of the day 
appointed for her pic-nic, having consulted her watch for the 
twentieth time ; ** dear me, where is Mr Sharpe ? What can 
possibly delay Mrs MoUoy ? Well, well, how hard it is to get 
people to be punctual 1" 

** Oh, mamma, maybe thevll meet us at Howth ; we had 
better set off. If they come nere, they can be directed to fol- 
low us, you know. l5o^ P'^y* mamma, let us move." 

*' Oh, my dear, we must send a messenger to Mr Sharpe. 
If he missed us, or took huff at our going without him (and 
you know he*s very tetchy), it would be such a dreadful in- 
convenience, for he has to supply the knives and forks, spoons 
and glasses, and he would tmnk nothmg of leaving us m the 
lurch, if he took it into his head ; and Mrs MoUoy is so for- 
getful, that she might oome without the roast beef, and never 
uunk of it until it would be missed at table. George, dear, 
wiU you desire John to step over to Mr Sharpe's, and tell 
him tnat the company is assembled. And, Mr O'Brien, will 
you permit me to said jQvae senrant to Mrs MoUoy with a 
.aaiI«riaMss(o?" 

. .. t " 


'* Certainly, madam, with the greatest pleasure." 

And now the little annoyances inseparable from all subln- 
nary enjoyments, begin. 

" Jolm nas received a severe hurt, m^ dear. In packing 
some bottles, one of them broke, and a piece of it has eut his 
wrist. I have sent him to the apothecary's to get it dressed.** 

"Mercy on us! I hope he's not seriously injured. He 
won't be obliged to stay at home surely ?" 

" I am afraid he must, my dear." 

"If he does, every thing will go wrong, he is sudi a 
careful creature, and so completely up to every thing on a sod 
party, and has every thing so orderly and regular, and all 
without fuss or hurry. O^ dear 1 we shall be sadly off with- 
out him." 

Mr Sharpe was announced, and a slight, smaU, dapper little 
personage made his appearance. A physiognomist of the very 
least discernment must at once have pronounced him to be a 
satirical, irritable, genuine lover of mischief, for mischief's 
sake — mirthful after his own fashion, and as merry as a grig 
upon a nidiron, when every face about him should be drawn 
to a half yard in length by some unforeseen annoyance, or 
petty disastw. He rubbed his hands, eongratulatinr the ladies 
on the fineness of the day. " Heav«[ily morning— fine road — 
Bay of Dublin will be seen to such advantage — sea so smooth 
— coast of Wicklow splendid — Killiney wifi look so bold** — 
talk — talk — talk ; he stunned every person with his extraor- 
dinary volubility. 

Mr O'Brien's senrant entered. "Please, ma'am, Mrs Molley 
is comuM^." Scarcely was the message deBverad when the 
lady made her appearance. 

" Oh, my dear Mrs Harvey, 1 hope I hav'nt kept yon wait- 
ing long. I totally forgot tkiat this was the day appointed for 
your party, until Sparks reminded me of it by calling me up." 

" Make no apologies, mj dear madam ; we havn t waited 
atalL Mr Sharpe has but just arrived, and our number is now 
eon^ete. Have you every thing packed ?" 

"Packed I ^v, do you think well have rain?..JLad I 
better get my cloak and umbrella ? But, sure, I can go in 
your carriage, and as I shan't be eqtosed on an outside car, 
1 won*t want them." 

" My dear Mrs MdUoy, H is the beef I alkde to. Is t^ 
pw^edf?" 

"The beef! What beef?" 

" Why, dear me, you surely havn't forgotten that a six- 
rib meoe of roast beef was to be snppEed by you ?" 

"1 — declare — I — never — once — ^tneught — of it. Well, now, 
that's very odd." 

Mr Sharpe's countenance fell The discovery had been 
made too timely to please him. 

" What's best to be done now ? I can purchase beef some- r 
where as we go along, and well get it oressed at Howth, in 
some cabin or another.** # 

"Phwecoo," whistled Mr Robert O'Gorman, "what 
the deuce would we do with ourselves for five or six hours, at 
the least, that such a piece would take to roast, without any 
thing to keep its back warm in an open cabin ? I'll tell you 
what, ma'am : give me the money, and I'll get as much cold 
roast beef as you like, from MulhoUand." 

" Who is MulhoUand ?" 

" Oh, 'tis no matter ; I'll get the meat, if you want it" 

" Very well, Mr O'Gorman, do so, and you'll oblis'e ma; 
here is a guinea. But why not tell who Mulholland is?" 

Mr O'Gorman bolted, without making any reply. 

Now, the fact of the matter was simply this, tnat Mulhol- 
land was a sort of second-hand caterer, who purchased the 
meat that was sent unused from the dinine-hall of Trinity 
College,, and supplied it again to such students as felt too 
economically inclined to attend commons, and thus save 
money from the parental alloi^'ances, for other, and better (?) 
uses. To this class did Mr O'Qorman sometimes belong. 

In a very short time he re-appeared. 

" Yon were not long, Mr O'Gorman ; did you succeed in 
getting a suitable piece ?" 

"Suitable? If sixteen poimds will suit you, I have ^ot 
that ; and I gave him the change of the guinea," addressmg 
Mrs Molloy, " for himself, ma'am, for his trouble in packing 
it, and the loan of the basket, which of course he can't ex- 
pect in reason ever to see again. Kobody would bring home 
an empty basket" 

" The change of the guinea for himself! Why, Mr O'Gor- 
man, instead of givingmm more than he askea, you should 
bayo cut him down in bis price. The ohmge of tho goiaoi^ 
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for himself! Oh! gracioua ! did any one oyer hear of the 
like? Oh! dear mel the change for himself 1 Oh! dear!** 
and in a gentle repetition or two, in an nnder-tone, Mrs 
Molloj's surprise died Away, like a retiring edio ; for the bus* 
tie of departure claimed all attention now. 

It has been but too fireqaently remarked, that a party of 
pleasure is seldotti wholly unembittered by pain, and our party 
was doomed not to be an exception to the rule ; althougn the 
point had been mooted, and the question discussed, at the first 
meeting (an evening party at Mrs Harrey's), where the pre- 
liminaries were arraiu;ed, and it had been Toted unanimously 
that our party should be pleasant, and agreeable, and happy, 
from the start to the return; and, ft^her, that nothmg 
should go astray ; and that if any person shoidd be disagree- 
able, he or she should be voted out ; with fifty other resolu- 
tions, that the secretary was unable to record, in consequence 
of the movers and seconders, the president and audience, se- 
cretary and an, talking rapidly and vehemently toother, until 
order was suddenly restored by Mr O'Gorman ^ho had the 
loudest voice, ana the knack of making himself heard above 
any uproar, acquired by a long and regular coarse of practioe 
in the upper gallery of Crow-street theatre) shoutmg out, 
" Order-r-r-r-r, lames and gentlemen, order-r-r-r-r I The 
role of this society is, that not more than six shall speak at 
a time ; and I feel it to be my duty, madam, to call upon yon, 
for the sake of regularity, to preserve this rule inviolate. 
This party of pleasure, madam, is to be a party of pleasure 
unlike all the parties of pleiasure that have gone before it. 
Pleasure, madam, is to be the be&^inning, pleasure the middle, 
and pleasure the end of it ; and I shall conclude, madam, by 
samg, that I have the pleasure of wishing that it may be so. 

Mr 0*Gorman unfortunately had not the celebrated wishing- 
can on his head at the time. 

Mr, Mrs, and Miss Harvey, a maiden sister of Mr Harvey, 
Mrs MoUoy, Mr Sharpe, Mr O'Brien, his mother and three 
sisters, Mr O'Donnell and his daughter, O'Gorman, Fitz- 
gerald, Sweeny, Costello, and two or three more CoUe^ men, 
completed the muster roll of the party. The vefaic&s con- 
sisted of Bir Harvey's and Mr O'Brien's carriages, Mr 
O'Donnell's jaunting-car, an outside jarvey that O uorman 
had brought, and Mr Sharpe's gig. 

Poor John's wrist had been so sadly hurt that he could not 
attend, and the gentlemen gave every assurance to Mrs Har- 
vey that he would not be missed by her, they would make them- 
selves so useful. 

Every thing was at length announced to be ready. A 
basket, covered with oiled silk, swinging conspicuously f^m 
the axle-tree of the gig, rendered it unnecessary to ask Mr 
Sharpe if he had all the requisites prepared ; and Mrs Har- 
vey, having cast the last scmtiniaing glance around, gave the 
lonff-wish^-for word to ** take places." 

mw, all this time there were four hearts bent upon one 
object, and fbur heads at work planning how to attain it. 
The youngest of the Jlkiisses O'Brien was the sprightliest girl 
of the party ; and although Miss O'DonneU might dispute the 

frize for beauty with her, the former was the most admired 
y the joang men upon the present occasion, and Messrs 
O'Gorman, Fitsgeral^ Sweeny, and Costello, had ewch re- 
solved to attach himself to her, if possible. 

The first mentioned, who was a general favourite, had con- 
trived most successfully to keep near her during breakfast, 
and pretty nearly to engross her attention durin? the subse- 
quent tiine that had elapsed previously to the discovery of 
Sirs MoUoy's forgetfulness, by telling her tales of College life, 
and adventures replete with wonders, that mieht have caused 
the renowned Sinbad the sailor himself, or uie equally cele- 
brated Baron Munchausen, to stare, and bite the bitter nail 
of envy, while they could not withhold their meed of applause 
from one who was their master at the marvellous, and could 
give them lessons in the sublime art of invention. 

It was Bob's anxiety to get on the road that made him ten- 
der his services in the supplying of Uie beef; and the certainty 
that he had completely ingratiated himself with the young lady, 
by his stories, at which she had laughed most heartily, made him 
feel very little uneasiness at the prospect of a few minutes' sepa- 
ration, especially when she knew that he had only absented 
himself for the purpose of expediting the arrangements that 
were to give him an opportunity of catering for her amusement 
for the remainder of the day. When he returned, and saw 
her surrgpnded by the other three, he resolved to let them go 
on quicjlv, and trusted to snatch her from them by some stra- 
tagem, just at the last moment. 


Now, it must be confessed that Miss Kate would have much 
preferred the rattling, noisy, lying, merry, mischievous scamp, 
as her companion, to any other, because she loved laughing, 
and he supplied her plentifiilly with food for mirth ; and sEe 
was very well inclined, and quite resolved within herself, to 
second any bold attempt that he might make to rescue her 
from the trio by which she was surrounded. Great was her 
chagrin to see that he took no manner of trouble about the 
matter, but apparently occupied himself with the elder Miss 
Harvey. What a taste he must have I thought she, to attach 
himself to the old maid of the party ; and it was with some- 
thing of pettishness that she stood, or rather jumped up, when 
the order to move was given. Her glove fell. Fitzgerald 
and Costello stooped, or rather dashed themselves down from 
opposite sides at the same instant to secure tiie prize i their 
heads came in contact, with a crash resembling that caused 
by two cracked pitchers beine jolted together, and so loud as 
to astonish the nearers ; and they recoOed from the collision 
into a sitting posture, one under the table, and the other un- 
der the piano. 

When Xantippe, the wifo of that great philosopher So- 
crates, had fuleci in her efforts to vex him by abuse, her last 
resource was to break some article of crockery upon his head : 
it is recorded that he coolly wiped his face, which had been 
deluged by the contents, merely saying, ** After thunder comes 
rain. ifow, I'd be bound tnat if we could ascertain what 
Socrates said to himself at the time, we should find that for 
all his smooth face and soft words he inwardly took some, des- 
perate liberties with the heathen deities, and pitched Xan- 
tippe, crockery, and all the makers of it, to Pluto, and all the 
infernal gods, m a hurry. However, he kept his countenance, 
which is more than can be said of Frank Costello, or Dick 
Fitzgerald, or of Mr Sharpe, who nearly went into convul- 
sions with laughter ; indeed, to do him justice, his was not 
the only laughter, for no one could resist the excitement to 
risibility contained in the picture before them. At the first 
moment each of the gentlemen had uttered a loud exclama- 
tion savouring strongly of impiety ; then, immediately recol- 
lecting the presence of ladies, they muttered what might have 
been supposed by the charitable to be half-suppressed prayers, 
but that their countenances were strangely discordant with 
pious thoughts, for each with his hand on his head, his teeth 
set, his lips apart and tightly drawn, and his eyes glaring with 
pain and vexation, sat looking, or rather erinning, fike a hyena, 
at the other. That keen sense of the ridiculous which always 
comes upon us so inopportunely, made them at length get up, 
and the condolences offered on all sides, in the most tender 
inflections of voice, but with countenances which but too 
plainly showed how great was the effort to suppress laughter, 
excited their ane;er against one another most terribly; nor 
was it likely to be the more readily allayed by seeing Dan 
Sweeny walking off with the prize, the contention for which 
had caused their misfortune. It was with difficulty they could 
be kept from fighting. Leaving them to settle the matter as 
they pleased. Sweeny conducted the lady to her carriage, 
close to which a new scene awaited them. 

On the step of the hackney jaunting-car set O'Gorman, 
with his left foot upon his ri^ht knee, aKemately rubbing his 
shin very gently, and huggmg the leg as if it was a baby, 
gproaning, and screwing Ms face into the most hideous gri- 
maces. After the scene they had just witnessed, this was ir- 
resistible, and Miss Kate laughed long and heartily. Bob 
looked at her, made a more hideous CTimace than before, 
gcroaned, rubbed more violently, and then giving himself a 
most ludicrous twist, grinned, rubbed, and groaned again. 

" Why— ha-ha-hal—Mr O'Gorman, what ha-ha-ha 1— has 
happened you ?" 

" Oh 1 aJi ! oh ! may the d— . I beg your pardon. But, 
oh ! hif ! to the— och. I mean bad luck to all wood and iron ! 
Hif ! oh 1 I attempted to jump up on this rascally step, when 
my foot slipped off, and down I came, scraping all the skin 
off my shin bone. Oh ! bad luck to it — to the step, I mean." 

The manner in which he said this, made all who heard him 
laugh more, but he did not seem to be in the least degree dis- 
concerted ; and as to being angry, there was not a trace of it 
on his countenance. 

Sweeny, who prided himself upon being quite a ladies* man, 
and who was just then immensely elated at having distanced 
all his competitors, but especially O'Gorman, whose retire- 
ment from the competition he considered to be atadt acknow- 
ledgment of inferiority, offered a jesting sort of condolence to 
him, and recommended him strongly to rub the injured part 
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with Tineg;ar, or whisky, or salt and water ; it mif^t smart a 
little at first, to be sure, and make him grin and roar some- 
what, bnt it would be well in no time I But in the midst of 
his badmage. Miss O'Brien missed her parasol, and he was 
obliged to run back to the drawing-room to look for it. 

As soon as he had disappeared within the hall door, O'Oor- 
mun sprang to his feet, and, drawing the parasol from the 
breast ofms obat, tendered it, and his arm, to the J^onng 
lady, saying, with the greatest exultation, " Hoaxed, by jineol 
alas 1 poor Sweeny. Come, Miss Kate, your brother is so taxen 
up with Miss O'Donnell, that he can't attend to any thing, 
or any body. Never mind your mother ; she can't bawl ont at 
OS, yott know ; and if she attempted to soold, she'd be roted 
out. IVe got Sharpe's gie — come, jump up, and we'll have 
each a day! Oh I but havn^ I done them all brown! Hurrah 
for Howth, and the sky over it I Ohl you little darling," 
BiMiid lie, restraining himself with considerable diiBculty from 
giring her a hqg and a kiss, as she lauffhin^ly complied with 
Sis InTitation, and seated herself with him m the gig, just as 
Sweeny returned, protestmg himself unable to find the parasol, 
** oh, it got tired waiting for you, and came of itseu. But 
I say, Sweeny, capital receipt that of yours for sore shins; 
quite cured nunc in a moment — first appkcation. Hollo 1 here, 
you will probably want a pocket handkerchief during the day ; 
111 lend you one ;" and Bob threw him his own. " I picked 
his pocket in the drawing-room," said he, turning to his de- 
lighted companion ; " I was determined that he should go back 
for something ; and here's yours, which I secured also. Now, 
then, if we follow those rumbling machines, we shall be smoth- 
•red with dust, so we had better show them the way." Chick, 
chick— and poor Mrs O'Brien could scarcely believe her eyes 
iHien she saw her daughter whirl past her in a gi^ ^Hth one 
of the most incorrigible scapegraces in the University. 

He took good care that toey should not be recalled, for he 
was out of sight in a twinkling ; nor did the party get a view 
of him itf ain until they had passed Clontarf, when tney found 
him walung the horse quietly, in order that they might over- 
take him. 

But I must postpone detailing the subsequent events of that 
memorable day until the next number, having already occu- 
pied more than my share of space. N aisi. 


SUMMER FLOWERS, 

A citizen's sonnet. 

Away with summer flow'rs. 

Twine not the wreath for me. 
Unbind the myrtle from the rose. 
And pansy, emblem of repose. 

Far let them scattered oe ; 
The best, the loveliest, let them part. 
Their very sweetness breaks my heart. 

Away with summer flow'rs. 

Let sunshine cease to glow. 
Bring back the days of sombre hue. 
And heav'n without a glimpse of blue. 

And earth in vest of snow. 
Then weave the green perfumed bough 
In fadeless verdure for my brow. 

To see the length'ning days, 

To fiael the glowing hours. 
As step by step, the smiling spring 
Steals on her bright and glorious wing« 

And strews our path with flow'rs ; 
This may be ioy, but me it sends 
Warnings of banishment to friends. 

Soon as the rose's bloom 

Breaks up the social tie. 
And those whom winter gather 'd round 
The cheering hearth, no more are found. 

But east and west they fly ; 
Some roam the mountain, some the deep, 
But, ah I leave those at home to weep. 

'Midst winter's sullen blast. 

How many a friendly band 
Cheered the dark moments as they passed. 
And bid me think they fled too fast 

While circled hand in hand ; 
But summer breaks the charmmg spell, 
Andttlfces me feel, I lov'd too well) 


Now, 'midst the fairest glow. 

The scene with clouds is drear. 
And empty mansions crowd the street, 
No hand to beckon, eye to greet. 

Or friendly voice to cheer ; 
The colony of love is shaken. 
And summer leaves our hall forsaken I 

Away, then, summer flowers I 

Thou glowing rose, away 1 
Come let me w^athe the gloomy bowers 
Wiih cypress bathed in stormy showers. 

Where sunbeams never stray ; 
But let the flow'r of snowy crest 
Impart its dullness to my breast. 



EQUIVOCAL GENTLEBIEN. 

EaurroCAL Gbntlbxen 1 Pray, who are they ? Why, thej 
are rather a curious class of persons. But if you are in the 
habit of noting character, we rather think you must Icnow 
them. They are to be seen in every oity, and almost in every 
town. 

The equivocal gentleman has, in eeneral manner and bear- 
ing, and, as far as a very limited exchequer will allow, in dress 
also, a curious smack of the real gentleman about him, of 
whom he is, altogether, a sort of amusing caricature. ERs 
pretensions are hi^h, very high, and, conscious of the doubt- 
fulness of his claims, always noisy and obtrusive. He en- 
deavours to bully the world mto respect for him. But it won't 
do. When he turns his back, the world wmks one of its eyes, 
and says, with a knowing smile, " that's a queer sort of chap." 
It does'nt, in fact, know what to make of him — how to class 
him. It has, however, a pretty good notion that, with all the 
equivocal gentleman's pretension, he has by no means an 
unlimited command of the circulating medium. 

And this is not an incorrect notion. Scarcity of funds is, 
in truth, at the bottom of all the equivocal gentleman's diffi- 
culties, as, indeed, it is of almost all those of every body else. 
He, however, may be emphatically said to be bom of a war- 
fare between his poverty and " gentility." 

It is, of course, in the matter of dress that the equivocal 

Sentleman is most anxious to establish his claim to be oonsi- 
ered a genuine article ; and it \b in this matter, too, that his 
peculiar position in the world is made most manifest ; dress 
Deing in his particular case, as it is less or more in all others^ 
a strongly marked and faithful expression of character. 

The struggle here, then, to keep matters right, is dreadfuL 
None but himself knows how dreadful — ^none but himself 
knows the thousand shifts and expedients he is compelled to 
have recourse to, to maintain appearances in this most im- 
portant and most troublesome department. 

First, of the hat. It is a merciless and unfeeling hat ; fbr it 
is obstinately hastening to decay, though it weU knows diat its 
sorely perplexed owner does not know where on earth to get 
another. See what a watching and tending it requires to keep 
it fh>m becoming absolutely unfit for the public eye, as the 
headpiece of a gentleman I Why, the watching ana tending 
of a new-bom infant is nothing to it. 

Consider how carefully it must be examined round and round 
every morning, that no new outward symptom of decay has 
made itself muiifest. Consider the brushmg, the smoothing 
down, the inking of comers and rims, the coaxing and whee£ 
^^Kt by softly squeezing it this way, and gently pulling it that, 
to mduce it to keep as near as possible to its original shape. 
Nay, desperate attempts may sometimes be detected to make 
it assume yet a smarter form, in defiance of decay and di- 
lapidation. 

Then, there is the stock. Stitching and inking again, with 
careful daHv supervision. Then there is Sut we need 

enlarge no nirther on thb part of our subject. 

But, mark, reader I every thing about the equivocal gentle- 
man is not in this state of seediness. He would not oe the 
equivocal gentleman at all, if this were the case. Some of 
the particmars of his outward man are good — in fact, stylish.— 
and it is this incongruity that makes him out, that makes 
him what he is, and which so much puixles you to class him 
when you see him. 

The eouivocal gentleman aboaug manages to have one or 
two of the component parts of his dress of unimpeachable 
quality, but never can manage to have the whole in tiis palmy 
t state. There is always something wrong— something Wow 
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par; and, we may add, generally sometlung outre, absurd, or 
extravagant. Perfect consistency and propriety in dress he 
never can attun, and perhaps would not, if he could ; for 
one of the most marked features of his character is a craving 
after singularity, in the art and fashion of hb habiliments. 

Overlooking nimself what partial deficiencies there may be 
in this department of his entire man, and thinking that the 
world will overlook them too, the equivocal gentleman affects 
the " bang up." He is not content with desiring to impress 
beholders with the idea of his bemff merely a respectable sort 
of person : be desires much more uan this. They must take 
him, if not certainly for a lord, at least for some gpreat per- 

sonage for a — a — he does not himself, in fact, well Imow 

what — for a mysterious, indeterminate somebody, of myste- 
rious and indeterminate consequence. 

There are two or three points in which the equivocal gen« 
tleman displavs a very remarkable degree of ingenuity. One 
of these consists in the dexterity with which he not only con* 
ceals defects dT dress, but converts them into positive ele- 
gancies. Thus, if he have to button up for want of a dean 
shirt, he contrives, by the very smart way in which he does 
it, to make it appear not only to be matter of mere choice or 
fancy, but, in fact, by much the gent^eler thing. 

But it is in the enacting of diaraoter that the equivocal 
gentleman particularly shines. 

Not havmg either the cash or the credit necessary to en- 
able him to Mapt his dress to his identity, he is conqielled to 
adapt his identity to his dress. In other words, placing, for 
the reason alluded to, little or no influence over the shape, 
fadiion, or quality of Ids clothes, but being obliged to conform 
to circumstances in this matter to a most unpleasant extent— 
to wear, in short, whatever he can most conveniently get — 
he is drivea to the expedient of adapting hb character to the 
particular description of dress he may be wearing at the time. 
Thus, if it is a short coat, he probably enacts the country 
gentleman, or sporting character ; if a braided surtout, then 
He is a military man ; if he is driven to hide the deficiencies 
of his other garments by a cloak, he adds a cloth cap with 
tassels, Arisxles up his whbkers, and comes forth a Polish 
count ; and so on of other rarieties of dress. 

In person the equivocal gentleman is stout and robust, 
his age somewhere about forty. He b bushy- whbkered, and 
affects a swagg^ng, bold, off-hand manner, talks large to 
waiters, and looks with edifying ferocity on every body. 

This rabidness of disposition on the part of the equivocal 
gentleman proceeds partly from hb habit of attempting to 
bully the world into a high opinion of hb consequence, and 
partiy from the irritation proauced by a constant dread that 
the world suspects the true state of hb case. It b thus partiy 
affected, partly real. 

Being always miserably short of funds, the equivocal gen- 
tleman IS necessarily much circumscribed in hb enjoyments ; 
and this is particularly unfortunate, for he has a very keen 
relbh for the good things of this life. He likes good living, 
good drinking, good every thing ; but cruel fate has deni^ 
them to him, except in verf limited quantities, and on very 
rare occasions. Ir he even gets them at all, it b by mere 
chance, mere casual accident. Occasionally it is by an effort 
of ingenuity, through which he has contrived, by some mys- 
terious means or other, to g^t possession of a little of the cir- 
culating medium. 

And prav, then, what is the equivocal gentieman ? What 
b he in reality, and what does he do ? How does he support 
himself ? Why, friend, these questions are a vast deal easier 
put thAn answered. 

Just now, the equivocal gentieman is doing nothing — ^lite- 
rally and absolutely nothing. He was sometmng or other at 
one time ; but at this moment, and for many years past, he 
has pursued no calling whatever. The equivocied gentieman, 
in short, is a gentieman of shifts and expedients. He has a 
fittie world of hb own, in which he manoeuvres for a living. 
Being rather respectably connected, hb friends occasionally 
remit him small sums, and these god-sends, few and far be- 
tween, and hb own ingenuity, are all he has to depend upon. 

The equivocal gentieman, notwithstanding the dashy ap- 
pearance he aims at, and the large style in which he speaks, 
u, we are sorry to say it, a bit of a rogue in grain, and a 
good deal of one in practice : he is, in short, somewhat of a 
scamp, partly from circumstances, and partly from the na- 
tural bent of hb genius, whi<^ is ever urging nim to take the 
shortest cuts towards the objects he desires to possess. He is, 
}n tmth, » tort of human bird of prey ; tailors, bootmakers, 


and lodging-house keepers, being his favourite quarries, and 
the dass who, therefore, suffer most from hb non-payfaig pro* 
pensities. On one or other of these he b ever and anon 
pouncing, and woe be to them if he once gets them within hb 
dutdies : he will leave hb mark, be sure, if he does. 

The tailor, the bootmaker, and the lodging-house keeper, 
again, knowing that he b their natural enemy — and as wdl do 
they know him for thb, as the small bird does the hawk— stand 
in ereat awe of him ; they have an instinctive dread of him, 
and put themsdves in a posture of defence the moment they 
seehmi. 

Our equivocal gentieman, in truth, lives in a constant stato 
of warfare simOar to thb with the whole world -^ not open 
hostility, perhaps, but lurking, secret aversion. The world 
looks shyly and doubtfuUy on him, and he looks fiercely and 
angrily on the world in return. 

Amongst the two or three little foibles by which the equi* 
vocal gentieman b dbtin^^ubhed, b a rather urgent propen* 
sity to strong drink. He is, in fiict, pretty considerably db* 
sipated, as the. florid or brick-red face on which his luxuriant 
wtuakers vegetate, but too plainly indicates. He b not, in- 
deed, always drunk ; for hb very umited command of means 
keeps him, on the whde, pretty sober ; but he gets drunk 
when he can, and no gentleman can de more, nor can more be 
reasonably expected of him. 

The eipiivocal gentieman b a man of refined tastes, and 
hence it b that he patronises the drama. He b a great play* 
goer. On such occasions he figures in the sixpenny gallery ; 
and here he has a difficult part to play, as difficult as any on 
the stage. He has to make it ^pear to the gods, who won- 
der to see so fine a gentleman amongst them, why he has conn 
to such a place, and at the same time to parry the very na- 
tural conclusion, that it proceeds from a limited exchequer, 
which he must on no account permit to be presumed for a 
moment. 

The way he manages thb very ticklbh point is thb : — he 
assumes a look at once dignified and superdlious, which look 
b meant to impress you with the bdief^that hb h&ne in the 
shilling gallery, which he generally enters at the half-price, 
b a mere freak, a whim or one who could have gone to the 
boxes had he chosen— that he has come where he b, just to 
see what sort of a place it b, what effect the actors and the 
scenery have when seen from such a dbtanoe. 

To confirm thb impression, the equivocal gentieman never 
sits down in the gallery : thb would look l&e premeditated 
economy. He stands, therefore, during the whole time of the 

Serformance, and stands aloof, too, from the ragamuffin au- 
ience, with hb arms folded on his breast, and an expression 
of awlHd majesty on hb brow. 

Reader, do you know the equivocal gentieman now ? We 
are sure you do. That's he there I see — ^that odd-loddng per- 
sonage with the battered drab hat, the fiashy surtout, the 
shaboy stock, the fashionable vest crossed b v a German silver 
chain, the questionable small-dothes, and the large patch on 
hb left boot. 


IRISH PROVERBS. 


Thb proverbs and moral sayings of a nation have always been 
oonsioered to possess a remarkable interest, not only on ac- 
count of the practical wisdom embodied in them, but for the 
insight ^i^ch to a great extent they afibrd into the peculiar 
character and habits of thought of the people to wbom^ they 
bdong. Wbdom, it b true, is essentially the same in aU 
countries, but the expression of it must vary according to 
the temperament and modes of thinking whidi are fbuna to 
characterise the people of different nations; and hence the 
proverbs of every people have been deemed worthy of preser- 
vation, as well for purposes of comparison as for their own 
intrinsic value. If, however, there be any nation the proyerbs 
of whieh remain almost wholly unknown to the people of the 
Britbh islands generally, it b the Irish, of whose popular say* 
ings no spedmens have ever been given in an English dress, 
except a collection of about dghty, whidi were contributed to * 
the m*8t volume of the Dublin Penny Jour nal^ by our able and 
estimable friend Mr O'Donovan, WBft'WSI observes, that *' a 

Serfect Ibt of the proverbs of any people b, as it were, an fai- 
ex to the national character, or the elements of the moral 
notions, customs, and manners of a people." A vast body of 
such characteristic popular wisdom still remains hidden in the 
obscurity of its original vernacular fbrm, and we trust that 
we shall render our readers an luioeptable s^rvioe in 
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ing them trom time to time with translated portions, accom- 
panied by the original Irish, which we are equally anxious to 
preserve. 

1. 

ipediifi coiji 1)4 -Dul dun) 'olise 
]pe4fiji x^4d bc43 Jt ceAi)?) lO|i> 
1)4 ce4d it)0|i ir l>e454i) b|T3 

Gentleness is better than Tiolent anger. 
Compromising is better than going to law. 
A small house and a plentiful store 
Are better than a large hoose and little food. 

2. 

Jon)4'D 3lo)ii 45 T)e4d 
vo beiji nn Dciibcjon 4|i4 deiU 
t>e)t)e4t)n 'oujne le l)joft)4t> slojfi 
Sp4|X)e4i) 'oot) doiii ipcji) 

Too much talkatiTeness in a man 
Brings his good sense into disrepute ; 
Because a man by a superfluity of words 
Only detracts from the force of trutlL 

1)) TJiyomete 4t) loc 4t) e4l4 
1)1 cfioinjcoe 4T) «'e4d 4 TldHr) 
T)) tJjiojnie'De 4t) d40|i4 4 IjoUnt) 
Yn) ciiojn)ex>c 4i) doUt)i) c)4ll 

The lake is hot incumbered by the swan, 
The .steed is not incumbered by its bridle, 
The sheep is not incumbered by its wool. 
Nor is the body incumbered by good sense. 

4. 
rvM 3lO|l 346 T5||l 

A3 4 iDb|t> cttjx) 43ur rpnei* 

Sc4fib 3I011 41) ve bfof loit)it) 
bur)orc)oi)t) 'DO l4biur)t) re 

Sweet is the voice of every man 
Who possesses means and affluence ; 
But harsh is the voice of the indigent man ( 
His language seems topsy-turvy. 

5. 
T)4d btl4)*e4|lt4 b|t> t)4 'D40)ne 411 U)|ie415b4)'6 lO)l) 
•r4T) M4J3 '04 l)0n4'6 ^Oiob 30 tl)C)l)1C f^t) lo 

t)) lii4|te rot) d)ll 41) ipiOTMil }iU)\i)tte 'oeiieoil 
1)4 41) Iu4)tte4n 3]io)'6e 1)0 41) i)40)te4i) le)t);b b)3 

0J3 

How much do people sorrow for their want of possessions, 
And the grave meanwhile filled with them often in the day 1 
Not sooner to the cemetery goes the emaciated invalid 
Than the robust and brave man, or the new-bom infant. 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 

Toe following account of an extraordinary criminal trial 
which took place in Hertfordshire in the year 1628, we have 
extracted from BeiUys Dublin News Letter of the 16th of 
August 1740. It was published for the first time in London 
in tne preceding year 0739) bv Dr Rawlinson, who had dis- 
covered it among the papers of the eminent lawyer, Sir John 
Maynard, formerly one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Great Seal of England. 

** The ease, or rather history of a case, that happened in 
the county of Hertford, 1 thought good to report here,<hough 
it happened in tiie fourth year of King Cnarles the First, 
that the memory of it may not be lost by miscarriage of my 
papers, or otherwise. I wrote the evidence that was given, 
wmoh I and others ^d hear ; and I wrote it exactly accord- 
ing to what was deposed at the trial, at the bar of the King's 
Bench, namely, 

Johan Norkott, wife of Arthur Norkott, being murdered, 
the question was. How she came by her death ? The coro- 
ner's inquest on view of the body, and depositions of Mary 
Norkott, John Okeman, and Ag^es his wife, inclined to 
find Johaa Norkott felo tUee; for they informed the coro- 


ner and jury that she was found dead in her bed, the knile 
sticking in the floor, and her throat cut : That the niglit 
before she went to bed with her child, her husband being- ab- 
sent, and that no other person after sodi time as she -wmb 
gone to bed came into tne house, the examinants lying- in 
the outer room, and they must needs have seen or known if 
any stranger had come in. Whereupon the iury gave up to 
the ooroner their verdict, that ahe was feh dete; but after- 
wards, upon rumour among the neigbboorhood, and their ob- 
iervation of divers ciroumstances, which manifested that she 
did not, nor, according to those cireamstanoea, eould poesiblj 
murder herself, thereupon the jury, whose verdict was n^ 
yet drawn into form bv the ooroner, desired the ooroner tliftt 
the body, which was buried, night be taken up oat of the 
grave, which the coroner assented to ; and thirty days aft«r 
ner death, she was taken up in the presence of the jury and 
a great number of the people : idierenpon the jury changed, 
their verdict. The persons being tried at Hertford asnzes, 
were acquitted ; but so much against the evidence, that Judge 
Hervev let fall his opinion that it were better an ftppmd were 
brourat, than so foul a murder escape unpunished. And 
Pas<£a 4 Car., they were tried on the appeal, frbich was 
brought by the young child, against his father, grandmother, 
and aunt, and her husband Okeman. And beeisase tihe evi- 
deuce was so strange, I took exact and particular notice, and 
it was as follows : — 

After the manner above mentioned related, an ancient 
and grave person, minister to the parish where the foot was 
committed (beine sworn to give evidence according to cus- 
tom), deposed, that the bodv beinr taken up out of the grave 
thirty days after the party s death, and lymg on the grhss, 
and the four defendants present, they were required each of 
them to touch the dead body. Okeman*s wife fell upon her 
knees, and prayed God to show a token of her innocency, or 
to some su(m purpose ; her very words I have forgot. The 
appellees did touch the dead body ; whereupon the brow of 
the dead, which was before a livid and camon colour (that 
was the verbal expression interminU of the witness), beg^ to 
have a dew or gentle sweat arise on it, which increased 
by degrees till the sweat ran down in drops on the face ; the 
brow turned and changed to a lively ana fresh colour, and 
the dead opened one of her eyes and shut it again ; and this 
opening of the eye was done three several times. She like- 
wise thrust out the ring or marriage finger three times, and 
pulled it in again, and the finger dropped blood from it on 
the grass. 

Sir Nicholas Hide, Chief Justice, seeming to doubt the evi- 
dence, asked the witness. Who saw this besides you ? 

Witness — I cannot swear what others saw ; but, my Lord, 
(said he) I do believe the whole companv saw It ; and if it 
had been thought a doubt, proof would have been made of 
it, and many would have attested with me. 

Then the witness observing some admiration in the audi- 
tors, he spoke further. My Lord, I am minister of the 
parish, ana have long known all the parties, but never had 
any occasion of displeasure against any of them, nor had to 
do with tiiem, or they with me, but as I was minister. The 
thing was wonderful to me; but I have no interest in the 
matter but as called upon to testify the truth I have done. 

This witness was a very reverend person, and, as I euessed, 
was about seventy years of age ; his testimony was cklivered 
gravely and temperately, but to the great admiration of the 
auditory. Whereupon applying himself to the Cluef Justice, 
he said : — 

My Lord, my brother, here present, is minister of the next 
parish adjacent, and I am assured saw all done that I have 
aflirmed. 

Therefore that person was also sworn to give evidence, 
and did depose in every point — to the sweating of the brow, 
the change of its colour, opening of the eye, and the thrice 
motion of the finger, and drawing it in ae^atn. Only the first 
witness added, that he himself dipped his finger in the blood 
which came from the dead body, to examine it, and he swore 
he believed it was blood. 

I conferred afterwards with Sir Edmund Powell, barrister- 
at-law, and others, who all concurred in the observation. For 
myself, if I were upon oaUi, I can depose that these depositions, 
especially of the first witness, are truly reported in substance. 

The other evidence was g^ven a?ainst^the prisoners, namely, 
the gprandmother of the plaintiff, and against Okeman and 
his i^e ; that they confessed that they lay in the next room 
to the dead person that night, and that none came into the 
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house till tiMj found her dead the next morning ; therefore, 
if she cUd not murder herself, they must be the murderers. 
To that end (urtber proof was made. 

First — That she lay in a composed manner in her bed, the 
bed-dothes nothing at all disturbed, and her child by her in 
bed. 

Secondly — Her throat cot firom ear to ear, and her neck 
broken ; and if she first cut her throat, she could not break 
her neek in the bed, nor contra. 

Thirdly — There was no blood in the bed, saring there was 
a tincture of blood on the bolster whereon her head lay ; but 
no subetaxioe of blood at all. 

FourthlT — From the bed*s head there was a stream of 
blood on tine floor, which ran along till it ponded in the bond- 
ings of the floor to a very nreat quantity ; and there was 
also another stream of blooa on the floor at the bed's feet, 
which ponded also on the floor to another sreat quantity, but 
no continuance or communication of blood of eitner of these 
two places from one to the other, neither upon the bed ; so 
that she bled in two places severally. And it was deposed, 
turning up the mat of the bed, there were dots of congealed 
blood m (fie straw of the mat underneath. 

Fifthly — The bloody knife was found in the morning stick- 
ing in the floor a gooa distance frcmi the bed ; but the point 
of the knife as it stuck was towards the bed, and the haft 
firom the bed. 

Lastly — There was » i»nnt of the thumb and foor fingers 
of the lot hand. 

Sir IGcholas Hide, Cliief Justice, said to the witness — 
How can you know the print of a left hand firom the print of 
a nght huul in such a case ? 

Witness — My Lord, it is hard to describe ; but if it please 
that honourabte judge to put his left hasd upon your left 
hand, you cannot possibly place TOur right hand in the same 
posture. 'Which being done, ana appearing so* the defend- 
ants had time to make their defence, but gave no eridenod to 
any purpose. 

The jury departed from the bar, and, returning, acquitted 
Okeman, and round the other three guilty; who oeing seve- 
rally demanded what they could say wliy judgment should 
not be pronounced, said, * Nothing ; but each of them ssod, 
' I did not do it, I did not do it.* 

Judgment was given, and the grandmother and the hus- 
band execated ; but the aunt had the privilege to be spewed 
execution, hdnff with child. 

I inquired, did they confess any thing at their ezeention ; 
but they did not, as I was told." 


JACK JOHNSTONE. 

Tbb times are sadly dianged in Ireland as regards the drama, 
and the eigoyments of its lovers, since the days wh&k Jack 
Johnstone used to delist his thousands of hearers, in old 
" Crow s-treet,'* with his melodious warblinffs of Irish mdo- 
dies, and his never-to-be-equalled touches of Irish humour and 
merriment. It can never be Questioned that he was the truest 
painter of Irish character toat ever lived. There was no 
trait to be found throughout its extensive range, from Hie ac- 
complished gentleman to the unlettered peasant, that he was 
not equally master of, and which he did not depict with equal 
spirit andT vividness ; and this always in sucn a way as to 
make ua pleased witJl the picture of ourselves, and acknow- 
ledge He truth, while we laughed at its stranee and often lu- 
dicrous pecdiarities. There was nothing in Jack Johnstone's 
personation that Irishmen would ever fed ashamed of, or that 
they wo«dd not willingly allow to go forth to the world at 
large as ftuthfiil ddineations of tJieir eccentricities and faults, 
as well as of their drolleries and virtues ; and hence not only 
is the BMmory of this ganuine Irish comedian honoured by 
those of the last gene r ation, who were his cotemporaries, but 
his reputation as an actor has even descended with lustre to 
our own times. So should it for ever live ; and in this desire 
of contributing our humble assistance towards perpetuating 
his memory, we are induced to present our readers with a 
short biographical notice of his earew, which we are smre vrill 
not be displeasing to the young, while it will hardly UiS^ to re- 
rive joyous recollections of happy days in the mmds id our 
readers of more advanced years. 

Mr John Henry Johnstone was bom at Tipperary in 1750, 
and was tibe son of a small but respectable farmer, having a 
^»rg9 iuDjlj. At'the early age of 18 he enlisted into a ren- 
aeat of Irish dragoowi theo st»ta9iied at Clonnd, wnmm&d 


by Colonel Brown. Being smitten with the charms of a neigh- 
bouring farmer's daughter, Johnstone used to scale the bar«i 
radc-wall after his comrades had retired to their quarters, for 
the purpose of serenading his mistress, having a remarkably 
sweet and flexible voice. He always returned, however, ana 
was ready at parade the following morning. He was modi 
esteemed throughout the regiment for a natire lively turn of 
mind, and pecwiarly companionable qualities. Two of his 
comrades (who had found out the secret of his nocturnal risi- 
tations) seeded the wall after him, and discovered him on his 
knee singing aplaintive Irish ditty beneath the window of Ids 
inamorata. Thcnr instantly returned to quarters, and were 
quickly followed by Johnstone. The seijeant of the eonman^ 
to which he belonged eventually became acquainted with the 
drcumstance, but never apprised the colonel of the fact. 
Shortly after, Colonel Brown had a party of particular friends 
dining with him, whom he was most anxious to entertain : htf 
inquired what soldier throughout the resiment had the best 
voice, and the palm of merit was awar&d bj the serjeant- 
major to Johnstone. The colonel sent for him, and he at- 
tended the summons, overwhelmed with apprehension that faii 
absence firom quarters had reached his commander's ears. He 
was soon rdieved, however, on this point, and attended the 
party at the time sqipointed. The first song he sanr was a 
nunting one, which obtained much applause, althou^ he la* 
boured under great trepidation. The colond said that he had 
heard he exoeUed in Insh melodies, and bade Johnstone sine 
one of Ids favourite hve songs. His embarrassment increased 
at tins order; but after takmg some refreshment, he sang the 
identical ditty with which he nad so often serenaded his mis« 
tress, in such a style of pathos, feeling, and taste, as perfeetir 
emraptured his auditors. Having completely regainea his sdf* 
possession, he delighted the company with several other songs, 
which all recdved unqualified approbation. 

The next day Colonel Brown sent for him and sounded his 
inclination for the stage. Johnstone expressed his wishes fa- 
vourably on the point, but hinted the extreme improbability 
of his success, firom want of experience and musical knowledge. 
The colood overcame his objections, and granted him his ms- 
cfaarge, with a highly recommendatory letter to his particular 
friend 1^ Ryder, then manager of tne Dublin theatre, who 
enraged Johnstone at two guineas a-week for three years, 
whsdi, alter his first appearance in Lionel, was immemateh' 
raised to four (a high salary at that tune in Dublin). H» 
fame as a* vocalist gathered uke a snow-ball, and he penormed. 
the whole range of young singing lovers with pre-eminent eclat. 

Our hero next formed a matrimonial alliance with a Bflisi 
Poitier, daughter of Colond Poitier, who had then the com* 
mand of the military depot at Kilmainham gaol. This lady 
being highly accomplished, and possessing a profound know« 
ledge of music, imparted to her husband the secrets of the 
sdenee, and made him a finished singer. 

Macklin having the highest opinion of Johnstone's talent, ad- 
vised hhn to try the metropolitan boards, and wrote a letter to 
Mr Thomas Harris, of Covent-garden, who, on the arrival of 
Johnstone and his wife, immediately engaged them fbr three 
years, at a weekly salary of £14, £l6, and £18. Johnstone 
made his first appearance in London on the Sd October 1 783, m 
his dd character of Lionel, and made a complete hit, fuOy sus- 
taining the ten yeurs' reputation he had acquired on the Dublin 
sti^. After remaining several jrears at Covent-g^arden, and 
finmng his voice not improving with time, he fbrmeid the adml- 
rsble policy of taking to Irish parts, which were then but very 
inadequately filled, ffis success was beyond example ; his 
native humour, rich brogue, and fine voice for Irish ditties, 
carried all beifbre him. In fact, he was the only a<$tor who 
could personate with the utmost effect both the patridan and 
plebdan Irishman. He next performed at the Ha^market» 
being one of those who remonstrated with the proprietors of 
Covent-garden in 1801, arainst thdr new regulations. In 
1803, he visited his friends m Dublin, where martial law bd^g 
then in force, on account of Emmett's rebellion, the company 

Serformed in the day-time. On his return to London his wiie 
ied, and he afterwards married Miss Boulton, the danehter of 
a wine-merchant, by whom he had Mrs Wallack, who with 
her children succeeded to the bulk of his large property. In the 
records of the stage no actor ever approached Johnstone in 
Irish characters. Sir Lucius O'Trigger, Callaghan O'Bral- 
laghan. Major O'Flaherty, Teague, TuUy (the Irish gar- 
dener), and Dennis Brulgruddery, were pourtrayed by him in 
Uie most exquisite colours. In fact^ they stood alone hr fdi? 
dty of nature md original merit. 
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■' Mr Johnstone died in his house in Tavistock-street, Oovent- 
farden, on the 26th December 1829, at the advanced age of 
■OTenty-eirbt years, and his remains were interred in a vault 
wader the Sinroh of St Pan], Covent-garden, near the eastern 
angle of the church. His will was proved in Doctors'-Com- 
nums, and probate granted under £12,000 personal property. 
Rumour gave Johnstone the credit of being worth £40,000 or 
£50,000. He left a gold snuff-box and a ring to each of his 
executors, Mr George Robins and Bir O'Reilly : a ring to his 
friend Mr JobUng, of the Adelphi ; and a ring to Mr I>unn, the 
treasurer of Drury-lane ; and as the latter gentleman was a 
itannoh disciple of Isaac Walton, Johnstone left him all his 
fishing-tackle. To a female servant who nursed him during 
the last eight or ten years of his life, he bequeathed an annuity 
of £50 a-year. The remainder, with the exception of a legacy 
of £500 to Mrs Vining, was left to the children of hb daugh- 
tar, Mrs Wallack. 


AMUSEMENTS— MUSIC. 

Iv every oommnnity there mutt be pleasures, relaxations, and 
aieans of agreeable excitement ; and if innocent ones are not 
fbmished, resort will be had to criminaL Man was made to 
enjoy as well as to labour ; and the state of society should be 
adapted to this principle of human nature. France, especially 
before the revolution, has been represented as a singularly 
temperate pountry ; a fact to be explained, at least in part, 
by tne constitutional cheerfulness of^ that people, and by the 
prevalence of simple and innocent gratifications, especially 
among the peasantry. Men drink to excess very often to 
shake ofP depression, or to satisfy the restless thirst for agree- 
able excitement, and these motives are excluded in a cheerful 
eommunity. A gloomy state of society, in which there are 
Hyr innocent recreations, may be.expeoted to abound in drunk- 
enness, if opportunities are afibrded. The savage drinks to 
excess because his hours of sobriety are dull and. unvaried ; 
because, in losing the. consciousness of his concMtion -and his 
existence, he loses little which he wishes to retain. The labour- 
l|^ classes are most exposed to intemperance, because they 
have at present few other pleasurable excitements. A man 
who, %ft«f tml, has resources of blameless recreation, is less 
tempted tb%p other men to seek self-oblivion* He has too 
many of the* pleasures of a man to take up with those of a 
brute. Thus the encouragement of simple, innocent enjoy- 
ments, is an important means of temperance. 

These remarks show the importance of encouraging the 
efforts which have commenced am^ng us, for spreiMing the 
accomplisfaj^ent of music through our whole community. It 
is now proposed that this shall be made a r^^ular branch in 
our schools ; and ^vm friend of the people must wish success 
to the experiment. 1 am not now called to speak of all the 
good influences of music, particularlv of the strength which it 
n^ay and ought to give to the religious sentiment, and to all 
pure and f^erous emotions. Regarded merely as a refined 
pleasure, it has a favourable bearing on public morals. Let 
taste and skill in this beautiful art be spread among us, and 
every family will have a new resource. Ilome will gain a new 
attraction. SociaT intercourse will be more cheerml, and an 
innooent public amusement will be Aimished to the commu- 
nity. Public amusements, bringing multitudes together to 
kindle with one emotion, to share tlie same innocent joy, have 
a humanising influence ; and among these bonds of society per- 
haps no one produces so much unmixed good as music. What 
a fulness of^ enjoyment has our Creator placed within our 
reach, by surrounding us with an atmosphere which may be 
shaped into sweet sounds I And yet this goodness is almost 
lost upon us, through want of culture of uie orean by whidi 
this provision is to be enjoyed. — Dr Channinfri Adareu on 
Tmnperanc€, 


CvimcirTARDa. — ^Formerly (says Captiun Grose) few per- 
sons diose to be buried on the north side of a church ; the 
original reason was this : in the times when the Roman Catho- 
lic religion prevailed, it was customary, on seeing the tomb- 
stone or grave of a friend or acquaintance, to put up a prayer 
for their soul, which was held to be very efficacious. As the 
common entrance into most churches was either at the west 
end or on the south side of the church, persons buried on the 
north side escused the notice of thdr friends, and thereby lost 
the benefit of their prayers. This becoming a kind of refuse 
spot, only T«ry poor, or persons guilty of some offence, were 


buried there : persons who, actuated by lunacy, had destroyed 
themselves, were buried on this side, and sometimes out of the 
east and west directions of the other graves. This is said to 
be alluded to in Hamlet, where he bids the mive-digger cot 
Ophelia's grave straight. The same was observed with re- 
spect to persons who were executed. Observe the yew-tree ; 
in many cfaurchvards they are of a prodi^ous sise. Some 
have supposed that yew-trees were planted in churchyards in 
order to supply the parish with bow staves, but more probaJbly 
it was from the yew being an evergreen, and conveying' an 
allusion to the immortality of the soul, and therefore consi- 
dered as a funereal plant. This reason is likewise given for 
the use of rosemary and rue ; but, probably, these were car- 
ried to prevent any infection from the open grave on a near 
approacQ to the coffin. 

Romantic Marriage WOliam, the second Viscount Ash- 
brook, when very young, and residing with his family in the 
county of Kilkenny, was captivated with the beauty of sa 
Irish peasant girl, named Elizabeth Ridge, who was in the 
habit of punting a ferrv-boat across a stream in the vicinity 
of Castle Durrow. Tne love-sick vouth took every oppor- 
tunity of enjoying, the society of the fascinating water.nymph« 
but care^lly concealed his passion from his parents. £le 
held at that time an ensign's commission in a regiment which 
was quartered in the neighbourhood, but he was as vet too 
young to think of matrimony ; nor was the object of his lore 
either old enough, or sufficiently educated, to become his wife. 
She had been reared among the Irish peasants, had been un- 
used to shoes or stockings, was scarcely acqudnted with the 
English, language, and was wholly uninformed In matters of 
the world; yet the young ensign fancied; that, notwithstand- 
ing these disadvantages, he' could perceive in her an aptitude 
of mind, and soundness of intellect, united with great sweet- 
ness of temper, in addition to her personal attractions. Un- 
der tiiese circumstances, he conceived the romantic idea of 
pladng her under the superintendence of some respectable 
female, capable of reridering her, through the influence of 
education; a suitable associate. The lovely ferry«.girl was 
accordingly removed to the house of a lady, where our hero, 
^o had meantime been promoted to the rank of captain, oo- 
casionaUy visited her, ana marked from time to time, with all 
the enthusiasm of a romantic lover, her rapid progress in va- 
rious polite accomplishments. Elizabeth Ridge remained in 
this situation for three years, when the Ispse of time, as well 
as some domestic occurrences, enabled Captain Flower, in 
1766, to reap the reward of his constancy and honourable 
conduct. And thus the blushing daughter of the Emerald 
Isle became ultimately the Viscountess Ashbrook, and lady of 
that castle beneath whose walls her earl^ charms had, like 
the rays of the rising sun, beamed for a time unnoticed, only 
to become more effulgent and more admired. Bv the Vis- 
count she had several sons and daughters ; among the former, 
the present Viscount ; among the latter, the mother of the 
present Lady Wetherell. 

The Irish in the reign of Queen Elizabeth are vepresented 
by many as quiu irnorant and barbarous. Read the letters 
of their chiefs to tne Spaniards in the Pacata HibtmiOf and 
judge for yourself. — Dr Browne^ F. T.CD. 

Irish Volubility A conversation with a young Irish- 
man, of good natural abilities (and among no race of men are 
those abilities more general), is like a forest walk ; in which, 
while you are delighted with the healthy Aresh air and the 
g^een unbroken turf, vou must stop at everv twentieth step 
to extricate yourself from a briar. You acxnowledge that 
you have been amused, but that you rest willingly, and that 
you would rather not take the same walk on the morrow.^- 
Landor, 

No man is A*ee from fear ; he is not who says he never fWls 
it ; he fears to be thought a coward ; and, whether we tremble 
before a sword or a supposition, it is alike fear I 

The power of enjoving the harmless and reasonable plea- 
sures or life is not only Qssential to a man's happiness, but an 
indication of several valuable qualities, both of the heart and 
the head, which can hardly exist without it. 
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THE BED MEN OF AMERICA PniBT Abticls. 


It i« k ndanchol J tnith tkttt thii mnat intererting portion of 
tlia faunun noe li npidlr diitppeuine from the >arface of 
th» nrth. Ww, iU mnrderong effeota ceotapled by tha de- 


1 WMpong acquired from the white man— diaeai^ 

tB new mA terrible torna, to the treMment of which their 
•bl^da ikill, and materia medica, equallr atmple. are whotlv 
UoMipMant — hmlne, the conieqeence of their niadl j chanreil 
uati, of the latMBperance ud waetefnlDeaa, inbstitnted b; 
HtiuUlowKUor the tr»d» for thi modwstion Mid fore- 


sight of their happier falheri— tli* yieM, in ahort, ud O* 
cncroachmenlaof ctviliiation, all and each tn ititonareUet* 
ting- out tribe afler tribe from the record* of hnmaidtj ] Uld 
the time ia fast approaching when no Hed man will retula. to 
gnard or to mouni aver tlie tombs of hii father*. 

The cDTiTictioD of thik tnith ii become «i deeply fdt, that 
more than one effort has been made, and i« makmr, to pre- 
of this Ul-treated people. We are not 
iro feeUe Toio* in tke MTTie*, M MW^* 


J 
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in? a record of what others have don* ; but so much has been 
eirectdd, and so sealons have been the exertions made to rescue 
the memory, at least, of these dyins nations from oblivion, that 
the space we haye assigned to this notice will be taken up 
long before our materials are exhausted. The accuracy of the 
facts and statements we shall lay before onn readers may in 
every case be relied on. 

Among Hm most devoted and persererinp explorers of the 
Red man's territory, is one from whose authority, and indeed 
from whose very hps, in many instances, we derive a great 
portion of the circumstances we are about to describe — ^we 
allude to the celebrated George Catlin, whose abode of seven 
years among the least known of their tribes, and whose ear- 
nest enthusiasm in the task of inquiry which formed the sole 
obiect of his visit, together with his entire success in the pur- 
smt, have constituted him the very first aulJiority of the day. 
We have, besides, consulted all tne vmters on this now en- 

S'ossing subject, but in most cases have afterwards taken 
e hi^Uv competent opinion just Quoted, as to the accuracy 
of their aescriptions — an opinion toat has always been given 
with* evident care and consideration. 

Mr Catlin has painted with his own hand, and from the 
life, no less than three hundred and ten portraits of chiefs, war- 
riors, and other distinguished individuals of the various 
tribes (forty-eight in number) among whom he sojourned, 
with two hundreid landscapes and other paintings deseriptive 
of their country, their villages, religious ceremonies, customs, 
sports, and whatever else was most characteristio of Indian life 
in its primitive state ; he has likewise collected numerous speci- 
mens of dresses, some frix^ged and garnished with scalp-Iocks 
from their enemies* heads ; mantles and robes, on which are 
painted, in rude hieroglyphics, the battles and other prominent 
events of their owners lives ; head-dresses, formed of the 
raven's and war-eagle's feathers, the effect of which is strikingly 
warlike and imposing ; spears, shields, war clubs, bows, 
musical instruments, domestic utensils, belts, pouches, neck- 
laces of bears' claws, mocassins, strings 'of wampum, tobacco 
sacks ; all, in short, that oould in any way exemplify the 
habits and customs of the people whose memory he desired to 
perpetuate, have been brought together, at great cost and 
some hazard to life, by this mdefiitigable explorer—the whole 
forming a museum of surpassing interest, and which is daily 
attractmg the people of London to the gallery wherein it b 
exhibited. 

The most important of the North American tribes are the 
Camanchees, ioliabiting the western parts of Texas, and 
numbering from 25,000 to 90,000 expert horsemen and bold 
lancers, but excessively wild, and continually at war ; the 
Pawnee-Picts, neighbomrs to and in league with the Caman- 
chees ; the Kiowas, also in alliance with tiie two warlike tribes 
above named, whom they loin alike in the battle or chase ; 
the Sioux, numbering no less than 40,000, and hihibiting a 
vast tract on the upper waters of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers. Next come the Pawnees, a tribe totally distinct 
both in language and customs from the Pawnee-Picts, whose 
hunting-grounds are a thousand miles distant from those 
of the Pawnees ; this wild and very warlike tribe shave the 
head with the exception of the scaJp-lock (wUdi they would 
hold it cowardly and most unjust to their enemy to remove), 
9s do the Osagts, the Konsas, &o. The Pawnees lost half 
their numbers by small-pox in 18^, but are still very nume- 
rous ; their seats are on the river Platte, from the ACssonri to 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The Biackfeet, the Crows (their inveterate enemies), the 
Crees, the Assinneboins, occupying the country from the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone River to Lake Wuinipeg, the 
Ojibbeways or Chippeways, holding the southern snores of 
Lake Superior, the Lake of the Woods, and the Athabasca ; 
the Flatheads, on the head-waters of the Columbia ; and the 
Cherokees, removed from Georgia to the upper waters of the 
Arkansas, are also important tribes ; as are the Muskogee or 
Creek Indians, recently transplanted from Georgia and 
Alabama to the Arkansas, seven hundred miles west of the 
HlKiasissippL ^ 

The eeminolees are also in process of removal to the 
Arkansas, as are the Enchees, once a poweiful tribe, but now 
Sy?"^ iato the above, and with them forming one people. 
Most of these tribes, as well as others that we have not room 
even to snecifjr, have been reduced, by the different scourges 
before alludea to, in a manner frightfiil to contemplate. The 
Delawaresy for example, have lost 10,000 by smallpox alone; 
9aA oroB) a large mX sramerova tribe, now reckon 824 souls 


only ! The Seneoas, Oneidas, and Tnskaroras, <moe fomiiiig 
part of that great compact known as the " Six Nations," are 
now a mere name. The Kaskaskias, the Peorias, and the 
Piankftshaws, have fallen victims to the practice of drinking 
spirits, and to the diseases this fearAil habit engenders, so that 
all are now reduced to a few individuals. Some tribes are 
totally extine^uished ; — as, for example the hospitable and 
friendly Mandans, of whom even the traders themselveB report 
that no one of them was ever known to destroy a white man. 
These afford a melancholy instance of the rapimty with which 
the extermination before alluded to is effected. In the year 
1834, when Mr Catlin visited these warlike and merited, jet 
kindly dwellers of the woods, their number was SaXK) ; three 
years after, they were infected by the traders with small-pox ; 
and this, with certain suicides committed by individuals who 
could not survive the loss of all they loved, destroyed the 
whole tribe, some forty excepted, who were afterwards cut off 
by their enemies of a neignbouring tribe, so that at this 
moment not a Mandan exists over the whole wide continent, 
where, before the baleful appearance of the white man, his free 
ancestors ranged so happily. 

This is bad, but a stui more melancholy element of decay is 
the habit of drinking spirituous liquors, which is daily gaimng 
ground among these nsjiless Americans ; this produces an 
amount of crime and sufraring that, even in our own country, 
could find no parallel; not only is the excitable nature of 
the Red man stirred to actual madness by these atrocious 
poisons ; but becanse, unlike Ms brother of civilized countries, 
he depends on his own unassisted phyrical powers for the most 
immediate and pressing wants of life — no grazier or butcher, 
no miller or baker, has he to provide for a tune against impro- 
ridence on his part ; from no accommodating " shop" can his 
vrife gain credit for the moment— his family starves at once if 
his own resources are destroyed ; and an eloauent writer of the 
day has well remarked, that '* it is dreadful to reflect on the 
situation o£ a poor Indian hunter, when he finds, he knows not 
why, that his umbs are daily failing him in the chase, that his 
arrow ceases to go straight to the mark, and that his nerves 
tremble before the wild animals it was but lately his pride to 
encounter." We have been furmshed by intelligent eye-wit- 
nesses with fearful instances of vnrong and outrage committed 
by the unhappy Indians on each other while under the influ- 
ence of the poison which we Christians — ah, woe for the pro- 
fanation l^^ave bestowed on our Red brothers ; but our limits 
do not permit their insertioiL 

We call the native American, "Indian," in compliance 
with established custom ; but there is no propriety in the 
term as applied to these people, who call theinselves " Red 
men," and nothing else. They are for the most part of ro- 
bust make and m fair average size, except the Esquimaux 
inhabitants of the extreme north, who are dwarfish, and 
the Abipones, natives of the southern extremity of this 
vast continenl^ who are of great height ; they have promi- 
nent features, hiah cheek-bones, and small deeply set black 
eves ; their complexion is a dnnamon colour, varying in its 
shades, and esteemed handsome among theinselves m propor- 
tion as it is dark, but with a clear, warm, coppery hue, wnich 
last they esteem an eridence of the divine favour, for they 
believe that the Great Spirit loved his Red children better than 
their white brethren, and so breathed a more vivid life into 
their veins ; a distinction of which the visible sign is the glow- 
inz complexion we have alluded to. 

The meaner vices are held in espedal contempt among the 
yet uncontaminated Indians : slanderers, cowards, liars, miserSf 
and debtoTM who refuse to pay when the means are in their 
power, are shunned as persons in whose society no respectable 
man should be seen. On the subject of debt, in particular, 
Indian notions differ widely from ours. Should his debtor be 
unable to meet his engagements in consequence of illness or 
want of success in ,tbe chase, he scrupulously conceals the 
inconvenience this may occasion, and is careful never to name 
debt in the defaulter's presence. 

But, on the other hand, should the inability of the debtor 

Sroceed from indolence or intemp^raaee, or should ho be in- 
isposed to pay when his means penmt, he is then character- 
isea as a "bad man"— his frienos gradually abandon him, he 
becomes an object of public contempt, and nothing could idPter 
this induce his creditor to accept n*om him evenbis just de- 
mand. He is no longer permitted to pay ; he haa forfeited the 
privilege of the upright man, and must remain in the con* 
tempt mto which he mm sunk ; but awii instaaeMy it will ba 
rvaoily foppoiod, «ro axtrwasly mt. 
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Cowardice is not pmiisiied by loss of repatatioQ alone in 
0omo tribes ; as, among the Kansas, if the coward be found 
incorrigible, he is destroyed. Te->pa-gee was a young war- 
rior of this tribe, who had been more wan once charged with 
this fatal defect. He returned on a certain occasion with his 
brethren from an expedition that had been eminently success- 
fnl, but in which he nad himself behayed disgracefmly. The 
whole tribe, except those who had lost relations, were engaged 
the next day in the usual rejmdngs ; but Te*pa-gee, conscious 
that cold looks were upon him, had withdrawn from the public 
ceremonials, and seated himself sullenly on the trunk of a tree 
by the riyer side. Shortly after, the dances of the squaws and 
children haying led them into his neighbourhood, the great mass 
of the tribe were again around him, when E-gron*ga-see, one of 
their wisest men and brayest warriors, came forth from the 
festiye group, and the sports bemg susnended, he declared to 
the offender, m a yoioe audible to all, tnat hu cowardice had 
forfeited his life. Te-pa^gee^instantly bared his breast, and 


«■■ 


it deep mto the culprit's bosom. Another warrior of equal 
authority then addressed the people, expatiating on the neces- 
sity of punishinep such crimes as that committed oy Te-pa-gee, 
who had meanmule died before them almost without a groan. 
This fact is related by an eye-witness, wh6 does not, howeyer, 
tell us whether the umiappy man's constancy in death did not 
go far to oonyince his judges that his fault was rather a defect 
of nerye than the absence of power to endure. 

It is the custom of Indians at war with each other to imi- 
tate the cries of yarious animals of the chase, for the purpose 
of luring unwary hunters into an ambush. Three young war- 
riors of the Ottawas beinff thus decoyed into a wood, two of 
them were sliot and scalped ; the third ran for his life, without 
dischargmg his piece, setting up the yeU of defeat as he ran. 
The men ot his tribe were alarmed, and went instantly in pur- 
suit of the enemy, whom they could not oyertake ; but on tneir 
return, they fell in with a nunting party of the same tribe, 
whom they fell upon by surprise and scalped. The usual re- 
joicings of the women and children took place on their return ; 
they were seated under the shade of broad trees to smoke with 
the old men, and Shembagah, the one who had escaped by 
nmning, went towards them with looks congratulating their 
success ; but no one deigned him a look, or a word of notice, 
and he had scarcely sot among them before all rose and left 
the place. This punishment was too fipreat for hun to bear ; 
he left his people without saying a word or taking leaye of any 
one, and was neyer more heanl of, while the relater of this 
anecdote remained with the tribe. 

A girl of the Ottawas being taken prisoner by a party of 
the Kansas, was adopted into the family of a ETansas cnief, 
and soon afterwards betrothed to his son, a youth named 
Moi-bee-slifr-ga, or the Sharp Knife. A few days before the 
espousals were to be solemnised, it happened that a party of 
the Mah&wB came and fell upon the horses of the Kansas, 
which were grazii^ in a neighbouring prairie, and which they 
suooeeded in carryug off; they were £tected in the act by some 
Kansas women mo were gathering wood, and the warriors 
h^ng appnsed, set off in pursuit. The old chief, now laden 
with many snows, was unable to accompany his warriors, 
whom M<d-bee-<he-ga ought to haye headed, but this last 
dhose to remain with his bride. This so enraged his father, 
that he seised the arms which the recreant son shrank from 
nsing, and destroyed them before his face, declaring that Moi- 
bee-^e-ga had become a squaw, and needed no arms. The 
Ottawa girl, equally shocked by the dereliction of her loyer, to 
whom she had been warmly attached, refused to fulfil her en- 
gagement of marriage; and the delinc^uent, abandoned on all 
hands, was driyen in disgrace from his people, and joined a 
party of the wandering Pawnees. 

The Indian is scrupulously exact in the performance of his 
engagements, and this the traders know so well, that they feel 
no apprehension^ when, haying delivered their goods to their 
Indian customer, they see hun plunge into his trackless wil- 
demess with his purchase, and disappear amid wilds into whidi 
00 ciTilixed foot could follow him. They know that his first 
care will be to secure the game whose skin is to assist m the 
redemption of his promise ; and at the stipulated moment he 
is agam seen to emerge from the forest, unconscious even that 
what we should call an unusual degree of confidence has been 
ropoied in him, and guided only by his own pure and simple 
ooQTiction, that a promise once given is a sacred thing, and to 
he redeemed at whateyer oost. 
, Lying and treachery are held in profotmd abhorrence ; we 


could relate yery many facts in support of this assertion, bat 
will confine ourselyes to the two foUowing ones only : — A dis- 
tinguished warrior of the Assinneboins aocompanied Miyor 
Sanford to Washington in 1832, and being there, became ac- 
quainted with the more obyious details of eyery-day life 
among the ciyilized ; these he described to his people on his 
return, and was listened to for some time with respectful at- 
tention ; but at len&rth the wonders he related surpassing their 
powers of belief, tiiey decided that he had been taught by 
the white men to lie, and that in a manner so shameless as to 
make him a dangerous example to his youneer hearers ; they 
then, after much solemn dehberation, concluded that he was 
unworthy to liye, and the unhappy man was put to death ac- 
cordingly ; his protestations of innocence being regarded but as 
a deeper plung^g into crime. 

Eyery thing connected with the dead is held sacred, but the 
mode of burial differs widely in different tribes. Some place 

_ ^ , the body dressed and armea with bow, quiyer, tomahawk, &c, 

the AYeaget, drawing his knife from beneath his robe, plunged *on the ground between flat stones set edge upwards, and coyer 


it, first with similar stones, and afterwards with earth ; others 
bury at about two feet below the earth. Among the MandAus 
it was customary (alas for the necessity of that "was") to lay 
their dead, well wrapped in skins, on mgh scaffolds, as prac- 
tised by the Parsees of Asia. After a sufficient li^se of time, 
the bones were gatiiered, and buried with solemn ceremonies, 
the skuUs excepted, which were ranged in a circle 'within a 
larger one formed of buffalo skulls, and thither the women 
belon^g to the family of the deceased repair to soothe the de- 
partS with so^gs, to inform him how those he left behind are 
faring, and to feed him with their choicest dainties, dishes of 
which they leaye behind at their departure. 

Mourning for the dead is expressed by certain modes of 
paint, and among some tribes by cutting off locks of the hair. 
The sketch that accompanies this paper represents two war- 
riors, and a woman of tne Sacs and roxes, mourning oyer the 
tomb of Black Hawk, the celebrated leader of the war known 
as the Black Hawk War. 

A party of Ottawas and the Kansas haying been at war, 
had met "to oury the tomahawk under the roots of the 
tree of friendship, and sit under its shadow to smoke the pipe 
of peace, and to hear the birdt sing." Some traders passed 
through their hunting-grounds, from whom they purchased 
whisky, and, heated by this, an Ottawa quarrelled with a 
Kansa ; but bdng reminded by their friends of the lately pro- 
mised peace, they desisted from all hostility, and both, with 
the whole party, soon after fell asleep. The Ottawa, awakine 
first, staboed nis sleeping adyersary to the heart, and fied 
into the forest. When tne whole party aroused themseWes, they 
perceiyed by the arms of the murdered man that he had 
been taken at aidyantage, and the brother of the offender, ab- 
horrent of treadiery, so foreign to Indian habits, at once de- 
clared his intention of pursuing the culprit. Nothing doubtinjg 
his integrity, the aggrieyed Kansas sat silently awaiting his 
return, which took place two hours after ; he had secured and 
now deliyered up the murderer, y^o was immediately put to 
death. 


Dancing. — ^Dancing is an amusement which has»been dis- 
couraged in our country by many of the best people, and not 
without reason. Bancmg is associated in their minds with 
balls ; and tMs is one of the worst forms of social pleasure. 
The time oonsumed in preparation for a ball, the waste of 
thought upon it, the extrayagance of dress, the late hours, the 
exhaustion of strenp^, the exposure of health, and the lan- 
guor of the succeedmg day — ^these, and other eyils connected 
with this amusement, are strong reasons for banishing it from 
the community. But danciog ought not therefore to be pro- 
scribed. On the contrary, balls should be discouraged for 
this, among other reasons, that dancing, instead of being a 
rare pleasure, requiring elaborate preparation, may become 
an eyery-day amusement, and may mix with our oomraon 
intercourse. This exercise is among the most healthful. The 
body, as well as the mind, feels its gladdening influence. 
No amusement seems more to haye a foundation in our 
nature. The animation of youth naturally oyerflows in har^ 
monious moyements. The true idea of diuddng entitles it to 
fayour. Its end is to realise perfect grace in motion ; and 
who does not know that a sense of the graceful is one of the 
higher faculties of our nature ? It is to oe desired that danc- 
ing should become too common among us to be made the 
object of special preparation, as in the ball ; that members of 
the same family, when coi^ned by unfayourable weather, 
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archdHcan of Kildare, ww t^ipointad to this M* hj the pro- 
vision of Pope Eugene IV, in 1 432, and, baTing g^rariMd tbU 
lee TourteeD je»r«, died in April 1446. P. 

THE DESOLATION OP SCIO. 

(1822.) 
A deep, a broken note of woa 
Rose from the Ardupeli.^. 
The leunui, passing Scio bj, 
Stood out from shore : the wailfbl cry 
Tliat reached him on the waterg bliw 
Was more than man could listen to ; 
And when no more the death-crj came. 
The risinr amoke, the aon-dimmed Amm, 
The flashings of the scimitar, 
Told Scio'a slaughter from afar > 
What demon gnrerncd j-onr debates, 
Te miffhtj' Christiaa potentates. 
That Greece, the land of light and sang. 
Should fc«I the Pajnim scourge so long ? 
That Greece, for all the lore she gaTe, 
Should crj in vain, " Save, Europe, lara! 
How could vou let the gasping diild 
Besmear with gore tlie mother wild ? 
How could je let that wild one be 
The sport of wanton cnielty ? 
Or Beautj, from Dishonour's bed. 
Swell reeking piles of kindred deaid. 
Where mingled, in the corse-fed fires. 
The cinderod bones of sons and sires 1 
But all is o'er — the storm hath passed. 
Nor oak, nor osier 'scaped the blast, 
Hot flow'ret of the loveliest dye- 
All, all in one black ruin lie! 
In one short day a People fall— 
Their mansions moke tJieir funeral pall — 
Thdr winding-sheets are sheets of dame — 
Thmr epitaphs, *' Shame, Europe, shame 1" 
Inhuman deed I Oh, mnrdered race ! 
To Turk, to Holy League disgrace ! 
Blush, ChrisUan princes 1 — h^irtlesa mm 
Who rule the conndls, ne'er agwa 
Look on the Cross I— jou hare i« ban— 
Yon crowned it with Ute Alcoran I 


■bonld recur to it for eierdse and exhilaration ; that branches 
et the same family should enliTen in this way Uieir occasionBl 
MMtln^ ) that it should fill up an hour in all the assemblages 
for relaxation, in whii± the young form a part. It is to be 
desired that this accomplishment should bo extended to the 
hlxniring classes of society, not only as an innocent pleasure. 
livt ai a meaos of improving the manners. Why shall not 
craoefnlness be spread through the whole community? 
From the French nation we learn that a degree of grace aud 
refinement of manners may pervade all classes. The philan- 
thropist and Christian must desire to break doivn the parti- 
tion walls between human bdngs in different conditions; and 
one means of doing this is to remove the conscious awkward- 
bass which conSnoment to laborious occupations is apt to 
faiduc«. An accompUshment, giving free and graceful move- 
Bent, thourii a far weaker bond than intellectual or moral 
soltare, stiU does something to bring (hose who partake it 
■ear eadi other.— .2^ Cheitniag'i AJdrtis on TtBiperanct. 


SEAL OP WILLIAJI, BISHOP OP KILDARE. 
Thb prefixed woodcnt represants an impression from the seal 
of one of the Ushops of Kildars anterior to the Reformation, 
the matrix of wbich is in the possession of a gentleman in 
DoHhi. 

The device exhibits three statues standing in canopied 
nlcbeo, of the florid Gothic or pointed style of architecture of 
the flfteenth oentury. The centre figure represents the Virgin 
and (Aild, and the figures on each side appear intended to 
represent the patron saints of Ireland. Patrick and Brigid. 
Below the centre figure there is a smaller mche, containing a 
6g«re of another ecclesiastic, with his hands raised, in the 
sttitade of prayer, and his arm supporting (be pastoral staff. 
This figure, it is probable, is intended to represent St Con- 
l«th, the first bishop of Kildare, who was cotemporory with 
St Brigid, and said to hare been the joint founder of that see. 
On each aide of this figure is a shield, one of which bears the 
arms of Prance and ^gland quarterly ; the other, two keys 
insattire, inebtef aroy^ crown \ a device which, it is worthy 
at rewaik. eonttltutes the arms anciently and still borne by 
the ardilnslwpa ik York, and the appearance of which in this 
•Ml nay therefore not be easy to account for. Tbe inscrip- 
tion FMdi as foUowa :— 

" Sigilhm Willin dci grada Kyldarent epi," 
or, Sigittitm WUltlMi dti gratia Kt/ldarmiif Epii«Mpiu (the 
mbI of WilBam, by the grace of God, Bishop of Kildare). 

A, among the bishops of Kildare two of the name of Wil- 
Bam occur in the fifteenth century, it maj; not be easy to 
determine with certainty to which of them this seal should be 
■letoneJi but there apuars thegreatest reason to ascribe it 
tf vt fijwt, wtM, aoooTtting to Wiire, baring been prenonsly 


PiTBioTiss Patriotism, or love of eonntry, Is a sendmait 

which pervades almost every human breast, and induoee aadi 
indiiidual to prefer the land of his birth, not because it is bet- 
ter than another country, but merely becanse it Is his country. 
This sentiment may be illustrated by a variety of anecdotes. 
Many of the Swiss, on account of the poverty of their coun- 
try, are induced to seek military service in bt^D lands. 
Yet, in their voluntary exile, so strong is thdr aflwtion for 
their native hills, that whole regiments have been s«d to be 
on the point of desertion, in consequence of the vivid recollec- 
tions excited by one of their national songs. A French 
writer informs us that a native of one of the Asiatic isles, 
amid the splendours of Paris, beholding a banana-tree in tbe 
Garden of Plants, bathed it with tears, and seemed for a 
moment to be transported to bis own land. The Ethiopian 
imagines that God made his sands and deserts, while angels 
only were employed in fomung the rest of the world. The 
Maltese insulated on a rock, distinguished their island by tbe 
appellation of " The Flower of the World." The Javanese 
have such an affection for the place of their nativity, that no 
advantages can induce them, particularly tbe agncnltnrtl 
tribes, to quit the tombs of (heir fathers. The Morwwans, 
proud of their barren summits, inscribe upon thwr rii-dollars, 
" Spirit, loyalty, valour, and whatever is honourable, let the 
world learn among the rocks of Norway." The Esqoimaui 
are no less attached to their frigid lone, esteenuns the luxn- 
ries of blobber-oil for food, and an ice cabin for a habitation, 
tbove all the refinements of other countries — FtrttiiU Ediuu. 
ti'on, bg S. O. Goodrich. 

If a man be gracious and civil to a stranger. It shows he is 
a dtiicn of the worid, and that his heart is no Island etit oB 
from other lands, but a continent that j<dni t)M«. 
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THE SOD PARTY. 

PASTIL 

Ik Uiose dajs the favoiirite resort for parties of pleasure was 
the rocky shore of Howth, facing KOlmej, aad our party had 
selected a spot which was well known to two or three of them. 
It was a httle hollow in the rocks, where <he moidd had 
edQected, and was oorered with a smooth close sod. Its 
Ibrm resembled a horse shoe,^ the open bein£^ to the sea ; and 
the rock descended at that side perpendiculsrlv six or seven 
feet to the water. There was just room enough for the party 
to seat themselves comfortably, so that eyeryone oould enjoy 
the seaws^ view. It was a considerable mstanoe from the 
place where the Yehicles should stop ; indeed, the hill inter- 
Tened and should be crossed, so that it was no trifling matter 
to carry a large basket or hamper to it. 

O'Gorman resolved not to encumber himself with any thing 
that might divide his attention with his charming partner ; and, 
accordingly, when they had pulled up, calling to the driver of 
the jarvey, " Here, ^uirphy," said he, " yoiill take charge of 
the basket that's slung under the gig, and follow the rest when 
theT're ready.'* 

*' Oh, to be sure, sir, sartinly,** was the reply, and away 
went Bob to show the scenery to Miss Kate, m>m various 
points quite unknown to her before, leaving the remainder of 
the par^ to settle matters as they pleased. 

Murphy's assistance was required by the servants who were 
unlading the carriages first ; and each gentleman, taking a. 
basket or bundle, and even the ladies charging themselves 
with some light articles, they set forward, leaving two or 
three heavy lumpers to the servants' charge. 

An baving at leneth departed, except Mr O'Donnell's ser- 
vant, who had been left in charge of the vehicles, and Murphy, 
who was to take the gipf basket, the latter proceeded to un- 
strap it As he shook it in opening the buckles, some broken 
glMS fell upon the road. 

'* Oh ! miallia murther I what's this ? My sowl to glory, 
if half the bottom isn't out ov the bashket. Och hone, oh ! 
Masther Bob, bud you are the raal clip. By eannies, he's 
dhruv till he's dhruv the knives and forks clane tnrough ; the 
dickens a one there's left; an' as for the glasses, be my 
sowl he'd be a handy fellow that ud put one together. Oh I 
marey sa' me I here s a purty mess. Musha 1 what's best to 
be done, at all at all?" 

'* Take it to them any how," answered his companion, ** and 
show it to them." 

** Arrah, what's the use of hawkin' it over the mountain? 
Can't I iist go an' tell what's happened ?" 

" Take care you wouldn't have to oome back for it," sud 
the other, " an' mive two joumies instead of one. Maybe they 
wouldn't blieve you, thinkin' it was only a thrick that that 
Bmb o' th' ould boy put you up to." 

The prospect of a second journey, on such a hot day, not 
betng particularly agreeable, Murpny took up the shattered 
basket and proceeded. 

Having yet two hours to spare, the party resolved to con- 
sume them by sauntering about until tiie hour appointed for 
dinner, which being come, and all having assembled at one 
pdnt, near the Bauey, they proceeded together to the chosen 
spot, where they found Bdfnrphy awaiting them with a most 
ruefbl countenance. He had been vainly tryinf to invent some 
plaosible excuse for his patron, as he dreaded that all the 
olame would be thrown upon Bob's hard driving at settine out. 

" The bottom's fell out o' the blaegard rotten ould bash- 
ket, ma'am, an' the knives an' forks has. fell an the road." 

" Oh, weU," said Mr Sharpe (who did not seem to be either so 
astonidied or angry as one might have expected), " give them 
A rub in a napkin ; a little dust won't do them any harm." 

** Why, thm, the sorra a one o' them there is to rub," said 
Murphy, <* banin' this one cmkked ould fork." 

Despite his loss, Blr Sharpe could not refrain from laugh- 
ing when Murphy held up an article, which had certainly been 
packed for a joke, it was so distorted, one prong being tole- 
rably straight, but the other stiddng out as if it was gomg to 
march. l£>wever, oollectinff himseu, he asked stemty, " Do 
you mean to tell me that all the knives and forks were lost 
190D the road ?" *' Jist so, sir," was the reply. 

•• The fflass ; is it safe?" 

" Bmoc, sir— all in smithereens ; sorra as much ov id to- 
gether as ud show what the patthem was." 

'* And the spoons," roared Mr Sharpe, as if the thought 
hid only just stamok Idm. 


'* Spoons I sir. Oh, be my sowl you'd betther look for thim 
yourself ; here's the bashket." 

" This is a costly party to me," said Mr Sharpe, " but it 
can't be helped now ; so don't let my loss cause any diminntioii 
of your pleasure or ei\joyment." 

Every one looked with perfect admiration at Mr Sharpe, 
surprised at his magnanimity, and Mrs Harvey thought that 
she must have altogether mistaken his character hitherto ; but 
she would not have thought so, had she ^own that he had 
purposely procured a rotten basket, with the bottom {Mtrtially 
oroken, m whidi he had packed a quantity of broken glass, 
and in which he (of course) had not packed ^ther spoons, 
knives, or forks, except the ver;^ one wnich Murphy had held 
up ; and it was to prevent examination or inquiry tnat he had 
been so voluble upon his arrival in the morning. But had his 
loss been, as the company supposed, real instead of fictitions» 
he must have been gratified, nay delighted, at the dismay 
which gradually spread itself over almost every countenance, 
at the prospect of naving to eat a dinner without knives, forks* 
or spoons, and to drink without glasses, or even cups. 

*' Gentiemen," said Mr Harvey, ** have you got penkniyei 
with you ? I have forgotten mine." 

So had every one else except Mr Sharpe. He would will- 
ingly have kept it secret, but he knew that if he should at- 
tempt to use it himself, it would be seen ; so he made a virtue 
of necessity, and lent it to Mr Harvey for the purpose of 
carving the roast beef 1 

ThA dinner was now nearly arranged, and the last basket, 
in which MuIhoUaad bod packed the roast beef, was opened. 
The remnant of an old coUege gown wa» first dn^ged forth, 
and Mr O'Brien's servant, to whom the task was assigned, 
looked in, tittered, looked again, and then drew forth two long 
large ribs, with a piece of meat about the size of a cricket 
ball attached to the ends of them. Having laid them on the 
dish, he dipped again, and produced, with another titter, a 
shapeless lump of meat witnout any bpnfr— (he would be a 
clever anatomist that could tell what part of the beast it had 
been). Another dip, and with a roar of laughter he raised and 
deposited on the disn four ribs, from which nearly every morsel 
of meat had been cut. 

** What is the meaning of this, Mr O'Gorman ?" said Mrs 
Harvey, who was quite disconcerted at the turn things had 
taken, and was now seriously disposed to be angry. 

« My dear madam," said lie, "it may look a little unsiefatiy, 
but it is all prime meat, depend upon it. It was dressed yes- 
terday for the College dining-hall." 

" Yon don't mean, surely, to call bare bones neat, sir?" 

" My dear madam," saia Bob, " you will find that there is 
as much meat without bone as will compensate. Mulholland 
is a very honest fellow in that respect." 

Some laughed, some were annoyed, some w^e disgusted ; 
but by degrees hunger asserted its rights, and reconciled them 
a little, especially when O'Gorman pohited out how mudi 
easier it would be to carve tiie small pieoes vnth a penhUft, 
than if they had but one large one. 

*< Well,''^said Mrs Harvey, " I have long indulged the hope 
of having a pic-nic party so perfectiy arranged that nothing 
should go astray ; and so far have I been nom' succeeding, 
that I really do think there never was a more unfivrtunate, 
irregular afiair. I really do not know what to say, and I feel 
quite incompetent to preside. Mr O'Gorman, as yoa have the 
happy knack of making the best of every thing, t believe yon 
are the person best qualified in tins company to make the 
most of tne matter, and we must rely on your mgenuity." 

<« Thank you, ma'am. That is as much as to say, ' Bob, 
as*you have treated us to broken meat, and lost the knives 
and forks, you will please to carve I' Well, nabocklish, this 
isn't a round table, like Prince Arthur's, for it's littie more 
than half round, and we have old Howth at the head, and old 
Neptune at the foot of it ; but, for the rest, we don't stand 
upon precedence, and therefore I need not change bit place, 
to preside. Mr Harvey, 111 trouble you for the penicmfe— I 
beg pardon — ^the carver-lhem ! and that spedmen of antedilu^ 
vian cutiery, the * crukked ould fork.* Thank you— shove over 
the beef now. Ods marrow-bones and cleavers 1 iHiat a heap I 
Gentiemen, you had better turn up your odft as a needful 
preliminary ; and, perchance, an ablution may also be njMSW- 
sarv — ^you can get down to the water here, at this side." 

As soon as the party had re-assembled, after having washed 
their hands, he again addressed them. 

" Mr Sharpe, and Mr Harvey, will you please to dnur tha* 
turkey asunder ? Mr O'Brin, wiU yop tear «k wing off that 
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fowl for M'M O'Doniftdl ? Fits, gnaw the oord off one of 
those ale bottles; draw the cork with yonr teeth, and send 
the bottle round. The corkscrew was with the kniTes." 

'* Draw my teeth with the cork, you mean; I had rather 
knock off the neck, thank yon," said Fiti, about to suit the 
aetioB to the word. 

** No, no," cried Bob, '*do yon fbrsct that wt must drink 
<nit of the bottles? Do you want tne ladies to cut their 
nietty lips with the broken glass, yon Mohawk 1 Though, 
&th, said he, in an under-tone, to his fair oompsnion, *' I 
oould almost wish sndi an accident to happen to some one that 
I know, thM I might haye an opportunity of exhibiting my 
ttmrageous derotion, by sucking the wound." 

'< A priiel a prise l'*^ cried he, Jumpmg up and running a 
little dutance. ne retamed with ^re or six lai^ Malahide 
oyster shells, that had been bleaching on the diff, idiere they 
bad been thrown by some former party. Two <^ them were 
top shells. '* Here," said he, throwing one to Sweeny, '* is a 
oarrer for that hun; make haste and {rat an edge on it, on the 
rock. Ladies, here ace primitiTe drinking goblets for you. 
Miss O'Brien, the pleasure of a shell of wine with tou." 

" I have put a very good edce on the shell," said Sweeny, 
" but I cant cut the ham with It, it slides about so." 

" Pshal take a grip of it by the shank, can't you? What 
are yon afraid of, yon omedhann ? Hold it fast, and don't let 
it sfide. Costdlo, break up that loaf and send it round. 
Mr O'Donnell, will you hare the goodness to hold one of these 
ribs for me. Oh, foith, finger and thumb work won't do; 
yon must take it in your fist, and hold U tight; now pull_ 
oraTo 1 Bean Brunuandl would be just in his element here. 
Be tty aowl, as Paddy Murphy says, I think if he saw us, 
he'd jump into that element there to get away." 

Mr Sharpe was now in his glory ; he had, with Mr Harvey's 
assistance, torn np the turlcey ; and seeing that Bob had de- 
cidedly the worst job at the table, he asked him for beef. Mr 
HarreT joined in ue joke, and put in also ; but their man was 
too able for them. 

** As yon are in partnership in the turkey business, in which 
you have been Jo sncoessfol, said he, " you had better con- 
tinue so, in the general provision line," handing them a piece 
aufficient to satisfy two, and prevent them from calling again. 

" Bill" (to one of the college men), *' here's a shell for you 
to cut the crust of that pie, and help it. Jem" (to another). 
Miss Kate O'Brien wishes for some of that chicken that 
you are trying to dislocate, as gently as if you were afraid of 
hurtine it, or greasing yonr fingors." " Whatpart?" said Jem. 

" A little of the soul, if you please," said Kate, with a ma- 
liciously demure face. 

'* Here it is for yon, Miss Kate, sonl and body ;" and he 
handed it to her. 
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The mirth and fon (now) grew fast and furious.' 


Ko water fit for drinking could be procured, and the conse- 
quence was, that the ale, porter, and wine^ were swallowed too 
abundantly by the gentlemen. Sonn were called for, and 
O'Gorman was in the midst of the '* Groves of Blarney," when 
Costeilo shouted out, " A porpoise 1 a porpoise 1" 

Up jumped the whole party, and up also jumped the table- 
cloth, wfaiioh Mr O'Doonell and Mr Sharpe had fastened to 
their eoats or waistcoats. 

They ut directly focing the opening to the water, with 
Mrs Harvey between them ; so tnat when, by their sudden 
start up, they raised the doth, it formed an inclined plane, 
down whidi disfaes, plates, bottles, pies, bread, and meat, 
glided, not mi^ticHaUy, but too rapidly, into the sea. Then, 
oh ! what a damour I 

Above the jinfffing of broken bottles and plates, the crash 
of dishes,^ and uie exclamations of the gentlemen, arose the 
never-foiUng shridc of the ladies. And then came a pause, 
whilst they silently watched the last dish as it gracefo&y re- 
ceded fitmi their view. 

" Oh 1 foith," said Bfrs Harvey (surprised by her emotion 
mto nsing a gentle oath), «' I think it is time to go home now." 

*' Faith," said O'Gorman, " it is time to leave the dinner- 
table at all events, since the things have been removed ; but 
as to going home^ we have so little to carry, or look after, 
besides onrsdves and...hio-..the ladies, that I thbk, with all 
respect to Mrs Harvey, we may-^hic-ltake it easy. I wish 
I conld geta drink of water to core tUs hie—hiccough ; for I 
am certain. Miss O'Brien, I need not assure you — indeed I 
can aaped to yon to bear wi t ness hie that it was the want, 
nei th* qniatity of Hquid, that has brought it on." 


The '* want,", however, had made Bob's eyes particularly 
and unusually luminous ; nor did Kate take his proposition 
'* to launch all the hampers and baskets, afler tndr recent 
contents, into the sea," to be any additional proof of his eelf- 
possession ; and when, with a caper and whoop, he sent Mnl- 
nollsnd's basket to the fishes, ner suspidons that he was 
sUghtly devated became condaerably strengthened. 




"Mrs Harvey," sdd Mr Sharpe, "yon think yonr partj 
unfortunate. I have been upon a great many parties or this 
kind, and I assure you I have seen for more unpleasant 
allkirs — ((Jentiemen, here are a few botties of wine that have 
escaped tiie watery fote of their unhappy companions). Vow, 
the very last party that I was on last season, three or four of 
the gentlemen quarrelled (pass the wine if von please), and 
one of them, in the scrimmage, was knocked over the rodcs 
into the sea." 

Mercy on ns, Mr Sharpe ! was he drowned ?" 
Why, no, but his collar-bone was brdcen, and Mi shoul- 
der dislocated. But a worse acddent happened in ccmUng 
home." 

"What was it?" 

" Poor Singleton had come, with his wife and two nieces. In 
a job carriage 4 the driver got drunk, and overturned the 
whole concern, just where the road brandies off down to the 
strand; they rolled over the cliff, and fell about twenty feet; 
the horses were both killed, and the whole party dreadfolly 
injured, bard:|r Moi^ing with lifo. Then, the quarrel after 
dinner (bv which Jones got his collar-bone broken) led to a 
duel on the following morning, in which one of the parties, 
Edwards, fell ; and his antagonist, young O'NeiD, fot a bullet 
in his knee, which has lamed and disfigured hui for life. 
Pass the wine, gentlemen." 

" Nol no ! nol" screamed Mrs Harvey, on whom the above 
ddectable redtal had had the desired effieet, and who was 
worked into a desperate state of terror, " no more wine, gen- 
tlemen, if you please. Come, ladies, we must return at once, 
before evening closes in." 

Each lady beinff perfectly satisfied that the gentieman who 
had fallen to her Tot would xeep sober, whatever others might 
do, demurred to the early retreat ; but Mrs Harvey was too 
much frightened at the prospect of returning with gentlemen 
and drivers drunk, not to be determined ; and, accordingly, 
with much growling, and the most general dissatisfaction, the 
party broke up. 

*' 1 am done with mc-atcs^ni never have any thing to say 
to one again," said the disappointed directress. *' There 
never was any affair more penectly arranged, never was so 
much care taken to have things regular. I never proposed to 
myself such enjoyment as I expected this day.*' 

" My dear Mrs Harvey," said O'Gorman, to whose coun- 
tenance the last four or five shells of wine had imparted an 
air of the most profound wisdom, " my dear Mrs Harvey, 
* the whole art of happiness is contentment.* This is the great 
secret of enjoyment m this life — this is the talisman that 
dothes poverty in impend robes, 'and imparts to the hovd a 
grandeur unknown to the hdls of princes — ^this is the true 
philosopher's stone, for which alchymists so lonff have sought 
m vain, that converts dl it touches into gold.— tnis is the cos- 
metic that beautifies the lU-favoured wife, and the magic wand 
that bestows upon the frngd board the appearance of sur- 
passing plenty — ^tlus is the shield of adamantine proof, on 
which disappointment vaidy showers its keenest darts — this 
is the impregnable fortress, ensconced in which, we may 
boldly biu defiance to the combined forces of sublunarv ills — 
and whether it be announced from the pdpit or the cliff, by 
the dignified divine or the college scamp ; be it soothingly 
whispered in the ear of the deposed and exiled monarch, or 
tendered as comfort to the discomfited authoress of a pic-nic, 
it still retains, in undiminished force, its universality of ap- 
plication" 

Here Mr Sweeny facetiously gave him a slap on the crown 
of the hat, whidi drove it down, and stuck it gracefolly over 
his eye, thereby breakine the thread of his discourse. He 
then addressed the fair Catherine ; but all his doquence and 
profondity were unavaUins; to induce her to return with him 
m the gig. She wodd hsten to nothing but the carriage 
and as room codd not be made for him inside, he mounted 
the box, leaving the gig to any one that pleased to have it. 
Nor was it long untenanted. Frank Costeuo and Bill Nowlan 
mounted together, and were found in it next morning fast 
asleep, in the stable-lane behind Mr Sharpe's house, the norse 
having found his way home when left to his own gddaaocw^ 
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TIm reouaodvr of the party arrived as safely, but aome- 
what more regularly, in the evening of tbeir evcntfiil day, 
and all dissatisfied except Mr O'Qormaii, and 

Naxbx. 

STREET TACTICS. 
You, most respectable reader, who owe no man any thing that 
yott are not able and willing to pay, may know nothing of the 
taeties alluded to in the title of this paper. But there 
is, yon may depend upon it, a pretty numerous class of the 
community to whom these taotios are quite familiar, and who 
praetisa thtm to a greater or lesser extent eyerj day of thdr 
Hree. 

Street tactics, let us define the term, is the art or sdenoe 
of avoiding all persons on the streets, and all places in the 
streets — shops, for instance — ^whom and which, for particular 
reasons of your own, you are desirous of eschewing. 

The art is thus one of deep concernment to the whole of 
that numerous and respectable body known by the generic 
name of *' gentlemen in*difficulties." This term, however, is 
one of very extensive signification, and includes various de- 
scriptions of gentlemen as well as difficulties ; but on the pre- 
sent occasion we mean to confine ourselves to one particular 
class — ^tlie gentlemen whose difficulties arise from their hav- 
ing more creditors than crowns — ihe gentlemen who have 
contrived to surround themselves with a large constituency of 
the fonner, and who cannot by any means contrive to get hold 
of an adequate supplv of the latter — ^the eentlemen who are 
sufficiently respectable to get into debt, but not sufficiently 
wealthy to get out of it. 

The rea£r can have no idea how difficult a matter it is for 
a gentleman of this description to work his way through the 
streets, ao as to avoid all unpleasant encounters ; how serious 
a matter it b for him to move from one point of the city to 
another. To him the streets are, in fact, as difficult end dan- 
gerous to traverse as if they were strewed with heated plough- 
shares, or lined with concealed pitfalls. He cannot move a 
hundred yards, unless he moves warily, without encountering 
somebody to whom he owes something, or passing some shop 
where his name is not in the most savoury odour. 

It is, then, the mancBuvring necessary to avoid these dis- 
agreeables that constitutes street tactics, and confers on the 
gentleman who practises than the cblfracter of what we would 
call a street tactician. 

Thia person, as already hinted, when he moves at all, must 
move cautiously, and must consid^well, brforehe starts, which 
is his safest course ; which the course in which he is least 
likelv to encounter an enemy in the shape of a creditor, and 
whicn will subject him to runninff the gauntlet of the fewest 
number of obnoxious shops. Tne amount of manoeuvring 
required to accomplish tnis is amaring, and the ingenuity 
exhibited in it frequently very remarkable. 

When on the move, the street tactician is obliged to be con- 
stantly on the alert, to have all his eyes about him, lest an 
enemy should come upon hhn unawares. This incessant vigi- 
lance keeps him always wide awake, always on the look-out, 
and makes him as sharp as a needle. Even while speaking to 
you, his keen and restless eye is roving up and down the street 
to see that no danger is approaching. 

Like the training of the Indisj^ tnis incessant vigilance im- 
proves his phvsicaTfiftculties wonderfully, especiallyhis vision, 
which it renaers singularly acute. He can detect a creditor 
at a distance at wmch the nearest friend, the most intimate 
acquaintance of that person, could not recognise him : he 
can see him approaching in a crowded street, where no other 
eye but his own could possibly single him out. 

Qifted with this remarkable power of vision, it is rare that 
the street tactician is taken by surprise, as it a^ffords hun time 
to plan and effect his escape, at both of whichhe is amaziDgly 
prompt and dexterous. 

As the gre&t object with the street tactician in moving 
from one point of the city to another u not tho shortest but 
ihm safest course, he is necessarily subjected to a vast deal of 
tawvarae sailing, and thereby to enormous increases of dis- 
tance, being frequently obliged to make the circuit of half 
the town to ^t at the next street, ffis way is thus most par- 

tSgrf arly davioos, and to one who should watch his motions 

'wHiMot fcttowing the priiidplflfoawUchlMBioTefv would ap« | iMftdM^irm. 


pear altogether incomprehensible. Here he crosses a street 
with a sudden dart, tnere he turns a comer with a slow and 
stealthy step ; now he walks deliberately, now as if it were 
for a wager. Again he walks slowly; then comes a sud- 
den brush : it is to clear some dangerous spot in which an 
enemv is lurldng in ambuscade— the shop door of a creditor. 
Now he cutg down an alley ; now hesitates before he emerges 
at the opposite end ; now darts out of it as if he had been 
fired from it, like a nbieiX from a mortar. And thus, and thus, 
and thus he finally completes his drcuHous and perilous 
joomer. It is fatiguing and laborious work, but it must be 
done if he would avoid being worried to death. 

Besides that ever watchfiuness, that sleepless vigilance that 
distinguishes the street tactician, there is about lum a degree 
of presence of mind not less worthy of special notice. U is 
bv this ready fortitude and coolness of temper that he is en- 
abled, even when in what may be called the immediate presence 
of an enemy, to devise and execute with promptness and deci- 
sion the most ingenious expedients for avoiding personal con- 
tact — that enables liim, wnen within twent3r yards of the foe 
(when so near that a less experienced hand, one of less steady 
nerve, would inevitably fall into the clutches of his dun, and 
who would at once be given up for lost by any on-looker) to 
effect a retreat, and thus avoid the crave personal — in so cool 
and masterly a way, that the enemy himself shall not know 
that he has been shirked, but shall be deceived into a belief 
that he has not been seen, and that the pretext, or pretexts, 
under cover of which the street tactician has evaded nim, has 
or have been true and natural. This is a difficult point to 
manage; but old hands can do it admirably, and, when well 
done, IS a very beautiful manceuvre. 

The skilful street tactician never exhibits any flurry or agi- 
tation, however imminent his danger may be : it is only green- 
horns that do this. Neither does he hurry or run away from 
an enemy when he sees him. This would at once betray malice 
prepense, and excite the utmost wrath of the latter, who, the 
moment he got home, would put his claim into the hands of his 
lawyer ; a proceeding which he must by no means be provoked 
into adoptmg. 

The skilful street tactician takes care of this, then, and 
studies to effect his retreats in such a way as to excite no sus- 
picion of design. He does, indeed, take some very sudden and 
abrupt turns down streets and up lanes when he sees an 
enemy approaching; but he does it with so unconscious a look, 
and with such a bona fide air, that neither you nor his credi- 
tor would for a moment suspect any thing else than that he 
was just going that wav at any rate. This operation requires 
great command both of muscle and manner, and can be sue- 
cessfullv performed onlv by a very superior practitioner. 

To the street tactician, carts, carriages, and other large 
moving objects, are exceedingly useful auxiliaries as covers 
from the enemy, and the dexterity and tact with which he 
avails himself of their aid in effecting a " go-by," is amazing. 
By keeping the cart, carriage, or other body in a direct line 
between him and the foe, he effects many wonderful, many 
hair-breadth escapes. The chaise or cart is in this way, ana 
for this purpose, a very good thins^, but the waggon of hay. 
slow in Its motion, and huge in its oulk, makes l£e best of iu 
protecting covers. 

With a wag^n of hay moving along with him, and a very 
little manoBuvrmg on his own part, the expert tactician could 
traverse the whole city without the risk of a single encounter. 
But his having such an accompaniment for any length of time, 
is of course out of the question. He must iust be content to 
avail himself of it when chance throws it m his way, and be 
thankful for its protection throughout the length of a street. 

We have heara experienced street tacticians, men on whose 
skiU and judgment we would be disposed to place every 
reliance, say, that it Is a very absurd practice to run across 
a street to avoid a shop, and to pass alon^ on the opposite side. 
Such a proceeding, they say — and there is reason and common 
sense, as well as scientific knowledge, in the remark — only ex- 
poses you more to the enemv, by passing you through a larger 
space of his field of vision-.Dy giving bun, in short, a longer, 
a fuller, and a fairer view of you. far better, they say, to 
walk close bv his window at a smart pace, when the chances 
are greatly m favour of your passing unobserved. 

This way of giving a shop the ** go-by" requires, indeed, 
more courage, more resolution than the other, being, cer- 
tainly, rather a daring exploit; but we are satisfied, that» like 
boldness of movement in the battle-fiaidy it if> afUr AH* the 
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DEATH OF CATHAL, THE RED-HANDED 

O'CONOR. 

(As recorded in the Aimals of the Four Masters, translated 

by Mr O'Donovan.) 

A.D. 1224.^In the sprinp^ of this year, a heayy and an 
awfttl shower of strange rain fell on a part of Connaught, 
▼ix. Hyr Maine in Hy-Diarmada, and other places, which pro- 
dnoed viralent infections and diseases amongst the cattle of 
these territories, as soon as they had eaten of the grass upon 
wiiidi the shower had fallen. The milk of these cattle, alBO, 
when partaken of by the inhabitants, caused varioos inward 
diseases among them. It was but natural that these ominous 
signs should appear this year in Connaught, for they were the 
foreboding hmids of a very great loss and calamity, which 
feU this year upon the Connacians, namely, the death of Cathal 
the Red-handed, son of Torlogh More O'Couor, and King 
of Connaught, who had been the chief scourge of the traitors 
and enemies of Ireland ; who had contributed more than any 
other man to relicTe the wants of the clergy, the poor, and the 
indigent, and into whose heart God had infused more good- 
ness and greater virtues than adorned any other cotemporary 
Irish prince; for, from the time of his wi&'s death to the time 
of his own death, he had led a chaste and yirtuous life. It 
was in his time, also, that tithes were first lawfully paid in Ire- 
land. This honourable and upright king, this discreet, pious, 
just-Jud^ng warrior, died on the twenty-eighth day of sum- 
mer, on Monday precisely, in the habit of a Grey Friar, in 
the monastery of fenockmoy ; which monastery, together with 
its site and lands, he himself had previously granted to God 
and the monks ; and was interred in that monastery with ho- 
nour and respect. ^ 

EELS. 
Thsib snake-like aspect and other reptile attributes (observes 
Professor Wilson, in a work recently published, entitled ** The 
Rod and the Gun*'), no doubt tend to form and perpetuate the 
prejudice which many otherwise humane>mindea men dieridi 
towards these insidious fishes. They move on land with great 
facility, and with a motion resembling that of serpents. They 
have even been seen to leave fresh-water lakes during the 
night in considerable numbers, apparently for the purpose of 
preying on slugs and snails among the dewy herbage. They 
abound in many continental rivers, and are caught m immense 
numbers in those which empty themselves into the Baltic, 
where tbev form a consideraole article of trade. It is stated 
that 2000 nave been caught at a sweep in Jutland, and 60,000 
have been taken in the Garonne by one net in a single day. 
The habits of these fishes in relation to breeding, migra- 
tion, &c, are still but obscurely known. " That ee£ migrate 
towards brackish water," observes Mr Jesse, in his Gleanings 
in Natural Ifistory, " in order to deposit thdr ova, I have but 
little doubt, for the following reasons: From the month of 
November until the end of January, provided the frost is not 
very serious, eels migrate towards the sea. The Thames 
fishermen are so aware of this fact, that they invariably set 
thdr pots or baskets with their mouths up stream during 
those months, while later in spring and summer Uiey are set 
down stream. The best time, however, for taking eels, is 
during their passage towards the sea. The eel-traps, also, 
which are set m three different streams near Hampton Court 
(the contents of which at different times I have h^l opportu- 
nities of examining), have invariably been supplied witn eels 
sufficiently ls£ge to be breeders, durin? the months I have 
mentionea. Tnis migratory disposition is not shownby small 
eels ; and it may therefore l>e assumed that they remain nearly 
stationary till they are old enough to have spawn. I have 
also ascertained that eels are taken in greater or lesser num- 
bers during the months of November or December, all the 
way down the river to Uie brackish water. IVom th^ce the 
young eels migrate, as soon as they are sufficiently large and 
strong to encounter the several currents of the river, and 
make their way to the different contributary streams. I have 
also been able to trace the procession of young eels, or, as it is 
here called, the eel-fair, from the neighbourhood of Black- 
friars' Bridge, as far up the river as Chestrey, although they 
probably make their way as far, or farther than Oxford. So 
strong, indeed, is their migratory disposition, that it is well 
known few things will prevent their progress, as even at the 
locks at Teddington and Hampton the young eels have been 
seen to ascend the large posts of the flood-gates, in order to 
iiiak» their way, when the gates h^v^ been shut longer ttum 


usual. Those which die stidc to the posts ; others, whidi get 
a little higher, meet with the same fate, until at last a siiiB. 
eient layer of them is formed to enable the rest to overoooM 
the difficulty of the passage. A curious instance of the meana 
which young eels will have recourse to, in order to perform 
their migrations, is annually proved in the neie;fabou»ood of 
BristoL Near that city there is a large pono, immediatelj 
adjoining which is a stream ; on the bank oetween these two 
waters a large tree grows, the branches of which hang into 
the pond. By means of these branches the young eels aaoend 
into the tree, and from thence let themselves £op into tho 
stream below, thus mifirating to far distant waters, where 
they increase in siae ana become useful and beneficial to man. 
A niend of mine, who was a casual witness of this circum- 
stance, informed me that |^ tree appeared to be quite alivo 
with tiiese littie animals. The rapid and unst^uly motion of 
the boughs did not appear to impede thdr progress." 


ANECDOTE OF SHERIDAN. 

Sheridan and Rellt were one day in earnest conversation 
close to the gate of the path which was then open to the 
public, leading across the churchyard of St Pauf s, Covent 
Garden, from King street to Henrietta street, when Mr Hoi* 
loway, who was a creditor of Sheridan's to a couFiderable 
amount, came up to them on horseback, and accosted Sheridan 
in a tone of something more like anger than sorrow, and com- 
plained that he never could ^et admittance when he called, 
vowinff ven^ance against the infernal Swiss, Monsieur Fraa- 
fois, if he did not let him in the next time he went to Hertford 
street. 

HoUoway was really in a passion. Sheridan knew that he 
was vain of his judgment in horse-flesh, and without taking 
any notice of the violence of his manner, burst into an exda* 
matioh upon the beauty of the horse which he rode— he struck 
the ru4it chord. 

<< Why," said HoUoway, « I think I may say there never 
was a prettier creature than this. You were speiJiing to me, 
when 1 last saw you, about a horse for Mrs Sneridaa; BOW« 
.this would be a treasure for a lady." 

*' Does he canter well ?'* said Sheridan. 

" Beautifully," r^died HoUoway. 

<< If that's the case, HoUoway,^' said Sheridan, " I really 
should not mind stretching a point for him. WUl you have 
the kindness to let me see his paces ?*' 

'* To be sure," said the lawyer ; and putting himself into a 
gracefU attitude, he thr^w his nag into a canter along the 
market. 

The moment his back was turned, Sheridan wished Kelly 
good momine, and went off through the church-yard, yvhon 
no horse could foUoW, into Bedford street, lauehing immod^ 
ratdy, as indeed did several of the standers-by. The only 
person not entertained by this practical joke was Mr HoUo* 
way. — lUminiicenceB of ifichaet Kelfy, 


Maip-Ssrvants AMD THEiB <* Frixnds." — Every master 
and mistress in the United Kingdom knows what a maid-ser- 
vant's friend is. Sometimes he is a brother, sometimes a 
cousin (often a cousin), and sometimes a father, who reaUy 
wears weU, and carries his age amazingly I He comes down 
the area — in at the window — or through a door left a4ar. 
Sometimes a maid-servant, like a hare, " has many friends.** 
The master of the house, after washing his hands in the back 
kitchen, feels behind the door for a jack-towel, and lays hold 
of a ** friend's" nose. ** Friends" are shy : sometimes a foot- 
man breaks a friend's shins whUe plunging into the ooal-eellar 
for a shovel of nubblys. We speak feelingly, our own abode 
having been once turned into a friends' meetmg-house — a fact 
we became aware of through a smoky chimney ; but a chimney 
will smoke when there is a journeyman baker op it,. . JCid at 
Journal, 

Wisdom cannot be obtained without industry and labonr. 
Can we hope to find gold upon the surface of tlie earth, when 
we dig almost to the oentre of it to find lead and tin, and tho 
baser m6tals ! 
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REMAINS AT MONASTERBOICE, COUNTY J-OUTH. 


To tlM obwrring uid imAginatlTe traTelI«r, oor island must 
pfvMat a great number of pecolUrities of aapoct which 
"ill not fail to excite his notice, and impreea ihemselces in- 
dahblj npon his mind. The scuitinesa of wood — for its n*^ 
tnnl timber hai nearl; ait disappeared — and the abundance 
«t water, are two of the oharacterigtics that will most strike 
kim i and, next to these, the great extent of prospect nsualijr 
aforded to ttte eye in conseqaence of the ondulating character 
of its surface. Sparkling streams are visible everywhere, 
and shiidng lakes Bad noblf rivers come into view in rapid suc- 
cesaion ; wUle rangea of blue mounttuns are rarely wanting 
to beund tfaeffiitant horizon. The coloors with which Nature 
has painted the surface of our island are equally peculiar. 
There in no Tuiety of green, whether of depth or vivid bricht- 
nesa, which ia not to be found covering it ; they are bucs which 
can be smd nowhere else in equal force ; and even our bogs, 
wbieh are so nunurons, with all their matationa of coloui 
now porple, and anon red, or brown, or black, by their vi 
fcoua coutrasti ^va ad^tional beauty and life to the land- 
scape, and assist ui importing to it a sort of natioast iodi- 
dnality. Oar very clonds have to a great degree a distl 
tive character — the result of the hanudity M our climate 
■her have a grandeur of ferm and size, and a force of lifht 
*nd ihadow, that are but rarely seen in other countries : they 
are IrUh cloudt — at one moment bright and sunny, and in the 
Uit Sinajnf their dark shadows over the laadsoauc. and in- 
Voliing It m gloomy grandeur. It is in this strikmg force of 
twtnwt In alOMt erery thing that we look at, that the pecu- 


liarity of our scmery chiefly consists ; and tt appears to ba*a 

stamped the general character of our people vnth those eoa- 
traating liehts and shades so well exhibited in our eiqniiita 
and strongly-marked national music, in which all varieties of 
sentiment are so deeply yet harmonionBlj blended as to pro- 
duce on the mind effects perhaps in some degree saddening, 
but withal most delightfully sweet and soothing. A oountr; 
marked with such peculiarities is not the legitimate abode M 
the refined Bcnsualist of modem times, or t&e man of artifi- 
cial plcBsuro and heartless pursuits, and all such naturally 
remain away from it, or visit it with reluctance ; but it is the 
proper habitation of the poet, the painter, and, above all, 
the philanthropist ; for nowhere else can the latter find so 
extensive a field for the exercise of the godlike feelings of 
benevolence and patriotism. 

Yet the natural features of scenery and climate wluch «r« 
have pointed out, interesting as all must adnut them to be, 
are not the only ones that confer npon our countrythe peculiar 
and impressive character which it possesses. The relics of 
past epochs of variou.t classes; the monuments of its Pagan 
times, as revealed to ns in its reli^ous, military, and sepul- 
chral remains ; Che ruins of its primitive Christian ages, as 
exempliiied in itA simple and generally nnadomed cburehe*, 
and slender round towers ; the more splendid monastic edifice* 
of later date, and the gloomy castles of slill more recent 
times — thete are everywhere present to bestow historic IB- 
terest on tJie landscape, and bring the successive condition* 
ud changes of society in bygone ages forcibiy before ,lha 
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mind ; so that aa additional interest, of a deep and poetical 
natufe, is thus imparted to Tiews in themselves impressive 
from th^ wUd and picturesque appearance. So pertect, in- 
deed, is this harmony of the natural and artificial character- 
istics of Irish scenery, so comprehensively do both tell the his- 
tonr of our country, to which Nature has been most bountiful, 
and in which, alas ! man has not been happy, that if we were 
desirous of giving a stranger a true idea or Ireland, and one 
that would unpress itself on his mind, we should conduct him 
to one of our mreen open landscapes, where the dark and ruined 
castle, seatea on some rocky height, or the round tower, with 
its little parent church, in some sequestered valley, would be 
the only features to arrest his attention ; and of such a scene 
we should say emphatically. This is Ireland ! And such a 
scene is that which is presented by the ruins represented in 
our prefixed illustration. 

Passing along the great northern road from Drogheda to 
Dundalk, and about four miles from the former, the traveller 
will find himself in an open pastoral country, finely undulating, 
thinly dotted with the cottages of the peasants, and but little 
adorned by art. On one side, to his left, he will see a little 
proup of ruins, wilii a lofty but shattered round tower, ^ving 
mdex of their age and character. These are the rums of 
the long since celebrated religious establishment of Monaster- 
boice, one of the most interesting groups of their kind in Ire- 
land. They consist of two small churches, a round tower, 
and three most gorgeously sculptured stone crosses, standing 
in the midst of a crowd of tomos and head^stones of various 
ages. Both the churches are of great antiquity, though, as 
thieir architectural features clearly show, of vddely separated 
ages — the larger one exhibiting tne peculiarities of the eccle- 
siastical structures of the twelfth century, and the smaller 
those of a much earlier date. Both are also simple oblongs, 
consisting of a nave and choir ; and the round tower appears 
to be of coeval architecture with the earlier church. 

The tower, which is of excellent construction, is built of the 
slatey limestone of the surrounding hills, and is divided into five 
stories by belts of stone slightly projecting. The upper story 
has four oblong apertures, and the lower ones are eacn lighted 
by an aperture having an angular top. The doorway, which 
faces the south-east, has a semicircular arch, and is con- 
structed of chiselled freestone : it is of the usual height of 
five feet six inches, by one fool ten inches in breadth, and is 
six feet fVom the present surface of the ground. The circum- 
ference of the tower is fifty-one feet, and its height is one hun- 
dred and ten ; but its original height was greater, as ^ consi- 
derable portion of its top nas been destroyed by liefatnine. 

Jn these churches and this tower Monasterboice has noSiing 
which may not be found in many other early religious founda- 
tions in Ireland; but in the magnificence of its sculptured 
stone crosses it may be said to stand alone. They are the 
finest of th^ class in the country ; but, as we shall make them 
the subjects of distinct notices, with illustrations, in our 
future numbers, it is not necessary for us to enter into a more 
particular description of them here. 

Monasterboice, or, as it is called in the Irish language, 

Mainistir-buite — ^that is, the monastery of Bnite, or Boetius 

owes its origin to a celebrated bishop and abbot of this name 
who flourished about the close of the fifth century, and who is 
said to have been a disciple of St Patrick : according to our 
ancient annalists, he died on the 7th of December 522. Of 
its subsequent history but little is preserved, beyond a few 
scattered records of the deaths of several of its abbots and 
professors anterior to the twelfth century, of whom the cele- 
orated poet, antiquary, and historian, Flann, was the most 
distinguished, and whose death is thus recorded in the Annals 
of the Pour Masters : — 

'* 1056. Flann of the Monastery, lecturer of Monasterboice, 
the last fountain of knowledge of tiie Irish, in history, poetry, 
eloquence, and general Uterature, died on the fourth of the 
calends of December (28th November), of whom it was said, 

* Flann of the great church of sweet Buite, 

The piercing eyes of Ms smooth head were modest ; 

The godly man of Meath was he of whom we speak ; 

The last professor of the country of the three Finns was 

Flann.' 

A considerable number of historical poems by this distin- 
gi:ushed man haye descended to our times, of which a list is 
giyen in O'Reilly'a Irish Writers ; but his more valuable re- 
mains are his Synchronisms of the Irish Kmgs, with the 
Eastern and Roman Emperors, and of the Christian Provin- 
tIM KiDf « of JreUad, and the Kings of Scotland of the Irish 
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race, with the Chief Monarcfas of Ireland. Of theie^ 
which are of inestimable value to the Irish and Scotti 
rian, perfect copies are preserved in the MS. Book of 
in the library of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The notices in our Annals of the other distinguished mcb 
connected with Monasterboice are of little interest ; but S 
they have never been properly collected together, we tbink 
them worthy of publication, for the use of uie Irish topogra- 
phical historian, to whom we trust our Journal will become a 
valuable repertory of authorities : 

722. Ailchon, of Monasterboice, died. 

769. Cormac, the son of AillioUa, A^bot of Monaster!] 
was drowned in the Boyne. 

766. Dubdainber, the son of Cormac, Abbot of Monaster- 
boice, died. ^ 

800. Cuanna, Abbot i^Ionasterboice, died. 

836. Flaithri, AbbocVI Monasterboice, a Bishop and An- 
chorite, died. ^ 

844. Muireadhach, the son of Flann, Abbot of MoMster- 
boice, died. *^ 

853. Radgus, the son of Maicniada, Abbot of Monaster- 
boice, was £owned in the Boyne. 

864. Colga and Aodh, two Abbots of Monasterboice, died 
this year 

875. Maolpatrick, the son of Ceallach, Abbt>t of Jl^^ter- 
boice, died. ^H| 

881. Dunadach, the son of Cormac, Abbot of MOTt^jj^- 
boice, died. ^ 

887. Fothaidh, Abbot of Monasterboice, died. ^. 

922. Muireadhach, the son of Domdl, Abbot af IfHIcr. 
boice, chief beadsman to ail the men of Bregia, youths', cT&?ks, 
and the Stewart of Patrick's people, from Siiabh Fuaid (the 
Fews Mountain) to Leinster, died. 

933. Maolbrigid, Abbot of Monai|erboice, died. 

965. Dubdaboirenn, Abbot of Monasterboice, died. 

1004. Donall, the son of Macniadha, Abbot of Mqn^ijr- 
boice, a Bishop and Holy Senior, died. ^!J\ 

1039. Macmadha, a Bishop, and Abbot of Monasterboice, 
died. 

1059. Donall, the son of Eodhossa, Abbot of Monaster- 
boice, died. 

1067. Echtigeni, the son of Flann, Aircinneach of Monas- 
terboice, died. 

1117. Eogian, the son of Echtigem, Abbot of Monaster- 
boice, died. . V i, •• 

These notices, extracted firom the Annals of Ulster, and of 
the Four Masters, will show the great antiquity of the Abbey 
of Monasterboice, as well as the distinguished rank which it 
held among the religious establishments of Iceland |)rovious 
to the occupation of the ancient kingdom of Meath by the 
English, after which period it disappears from history. 

The following records from the same authorities relate to 
its ereneral history : — 

968. Monasterboice and Lan Lere were plundered on the 
Danes by Donall, King of Ireland, and he burned three hun- 
dred and fifty of them in one house. 

1097. The Cloictheach (viz. round tower belfiy) of Monas- 
terboice, containing books and several other valuables, was 
burned. 

This last notice, and many others of the kind which occur in 
our Annals, are of great value in showing the original uses of 
our round towers, as set forth in Mr Petrie*8 Essay on the 
Round Towers of Ireland, now in course of publication. . 

In concluding these notices of a spot so long the abode of the 
piety, art, and learning of remote times, we may add, that in 
Its present deserted and ruined state it i» a scene of the deepest 
and most solemn interest ; and the mind must indeed be duU 
and earthly in which it fails to awaken feelings of touching 
and permanent intereist. SUence and solitude the most profound 
are unpressed on all its time-worn features ; we are among 
the dead only ; and we are forced, as it were, to converse 
with the men of other days. In all our frequent visits to these 
ruins we never saw a livine human being among them but 
once. It was durin? a terrific thunder-storm, which obliged 
us to seek shelter bdiind one of the stone crosses for an hour. 
The rain poured down in impetuous torrents, and the clouds 
were so black as to give day the appearance of night. It was 
at such an awful hour, that a woman of middle age, finely 
formed, and of a noble countenance, entered the oemetery, 
and, regardless of the storm raging around, flung herself 
down upon a grave, and commenced singing an Irish lamen-* 
tation m tones of beort-reudii^ metancho^ and. sorpagai)^ 
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beauty. This waO she carried on as long as we remained ; 
and her Toice coming on the ear between the thnnder.peals, 
had an effect singularly wild and nnearthly: it wotud be 
fruitless to attempt a description of it. The reader, if he know 
what an Irishwoman's^tong of sorrow is, must imagioe the effect 
it would have at such a moment amon^ those lightning-shat- 
tered ruins, and chanted by such a liymg vocal monument of 
human woe and desolation. 

We subsequently learned on inquiry that this poor crea- 
ture's history was a sad one ; she was slightly crazed, in con- 
sequence of the death of her only son, who had been drowned ; 
and her mania lay in a persuasion, which nothing could remove, 
that he was not lost, btft would yet return to her to bless her, 
and close her long-weeping eyes in peace. P. 


THE RED MEN OF AMERICA. 

SECOND ABTICLE. 

We could relate many instances of the gratitude with which 
Indians repay a kindness, and of their firmness in friendship, 
but our limits restrain us. We must besides admit, that they 
are equally resentful of injury as mindful of favours, and 
persecute an enemy with as much constancy as they cherish 
a friend. Mr CaUin has preserved the portrait of a Man- 
dan chief, named Mah-to-toh-pa, or the Four Bears, whose 
life affords many singular illustrations of the above truths. 
We have room for one only. His brothee had been sur- 
prised while asleep by a Riccaree, who left the spear with 
which he had murdered the sleeping man in the wound, 
and boasted of what he had done. The Four Bears took pos- 
session of the spear, preserved it carefully, with the blood of 
his brother encrusted on its point, and swore to cover that 
stain with the heart's blood of the Riccaree. Many moons 
elapsed, many snows even went by, and the Four Bears had 
not yet founa the much desired opportunity of revenge. At 
length the culpahiUty of his enforced delay became too heavy 
a reproach, and he resolved on seeking the Riccaree in his 
distant home, to do which he had to steal his way through his 
enemy's country for hundreds of miles ; a task, the difficulty of 
which can be appreciated only by those who know the watch- 
fulness of In(Uan habits, and the vigilance of those whom he 
had to circumvent. But " when Greek meets Greek," we 
all know what ** comes ;" in this case, however, " diamond- 
ctit-diamond" were peiliaps the more appropriate metaphor : 
let our readers settle that point. The Four Bears accom- 
plished his task ; he had traversed many a weary plain, 
oad thrcade(^ many a tangled forest, swam many a river ; 
but at length he stood, famished and outworn, before the 
village of his enemy. This was surrounded by a stockade, 
hut he overcamh that with little difficulty. It was night, 
but the dwelling of the offender was known to him, and en- 
tering it, he sat down before the fire, over which hung a 
pot containing food, which the provident squaw had set to 
simmer through the night. The family were in their beds, 
which consist of skins stretched on low frames, and ranged 
around the walls of the hut. The Riccaree, the object of the 
Mandan's visit, was also on his couch, with his arms close 
beside hiin, as is the custom. But he was not asleep ; the 
fiame as it rose fitfully was reflected from his glittering eyes, 
whidi rested, but with no particular interest, on his visitor. 
The latter, conscious that his then exhausted strength was 
\ not eaual to the duty he came to perform, sat collected within 
b'imscif for a certain time ; he then took part of the food that 
filled the pot, and ate in such measure as he thought advi- 
sable. Tnis done, he lighted his pipe, and sat to smoke it. 
The squaw meanwhile 1^ asked ner husband what man it 
was who was reposing at their hearth. " He is a hun^y man, 
for thou seest he is eatmg ; what matter for the rest ?' was her 
husband*s reply, and the uninvited guest concluded his meal 
without interruption. Was the Mandan shaken by what we 
feel to be the most touching appeal of this deep confidence 
to Ms better sympathies ? He scarcely felt that it was one. 
Among Indians, hospitality is neither offered nor accepted 
as a matter of favour, but of right, and of course ; nor 
^ould he have replied to such an appeal could he have felt 
it. He believed himself to be in the performance of a most 
solemn duty, and would have scorned all vacillation as weak- 
l^eas. Nor shall we be just ourselves if we lose sight of this 
iA our abhorrence of his deed. 

The pipe of the Mandan exhausted, he adjusted his raiment 
^<^f departure ; he rose, collected his force, sprang on his un- 


suspecting host, whom he stabbed to the heart with the apear 
already named, then scalped him, and, springing from the onty 
was out of the village, and deep in a neighbouring watei^- 
course, by the tune that his enemies' dogs were upon him s 
again, by many a night march and day^ of hunger and suffer- 
ing, he arrived in his village, hit conscience set at rest by tht 
act at which we shudder. 

Mr Catlin, who knew this chief intimately, relates manj 
stories of his bravery and general elevation of character, but 
we have room for the tale of his death only. In the year IfiS?, 
Mr CatHn had left the friendly Mandans some three years, 
when the small-pox was carried among them by the traders; 
the whole family of the Four Bears perished by this disease • 
wife, child, not one was left him ; he stood alone in his deso* 
lation, and gathering the corpses together, he covered all with 
skins, after the manner of his people ; the sonf s for the dead 
then performed, he seated himself by tiie mound he had raised, 
which he addressed from time to time in the most touching 
terms of endearment, as each individual composing the mourn- 
ful group rose to his memory. This continued uirough nine 
days and nights, during all which he took neither food nor 
sleep, and on the tenth he was himself a corpse. 

The native American is deeply imbued with reli«ons fed- 
ing ; no Indian who maint4uns a fair character in his tribe is 
without some place of retirement for worship and meditation ; 
a lonely tree, a nook in the bank of a stream, the hollow of a 
rock, are ft'equently selected for this purpose; nor is thA 
habit confined to sudi tribes as have no fixed religious cere- 
monies; it was practised by the Mandans and others, many of 
whom possessed oratories such as we have just describeci, in 
addition to their "medicine" or "mystery lodges," which may 
be called their public temples. The Osaf es, Kansas, and 
other tribes west of the Mississippi, never Fail to implore the 
blessing of the Great Spirit on oreaking up their encamp- 
ments, and they return thanks devoutly for the food they have 
found, and the preservation they have experienced, on arriving 
at the end of their journey. Tnanks and praises are also pub- 
licly offered at every new moon, at the commencement of the 
buffalo hunts in spring, and at the ingathering of the com ; at 
which latter period a feast is held, called the com feast : over 
this, among some tribes, the oldest woman presides. The 
Minatarrees boil a large kettle full of the new com in presence 
of all the people, four medicine men, painted with white olav, 
dancing round the kettle until its contents are well boiled ; 
these are next burnt to ashes as an offering to the Great Spirit ; 
the fire fs then extinguished ; new fire is immediately created 
by rubbing two sticks together ; with this they cook the com 
for their own feast, and the remainder of the day Is spent in 
festivity. 

Dances are also performed to the Great Spirit on various 
occasions, as among the Ojibbeways on the first fall of snow ; 
this is danced in snow-shoes. All believe in a future state of 
existence — in the reward of the ^ood by an eternal residence 
in pleasant and plentifully suppUed hunting grounds beyond 
the great waters — and in the punishment of the wicked by 
transformation into some loathsome beast, reptile, or insect^ 
and by banishment to barren, parched, and desolate rmons, 
the abodes of bad spirits, for a period proportionate to the en- 
ormity of their guilt. Prayers are also offered to the evil spirit 
in deprecation of his enmity, but on none of these ceremonies is 
attendance compelled ; that Indian b, however, less respected, 
who is known constantly to absent himself from all. 

The " medicine man" of the Indians is at once prophet, 
priest, and physician; he has sometimes great influence. The 
ceremony by which this dignity is attained amone the Sioux, 
is one involving no little suffering. The candidate for this 
honour has innumerable splints of wood driven through the 
most sensitive parts of his flesh, and being suspended by some 
of these to a pole, with his medicine bag in his nand, he is ex- 
pected to keep his eyes steadily fixed on the sun from its rising 
to its settmg, when he is taken«down, and entitled to be called 
a medicine or mystery man for the remainder of his life ; but 
he has to make ceaseless efforts for the support of his charac- 
ter, since the failure of either his cures or his prophecies ren- 
ders him liable to universal contempt. 

Almost every family has its medicine or mystery bag, which 
consists of a beaver or otter skin curiously omamented ; this 
contains the medicinal stores and smaller consecrated articles 
of the family ; it is considered a great disgrace to sell or other- 
wise part with an article once consecrated, and the medicine 
ba^ is always held sacred and inviolate to every band but that 
of Its owner. When a warrior of the Sac and Fox tribe falls 
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in battle, his widow suspends his mystery bag on the pole be- 
fore his tent, and sits herself withm the lodge ; the warriors, 
returned from the battle, and adorned ivith the scalps they 
&ave taken from the enemy, then assemble before the lodge ; 
ihey dance to the medicine bae of their lost brother, and 
throw presents to his widow, of such articles as they think 
may best console her for her loss. 

. The Indian dwelling is much varied in its form and manner 
among the various tnbes ; the Pawnees, for example, live in 
lodges thatched with prairie grass, and which are not unlike 
immense bee-hives. 

The Sioux, the Camanchees, the Crows, and others inhabit- 
uu? a vast tract on the upper waters of the Mississippi and 
Biussouri rivers, and extending to the base of the Rocky 
Moimtidns, have moveable tents formed of buffalo skins richly 
ornamented, according to Indian notions of ornament, ana 
fastened to poles sometimes twenty-five feet high ; some of 
these tents will shelter eighty persons, and require from 
thirty to thirty-five buffalo skins to cover them. 

The Riccarees, Mandans, &c. are, or were, lodged in vil- 
lages fortified by strong stockades eighteen feet high ; their 
huts are formed of poles covered closely and smoothly with 
earth, and this in. process of time becomes so compact and 
hard, that men, women, and children, recline and play on their 
tops. 

It has been sometimes asserted that the Indian people have 
a common language, but this is not the case ; scarcely any two 
of their nations between whom no intercourse exists, possess 
a language understood by both, but this inconvenience is ob- 
viated by a " language of signs," so effective and eloquent 
that by this every Inman is enabled to communicate with his 
brother of whatever nation or tribe, and hence perhaps has 
arisen the supposition that all speak a common lan^a^e. 
The mode of writing among Indians is entirely hieroglyphic, 
and is of course liable to wide misconstruction ; but they lay 
down maps with no mean degree of accuracy, and the diie^ 
wear the boundaries of their hunting-grounds traced on their 
robes ; a counterpart being kept in the public lodge among 
such other records as the nation may possess, and these are 
referred to if any dispute arise among neighbouring tribes. 

Their manufactures are of course lew and simple. Stones 
are cut into pestles and mortars, tomahawks, knives, pipes, 
&c. ; pottery is formed for domestic purposes from the clays 
ftumisned by all parts of their country ; mats are woven from 
grass or rushes, and blankets from the hair of the buffalo. 
These articles are mostly the work of the women, who with 
the children plant, cultivate, and gather in the crops, collect 
wild rice ana pash-e-quah, a large bulbous root, in form like 
the sweet potato and in taste like the chesnut, but more juicy. 
Nuts of many sorts, Several kinds of plums, osage oranges, 
gooseberries, strawberries, and many sorts of grapes, are also 
collected in their season. Besides this, the women dress buffalo 
skins, procure wood and water, and in some tribes fetch home 
the game which the hunter, having tracked and killed, then 
leaves to their furUier disposal. 

Beaver and other skins, belts of wampum, and coloured 
shells ground to an oval form, serve as coin ; but the most 
important wealth of the Indian is in his horses and dogs, which 
assist him in the chase, and of which some possess great 
numbers. Many tribes of Indians are exceedingly bold and 
expert horsemen, the Camanchees more particularly, many of 
whom perform feats of dexterity on their wild horses that 
would astonish our boldest equestrians. These men are often 
seen to throw themselves on one side of their horses, to avoid 
the arrows of an enemy or the attack of an enraged buffalo, in 
such a manner that uie extremity of one foot only seems to 
hold by the animal, and that while he continues to move at 
full speed ; nay, some have been even known to shoot arrows 
while in that position, the tenure of which is altogether incon- 
ceivable to the European rider. 

Their weapons for hunting are lances five or six feet long, 
and tipped with stone or the ooile of some animal, and bows 
with arrows similarly pointed. The buffalo is sometimes 
himted by men who have partially concealed their persons in 
the skin of the white wolf, and who creep to within shot of 
their eame by favour of this disguise ; for the buffalo, accus- 
tomed to the white wolf, and safe from his attack unless, 
when, separated from the herd, he becomes the prey of a pack, 
permits the approach of the Indian thus masked, the latter 
being careful to keep to leeward of his game, whose scent is 
very acute. 

Indians sometimes drive whole herds of buffalo, elk, and 


deer, into impassable ravines or to the brink of precipices, 
when they slaughter as many as they may need ; but none were 
ever destroyed wantonly before the introduction of whisky ; 
whereas at this time whole herds are killed merely for their 
skins, the flesh being left to decay on the prairies ; and this, 
by depopulating the hunting-grounds, induces famine, and is 
another cause of Indian suffering and final extinction. 

Buffaloes are often destroyed by the panther; solitary indi- 
viduals sometimes fall a prey to a pack of wolves ; o<iiers 
perish in the burning prairies, that awfully peculiar feature of 
the American solitudes ; a few are drowned every season in 
attempting to cross the ice of rivers not firmly vosen ; bat 
the prmcipal element of their destruction is in the rapacit j of 
the trader ; and it has been calculated that the activity of 
this last-named agent will ensure the extermination of this 
most valuable creature within a very short pcnriod of time. 

The education of the Indian child is an object of the most 
profound interest, not only to his own fiunily but to the whole 
tribe. He is taught to love his country and tribe, to contenm 
falsehood, to reverence aee, to be modest and silent ; he is 
strictly enjoined to rewara a kindness, but also to avenge an 
injury ; to aid and guard a friend, but also to injure, by every 
means in his power, and relentlessly to persecute, an enemy ; 
to abhor then, unless it be practised on the property of an 
enemy, when it is called highly meritorious. The sports of 
youth are watched attentively by their elders, and all evi- 
dences of cowardice, meanness, &c., are followed by the needfbl 
discipline. The bidian usually retains his mother s name until 
he has entitled himself, by some remarkable act of prowess, 
endurance, &c., to choose one for himself, or been disttnguished 
by some appellation bestowed by the tribe. Some of these 
" names*' are sufficiently amusing, as, for example, " He 
who jumps over every one," " The very sweet man," " The 
man of good sense," ** No fool," '' llie bird that goes to 
war," '* He who strikes two at once," &c. The names of 
women are not always inel^^nt. Take as a specimen of In- 
dian taste m this matter, " The bending willow," " The 
pure fountain," ** The sweet-scented grass." Others are 
scarcely so complimentary, as, " The ramale bear," " The 
woman who lives in the bear's den," " The creature that 
creeps," &c. 

The constancy with which an Indian endures tortures, b 
among the best known traits of his character, but his power 
of enduring labour has been less insisted on ; nay, it has been 
denied by Uiose who despair of the civilization of the race, or 
who believe that its destruction is a consequence inevitable to 
the white man's progress ; but those who so judge know little 
of our Bed brothers. We could adduce many facts in proof of 
this, were our space not wholly exhausted ; but we must defer 
these, as well as the account we had purposed giving of the 
very extraordinary religious ceremonies psactased aipong 
some of tiie tribes. We may, however, possibly return to the 
subject at some other time. * 


THE IRISH FIDDLER, 

BT W. CABLETON. 

What a host of light-hearted associations are reyived by that 
living fountain of fun and frolic, an Irish fiddler 1 Every thing 
connected with him is agreeable, pleasant, jolly. All his anec- 
dotes, songs, jokes, stories, and secrets, bring us back from 
the pressure and cares of life, to those happy days and nights 
when the heart was as light as the heel, ana both beat time to 
the exhilarating sound of his fiddle. 

The old harper was a character looked upon by the Irish 
rather as a musical curiosity, than a being specially created 
to contribute to their enjoyment.^ There was somethme about 
him which they did not feel to be in perfect sympathy wiUi their 
habits and amusements. He was above them, not of them ; 
and although they respected him, and treated him kindly, yet 
was he never received among them with that spontaneous 
ebullition of warmth and cordiality with which they welcomed 
their own musician, the fiddler. The harper, in fact, beloi^ed 
to the gentry, and to the gentry they were willing to leave 
him. They listened to his music when he &lt disposed to play 
for them, but it only gratified their curiosity, instead of en- 
livening Uieir hearts — a fact sufficiently eviaent from the cir- 
cumstauce of their seldom attempting to dance to it. This 
preference, however, of the fiddle to Uie harp, is a feeling ge- 
nerated by change of times and circumstances, for it is well 
known that in days gone by, when Iriflh habits were purer 
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older, and more hereditary than they are now, the harp was 
the favourite instniment of yoniiff and old, of hidli and low. 

The onlj instmment that caa be said to riTalthe fiddle, U 
the bagpipe ; bat every ^son knows that Ireland is a loving 
country, and that at oar fairs, dances, weddings, and other places 
of amosement, Paddy and his sweetheart are in the hunt of 
indttlging in a oertain qoiet and affectionate kind of wUsper, 
the creamy tones of wnibh are sadly curdled by the sharp jar 
of the chanter. It is not, in fact, an instrnment adapted for 
love-making. The drone is an enemv to sentiment, and it is 
an unpleasant thing for a pretty blushing girl to find hersdf 
put to the necessity of bawling out her consent at the top of 
her lungs, which she must do, or have the ecstatic words lost in 
Its drowsy and monotonous murmur. The bagpipe might do 
lor war, to iHuch, with aslicht variation, it has been applied ; 
but in our opinion it is only fit to be danced to by an assembly 
of people who are hard of hearing. Indeed, we have littie 
douot but its cultivation might be introduced with good effect 
as a system of medical treatment^ suitable to the pujils of a 
deaf and dumb institution ; for if any thinf could bnng them 
to the use of thor ears, its sharp and stiletto notes surely 
would effect that object. 

The fiddlct however, is the instrument of all others most 
essential to the enjoyment of an Irishman. Dancing and 
love are very closely connected, and of course the fi<ule i^ 
never thought of or heard, without awakening the tenderest 
and most agreeable emotions. Its music, soft, sweet, and 
dieerful, is just the thin^ for Paddy, who under its influ- 
ence partakes of its spirit, and beoraies soft, sweet, and 
cfaeerAd himself. The very tones of it nst like a charm upon 
hxn^ and produce in his head such a Uand and delight^ in- 
toxication, that he finds himself nxfinng love just as naturally 
ashewouldeathismeals. It opens alTthe sluices of his heart. 

Bits meroury in his veins, gives honey to a tongue that was, 
eaven knows, sufficiently sweet without it, and gifts him 
with -a pnir of feather beds that llerourv might envy; and 
to crown all, endows him, while pleading his cause in a quiet 
comer, with a fertility of in ventkn, and an easy unembarrassed 
assurance, which nothing can surpass. In fket^ with great 
respect for my friend 3i& Bunting, the fiddle it is that ov^At 
to be our national instrument, as it is that which is most 
closely and agreeably associated with the best and happiest 
impulses of t& Irish heart. The very laiwuage of the people 
themselTes is a proof of this ; for wlulst neither harp nor bag- 
pipe is ever introduced as illustrating peculiarities of feeling^ 
any reference to their influence, the nddle is an agreeable in- 
strument in their hands, in more senses than one. Paddy's 
hig^iest notion of flattery towards the other sex is boldly ex- 
pressed by an image drawn from it, for when he boasts that 
he can, by honied words, impress such an agreeable delusion 
upon his sweetheart as to make her imagine ** that there is a 
fiddler on every rib of the house," there can be no metaphor con- 
edyed more strongly or beautifuUy expressive of the charm 
v^uch flows firom the tones of tliat sweet mstrument. Paddy, 
however, is very often hit by his own metaphor, at a time 
when he least expects it. When pleading his cause, for in- 
stance, and promising rolden davs to his fair one, he is not 
vnfireqnently met by, " Ay, ay, it's all very well now ; you're 
sugary enoii|^ of coorse ; but wait till we'd be a year 
Bwrried, an' maybe, like so many others that promised what 
yon do, you'd never come home to me widont ' hangin* up your 
fiddle bdiindthe door ;' " by which she means to oharse him 
with the probability of bcuig agreeable when abroad, but 
Biorose in nis own family. 

Having thus shown that the fiddle and its music are mixed 
pp so strongly with our language, feelinn, and amusements. 
It is now tame to say sometfing of the &dler. Li Ireland it 
to impossible, on looking through all the classes of society, to 
find any individual so perfectly f^ fW>m care, or, in stronger 
words, so completely happy, as the fiddler, especially if he be 
bHnd, which he generally is. Ss want of sight drcumsoribes 
his other wants, and, whilst it dfaninishes his emoyments, not 
muy rsndera him unoonsckms of their loss, but gives agreater 
Mst to those that are left him, simple and innocent as they 
ve. He is in truth a man whose lot in life is happily cast, 
ud whoee linet have hSkn in pleasant places. The pnase of 
^ which is presented to him, and in whidi he moves, is one 
of innocent mirth and harmless enjoyment. Marriages, wed- 
^gs, dances, and merry-makings of all descriptions, create 
we atmosphere of ihirth and happiness wUdi he ever bre4thes. 
jnth the dark designs, the crimes, and outrages of mankind, 
bt has MtUng to cb» and his lifl^t spirit is never depressed 


by th«r influence. Indeed, he may be said with truth to pasp 
through none but the festivals m Kfe, to hear nothing but 
mirth, to feel nothing but kindness, and to oommunicato no* 
thing but happiness to all around him. He is at once th^ 
source and the centre of all good and friendly feelings. By 
him the aged man forgets his years, and is agreeably cheated 
back into youth ; the labourer snatches a pleasant moment 
ttom his toll, and is happy ; the care-worn ceases Ito remember 
the anxieties that press him down; the boy is enraptured 
with delight, and the child is charmed with a pleasure ttiat he 
feds to be wonderful. 

Surely such a man is important, as filling up with ei^yment 
so many of the painAil pauses in human misery, ue is a 
thousand times better than a politician, and is a true philoso* 
pher without knowing it. Every man is his friend, unless it 
DC a rival fiddler, ana he is the fnend of every man, with the 
same exception. Every house, too, every heart, and evenf 
hand, isopen tohim; heneverknowswliatit isto wantabea, 
a dinner, or a shilling. Good heavens 1 what more than this 
can the cravings of a human heart desire ! For my part, 
I do not know what others miriit aim at; but I am of opinion 
that in such a world as this, the hidiest proof of a wise man 
would be, a wish to live and die an uish fiddler. 

And yet, alas 1 there is no condition of life without some 
remote or contingent sorrow. Many a scene have I witnessed 
connected with this very subject, that would wrinff the tears 
out of any eye, and find a tender pulse in the hardest heart. 
It is indeed a melancholy alternative that devotes the poor 
sk^htless lad to an emjdoyment that is ultimately productive 
<n so mudi happiness to himself and others. This alternative 
is seldom resorted to, unless when some poor child — ^perhaps a 
favoarite-4s deprived of sight by the terrible ravages of^the 
small-pox. In me there is scarcely any thing more teaching 
than to witaess in the innocent invalid the first effects, bota 
upon himself and his parents, of this woeful privation. The 
utter helplessness of tne pitiable darkling, and his total depen. 
dence upon those around him — his unacquaintanee with the 
relative situation of all the places that were familiar to Mm^ 
his tottering and tunid step, and his affecting call of " Mammy, 
where are you?" joined to the bitter consciousness on her 
part that the light of affection and innooence will never spar, 
ide in those beloved eyes again— all this constitutes a scene of 
deep and bitter sorrow. When, however, the seoM of his 
bereavement passes away, and the cherished child grows up 
to the proper »ge, a fiddle is procured for him by his parento, if 
they are able, and if not, a subscription is made up among their 
friends and neighbours to buy him one. All the funily, with 
tears in their eyes, then kiss and take leave of him; and his mo- 
ther, taking hm by the hLud, leads him, as had been previously 
arranged* to the best fiddler in the neighbourhood, with whom 
he is left as an apprentice. There is generally no fee reooired, 
but he is engagea to hand his master all toe money he can 
make at dances, firom the time he is proficient enoush to play 
at them. Such is the simple process of putting a bund boy in 
the way of becomhag acquainted with the science of melody. 

In my native parish there were four or five fiddlers--«Il 
good in their way ; but the Paganini of the district was the 
Sur-famed Mickey M*Rorey. Where Mickey properly Hved, I 
never could actually discover, and for the best reason in the 
world-^e was not at home once in twelve months. As Colley 
Gibber says in the play.hewas "akindof ahere-and-thereian 
-ra stranger nowhere." This, however, mattered little ; for 
though perpetually shifting day after day from place to place, 
yet it somenow happened that nobody ever was at a loss where 
to find him. The truth is, he never felt disposed to trarel 
incog t beoaose he knew that his interest must suffer by doing 
so; the consequence was, that wherever he went, a little 
nucleus of \ocJi fame always attended him, which rendered it 
an easy matter to find his whereaboute. 

Mckey was blmd from his infancy, and, as usual, owed to 
the smaU-pox the loss of his eyesight. He was about the 
middle sise, of rather a slender make, and possessed an mtel- 
ligent countenance, on whidi beamed that smgnlar expreesbn 
of inward serenity so peculiar to the blind. His temper was 
sweet and even, but capable of rising throueh the buoyancy of 
his own humour to a high piteh of exhilaration and enjoyment. 
The dress he wore, as far as I can remember, was always the 
amwnc, in colour aud fU>ric— to wit, a brown coat, a sober-tinted 
cotton waistcoat, grey stockings, and black corduroys. Poor 
Mickey! I think I see bun before me, his head erect, as the 
heads of all blind men are, the fiddle-case under his left arm, 
and his hasel staff held ont like A feelier, exploriiig with «xpe« 
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rtmental pokes the nature of the grotmd before him, even 
Although some happy urchin leads him onward with an exult- 
ing eye ; an honour of which he will boast to his companions for 
ipany a mortal month to come. 

The first time I ever heard Mickey play was also the first 
t ever heard a fiddle. Well and distinctly do I remember the 
oeeiision. The season was summer — ^but summer rcaa summer 
then — and a new house belonging to Frank Thomas had been 
finished, and was just ready to receive him and his family. 
The floors of Irish houses in the country generally consist at 
first of wet clay ; and when this is sufficiently well smoothed 
and hard^ed, a dance is known to l)e an excellent thing to 
bind and prevent them from cracking. On this occasion the 
eveninff had been appointed, and the day was nearly half ad- 
▼ancea, but no appearance of the fiddler. The state of excite- 
ment in whidh I found myself could not be described. The 
name of Mickey M'Rorey had been ringing in my ears for God 
knowft how long, but I had never seen him, or even heard his 
fiddle. Every two minutes I was on the top of a little emi- 
nenoe looking out for him, my eyes struning out of their soc- 
kets, and my head dizzy with the prophetic expectation of 
ptfpture and delight. Human patience, however, could b^ar 
this painful suspense no longer, and I privately resolved to 
find Mickey, or perish. I accordingly proceeded across the 
hills, a distance of about three miles, to a place called 
Rilnahushogue, where I found him waiting for a guide. At 
this time I could not have been more than seven years of age; 
and how I wrought out my way over the lonely hills, or 
through what mysterious instinct I was led to him, and that 
by a path too over which I had never travelled before, must 
be left unrevealed, until it shall please that Power which guides 
the bee is its home, and the bird for thousands of miles 
throng the air, to disclose the principle upon wl^ch it is ac- 
oomplished. 

On our return home I could see the young persons of both 
sexes flying out to the little eminence I spoke of, looking 
eagerly towards the point we travelled from, and immediately 
scampering in again, clapping their hands, and shouting with 
delight. Instantly the whole village was out, vonng and 
0ld< standing for a moment to satisfy themselves that the in- 
telligence was correct ; after which, about a dozen of the 
youngsters sprang forward, with the speed of so many ante- 
lopes, to meet us, whilst the elders returned with a soberer but 
not less satisfied manner into the houses. Then commenced 
the usual battle, as to who should be honoured by permission 
to carry the fiddle-case. Oh! that fiddle-case! For seven 
long years it was an honour exclusively allowed to myself, 
whenever Mickey attended a dance any where at all near us ; 
and never was the Lord Chancellor's mace — to which, by the 
way, with great respect for his lordship, it bore a oonsiderable 
resemblance — carried with a prouder heart or a more exulting 
eye. But so it is — 

*' These little things are great to Utile tnen,^ 


* Blood alive, Mickey, you're welcome !** " How is e»e^ 



- -, „, you'd not desart the Towny boys — ^whov , — * «» «« 
rtollol!" "Ah, Mickey, won't you sing * There was a wee 
devil come over the wall?' " «* To be sure he will, but wait 
Ull he comes home and gets his dinner first. Is't off an empty 
stomach you'd have him to sing ?'* " Mickey, give me the fidcUe- 
caAe. won't you, Mickey?" " No, to me^^mckej.*' " Never 
h^eed them, Mickey : you promised ifto me at the dance in 
Camtaul." 

" Aisy, boys, aisy. The truth is, none of yez can get the 
fiddle-case. Shibby , my fiddle, hasn't been well for the last day 
OP two, and can't bear to be carried by any one barrin* myself. 

" Blood alive ! sick is it, Mickey ?— an"* what ails her?" 
■ ** ^'^yi some o* the doctors says there's a frog in her, an* 
others that she has the cholic ; but I*m goin' to give her a 
dose of balgriffauns when I get up to the house above. Ould 
Harry Connolly says she's with fiddle; an' if that's true, boys, 
maybe some o yez won't be in luck. I'll be able to spare a 
young fiddle or two among yez." 

Many a tiny hand was clapped, and many an eye was lit 
up with the hope of getting a young fiddle ; for gospel itself 
was never looked upon to be more true than this assertion of 
Mickey's. And no wonder. The fact is, he used to amuse 
himself by making small fiddles of deal and horse-hair, which 
he carried about with him as presents for such youngsters as 
)io tpok a ftmoy to. This he made a serioiic business of, and 


carried it on with an importane^ becoming the intimatioa just 
given. Indeed, I remember the time when I watched one of 
them, which I was so happy as to receive from him, daj axid 
night, with the hope of bemg able to report that it was grow- 
ing larger ; for my firm belief was, that in due time it w^ould 
reach the usual size. 

As we went along, Mickey, with his usual tact, sot out of 
us all the information respecting the several courtships of the 
neighbourhood that had reached us, and as much, too, of the 
village gossip and scandal as we knew. 

Nothing^ can exceed the overflowing kindness and affection 
with which the Irish fiddler is received on the occasion of a 
dance or merry-making ; and to do him justice he loses no op. 
portunity of exaggerating his own importance. Fnnn habit. 
and his position among ue people, his wit and power of re- 
partee are necessarily cultivated and sharpened. Not one of 
his jokes ever fails — a circumstance which improves his humonr 
mightily ; for nothing on earth sustains it so much as knowing*, 
that, whether good or bad, it will be laughed at. Mickey, hj 
the way, was a bachelor, and, though blind, was able, as he 
himself used to say, to see through his ears better than an- 
other could through the eyes. He knew every voice at once, 
and every boy and girl in the parish by name, the moment ha 
heard them speak. 

^ On reaching the house he is bound for, he either partakes 
of, or at least is offered, refreshment, after which comes the 
ecstatic moment to the youngsters : but all this is done by due 
and solemn preparation. ' First he calls for a pair of scissors, 
with which ne pares or seems to pare his nails ; then asks for 
a piece of rosin, and in an instant half a dozen boys are off at 
a break-neck pace, to the next shoemaker's, to procure it ; 
whilst in the meantime he deliberately pulls a piece out of his 
podcet and rosins his bow. But, heavens !*wtiat a ceremony 
the opening of that fiddle-case is 1 The manipulation of the 
blind man as he runs his hand down to the key-hole — the turning 
of the key — ^the taking out of the fiddle — ^the twang twang — 
and then the first ecstatic sound, as the bow is drawn across 
the strings ; then comes a screwing ; then a delicious saw or 
two ; again another screwing — twang twang — and away he 
goes with the favourite tune of the good woman, for such is the 
etiquette upon these occasions. The house is immediately 
thronged with the neighbours, and a preliminary dance is taken, 
in which the old folks, with good-humoured violence, are lite- 
rally dragged out, and forced to join. Then come the con- 
gratulations — " Ah, Jack, you could do it wanst," says Mickey, 
" an' can still ; you have a kick in you yet." "Whv, Mickey, I 
seen dancin' in my time," the old man will reply, his brow re- 
laxed by a remnant of his former pride, and tne hilarity of the 
moment, **but you see the breath isn't what it used to be wid 
me, when I could dance the BaUekcrum Jig on the bottom of 
a ten-gallon cask. But I think a class o' whisky will do us no 
harm afther that. Heighho ! — ^well, well — I'm sure I thought 
my dancin' days wor over." 

" Bedad an you wor matched any how," rejoined the fiddler. 
** Molshy carried as light a heel as ever you did ; sorra a woman 
of her years ever I seen could cut the buckle wid her. Yon 
would Imow the tune on her feet still." 

" Ah, Mickey, the thruth is," the good woman would say, 
** we have no sJch dancin* now as there was in my days. Thry 
that glass." 

" But as good fiddlers, Molshy, eh ? Here's to you both, and 
long may ye live to shake the toe ! Whoo ! bedad that's great 
stuff. Come now, sit down. Jack, till I give you your ould fa- 
vourite, * Cannie Soogah,* " 

These were happy moments and happy times, which might 
well be looked upon as picturing the simple manners of country 
life with very little of moral shadow to obscure the cheerfiil- 
ness which lit up the Irish heart and hearth into humble hap- 
piness. Mickey, with his usual good nature, never forgot tne 
younger portion of his audience. After entertaining the old 
and full-grown, he would call for a key, one end of which he 
placed in his mouth, in order to make the fiddle sing for the 
children their favourite song, beginning with 

" Oh I grand-mamma, will you squeaie my wig ?" 

This he did in such a manner, through the medium of the key, 
that the words seemed to be spoken by the instrument, and not 
by himself. After this was over, he would sing us, to his own 
accompaniment, another favourite, ** There was a wee devil 
looked over the wall," which generally closed that portion of the 
entertainment so kindly designed for ns. 
Upon those momenta I have often witnessed marks of deep 
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and pioas feeling, oocftsioned by ftome memory of tlie absent or 
the dead* that were as beautiful as they were affecting. If, for 
instanoe, a favourite son or daughter ni^pened to be removed 
by death, the father or mother, remembering the air which was 
loved best by the departed, would pause a moment, and with 
a voice fuU of sorrow, say, " Mickey, there is one tune that I 
would like to hear ; I love to think of it, and to hear it ; I do, 
for the sake of them that*B gone — ^my darlin' son that's lyin' low : 
it was he that loved it. His ear is closed against it now; but 
for hU 8ak&--ay, ft>r your sake, avoumeen macfaree — .we will 
hear it wanst more." 

Mickey always played such tunes in his best style, and amidst 
a silence that was only broken by sobs, 8um>ressed moanings, 
and the other tokens of profound sorrow. These gushes, how- 
ever, of natural feeling soon passed away. In a few minutes the 
smiles returned, the mirth broke out again, and the lively dance 
wont on as if their hearts had been incapable of such affection 
for the dead affection at once so deep and tender. But many 
a time the light of cheerfulness plays along the stream of Irisn 
feeling, when cherished sorrow lies removed from the human 
eye far down from the surface. 

These preliminary amusements being now over, l^fickey is 
conducted to the dance-house, where he is oarefiilly installed 
in the best chair, and immediately the dancing commences. 
It is pot my purpose to describe an Irish dance here, having 
done it more thxa. once elsewhere. It is enough to say that 
Mickey is now in his glory ; and proud may the young man be 
who fills the honourable post of his companion, and sits next 
h!ni« He is a living storehouse of intelligence, a travelling, 
directory for the parish-^the lover's text-book — the yOung 
woman's bast companion ; for where is the courtship going on 
of which he is not cognizant ? where is there a marriage on 
the tapis, with the particulars of which he is not acqmunted? 
He is an authority whom nobody would think of questioning. 
It is now, too, tha^ he scatters his jokes about ; and so correct 
and well trained is his ear, that he can frequently name the 
young maoL who dances, by the peculiarity of his step. 

" Ah ha 1 Paddy Brien, you're there ? Sure I'd know the 
sound of your smoothin'-irons any where. Is it tbrue, Paddy, 
that you wor sint for down to Errigle Recrogue, to kill the 
clocks for Dan M'Mahon ? But, nabuklish ! Paddy, what'U 
you have ?** 

" Is that Grace Reilly on the flure ? Faix, avoumeen, you can 
do it ; devil o' your likes I see any where. I'll lay ShiSby to a 
penny trump that you could dance your own namesake — ^the 
Calleen dhas dkun^ the bonny brown girl — ^upon a spider's cob- 
web, iridoat breakin' it. Don't be in a hurry, Grace dear, to 
tie the knot ; /*// wait for you." 

Several times in the course of the night a plate is brought 
round, and a collection- made for the fiddler : this was the 
moment when "Mickej used to let the jokes ily in every direc- 
tion. The timid he shamed into liberality, the vain he praised, 
and the niggardly he assailed by open nardy satire ; all ma- 
naged, however, with such an under-current of good humour, 
tliat no one could take ofibnce. No joke ever told better than 
that of the broken string. "Whenever this happened at night, 
Mickey would call out to some soft fellow, " Biood allvo, Ned 
^fartin, will you luring me a candle? — I've broken a string." 
The unthinking young man, forgettin^^ that he was blind, would 
take the candle in a hurry, and fetch it to him. 

** Faix, Ned, I knew you wor jist fit for't ; houldin' a candle 
to a dark man I Isn't he a beauty, boys ? — ^look at him, girls — 
as cute as a pancake." 

It is unnecessary to say, that the mirth on such occasions 
was convulsive. Another similar joke was also played off by 
him against such as he knew to be ungenerous at tne collection. 

'* Paddy Smith, I want a word wid you. I'm goin' across 
the cotmthry as far as Ned Donnelly's, and I want you to help 
me along the road, as the night is dark." 

" To be sure, Mickey, rilbring you over as snug as if you 
wor on a clane plate, man alive !" 

•* Thank you, Paddy ; throth you've the dacency in you ; an' 
kind faster for you, r addy. Maybe I'll do as much for you 
tome other time." 

• ^Hckey never spoke of this until the trick wa«? played 
off, after which, tie published it to the whole parish; and 
Faddy of course was made a standing jest for being so silty 
as to think that nig^t or day had any difference to a man who 
could not see. 

Thus passed the life of Mickey M'Rorey, and thus pass the 
lives of most of Us class, serenely and happily. As thoiailor to 
bis A^ the sportsman to bis g^sk, so it the fiddler attiu^bed 


to his fiddle. His hopes and {Measures, though limited, are full. 
His heart is necessarily liejit, for he comes in contact with the 
best and brightest side of life and nature; and the conseouence 
i3, that th^ir mild and meUow Hghts are reflected on ana frota 
himself. I am ienorant whether poor Mickey is dead or not; 
but I dare say he forgets tho boy to whose young spirit he 
communicated so much delight, and who often danced with a 
buoyant and careless heart to the pleasant notes of his fiddle. 
Mickey M'Rorey, farewell I Whether Uving or dead, peace 
be with you ! 

There is another character in Ireland essentially different 
from the mere fiddler — I mean the country dancing-master. In 
a future number of the Journal I wiU give a sketch of one who 
was eminent in his line. Many will remember him when I naafe 
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THE PASSING BELL. 

BY J. U. U. 


With its measured pause, and its long-drawn wail, 

The minster bell swings on the gale, 

And saddens the vale with its solemn toll. 

That passeth away like a passing soul — 

Pulse after pulse still diminishing on, 

Till another rings forth for the dead and gone. 

The minute-sound of that mourning bell 

Is the lord's of the valley — ^the rich man's knell t 

While it swells o'er his lawns and his woodlands bright, 

fie breathes not, hears not, nor sees the light : 

On the couch of his ease he lies stiff and wan— ^ 

In the midst of his pomp he is dead and gone. 

The pride hath passed from his haughty brow—. 
Where are his plans and high projects now ? 
Another lord in his state is crowned. 
To level his castles with 4he ground ; 
Respect and terror pai^s recldess on — 
His frowns and favours are dead and gone. 

Had he wisdom, and wealth, and fame. 
Mortal tongue shall forget his name : 
Other hands shall disperse his store — 
Earthly dream shall he dream no more : 
His chair is vacant — his way lies yon. 
To the formless cells of the dead and gone. 

Passing bell, that dost sadly fling 

Thy wailing wave on the aar of spring. 

There is no voice in thy long, wild moan, 

To tell where the parted soul is flown. 

To what far mansion it travels on — 

While thou toUest thus for the dead and gone. 

Yet, bell of death, on the living air 

Thy tones come bound from the house of prayer— . 

They speak of the Vallev of Shadow, troa 

On a path once walked ty the Son of God, 

Whose word of promise inViteth on, 

Through the gate imclosed for the dead and gona. 


CuiiaEirr Coik of China The only coin made in China 

is the tchen, or casA, as it is called in Canton. It is composed 
of base metal, having the date and reigning emperor's name 
stamped on it. According to Gutzlaff, they had coins of this 
description a thousand years before our era. It is nearly as 
large as an old shilling. ' There is a square hole in the centre, 
to admit of a number of them being strung on a bambooj 
From seven to eight hundred of these, according to the ex- 
change, may be had for a Spanish dollar. Silver is the com- 
mercial medium of barter ; it is not coined, but passes by 
weight, after b^ng purified, when it is called sycee silver. It 
is then cast into lumps of one tael, or Chinese ounce, each, 
the value of which hi English money is about six shillings.. 
When decimal parts are required, it is cut. Spanish dollars 
are current in Canton, and they are also cut when required 
for lesser portions. Whenever one of these gets into the pos- 
session of a Chinese, he stamps his name on it ; hence in ^ 
short time the Spanish marks become quito obliterated, and 
then they are called chop dollars, and are melted into sycee 
silver, bold is like any other article of trade, and is not 
used as a medium of barter, — Dr Fulton* s Travelling Sketches 
in Vfirim9 C^wUrits, 
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BXTBAOBDINARY ANOMALY. 

BXEHABD CAVANAOH. 

In the hope that the narratioii of the following etngaUur (Ar- 
comstanoes ma j attract the attention of medical uid scien- 
tific men towards its extraordinary subject, we lay it l)efore 
the readers of the Irish Pemuf Jommal : — 

Bernard Cavanash is about twenty-fonr years of age, and 
now living with his parents at nearly a mile distant firom 
the little town of Swineford, county myo. The parents are 
respectable, of reputable character, and in comrortable cir. 
cumstanoes. They assert — ^indeed they hare made affidavits 
before a magistrate of the county — that for nearly the last 
four years he has existed without tasting sustenance of any 
kind. They state also that from the 2d September 1896 to the 
2d July 1640, he neither spoke nor rose from his bed except 
to allow it to be arranged, during which operation he never 
opened his mouth ; and this portion of the statement is borne 
out to a considerable extent by the fact of his having been 
visited fk^uently, and at various periods, by persons of high 
respectability as well as of the lower class, on all which occa- 
sions he was observed invariably in the same position, with 
his hands on his breast and his eyes fixed on the window. 

The night before he betook himself to bed, he knodied at 
the door of the priest's house, and stated that he wished to 
oomnranicate something to him ; but the reverend gentleman 
declined admitting him, in consequence of the lateness of the 
hour, saying that he could impart whatever he wished to state 
on the morrow. 

" But I will not be here to-morrow," responded Cavanagh ; 
and he was right : the next day he took to his bed. 

In the interval between September 1836 and the present sea- 
son, public attention on a limited scale was. occasionally ^- 
rected towards Cavanagh. But the report of his utter and 
continued abstinence m>m food was treated as a monstrous 
fable by every one at any distance from his immediate locality, 
and the extraordinary allegations respecting him were begin- 
ning to iade from general recollection, when, to the utter asto- 
ludinient of eveij one in his neighbourhood, he arose from bed 
and recovered his speech and powers of moving about ; since 
which thne he oontmues, according to the accounts, without 
•ustaDance in any shape, and has been visited by thousands 
of persons from various quarters. 

In boyhood, Cavasagh's education extended barely as far as 
the acquirement of reading end writing ; but he constantly ex- 
hibited strong marks of religious enthusiasm, often proceed- 
ing to Meeli<»: diapel (about three miles from his residence) 
to one mass, and tnen attending another at his own parish 
ahi4>el of Swineford. It is sai<C too, that he at one tfane ccm- 
struoted a sort of rude building for Us private deyotlon in tiie 
open Adds, and repeatedly went to prayers at meal-times in 
bis father's house, eontentmg himself witn one meal in the day, 
as if preparing himself for nis total fast. Aooording^v, since 
resuming his speech and motion he haunts the chapel at all 
hours by dav and night, continuing for hours togetner appa- 
rently in private prayer, and generally attended by a large 
oonoonrse of the peasantry, ^niom he addresses by fits and 
starts, and many of whom are naturally, under tlie drcmn- 
stances, beginning to deem him not a human being at all, but 
a shadow. 

He seems not inclined to speak much, though he states he 
has had '* high visions." His reply to the clergymen rMoect- 
ing his revelations and fasting, is, that he is fed bv the Word ; 
that he is not at liberty to detail his visions for tlie gratifica- 
tion of man ; and that no one should iudge lest he be judged. 

Cavanagh is about the middle height. Si a grave emaeiated 
countenance ; his motions are quite unembarrassed, and his 
voice is sonorous and distinct when he speaks, which is still 
but seldom, as he seems to utteriy disr^^ard his visitors, what- 
ever their rank. 

As we said before, he continues daily to draw thousands of 
the peasantry around him, who eagerly watdi everr word that 
falls from his lips, as they place implicit faith in the assertion 
that he has lived without any description of food for the last 
four years, and of course regard him as something entirely 
beyond the pale of ordinary humanity. We are, however, 
not so easy of belief in a case so much at variance with the 
ordinary re^^ulatioM of nature ; at the same time that we are 
free to admit that It b hard to conceive what motive the youag 
man or his parents could have for carrying on such an im- 
position, as the latter endeavoured at first to conceal the 


ftised money offered by their respectable visitors, though, in 
fact, their means are a good deal diminished by the hoepitaiity 
extended to eadi successive guest ; iriiile a youn^ sister, who 
has constantiy attended Cavanagh since he lias lam and fasted 
according to the statement, persists in declaring, with the 
strongest appearance of innocence and belief in uie truth of 
her own assertion, that it was impossible he could have tasted 
any thing during any part of that time unknown to her, and 
that he never hiSL 

That a person of narrow intdleet and strong devotional 
propensities should be seized with a religious monomania, and 
that to a being of a weak mind and a debditated frame strange 
visions should ooour, is perfectiy comprehensible ; but that 
the firail materials of the miman ftwme, which needs the non- 
rishment of food as much as the flower requires sunshiiie and 
molstare, should endure for such a period without support, is 
so unprecedented in all the records of maiddnd, ana so cob. 
tradictory to the general laws of nature, that it would require 
the most powerim proofs indeed to convince the intelligent 
mind of its truth. We therefore again express our strong 
hope that this slight sketch may pnMuce the offset of having 
Cavanagh's case submitted to tne test of eminent medicu 
sldll — a test to which the parents profess their entire willing- 
BOSS to assent, and thus a case of the grossest imposition be 
detected, and thousands of simple beings disabused, or one 
of the most extraordinary of nature's anomalies be clearly 
ascertained and exhibited. A. 


ScBKB IN THE THEATRE AT Leoboen My time passed 

delightfully while I remained in Lec^hom. The Bussian fleet, 
was at andior in the Bay, commanded by Admiral O'Dwver, 
a dbthiguished seaman, and an Irishman by birth. The i^to- 
races and myself often went on board his ship, and were de- 
Ughted by hearing the Bussians chaunt their evening hymn. 
Tne melody is beautii\illy simple, and was always sung com- 
pletely in tune by this immense body of men. There was at 
the same time in the harbour a privateer from Dublin, called 
the Fame, Ci4>taln Moore : he and his first officer Campbdl 
were Irishmen, and had a fine set of Irish lads under tnem. 
When Storace's benefit took place, the oflioers and crew who 
could be spared fh>m their duty, to a man (and a famous sight 
it was) inarched to the theatre, and almost filled the par- 
terre. At the end of the opera, Storaoe sang the IriA bal- 
lad ** Molly Astore,** at the conclusion of wnidi, the tK>at- 
swain of the Fame gave a loud whistle, and the crew in a body 
rose and nve three cheers. The dismay of the Italian part 
of the audience was ludicrous in the extrane. The sauors 
then sang *' Qod sare the King" in ftill chorus, and when done, 
i^laudra themselves to the verr skies : nothing could be 
more unanimous or l<}uder than their self-approbation. — Re- 
miniecemees of Michael Kelhf. 

TauTH Truth is the foundation of vhrtue. An habitual 

regard for it is absolutely necessary. He who walks by the 
li|^t of it has the advantage of the mid-day sun ; he who 
would spurn it, goes forth amid clouds and darkness. There 
is no way in which a man strengthens his own judgment, and 
acquires respect in society so surely, as by a scrupulous re- 
gard to truth. The course of such an individual is right on 
and straight on. He is no changeling, sa^g one thing to- 
da^ and another to-morrow. Truth to him is like a moun- 
tain landmark to the pilot : he fixes his eye upon a point that 
does not move, and he enters the harbour in safety. On the 
contrary, one who despises truth and loves falsehood is like a 
pilot who takes a piece of drift-wood for his landmark, which 
changes with eyery changing wave. On this he fixes his at- 
tention, and, being insensibly led firom Ms course, strOces upon 
some hidden reef, and sinks to rise no more. Thus truth 
brings success ; falsehood results in ruin and contempt. — Dr 
Chanmnp, 

Gamiko. — I look upon every man as a suicide from the 
moment he takes the dice-box desperately in his hand ; and 
all that follows in his fatal career mm that fatal time b only 
sharpenmg the dagger before he strikes it to his heart. — CW«- 
berland. 
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THE ROWTH LIGHTHOt'SE. 


T«E bold and nearlj innUted promontory caHed the Hill of 
Howth, which romu the Dorth-eut«m terminus of the Bay of 
DubHn, would in itidf supply abondsiit materisU for a topo- 
grtpbicil voloine—aiid > moat iateresting work it mu;|it be 
fflsde. For the reologiit, botSAiit, uid nsturalist, it hss ati 
■bimduit store of attraction*, wbileita TU-iooa ancieot monn- 
ments of every dais and age, from the regsl fortress, the 
Hpnlchral oaira, and the onnuleac of Pagan times, to the 
■arly Christian orator;, the abbeT and the baronial hall of 
lat«r years, would s«pply an eqnall; ample stock of materials 
for the SDllqDBr; and the biatonao. With all. or most of these 
fwtBTM, we propose to make 

•DIM MMmnt of one of its mott recently erected Btructorea — 
the ringularir |dctaretqne and beantifal lighthouse, nhidi we 
hav* att«Bated to depict in our prefiied ifinstration. 

Tb« Bailj l^fathoDse, ae it is popalarlj called, is situated 
M the •Htam eitnmit; of Howth. on a nearly perpendicular 
Twk, lAoM verl«z i* elcTated one hundred and ten feet above 
Ugh-waternsrk. This rock, which is nearly insulated, is the 
Mrmiuuof a loDf awl narrow peninsula of still higher altitude, 
whU ttrstdies ont into the sea from the eutem efid of tbe, 
pnmcatorj, and wkose diCh are equailj predpitouB oa both 
■Ufp, N thtt tka Bort tttihwg ind romantic Tiew* of the U^ 


its delighthd sceneries of wooded country and mountain rann*. 
The view whidi we have chosen for our illustration is uikMt 
from the northern aide of this peninsula, that presented froM 
the other side having been alreadv published in sereral papalar 
works; but we trust that this view will not be deemed lau 
striking or picturesque ; and we are of opinion that a Hkora 
romantic subject of its kind is not to be found in the empti*. 

The lighthouse is itself an object of ^at interest aod 
beaatT, and is constructed accorcling to the most approrad 
models of modem times. Its form Is that of a frustrated com, 
supporting a lantern which eihtbits a fixed bright light. 
The illumination, according to the system now genenllf 
adopted by the Trinit j-houso, is produced by a set of reflectors 
eronnd to the parabolic form, m the fi>ci of wluch twenty 
laree oil lamps are placed : an outer gallery, lightly bnt securely 
raired. surrounds the dome. Connected nith the building on U« 
east side, there is a large room, wluch opens by folding doon 
6n a platform, and where an excellent telescope Is kept, bj 
means of iriiich the shoals which obstruct the tntranoe to to* 
bay may be distinctly obserred— namely, the great Klsh, *»! 
the Bonnet and Burford banks, which an Iwu of the duha 
extending aloog the Wicklow and ^Fexftid oomU, nA «H*4 
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the Irith ^Qdmds. Thftsv, th<Migli Hot visible, are distinctly 
markldin fitbrmy weather by the surf, which breaks over them 
with uncommon violence, and form a dangerous obstruction to 
..the apfucoach to the bay. 

The Baily lighthouse was erected by the Ballast Board of 
Dublin in 1814, previous to which time the Howth light, as it 
was commonly called, stood on a hill consideral)ly more to the 
l&orth, and at an elevation of more than three hundred fbet 
above sea level. This circumstance of its great elevation, led, 
however, to its being abandoned, and the erection of the Baily 
lighthouse in its place, ais it was found to be frequently in- 
volved in clouds and mist, while lower stations were clear and 
well defined. 

The Baily lighthouse is a spot of no less antiquarian than 
picturesque mterest. its name, T^ch is cognate with the Latin 
oallium, is derived from an ancient circular stone fortress 
which encircled the apex of the rock, and of which consider- 
• able remains existed previous to the erection of the present 
buildings. This great keep was fortified by three earUien 
walls, with deep intervening ditdies placed at the entrance to 
the narrow pemnsula, and by extendmg from one side of it to 
the other, cut it off completely from the promontory. These 
works still remain, though in a very ruinous state ; yet they 
are sufficiently distinct U» mark their purpose, and to convey 
a good idea of the style of military defensive works in use in 
extremely remote times. They wulbe found marked on the 
Ordnance map. 

In the Mpiuar traditioiu of Howth, these works— like most 
others in Ireland, the real origin of which has been forgotten 
— are ascribed to the Danes, a remnant of whom, after the 
battle of Clontarf 2n 1014, were supposed to have fortified 
themselves in this peninsula, till they were carried off in their 
vessels. But such tradition is wholly opposed to hbtory, and 
the works themselves exhibit sufficient evidences of its fal- 
lacy ; they belong to a much earlier age, being nothing less 
than the remains of Dun-Criomthan (pronoonced Dun-Cnffan), 
the fortress of Criomthan Kia-nair, who, according to our 
ancient histories, ascended the throne of Ireland in the year 
74, and who, after beine dethroned, died in this fastness in the 
year 90, after a reign of sixteen years. His sepulchral cairn — 
crowning the summit of Sliabh-Martin, the highest pinnacle 
of the ancient Bin-edair — is still to be seen. 

A century or two more will wholly obliterate these remains 
of the once powerful prince and warrior Criomthan; but his 
celebrity belongs to history, and will not thus pass away. It 
was in the thhral year of his rogn that Agricola fortified the 
bounds of the RiMnan empire in Britain from the incursions of 
the Picts and Irish, the latter, it is said, led by the monardi 
Criomthan himself, who, according to our annalist, returned 
to Ireland, loaded with spoil, as thus stated in the record of his 
death in the Annals of uie Four Masters : — 

*' Criomthan Nia-nair, sixteen years monarch of Ireland, 
died, after his illustrious foreign expedition. It was from that 
expedition he brought home the noble spoils ; the golden cha- 
riot, the golden chess-board studded with three hundred spark- 
ling gems, and the ceth-criomthant which was a parti-coloured 
shirt-, interwoven with gold. He also brought with him a 
battle-g^ving sword, having various figures of serpents en- 
eraved upon it, and inlaid with gold; a shield embossed with 
'bright silver ; a spear which gave an incurable wound ; a sling 
from which no erring cast coiQd be thrown ; two hounds linked 
toffether by a chain of silver; together wltji many other valu- 
able rarities." 

How long after this period Dun-Criomthan existed as a 
fortress, it would perhaps be impossible now to ascertain, but 
from the following record in the Annals above quoted, it would 
appear to have been preserved at least for six centuries : — 

" A. C. 646. The battle of Dun-Criomthan was gained by 
Conall and Kellaoh (co-monarchs of Ireland), the two sons of 
Maolcobha, over Aongus, the son of Donall. Aongns was 
killed in this battle, as was also Cathasach, the son of Donall, 
his brother." 

These notices, which have not hitherto appeared in an Eng- 
lish foruL of ^ a highly interesting historical remain, not pre- 
viously ioentifled oy the antiquarian topographer, vrill, it is 
.lioped, impart a new interest to the Baily of Howth ; but, in- 
;dependently of such claims on our attention, its singular pic- 
.toresqueness should have made it long since not only more 
xamiUarly known to the visitors of our oapi^ftli b^t also to 
oorselTet. P. 


JOHNNY HALF ACRE ; OR, THE VALIJB OW TIME. 


BT MARTIN DOTLE. 


Statscmbn and profeasional man, whether oocupjin^ atfttioDs 
of eminence, or struggling to attain them, duly estimate the 
importance of time : they know the value of an hour too well to 
mis-spend it. The lawyer of high practice, during the term se^ 
son, steadily pursuing his laborious studies, and determined to 
overcome every difficulty in his pursuit of professional rank 
and wealth, rises early, and borrows from the night so many 
of those hours which are spent in rest and sleep by men of less 
mental activity, that he leaves himself but a verv contracted 
measure of time for those essential purposes. As to dining 
out vrith friends at this period of care and labour, he rarely 
ventures to indulge in such a recreation ; or if he does on some 
very particular occasion, such is the discipline of his mind, 
such tiie strength of his self-denying habits, that he can rise 
from the table at a prescribed moment, and with a cool lawyer- 
like head apply to nis nocturnal labours as if there had been 
no interruption of an exciting nature. 

The physician-«I do not mean him who is regularly called 
out of church, or from the social party, by his servant, under 
the pretence of a pressing call, but the real and laborious prac- 
titioner, to whom minutes are money and fame — will not idle 
away an hour ; neither will the sober steady shopkeeper, until 
he has realized an independence, absent hiinself from nis coun- 
ter as long as there is a reasonable chance of a customer drop- 
ping in ; nor the operative mechanic, who has to finish his 
piece of work within a prescribed time, and who will contrive 
to do it even in despite of all the petty interruptions to which 
he is liable. 

Time is proportionably yaluable to the meanest peasant who 
possesses a cabbage garden, and if properly estimated and 
applied, vrill add to his comforts in a degree of which, he who 
is nabitually unealculating and unthrifty in this respect can 
have but little notion. 

This I am anxious to impress upon the class of labourers, 
many of whom I hope can read what I write, for in them I 
tidce an especial interest, probably because they are the least 
cared for or any class in the community. Some of them perhaps 
will say, with a show of reality, '* If our time were to bring 
us in such profits as the counsellor and the doctor make, 
we would be busy too, and no one would see us standing idle, 
sitting on a ditch side, or smoking and coshering by the fire- 
side, or talking to the neighbours, of a wet day, in a forge. 
If we could be coining guineas as easily as the likes of them 
makes the money, sitting in their soft chairs, and never doing 
a hand's turn or work that would tire their limbs, we would ; 
but what could we make, after our regular day's work, if we 
can ^et that same, out of a bit of a garden, that would better 
us any thiufi; to signify ?" 

Now, I smJI show them by actual hcts what they could in 
many cases do. 

Jonimy HaJfacre is a little farmer, whom I occasionally see, 
and who, being in no way connected with me, nor even con- 
scious that I am particularly observing him, goes on in his 
Gwn way, without any hint or encouragement from mc, or 
indeed from any one else, as far as I can perceive. 

Johnny two years ago had not as much land as would ec/T' 
respond with his name, which is really genuine ; be had for 
several previous years but a rood, including the site of his 
house, and a shed for a pig, and some poultry ; but this rood 
produced more than half an acre usually does with many, and 
entirely by his good management and judicious implication of 
time. 

Johnny had exactly five shillings a-week, pMd in full every 
Friday evening, from his employer, for Johnny never had time 
to be sick, far less to be dnmk, and always avoided broken 
days, by contriving in«door work, at Mr B.'s, in wet wea- 
ther ; his wife, who nad two children, washed ocoasionally for 
a neighbour's family, thus adding two shillings and sixpence 
each wedc to their income, and the contribution of a dd itional 
suds to the dunghill ; but in other respects they had no ad- 
vantage over other labourers. Their own little garden added 
greatly to the support of the famUy, by judicious cropping 
and excellent management. Johnny had every year some 
drills of very early ash-leaved potatoes put down in January, 
if possible, which he either sola at a velry high price in sum- 
mer at a neighbomring town, or consumed as he found most 
economieal ; and his early sowing of potatoes was £ast becter 
than the more common praotioe of the Irish cottier^ who leavea 
his garden vncropped with them until Mwoh ^r Jk|pnl» ivilk 
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the Tiew of obtainiog a more abundant crop (but of inferior 
qnality) at a late season, when they might be purchased at a 
mere trifle, and that, too, without the MYantafe of a second 
crop cif any description to snoeeed them. Johnny had too 
much sense for this : he hegtok to die his dish of potatoes for 
dinner in the first or secondweek in July, ^en his neighboors 
were half starvii^, or paying ezorbitanUv for oatmeal and old 
potatoes ; and as he dug out his crop, he either sowed tur- 
nips, with a little ashes and a sprinkhng of dnng, or planted 
borecole for the winter ; generally he lutd some of both, for he 
fonnd tnrmps good for his own table in winter, and profitable 
for the support of some poultry, of which I shall take notice 
soon. He nad ako erery yariety of common kitchen vegeta- 
bles in small patches, continually changing places, and thus 
improving the soil; he had, besides, two hives of bees; and 
for the sSke of the straw, as well as for rotation, and the sup- 
port of his pig and poultry, a little rye, vetches, or clover. 

Johnny, however, only worked in toe garden in the evening, 
after his ordinary day's work, or, in summer, at sunrise ; yet 
there never was a weed to be seen in it, for they never had 
time to grow : by using the hoe for a few moments now and 
then, they were always kept down, and every waste blade and 
briar and useless sod around the hedge which enclosed it, was 
carefbJly pared and burnt for manure. 

He had worked in the large garden of a eentleman ^who 
kept an English gardener, who had taught Johnny the use of 
a sprong in preference to a spade for turning up the earth, 
especiaUy wnen too hard for the latter implement ; snd though 
the handle was short, and, according to my own notion, la- 
tiguine to the back, the fact was, that Johnny soon preferred 
it for cQspatch and correctness of operation to the lone-handled 
siMule which all my other neighbours use. When he cut his 
own rye or other com, the ground was usuaUy so hard that a 
broad spade could not enter it: but Johnny quickly turned it 
up and broke it with his sprong, and then completely jpulve- 
nzed it with what the Enghshman called a beck, a three-forked 
hoe, which, acting like the lone tines of a harrow, loosened 
and rendered the whole perfectly fine, while it brought any 
latent roots of couch (or scutch grass) that might have escaped 
on former occasions, to the snitace. 

Johimy*s various vegetables greatly assisted his house- 
keeping. He had often a good bowl of soup, flavoured with 
leeks, onions, carrots, &c, made with the least conceivable 
portion of meat, but tiiickened with barley, properly shelled, 
and prepared like French barley, but at only one-third of the 
price of that which is sold under such denomination in the 
shops; and his family always breakfasted on porridee, or 
coarse bread of their own baking, with or without miUc, ac- 
cording to circumstances — ^for Johnny at this time had no 
cow — sometimes washed down with a cup of tea, and more 
generally in winter with a mug of light and good table beer, 
which ^e Enelishman taught Johnny to brew at Mr B.'s 
brew-house. Half a bushel of malt, with a quarter of a pound 
of hops, produced ten gallons of unadulterated beer which 
could not DC bought any where, and the erains (given to his 
pig) folly connterbalanoed the cost of niel. Even at tins 
time he killed a pig every year, and never wanted a small 
supply of salt meat for his cabbage or beans, which with this 
combmation of flesh went further in this way towards the ac- 
tual supply of his dinner, and sometimes of his supper too (for 
any remainder of the dinner was heated and pefppered up for 
the supper, with the adtfition of a broken loaf, or a akillet 
full of potatoes), than can be imagined by the poor man who 
has never cultivated his garden in the same manner — ^whose 
cabbages are of Httle value from want of bacon, and whose 
allotment, producing but one crop instead of two each year, 
is thus of but half its proper value to him ; besides, with him 
ptotatoes succeed potatoes oontanually , until the ground beoomes 
sick of yielding tnem. 

But, further, Johnny Halfaore's garden^ in which he seldom 
ceased fhnn doing something in the summer evenings as long 
as daylight lasted, greatly aided in supporting his pig at that 
time when food is so dear and scarce for swine. The tops of 
blossoming bean-stalks (by the plucking off of which the 
crop is improved) and other vegetable waste, besides vetches 
and rye — ^the latter both in i& green and ripe state— gave 
him sufficient food to keep the mg in fair order, with a utile 
help from other sonrees ; and tne pig, by being always well 
Uttered, and supplied with this food, gave a return in most ex- 
cellent manure, which with other sources of a similar kind, and 
the eoooomical dlstributioa of crops, supplied the entire garden 
ivHh ftftiluDiig matter. 


What the other means of providing manure were,' ought ta 
be mentioned, for the man's system b of such easy ^plicatioii 
that it only requires to be stated in order to be followed. 

For two or tnree evenings in the summer before last, I per« 
oeived Johnny HalfEicre without his coat, rolling a wheel- 
barrow frequently from an adjacent common to a comer of 
his garden separated from the road by an old weather- beat^ 
paUne. When I had leisure to see what he had been doing at 
this ume, I found that he had marked off an oblong space f(^ 
four geeso and a gander, which he had bought f^om Bridget 
Gozzard at rather a high price, partly for the sake of theli^ 
powerful manure, which, combined witn other substances, 1% 

good for stimulating the growth of vegetables, as well as fo^ 
le profit which he expected to realize by rearbg goslings 
for the market. Johnny was aware that fat green eeese are- 
worth from six to ten shilling^ each, in the very earlv season 
in the great English markets, and are also profitable if reared 
for the stubbles at Michaelmas ; and he did not see whv hQ 
and his industrious wife should not realise a profit as well a^ 
English housewives by the breeding of such pooltry, when ^ 
steam-packet and a raU-road could tdke them off even to LoA'^ 
don in a few hours. Cocks and hens would ruin his own 
earden, and bring him into disputes with his neighbour9--4iQ 
had the advantage of a run on the common for geese — there 
was a pond of water near his house — and therefore be gav^ 
them and ducks the preference. He first built his back wall, 
two feet and a half high and ten feet in length, with the soda^ 
from the common, and then put down ten upright stakes iu» 
front, every pair answering ror the jambs or each compart*? 
ment, with a board stretcmng the M'hole length across, an^j 
which formed the firont su>3port of his rustic roof; from this 
board he laid rafters to the top of the back wall, and having!, 
first interwoven some small branches of a tree through these 
rafters, he lud as many scraws (thinly pared grassy sods) as^ 
secured the whole roof from rain. The jambs were then con« 
tracted to a narrow opening, for the sake of shelter and wannt^ 
by more sods laid one over the other. 

By this simple process of construction he formed a separate, 
chamber for each bird, with a yard in front six feet brood and 
ten long, and with an opening through the paling at the road • 
side, by which the inmates could go m and out at their plesr 
sure. His rye assisted in feeding them, and he also culti*.. 
vated grey peas for them, which are excellent for fattening ; 
and with cabbaee and lettuce leaves, the pods of beans, and 
other green food, he aften^-ards kept them in high condition i 
and in the succeeding year, when other young geese were 
dying of disease, occasioned by want of shelter, and from 
starvation, his were thriving. 

And to the credit of this worthy man and his wi£e I must ■ 
mention, that the feather-plucker was indignantly sent away 
from his door whenever he came round for the execrable pur* . 
pose of pluckine the geese alive. Johnny^s wife would as soon 
have let him piul out the hairs of her own head, as give up quo • 
of her birds to his barbarous hands ; and the consequence was, : 
that while their neighbours' geese were miserabfy crawling ^ 
about, wiUi draggling and mutilated win^s and smarting b<^ * 
dies, until many of them died, in their miseries invoking as it 
were in their dying screams shame and curses on their unfeel* • 
ing owners, Johnny Hklfacre's geese strutted about on tbo 
common, ^th an independent and unconstrained step, as if ^ 
conscious of their security from the tortures to|riuch their fel« * 
lows had been doomed. 

BOW JORNirr HALF ACRE BECAME A LITTLE FARBTEB. 

If it be true, and it unquestionably is, that ** he^ who des* 
piseth small things, shall fall by little and little," the cOA* 
verse is, I think, no less so — that he who pays attention to 
little matters will rise by degrees. 

Mr B. having narrowly observed Johnny's general good 
conduct and extreme industry as a common labourert put hfan 
in possession, two years ago, of a field adjoining his eottag* 
and garden, which contips about six statute acres, and whiob ^ 
fortunately was in good condition. 

Johnny at first was afraid to accept the temptinsr offer» at 
which any other labourer would have jumped, on Uie sineere 
and modest plea that he bad no capital tor sudi a weighty 
speculation. He did not wish to grasp at more than he rould 
properly manage ; but Mr B. set him at ease, by telling Ite 
that he considered health, industry, and skill, sufficient oupital 
for Johimy to nossess, as he himself wotiid not oaW boM'* - 
bam, cow-shed, ass-hoiiae» and pigwiiyes, but put tae b o tt ' 
dary fence into perfect order (aeoordii^g to the frequent 
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praedce of British landlords), and lend Johnny ft ram snffi- 
dent for the murdiaae of every thing necessary to give him a 
food start, charging him onI}r five per cent on the advances. 
Mr B., idio in nduut over ms property often ** went by the 
Md of the slothful, which " was iXi grown over with thorns 
and settles that covered the face of it, and the stone wall 
whereof was bnJcen down,*' wished to render Johnny an 
•BMllplar of superior management to other tenants. 

I shall not trouble the reader with all the details of Jcdmny's 
management during the two last years, but shall very briefly 
BoCioe those partiadars of husbandry which are new to my 
eonntrymen of the same class. He nas not subdivided the 
field, nor does he intend to do so, as he values every foot of it 
too nmch for such waste. He does not keep a horse, nor will 
he do so, unless his holding be increased ; but he keeps a don- 
key and a well-constructed cart. As yet he has no cow, not 
baviitt his land in sufficiently clean order for laying down any 
part m it with &;rasses ; but he has two yards rail of pigs, 
ivUeh he keeps for the sake of the rich manure they supply. 
4 do not advocate his system altogether, but merely relate the 
aiost atriUng features of it. His pig-yards are very commo- 
tions, and well arranged for weanmg, fattening, &c ; and his 
itook now consists of a sow with ten youn^ ones in one vard, 
and six store pigs in another. These are in fine condition — 
M on vetches, rye (of which the grain is now, July 20, ripe), 
md wash, consisting of pollards and water ; their food next 
wnek, and for some time after, will be beans, ripe and unripe, 
■neordliiR' to their successive stages. These pigs are now ten 
Itaiths Mf and have never been outside their yard, nor do 
Ihey seem to be (compared with pigs of the same af e which 
knve had the run of the common) iniured by confinement. 
Being always highly littered in the yard, having the sleeping 
chaiMMr kept perfectly clean, and lieing abundantly fed, they 
sport about the straw, and seem quite contented. But with- 
e«t snoh care and comfort young swine will certainly not thrive 
in Imprisonment. 

Johnny will fatten up these pigs in October for sale in No- 
Tenber, with barlej-meal, pollards, toppings, and potatoes ; 
and Jnij^^g from his success last year under similar circum- 
stanoes, they will weigh (at the age of fourteen months) nearly 
two ewt. each. He does not intend to sell any of his ten 
jonng ones until they shall have been fattened m the same 
way ; bat their mother wUl be put up as soon as possible after 
they shall be weaned. He does not expect to realize any 
ready money by rearing and fattening them ; when sold, his 
atocx will merely pay for their keep — ^he considers the large 
quantity of valuable manure a sufficient return. 

He has hired a labourer to work with him, and will incur 
bnt little expense for horse-labour, as he and his assistant 
together are able to dig an acre very deeply in ten days ; and 
he oonsiders one such mgging equal to three light plougfaings; 
and frtmi his experience of the last year, he is of opinion that 
spnde-lmsbandry is hr cheaper than that which is effected by 
tne plough. As he reaps his vetches and rye for the pigs, he 
enCs oat the stubbles with a bean-hoe for utter ; ana for the 
parfcet deansinff of the ground before he digs it up, he collects 
the atnbbles ana clears them firom earth with a little harrow 
drawn by the ass, and will pursue the same plan with all his 
atnbbles. ^ Last year he cut and bound half an acre of wheat 
himself with a ngefaig-hook, which I have described in my 
Cydopsdia, in one day ; and he and his labourer intend to cut 
dawn an acre this year in the same way. 

I ooold enumerate many other particulars of this man's ex- 
adlant hasbandry~anch as burning the clay of headlands for 
aiannring his tornip-crop and cabbage seedling beds — ^but I 
ftar to be tedioos, and tnerefore shaU only ado, that Johnny 
Halfhcre is a true exemplification of the sacred proverb, that 
"the soul of the diligent shall be made fat." He is always 
diligent (not only in seed-time and harvest, but all the year 
round), bat never so busy with his field or garden crops as 
t oehc ke the seed of God's word in his heart, snd render that 
nnfrvitfal by doth or negligence. As far as I can judge, he 
does not permit his worlcDy to supersede his eternal interests ; 
and as he knows the value of tne present time, so does he 
aatfanate ari^t the infinitely superior importance of that which 
la>kliire. 


iDUMxaa.—- The worst vices springing firom the worst prin- 
c h ies th e excesses of the libertine, and the outrages of the 
Mindanr— naually take their rise from early and unsubdued 
mmmn.'^JFcrr's uiscewrses or EdwsvtUn^, 


LIFE- AND ITS ILLUSIONS. 


«« LMa not on Barth— *twttl pteTM thee to the 

A broken nod At iMtt, but oft a apoar, 

On wboM abarp point Paaca Ueodt, and Hop« cspfarea.' 

TOUHO. 


•t 


We are bnt Shadows t None of all those things. 

Formless and vaeue, that flit upon the wings 

Of wild Imagination round thy couch. 

When Slumber seals thine eyes, is clothed with such 

An unreality as Human Lifis, 

Cherished and clung to as it is ; the fear, 

The thrilling hope, the agonizine strife. 

Are not more unavailing there than here. 

To him who reads what Nature would pourtray. 

What spedcs the night ? A comment on the day. 

Day dies Night lives — and, as in dumb derision. 

Mocks the past phantom with her own vain vision ! 

Man shuts the Volume of the Past for aye — 

A blind slave to the all-absorbing Present, 

He courts debasement, and from dajr to day 

His wheel of toil revolves, revolves mcessant ; 

And well may earth-directed zeal be blighted ! 

And well may Time laugh selfish hopes to scorn ! 

He lives in vain whose reckless years have slighted 

The humbline truth which Penitence and grey 

Hairs teach uie Wise, that such cold hopes are bom 

Only to dupe and to be thus requited ! 

How many such there be ! — in whom the thorn 

Which Disappointment plants festers in vain. 

Save as the instrument of sleepless pain — 

Who bear about with them the burning feeling 

And fire of that intolerable word 

Which, inly searching, pierceth, like a sword, 

The breast whose wounds thenceforward know no healing ! 

Behold the overteeming globe ! Its millions 
Bear mournful witness. Cycles, centuries roll. 
That Man may madly forfeit Heaven's pavilions. 
To hug his darling trammels : — Yet the soul. 
The startled soul, upbounding from the mire 
Of earthliness, and all alive with fears, 
Unsmothered by the lethargy of years 
Whose dates are blanks, at moments tDiU inquire, 
" And whither tends this wasting struggle ? Hath 
The living universe no loftier path 
Than that we toil on ever ? Must the eye 
Of Hope but light a desert ? Shall the high 
Spirit of Enterprise be chilled and bowed 
And grovel in darkness, reft of all its proud 
Prerogatives ? Alas ! and must Man oarter 
The Eternal for the Perishine — but to be 
The world's applauded and £graded martyr, 
Unsouled, enthralled, and never to be free ?" 

Ancient of Days ! First Cause ! Adored 1 Unknown ! 

Who wert, and art, and art to come ! The heart 

Teams, in its lucid moods, to Thee alone ! 

Thy name is Love : thy word is Truth ; thou art 

The fount of Happiness — the source of Glory — 

Eternity is in thy hands, and Power — 

Oh, from that sphere unrecognised by our 

Slow souls, look down upon a world which, hoary 

In Evil and in Error though it be. 

Retains even yet some trace of that primeval 

Beauty that bloomed upon its brow ere Evil 

Aud ^or wiled it from Thy Love and Thee ! 

Look down, and if, wliile human brows are brightening 

Li godless triumph, angel eyes be weeping. 

Publish thy will m syllables of lightning 

And sentences of thunder to the Sleeping ! 

Look down, and renovate the waning name 

Of Goodness, and relume the waning light 

Of Truth and Purity l-^hat all mav aim 

At one imperishable crown — the bright 

Guerdon which they who bv untired and holy 

Exertion overcome the world, inherit — 

The Self-denyii^, the Peaceable, the Lowly, 

The truly Mercmil, the Poor in spirit 1 

So shall the end of thine all-perfect plan 

At length be realised in erring Man. M. 
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DONNYBROOK. 

Verilt, Donnybrook fair U, to allintento and purposes, *< dead 
and gone ;'* for Uie modem wretched assemblage of hungry- 
looking cattle, dogs'-meat horses, measly swine, and forlorn- 
looking human creatures, obliged to content themselves with 
staring at the exterior of the show-booths, for want of the 
means to visit the interior, no more resembles the Donnybrook 
of the past, than a troop of the old ** bulkies," armed wiUi their 
Arcaman crooks, and helmeted with their old woollen night- 
caps, resembled a squadron of lancers. 

Alas 1 alas 1 how every thing is altered 1 No longer does 
the quiet citizen dread the approach of Trinity Sunday ; no 
longer does he think it necessary to barricade his windows, 
and postpone exterior painting for a week or two, in order to 
save his glass and the decorator's labour from the nocturnal 
industry of the gentle College students. 

The students never mustered in much force at Donnybrook, 
because it unluckily came during the long vacation ; but there 
were enough at any time to kick up a shindy or scrimmage 
(by modem innovators called " a row"), for, between those 
who resided in town, and such as for various reasons kept the 
vacation within the College walls, a pretty decent muster 
could, upon an emerirency, be called together. 

It was upon the 26th of August — isn't it strange that I 
should reoofiect the day of the month, though I forget the 
year I^that Bob O'Gorman, Dan Sweeny, Dick Hall, and a 
few other under-graduates of T.C.D., resolved to go to the 
£ur and have a spree. 

Dick was a little, delicate, effeminate-looking "ould crab," 
and so smock-faced that he would easily pass for a girl, and 
a rather good-looking one, if dressed In female attire. 

But Dick's effeminacy was confined to his looks, for his 
mnscolar power far exceeded that of any man an indi or two 
more in stature, or a stone more in weight. He was a per- 
fect master of the small-sword, had no match at single-stick ; 
and woe to the unhappy wretch who fell under the discipline 
of his little bony fists, tor he was an accomplished amateur in 
the science of pugilism, then but little known and less prac- 
tised than subsequently by eentlemen. 

On the present occasion it was resolved that Dick should 
sustain the character of a girl, and much fun was antici- 
pated from the punishment that the remainder of the party 
would inflict upon any presumptuous individual who should 
dare to molest the moaest hsr one. 

At the end of the double ranee of tents called ** Dame- 
street," was one called ** the Larkers ;" and as this was uni- 
formly crowded by citixens of Dublin, it was scarcely possible 
for any one, resi^gbut for a month in town, not to be recog- 
nised by some person present, who immediately passed the 
name of the new-comer round, and he was surprised (if a raw 
one) to hear himself addressed by name, by persons whom he 
never saw in his life before. 

It was at the entrance of this tent that a countryman 
stood, attired in the usual large friexe over-coat (which, from 
its being worn in summer as well as winter, might lead a 
stranger to suppose that there seldom or never b a hot day 
in Ireland), and accompanied by a pretty, bashfrJ-looking 
girl, apparently fresh from the ** interior." After gaping for 
a oon^aerable time, some gentlemen, amused by the wonder- 
ment that he exhibited, ami probably somewhat touched by 
his companion's charms, called to him to *' come in." With 
some remctance he accepted the invitation, and, fearful of in- 
tmdine upon the "gintlemin," seated himself awkwardly 
upontoe end of a form ; up it tUted, and down he went, to 
the ffreat delight of the beholders. Having gathered himself 
up, ne reseated himself more firmly, placing " Biddy" near 
him, she havixu; declined all offers of other accommodation 
pressed on her by the company. 

Paddy O'Neill (the name by which he announced himself), 
havinff been pretty well plied with punch, had grown very 
vdubfe, and seemed to be beginning to feel himself quite at 
home, had told many queer stories, and made his entertainers 
Daugh very heartily, when two elderly genUemen, dosely 
muffled, entered rather stealthilv, and shdmg over, suddenly 
seated themselves behind Paddy. Biddy, who had been 
hitherto ouite silent, answering every compliment or remark 
addressea to her only with a snnle^ eave Paddy a nudge, 
and whispered something into his ear, that caused nim to tun 
and «ue at the new arrivals. 

Arrah, thin, Docthor M » agrah, who'd ha' thoiight 


sprang at the mention of his name, as if he had sat on the point 

of a stray nail ; he and his companion Dr H , both senior 

fellows of Trinity College, having disguised themselves, as 
they thought effectually, for the purpose of seeing, for the first 
time in their lives, the fair, and the Am of it, without bdng 
recognised in such an uncanonical assemblage. With this ob^ 
ject they had avoided exposing themselves to the risk of walk- 
ing down the tent, but nad merely slipped in to reconnoitre 
from behind the belter of the frieze-coated customer, who 
now, so inopportunely and innocently, had announced the 
name of one of them. 

" Hold your tongue, sir !" said Dr M. ; " you mistake me, 


sir. 


** Arrah, docthor darlint, sure iv I mistake ye, ye need'nt get 
into sich a comflusthration about id ; bud sure I know ye too 
well to mistake ye. Sure, aint I the boy that had the misforthxn 
to dhrop yer honor's riverince into the bog-hole, whin ye wint 
out to make believe ye were snipe shootin', down at Colonel 
Thrench's, last Candlemas was a twelmonth." 

" I don't know you, sir 1" roared the doctor in an agony, 
hoping by his ferocity to overawe the countryman into silence ; 
but Paddy had taken too much punch to notice the tone, and 
seemed incapable of entertaining or following up more than 
one idea at a time, and the one now before him was that of 
forcing himself, will he nill he, upon the recollection of the 
worthy doctor. 

" Ye don't know me ! — ^well, listen to that !-^ye don't know 

mel oh, well, iv that does'nt flog! Arrah, tiim, maybe ye 

don't recollect the bog-hole that ye wanted me to carry ye 
over, an' ye war so mortial heavy that my fut slipped, an I 
had the luck to fall an my face, jlst at the very edge iv the 
slush, an' ye pitched right over, head foremost, mto the very 



* jKm here?" said he, addressing one of them, who 


Hold your tongue, you infernal scoundrel V roared the 
enraged doctor, who saw that every eye was fixed upon him; 
and every one's attention drawn to the spot, from the eager- 
ness of manner and stentorian voice of Faddy, whose remi- 
niscence had produced a roar of laughter. Escape, too, was 
utterly hopeless, for the tent had been filling, and the door- 
way was blocked up by those who were pressing forward from 
the outside to get a view of the speaker. ** Hold your tongue, 
sirrah ; you mistake me for some one else. I never vras thrown 
into a bog-hole in my life." 

** Oh I pillelieu ! meellia murther ! Usten to that — as iv any 
one that iver seen Docthor M — ov Thrinity College could 
iver mistake him agin ; bud sure Docthor H — there 'ill may 
be help out yer mimory [Dr H — gave a writhe, for he had 
hoped to have escaped, at least] ; sure he was at the colonel's 
whin ye war brougnt home in the muck." 

This announcement of the names and address of both the 
unfortunate betrayed, was received with a shout, whilst 
Paddy's earnestness to free himself from the diarge of having 
blunclered, increased every moment, and reminiscence fbllowed 
reminiscence, each in a louder tone than the preceding, until 
his argument became a perfect shout, whilst the imlucky 
S.F.T.C.D.'s strove to out-bellow him with their denials, and 
the audience laughed, shouted, and danced with glee at the 
frm. 

'* I protest," bawled Dr H.-> " that I do not know Colonel 
Trencn. You mistake, my honest m'to ; I never was at his 

C* c^e in my life. My friend here, Dr M — , knows him, and 
been tnere often ; but I have not, I assure yon." 

" Oh ! you ass," bellowed Dr M — , *• what do you acknow- 
ledge my name for ? 'Tis no wonder they call you ' Lealher- 
head H— .' " 

A renewed roar followed this piece of blundering recrimina- 
tion. 

" Never at Colonel Thrench's ! — not you I — oh 1 ye desavin' 
ould villain !" screamed the hitherto silent Biddy. *■ Not you ! 
— Do ye know me ! — do ye ! — do ye 1 1 — Do-o-o-o-o ye ! ! f 
every repetition of " do ye " being louder and long^ than 
the utst, until she finished in a terrific long shrid[, squeezing 
her hands together upon her knees, and stamping alternately 
with her feet, with a rapidity that gave the effect of a shake 
to her voice. 

« I do protest and declare," shouted the woi*thy doctor, 
** that I never, to my knowledge, saw your face before." 

" Arrah, Biddy, avouraeen, is this the ould Turk that ye 
tonld me about, biul woQld'nt mlntion Ills name, that was so 
imperant to ye ? Sormb his fruse, tiie oifM ibitil and let me 
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8«e W be dar porrint ye, my darlin'. Tache him to behave 
himself to impurtected faymales !" 

Biddy, who seemed quite inclined to forestall her com- 
panion's orders, had spnme upon the nnlucky doctor before 
the sentenoe was half finished. He strove in vain to shake 
her off; she clung to him like a wild-cat, screaming, shriek- 
ing, scolding, biting, scratching, and tearing, until at length 
she maddened him past all endurance by pulEng two handtuls 
of hair successively out of the little that remained on his skull, 
for which he repaid her with two furious blows. 

The spectators, who had hitherto looked on, and merely 
Uwghed at the entire affair as an excellent joke, had under- 
gone a chanee of sentiment upon hearing the inuendo con- 
tained in Paddy's last speech ; and, no longer considering the 
old gentlemen as a pair of innocents amusingly " blown," they 
now lodced upon them as a pair of wick3 old profligates, 
worse than young ones ; and one, more zealoua than the rest, 
•boating out " shiame 1 to strike the girl," stretched Dr H-. 
with a blow. 

Dr M., irascible at all times, now lost all self-possession, and, 
unable to reach his friend's new assailant, turned ftiriously 
imon the oanse of all his woe, and bestowed a sJiiower of blows 
with his stick upon Paddy, before the latter had time to bring 
bis cudgel to parry them. He soon recovered himself^ however, 
and from defendant quicklj became assailant. 

Many of the bystanders mdi^nantly called out, ** Murder the 
ould vulain-.Jcnock out his brains, Paddy. That's ri^ht, 
Biddy ; flitther him 1" and several proceeded to give a helping 
hand to the good work ; but others thouvht it was a shame for 
a whole lot of people to fall upon two, and in their love for jus- 
tioe they ranoed themsdves alongside the reverend doctors, 
thouting, " fair play's a jewel !" The fight thickened, volun- 
teers jominff eitner rank every moment, in the laudable en- 
deavour to keep up the balance of power. Biddy had quitted 
her grip ^ the doctor, and was now, to the surprise otLthose 
«4io had time to look about them (and they were few), en- 
gaged in the endeavour to wrench a stick out of the hands of 
a huffe hulk of an Englishman, who, having merel jr eone to see 
the nm at Donnybrook, without the most remote idea of join- 
ing in a fight, could not be persuaded of the necessity of 
giving has stick, as he did not intend to use it bimself, to one 
whotfiki, and that one " a female 1" At first he laughed ; but 
he was quickly obliged to put forth all his strength to retain 
it, and, whilst twisting aoout, he caught a stray blow that 
floored him ; he fell against a table, which of oourse over- 
set ; the confiision increased, when a shout suddenly arose, 
«« Hurrah for Dr M-^ ! Hurrah for Dr H— 1 College to the 
resoue !— Trinity !— Trinity 1" 

At the well-known war-cry of the students, several changed 
sides ; those who had just been defending the doctors now 
turned upon them, whilst manv of their late assailants ranged 
themselves en their side. The dtiaens, thinking that the 
number of students must be small, rushed t6 the spot, to pay 
off sundry old scores ; but one would imagine that the cry of 
*' Trinity 1 Trinity 1" which resounded on all aides, was a 
sort of spells or inciantation, that raised spirits from the earth, 
•o many voices responded to the calL 

The unfortnnatte doctors, who had just expected nothing 
short of utter annihilation, felt their spirits nse at the pro- 
spect of aid and rescue, and bellowed with might and main, 
** Trinity 1 Trinitv l" and in a few minutes they were the 
nucleus of a fight m wUch the whole fair had joined. 

*' The poliM ! — the p<4iss ! — here come the bloody po- 
Uss !" was now the cry ; and the horse police dashed into the 
mob with their ooatomary ardour, their spurs fastened in 
thev horses' flanks oanaing them to plunge, and bite, and 
kick most furiously, and laying about tnem with their swords, 
euttfaig at every thing and every one within their reach ; 
luckily they did not know the sword exercise, and, therefore, 
when they struck with the edge, it was only by acddent. In a 
jiffr, the reverend seniors, caught in the very act of shouting 
•* Trinity 1" were handcuffed, as were also the Englishman, 
who got a blow of a sabre ft^m a policeman that nearly took 
off his ear, for attempting to expostulate ; Paddy, who sub- 
mitted quietly ; and Biddy, after a severe tussle, in which 
she reefed one polieeman's fkoe, and nearly bit the thumb off 
another. They were all put together into a jingle, and con- 
duoted by a mounted escort to town ; the police hurrying 
them for fear of a rescue, by keeping continually whaling the 
driver with the flata of their swords, and proddmg the horse 
with the pointSt whieh to enraged the jarvv, that when he got 
MW Ito firnir <tf IitiMiHrtnety &e|«m V-gr^ 


or three hundred of his brethren were assembled, having 
whipped his Rosinante into a gallop, he drove against a 
brewer's dray, by which his traces were smashed, his horse 
set fr«e, the jinele looked fast, and he, springing off his percii^ 
shouted out, " down with the bloody poiiss P* 

In an instant the mob rushed upon tnem. Paddy and Biddy, 
with an alacrity and' agility truly astonishing, sprang from 
the lofty vehicle, plun^d mto the crowd (wnere there were 
plenty of willing bands to free them frxim the handcuft), and 
escaped. Nor were the worthy doctors slow in following 
their example, the only prisoner that remained being tiie be- 
wildered Englishman, wno suffered " only" a three montks' 
incarceration in his mi^esty's jail of Newgate for eoing to 
see Donnybrook, and the ftm at it, his sentenoe havme beoi 
merciftilly mitigated, in conuderatlon of its being his first 
offence! 

" Well," said Dr H— ^ when he went with his head ban- 
daged up, a shade over Ids right eye, and about twenty bits 
of sticking plaster stuck over his face, to visit Dr M — (who 
was unable to leave his bed for a week), ** well, what a fool 
I was to be persuaded by you to go to Donnybrook fair I 
what a pretty exhibition we would have made at the police 
office this morning ! Was it not most fortunate that we made 
our escape ?" 

" I have been thinking," said (or rather groaned^ Dr M— , 
" who that scoundrelly country fellow ooulS be. I never feH 
into a bog in my life — ^that was all a Ue ; and still the black- 
guard's face was familiar to me." 

" I think he was ver^ like that scapegrace Robert 0*Oor* 
man, only that he had hgfat hair ; and though I could take my 
o'ath I know nothing of that infamous little wretch that they 
called Biddy, yet I do think I have seen her f^ before— 
hum"— 

" Could it have been that he disguised himself, A ! IH 
inquire into it, and if he did, by"-l 

** I think," my dear M_, " you had better let it alone ; the 
less we say about it the better. You know we really led 
the fight — ^that's a fact that can't be denied ; though it sur- 
prises me how we were hooked into it." 

A rustle at the door, followed by a loud knock, announced 
that the newspaper had been thrust into the letter-box, from 
which Dr H — immediately extracted it ; and as he glanced 
over the page, the following paragraph met his eve. It was 
headed '* Dugraceful and fatal riot at Donnybrook :" 

" It is with mingled feelings of indignation, horror, and con- 
tempt, that we feel bound, in discharge of our imperative, 
onerous, and painful duty to the public, to give publicity to 
one of the most astounding, frighttul, and overwhelming facts 
which it has ever fallen to our lot, as faithful journalists, to 
record. The peaceable, gentle, and innoxious inhabitants of 
the village of Donnybrook, and the casual visitors who sought 
a little innocent recreation at the fair now being holden, were 
yesterday evening thrown into a state of the utmost alarm, 
confusion, and dismay, by a barefsiced attempt to carry off by 
brutal force a voung girl from the guardnnship and protec- 
tion of her brother It appears that they had gone into a tent 
to rest and refresh themselves (having probably over-exerted 
theur light fantastic toes\ when their savage assailants (re- 
specting whose rank ana station various rumours are afloat, 
which for the present we forbear from mentionins-) rushed 
upon them, ana endeavoured to force her away. The indig- 
nant bystanders interfered to prevent the outrage, when — 
will it, can it be believed ? our pen trembles, and a cold 
thrill runs through us as we write it I — ^the worse than Indian 
war-whoop, the yell of the collegians, was raised, and their 
numbers would in all human probability have succeeded, but 
for the timely interference of the police, to whose humanity, 
promptitude, and forbearance, upon the trying occasion, too 
tnuch praise cannot be nven. Tne riot was not anelled until 
the military were called out, and by three o'clock uiis morning 
all was again quiet. Up to the timeof going to press we had 
onlv heard of sixteen lives being lost. 

Dooond Edition. — We stop the press to announce that no 
lives have been lost ; but Sir Patrick Dunn's, the Meath, and 
Mercer's hospitals, are crowded with wounded. N.B. The 
soldiers were not called out. 

Third Edition. — Dr Fitzgerald has just informed us that 
there are no wounded in eiuier Sir Patrick's, the Meath, or 
Mercer's." 

" Well," said Dr H— , " if they are not there, we at least 
know where some of them are," 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF WATER ? 

Why is it that of the whole $urfaoe of this globe, we may 
consider that three-fourths are corered by water, and that only 
one^foorth is in a oondition to be permanently inhabited by 
human beings ? Is there any great object in nature served 
by this ? Is there any law of nature which woold prevent the 
proportion being one-fourth water to thrBe-fourtus land, or 
even less water? In Ikot, what after all is the great use of 
water upon the large scale hi nature ? 

first of all, although three-fourths of the globe are now 
covered with water, there is no reason to suppose that it has 
been always so. On the contrary, it is quite certain that the 
proportion between land and water has changed very ^fodb. 
ana TeiTT frequently ; that the whole continent of Europe was 
at one tune the becl of an immense sea« when |»robably there 
was a great continent where the Pacific Ocean is now spread ; 
that even Old Ireland was once not merely what Admiral 
Yorke wished her to be, forty-eight hours under water, but 
probably msny tboussnd years in that condition; and that the 
great tract of limestone which occupies all the centre of the 
country, is nothing more than a collection of the skeletons of 
shell-fish, her first inhabitants, which by time and pressure 
have been converted into the hard material of which we build 
our houses, and which we Jnim into lime. There is thus no 
particular reason why there should be three times as much 
water at present as hind, but it is easy to show that water 
on the great, as well as on the small scale, is of paramount 
importance in nature. 

Water is a portion of the food of all living beings. In the 
case of animals, the bodies from whence they derive nutriment 
are so varied and so complex, that to illustrate the peculiar part 
which water plays in each, would occupy too mucn space. In 
all our drinks, even in ardent spirits, there is a very large 
onantitj of water, and our solid food very seldom oontams less 
than nine-tenths of its weight of water. The living body is 
even less solid. A msn weighing 150 lbs. would, if perfectly 
dried, weigh not more than 10 Ins., the other 140 lbs. being 
water. It is to the existence of this quantity of water that 
we owe the elasticitv, the softness, and pliabOity of the differ- 
ent portions of our frame, the animal tissues being, when dry, 
hsra and brittle as dry glue. 

The nutrition of vegetables famishes a beautifol and simple 
^ example of the use of water in nature. The body of the ve- 
getable, the proper wood, may be considered as being com- 
posed of water and of charcoal; and hence, when we neat a 
piece of wood until we decompose it, the water is expdled, 
snd carbon or charcoal remains behind. In order to grow, a 
plant must therefore get water and charcoal in a form fit for 
its use, that is, in swm a form as it can make food of, and di- 
gest them. For this, the carbon is supplied in the carbonic 
add which the air oontaii^, and the water in the state of 
vapour which the air contains also, and i^ch is continually 
descending under the form of dew and rain to moisten the 
leaves and the roots of the plants, when it has been absorbed 
into the ground. All the water which is absorbed by plants is 
not assimilated, or digested; a great part is again urown out 
by the surfkce of the feaves ; for, precisely as the air which an 
animal expires from the lungs in breathing is loaded with va- 
pour, so is there a process of perspiration from the surface of 
the leaves, which are the lungs of plants. For the forma- 
tion of substances which are peculiar to certain plants, other 
substances are required* as food : thus, most plants require 
nitrogen, which is accordingly furnished abundantly in at- 
mospheric air ; others must have access to sulphur, in order to 
flourish : but this depends, as it were, upon particular branches 
of manufacture in which the plant is engaged ; for its own 
support, for making wood, and the tissue of its leaves and ves- 
sels, it uses only water and carbonic acid. 

The conversion of water into steam or invisible vapour by 
boiling, is one of the best known facts in science ; but by a little 
attention we can observe that this chsnge takes place at 
almost all temperatures, although much less rapidly. Thus, 
if a little water be laid in a plate, it is soon dried up, and wet 
clothes, by beinff hung up in the ab, are very soon completely 
dried. Even below the temperature at which water freezes, ft 
ttin evaporates ; and thus, when a fkll of snow is succeeded by 
a continued frost, the snow gradually disappears from the fields 
without having melted, evaporating wlme yet solid. From 
the surfkce of all the water of the globe, therefore, there is 
eonttnuaUy ascending a stream of watery vapour ; but as tjie 
poportioAirfse^ is to nnobgrMlerthtt tbilt ^ 


look upon the ocean as beinff the source of the watery rapoor 
oi the air upon the large scue. 

Now, watery vapour is lighter than air, and henoe the vapour, 
as soon as formea, ascen Jb in the sir like a balloon, until it 
arrives at a part of the air which is of its own spedfic gravity. 
The air in tnese higher regions is sBtremely cold, and the va- 
pour can no longer maintain itself under the form of invisible 
stesm : it is condensed, and would iininediately &11 back to 
its source as rahi or hail, but for a singular pnmerty which 
it acquires at the moment of being vaporised. Whea water 
evaporates, it becomes highly elwmfleio, and could attract a 
feather, or other light bodies, Uke a stick of sealing^wix 
which has been rubMd brisldv on a woollen doth. Now, the 
vapour which passes off is electrified also ; and while in this 
state* of electricity, it, on arriving at the colder regions of the 
air, cannot condense, to form liquid water. The minute par- 
ticles of the water r«9el eadi other too violently, in virtue of 
their electricities, to form drops, but they constitute the great 
loose collections of clouds which diversify so much the ap- 
pearance of our sky. The clouds being thus highly eleotrioal, 
and being very light, are attracted by the tops of mountains 
and high lends, or by elevated buildings ; and, giving off their 
electricity, the partides of water coalesce, to form drops which 
descend as rain. In this country the air is so damp that in ge- 
neral the discharge of the dectridty of the douds takes place 
quietly and silently ; but in summer, and in dry climates, it 
produces the vivid flashings and injurious effects of the light- 
ning, and the re-echoed ratUe of the thunder^^dap. 

When water is cooled, it diminishes in bulk like other bodies ; 
but at a particular temperature it deviates from the general 
law of contraction, and by doing so, becomes, perhaps, the 
most striking example of providential design that is to be met 
with in inorganic nature. Gold water is specifically heavier 
than warm water, in consequence of the contraction it has 
under|rone, and hence will sink in it, as water would sink ki 
oil. Now, if we consider the surface of a lake enwsed to the 
cooling action of a wintry wind, the water which is first 
cooled becomes heavier, and, sinking to the bottom, is replaced 
by the warmer water, which floats up to the top ; there is thus 
a current established of cold water descenduig and of warmer 
water rising up. This continues until all the water in the lake 
has been cooled down to the temperature at wliich its specific 

Sravity is greatest, which is about 40 degrees^ or about dght 
egrees above the point at which it begins to freese. The 
action of the cold wmd continuing, the water at the surface is 
still further cooled ; but now, in place of eontraeting, it expands 
—instead of becoming heavier, it becomes lighter, and remains 
floatmg upon the surface. It is then still rarther cooled, and 
finally its temperature beinff reduced to 92 degrees, it fr«eaes, 
and a layer of ice is formed on the surface of the lake. TUs 
ice, and the cold water next it, are impermeable to heat : it 
actually serves as a blanket to the water at 40 degrees whidi 
is below, preventing the escape of the heat, and retaining it at 
that temperature, sufficient for the puiposes to which it u sub- 
servient ; for at the temperature of 40 degrees, the life and 
ei^oyments of all the various tribes of amsaus aiid vegetables 
which reside permanently under the surface of the water are 
perfectly secured, at least for a very considerable time; the 
water hdcBng dissolved a quantity of oxygen for the animal 
respiration, and the vegetables hving on the oarbonio add 
which is formed by the respiration of the fish. On the i^)- 
proadi of spring, the warmer air, and the rays of the more 
elevated sun, act directlv on the surface of the ioe,^ and each 
portion of water formed bv melting, beoominr heavier, sinks, 
so as to expose the ice itself to the source of heat. Thus the 
ice is rapidly dissolved, and after a fow days the Uke throws off 
its wintry aspect altogether. 

Now, if water did not possess this peculhurity of bdng heaviest 
at the particular temperature of 40 degree»-4f it oontraeted 
accordmg as it was cooled, up to the moment of freesing, as 
almost aU other liquids do, wnat would be the result ? The 
cold wind acting on the smrftkce of the lake, and the water be- 
coming hearier by bdng cooled, the circulation would coatinne 
untU lOl tiie water had been cooled to the point at which it 
frizes. The ice would then form indifierenUv in all portiotts 
of it, at the bottom and in the centre, as well as on the sur- 
foce ; and by the continued action of the source of cold, the 
wind, the whole mass of water in the lake would be frosen into 
a solid block of ice. The watery sap in the vessds of the 
aquatic plants, the blood in fishes and otiier animals inhabit- 
ing the water, would be equally frozen, and all these living 
biDgicQWoqQmtijUlMt FMrtiMr,ratbfippMMhof«Ml* 
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mer, by^ the first heatine aotion of the air and sun, a layer of 
ice, of a few inches thick upon the surface, would be melted, 
but the water thus produced would, by bdng impenetrable to 
heat, prevent the great body of ice below from being affected. 
.Just as, in reality, the cold water a,t the surface prevents the 
warmer water below from being cooled, so then it would pre- 
vent the colder ice below from being warmed ; and hence the 
heats of summer passing over without the mating process 
extending beyond a few feet in depth, the first cold days of 
the next winter would solidify all again. 

In every country, therefore, where at present water is froien 
at all in winter, we should have there established the reien of 
perpetual firost. By the presence of such large masses of ice, 
the temperature of the ground would be so much reduced, 
that, in place of the rich herbage of our meadows, and the 
humriaat produce of our corn-fields, we should have our coun- 
try yielding a scanty support to wandering herds of deer, in 
the mosses and lichens tnat could be scraped up from beneath 
the snow. The oaks, the beeches, the horse-cnesnuts, whidi 

S've such beauty to our sylvan scenery, would disappear, and 
e monotony of wildernesses of the Scotch fir and of the 
spruce would be varied only by patches of stunted birch. The 
countries nearer the tropics would be gradually brought into 
the same condition, by tne depression of their mean tempera- 
ture ; and thus, in a short time after water had ceased to possess 
this peculiar property, the whole surface of the globe would be 
reduced to the condition of which we now happily only read in 
the tales of the arctic voyagers ; and all commerce, manufac- 
tures, and civilization, would be banished from the earth. Of 
such value is this little peculiarity of water I 

A property of water, which, however, unlike the former, it 
shares with all other liquids, is, that when it freezes it gives 
out a large quantity of heat ; and that conversely, in order that 
ice may melt, it must obtain, from some other source, a quan- 
tity eaually considerable. Consequentlv, water freezes and 
ice melts very slowly ; and that it should melt thus slowly, is 
of essential importance in. animated nature. J£ in spring or 
summer, when vegetable life is in activity, when the develope- 
ment of leaves, of flowers, and frnit, is at its greatest energy, 
and aU the vessels of the plant are distended with its nutritious 
juices, were it suddenly exposed to cold, the sap would.be 
frozen, and by the expansion of the ice the vegetable tissues 
torn to pieces, .and the plant killed. In the thin extremities, as 
hi the leaves, such is the effect of the frost of a single night ; 
but as the fluids, yielding but gradually up their lat<*nt heat, 
soHdify very slowiy, the ii^ury does not ext«nd so far as to be 
beyond the remedisi powers of the plant itself. Im another 
way, however, the peculiar latent heat of water is of still more 
importance. If there was no large collection of water on the 
globe, the change of seasons would be amazingly more rapid 
and more remaraable than they at present are. A change in 
the direction of the wind, the alteration which a few weeks 
should effect in the position of the sun, would transfer us from 
the depth of the severest colds of winter to the summer heats. 
These colds and heats would also be much greater than they 
at present are, and an approximation to this actually occurs 
in countries far distant from the sea. The central districts of 
Europe and of Asia have what are termed continental cli- 
mates to distinguish them from ours, which is caUed insular. 
Their summers are hotter, their winters are much colder, and 
the spring and autumn seasons of passage, which with us 
might be said to occupy most of the year, are in those coun- 
tries of only a few weeks', or even a few days', duration. In 
fact, when on the cessation of summer the first cold winds 
tend to bring on the winter, and to bind up our lakes in frost, 
the first portion of water frozen becomes, by giving up its 
latent heat* a source of warmth which tempers tne chilly air, 
and retards its action on the remainder. The water freezes 
thus very slowly. The vegetables, and certiun classes of ani- 
mals, feeling the cold of winter thus gradually coming on, pre- 
pare to meet it witJiout injury. The motion* of the sap in the 
one, that of the blood in the other class of living beings, be- 
comes slower, and, dropping its leaves and fruit, the tree re- 
tains but its firm trunk, withm whidi its energies are preserved 
for the ensuing season ; whilst the hedgehog, the viper, the 
frt>g, and other animals, retire to their hiding-places, and in a 
state of almost lifeless stupor remain until the warmth of the 
succeeding spring calls th^ to renewed existence. 

In the formation of the insular climate which we possess, 

. another power of water, however, equally or perhaps more 

influentiiu, can be traced. There issues continually from the 

90iwa «t the equator, as the earth reyolvest It curreot of wat^r 


considerably warmer than thatwhich bathes our shores. This 
current becoming sensible first' in the Gulf of Mexico, is cidled 
the Gulf Stream; it passes obliquely across the Atlantic, float- 
ing on the colder water of the ocean, which tends in a direc- 
tion nearly opposite to replace it, and thus diffuses over tiie 
coasts of North America and Europe the heat which it had 
absorbed within the torrid zone. The northerly winds, whi<A 
would bring down a sudden winter on us, are therefore tem- 
pered by passing over the warmer surface of the ocean ; whilst 
the hot winds from the south, which on the approach of spring 
might make too premature a change, expend, in passing over 
the great expanse of sea, aportion of their heat ; and thus the 
transition in both directions is rendered more gradual and 
hannless. 

These are but a few of the important duties which are al- 
lotted to water in its place in nature. It in other respects 
presents an equally interesting subject of examination, and it 
IS one to which we shall return. From its value as tiie mat 
agent of nutrition to the vegetable world, and the necessity of 
a supply of it to animals ; from its power in modifying the ap- 
pearance and structure of a country, changing land Into sea, 
and elevating banks ^here deep water had been before, the 
philosophers of old looked upon water as the origfai of all 
eartiily things, as being above all others the element of nature. 
It is not so : water is not an ejement. Among other won- 
ders which chemistry has taught us, we have learned of what 
yniter is composed ; and on another occasion we shall describe 
the way in wnioAi its elements may be obtained. K. 


Celebration of the Fourth of July in New Yobk. 
— On this day, the anniversary of American independence, all 
creation appeared to be independent ; some of the horses par- 
ticularly so; for they would not troop " in no liite not nohow." 
Some preferred going sideways, like crabs; others went back- 
wards, some womd not go at all, others went a great deal too 
fast, and not a few parted company with their riders, whom they 
kicked off just to show their mdependence. And the women 
were in the same predicament: they might dance right or 
dance left ; it was only out of the Jrying-pan into the ftre, 
for it was pop, pop ; bang, bang ; fiz, pop, banpf ; so that you 
literally trod upon gunpowder. The troops did not march hi 
very good order, because, independently of their not knowing 
how, there was a good deal of mdependence to contend with. 
At one time an omnibus and four would drive in and cut off 
the general and his staff from his division ; at another, a cart 
would roll in and insist upon following close upon the band of 
music ; so that it was a mixed procession — generals, omni- 
bus and four, music, cart-loads of bricks, troops, omnibus and 
pair, artillery, hackney-coach, &c. *' Roast pie" is the fk- 
vourite *' independent" dish, and in New York onuie above day 
are " six miles of roast pig,'* viz. three miles of booths on eadi 
side of Broadway, and roast pig in each booth 1 Rockets are 
fired in the streets, some running horizontally up the pave- 
ment, and sticking into the back of a passenger ; and others 
mounting slanting-dicularly, and Paui-Prying into the bed- 
room windows on the third floor or attics, just to see how 
things are going on there. On tiiis day, too, all America gets 
tipsy. — Captain Marryatt*8 Diary in America, 

Irish Dramatic Talent Difference of taste makes it 

difiicnlt, if not impossible, to say which is the best comedy 
in the English language. Many, however, are of opinion that 
there are three wnich more particularly dispute the palm — 
namely, " She Stoops to Conquer," " The School for Scandal," 
and " The Heiress ;" and it is remarkable that the authors 
of these three beautiful productions were all Irishmen — Gold- 
smith, Sheridan, and Murphy — Literary World. 

The Morning The sweetness of the morning is perhaps 

its least charm. It is the renewed vigour it implants in all 
around that affects us — ^man, animals, birds, plants, yeget«« 
tion, flowers. Refreshed and soothed with sleep, man opens 
his heart ; he is alive to Nature, and Nature's God, and his 
mind is more intelligent, because more fresh. He seems to 
drink of the dew like the flowers, and feels the same reviving 
effect. — Illustrations of Human lAfe. 
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LEIGHLIN-BRIDGE AND THE BLACK CASTLE. 


Thb ucient Bridge and BUck Castle of Lrif;hHn-Bridgc<, 
(catedon ■■the gwdl; Barrow," must be fumiliBr to such 
of oar readers u IiBTe ever tmvellcd on the mul-coBch road 
between Carlow and Kilkenny, for it is a aceno of much pic- 
tnresqno beauty, and of a character Terj liltely to impress 
itself on the memory. 

These are the most etriking features of the town called 
Tieig-hlin-Bridge, a market mid post town, situated partly in 
the pariah of Angha and barony of Mrone-East, and partly 
in the pariah of Wells and barony of Idrone-West, in the 
eouDtj of Carlow, six miles south from the town of that name, 
and forty-five miles 8.8. W. from Dublin. This town contuns 
about 2000 inhabitants, and is seated on both sides of the 
Barroir ; the bridge, which coatains nine arches, dividing it 
into nearly equal portions : that on the east side consists of 
ITSbooaes, and that on the west of 191, beine- 369 honses in 
all. Thaparishcfanrohof Wells, the Roman Catholic chapel, 
and a nadonal ichoal-hoiue. are on the Wells side of the mer, 
a* is also the ruined castle represented in our iUnstration. 

To the erectioD of this castle the toKa owes its origin. As 
a position of great mihtary importancD to the interests of the 
first Anglo- Norman settlers in Ireland, it was erected in 1181, 
'•her by the renowned ^agh de Lacy himself, or by John de 
"lull, or Do ClaTille, "to whom Do Lacy gave the mar- 
It Sipn of all Leinster, and the land between Aghavoe and 


From a minute description of the remunl of this easth 
given by Mr Ryan iu bis History and Antiquities of the County 
of Carlow, a work of much ability and research, it appears 
that it was constructed on the Norman plan, and consksted 
of a onadrangutar enclosure, 315 feet in len^ and 234 feet 
in width, surrounded by a wall seven feet thick, with a fosse 
on the exterior of three sides of the enclosure, and the river 
on the fourth. Of this wall the western side only is now in 
existence. The keep or great tower of this fortress, revre- 
sented in our sketch, is situated at the north-western aiigle of 
the square, and is of an oblong form, and about filty feet in 
height. It is much dilapidated; but one floor, resting on an 
ari^, remains, to which there is an ascent by stone stops, as 
there is to the Icp, which is completely covered over with ivy, 
planted by the present possessors of the castle. At the other, 
or south-west angle of tiie enclosure, are the remains of a lesser 
tower, which is of arotnnd form and of great strength, the walls 
being ten feet thick. It is ettll more dil^idated than the 
great keep, and is only 24 feet high, having a flight of steps 
leading to its summit. 

The present name of the town, however, is derived from the 
bridge, which was erected in 1320 to fadlitate the interconrsa 
the religious bouses of old and new Leighlin, by Man- 
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both of whicb stUI exist. Previously to the erection of this 
bridge, the town was called New Leighlin, in contradisthiction 
to the original Leif hlin, a town of more ancient and ecclesi- 
astical origin, which was situated about two miles to the west, 
and which was afterwards known by the appellation of Old 
Letghlin. The erection of this bridge, by givme a new direc- 
tion to the great southern road, led rapidly to the increase of 
the new town and the decay of the old one, whose site is only 
marked at present by the remains of its venerable cathedru 
church. 

In addition to the Black Castle and the bridge already no- 
ticed, Leighlin-Bridge had formerly a second castle, as well as 
a monastery, of which there are atpresent no remains. The 
former, which was called the White Castle, was erected 
in 1408 by Gerald, the fifth Earl of Kildare : its site, we be- 
lieve, is now unknown. The monastery was erected for Car- 
melite or White Friars, under the invocation of the Virgin 
Mary, by one of the Carews, in the reign cxf Henry m., and 
was situated at the south side of the Black Castle. After the 
suppression of religious houses, this monastery, being in the 
hands of government, was in 1547 surrounded with a wall, 
and converted into a fort, by Sir Edward Bellingham, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland^ who also established within it a stable of 
twenty or thirty horses, of a superior breed to that commonly 
used in Ireland, for the use of his own household, and for the 
public service. The dispersed friars did not, however, remove 
rar from their original mansion when dispossessed of their 
tenements ; they withdrew to a house on the same side of the 
river, about two hundred yards from the castle ; and an estab- 
lishment of the order was preserved tall about the year 1827, 
when it became extinct, on the death of the last mar of the 
community. 

As the English' settlement here became very insecure to- 
wards the dose of the fourteenth century, and was pecuUarly 
exposed to the hostile attacks of the native Irish, who con- 
tniued powerful in its immediate vicinity, a grant of ten marks 
annually was made by ELing Edward In. in 1371, to the Prior 
of this monastery, for the repairing and rebuilding of the house, 
which ffrant was renewed six years afterwards ; and in 1378. 
Eidiara II., in consideration of the great labour, burden, and 
expense which the Priors had in supporting their house, and the 
bridge contiguous to it, against the king's enemies, eraated to 
the Priors an annual pension of twentv marks out of the rents 
of the town of Newcastle of Lyons, which gprant he confirmed 
to them in 1394, and which was ratified by his successors Henry 
lY. and V. in the first years of their reigns (1399, 1412), the 
latter monarch ordering at the same time that all arrears of 
rent then due should be paid. 

In the civil wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the possession of Leighlin-Bridge and its castle became an 
object of much importance to the combatants on both sides. In 
1577, when the celebrated chieftain of Leix, Eory Oge O'More, 
rose in rebellion, among other depredations he burned a part 
of the town of Leighlin-Bridge, and endeavoured to e et pos- 
session of its castle, which was then feebly garrisoned under 
tile command of Sir George Carew, constable of the fort and 
town. With the slender force of seven horse, as it is stated 
by Hooker, but under the cover of ni^ht, Carew made a sally 
on his assailants, numbering two hundred and forty, who, be- 
ing taken by surprise, lost many men, and the remainder for a 
time fied. Having soon however discovered the extremely small 
force by which they had been attacked, they rallied, and in 
turn became the assailants, pursuing Carew's party to the 
gate of Leighlin-Bridge Castle, and some of theih even enter- 
ing within its walls ; but by the bravery of the garrison thev 
were soon expelled. Carew had two men and one horse killea, 
and every man of his party was wounded. The rebels lost 
sixteen men, among whom was one of their leaders, which so 
discomfited them uiat they retired, leaving one-half of the 
town uninjured. 

In the great rebellion of O'Keil, at the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the castle of Leighlin-Bridge was repaired andgar- 
risoned for the Queen, though the surrounding country was 
laid waste by the Kavanaghs. In the beginnmg of the suc- 
ceeding reign (1604), the site of the castle, together with that 
of the monastery, &c. &c, were granted bv the king to George 
Tutchett, Lord Awdeley, Xo be beld of the crown for ever m 
common soccage. 

In the ereat rebellion of 1641, the castle of Leighlin-Bridge 
was garruoned for the confederate Catholics, in 1646, with 
one hundred men, under the command of Colonel Walter Bag- 
xaSki it ^fw here 11I90 that m 1047 the Mar(juis of Onnond 


assembled his forces, to attack the republicans, who had got 
possession of Dublin ; and he rested ms forces here in 1649. 
It was, however, surrendered to the parliamentary forces un- 
der Coloncd Hewson in the following year, soon after which the 
main army under Ireton sojourned here for a time, and plixn- 
d^ed the surrotmding country. Since this period, Leighlin- 
Bridge has enjoyed the blessings of J^eace, and has made those 
advances in prosperity which follow m its triun. Its market 
is on Monday and Saturday amply supplied urith com and but- 
ter, &c, and It has fpur welUattenaed lairs, on Easter Monday, 
May 14th, September 25th, and December 27th. Much bean- 
tifut scenery and manj interesting remains of antiquity exist 
in its immediate ricimty., P. 


IRISH MUSIC. 

The following song on the harp of our country has been 
sent to us by our friend Samuel Lover, the pamter, poet, 
musician, dramatist, story-writer, and novelist of Ireland, for 
it is his pride to be in every thing Irish ; and for this, no less 
thanfornis manly independence of character and sterling qua- 
lities of heart, we honour him. It cannot be said of him as 
of some of our countrymen at the other side of the water, that 
he is ashamed of us ; and we are not, and we feel assured never 
shall be, ashamed of him.. 

We may remark that these verses owe their ori^ to an 
examination of Bunting's delightM *' Ancient Music of Ire- 
land" — a work of which we have already expressed our opimcn 
in our first number — and are adapted to be sung to the first 
melody in that collection, *' Sit down under my protection." 
We may also add, that it is the intention of the poet, when he 
prints the music and words together, to dedicate them to &Ir 
Bunting, as a memorial of his gratitude for the services ren- 
dered to Ireland in Uie preservation of her national music — 
services which, as the author says, " will make his name be 
remembered amongst our bards/ 

SONG. 

BT SAMUEL LOVEB. 

Oh, g^ve me one strain 
Of that wild harp again. 

In melody proudly its own, 

Sweet harp of the days that are gone 1 
Time's wide-wasting wmg 
Its cold shadow may fiing 

Where the light of the soul hath no part ; 
The sceptre and sword 
Both decay with their lord. 

But the throne of the Bard is the heart ! 

And hearts, while they beat 
To thy music so sweet, 

Thy glory shall ever prolong, 

Land of honour, and beauty, and song ! 
The beauty whose sway ' 
Waked the bard's votive lay. 

Hath gone to eternity's snade ; 
While, fresh in its fame. 
Lives the song to her name. 

Which the Minstrel immortal hath made ! 

Proud harp, of wild string, 
Where thy sweetness did ring 

O'er the silence of other lands. 

By the magic of minstrel hands, 
Too oft did its wail 
Load with sorrow the gale 

O'er the land that was made to be firee ; 
But, Isle of the West, 
Raise thy emerald crest, 

Songs of triumph shall yet ring for thee. 

PoTBHTT. — Poverty has in laree dtids very different ap- 
pearances. It is often concealed m spkndonr, anAuoft^n in 
extravagance. It is the care of a very great part df mankind 
to conceal their indigence from the rest. They support thein« 
selves by temporary expedients, and every day is lost in con- 
triving for to-morrow. 

When you intend to marry, look first at the heart, next at 
the mind, then at the person. 

Pride is a vice, which pride itself inclines every man to fiaJ 
fai others imd to orerlook in him8eIf«-.-J9A]i«im. 
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HUMBUG. 

Ir the reader'! atteation Ib now called to it for the Brst time, 
he will be rather rarpriBed, we dare say, to find how much 
humbug is incorporated with oor social system. It will rather 
surprise him to find, as a Uttle reflection will certamly enable 
him to do, that hmnbug forms, in hud, the cement by which so* 
ciety is held together ; that it perrades eyery department of it, 
fills up all its crerioes and crannies, and, in truth, permeates 
its yery substance. We, in short, all humbug one another ; 
that's beyond all manner of doubt. 

Don*t we eyory day write cards and letters beginidng inth 
** Mt dear, or My very dear sir," and ending with, *< Yours sin- 
cerely, truly, &0. &iC«" knowing, in our conscience, that in 
ninety-nine instances out of the hundred^-always excepting 
cases where a man's inUreU is concerned— we do not care one 
straw for these yery dear 6ir8-.^ot one farthing althou|^ they 
were six feet below the ground to-morrow. 

Suppose an intimation card of the death of one of these yery 
dear sirs, or of some " (rood friend" or intimate acquaintance, 
waits us on our arriyalliome to dinner. 

*' Guess who's dead ?" says some member of our family, nm- 
nhig towards us with Joyful antic^tion of our perplenty. 
'« Can't say, indeed/' reply we. ''Whoisitr 
" Mr O'Madigan." 

**Ah, dear me, poor fellow, is he dead? Very sudden, Tery 
unexpected.— Js Samtr reoAf f" 

What is the ciyiHty of the landlord and his waiters but 
humbug ? What the smirking, smUfaig, ducking and bowiiu^ 
of the shopkeeper, but humbug ? What his sweet and gentS 
•* yes, sirs," aad " no, sfars," and "proud to serye you, sirs," 
but humbug ? Yon are not goose enough to belieye for a mo- 
ment that he is serious, that he has either the least regard orre- 
sped for yon. Not he ; he would not care a twopence although 
you were hanged, drawn, and quartered before his shop-door 
to-morrow, except, perliaps, for the inconyenienoe of the thing. 
What is iJie ctyinty of the serrant to his employer but hum- 
bue ? Do you imagme for a moment that that man who, hat 
b band, is looUng up to you with such a respectftd air — 
looking up to you as if you were a god — as if his yery exist- 
oice depended on your slk^htest breath^-do you imagine for a 
moment, we ask, that he has in his heart that deference for 
yon that he would make you beUeye ? that he eoncdyes you to 
be so yery superior a bemg as Us manner would imply ? Not 
he, indeed. t>epettd upon it, it is all humbug ; humbug aU. 
And if yon saw or heard him when he feels secure that yon 
can do neither the one nor the other, yon would speedily be 
oonyinc«d that it is. 

But it is in the wheel-within-wheel of social life, the do- 
mestio drole, in what are called the friendly relations of life, 
that the system of humbug assumes, perliaps, its most decep^ 
tiye character. See what a loying and friendly set of people 
are fathered together around that dinner table I See how 
blandly, how affectionately they look on each other! How 
delighted they are with one another — ^with mine host and 
hostess in particular ! Why, they would die for them — die on 
the 8Dot They would go any length to senre one another. 
See tnat shake of the hand, how cordial it is ! that smile, how 
affieetionatel how winning 1 how full of kindly promise! 
Now, do these people in reality feel the smallest interest in 
each other's weuare? Would they make the sliffhtest sacri- 
fice to serye one another ? Not they, indeed, u you doubt 
it* tnr any one of them next day ; try any of your " dear 
friends" if they will lend yon a pound or fiye, as tne case ma^y 
he. Until you do this, or something like it, depend upon it 
you don't know your men ; no, nor your women either. 

" Oh 1 but»" says the moraUst, '' meredyility, my good sir, 
mere dWlit^ ; abisurd idea to suppose that eyery man to whom 
you are dvil should have a daim also on your purse." 

'* But in the ease dP a * dear friend,' Mr Moralist, or inti- 
mate arnnaintnnoe ..eh ?— for it is of them only that I speak. 
Sorely they might do somethine for you." 

** Oh! that as it may be. fiit as a general rule" 

** Then all this eordiality ef gree&g, this affectionate 
shaking of hands, these sweet smM aad sweeter words, are 
^ to go for nothing? Theyaretp bennderstoodasmeaniiig 
nothing." . 

Certainly." 

Then we are perfectly agreed— it is all deception." ; 
Oh ! yon may call it what you please." 
Thank you. Then with your leave I shsll call it humbug. 
It is not a rery efegant word, but it is pretty expressive." 
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But, lo ! here comes a ftmeraL See how grave and melaiw 
dioly these saUe-dad^jentleBBen look. Why, yon would ima- 
gine that under that dismal pall lay aU the earthly hopes of 
every individual present* that every heart in the solemn trate 
was welUnigh brdken. All this is yery becoming no donbt, 
and it would scarcdy be decorous to go either singing or 
laughing alon^ the streets onsudi anoccasiol^ whenoarryinK 
the poor remains of mortality to its last resthig-plaoe. jBS 
it's nmnbug, nevcrtfadess numbng all 1 Not one of these 
sorrowing mourners* excepting perhaps one or two of the 
nearest relations, cares one twopenny piece for the defunct. 
Not one of them would have given him sizpenoe to keep hum 
from starving. 

Notwithstanding, however, the very general diffusion of 
humbug, it may be classed under regular heads, and we rather 
think this would not be a bad way of illustratu]^ it We shall 
try; beginniAg with 

THE HILTTABT OR RKBOXC RUHBTTO. 

My brave fellow soldiers, we are now on the eve of encoun« 
tering the enemy. See, there he stands in hostile array 
against yon. He thinJcs to terrify you by his formidable ap- 
pearance. But you regard him with a steady and a fearless 
eye. 

Soldiers ! the world rings with the fame of your deeds. 
Your gloiT is imperishable : it wiU live for ever. 

Regardless of wounds and death, you have oyer been fore- 
most where honour was to be won. Recollect, then, your 
andent fieune, and let your deeds this day show tiiat you are 
still the same brave men who have so often chased your ene- 
mies from the fidd ; the same braye men who have ever looked 
on death as a thmg unwortby a moment's consideration — on 
dishonour as the greatest of all evils. 

Band of heroes, advance I On, on to victory, death, wounds, 
glory, honour, and immortality 1 (Hurra, hurra, General 
Fudge fbr ever!~lead us on, general, lead us on!) Lead ye 
on, my brave fdlows ! Would to heaven iny duties womd 
permit me that enviable honour ! But it would be too much 
for one so unworthy. Alas I I dare not. My duties call me 
to another part of the fidd. I obey the call with reluctance. 
But my confidence in your courage, my brave fellows, enables 
me to trust you to advance yoorsdves. On, then, on, my 
band of heroes, and fear notmng t ^General raises his hat 
gracefully, bows politdv to his " band of heroes," and rides 
off to a height at a tm distance, from which he views the 
battle comfortably through his telescope.) 

THE UTERABT- HUMBUG — THE AUTBOB's. 

In putting this work into the hands of the public, the author 
has not been uifluenced by any of those motives that usually 
urge writers to publication. Ndther vanity, nor the desire 
of gaining what is called a name, has had the slightest share 
in mdudng him to take this step ; still less has he been influ- 
enced by anysordid love of gam ; he looks for ndther praise 
nor pront. His sole motive for writing and publisbii;^ this 
book has been to promote the general good, by contributing 
his mite to the stock of general information. 

The author is but too wdl aware that the merits of his 
work, if indeed it have any at all, are of a yery humble order; 
that it has, hi short, many defects : but a liberal, diseemmg, 
and indulgent public, will make eyeir allowance for one who 
makes no pretension to literary eaEodlenoe. 

The author may add, that part of the blame of his now ob. 
trading himsdf on the public rests on the urgent entreaties 
of some periiaps too partial friends. 

THE PXTBLISHEBS' HTmUO. 

The publishers of this new undertaking haye long been of 
opinion that anew and more effident course of moralinstruc- 
tion was wanted, to raise tiie bulk of mankind to that stan- 
dard of perfection which every Christian, every good member 
of society, must be desirous of seeing attained.' 

It is with the most wngnant regret they haye marked the 
almost total feilure of aS precemng attempts of this kind. 
How much it has pained them~^ow much tney have grieved 
to see the inadequacy of the supplies of knowledge to the in- 
creasing wants of the community, especially alluding to the 
working and lower dasses generally, whose tntereste tney have 
deeply at hearty they need not say : but they may say, that 
they anticipate the most triumphant success in tneir present 
efforts to supply the desideratum alluded to. 

The publishers may add, that as regards the undertaking 
they are now about to commence, profit is with them but a se- 
ooniury consktoration. Thdr great object is to promote the 
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pama i gpood b j a wide di^liiahiii of knowledge, and a tiberal 
wifaitwi of sound and hemiy principle. If they effect this, 
their end is nined. The work, on wluch no expense will be 
•pared, will he sold at a price so low as to leave but a bare 
reantneradon for workmanship and material — so low, indeed, 
that « very large demand only can protect the publishers 
from positave loss. But it is not the wread of even the result 
that can deter them from commencing and carrying on a work 
andertaken from the purest and most disinterested motives. 

THB CRITICAL HVHllUO. 

A more deliriitful work than this, & work more rich and 
racy, more bnlliant in style or more graphic in delineation, it 
has rarely been our good fortune to meet with. Every page 
bears the stamp of a master-mind, every sentence the impress 
offranius. * 

what a flow of ideas I What an outpourinGp of eloquence I 
What a knowledge of the human heart with iQl its mcer in- 
tricacies ! What an intimacy with the springs of human 
action I What a mastery over the human passions 1 Ay, this 
is indeed the triumph of genius. 

The author of this exquisite production writes with the pen 
of a Junias, and thinks with the intellect of a Bacon or a 
liocke. His langua^ is. forcible and epigrammatic, his rea- 
soning dear and prmbund ; yet can nothi^ be more racy than 
his peasantry when he condescends to be playful — ^nothing 
more delicately cutting than his irony when he chooses to be 
satiricaL— 4iotning more striking or impressive than his ratio- 
cination when he prefers being ohilosophical. 

We confidently predict a wide and lasting popularity for 
this extraordinary production. Indeed, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, it will create quite a sensation in the literary circles 
of Europe. 

PATRIOTIC HUMBUG. 

My country, oh ! my country ! it is for thee, for thee 
alone, I live ; and for thee, my country, will I at any time 
cheerfully die — (Who's that calling out fadge?) Nearest my 
heart is the wish for thy welfare. To see thee happy is the 
one only desire of my soul, and that thou mayest be so, is my 
constant prayer. 

Nieht and day dost thou engross my thoughts, and all, all 
would I sacrifice to thywelfare 1 My private interests are as 
dust in the balance — (Who's that agam calUng fudge ? — ^tum 
him out, turn him out) — My private interests are as dust in 
the balance; and shame, shame, oh I eternal shame to the 
sordid virretch, unworthy to live, who should for a moment 
prefer his individual aggrandisement to his country's good. 
Perish his name — perish the name of the miserable miscreant I 

Wealth I what is wealth to me, my country, compared to 
fhy happiness ? Station I what is station, unless Ihou, too, 
art advanced ? Power I what is power, unless the power 
of doinff thee good ? Oh, my country ! My country, oh I — 
(Oh ! on ! oh 1 fr^m various parts of the house.) The patriot 
rits down, wining his patriotic forehead with a wUte hand- 
kerchief, amiost thunders of applause. 

Before going farther with our Illustrations — ^Indeed we 
doo't know whether we shall go any farther with them at all 
or not, as we rather think we have given quite enough of them 
—before going farther, then, with any thing in the more direct 
ooorse of our subject, we may pause a moment to remark how 
carefully every one who comes before the pubUc to daim its 
patronage, conceals the real object of his doing so. How re- 
mote he keeps from this very delicate pomt ! He never whis- 
pers its name — ^never breathes it. How cautiously he avoids 
all allusion to his own particular interest in the matter 1 From 
the unction with which ne speaks of the excellences of the thing 
he has to dispose of, be it what it may, a Dutch cheese or a 
treatise on philosophy, the enthusiasm with which he dwells 
on them, you woula imagine that he spoke out of a pure feel- 
ing of aomiration of these excellences. You would never 
dreamier this he carefully conceals from you — that his solo 
object is to get hold of as much of your cash as he can ; the 
Dutch cheese or the treatise on philosophy being a mere 
instrument to accomplish the desired transfer. 

It is rather a curious feature this in the social character : 
every thing offered for sale is so offered through a pure spirit 
of benevolence, either for the public good or inmvidual benefit ; 
nothing for the sake of mere filthy lucre, or the particular 
interest of the seller — ^not at all. He, good soul, has no sudh 
motive — not he, indeed. 

We said a little while since that we doubted whether we 
lfaiil4 {Ive 9ay fartber illastrMloqs of |he ^98^t aomce of 


humbug. We have now made up our minds that we shall not. 
Although we could easily give' fifty more, it is unnecessary. 

We confess, however, to be under strong temptations to 
give " the candidate's humbug" — to exhibit that gentleman 
doing over the -constituency, making them, whether he be whig 
or tory, swallow the grossest fudge that ever was thrust down 
an unsuspecting gullet ; but we rarain. We refrain also, in 
the meantime, from giving what we would call *' the liberty 
and equality humbug ;" together vrith several other humbugs 
equally instructive Sad edifying. 

And now we think we hear our readers exclaim of ourselves, 
what a humbug I 

By no means, gentle readers; there are exceptions to every 
eeneral rule. We have sketched the great mass of mankind, 
but we have no doubt that there are some truly sincere per- 
sons — fSew indeed — in all the classes we have sketched ; and 
we trust that we ourselves shall be reckoned amongst the 
number. C. 


ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE, 

KUXBBB I. 

The ancient literature of Ireland is as yet but little known 
to the world, or even to ourselves. Existing for the most 
part only in its original Celtic form, and in manuscripts acces- 
sible only to the Insh scholar resident in our metropolis, but 
few even of those capable of understanding it have the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with it, and from all others it is 
necessarily hidden. We therefore propose to ourselves, as a 
pleasinff task, to make our literature more familiar, not only 
to the Msh scholar, but to our readers generally who do not 
possess this species of knowledge, by presenting them from 
time to time with such short poems or prose articles, accom- 
panied with translations, as from their orevity, or the nature 
of their subjects, will render them suitable to our limited and 
necessarily varied pages— ^our selections being made without 
regard to chronological order as to the ages of their compo- 
sition, but rather with a view to give a general idea of the 
sev^al kinds of literature in which our ancestors of various 
classes found entertunment. 

The specimen which we have chosen to commence with is 
of a homely cast, and was intended as a rebuke to the saucy 
pride of a woman in humble life, who assumed airs of conse- 
quence from being the possessor of three cows. Its author's 
name is unknown, but its age may be determined, from its 
language, as belonging to the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and that it was formerly very popular in Munster, may 
be concluded from the fact, that Uie phrase. Easy, oh, woman 
of the three cows I [30 pe}t> A bl)e4t) 1)A T/TJJll tl)b<5] 
has become a saying in that province, on any occasion upon 
which it is desirable to lower the pretensions of prona or 
boastful persons. P. 

§0 p^iD a Bean na ccpf inb6 
[p CO B6lachc nd bi ceann 
t)o conaipc meipi, jan 56, 
6ecm If ba 06 m6 a beann. 

mi ntaipecmn {xxioBpiof 00 pidaz 
t>o neac nd caBaip c6ip j^o mop 
Chii jac an r^oy ap jac caoB 
50 p^iD a Bean na ccpf mb6, 

Sliocc ^ojain ihoip ra ^6ihain 
Q nimreacc do nf cW ooiB 
CI peolca rup l^i^eooap p(op 
30 p^io a Bean na ccpf mbo. 

Clonn ^ifce ci^eapna an Chldip : 
Q nimreacc pm ba 16 leoin 
Syon puil pe na eceace 50 bp6r, 
550 p^'6 a Bean na cqii Tnb6. 

Domnall 6 Oun-bufoe na lon^ 

O'SuilleoBdin n6p cJm yWp 

"''^ac jup ru»c pan Spdm ne qloii^eonf^ 

|9 p4)o a li^on na ccpt^ mW, 
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0*Rucnpc If )t)orxui6ip oo Bf 
td 1 n-6ipinn na idn be6il 
P^ac p6in ^up imcij; an ofp, 
J5o p^io a bean na cqii mb6. 

Stol rCeapBuill do Bf ceann 
Ce mbeipri jac yeall injled 
H( ihaipeann aon oioB mo oir 
^o p4i6 a Bean na ccp( mbo. 

O aon Boin oihdin do Bpeip 
CCp ihnaoi eile ip f a do 
t>o pinnif 1 lomopca ap^ip 
^o p^iD a Bean no ccpf mbo. 

dn ceon^al. 
6foD op mpallam^ a amnip op uoiBpeac ^uip 
l>o Btop yan oeapmao peapmac buan pa cnuic 
Cpfo an pacmup do jlacaip peo BuaiB oi\ cijip 
Oa BpQ^amnpi peilB a ceocaip do Buailpmn cu. 

C. 


THE WOMAN OF THREE COWS. 

TMtANSLATION OV THE ABOVE. 

O, Woman of Tfiree Cows, agragh I don't let your tongue 

thus rattle ! 
O, don't be saucy, don't be stiff, because you may have cattle. 
I have seen — and, here's my hand to vou, I only say what's true — 
A many a one with twice your stock not half so proud as you. 

Ck>od luck to yon, don't scom the poor, and don't be their 

despiaer. 
For wondly wealth soon melts away, and cheats liie rery miaer, 
And Death soon strips the proudest wreath from haughty 

human brows ; 
Then don't be stiff, and don't be proad, rood Woman of Three 

Cows I 

See where Momonia's heroes lie, proud Owen Morc's descen- 
dants, 

Tis they that won the glorious name, and had the grand 
attendants ! 

K they were forced to bow to Fate, as every mortal bows, 

CanyoM be proud, can you be stiff, my Woman of Three Cows I 

The braye sons of the Lord of Clare, they left the land to 

mourning; 
MofTvne 1 for they were banished, with no hope of their 

retnminiP'— 
Who knows in what abodes of want those youths were driren 

to house? 
YetjfuMi can give yoorself these airs, O, Woman of Three Cows 1 

0, think of Donnell of the Ships, the Chief whom nothing 

daunted — 
See how he fell in distant Spain, unchronicled, unchanted ! 
Be sleeps, the great O'Sttlliyan, where thunder cannot rouse — 
Then, ask yourself, should you be proud, good Woman of 

Three Cows I 

O'Ruaric, Magnire, those sools of fire, whose names are 

shrined in story — 
Think how their high aohieTements onoe made Erin's greatest 

glory— 
Yet now their bones lie mouldering under weeds and eypress 

boughs. 
And so, for all yourpride, will yours, O, Womanof Three Cows ! 

The O'CarroUs also, famed when Fame was only for the 

boldest. 
Rest in forgotten sepulchres with Erin's best and oldest ; 
Yet who so great as the^r of yore in battle or carouse ? 
Just think of that, and hide your head, good Woman of Three 

Cowsl 

Your neighboor's poor, and you it seems arebigwlthyafai ideas, 
Because, inaght* you've g^t three oows, one more, I see, 

than ike has. 
That tongue of yomrs wics more at times than Charity allows, 
^t, if you are strong, be mereiful, great Womail of Three 

Cows! 

f JfJovfostli^ e . 


THE SCKMUra DP. 

Now, there you go ! You still, of course, keep up your scorn- 

fill bearing. 
And I'm too poor to hinder you ; bat, by the cloak I'm 

wearing. 
If I had but four cows myself, even though yon were my 

spouse, 
I'd thwadc you well to cure your pride, my Woman of Three 

Cows I M. 


THE COUNTRY DANCING-MASTER, 

AN IRISH SKETCH, 
BT WILLIAM OAKLBTON. 

In those racy old times, when the manners and usages of Irish- 
men were more simple and pastoral than they are at present, 
dancing was cultivated as one of the chief amusements of life, 
and the dancing-master looked upon as a person essentially 
necessary to the proper enjoyment of our national recreation. 
Of all the amusements peculiar to our population, dancing is 
by far the most important, although certainly much less so 
now than it has been, even within our own memory. In Ire- 
land it may be considered as a very just indication of tho 
spirit and character of the people ; so much so, that it would 
be extremely difficult to find any test so significant of the Irish 
heart, and its varied impulses, as the dance, when contemplated 
in its most comprehensive spirit. In the first place, no people 
dance so well as the Irish, and for the best reason in the world, 
as we shall show. Dancing, every one must admit, although 
a most delightful amusement, is not a simple, nor distinct, nor 
primary one. On the contrary, it is merely little else than a 
nappy snd agreeable meUiod ot enjoying music ; and its whole 
spirit and cmtracter must necessarily depend upon the power 
of the heart to feel the melody to which the limbs ana body 
move. Every nation, therefore, remarkable for a suscepti* 
bility of music, is also remarkable for a love of dancing, upless 
reli^on or some other adequate obstacle, arising irom an 
anomalous condition of society, interposes to prevent it. 
Music and dancing being in fact as dependent the one on the 
other as cause ana effect, it requires little argument to prove 
that the Irish, who are so sensitively alive to the one, should 
in a very high degree excel at the other ; and accordingly it 
is so. 

Nobody, unless one who has seen and alto jfeU it, can con- 
ceive the incredible, nay, the inexplicable exmlaration of the 
heart, which a dance communicates to the peasantry of Ire- 
land. Indeed, it resembles not so much enthusiasm as inapira* 
tion. Let a stranger take his place among those who are 
assembled at a dance in the country, and mark the ciiauge 
which takes place in Paddy's whole temperament, physical 
and moral. He first rises up rather indolently, selects hu own 
sweetheart, and assuming such a station on the floor as renders 
it necessary that both should " face the fiddler," he oom- 
mences. On the danoe then goes, quietly at the ontset ; ^ra* 
duall^r he begins to move more sprightl;jr ; by and bye the nght 
hand b up, and a crack of the nngers is heard ; in a minute 
afterwards both hands are up and two cracks are heard, the 
hilarity and brightness of his e^e all the time keeping pace with 
the growing enthusiasm that is ooming over him, iod which 
eye, by the way, is most lovingly fixed upon, or, we should 
rather say, iiUo, that of his modest partner. From that part*- 
ner he never receives an open ease in return, but in Usui 
of this an occasional glance, quick as thought and brilliant aa 
a meteor, seems to pour into him a delicious fury that is made 
up of love — sometimes a little of whisky, kindness, pride of 
his activity, and a reckless force of momentary ha{»pii»Bss that 
d^es description. Now commences the dance in earnest. 
Up he bounds in a flinv or a caper — crack go the fingcars — cot 
and treble go the feet, heel and toe, right and left. Then ho 
fiings the right heel up to the ham, up again the left, the whole 
face in a furnace-heat of ecstatic delight. " Whoo I whoo 1 
your sowl 1 Move your elbow, Mickey (this to the fiddler). 
Quicker, quicker, man alive, or touH lose sight of ma. 
Whoo 1 Judy, that's the girl ; handle your feet, avoumeen ; 
that's it, acnshla! stand to me ! Hurroo for our side of the 
house I" And thus does he proceed with a vicour, and an 
affility» and a truth of time, that are incredible, espedaliy 
nmen we consider the whirlwind of eiyoyment which he has 
tQ diir«et, V^ pondiictof bis pKdier, wi)^ f«9e to Ut w 
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into a modest blush, is aridentljr tinned with his enthusiasm — 
for who oould resist it ? — but it is euiibited with great natural 
grace, joined to a delicate yivadty that is equally gentle 
and animated, and in our opinion precisely what danoii^ in a 
female ought to be — a blendmg of healthful exercise and mno- 
cent ei^oyment. 

I have seen not long since an Irish dance hj our talented 
oountrvman Mr M'Clise, and it is Tery good, with the excep- 
tion of the girl who is dancing. Tliat, however, is a sad 
blot upon what is otherwise a goodpictare. Instead of danc- 
ing with the native modesty so pecuuar to our countrywomen, 
she dances with the unseemly movements of a tipsy virago, 
or a trull in Donnybrook ; wnilst her ftce has a leer upon it 
that reminds one of some painted drab on the outside of a 
booth between the periods of performance. This must nei^ 
ther be given to us, nor taken as a specimen of what Irish- 
women are — ^the chastest and modestest females on the earth. 

There are a considerable variety of dances in Ireland, from 
the simple ** reel of two" up to the countrv-dance, all of 
which are mirthful. There are, however, others which are 
serious, and may bd looked upon as the exponents of the pa- 
thetic spirit of otir country. Of the latter I fear several are 
altogether lost ; and I question whether there be many per- 
sons now alive in Ireland who know much about the .ooro 
Itheig, which, from the word it begins with, must necessarily 
have been danced only on moumfol occasions. It is only at 
wakes and funereal customs in those remote parts of the 
oountry where old usages are most pertinaciously clung to, 
that any elucidation of the J?oro Lhetg and others of onr for- 
gotten dances could be obtaSned. At present, I believe, the 
only serious one we have is ^e cotillon, or, as they term it In 
the country, the ent-a-long. I myself have witnessed, when 
very young, a dance which, like the hornpipe, was performed 
but by one man. This, however, was the only point in which 
they Dore to each other any resemblance. The one I allude 
to must in my opinion have been of Druidic or Magian descent. 
It was not necessarily performed to music, and could not be 
danced without the emolematic aids of a stick and handker- 
chief. It was addressed to an individual passion, and was 
unquestionably one of those symbolic dances that were used 
in pagan rites ; and had the late Henry O'Brien seen it, there 
is no doubt but he would have aeiaed upon it as a felioitoas 
iliustvaUon of his system. 

Having now said all we have to say here about Irish dances, 
it is time we should say something about the Irish dandng* 
xnaster ; and be it observed, that we mean him of the old school, 
and not the poor degenerate creature of the present day, who, 
unless in some remote parts of the country, is scarcely worth 
description, and has little of the national onaraoter about him. 

Like most persons of the itinerant profSasdons, the M. Irish 
dandng-master was generally a bachelor, having no fixed 
residence, but living from plaoe to place within hit o¥m waOk, 
beyond which he sddom or never went. The fanners were 
bis patrons, and his visits to their houses always brought a 
holiday spirit alon^ with them. When he came, there was 
sure to be a dance m the evening after the hours of labour, he 
Umself good-naturedly supplying them with the music. In 
return for this they would set up a little underhand collection 
fbr him, amounting probably to a couple of shilllncs or half-a- 
erown, which some of them, under pretence of taking the 
tnuiT-box out of his pocket to get a ninch, would delicately and 
ingeniously slip into it, lest he mig^t feel the act as bringing 
down the dancmg^master to the level of the mere fiddler. He 
on the other hand, not to be outdone in kindness, would at 
the conclusion of the little festirity desire them to lay down a 
door, on which he usually danced a,teiw fkvourite hornpipes to 
the music of Us own fiddle. This indeed was the great mas- 
ter-feat of bis art, and was looked upon as such by himself as 
well as by the people. 

Indeed, the old dancing'^master had some very marked 
outlines of character peculiar to himself. His dress, for 
instance, was always far above the fiddler's, and this was 
the pride of his heart He also made it a point to wear a 
castor or Caroline hat, be the same " shocking bad " or 
otherwise ; but above aU things, his soul within him was set 
upon a watch, and no one could gratify him more than by 
asking him before company what o^ook it was. Ho also con- 
trived to carry an ornamental staff, made of ebony, hiocM^, 
mahogany, or some rare description of cane>^whioh, if possi- 
ble, had a silver head and a silk tassel This the dancing* 
masters in general seemed to consider as a kind of baton or 
v»ad of ofl&oi without nrfaiA I never yet knew 0119 of thaa to 


?^o. But of all the parts of dreee used to disoriminate them 
rom the fiddler, we must place as standing far before the 
rest the dancing-master's pumps and stodkinffs, for shoes he 
seldom woreTrhe utmost limit of their ammtion lypeared 
to be such a jaunty neatness about that part of them mwfaich 
the genius of their buriness lay, as mignt indicate the extra- 
ordinary lightness and activity which were expected from them 
by the people, in whose opinion the finest stocking, the light- 
est shoe, and the most symmetrical leg, uniferaily denoted the 
most accomplished teacher* 

The Irish dandnsr-master was also a great hand at match- 
making, and indeed some of them were known to negodato 
as such between families as well as individual lovers, with all 
the ability of a first-rate diplomatist. Unliko the fiddler, the 
dancing-master hadfertanately theuse of his eyes ; and as there 
is scarcely any scene in whidi to a keen observer the symp- 
toms of the passion — ^to wit, blushingB, glances, sqneexee of the 
hand, and stealthy whisperings— are more fre^oent or signifi- 
cant, so is it no wander in&d that a aagaoous looker-on, 
such as he generally was, Imew how to avsQ himself of them, 
and to become in many instances a necessary party to their 
successfrd issne. 

In the times of our fathers it pretty frequently happened 
that the dandng-master professed another acoomplishxnent, 
which in Ireland, at least, where it is bom with us, might 
appear to be a superfluous one ; we mean, that of fencing, or, 
to speak more correctly, cudgel-playing. Fendng-sdiools of 
this class were nearly as common m these tames as dancing- 
schools, and it was not at all unusual for one man to teacn 
both. 

I have already stated that the Irish dandng-master was for 
the most part a bachelor. This, however, was one of those 
general rules which have very little to boast of over their 
exceptions. I have known two or tltfee married dandng- 
masters, and remember to have witnessed on one occasion a 
very aAoting dreumstanoe, which I shall briefly mention. 
Scarlatina had been very rife and fetal during the spring of 
tiie year when this occurred, and the poor man was foroed by 
the death of an only dau^ter, whom that treaeherous dis- 
ease had taken from him, to dose his school during such a 
period as the natural sorrow for those whom we love usually 
requires. About a month had elapsed, and I happened to he 
present on the evening when he once more called his pupils 
together. Bla daughter had been a very handsome and in- 
teresting young creature of sixteen, and was, until cut down 
like a m>wer, attending her father's school at the period I 
aDude to. The business of the school went on much in the 
usual way, until a young'man who had generally been her 
partner got up to duu». The father played a Utue, but the 
munc was unsteady and capridous ; hie paused, and made a 
strong effort to be firm; the dancing for a moment ceased, 
and he wiped away a feiw hot tears from his eyes. Again he 
resumed, but his eye rested upon the partner of that beloved 
dau^ter, as he stood with tne hand of another giri in his. 
" Don't blame me," said the poor fellow meekly, at the same 
time laying aside his fiddle and bursting into tears ; *< she 
was all I had, aadmy heart was in her ; sure you are all here 

but her, and she Go home, boys and girls, oh, go home 

and pity me. Ton knew what she was. Give me another 
fortmght for Mary's sake, for, oh, I am her father ! I will 
meet you all agam ; but never, never will I see you here 
without feding mat I have a breaking heart. I miss the light 
sound of her foot, the sweetness of her voice, and the smile of 
the eye that bM. to ne, * these are all yeor mdioian, father, but 
I, sure I am your daughter.* " Although the occasion was joy- 
ous and mirthful, yet such is the sym^tthy with domestic sor- 
row entertained in Irdand, that there were few dry eyes pre- 
sent, aad not a heart that did not fed deeply and sincerdy for 
his melancholy and most afflicting loss. 

After all, the old dandng-master, in spite of his most 
strenuous efforts to the contrary, bore, in simplicity of man- 
ners, in habits of life, and in the happy spirit which he rc- 
cdved from and impressed upon sodety, a distant but not in- 
distinct resemblance to the fiddler. Between these two, how- 
ever, no good feding subsisted. The one looked up at the other 
as a man who was unnecessarily and uojustiy placed above 
him ; whilst the other looked down upon him as a mere drudge, 
through whom those he taught practised thdr accomplish- 
ments. This petty rivalry was very amusing, and the " h<>yf »" 
to do them justice, left nothing undone to ke^ it up. The 
fiddler had certainly the best of tne argument, whilst the ether 
bad the adTanta^ of a hig^pMfesaiooal position. The one 
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was more loved, the otber move respeotod. Perha{» rery 
lew tliingi in Immble Ufo oonld be so amiisuig to a speoolative 
mind, or at the same time owable of affording a better lesson 
to hmnan pride, thsa the ahnost miraonlons skill with which 
the daadng-master coBftrived, wben trayejling, to earry his 
fidtfleahont him, so as that it might not be seen, and he nim^' 
self mistaken for noHiing bat a ^dler. This was the sorest 
blow his Taoity ooold receive, and a sovoe of endless vexa- 
tion to all his tribe. Onr manners, however, are changed, 
aad neither the fiddler nor the daneug^master possesses tho 
fine mellow tints nor that depth of cokraring wnieh formerly 
brought them and their rioh hoosshold asaooiatiQOs home at 
onoe to the heart 

One of the most amnsing spemmens of the dandng-mafter 
that I ever met, was the person alluded to at the dose of my 
paper on tha Irish fiddler, mder the niekaame of Buckram^ 
Back. This man had been a drummer in the arm^ for some 
time, where he had learned to play the fiddle; bat it appears 
that he possessed no relish whatever for a military lite, as 
his abandonment of it withont even the nsoal forms of a dis- 
ehaive or ftorloogfa, together with a back that had beoome 
eirtiiaginoas famk frequent flogging, could abundantly testifjr. 
It was from the latter oironmstanoe that he had received hia 
nickname. 

Buckrmn-Baek was a dapper Hgbt little fellow, with a rich 
Tipperary brogue, crossed by a lofty strain of illegitimate 
English, which he picked up wialst in the army. His habili- 
ments sat as tight upon him as he oonld rtamly wear them, 
and were all of the snabby-genteel class. His crimped black 
coat was a closely worn secooid-hand, and his crimned face 
<pte as much of a second-lumd as the coat. I think I see liis 
httle pomps, little wlnte stockings, his coaxed drab breeches, 
his hat, smart in its cock but bnuhed to apolish and standing 
upon three hairs, together with his tight questionably coloured 
gloves, all before me. Certainly he was the jauntiest little 
cock living — qaite a blood, ready to fight any man, andagreat 
defender of the fair sex, whmn he never addressed except in 
that hiefaflown bombastic style so agreeable to most of them, 
called bv theb flatterers tne complunentwy, and by their 
friends the fulsome. He was in fiict a public man, and up to 
every thing. You met him at everv fair, where he only had 
time to give yon a wink as he passed, betng just then engaged 
in a very particular affair ; but he would tell you again. At 
cockfights he was a very busy personage, and an angry better 
from half-a-orown downwards. At races he was a knowing 
fellow, always shook hands with the winning jockev, and then 
lodced pompously about, that folks might see that ho was 
hand aoa glove with those who knew something. 

The house where Buckram^Badc kept his sdiool, whioh 
was open only alter the hours of labour, was an nniiihabited 
cabin, the roof of which, at a particular snot, was supported 
by a post that stood upright from the noor. It was built 
upon an elevated eHnation, and commanded a fine view 
of the whole ooontry for nules about it. A pleasant sight it 
was to see the modest and pretty girls, dressed in their best 
frocks and ribbons, radiating in little groups fh>m all direc- 
tions, accompanied by their partners or lovers, making way 
through the fragrant summer fields of a calm doudless even- 
ing, to this happy scene of innocent amusement. 

And yet what an epitome of general life, with its passions, 
jealousies, plots, calumnies, ana contentions, did tnis little 
segment of society present 1 There was the shrew, the slat* 
tern, the coquette, and the prude, as sharplv marked within 
this their humble sphere, as if they appearea on the world's 
wider stage, with half its wealth aikt all its temptations to 
draw forth their prevailing foibles. There, too, was the bully, 
the rake, the liar, the coxcomb, and the coward, each as per- 
fect and distinct in his kind as if he had run throngk a 
lengthened course of ikshionable dissipation, or spent a for* 
tune in acquiring his partUmlar character. The elements of 
the human heart, however, and the passions that make up the 
general business of fife, are the same in high and low, and 
exist with inqralses as strong in the cabin as they have in the 
palace. The oidy differencels, that they havenot equal room 
to play. 

Buckram-Back's system, in originality of desi^, in co- 
mic conception of decorum, and in Uie easy practical assu- 
rance with which he wrought it out, was never equalled, much 
less surpaseed. Had the impudent Httle rascal confined him- 
s^ to dandng as usually taught, there would have been no- 
thiitt so hidicrous or uncommon in it ; but no : he was such a 
•ticjuer for example in every tUngi that no other mode of in« 


struction would satisfy him. Danoing I Whv, it was the least 
part of what be taught or professed to teach. 

In the first place, he unaertook to teach every one of ns-^ 
for I had the honour of bein^ his pnpii--faow to enter a draw* 
ing-room ** in the most fashionable nuumer alive," as he said 
himself. 

Secondly. He was the only man, he said, who could in the 
most agreeable and polite style taich a gintleman how to sa- 
lute, or, as he tenned it, how to shiloote, a leedy. This he 
taught, he said, wid great success. 

Thirdly. He could taich every leedy and ginUeman how to 
make the most beautiful bow or curchy on airth, b v only imi- 
tating himself — one that would cause a thousand people, if 
they were all present, to think that it was partioolarty in- 
tended only for aich o' themselves I 

Fourthly. He taagfat the whole art o* ooortship wid att po- 
liteness and success, aooordin' as it was practised in Paris 
darin' the last saison. 

Fifthly. He could taich thim how to write love-Ietthers and 
valentines, acoordin' to the Great Blaoademy of compliments^ 
which was simpoeed to be invinted by Boni^urte when he waa 
writine love-Ietthers to both his wives. 

Sixtiuy. He was the only person who could taich the famooa 
danoe called Sir Bo^ de Goverley, or the Helter- Skelter 
Drag, whioh oomprdunded widin itself all the advantages and 
beauties of his whole system — in which every gintleman waa at 
liberty to pull every leedy ^ere he plaised, and every leedy 
was at liberty to go wherever he pulled her. 

With such advantages in prospect, and a method of instruct 
tion so agreeable, it is not to be wondered at that his estab- 
lishment was always in a most fiourishing condition. The 
truth is, be bad it so contrived that everv gentleman should 
salute his ladv as oftoi as possible, and for this purpose ao* 
tually invented dances, in which not only should every gentle- 
man salute every lady, but every lady, by wav of returning 
the compliment, should render a similar kindness to every 
gentleman. Nor had his male pupils all this prodigality oi 
salutation to themselves, for the amorous little rascal always 
commenced first and ended last, in order, he said, that they 
might coteh the manner from himself. ** I do this, leedies and 
gintlemen, as vour moral (model), and because it's part o' «y 
system ahem!" 

And then he would perk up his little hard ikee, that was teo 
barren to produce more than an abortive smile, and twirl like 
a wartail over the floor, in a manner that he thought irresistible. 

'Whether Buckram-Back was the only man who tried toreduce 
kissing to a system of education in this country, I do not know. 
It is certainly true that many others of his stamp made a know- 
ledge of the arts and modes of courtship, like him, a part of 
the course. The forms of love*letters, valentines, ftc. were 
taught their pupils of both sexes, with many other polite par« 
ticmars, which it is to be hoped have disappeared for ever. 

One thing, however, to the honour of our countrywomen we 
are bound to observe, which is, that we do not remember a 
sfaigie result incompatible with virtue to follow from the little 
fellow's system, which by Uie way was in tkii respect peculiar 
only to hhttself, and not the genoral custom of the countrv. 
Several weddings, unquestionahljr, we had more than might 
otherwise have taken pUoe, but m not one instance have we 
known suny case in which a female was brought to unhappiness 
or shame. 

We shall now |^ve a brief sketdi of Bnckram-Back's man- 
ner of tuition, begging our readers at the same time to rest 
assured that any sketdi we could give would hXl far short of 
the original. 

•* PMldy Corcoran, walk out an' * inther your drawin -room ;* 
an* let Miss Judy Hanratty go ovt alongwid you, an* come in 
as BIrs Corcoran." 

" Faith, I'm afeard, masther, Til make a bad hand of it ; 
but, sure, it's something to have Judy here to keep me in 
oountenanoe." 

''Is that byway of compliment, Paddy? Mr Corcoran^ 
you should ever an' always spaik to a leecly in an alyblasther 
tone ; for that's the cut' IPadify and Jvdv retire, 

" Mickey Seanlan, come up here, now that we're brsithia* m 
little ; an' you. Miss Grauna Mulholland, come up along wid 
him. Miss Mulholland, you are masther of your five poortiona 
and your fifteen atUtudes, I befieve ?" ■•« Yes, sir." " Very well. 
Miss. Mickey Seanlan — ahem ! — MUther Scanlao^ can pm 
perfbme the positions also, Mickey ?" 

*< Yes, afr; but you renumber I ttuck at tlie eUventh 
iMtodef" 
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'* Attitude, sir — no oiatther. Well, Misther Scaahm, do 
yon Imow how to shiloote a leedy, Mickey 7" 

** Faix, it's hard to say, sir, till we thry ; bnt Fm very 
witttn' to lam it. I'll do mj best, aa' the best can do no more. ' 

*' Very wetl—^hem 1 Now merk me, Misther Scajilan ; yon 
approach yonr leedy in this style, bowin' politely, as I do. 
mIss Mnlholland, will yon allow me the honour of a heavenl^r 
shiloote ? Don't bow, ma'am ; yon are to corchy, you know ; 
a little lower eefjoa plaise. Now you say, ' VTia the greatest 
pleasure in life, sir, an' many thanks for the feevour.' (^maek. ) 
There, now, you are to miuce another curchy politely, an' say, 
' ThaoJc yon, kind sir, I owe you one.' Now, Misther Scanlan, 
proceed. 

"I'm to imitate you, masther, as well as I can, sir, I 
beliere ?" 

** Yes, sir, you are to innteet me. But hould, sir ; did you 
see me fick m^ lips or pull up my breeches ? Be gorra, that's 
shockin' unswmtemintal. First make a curchy, a bow I mane, to 
MiSB Grauna. Stop f^in, sir ; are you goin' to sthrangle the 
leedy ? Why, one would think that it^ about to teek laive 
of her for ever you are. Gently, Misther Scanlan ; gently, 
Mickey. There: — well, that's an improTement. Practice, 
Misther Scanlan, practice will do all, Mickey ; but don't smack 
so loud, though. Hilloo, gintlemen I Where's ourdrawin'-room 
folk ? Go out, one of you, for Misther an' Mrs Paddy Cor* 
coran." 

Corcoran's face now appears peeping in at the door, lit up 
with a comic expression of genume fun, from whatever cause 
it may have proceeded. 

*' Aisy, Misther Corcoran; an'-where's Mrs Corcoran, sir?" 

'* Are we both to come in together, masther?" 

*' Certainly. Turn out botn your toeses — tarn them out, 
I say."^ 

** Faijc, sir, it's aisier said than done wid some of us." 

^*I know that, Misther Corcoran; but practice is every 
thing. ' The bow legs are strongly against you, I grant. Hut 
tut, Misther Corcoran-^why, if your toes worwhere.your hedis 
Is, you'd be exactly in the nrst position, Paddy. WeU, both 
of you turn out your toeses ; look street forward ; clap your 
eauoeen — hem ! — ^your castor undher your ome (ami); an' walk 
into.the middle of the flure, wid your head up. Stop, take care 
o' the post. Now, take yovar canbeen, castor I mane, in your 
right hand ; give it a Bourish; Aisy, Mrs Hanratty— Cor- 
coran I mane — it's not you that's to flourish. Well, flourish' 
your castor, Paddy, and thin make a graceful bow to the 
company. Leedies and gintlemen" — 
Leedies and g^tlemen" — 
I'm your most obadient saryint" — 
I'm your most obadient sarwint." 

** Tuts, man alive I that's not a bow. Look at this : there*8 
A bow for you. Why, instead of meeking a bow, you appear 
as if you wor goin' to sit down wid an embargo (lumbago) in 
TOUT back. Well, practice Is every thing ; an' there's luck in 
leisure." 

*' Dick Doorish, will you come up, and thry if you can medc 
any thing of that threblin' step. You're a purty lad, Dick ; 
yoa're a purty Ifld, Misther Doorish, wid a pur o left legs an 
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on, to expect to lam to dance ; but don't despeer, man alive, 
but I'll meek a graceful slip o you yet. Can 


'm not afeard 
you meek a curchy?" 

" Not ri^ht, sir, I doubt" 

** WeU, shr, I know that; but, Misther Doorish, yon ought 
to know how to meek both a bow and a curchy. Wlun yon 
marry a wife, Misther Doorish, it mightn't come wrong for you 
to know how to taich her a curchy. Have you the gad and sup' 
goMM, wid you ?" " Yes, rir." " Very well, on wid them ; the 
su^lgmun on the right foot, or ^AaX ought to be the right foot, 
an the g^ad upon what ought to be the left. Are you ready ?" 
'* Yes, sir." " Come, thin, do as I bid you — Rise upon sug- 
gaun an' sink upon gad ; rise upon sugjg^un an' smk upon 

gad ; rise upon Hould, sir ; you'rd sinldn' upon sugn^un 

an' risin' upon gad, the very thing you ought not to do. But, 
God help yottl sure you're left-legged I An, Misther Doorish, 
it 'ud be long time before you'd be able to dsnce Jig Polthogue 
or the College Hornpipe unon a drum-head, as 1 often did. 
However, don't despeer, Misther Doorish — ^if I could only get 
von to know vour rie ht leg — but, God help you ! sure you 
hav'nt sich a thing— irom your kit, I'd make something of you 
yet, Dick." 

The Irish dancing-masters were eternally at daggm-drawn 
among themselves ; but as they seldom met, they were fbrced to 
•base each other at a distance, which they «Ud with a yimUiiee 


and scnrrility proportioned to the space between them. Buck- 
ram-Back had' a nvai of this description, who was a sore thorn 
in his side. His name was Paddy Fitzpatrick, and from hav- 
ing been a horse-jockey, he gave up the turf, and took to the 
cutii^ of a dandng-master. Buckram-Bacdc sent a message 
to him to the effect that " if he could not dance J5g Polthogue 
on the drum-head, he had better hould his tongue fbr ever." 
To this Paddy replied, by asking if he wsa the man to dance 
the Connaught Jockey upon the daddle of a blood-horse, and 
the animal at a three-quarter gallop. 

At length the friends on each side, firom a natural love of 
fun, prevaOed upon them to decide their daims as follows : — 
Each master, with twelve of his pupils, was to danoe agalnat 
his rival with twelve of has ; the taiuAk to come off on the top 
of MaUybeny Hill, which commanded a view of the whole 
parish. I faiave aJbready mentioned that in Buckram-Back's 
school there stood near the nuddle of the floor a post, whidk 
according to some new mancBuvre of his own was very con- 
venient as a guide to the dancers -^en going through the 
figure. Now, at the spot where this post stMid it was ne- 
cessary to make a curve, in order to form part of the figure 
of dght, whidk they were to follow; but as many of uiem 
wereraUier impenetrable to a due conception of. the line of 
beauty, he forced them to turn round the post rather than 
make ah iacute angle of it, which several of them did. Hav- 
ing premised thus much, we proceed with our narrative. 

At length they met, and it would have been a matter of mudi 
difficulty to determine their relative merits, each was such aa 
admirable match for the other. When Buckram- Back's pupils, 
however, came to perform, they found that the absence of the 
post was tiieir ruin. To the post they had been trained — ac- 
customed ; — ^with t^ they «oula dance ; but wanting that, they 
were like so many ships at sea vrathout rudders or compasses. 
Of course a scene of ludicrous confusion ensued, which turned 
the laugh against poor Buckram-Back, who stood likely to 
explode with shame and venom. In fact he was in an' agony. 

" Gintlemen, turn the post I" he shouted, stamping upon the 
ground, and clenching nis little hands with fury ; '* leedies, 
remimber the post ! Oh, for the honour of Kilnahushogue 
don't be bate. The post! gtntlemen; leedies, the post if 
you love me I Murdher alive, the post !" 

'* Be gorra, mastJier, the jockey will distance us," replied 
Bob Magawly ; *' it's likely to oe the winnin-post to him 
anyhow.' 

** Any money," shouted the little follow, " any money for 
long Sam Sallaghan ; he'd do the post to the Ufo. Mind it, 
boys dear, mind it or we're lost. Divil a bit thoy heed me ; it's 
a flock o' bees or sheep they're like. Sam SaUaghan, where 
are you ? The post, you blackguards !" 

*' Oh, masther dear, if we had even a fislun'-rod, or a crow- 
bar, or a poker, we might do yet. But, anyhow, we had better 
give in, for it's- only worse we're gettin'." 

At this stage of the proceedings Paddy came over to him, 
and making a low bow, asked him, " Arra, how do you fed, 
Misther Dogherty ?" for such was Buckram-Badi's name. 

*' Sir," replied Buckram-Back, bowing low, however, in re- 
turn, *' ril take the shine out o' you yet. Can you sihiloote a 
leedy wid me ? — ^that's the chat I Come, gintlemen, show them 
what's betther than fifty posts — shiloote your partners like 
Irishmen. Kilnahushogue for ever 1" 

The scene that ensu«l baffles all description. The fact is, 
the little fellow had them truned as it were to kiss in pla- 
toons, and the spectators were literally convulsed with laugh- 
ter at this most novd and ludicrous character which Buckram- 
Back gave to his defeat, and the ceremony which he intro- 
duced. The truth is, he turned the laugh completely against 
his rival, and swaggered off the ground in high spirits, ex- 
claiming, *' He know how to shiloote a leedy ! Why, the poor 
spalpeen never kissed any woman but his mother, an' her only 
when she was dyin*. Hurra for Kilnahushogue !"• 

Sudi, reader, is a di^ht and very impertect sketch of an 
Irish dandng-master, which if it possesses any merit at all, is 
to be ascribe to the circumstance that it is drawn from life, 
and combines, however faintly, most of the points essential to 
our conception of the character. 
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THE CASTLE OF RINN-DUIN, OB RANDOWN. COUNTY OF,BQSCOMMON. , ... ,A .' 

K » X/*f .'/! rr f . ,f • -^-J • ' 

tioaed bj thu nune in thejfollnwing^ recoVd in the Aniikb of 
tlie Four Muters kt the year 1 I5C :— 

'* There occurred a great fall of hhow nnd a frost in the 
winter of thii year, so that the lakes and rivers of Ireland 
wore frozen over. The frost was so ^eat that Roderick 
O'Conor was enabled to have his ships and boats carried on 
the ice from iJ'ei'n Oaille on ^e Shanoon (,at Lough Ree) ti> 

Of the earlier history of this fort, howeier, which was donbt- 
IpSB but an earthen one, no accounts are preserved, thoa^ 
it may be safely conjecturnd that it was seized oh mad used as 
a stronghold by the Danish King Torgesius in the ninth cen- 
tury, as it appears certain from our annals that he had a 
EtroDg fastness and harbour for his ships upon LDOD-h Re«. 
But. be this as it may. we learn from another record in the 
Annals above quoted, that Binn-duio was used as a fastness 
by the first Anglo-Norman invaders of Ireland as early as the 
of the twelfth century, when they were forced U 


The nughty Shannon — the monari^ of Island rivers — in all 
its masy waaderings almost from one extremity of Ireland to 
the other, presents upon its green and diversified banks but 
few features of greater naturS beauty or historic interest than 
the {Mint callea Binn-duin — a peninsula which stretches into 
that great elpansion of iti waters called Lough Ree, between 
the L-ounttes of Roscommon, Westmeath, and Longford. This 
peninsula, which is situated upon the Boscummon shore of the 
kike, about eight miles to the north of Athlone, ia nearly a 
mile in length, and, at its widest part, a quarter of a mile in 
breadth ; but it narrows gradually towards its eitremity, 
and the lake nearly insulates a moiety of it ' '*' '" 


tXdin 

. of the lake, aiiii 

and the opposite shores, while its western side, facing the 
^ land, forms a beautiful bay, fringed with green sloping de- 
^ clivities. 

A tpot so circumstanced roust have struck the early inha- 
^ lutants of the coontrj as a sort of natural fortress, which 
_ conid be easily strengthened by art ; and that it was so 
. strengthened and used as a fortress in the remotest historic 
t times, may be inferred fW>m itn most ancient Celtic name — 
'^ Binn-duin, the point of the Ihin or Fort, by which it is still 

'"' '~ the Irish language, thnugh commonly anglicised 

--' ^Ij calleifet Johns. It is men- 
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safety in it after a defeat which they had sustained in a battle 
ith Cathal Carracb O'Conor, the son of Roderick and Hiiig 
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the Connacians, gave them battle. The English of Ulidla 
and Meath were defeated with such slaughter, that of their 
.five battalions only two survived, and these were pursued 
from the field of battle to Rinn-duin on Lough Ree, m which 
place John was hemmed in. Many of his English were killed 
and others drowned, for they had no mode of effecting their 
escape but by crossing the lake in boats." 

It was not, however, long after this event till the English, 
taking advantage of the civil wars which raged in Counaught 
between the sons of Roderick and the sons of Cathal the Red- 
handed, got the peninsula of Rinn-duin into their own hands, 
and, fortifyine it in their own more skilful maimer, erected 
the noble castle, the ruins of which still remain, and form the 
subject of our prefixed illustration. The erection of this cas- 
tle is thus recorded in the Annals of the Four Masters : — 

"A.D. 1227. Hugh, the son of Roderick O'Conor, and 
William de Burgo, marched with a g^eat army to the north 
of Connaught, burned Inis Meadhoin, plundered the country 
as they passed along, and took hostages. Geoffry Mares (or 
de Mansco), and Turlogh, the son of Roderick O'Conor, 
marched wiu an army into Magh Aoi (county of Roscom- 
mon), erected a castle at Rinn-dcin, and took the hostages 
of Siol-^luireadhaigh." 

It was at this period also that the lower portion of the pen- 
insula was artificially insulated as an additional protection to 
the castle, by a broad ditch, still to be seen, though no lonp^er 
filled with water, and which is connected with a beautiful 
little harbour for boats, called Safe Harbour, immediately 
beneath the oastle. 

But though, as we have shown, the peninsula of Rinn-duin 
was thus fortified by the EngUsh, it was not till the power of 
the O'Conors was still more broken by their own aivisions, 
that the former were able to keep permanent possession of it. 
From a subsequent record in the Annals of the Four Masters, 
we find it shortly after in the possession of Turlogh O'Conor, 
the son t>f Roderick, who had been set up by the English in 
opposition to his cousin and rival Felim, the son of Cathal 
the Red-handed, and by whom he was ultimately slain. This 
record gives a curious picture of the mode of warfare of the 
time, and is worth presenting to our readers in fuU : — 

" A.D. 1236. Felim, the son of Cathal the Red-handed, 
returned to Connaught after his banishment, being invited 
thither by some of the Connacians, namely, by O'Kelly, 
O'Flynn, the son of Hugh, who was son of Cathal the Red- 
handed O'Conor, and the son of Art O'Melaghlin, all forming 
four equally strong battalions. They marched to Rinn-duin, 
where Brian, the son of Turlogh (O'Conor), Owen O'Heyne, 
Conor Boy, the son of Turlogh, and Mac Costelloe, nad 
all the cows of the country ; and Felim's people got over 
the enclosures of the Island ; and the leaders and sublead- 
ers of the army drove off each a proportionate number of 
the cows, as they found them on the way before them ; and 
they then dispersed, carryinj? off their booty in different di- 
rections, and leaving only, of the four battalions, four horse- 
men with Felim. As Brian, the son of Turlogh, Owen 
O'Heyne, and their troops, perceived that Felim's army was 
scattered, they set out quickly and vigorously with a small 

Earty of horse, and many foot soldiers, to attack Felim and 
[« few horsemen. Conor Boy, the son of Turlogh, came up 
with the son of Hugh, who was the son of Cathal the Red- 
handed, and with his party ; and mistakine them for his own 
people, he fell by Roderick, the son of Hugh, who was the son 
of Cathal the Red-handed. Felim (the king) strained his 
voice calling loudly after his armv, and ordering them to re- 
turn to oppose their enemies. Manv of the host were killed 
by Felim upon the island ; and outside the island were slain 
many bad subjects, and perpetrators of evil, as they all were, 
excepting only Teige, son of Cormac, who was son of Tomal- 
tagh M'Uermott." 

Our records are too scanty to enable us to trace the history 
of this castle and its various possessors with any clearness or 
consecutive order. It may, nowever, be inferred from the 
subsequent annals that it fell into the hands of Felim O'Conor 
after tne attack above stated, and also that he kept posses- 
sion of it till his death in 1264. During this period, though 
harassed by the De Burgos or Burkes, and still more by factious 
rivals of his own race, he usually preserved at least the sem- 
blance of peace with the English monarch, and had more than 
once his hereditary patrimony of five cantreds of land in Ros- 
common secured to nim by royal charters. Upon one of those 
occasions the scene of conference between the representatives 
of the British monarch and the Connaught kkig was the Cas- 


tle of Rinn-duin, as thus stated in the Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters: — 

" A. D. 1256. A lord justice arrived in Ireland from Eng- 
land, and he and Hugh O'Conor (the son of Felim) held a 
conference at Rnm-DUIN, when a peace was established be- 
tween them, on condition that while the lord justice should 
retain his office, no part of the province of Connaught should 
be taken from O'Conor." 

By the death of Felim, however, the house of O'Conor 
received a blow which it never thoroughly recovered ; for, 
though his son Hueh, who succeeded him in the government, 
inherited to the fuU extent his father's energy and valour, if 
not his prudence, he was less successful in his enterprises, and 
his death in 1274 eave additional strength to the English 
interest in Connaught. From a record in the Annals of the 
Four Masters it appears that the Castle of Rinn-duin was in 
the possession of tne English settlers some years before his 
deatn. for it is stated at uie year 1270 that 

" The castle of Ath-Angaile, the castle of Sliabh-Lugha, 
and the castle of Cill Caiman, were demolished by O'Conor ; 
Roscommon, Rinn-duin, and UiUin-Uanach, were also burned 
by him." 

From this period forward the Castle of Rinn-duin f^mears to 
have been permanently garrisoned by the English, and its his- 
tory can be traced only m the English records. In the g^eat 
roll of the pipe, 1 Edward I. (1278), among the disbursements 
of John de Saundford of the escheats and wards of the Lord 
the Kin^, it is stated that £12 18s was paid to Geoffry de 
Geneville, chief justice of Ireland, for the re-edification and 
repairs of the Castle of Rendon ; and also that 45 shillings 
were paid to Master Rico le Charpentier (or the carpenter) 
for 40 stone and 5 pounds of steel for the construction of a 
certimi mill at the same place. Again, in the account of the 
expenses of the same Geofiiry de Geneville, from Wednesday 
next after the Assumption of the Virgin, anno 1 Edward I., 
to Michaebnas, 2 Edward L (1273 to 1274), the follo>iiag 
item occurs : — 

<« For the Castle of Rendon, to pay for the • 

garrison and other necessaries £439 3^'* 

So in the account of Robert de Ufford, chief justice of Ire- 
land, of all receipts, expenses, &c, delivered by Adam de Wet- 
tenhall into the Exchequer, from Christmas to Michaelmas, 
4 Edward L (1276), among the items are allowances for 
supplies of victuals for the garrison of Ren-duin, the construc- 
tion of a mill, and other works of a new construction, the 
repairing of a fosse there, &c Again, in the accounts for the 
following year, 1277, the following item occurs : — 
'* To Richard de Marisco, for works in the 

fosse and castle of Rendon £7 10 0" 

And in the pipe roll of the 8th Edward I. there are similar 
accounts of disbursements for repairs to this fortress. 

These notices are perhaps of little general interest, but 
they afford conclusive evidences of the ancient importance of 
this fastness, and the value set upon its possession as neces- 
sary to the support of the English interests in Connaught. 
The same records preserve the names of three of its consta- 
bles, viz : — 

Walter le Enfant was constable in 1285-87. 

Richard Fitz- Simon Fitz-Richar was constable, with the 
annual fee of £40, in 1326. 

John de Funtayns was constable, with the same fee, in 1334. 

It appears that during the reigns of the first three Edwards, 
Rinn-duin became the seat of a town of some importance ; and 
it was also the seat of a parish church and two monastic esta- 
blishments, of which one was a' priory for Knights Hospital- 
lers, or for Cross-bearers, which, according to Ware, was said 
to have been founded in the reign of King John, and, as some 
writers say, by his express command. Be this, however, as 
it may, Philip de Angulo, or Costelloe, was a great benefac- 
tor to it in tne reign of Henry III., if not actually, as it is 
probable, its founder. 

From the Annals of the Four Masters we learn that the ce- 
lebrated Irish historian and topographer John More O'Dugan 
died, '* among the monks of John the Baptist," in this thonas- 
tery in 1372. He was the hereditary antiquary of Hy Maine, 
or O' Kelly's country, and author of the topographical and 
historical poem reciting the names of the principal tribes and 
districts in Meath, Ulster, and Connaught, with the names of 
the chiefs who presided over them at the close of the twelfth 
century, as well as of several other works of groat yaluo whicJi 
bare desoeadod to oar tim^s. 
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In 1305, the Prior of this abbey sued Odo, the Prior of 
Athlone, for the advowson of the vicarage of the church of 

Randowne Rol. P. B.T, No. SI, 

The other abbeyis said to have been founded under the 
invocation of the "Holy Trinity for Prsmonstre Canons, by 
Clams Mac Moylin O'Maolchonry, Archdeacon of Elphm, 
about the year 1215. 

Of all these structureg, as well military as religious and 
domestic, there only remain at present deserted and time- 
worn rains, but these ruins are of great interest, and speak 
most eloquently of the past. The most important feature 
amongst them is the castle, which occupies a rocky eminence, , 
rising abruptly from the water on tlie snore of the small inlet 
called Safe Harbour, in which it may be presumed that the 
armed vessels employed upon I^ough Ree found security un- 
der the walls of tne 'fortress. This castle is well described 
by Mr Wold, in his excellent Survey of Roscommon, as being 
built nearly in the form of the letter P, the twl of the letter 
being short In proportion, and occupied by a spacious apart- 
ment for banqueting or assembly. In the head of the letter, 
next the upright stem, is placed the keep, a lofty, massive, and 
before the use of artillery, impregnable structure : it has a 
court before it to the east, which was defended along the 
curve by a strono^ wall, with banquette and parapet, and 
ditches of great depth, on the outer side. The line repre- 
sented by the stem of the letter, stretching in a direction 
across the point, is in length above two hundred and forty 
feet, and is protected at its base by that great artificial fosse 
which insulated this lower portion of the peninsula and the 
castle as already stated, but which is now nearly dry, the 
level having been altered by the rubbish which has fallen into 
it from the ruins. Nearly in the centre of this line appear the 
remains of abutments, both on the castle and outer side of the 
fosse, marking the site of the draw-bridge, and opposite to a 
small gateway in the castle wall. ** The keep, * Mr Weld 
observes, " as beheld both on the land side and from the lake, 
precents a very imposing mass, its outer walls being entire, 
and its gp"eat tower rising to a very considerable elevation : 
but the edifice on the land side appears almost shapeless, 
owing to the extraordinary luxuriance of the ivy with whioh it 
is overrun, originating from two vast flatted stems which sprino' 
up over the base of the walls, just over the long fosse. I had 
the curiosity to measure them, and found the one to be four 
feet six inches, and the other seven feet five inches broad, 
presenting, though with many sinuosities, an undivided face 
of bark, from side to side, and still growing with great vigour. 
I cannot call to recollection having seen a more vast and 
uninterrupted mass of ivy foliage. 

The great tower is about fiftT feet broad next the fosse : 
in the upper story, traces of winaows appear through the ivy, 
and of small watch-towers at the angles. Like the other great 
castles of the country, it was evidently destroyed by vio- 
lence ; and nothing short of the powerful effects of gunpowder 
could have cast down the prodigious fragments of masonry 
^'hich stand, insulated in the inner court. The view of the 
castle is extremely pleasing from the water, and more particu- 
larly so, when the sheltered harbour beneath its walls receives 
a little fleet of the beautiful sailing pleasure-boats which are 
iisf>d upon this lake, the gaiety of whose ensigns and painted 
^ide? forms a remarkable contrast to the sonmre tints of the 
ancient ivied walls, and the g^ey rocks on which they repose.'* 
A short distance to the east of the castle, the remains of a 
round watch-tower, as it would appear to be, crown the sum- 
mit of a promontory which is the highest point of the peninsula. 
Its diameter within is about fourteen feet, and the walls are 
four feet thick. The entrance and the window opposite to it 
face the water, and command most pleasing views up and 
dovfii the lake. The window, surmounted by a flat rounded 
arch, about seven feet in height, is more spacious than such as 
%re usually seen in a building of this kind, and affords ample 
light to the chamber. The ground between this promontory 
and the eminence occupied by the castle is low and marshy, 
and water probably once flowed over it. 

In addition to the fosse already dcAcribed, the castle, and 
indood the whole peninsula, was further protected by a great 
wall which crossed from one side to the other. According 
to y[r Weld's mea<^urenients, this wall is 564 yards in length 
from water to water, its distance from the castle-fosse being 
700 yards. " Nearly in the middle of it is an arched gate- 
way, with its defences still tolerably entire, twenty-four feet 
dwp, and presenting a front of twenty-one feet : between this 
gat« ftod the water «t cithor side ther* are sqiutM towers, at 


unequal intervals of from sixty to ninety yards, advanced 
about thirteen feet berond the une of the walls, and being in 
breadth about fifteen feet : in the interior the dimensious are 
about eight feet six inches. These towers doubtless afforded 
stations for the archers, and also facilitated the access to the 
parapet and banauette of the wall. Whether there ever had 
been a fosse on tne outer side, I am unable to say ; the pro* 
bability is, that there was ; but if so, the ground has been 
levelled, and the rank luxuriance of vegetation has obliterated 
its lines. The building of the wall, however, appears in many 
parts to have been hastily executed, and cement to have been 
sparingly used, yet it stUl remains a most interesting monu- 
ment of the military works of past ages." 

Of the ecclesiastical edifices of Rinn-duin, but small remains 
exbt, and as their names are lost to tradition, it is difficult 
now to identify them with certainty. The principal ruin, 
which is situated near the draw-bridge over the great fosse, 
on the land side, is most probably the church erected in the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, and dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity. Neither windows nor doorways exist to 
give any idea of its style, but its walls are in sufiicient preser- 
vation to show the form and dimension^ of the building. Like 
most important Irish churches it consists of a nave and choir ; 
the nave is sixty feet long and twenty-four feet wide, the 
choir thirty-three feet long aod.ei^hteen wide. This church, it 
may be presumed, stood in a conspicuous part of the town ; but 
not a vestiee now remains of any other edifice, either ecclesi- 
astical or domestic, between the castle and the fortified wall 
across the isthmus. The rude remains of the other ecclesiastic 
cal buildings are situated on the outer side of the fortified wall, 
and are connected with a burial-ground still much used : but 
there is nothing in these remains worthy of particular notice. 

A desire to supply, as far as in our power, a chasm in our 
local histories, has induced us to extend our notice of the re- 
mains of Rinn-duin to a greater length than that usually 
allotted to our topographical papers, the history of these re- 
mains having been hitherto involved in p^reat darkness. Dr 
Ledwich, in his account of the castle, written for Grose's An- 
tiquities of Ireland, briefly states that there are no memorials 
of its structure I And even Mr Weld, the latest writer who 
has described this locality, remarks, that *' as to its past his- 
tory, it is involved in a mysterious and perhaps now imp^ 
netrable obscurity." By the publication, for the first time, of 
much matter hitherto locked up in manuscrint records, we 
have, as we trust, thrown no small additional light on the 
history of these interesting remains ; and we have only to add, 
that for the documents which we have used, we are in part in- 
debted to the kindness of Sir W. Betham, and still more to that 
of our friend Mr O'Donovan, who has allowed us the use of 
his translation of the unpublished Annals of the Four Masters. 


A VENETIAN DIDDLER. 

When in Venice, I had but two zecchinos left where^nth to 
fight my way through this wicked world. My spirits for the 
first time deserted me : I never passed so miserable a night in 
my life, and in i^ame of my *' aoublet and hose," I felt very 
much inclined to " cry like a child." While tossing on my 
pillow, however, I dianced to recollect a letter which my 
landlord of Bologna, Signer Passerini, had g^ven me to a 
friend of hb, a Signer AndrioU ; for, as he told me, he thought 
the introduction might be of use to me. 

In the morning I went to the Rialto coffee-house, to which 
I was directed by the address of the letter. Here I found the 
gentleman who was the object of my search. After reading 
my credentidb very graciously, he smiled, and requested me 
to take a turn with him in the Piazza St Marc. He was a 
fine-looking man, of about sixty years of. age. I remarked 
there was an aristocratic manner about him, and he wore a 
very large tie-wig, well powdered, with an immensely long 
tail. He addressed me with a benevolent and patronizing air, 
and told me that he should be delighted to be of service to 
me, and bade me from that moment consider myself under his 
protection. " A little business," sud he, ** calls me away at 
this moment, but if you will meet me here at two o'clock, we 
will adjourn to my cassino, where, if you can dine on one 
dish, you will perhaps do me the favour to partake of a boiled 
capon and rice. I can only offer you that ; perhaps a rice 
soup, for which my cook is famous ; and it may be just one 
or two little things not worth mentioning." ^ 

A boiled capon— rice soup — other little things, thonfj^t I-» 
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maana in the wilderness 1 I strolled about, not to get an ap- 
petite, for that was ready, but to kill time. My excellent, 
no8{dtable, long-tailed friend was punctual to the moment ; 
I joined hiip, and proceeded towards his residence. 

As we were bending our steps thither, we happened to pass 
a luganigera*8 (a ham-shop), in which there was some nam 
ready dressed in the window. My powdered patron paused, 
— it was an awful pause; he reconnoitred, examined, and at 
last said, " Do you know. Signer, I was thinking that some 
of that ham would eat deliciously with our capon: — I am 
known in this neighbourhood, and it would not ao for me to 
be seen buying ham. But do you go in, my child, and get two 
or three pounds of it, and I will walk on and wait for you." 

I went in of course, and purchased three pounds of the 
ham, to pay for which I was obliged to change one of my two 
zecchinos. I carefully folded up the precious Tiand, and re- 
joined my excellent patron, who eyed the relishing slices w^th 
the air of a gourmand ; indeed, he was somewhat diffuse in 
his own dispraise for not baring recollected to order his ser- 
rant to get some before he left home. During this peripatetic 
lecture on g^astronomy, we happened to pass a cantina, m plain 
English, a wine-cellar. At the door he made another full 
stop. 

*' In that house,'* said he, " th»y sell the best Cyprus wine 
in Venice — peculiar wine — a sort of wine not to be had any 
where else ; I should like you to taste it ; but I do not like to 
be seen buying wine by retail to carry home ; go in yourself; 
bay a couple of flasks, and bring them to my cassino ; nobody 
hereabouts knows you, and it won't signify m the least." 

This last request was quite appalling ; my pocket groaned 
to its yery centre ; howerer, recollectmg tnat I was on the 
high road to preferment, and that a patron, cost what he might, 
was still a patron, I made the plunge, and, issuing from the 
cantina, set forward for my yenerable friend's cassino, with 
three pounds of ham in my pocket, and a flask of wine under 
each arm. 

I continued walking with my excellent long-tailed patron, 
expecting eyery moment to see an elegant, agreeable residence, 
smiling in all the beauties of nature and art ; when, at last, 
in a dirty miserable lane, at the door of a tall dingy-looking 
house, my Maecenas stopped, indicated that we had reached 
onr iourney's end, and, marshalling me the way that I should 
go, began to mount three flights of sidcenin^ stairs, at the 
top of which I found his cassino : it was a little Cas, and a 
deuce of a place to boot ; in plain English, it was a garret. 
The door was opened by a wretched old miscreant, who acted 
as cook, and whose drapery, to use a gastronomic simile, was 
" done to rags." 

Upon a ricketty apology for a table were placed a tattered 
cloth, which once had b^'n white, and two plates ; and pre- 
sently in came a large bowl of boiled rice. 

*' Where's the capon ?'* said my patron to his man. 

" Capon I" echoed the ghost of a servant ; '* the " 

" Htfk not the rascal sent it ?" cried the master. 

*' Rascal I" repeated the man, apparently terrified. 

*' I knew he would not," exclaimed my patron, with an air 
of exultation, for which I saw no cause. ** Well, well, never 
mind, put down the ham and the wine ; vfith those and the 
rice, I dare say, young gentieman, you will be able to make 
it out. I ought to apdogise, but in fact it is all your own 
fault that there is not more ; if I had fallen in with you earlier, 
we diould have had a better dinner." 

I confess I was surprised, disappointed, and amused ; but 
as matters stood, there was no use in complaining, and accor- 
dingly we fell to, neither of us wanting the best of all sauces — 
Appetite. ' 

I soon perceived that my promised patron had baited his 
trap with a fowl to catch a fool ; but as we ate and drank, 
all care vanished, and, rogue as I suspected him to be, my 
long-tailed friend was a clever witty fellow, and, besides tell- 
ing me a number of anecdotes, gave me some very good ad- 
vice ; amongst other things to be avoided, he cautioned me 
against numoers of people who in Venice lived only by duping 
the unwary. I thought this counsel came yery ill from nim, 
"Above all," said he, "keep up your spirits, and recollect 
the Veni»tian proverb, * A hundred years of melancholy will 
not pay one farthing of debt.' " — Beminiscenceg of Michael 
Kelly. ^__ 

Poets often compare life to the sea ; and the tmth is, that, 
however bright the surface may be, they are both of them, 
wfaeneyer analysis is used, salt water. 


APOLOGUES AND FABLES, 

IN PROSE AND TERSE, FROM THE GERMAN AND OTBEE 

LANGUAGES. 

(Translated for the Irish Penny Journal.) 


No. in— THE STOBY OF THE OLD WOLF. 

I. 
Sir Isegrim, the Wolf, was grown old. The years that had 
passed over his head, too, had brought with them changes 
hardly to be expected in a wolf at any season of life. All his 
fierceness and ferocity were gone ; he was no longer the slayer 
of sheep and terror of shepherds : no ; he had lost his teeth, 
and was now a philosopher. To superficial observers, perhaps, 
the alteration in his character mieht not have been yery 
obvious ; but he himsdf knew that ne was no more what he 
had been — ^that his lupuline prowess had departed from him. 
He resolved accordingly on showing mankina what a reformat 
tion had overtidcen him. " One of my brethren," said he, 
" once assumed the garb of a lamb, but he was still a wolf at 
heart. I reverse the fable ; I seem outwardly a wolf, but at 
heart I am a lamb. Appearances are deceptive; whatever 
prejudices may be excited against me by my exterior, with 
which I was bom, and for which I am not accountable, I have 
that within which passeth show. I trust that I feel an exem- 
plary horror for the blood-thirstiness of my juvenile instincts, 
and the savage revellings of my maturer years. I am deter- 
mined, therefore, to accommodate my way of life in future to 
the usages of society — ^to inarch with the spirit of the ase — to 
cut no m<H*e throats — ^to become in short quite civilised— and 
set an example which may have the effect of eventually bring- 
ing all the wolves of the forest into the same reputable posi- 
tion as my own." 

Full of these thoughts, and possibly some others, which he 
kept to himself, he set out upon a journey to the hut of the 
nearest shepherd, which he soon reached. 

" Shepherd," said he, " I have come to talk over a little 
matter with you, personal to myself. You have been long the 
object of my esteem ; I entertain a special regard for you ; but 
you requite my esteem and regard with suspicion and hatred. 
You think me a lawless and sanguinary robber. My friend, 
you labour under a deplorable prejudice. What have I done, 
at least for many years back, worse than others ? The head 
and front of my offending is that I eat sheep. Suppose so : 
must not every animal eat some other animal ? I have the 
misfortune to be subject, like all quadrupeds (as well as bi- 
peds), to hunger. Only guarantee me from the attacks of 
hunger ; and upon my honour. Shepherd, I will never evoi 
dream of pillaging your fold. Give me enough to eat, and you 
may turn your dogs loose, and sleep in security. Ah ! Shep- 
herd, believe me, you do not know what a gentle, meek, sleek- 
tempered animal I can become when I have got what I think 
enough." 

" When you have got what you think enough t" retorted the 
Shepherd, who had listened to this harangue with visible impa- 
tience ; " ay, but when did you ever get what you thought 
enough? Did Avarice ever think it had got enough? No: 
you would cram your maw as the miser would his chest, and 
when both were gorged to repletion, the cry would still be, 
More ! More I Go your way ; you are ^pettin^ into years ; but 
I am even older than you ; and your cajolery is wasted. Try 
somebody else, old Isegrim V* 

n. 

I see that I must, thought the Wolf; and prosecuting his 
journey farther, he came to the habitation of a second ^ep- 
herd. 

" Come, Shepherd I" he began stoutly, " I haye a proposal 
to make to you. You know me, who I am, and how 1 live. 
You know that if I dtioose to exert my energies, I can dine and 
sup upon the heart's blood of every sheep mad. lamb under your 
care. Very well : now mark me ; if yon bestow on me half a 
dozen sheep every twelyemonth, I pledge you my word that I 
will look for no more. And only think what a fine thing it 
will be for you to purchase the safety of your entire flock at 
the beggarly price of half a dozen sheep !' 

" Half a dozen sheep I" cried the Shepherd, bursting into a 
derisive laugh ; ** why, that's equal to a whole flock !* 

" Well, well, I am reasonable," said the Wolf; "give me 

" Sorely you are joking," said the Shepherd. " Why, if I 
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were in the habit of sacrificing to Pan, I don't think I should 
offer him more than fiye sheep the whole year round.** 

" Four, then, my dear friend," urged the Wolf, coazingly ; 
" you won't thiiak four too many ?** 

" Ah," returned the Shepherd, with a sly glance ^m the 
comer of his eye, " don*t you wish yon may get them ?*' 

The selfish scoundrel, how he mooKs me ! thought the Wolf. 
" Will you promise me three, or even two ?** 

" Not eyen one — not the ghost of one I" replied the Shep- 
herd, emphatically. '* A pretty protector of my flock I should 
prove myself, truly, to surrender it piecemeal into the claws 
of my inveterate enemy ! Take yourself off, my fine fellow, 
before you chance to vex me I" 

m. 

The third attempt generally creates or dissipates the charm, 
cogitated Isegrinr. May it be so in this present instance I As 
he mentally uttered this ejaculation, he found himself in the 
presence of a third shepherd. 

** Ah ! my worthy, my excellent friend,'* cried he, " I have 
been looking for you the whole day. I want to communicate a 
piece of news to you. You must know that I have been 
struggling desperately of late to regenerate ray character. 
The enormity of my past career, haunted as it is with phan- 
toms of blood and massacre, is for ever before my eyes, and 
humbles n^e — oh, dear I how much nobody can guess. I have 
grown very penitent, and very, very soft-hearted altogeliier. 
Shepherd.' Here Isegrim hung his head, overcome for a mo- 
ment by his emotions. *' StiU, Shepherd, still — and this is 
what I want you to understand — I find I can make after all 
but slight progress by myself. I go on smack smooth enough 
for a while, and then my zeal flags. I require encouragement 
and sympathy, and the companionship of the good and the 
gentle, who could give me advice, and point out to me the path 
of rectitude continually. In short, you see, if — if you would be 
but generous enough to allow a sheep or two or enlightened 
principles to take a walk out with me occasionally, in the cool 
of the evening, along some sequestered valley, sacred to phi- 
losophic musings, 1 feel that it would prove of the greatest 
advantage to me, in a moral and intellectual point of view. 
Bat ah ! I perceive you are laughing at me : may I ask whe- 
ther there is any tning in my request that strikes you as 
ridiculous ?" 

" Permit me to answer your question by another,'* said the 
Shepherd, with a sneer. " Pray, Master Wolf, how old are 
you?" 

" Old enough to be fierce enough," exclaimed Isegrim, with 
something of the ferocity of old days in his tone and eye ; 
" let roe tell you that. Master Shepherd." 

** And, like all the rest you have been telling me, it is a lie," 
was the Shepherd's response. *' You would be fierce if you 
could ; but, to your mortification, you are grown imbecile — 
you have the will, but want the power. Your mouth betrays 
you, if your tongue don't, old deceiver ! Yet, though you can 
bite no longer, you are still, I dare say, able to mumble ; and 
on the whole, I shouldn't fancy being a sheep's head and 
shoulders in your way just now. What s bred in the bone wiU 
never come out of the flesh, says the proverb ; and I believe 
you are one of the last animals one could expect to falsify it. 
1 U take right good care to keep you at crook's length, my 
crafty neighbour ; make yourself certain of that !" 

IT. 

The wrath of the Wolf was excessive, but after some time 
it began to subside. Mankind, it was evident, at least the pas- 
toral portion of them, did not mpreciate as they ought the 
dawn of intelligence among tiie Inpuline race — the first fahit 
efforts of the brute intellect to attain emancipation from ig- 
norance and savageism. However, he would try again. Per- 
severance might conquer destiny. The Great, thought he, are 
not always tnus unfortunate. Certainly it should not be so 
in my caso. Ha ! here we are at the door of another shep- 
herd, and methinks a man of a thoughtful and benevolent 
aspect. Let us see how we shall get along with his new 
crookshtp. « 

So he began: **How is this, my dearfHend?" he asked; 
'* you seem rather depressed in spirits. Nothing unpleasant, 
I hope ? — no domestic fracas, or thmg of that sort — eh ?" 

/'No," returned the Shepherd, sighing, **but I have lost 
my fiaithful dog — an animal 1 have hiM for years — and I shall 
never be able to supply his place. I have neen just thinking 
what a noble creature he was." 

" GadM ! that's good newsl" cried the Woif^*> I mean for 


myself — ay, and on second thoughts, let me add for you too. 
Shepherd. You have me exactly in the nick of time. It's just 
the nicest thing that could have happened I" 

" What do you mean ?" cried the shepherd. " Nicest thing 
that could have hap{)ened ! I don't understand you." 

" I'll enlighten you, my worthy," cried Isegrim in high spi- 
rits. " What would you think ? I have just had the blood- 
iest battle you can imagine with my brethren in the forest; 
they and I quarrelled upon a point of etiquette ; so I tore 
a dozen and a half of them to pieces, and made awful exam- 
ples of all the rest. The consequence is, that the whole of the 
brute world is up in arms against me ; I can no longer herd 
vrith my kind ; for safety sake I must make my dwelling 
among the children of men. Now, as you have lost your dog, 
what can you do better than hire me to fill his place ? Depend 
upon it, I shall have such a constant eye to your sheep ! And, 
as to expense, I shall cost you nothing ; for as employment, 
and not emolument, is my object, I shall manage to live on a 
mere idea — in fact, I don't care whether I eat or drink ; I'll 
feed upon air, if you only take me into your service 1" 

" Do you mean to say," demanded the Shepherd, *' that yon 
would protect my flock against the invasions of your own bre- 
thren, the wolves ?" 

** Mean to say it ! I'll swear it," cried Isegrim. ** Fll keep 
them at such a distance that no eye in the village shall see 
them ; that their very existence shall become at length matter 
of tradition only ; so that people shall think there is only one 
Wolf— that's myself— m the world !" 

" And pray," asked the Shepherd, " while you protect my 
sheep agamst other wolves, who will protect them against you ? 
Am I to suppose that though you hold the place of a dog, you 
can ever forget that you ii^erit the nature of a wolf? And If 
I cannot suppose so, should I not be a madman to employ you ? 
What I introduce a thief into my house that he may forestall by 
his own individual industry the assaults of other thieves on my 
property ? Upon my word, that's not so bad I I wonder in what 
school you learned such precious logic. Master Isegrim?" 

'* You be hanged !" cned the Wolf in a rage, as ne took his 
departure ; " a pretty fellow you are to talk to me of schools, 
you who were never even at a hedge-school !" 

V. 

" What a bore it is to be superannuated I" soliloquised the 
Wolf. " I should get on famously, but for these unlumished 
jaws of mine ;" and he gnashed his gums together with as much 
apparent fervour as if he had got a mouthful of coUops be- 
tween them. " However, I must cut my coat according to my 
cloth. * 'Tis not in mortals to command success.' " With 
which quotation from an English poet. Sir Isegprim made a halt 
before the cottage of a fifth shepherd. 

" Good morrow, Corydon," was his courteous greeting. 

The accosted party cast his eyes upon Isegrim, but made no 
reply. 

** jDo you know me. Shepherd ?" asked the Wolf. 

'* Perhaps not you, as an individual," said the Shepherd, 
" but at least I know the like of you." 

" I should think not, though,'* suggested Isegrim. ** I should 
think you cannot. I should think you never saw the like of 
me, Corydon." 

*' Indeed 1" cried Corydon, opening his eyes ; ** and why not, 
pray?" 

"Because, Corydon," answered Isegrim," I am a singular sort 
of wolf altogether — marvellous, unique, like to myself alone. 
I am one of those rare specimens of brute intellectuality that 
visit the earth once perhaps in three thousand years. My 
sensibilities, physical and moral, are of a most exquisite or- 
der. To give ^ou an illustration — I never could bear to kill 
a sheep ; the sight of the blood would be too much for my 
nerves ; and hence, if I ever partake of animal food, it can 
only be where life has been for some time extinct in the natu- 
ral way. I wait until a sheep expires at a venerable old age, 
and then I cook him in a civilized manner. But why do I 
mention all this to you ? Ill tell you frankly, my admirable 
friend. My refined* susceptibilities have totally disqualified 
me for living in the forest, and I want a home under your hos- 
pitable roof. I know that after what I have said you cannot 
refuse me one, for even you yourself eat dead sheep ; and I pro- 
test most solemnly that I will dine at your table." 

'* And I protest most solemnly that you shall do no such 
thing," returned the Shepherd. ** You eat dead sheep, do 
you ? Let me tell you that a wolf whose appetite is partial to 
dead sheep, may be now and then persuaded by hunger to 
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mistake sick sheep for dead, and healthy sheep for sick. Trot 
off with your susceptibilities elsewhere, if you please. There's 
a hatchet in the next room." 

VI. 

Have I left a single stone unturned to carry my point? 
demanded the Wolf of himself. Yes, there is a cnance for me 
yet. I have it 1 And fiill of hope he came to the cottage of 
the sixth shepherd. 

" Look at me. Shepherd I" he cried. " Am I not a splendid 
quadruped for my years ? What's your opinion of ^y skin?" 

" Very handsome and e^lossy indeed," said the Shepherd. 
" You don't seem to hare been much worried by the dogs." 

" No, Shepherd, no," replied Isegrim, " I have not been much 
worried by dogs, but I have been and am worried, awfully 
worried. Shepherd, by himger. Now, the case being so, as 
you admire my skin, you and I shall strike a bargain. I am 
grown old, and cannot live many days longer : feed me then 
to death, cram me to the gullet, Shepherd, and I'll bequeath 
you my beautiful skin 1" 

" Upon my word 1" exclaimed the Shepherd. " Y'ou come 
to the person of all on earth most interested in compassing 
your death, and you demand of him the means to enable you 
to live. How modest of you 1 No, no, my good fellow, your 
skin would cost me in the end seven times its worth. If you 
really wish to make me a present of it, give it to me now. 
Here's a knife, and I'll warrant you I'll disembarrass you of 
it before you can say Trapstlck." 

But the Wolf haa already scampered off. 

vn. 

" Oh, the bloody-minded wretches I" he exclaimed, " give 
them fair words or foul, their sole retort to you is still, the 
hatchet ! the cleaver 1 the tomahawk ! Shall I endure this 
treatment? Never I I'll return on my trail this moment, 
and be revenged on the whole of the iniquitous generation." 

So saying, ne furiously dashed back the way he had come, 
rushed into the shephercis' huts, sprang upon and tore the eyes 
out of several of their children, and was only finally subdued 
and killed after a hard struggle, during which he managed to 
inflict a number of rather ugly wounds upon his captors. 

It was then that a venerable shepherd of five score years and 
ten, the patriarch of the villaee, spoke to them as follows: — 
" How much better, my friends, would it have been for us if 
we had acceded at first to the terms proposed by this reckless 
destroyer! Whether he was sincere or not, we could have 
easily established so vigilant a system of discipline with re- 
spect to him that he should not nave had it in his power to 
injure us. Now, too late, we may deplore the evil that we 
cannot remedy. Ah, believe me, my mends, it is an unwise 
policy to drive the vicious to desperation : the hand of the 
outcast from society becomes at last armed against all man- 
kind ; he ceases after a season to distinguish oetween friends 
and enemies. Few, perhaps none, arc so bad as to be utterly 
irreclaimable; and he who discourages the first voluntary 
efforts of the guilty towards reforming themselves, on the pre- 
tence that they are hypocritical, arrogates to himself that dis- 
crimination into motives which belongs alone to the Supreme 
Judge of all hearts, and becomes in a degree responsible for 
the ruinous consequences that are almost certain to result from 
his conduct" M. 


TO KATHARINE. 
BT J. tr. u. 

Believe not I forget thee : not for one 
Dark moment have I been thus self-divided 
From that deep consciousness which is for ever 
The light of all my thoughts ; it were to lose 
My own existence — a chill blank in life : 
For all is colourless when love deserts 
The heart — sole centre of all joy and woe ; 
Whose light or gloom all nature wears. Believe 
My breast still weary till it turns to thee, 
The load-star of its constant faith — ^unchanged 
By distance or by time. For thee it cares : 
For thee its joys are treasured up untasted, 
As scattered sweets whioh the home-loving bee 
Hoards for its mossy dwellmg far away. 


THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

The Jerusalem artichoke affords a plentiful supply of winter 
food for sheep and cattle, and is highly serviceable in situa- 
tions where, owing to the imfitness of the soil, or a deficiency 
of mantire, turnips, carrots, mangold wortzel, or potatoes, 
can be cultivated only to a small extent. Mr Morewood, in 
the " History of Inebriating Liquors," p. 399, thus treats of 
the advantages attending its cultivation : — " In some parts of 
the north of Franc© the. root of the Jerusalem artichoke 
(Helianthus tuberosus) has been introduced for the purpose 
of distillation. The wash from this vegetable is found to 
yield a very pure strong spirit, which resembles that obtained 
from the grape more than any substitute that has hitherto 
been tried. As the root grows readily in Great Britain, and 
might be cultivated abundantly, it would be well to try the 
experiment here, as we have no medium spirit between genuine 
French brandy and the fiery produce of grain sold under the 
denominations of gin and whisky. In Ireland the cultivation 
of this plant would be attended with great advantage, since 
it thrives well in a boggy soil ; and in a country like it, where 
there arc so many unreclaimed and waste lands, its culture 
would be a profitable speculation, for while the roots wodd 
afford a fine material for distillation, the tops would yield 
more fodder than the same space of groxma, if sown with 
ordinary grain.'* 

In Scotland this plant is only to be found in the gardens, 
the agriculturists of that country being, it would seem, as yet 
unacquainted with its value as a fodder. According to Mr 
Tighe, in the " Survey of Kilkenny," p. 342, it has been par- 
tially introduced into that county. He says, " The Jerusalem 
artichoke has been tried as a food for sheep by the Rev. Dr 
Butler ; he found them very fond of the roots, which agreed 
well with them ; the quantity produced in ground without 
manure was calculated to be at the rate of one hundred 
barrels per acre (a barrel is five bushels or twenty stones). 
Being very hardy plants, they will thrive in a poor soil with- 
out any manure, and are extremely productive : pigs may be 
fed with them as well as sheep ; and as horses are said to be 
fond of the tops, it is surprising that their use in agriculture 
has not been more general. One advantage attends their 
cultivation — they are not liable to be stolen like turnips, cab- 
bage, young rape, and similar plants ; they are not with more 
difficulty extirpated from ground than potatoes, though this 
had been objected to them, and will perish soon when the field 
is laid down with grass." 


EARLY STRUGGLES OF MEN OF GENIUS. 

ANECDOTE OF ROORE, THE COMPOSER. 

We do not know if it be stated in the Life of Sir Walter Scott 
that several years previous to his death he had proposed to 
write a work on the early difficulties to which the most illus- 
trious men of genius in the British islands had been subjected, 
but it is within our own knowledge that during his visit t4> Ire- 
land he avowed this intention, and for this purpose collected 
facts relative to our own most distinguished countrymen, 
some of which were obtained from ourselves. Such a work, as 
that great man would have written it, would be of inestimable 
value ; and it is deeply to be lamented that the difficulties in 
which his own latter years were involved should have pre- 
vented him from undertaking it. We have been reminded of 
this interesting fact by the following anecdote, wliich has bc-en 
communicated to us by a friend, illustrative of the early difii- 
culties with which one of our mo.st eminent countrymen had to 
contend, and from which he succeeded in extricating himself, 
no less by persevering energy of mind, independence of spirit, 
and propriety of conduct, tnan by the possession and cultiva- 
tion of talents of the highest order — ^we allude to the author 
of the opera of " Amilie, or the Love Token." We give the 
anecdote in our friend's own words : — 

" William M. Rooke, the composer of the delightful musio 
of ' Amilie,' an opera which has spread his musical fame far 
and wide, had in early life to contend for years, in his native 
city, Dublin, against difficulties whicli would have broken the 
spirit of any one, save a man endowed with the strongest men* 
tal powers : indeed, many men of great talents have sunk under 
trials which the genius and perseverance of Rooke have at 
length overcome, placing him at his present height of celebrity 
as a British composer. None can so truly estimate his merits 
as those who are aware of the hard fortune of his early days. 
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and what he had to struggle against previoos to his yisiting 
London in 1821. 

In reference to these struggles, the following singular fact 
may not prove uninteresting to those fond of the marvellous ; 
and had not the circumstance occurred in my presence, I 
should hare doubted its truth: — One morning during the 
summer of 1818, I called at Rooke's lodgings, and on entering 
the room found him in a state of great dejection. * How are 
TOO, Billy ?' said I (my usual salute). ' As well as a man can 
be/ he replied, * who has not yet had his breakfast, and who 
has not a farthing in his pocket to procure one.' This was at 
eleven o'clock. At the very moment that this reply was ut- 
tered, our eyes were attracted by a light piece of paper, which 
for a short time floating over our heads, finally settled upon 
the floor ; and our astonishment may be imagmed on disco- 
vering it to be a bank note I It would not be easy to describe 
my feelings. I gazed on the object intently, scarcely believing 
it a reality, although I could plainly see the prominent features 
of its value — Thirty Shillings 1 We both remained for some 
minutes motionless, except that our eyes were cast alternately 
from the object of our wonder to the various parts of the room, 
seeking a cause for so unexpected but welcome a visitor. This 
apparent mystery, however, was soon explained. Some months 
preTious, Kooke had missed a thirty-shilling note, and sup- 
posed it to have been stolen from him. On me morning of my 
call he had been seeking some manuscript music stowed away 
in a press near the window, the upper sash of which was down; 
and in his search the long-lost note had thus been exposed to 
a strong current of air, which ultimately dislodging- it from 
its place of concealment, restored it to its owner at a moment 
when it was so much wanted. 

When last in London, during an evening's chat with my 
friend, casting our thoughts back upon old times and circum- 
fitaaces, I brought to ms recollection the fact here related, 
the singularity of which principally rests upon the strange 
chance of the mislaid note re-appearing at such a time and 
in such a manner ; and I question whether, in all its rambles 
before or since, the said thirty-shilling note ever came to hand 
so opportunely." B. \V, 


THE NATURE OF WATER. 

We concluded a previous notice of some of the uses to which 
water is subservient in nature, by mentioning that modem 
science had fully proved the incorrectness of tne ancient idea 
of the elementary nature of water ; and that by the processes 
which chemistry plaoes at our disposal, we are now able to 
resolve water into its elements, or, having obtained these ele- 
ments from other sources, to cause them to unite, and to pro- 
duce water in combining. In the present article we shall point 
oat the manner in whi<3i this may be accomplished, ana de- 
scribe some properties and uses of water which the space at our 
disposal did not allow us to notice before. 

Water consists in great part of the substance to which is 
due the power the atmosphere possesses of supporting life and 
combustion, and of whicn we have formerly spoken under the 
name of oxygen. Every nine ounces of water contain eight 
ounces of oxygen, the remainder being made up of another and 
very peculiar substance, termed hydrogen. Hydrogen is a 
gas, invisible, colourless, and transparent, and consequently 
in all external characters precisely like the ur we breathe. But 
it differs from it very much in other respects. If a lighted 
candle be placed in hydrogen gas, the candle is extinguished, 
for hydrogen does not support combustion, but the gas itself 
takes fire, where it nuxes with the air, and bums with a pale 
vellowish flame, scarcely visible in broad day-li^ht. Hence 
hydrogen is in its properties the very reverse of oxj'gen ; it 
burns, which oxygen does not ; oxygen supports combustion, 
which hydrogen cannot do. When hy^ogen bums with 
oxygon, water is always formed. 

Now, to decompose water it is only necessary to act upon 
the principle of hydrogen beine a combustible substance. All 
i^ubstances are not equally comoustible; that is to say, they do 
not bum or combine with oxygen with equal facility or quick- 
lu ss. Thus charcoal is more combustible than iron, iron 
is more combustible than copper, and copper than gold or 
bilver, whilst phosphorus is stiU more combustible than char- 
coal. Now, oxygen will combine with any of these combus- 
tible substances ; but if it have a choice, it will take that 
which is most combustible — ^that which it likes best. And 
even if the oxygen be already united with one body, and that 
another more combustible be brought into action on it, it will 


leave the former, and attach itself altogether to the latter 
substance. The combustibility of hydrogen is about equal to 
that of iron. It is inferior to carbon and to man v other bodies ; 
but it is superior to that of copper, silver, gold, and others. 
If, therefore, we take water in the state of steam, and bring it 
into contact with red-hot charcoal or coke, the oxygen of the 
water goea to the most combustible body, and the hydrogen 
is set free. In this way charcoal may be made to bum bril- 
liantly without air, but not without oxygen. A red-hot bit of 
charcoal bums in steam, because it decomposes the water; it 
takes the oxygen, and tmms the hydrogen out, which assunung 
the form of gas, may be collected by means of peculiar chemiciU 
apparatus. 

Iron and hydrogen are, as mentioned above, about equally 
combustible : in fact it depends upon the decree of neat, 
which is the more combustible. If the iron be bright red, it 
decomposes water, taking away the oxygen ; but if it be onl^ 
dull red, then hydrogen is the more combustible ; and if 
there be a compound of oxygen and iron ready formed (oxide 
of iron, rust), thehvdrogen will decompose it, and water beine 
formed, the iron will be set free. If, therefore, a gun barrel 
be laid across a fire, and heated to bright redness, and a 
little water be poured into it at one end by means of a tun- 
dish with a stop-cock soldered to it, hydrogen gas will issue 
from the other end, and may be burned, or collected for va- 
rious purposes. 

Hydrogen gas may be prepared more easily by other pro- 
cesses, which do not show, however, so clearly the fact of its 
being derived from the decomposition of the water. The pro- 
perty which iron acquires at a bright red heat ma^ be given to 
it without any heat, by means of some oil of vitnol (called in 
the language of chemists, sulphuric acid). Iron quite cold will 
decompose water, if the water be previously mixed with some 
sulphuric acid. The oxygen goes to the iron, which dissolves, 
ana the liquor contains green copperas. The metal zinc, 
which is now so very mu(£ used in the arts, may also be em- 
ployed with sulphuric acid and water to decompose "water, and 
it gives a purer hydrogen gas than iron, the latter metal con- 
taining always a little diarcoal, which mixes with the hydrogen 
and contaminates it. 

In all of these processes, although the water is decomposed, 
yet we obtain only one of its elements ; the other, the oxygen, 
remaining combined w*ith the iron, the charcoal, or the zmc 
We may, however, produce the separation of water into its 
elements, so as to exhibit both. This is done bv passing a 
current of electricity from the apparatus termed the galvanic 
battery, through the water. One of the grandest and most 
fruitful discoveries ever made in chemistry was that by Sir 
Humphry Davy, who proved that electricity possesses the 
power of separating compound substances into their elements ; 
and by that means he succeeded in decomposing numerous 
bodies which had resisted all processes known before that 
time, and obtained new substanOes of a simple nature, and of 
most curious and important properties. To decompose water 
by means of electricity, the wires from the galvanic battery 
are made to dip into a little cup of water, and over each wire 
there is hung a bell-shaped vessel, invcnrted, full of water. 
When the current passes, pure oxygen gas is disengaged from 
one wire, and pure nydroc^en gas is liberated at the other, and 
being received as the bubbles rise in the bell-glasses, the gases 
are collected for use. 

So much for the separation of water into its elements ; the 
production of water by the imion of its elements is still easier. 
The simplest way to show this is to take a little bottle, and 
put into It the zmc, water, and sulphuric add, by which the 
nydrogen is to be obtained, to fit to the mouth of the bottle a 
cork, through which passes a little glass or metal tube, end- 
ing in a fine jet. The gas may be set on fire as it issues from 
the jet, and by holding a cold plate or a tumbler over the 
flame, and at a little distance, a copious dew of water will be 
deposited upon it, which after a few moments will increase 
so much as to run into large drops. This water is formed 
by the hydrogen gas combinmg as it bums with the oxygen of 
the air. 

Hydrogen g^ in burning produces very little light : one 
cause of this is, that the proKluct of combustion-formed water 
being in a state of steam, there is no solid substance in the 
flame ; and it appears to be always true that no bright light 
can exist without a solid material. In order to produce a 
great light with the flame of hydrogen gas, it is only necessary 
to place a wire or a bit of flint, or any solid substance, in the 
flame, Th« solid iounediately becomes inteuely bright, and 
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by using lime or magnesia, which are peculiarly fitted for 
the purpose, a Hght so intense as to be only surpassed by 
the noon-day summer sun, may be obtained. This lime light 
has been introduced for expenment into lighthouses, and has 
been particularly serviceable in the trigonometrical surveys 
of these kingdoms, in consequence of which it is i^eneraUy 
known as the Drummond light, from the eminent philosopher 
whose recent melancholy loss every Irishman must deplore. 
The heat produced by the flame of hydrogen is thus most in- 
tense; substances which are inattackable by the strongest 
fnmaces melt like wax in the jet of oxygen and hydrogen, 
and in the Drummond light the lime appears graaually to 
evaporate. 

A mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, or of hydrogen and 
air, may be thus set fire to by a candle ; and when previously 
mixed, a terrific explosion is produced. Persons should there- 
fore be very cautious how they perform experiments with hy- 
drogen, as even skilful chenusts have occasionally suffered 
severely from accidents of this kind. When a young person 
makes hydrogen for the first time, he is naturally curious, and 
hastens to satisfy himself by seeing that it bums : he u»pUes 
the candle before all the common air has been expellea irom 
the apparatus, and the mixture inside being still explosive, 
the flame passes back, and the whole is shattered into pieces 
with the noise and violence of a bombshell. At the same 
time, therefore, that we would be happy if this article induced 
many of our young readers to satisfy themselves of the com- 
posttioif and decomposition of water by actual experiment, 
yet we trust they wm do so prudently, and with the guidance 
of some older person who has previously seen how chemical 
apparatus are employed. 

If a wide tube of glass be held over the jet of burning hy- 
drogen gas, a very curious result is produced : a powerrol 
musical sound is heard, which changes according as the jet is 
moved up and down in the tube. The nearer the jet is to the 
orifice, tne graver, the higher up in the tube it is, the more 
acute, is the sound heard. The cause of this is, that the flame, 
which to the eye appears uniform and continuous, is in reality 
a number <xf very small explosions of mixed air and gas. 
These succeed one another so rapidly that the intervals of 
darkness which intervene are not perceived, and the quantity 
of gas which explodes is too small to produce any audible 
noise ; but on bringing a tube, the air in which is capable 
of vibrating with the same quickness as the little explosions 
are produced, the air is thrown into vibrations which reach 
the ear, and produce the peculiar musical tone. With a 
selection of gas jets and tubes a variety of notes may be pro- 
duced, so great that a musical instrument has been constructed 
by their means. 

Hydrogen gas is the lightest substance in nature, and it is 
consequently used to fill nalloona, by which men have been 
carried to a height in Uie air much exceeding that of the lof- 
tiest mountains. When balloons were first made use of, they 
were of the khid which are now termed fire-balloons : the bag 
of the balloon was open at the bottom, and in the car was a 
furnace, the chimney of which terminated at the aperture of 
the balloon. The hot air and gases jg;enerated by the burning 
of the fuel in the furnace ascending mto the bag, expelled the 
heavier cold air, and a sufficient power of rising was thus 
obtained, by the difference between the weight of the heated 
and of the cold air, to enable the balloon to take up a very 
considerable wei(^t. Hydrogen gas being, however, at least 
ten times as light as the hot air, was much more convenient, 
as it required only a much smaller balloon ; and the unfortu- 
nate death of the most remarkable experimenter of the fire- 
balloon, Pilatre de Rosier, contributed also very much to show 
their great danger, and prevent their being used. 

Although many persons had proposed from time'to time to 
ascend by means of balloons filled with heated or rarified air, 
or with hydrogen gas, it was reserved for the brothers Mont- 

folfier of Lyons to revise this bold and singular idea. These 
rothers had originally been destined to science, but on the 
death of an elder brother who had been an extensive paper 
maker at Lyons, they abandoned their former pursuits to con- 
tinue the manufacture. They made large paper balloons, 
which, whether filled with hydrogen gas or heated air, as- 
cended, and one brother ascended to a small height at Lyons. 
On introducing their invention to the notice of tne public and 
the royal famify at Paris, the greatest enthusiasm was excited, 
and personages of the highest rank accompanied the adventu- 
rous brothers in their aenal voyages. Pilatre de Rosier, then 
director of it^ king's museuins 4«vot«d himsolC compietoly to 


the improvement of the new art of the navigation of the air ; 
and arter having ascended from Versailles frequently, and 
gained a considerably greater height than any of his predeces- 
sors, he resolved to cross the British Channel, and pass from 
France to England in a fire-balloon. He ascended fr^m a 
village about half way between Calais and Boulogne, on Sep- 
temMr the 16th, 1784, with a gentleman of the town as a com- 
panion ; and having attained a considerable height, was car> 
ried by the f avoonSile wind over the sea in his proper course. 
The balloon however continnine to rise, got into a current of 
air in an opposite direction, and was brought again over the 
land ; at this moment the spectators on shore were horrified 
to observe that the balloon, half lost in the douds, was on ^le^ 
and after a moment the car was observed to fall. The remains 
of the car and of the unfortunate aeronauts, in whom scarcely 
a vestige of human form could be traced, were found in a field 
on the road to Abbeville ; and a stone bearing the simple in- 
scription of the firte of Pilatre de Rosier and his oompanion 
marks to the present day the place, close by the road-side, 
where the bodies were inhumed. 

The substitution of hydrograi or of coal gas for the fire- 
balloon, has deprived aenal navigation of its greatest dangers. 
No good means of steering or tacking a bafioon having been 
discovered, tiie art has not yet fulfilled the expectations that 
were at first formed of it : the balloon is at the mercy of. the 
winds ; and although the voyagers travel in ease ana safety, 
and often with rail-road speed, yet as it cannot be foretold in 
what direction the balloon must go, voyages in the air have 
been as yet only an exciting and not very dangerons amuse- 
ment. K. 


The Theatbe. — I approach a subject, on whidi a great 
variety of opinion exists, and that is the theatre. In its pre- 
sent state tne theatre deserves no encouragement. It is an 
accumulation of immoral influences. It has nourished intem- 
perance and all vice. In sayinr this, I do not say that the 
amusement is radically, essentiuly evil. I can conceive of a 
theatre which would be the noblest of all amusements, and 
would take a high rank among the means of refining the taste 
and elevating the character ot a -people. The deep woes, the 
mighty and terrible passions, and the sublime emotions of 
genuine tragedy, are fitted to thrill us with human sympa- 
thies, with proround interest in our nature, with a consdous- 
ness of what man can do, and dare, and suffer, with an awed 
feeling of the fearftil mysteries of life. The soul of the spec- 
tator is stirred from its depths^ and the lethargy in which so 
many live is roused, at least for a time, to someintens^iess of 
thought and sensibility. The drama answers a high purpose 
when it places us in the presence of the most solemn and 
striking events of human nistory, and lays bare to us the 
human heart in its most powerful, appalling, glorious work- 
ings. But how little does the theatre accomplish its end ! 
How often is it disgraced by monstrous distortions of human 
nature, and still more disgraced by profaneness, coarseness, 
indelicacy, low wit, such as no woman, worthy of the name, 
can hear without a blush, and no man can take pleasure in 
without self-degradation I — Dr Channing on Temperance. 

Consecrated Irish Bells Consecrated bells were for- 
merly held in great reverence in Ireland, particularly before 
the tenth century. Cambrensis, in his Welsh Itinerary, says, 
** Both the laity and cler^ in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
held in sudi great veneration portable bells, and staves crook't 
at the top, and covered with gold, silver, and brass, and similar 
relics of the saints, that they were much more afraid of swear- 
ing falsely by them than by the gospels, because from some 
hidden and miraculous power witn whidi they were gifted, 
and the vengeance of the saint, to whom they were particularly 
pleasing, their despisers and transgressors are severely pun- 
ished." Miraculous portable bells were very common ; Giral- 
dus speaks of the Campana fugitiva of C Toole, chieftain of 
Wicldow; and Colgan relates, that whenever St Patrick's 
portable bell tolled, as a preservative against evil spirits aixd 
magicians, it was heard from the Giants* Causeway to Cape 
Clear, from the Hill of Howth to the Western shores of Con- 
nemara.— ^fiar<2tman*s Irish MinUrelsy. 
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CLONTABF CASTLE, COCNTT OF DDBLIN. 


Thhe ire few things tiiat aSari at ft higher pteaaore tfaui 
to observe oar metropolui and our proTimatl cibes and tovna, 
deipite of adierse circunutanoes, increasiiif; In the number 
and spleodonr of tb^ public bniliiiogB, for tbej are nire evi- 
dence! of the adTsnce of ciTilization, with its attendant train 
of arts, amonnt na, aod tliat we are progreasing to the rank 
■nd dif^tj of a great nation. Yet we confeea we enjoy a 
Atill higher gratification when wo see apnnging up arouna hb 
peat architectoral works of another dass — those erected by 
uidiridiwls of the aristociacj' as reiidences for themselves and 
those who are to come after them. Sudi architectoral works 
are not merel; interesting from the eratiScatinos tliey afford 
to the feehog of taste, and the epic dignity and beauty which 
they oontribate to landncape sconcry, but have a higher inte- 
rest a> pledges to ibe nation that those who have erected 
them hSTea filial attachment to the soil which gave them bictb, 
and wliieh sappliea them, whether for good or evil, with the 
means of greatness ; and that thej are not disposed to play 
tbepart of unwise and ungrateful duldren. To us it Uttle 
matters what the creed or party of such individuals may t>e ; 
bowerer they may err in opinions, their feelings are at heart 
as they should he. The aristocrat of Urge means, wbo i> re- 
sident not &om neoessity but from choice, aiid who spends a 


to produce the sentiment of beauty in the objeots immediatelT 
about him, he cannot willingly allow it to lie associated with 
the unsightly and discordant emblems of penury and sorrow. 
To be indiflerent about the presence of such accompaniments 

tion proving the general rule. It is this class of men that we 
want — men who neak happiness in their legitimate homes, and 
the diffosion of blessings among those to whom it is tfa(»r duty 
to >e protectors— iovers of the arts of refined society, not Uw 
gross and generaily illiterate porsuers of field sports, whidi, 
bj bordeniog the heart towanls the lovrer Mtiuak of creS' 
tion, prepares it for reckless indiSerenc* Ut the want* and 
suffonnga of our feUow men. Had we more of such patriot*— 
more of such domestic archlteotural bmlding* st«rtinc into 
existence, eridendng as well their refined tutM and baSlts as 
the sbcerity of the fore they bear their native land, we shonld 
soon see the face of our country changed, and peaoe and hap- 
piness smiling around ns. We do not, however, indulge u 
any faelingi of despondence for the future. Very mtov bea»- 
tifiil creations of (he archit«ctural art have recently been 
erected in Ireland, and we have little •ppnhoiuion that tiiej 
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will not incr^aM in number till ouf island shall rival any 
other portion of the empire in the possession of such charac- 
teristic features of civilization and oeauty. Cheered by such 
pleasing aiiticipatidns, we shall endeavour to the best of our 
ability to make our readers familiar with the architeetural 
styles of the chief residences of our nobility and gentry, as 
wttU as wHh ths ff aural foaturM of the soenery in wfaioh they 
are situated ; and, as a commencement, we have selected the 
seat of the Vemons — ^the recently re-erected Castle of Clontarf. 

The name of this locality, which is situated on the northern 
shore of the Bay of Dnbun, and about two miles from the 
city, must at least be familiar to most of our readers, bein^ 
memorable in history as the scene of the most national and 
best contested battle ever fought in Ireland, when in 1014 
the monarch Brian Boru obtained a decisive victorv over the 
united foroef of tha Danish and Norwegian invaaers of the 
British islands, assisted by the Irish troops of a recreant 
King pf Lehister. This name signifies in Enfflish the lawn or 
recess of the bull, being formed firom two CelUc wcn?dS( cluain, 
a lawii or pastoral plain, and tarhh, a bull ; the latter appella- 
tion ejroressi&g its contiffoity to one of the two great sand- 
banks ca the bay, now oslled the North and South^ulls, from 
the similitude of the sounds produced by the breaking of the 
sea upon their shores* to ths roar of animals of that denomi- 
nation. 

As it is stated that a church or monastery was founded here 
as early as the year fifiO, it is probable tnat this name is of 
ecclesiastical origin, and that the site of that ancient church 
is still marked by Uie present parish one from which it wts 
derived. But, however this may bO) immediately after the 
settlement of the Anglo-Normans, the lands of Clontarf and 
Santry, constituUnff one knight's fee, wore granted bv Hugh 
de Lacy, Lord of Meath, to one of his followers, namea Adam 
de Feipo, or as the name is now written, Phepoe, by whom, as 
is genendly supposed, the Castle of Clontarf was erected and 
its lands created a manor. This manor, as well as its cas- 
tle, appears, however, to have PAMed yenr soon after into 
the possession of the Knights Templank by whom a com- 
manaery of the Order, dependent upon their splendid estab- 
lishment at Kilmalnham, was pUoed here. Upon the sup- 
pression of the Templars, their manor of Clontarf was granted, 
m 1311, to Riohara de Burgo, £arl of Ulster, the religious 
edifices ]apon it remaining in the king's hands as a royal house ; 
and in 1326, Roger le Ken had a grant of the premises in Clon- 
tarf, which he had heretofore occupied at wiU, to hold hence- 
forth to him and the heirs of Ids body. Towards the dose of 
the same eeMtury, however, in obedience to the Pope's decree 
in reference to the lands of the Templars, the manor passed 
into the possession of the fiLnis^ts Blospitaners of St John of 
Jerusalem, pa wMdi Clontarf became a preceptory of that 
Order, and a chief seat of the Grand Pnor of KilmMnViftin 
It seems somewhat probable, however, that the descendants of 
Roger le Ken still continued to hold the manor as lessees of the 
Hospitallers till the dissolution of the Order, as, immediately 
previous to that event, on an inquisition taken, the Prior of 
Kilmainham was found seised of the manor, rectory, tithes, 
and altarages of Clontarf, subject, however, to a lease made 
in the year 1538 to Matthew King (a corrupted form per- 
haps of the name Ken) of all the town and lordship, with 
the apputenaaees, and also the pool of Clontarf, and the 
island I^ing to the west side thereof, and all the said rec- 
tory, tithes, &0. to endure fbr nine years. In this demise 
it was provided that the lessee should repair the manor-house 
and muntain a sufficient person to administer all sacraments 
to the parishioners at their proper charges. On the suppres- 
sion of^the monastic order in the thirty-secondyear of Henry 
the Bighth, Sir John Rawson, the Prior of Kilmalnham — a 
▼ery distinguiahed man, who had Srt various periods held the 
office of Treasurer of Ireland~-havlng, with the consent of 
his Chapter under their common seal, surrendered the hospi- 
tal with its dependenoies into the ELing's hands, he was cre- 
ated Viscount of Clontarf in 1541, on a representation made 
to his majesty bv the Lord Deputy, with a pension of five 
hundred marks, m right of whion dignity he sat hi the parlia- 
ment of that year. 

In the year 1600, the manor, territory, tithes, town, and 
lordships of Clontarf, as enjoyed by the Priors of Kilmain- 
ham, were mated by Queen Elisabeth to % Geofflry Fenton, 
who had filled the office of Secretary of State for Ireland ; 
and on his death in 1008 these premises were fhrther assured 
to his son Sir William, who had a oonfirmation of this manor 
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tides. Tet it appears that very shortly afterwards, tliA manor, 
however acquire, was again m the possession of a member of 
the King family ; fbr, on the breaking out of the rebellion of 
1641, the town, manor-house, &c. of Clontarf, then the pro* 
perty of Mr George King, were burnt by Sir Charles Coote 
as a pufiishment for the supposed participation of that gentle- 
man m a plunder made of a cargo from a vessel wliuh lay 
there, by Luke Netterville and his adherents. King was shortly 
afterwards attainted, a reward of £400 offered lor his head ; 
and his estates, comprising this manor, Hollybrook, and the 
island of Clontarf, containing, as stated, 961 acres statute 
measure, were bestowed by Cromwell on Captain John Bake- 
well, who afterwards sold the estate to John Vernon, a scion 
of the neble Norman family of the De Vemons, and fh>m whose 
brother the oresent proprietor descends. 

In 1660, Colonel Edward Vernon, the son of John Vernon, 
passed patent for this manor in fee, together with all anchor, 
ages, fisheries, creeks, sands and sea-shores, wrecks of the 
sea, &e. ; wluch right was saved in subsequent acts ofparlia- 
ment, and still remains to his successors. And in 1675^ the 
king fiirther enlarged the Jurisdictions, tenures, and courts of 
tills manor, with a grant of royalties (ro^ mines excepted), 
power to empark tm«e hundred acres, with free warren, pri- 
vilege of holding two fairs, one on the 10th of April and the 
other on the 16& of October, with customs, &o. These tun 
have, however, been long disoontinued* 

We have thtis brieflv traced the oriffin* and sueees^n of 
proprietors of this oasUe and manor, as immediately connected 
with the subject of our prefixed illustration ; bat our limits 
will not allow us to touch on the general history of the loca- 
lity on the present occasion. 

Of the original castle erected here hi the twelfth ccotory, a 
Square tower, connected wiUi additions of the siarteenth and 
subsequent centuries, was preserved as a residence for the pro- 
prietors of the manor till the year 1835, when the present 
noble structure was oommenced fh>m the desiipis and under 
the superintendence of the late William Morrison, Esq., the 
most eminent and aocomplished architect whom Ireland has pos- 
sessed within the present centurv. With the good feeling as 
well as refined taste for which this admirable artist was so dis- 
tinguished, his first desire in the re-edification of this castle was 
to preserve as fkr as possible the orighial buildings ; and iriiile 
he increased their extent in the necessary additions to them, 
to preserve and restore them as much as possible to what 
nd^t be supposed to have been th«r original state. But it 
was found impracticable to do so. The foundations were found 
to have sunk, and a nearly total re-erection was therefore ne- 
cessary ; yet, in the new edifice, attending to the historical 
assodations connected with a spot so interesting, he so de- 
signed it as to exhibit with historical aocuraoy what might 
be supposed to have been the forms and featores of the ancient 
buildings, and thus make it a consistent commentary on and 
illustration of the past history of its locality. 

With these remarks, which were necessary^ to insure a pust 
appreciation of the intention of the architect in the diversified 
character which he has given to this architectural composition, 
we may describe it generally as a structure in its character 
partly military, partly domestic, and to a certain extent eode- 
siastical. Its grand feature is a tower in the Norman style of 
the twelfth century, which ascends to the height of seventy 
feet, or with a smaller tower which is placed behind it, elghtv 
feet : It has turrets at its angles, and its windows as well 
as its interior are enriched wi£ decorations in harmony with 
its architectural style. Connected with this tower, and placed 
on its west side, is the principal portion of the domestic build- 
ings, which present the purest specimen, perhaps, of Tudor 
architecture to be found in Ireland. The entrance to this 
range is placed beneath a small but lofty tower, beneath 
which a vestibule leads into a spadous ana lofty hall, fifty- 
one feet by twenty, which presents much the appearance of 
a Gothic church, the walls being panelled, and painted to 
imitate dark oak. This hall is floored with Irish oak polished, 
and its roof is supported by principals springing from richly 
ornamented corbels, or pendants — its beauty bemg much in- 
creased by gilded bosses with which it is studded, and which, 
sparkling among the dark tracery, have a singularly rich effect. 
The cornice is also richly ornamented, and presents at inter<^ 
vals similar gilded bosses. But the imposing feature of this 
great diamber is a maffniflcent staircase of oak, placed at its 
eastern end, which leads, by two return flights, to a gallery 
crossing the hall, and communicating with &e principal bed* 
obambert, and whioh would serre for aa orchestra on oooaaiona 
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of festivity. At the other end of the hall are doors leading 
into the drawing-room, dandng-room, and library ; and in the 
centre of this end is pUoed a beaatifiil chimney-pieoe of blade 
marble, surrounded oy a canopy of caryed oak, the enrich- 
ments of which are in that pecimar style which diaracterises 
the ornaments of Tudor architecture, containing the single 
and double rose, stars, and other badges of that period. Tne 
hall is lighted by five stained fflass windows of an ecclesi- 
astical character, and level wiui the gallery ; and on these 
windows are blazoned the arms of the families with whom the 
Vemons have intermarried, comprising some of the highest of 
the English and Irish nobility. Of the external architecture 
of this p<Mrtion of the building some correct notion may be 
formed nrom our illustration, which exhibits the style of the 
gables and oriel or bay windows which are placed bioth on its 
southern and western sides ; and we may justly apply to the 
whole of this range the description given by Chaucer in his 
imaginary palace of " pteasannt regarde t" 

" The chamberis and parlers of a sorte. 
With bay windows goodlie as mav be thought. 
The galleries right wele y wrought. 
As for daunoinge snd otherwise disporte." 

Branching from the northern and eastern sides of the great 
tower, extensive ranges of building^ contain the servants' 
apartments, and an extensive suite of inferior bed^rooms, and 
the tower itself contains a study, and above it a nursery, over 
which, again, a leaded platform with parapets commanoB most 
extensive and diversified prospects of the surrounding country. 

The preceding description will, we fear, convey but an im- 
perfect idea of ue plan of this interesting structure, nor will 
oar illustration, whidi only gives a representation of its south- 
em front, me more than a general idea of the architectural 
character of a buildinff , the gpreat merit of which, next to the 
beauty and chronological accuracy of its details, consists in 
the number of picturesque points of view which it affords, 
irom the irregularity of its plan and the variety of its outlines. 

We shall only add a few words m respect to its locality. 

The Castle of Olontarf is situated hi a district rich in pas< 
toral beaatv, and at the head or northern extremity ox the 
village of tne same name, whioh consists of a single but wide 
street composed of houses of a respectable class, and extending 
irom it in a right line to the sea. It is surrounded by forest 
trees of great age and ffrandeor, through which by vistas are 
obtained views of the nay and the mountain scenery of the 
southern shore. 

Upon the whole, we may truly say of this structure that its 
beauty is no le^s striking than'its moderate siae and preten- 
sion are in happy proportion to the rank and means of its owner ; 
nor is it a lesser merit, that— unlike too man^ of the lordly 
residences in Ireland — ^the olose propinquity of its situation to 
the villagfe of which he is lord, is charactenstioidly expressive 
of the confidence and kindly familiarity which should ever 
^xist between the proprietor and the community holding under 
him. Nor is it again a lesser merit, that->unlike most of the 
mansion-houses to which we have alluded— at is not enclosed by 
churlish and prison-like walls of stone, excludmg it from the 

f»abUc eye, and indicating but too truly the cold and heart- 
ess selfishness of thdr owners, which would not allow to the 
many even the passing ei\joyment of a glimpse of the gran- 
deur and beauty which they claim as their own. P. 


A Wooden Glass Goblbt. — The first night of the 
** Stratford Jubilee'* m Dublin, Robert Mahon had to smg 
the song of the '* Mulberry Tree," the music composed by C. 
Dibdin senior, the words of which begin with 

" Behold, this ftdr goblet was carved from the tree 
Which, oh ! my sweet Shakspeare, was planted by thee." 

He walked on, and began the song, holding out in his hand a 
fine cut-glass rummer. The other performers, who were also 
on, looked at htm and his fair glau goblet " carved from a 
tree" with wonder. The audience took the absurdity, and 
much mirth and loud hissiqg followed. The play over, 
Mahon had the folly to insist upon it he was rigfht: " 'Tis 
trne,'* he said, *' the property-man did stand at the wing with 
* wooden cup in his hand, which he wanted to thrust into 
^B^ ; but could I i4)pear before the audience with such a 
rascally vulgar wooden mcther? — no; I insisted he should 
put instant go and fetch me an elegant glass rummer, and 
kere it is r-CiTee/e's ScGQttections, 


CUTTING OLD FRIENDS. 

One of the most difiicult things a person has to do, who is 
getting ahead of the friends of his earlier and less prosperous 
years m the race of fortune, is to rid himself of these mends 
— to get quit of persons whose want of success in the world 
renders tnem no longer fit associates. The thii^ is not 
easily done, for you have to maintain apnearances. You have 
to repel them gradually and gently, ana in sooh a manner as 
to be able to d«y them to lay any particular act of rudeness^ 
anj positive act of repulsion, to your charge. To manage the 
thmg adroitly, therefore, requires some genius and a good 
deal of tact. 

The difilcnlty of accomplishing this ereat maaceuvre in a 
pro^erous career, is much increased by Uie circumstance that 
as you advance your ancient cronies throng the thicker and 
closer around you. They in fact cling and cluster about you 
like so many bees, and with impertinent looks of glee se^ to 
express their satisfaction with your prosperity. 

Now, it is a most desirable thu^ to get qoit of these gen- 
try — to have them brushed off. cut it would be rude to do 
this with the fly-flap and the strong hand. Ton must get rid 
of them by more tact and management. And after you have 
p;ot rid of them, that is, drivw tnem from personal oontact as 
it were, you have to continue to keep them at a proper dis- 
tance. No easy matter this, for somehow or other the obtuse 
creatures, your poor former acquaintance, will not see, what 
you see very distmctly, that you are now quite a superior sort 
of person to them, and that they are no longer fit to be raaked 
amongst your friends. This the perverse, dull-witted fellows 
will not see. And, more provoldng still, no degree of ad- 
vancement In the world on your part, no acquisition of wealth* 
will induce one of them, whatever you yourself may think to 
the contrary, to contemplate you with a whit more respect 
than they did when you were one of themselves. They insist oa 
considermg you merely as having been more fortwiate than 
themselves — not a bit better or a oit cleverer. 

Let us remark here, that the successful in the world are 
stout deniers of the doctrine of chances. They maintain that 
there is no audi a thinff as luck ; while the unsuccessful, afiain, 
are firm bdievers in ue doctrine, and insist on it thai not 
only is there such a thing as luck, but that luck is eirerj thinf • 
Thie successful man's vanity prompts him to attribute ms 
prosperity solely to his talents and merit— the unsuccessful 
man^ self-love to deny that the want of these qualities has 
been his hindrance, dence the conflicting opinions of the two 
on tins curious subject. Then, where hes the truth ? We 
suspect between. 

From a good deal of experience in the science of " cutting*' 
under Uie circumstances alluded to in this paper — ^we shall not 
say whether as cutters or cuttees-^we have flattered ourselves 
that we could throw out a few hints that might be found useful 
to i^entlemen who are getting on in the world, and who are 
desirous of ridding themselves of their earlier and poorer 
friends. Under this supposition we offer the few following 
remarks : — 

For some time after you have started on the prosperous 
career on which you have luckily faflen, oontinue to smOe and 
bow towards your old friends as formerly 3 and wlien you 
meet them accidentally (let this be, however, as seldom as you 
possibly can), shake hands with them as cordially as ever. 
You may even venture to remark, aocompanying sudi remark 
with an expression of regret, that they are prodigious stran- 
gers now. But this is not quite safe ground, and we by no 
means advise its general adoption. Conducting yonrseff in 
this way, your old friends will never suspect that there is al- 
ready a change working at your heart^-a secret operation as 
yet known only to yourself. 

By and bye, throw the least, the very least thing of distance 
into your greeting : let your smile be apvarentfy as cordial as 
formerly, but let there now be a slu^nt expression of the 
slightest degree possible of coolness, 01 an indefinable' some- 
thmg or other in your general manner of a repulsive charac- 
ter : take care, however, that it be indefinable — ^that it be of 
a description that cannot be named. 

This new feature in your bearing will probably startle the 
more shrewd and observant of your former friends : but never 
mind that — it is precisely the impression you desire to make. 
It is even possible that some of th«n may express by their 
manner towards pom a feeUng of britation at your new mode 
of treating them. Meet it by an expression of surprise at 
their Qonduot, and by incret^ed coolness, ThiOi^ is «ow good 
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g^nnd for a quarrel — ^not open hostility, of course, but the 
waifare of ^tant looks ana haughty salutations. Improye 
it to the utmost, and wonder what the fellows mean. 

Observe that the whole of this nice process of dissolving 
former associations is carried on without one angry or offen- 
sive word being said on either nde — ^without me slightest 
approach to an overt act of hostility ; vou, particularly, bemgas 
bland as ever. The whole is effected by look and numner alone. 

To the gentleman who is rising in the world there are few 
things more offensive than the familiarity of old acquaintance- 
ship when presented in the shape of notes and letters. Your 
old friends, still obstinately overlooking your advancement 
in the world, will in all probability continue to write to you 
"vi^en they have occasion to do so, in the free-and-easy way of 
former days. They will even sometimes so far forget them- 
selves ana you as to address you in a jocular stram. This 
must be instantly put down. I>o it by brief and grave replies ; 
take no notice of their jokes, and never attempt an approach 
to one in return. This in time will cure them : if not, you 
must have recourse to stronger measures. You must either 
not answer at all, or administer some decided dampers. 

Should any of your former friends seek your patronaec — a 
very probable case — take an earl^r opportunity, while doing 
him some trifling service, of letting nim feel sensibly your 
relative positions, alljthe while, however, exhibiting towards 
him the most friendly dispositions. But let him ever and 
anon feel the bit gently — let him feel that he has got somebody 
on his back. Be^n as soon as possible to lecture him in a 
gentle way — aU for his own good of course. Your character 
of patron gives you a right to do this ; and under this g^uise 
you can say the most cutting things to him without affording 
iiim the slightest ground for complaint. Under this g^se you 
can address the most insulting language to him, and defy Dim 
to take it amiss. If he should, however, you can without any 
difficulty prove him to be one of the most ungrateful monsters 
that ever lived. You were doing all you could for him, and 
when you ventured to advise him — havmg nothing but his own 
good at heart — ^he chose to take offence at you, and to resent 
the fHendly advice you gave him. Such an imgrateful do^ ! 

As few men can stand such treatment as that above alluded 
to long, we can venture to promise you that by a steady course 
of proceeding in the way we have pointed out, you wiU soon 
dear your hands of your old friends. C. 


THE DIVORCED,* 

A TRANSLATION FROM THE MOLDAVIAN. 
** Ah I what a fiital gift from Heaven U a too lentlUve heart !"— Boumiau. 
What is that yonder shimmering so ? 
Can it be swans ? Can it be snow ? 
If it were swans they would move, I trow, 
If it were snow it had melted ere now. 
No : it is Ibrahim Aga*s tent— 
Ther»lie8 the warrior, wounded and spent. 
Mother and sisters tend him there 
Night and mom with busiest care ; 
His wife alone — ^through shame or grief — 
Stays away from the suffering ChiSl 

Wherefore, as soon as his illness was gone, 
Wrote he thus to the Sensitive One — 
" Go thv way from my house and hearth. 
And bide with the mother that gave thee birth." 

Sad was i^oob at the sudden word ! 
It pierced her tender heart like a sword. 
Hark ! the sound of a charger's tramp — 
Ibrahim, then, is come from the camp ! 
So she fancies, and, in her despair. 
Thinks she will scale the turret-stair. 
And dash herself down from the castlc-wall. 
When, lo ! her two little daughters call — 
•• It isn't our father, mother dear ! 
This is our uncle, Djaffar-al-Meer." 

Turning ground, the weeping mother 

Flings her arms about her brother — 

'* Oh, brother 1 that this black day should arrive I 

Oh, how can I leave these helpless five ?" 

But, cold and wordless, as one who has yet 
To study Compassion, or feel Remorse, 
The brother draws forth, idl shiningly set 
In silk and gold, the Brief of Divorce, 

* The biddenti ot tbU narrative are ftmnded on fact 


And sternly he states the Law's command — 
That again she return to her kindred and land. 
Free once more to dispose of her hand. 

The mother's heart felt breakins", for now 
All hope was buried ; — she could not speak — 
She kissed her two little boys on the brow. 
And her two littlo girls she kissed on the cheek. 

While the babe in Uie cradle — ^unconscious child! 

Held out its diminutive arms, and smiled ! 

The iron Djaffar would wait no more — 
His barb was pawing the earth at the door : 
" Up, woman ! ' he cried — and they galloped away. 
And reached their home by the close of day. 

But there not lone she pined alone. 
For, barely a we^ was over and gone 
When many a suitor came to sne ; 
Rapitans, Beys, and Agas too. 
Came to see her and staid to woo. 

And Djaffar saw that the richest of all 
Was the noble Eiiadi of Nourjahaul. 

AfVesh for sorrow were hourly shed 
The bitter tears of the mourner then : 
'* I pray thee, brother," she sadly said, 
** Give me not in marriage agen ! 
My broken heart would cease to beat 
Should I and the children chance to meet." 

But Djaffar was ever the Man of Steel — 
The morrow, he vowed, should see her a wife ! 
** Then, hear me, brother 1 — ^thv sister's lii'c 
Hangs upon this her last appeal I 
Write to the Khadi thus, 1 entreat — 
' Health from Ayoob to her lordly lover ! 

* Send, she pravs thee, a veil to cover 

* Her sorroivfui figure from head to feet, 
' Lest, while passmg the Aga's door, 

* Her children greet her as heretofore.* " . 

The letter w^as sent, and the veil came home ; 

And by noon on the morrow the bride was arrayed ; 

And a gorgeous train and cavalcade 

Set out for the Khadi's palace-dome. 

They journeyed till sunset purpled the sky. 

And now, alas I her trial is nigh — 

Her trial is nigh, her bosom is swelling ; 

They come within sight of Ibrahim's mvelling — 

They near the gates---ah, well-a-day ! 

Her children cannot mistake their mother — 

" Mamma ! Mamma ! ah, don't go away !" 

They^cry, and their voices drown one another. 

That mother groaned in her wretchedness ! 

" Live long I" she said, " my Lord and Master ! 

Mayest thou ever defy Disaster ! 

May thy shadow never be less ! 

Bid, I implore thee, the cavalcade wait 

A moment in front of the Aga's gate. 

While I j^ into the house, and leave 

Some gifts with my little ones, lest they grieve." 

Silently then, like a ghost from the tombs. 
She enters once more the remembered rooms, 
Gives to her sons little gold-laced boots. 
Gives to her daughters uttle kapoots,* 
And leaves with the babe in the cradle-bed 
Some toys and a basket of sugar-bread. 

Now, the desolate father was standing apart. 
And he marked that she neither spake nor sighed, 
And Agony wrung his manly heart — 
" Come, come to me, hither, my children !" he cried. 
For I see that your mother's bosom is grown 
Colder and harder than marble stone." 

But, as soon as Ayoob heard Ibrahim speak. 

And saw her children turning away, 

She fell on the floor without a shriek, 

And without a stir on the floor she lay ; 

And the funeral-wailers of Islambol 

Were chanting ere night the hymn for her sonLf 


M. 


• Cloakt. 

t The popular notion that the Mohammedani denv immoitaJlty to (he 
souls of women U altogether a mistake* as will be apparent to any one who 
takes the trouble of looking through the Koran. 
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OBOHOO, THE FAIRY MAN, 

A BEKINISGSliCB OF CONNAUGHT. 

Were we to belieye the chronicles of our grandmothers, Ire- 
land at one period was held in fee-simple by witches, warlocks, 
white ladies, fairies, and leprahaons ; the earth, the air, and 
the sky, were peopled by them ; every crambling and desolate 
cabin on the sterile moor or common was tenanted by a witch ; 
while the margins of our beautifiil loughs, the bosoms of our 
silent and seqnestered glens, the recesses of our romantic 
mountain yalleys, the echoing walls of eyery mouldering edi- 
fice, and the mystic circle of eadi rude hiU-forth, were the cho- 
sen habitations of unearthly beings. 

Nor was this belief held by the uneducated alone ; many 
who moved in respectable situations in society were infected 
hy it ; and otherwise sensible and well-informed people on this 
head were deaf to the voice of reason and the dictates of com- 
mon sense, and would as soon doubt the truth of Holy Writ 
as the existence of supernatural agency ; and so interwoven 
was the superstition in the social system, that no event could 
happen poor mortality from the cradle to the grave, in which 
the ffood people were not implicated for good or evil. Bid the 
head or a member of a leading family die, the wall of the ban- 
shee was sure to be heard in the twilight. Was a favourite 
child smitten with disease, the beautiful, the beloved one was 
believed to be changed for a squalling, ravenous, and deerepid 
starveling. Did your cattle pine, or was your dairy not pro- 
ductive, your cows were either elf-shot or bewitched. Was 
the wife of your bosom snatched away in her bloom, in the 
most interesting though dangerous moment of her existence, 
thp fairies were 'whispered to be the authors of your misfor- 
tune—to have spirited her off, and to have left in her stead a 
wooden substitute. 

Well do I remember the thrill c^ fear, mingled with a degree 
of pleasurable awe, with which I listened some forty years 
since to the narratives of a venerable aunt, who was lingering 
out the evening of her existence at my father's fireside — her 
only occupation being, rocking the cradle and keeping the 
youngsters from mottling their shins. She was an experienced 
dame, and withal pious, but would as soon doubt her own 
identity as that of witches and fairies, aiid her memory was 
well stored with instances of their interference. These I then 
believed most implidtiy, particularly as in many of them *' the 
family " was concerned. She could relate how her grandfather 
one morning detected a hare in the act of mOking one of his 
cows, which he fired at and wounded, and on tracking the 
blood, discovered it to flow from the thigh of an old crone who 
inhabited a neighbouring hovel. She also could tell how an 
elder brother had surprised a leprahann in the act of making 

shoes for the gentie peonle — could describe his dress minutely, 
and how he had escapea cs^tivity by making a feint with his 
awl at my uncle's ere, and causing him to wink when in the 
very act of seising him, and thereby marred his fortune. She 
also knew a child whid^ was taken from its mother's arms at 
nig^t, but luckily was missed before he could be conveyed 
through the key-hole, and on the outcry of the bereaved 
parent, was dropped " with a whack" on the floor nninjured. 
It never oocorrea to her that probably the child had rolled out 
of the bed accidentally. There was another tale often related 
by her, which it would be worse than heresy to doubt, as she 
knew tiie parties intimately. 

An honest man named John M'Kinstrey, who resided near 
Maheraveely, in the county Monaghan, was once compelled 
to leave his warm bed in " the witching time of night, on a 
cotain pressing occasion, and ride post-haste for a worthy 
dame whose assistance was indispensable. While returning 
wiUi the "howdy" safely stowed on an ample pillion b^in(^ 
he heard the strokes of an axe reverberating through a neigh- 
b<mring wood, and voices in conversation. Curiosity prompted 
him to draw up and listen, when he distinctiy heard the ques- 
im asked, ** What are yoa doing tQ«oigbt?" and to his dis- 


may the answer was responded, ** I'm making a wife for Jack 
M'Kinstrey." " Faith,'^ said Jack, " you'll make no wife for 
me, my man — III do verf well with tiie one I have ;" and giving 
his ^ood beast the spur, regardless of the neck, bones, or outcry 
of his freight, he never drew rein until he had his better hau 
clasped in his arms, where he held her in a death's-grip mitU 
the crisis was over, and thus baulked the fairies. 

Thus was the whole system of sodety perviaded by the idea 
of supernatural influence ; and the consequence was an undo- 
finable dread and fear, hanging like the sword of Damocles 
over tiie heads of all, and embittering existence. 'Tis true 
the evil was only imaginary, but not on that account the less 
hurtful ; for, being a mental malady, it was the more difficult 
to be counteracted or eradicated, and often led to real anxiety 
and distress, as in the case of M'EJnstrey, whose ideas being 
Aill of witdicrafb and fairy freaks, never reflected that the 
noise and voices he had heard might be a practical joke of 
some of his neighbours, and in consequence suffered all the 
suspense and trouble incident to real danger. 

But the diffusion of useful knowledge and the dissemination 
of sound education among all classes, has latterly effected a 
mighty change in the intellectual powers of the people. Such 
reveries as those referred to, though sometimes used to *' adorn 
a tale," are now unheeded; and there are few indeed who 
would harbour for a moment in sincerity the absurd idea of 
evil agency. There may be, 'tis true, some exceptions — a 
fiew old women may be still haunted by the sprites of other 
days, and in some remote districts a beuef in witchcraft cer- 
tainly prevails, ingrafted by early prejudices, and fostered 
and Kept alive by uie practices of knaves, who profess to avert 
the effects by counter-charms, and live, like many others, on 
the credulity of the public ; but, generally speaking, the 
thing is defunct — ^gone to the moles and the bats. 

But there is an exception. In several districts in Ireland, 
in -Connaught especially, an idea is very prevalent that it 
is in the power of evil-disposed persons to deprive their 
ndghbours of their milk or butter. This is said to be done 
in various ways, the most usual being the use of a corpse 
hand, which is kept shrivelled and dried to stir the milk and 

father the butter. Another plan is to follow the cows on a 
lay morning, and gather the soil which drops flrom between 
their cloots. Another, by collecting the froth which forms 
on a stream running through their pasture, and milkinc your 
own cow on it. Indeed, the means used are represented to be 
so simple, that the very absurdity of the matter is its own 
refutation. 

Yet it is believed in, and that firmly; and in order to prove 
that sudi is the case, and also expose the trickery and leger- 
demaui by which some knaves succeed in throwing dust in 
the eyes of the natives, I will relate an occurrence in which I 
was concerned ; and to open the matter fully in all its ramifi- 
cations, windines, and train of circumstantials, I trust 1 will 
be pardoned if I enter into a rather minute detail, the rather as 
I confess I was for a short time myself almost inclined to cr^ 
dit its existence — in short, believed myself the dupe of a fairy 
man. 

Some time since I resided in the neighbourhood of the 
'* plains of Boyle," a celebrated pasture country, and was the 
possessor of a cow whose milk and butter were plentiful in 
quantity and excellent in quality, and materially contributed 
to the comforts of my family. She was a beautilril and a 
gentie creature ; and I flattered myself that in her I possessed 
the foundress of a numerous herd, and the germ of a profitable 
and extensive dairy. 

As before observed, the idea was very prevalent there that 
it was in the power of evil-disposed persons to deprive you of 
your milk and outter, and I heard many complaints of the kind ; 
the general voice fastened the imputation on a woman who 
Uvea m the vicinity, who was locally termed " the Hawk," and 
certainly the fire of her eye and the sharj^ness of her beak 
justified the appellation : she was a comely middle-aged person, 
m rather easy circumstances, her husband being a small farmer ; 
blithe lay under the suspicion of being concerned in a murder 
some time before. She was a reputed witch, and the entire 
family were disliked and avoided. 

One morning in the month of January, I was informed that 
a woman had come into my kitchen, who occupied herself in 
watchii^ the motions of the family, without stating her busi- 
ness. Un going down, I found her well dressea and well 
looking, but with a vei*y sinister cast of countenance. On 
asking if she wanted mo, she said she had heard I was in want 
of some geese, and that sho had a few to dispose of. *< How 
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mm ?" fliid L " A gowe an^ a gander," she replied. ** How 
inudi do Toa want for them ?" ** Seven-ajod-sizpenoe." 
*' SeTen^and-auEpeooe !" I exclaimed ifi aarprise, as the usual 
Brioe then waa flrom one shiltinc to one-and<^8ixpenoe each. 
*f Why, how many have you ?*' as I really thought I had made 
^ niatake is the number. " A goose and a gander/' aaid she. 
'* And do you auj^se me to be a goose to give sudi a price as 
that?*' said L " Oh !" aaid she, <* they are good geeae, and 
only I wish to aenre you, I wonld not offer them at aJl." 
'* Indeed I I am much obliged by your good wishes," said I ; 
** but as I think you want to impose upon me, you must take 
your geese to another market, for I will not have them at any 
price, and the aoonor you take yourself off the better." She 
got hia^hly offended, muttered aomethiujg about my being aorry 
K>r-reniaing them, and went away in high dudgeon ; and after 
she waa gone, I found it waa ** the Hawk" who had fayoured 
me with the viait. 

On the aame morning, a gang of atroUera, consisting of tin- 
kers, chunney-swe^s, a brace or two of beggars, and a piper, 
had pitched their tent on the road side, a short distance from my 
resiaence ; the members of the party had diatribnted themselvea 
oyer the aurrounding diatriot in pursuit of their yarioua ayoca- 
tiona ; it also happened to be chuming-day, and my wife hay- 
ing set her yeaaela in order, was prooeemnf with her lacteal 
operadona fayonrably — the milk had cracked, the butter waa 
ocpected-^when the sound of mnaic was heard ; the piper attached 
to the party had come to giye us a specimen of hia akill ; he 
fayoured ua with a few Connaneht planzties, was duly re- 
warded, and departed. Shortly after ne waa gone, two buxom 
bagflragea, brown and bare-l«[^ged, with oana in their handa, 
keroniefiB on theur heada, and huge massive rings on their fin- 
gers, came and demanded an alms. They were told there waa 
nothing then ready, on which one of them aaked a drink. " I 
haye nothing to offer yon but water," aaid my wife, " until 
the chuming'a done." ''Well, water itadf, aaid ahe; on 
getting which, she took a sup or two, put the remainder in 
her can, and went off; and, strange as it may seem, my butter 
went too. And from that day in January until May eve fol« 
lowing, not a morsel had we from our beautiful Brownie. 

Aal did not pnt any faith in witchcraft, I was willing to at- 
tribute thia to some natural cause affecting the cow, though the 
milk showed no perceptible change in either miantity or ^[luJity ; 
n«ther did ahe exhinit any aymptoma of aument or disorder, 
except that she began to caat her hair. She waa well sup- 
plied with good fodder, oomfbrtably lodg^ed, and well attend^ 
and eyery possible care taken of uie milk, but all to no pur- 
poae ; the butter waa not forthconung ; and for my incredulity 
I waa laughed at by my neighbours. ** Your cow is bewitched, 
cried they; ''and you may as well throw chaff agwnst the 
wind, as think you will get your butter back, till you get the 
charm." Some said " the Hawk" had it, aome that the gipay 
took it away in her can, and othera that it followed the piper. 
Be that as it maj, I had to eat my bread butterleaa, and brood 
over my loaa, without eyen the comfort of common owidolence. 

Varioua were the oounter-oharma recommended for my 
adoption. " Send for Eraser the Scotchman from bejond the 
Lough," aaid one; "he feara neither man nor fiend, and he 
will aurely ^et it." " Send for * the Hawk,' and cUp a bit off 
her ear," said another. " Let them keep tiieir mouths full of 
water, and never apeak while Uiey are churning," aaid a third. 
In ahort^ I found there were as many ways of getting it back, 
as there were of losing iU-all equally simple, and probably aa 
efficacious. 

Thus mattera continued until the early part of the month 
of April, when one morning a man oalledC who desired to see 
me. I found him a light, active, 'cute*looking fcJlow, low in 
stature and spare in habit, but sinewy, well set and well 
knit^ and regularly smoke-dried. He was pretty weU dad in 
frieze, cord breeches, and jram stockings and pumps ; hia 
oaubeea on one side, a cutty m his mouth, and a certain jaunti- 
ness in his air, and crafty audacity in hia look, which aeemed 
to n$g, ** I'd have you to know l*m a clever fellow." 

" So," said he at once without preamble, " so you've loat 
your butter." 

" Yes," said I, ««'tU certwnly gone." 

" Well, if you like. 111 jret it for you. My name is Ono- 
Boo (0*Hara); I live at Sliev Bawn-^the people call me the 
Fury man— .1 can find things that'a stole— and I keep the 


Indeed 1" aaid I : " why, you muat be a dever fellow : but 
can you get my butter ?" 
t< K<»t a doubt of iC iMA fcob *<if H b Ik tha oopntry.'* 


I had heard of the garvally before, which waa deaoribed as 
" a crooked tldn? l&e the handle of an umbrella, covered with 
green baize." It was formerly in much repute for swearing 
on ; " and a terrible thing it was, for if von swore falsely and 
it round your neck, your mouth would turn to the back of 
your heaa, or you'd get such a throttling as you'd never get 
the better of." It h^ latterly, however, lost mudi of its vir- 
tue, or rather of its fame, by an unbelieving vanibcnd yoking 
it on and swearing to a manifest falsehood, without auffering 
any visible inconvenience. But to return to Orohoo. 

He made no stipulation ; but requiring a deep plate, some 
water and salt, with a little of the cow's milk, he commenced 
by desiring my wife and me to stand forward. He then asked 
our names, if I was the owner of the cow, how long I had had 
her, if that woman was my wife, when we had lost our butter, 
and if we suspected any person for taking it. To these que- 
ries I answered as vras necessary ; but to the last I repbed, 
I did not believe in iidtch<»raft 

" Don't you believe in fairies ?" he asked. 

" Scarcely," said L 

" Ko matter," said he ; " maybe before Vm done yon will 
believe in them." 

He then in a very solemn manner poured aome water into 
the plate at three several times, thus — " In the name of the 
Father," a drop ; " in the name of the Son," ditto ; " in the 
name of the Holy Ghost," ditto. He added the milk in the 
same manner, and then sprinkled in the salt, using the same 
formula. He now atirred round the mixture three times with 
hia finger, repeating the words as before, and desired us to 
do the same. To this I demurred, for I did not wish to evince 
any iUth in the proceeding, by taking an active part ; but be 
oombated my acruplea by askmg "was it not done in a good 
name?" Certainly for so far I saw nothing very objectioiud>le, 
and my wife feeling no scruple on the subject, at their joint 
persuasion I did as directed. 

He next made the sign of the eroas over the plate with his 
handa, and, waving them over hia head, cut aeveral curious 
figures in die air, at the same time muttering an unintelligible 
jargon I could not understand, but which, as I could catch a 
sound or syllable, bore a close affinity to what is called bog 
Latin. Gradually he became much excited ; he raved like a 
demon, atamped with his feet, and threatened with hia fists : 
now his tones were thoae of supplication or entreaty, anon of 
abjuration or command ; whilehis eye seemed fixed opon and 
to follow the motions of some to us invisible being, with which 
he appeared to hold converse. Suddenly he gave an unearthly 
scream, as if in an agony of terror and i^rtnrbation, ana, 
holding up his hands as in the act of warding off a threatened 
danger, he retreated backwards round the room, pursued, as 
it seemed, by an implacable enemy. Gradually ho regained 
the spot he had left, turned himself to the four cardinal points, 
making the sign of tiie cross at each turn, dipped his nn?ers 
in the mixture, devoutly blessed himself, anomtlng his ^re- 
head, shoulders, and breast, regained hia self-possession, 
raised his handa and eyes in an attitude of fervent thankfdl- 
ness to heaven, wiped the perspiration which profusely atreamed 
from his brow with the cuff of his ooat, gradually recovered 
his breath, and from a state of the greatest possible excite- 
ment became calm and collected. 

Now, this waa all acting, to be sure, but It was inimitably 
done, and I confess, even armed aa I waa with unbelief, it 
made a yery powerful impreasion on me. I acknowledge I 
did not feel at all comfortaole. I did not like the idea of wxog 
in the aame room vrith the evil one, who to all appearance 
waa chasing my friend the conjuror round and round it. I 
felt an indeacribable aensation of dread creepbg over me, and, 
if I miatake not, there were a few dropa of per^dration on my 
brow; and my hair, of which I have not a superabundance, to 
my apprehension began to get stiff and wiry. My wife, too, 
clung doaely to my side for protection, and the agitation of 
her mind waa evident by the audible action of her heart, 
which in that case beat only responaive to my own. 

Having taken breath, he aakea for a ribbon, which he passed 
over hia forehead and round his head, and, bringing the ends 
in front, knotted it over his nose ; then twining it round his 
fingers in the manner children call a cat'a cradle, he knelt 
down and peered throngh it attentively into the mixture, 
whidi I imaebaed at iJie moment fermented and sent up a blue 
vapour. Aner gasing a few seconds in this manner, 

*' Aha !" said he, " ahe is not fkr off that has your butter ; 
bring me a lighted candle," which on being brought he placed 
inth^pk^. «'Now/' aafath^ *'botbefyoiikncel4owQ}dQ 
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•• I do^ and mj m I Wf, and well have her here directly." 

" No," said I decidedtty, •• we wiU not." 

I thouglit we had gone far enough, and was cofnvittoed that 
if what we were engaged in was not an nnholy act, it was at 
least a pteoe of gross deception, and I would not coontoiance 
it by any further participation. 

" Why," exclaimed he, " don't you want to get your butter ?" 

** Tes," said I, ** I would like to haye my butter, but I 
don't choose to resort to a charm to obtain it." 

" No doubt this Is a charm," said he, *<butit is done in a 
good name ; and I haye done it before for as good as eyer you 


were. 


" So much^ the worse," I replied ; ** that holy name should 
never be pro^med in such a manner, and I am sorry any per* 
son would be so wicked or so foolish as to encourage you in 
your tricks. I neither like you nor tour proceedings, and the 
tooner you go about your business the better." 

He started to his feet in a passion, blew out the candle, 
seised the pUte^ and attempted to throw the contents into ih» 
finmlace ; but my wife, who did not wish her hearth to be wet, 
took it from him and laid it past. He fumed and stormed, 
said I let him take a great deal of trouble on my account, and 
inaisted on proceeding ; but I was determined, and, being con^ 
fiid«ably diafed and annoyed by the transaction, I again 
ordered nim oiF, and left him. 

In a few moments I heiu!^ the noise of a yiolent altercation 
and soufllOk AO^ I was loudly called on. I hastened to the 
scene of contention, and founa my wife holding Orohoo by the 
neck, andpreyenting his departure. *' What's all this ?" I ex- 
claimed. "Thia fellow," saidshe, " whenhe was going, took aUve 
coal oat of the grate, and told me to take care of my children." 
This he 8ti£9y denied, until confronted by the senrant, and I 
threatened to £ive him up to the police as an impostor, when 
he quailed, ana acknowledged ^t he had said so, but that he 
mewt no harm b^ it. '* ijid sure," said he, '* there's no hann 
in biddine you mmd them ; for if your cow was hurt, so may 
your chifire. You're not treating me well," he continued; 
" I came at the bidding of a friend to do you a good turn, and 
asked nothing for it, and now you're puttmg me out ; you'll be 
glad to see me yet, though. But take my advice : never 
throw out your Sunday's ashes until Tuesctay morning, and 
always sweep your floor in from the door to the hearth. And 
sway he went. 

My heart now beat easy, for I thoueht we had fairly got rid 
of the fairy man ; but I was to be stm further mystified and 
bewUderea On examining the plate over which he had per- 
formed his incantations, we found the contents to be thick, 
yellow, and slimj, with a red sediment like globules of blood at 
the bottom. This seemed extraordinary, as I certainly watched 
him closely, and did not see him put any thing into the plate 
bat milk, water, and salt. 

The month now drew near a dose, and our bread was still 
butterless. This often caused the morsel to stick in the 
throat of my poor dear partner, who felt none of the scruples 
of conscience with whicn I was affected, and firmly believed 
her cow was bewitched. " Here we are day after day losing 
our substance, and might have it only for your squeamishness 
in not letting the fiury man finish his Job. Thus she would 
argue, and hesitated not to call' me a fool, nay, a downright 
ass ; and indeed my neigfabours.were much of the same opinion : 
one of them, a resDectu>le farmer's wife, was particularly per- 
tinacious. '* My Robin," said she one evening, as they were 
harping on the M string, ** my Robin was down in Sligo, and 
he heard that if you got the coulter of a plough, ana made 
it red-hot in the fire, while you were churning the butter 
would come back ; or if you diose to chum on Sunday morn- 
ing before the \uk sings, you will sorelY get it." <* Tempt me 
no more with^^our spells or Sabbath-Dreaking ; I will have 
none of them,' said I^ impatiently ; ** I will never barter my 
peace of mind for a pound of butter, if I should never eat a 
morseL" 

But, in truth, my peace of mind was gone, for the continnal 
^J^S '^ yammering I was subjectea to made me heartily 
sick, and I inwardly resolved to sell the cow the first oppor- 
tunity, and so end tne matter. 

On May eve, in the afternoon, I had occasion to leave home 
for a short time, and on my return was rather surprised to 
find all the windows closed and the door looked affainst me. I 
knocked and called for admittance, but receivea no answer ; 
and hearing the noise of churning going on within, " fast and 
^^irioiis," the truth flashed across my mind ; and ^*"n»»'"g my 

iii£e's mUiUty, I retired to the gmen to Kiralt tfao rrntt 


In a short time she came running out like one demented, dap- 
ping her hands and screaming, " Oh I we've got the butter, 
we ve got the butter I" and on going in I found a coulter phis- 
zing and sparkling at a white hCat in the fire, an ass's shoo 
(which had been found a few days previously) under the chum, 
my worthy neighbour i^oresaid standing over it, panting and 
blowing from Uie exertions she had m^e on my nehoo^ and 
wiping the dew-drops from her really comdy countenance, and 
in the chum, floating like lumps of gold in a sea of silver^ as 
fine a churning of butter as ever we were blessed with 

Wdl, I own I was staggered, and being trinmnhantly asked, 
•• Now, is there no witchcraft or virtue in a red-not coulter ? 
I could scarcely muster up courage to utter " No." In vain 
I protested the nutter came back because " Brownie" got back 
to her pasture, in consequence of the change in her feeding, 
from dry fodder to the mellow and genial produce of spring, 
as the loss at first was owing to the transition from grass to 
hay. 'Twas to no purpose to argue thus: all else woro 
positive it was otherwise ; but whether the virtue was in 
Orohoo's incantations, the efficacy of the red-hot coulter, the 
influence of the ass's shoe, or tne tremendous pommelling 
the milk was subjected to on the occasion, no one could ex- 
actly say. 

A few days after, I conversed on the subject with an Intel- 
ligent person, a herd in charge of an extensive stock farm. 
After hearing my story to an end, he indulged in a hearty 
laugh at my expense. *' Faith," said he, *' f took you for a 
sensible man, and did not suppose you would credit such 
folly." '* I'd as soon believe my mother was a bishop," said I, 
'* as put any faith in it some tfane ago. But how can I get 
over the chain of circumstantial evidence ? — not a link of It 
wanting. First, * the Hawk' coming with her seven-and- 
sixpenny geese, then the fiipsies and the piper, and losing 
my butter just then." •* *Tis very easy," said he, *• to ac- 
count for it. In the flrst place, you took your cow from ^prass 
and fed her on hay." " Yes, but she had plenty of wmter 
cabbage, and we gave her boiled potatoes. *' " Just the thing ; 
tsabbage is good lor plenty of muk, but not for butter. 1 11 
engage you gave her the potatoes warm.** '* Yes." '* And 
she got a scour?" *' Indeed she did, and her hair fell of." 
'* So I thought. And afterwards she got in good condition ?" 
•* Yes." " Oh I ay, she put her butter on her ribs. Did you 
kill a pig at Christmas r " I did." " Where did you put 
your bacon in press ?" " Why, under the shelf in the dairy." 
" Now the murder is out ! Never as long as you Uve put 
meat, either fresh or salt, near your milk- vessels; if you do, 
you will surely spoil your milk and lose your butter." *' This 
may account for my loss, but what hare you to say to its 
coming back ?" " Why, what's to hinder it, when your bacon 
is in the chimney and your cow at grass ?" " But the red 
blobs in the plate, and Orohoo fighting the devil for me, what 
do you say to that ?" Here he gave way to such a violent fit 
of laughter that I really thought he would burst the waist- 
band of his doe-skins. "Orohoo! ha! ha I— Orohoo! haf 
ha I ha 1 — ^the greatest villain that ever breathed. He came 
to me one time that I had a cow sick, and said she was fairy- 
smitten, and that he would cure her. He began with his 
triclu with the milk and water, just the same as he did with 
you ; but I watched bim closer ; and when I saw the smoke 
rising out of the plate, I got him by the neck, shook a little 
bottle of vitriol out of the cuff of hiis coat, and took a paper 
of red earthy powder out of his waistcoat pocket." I looked 
aghast and confounded. Was I, then, the dupe of the fkiry 
man ? The thought was hunuliating, and I even wished that 
I had remained in ignorance, but on reflection had reason to 
congratulate myself that it was only a temporary lapse, and 
that I was right in my original opinion, that, except the 
witchery of a pair of blue languishers, or the fairy spell of a 
silver-tongued syren, there is now no evil of the kind to be 
apprehenaed. A. 

Fashion xs a poor Vocation. — Its creed, that idleness is 
aprivilege, and work a disgrace, is among the deadliest errors. 
Without depth of thought, or earnestness of feeling, or strength 
of purpose, living an unreal life, sacrificing substance to show, 
substituting the fictitious for the natural, mistakhig a crowd for 
sodety, finding its chief pleasure in ridicule, and exhausting 
its ingenuity in eipedients for kilting time, mshion is among 
the iMt influences under which a human being ^iho respecta 
himself, or who comprehends the great end of V&f would (feikf 
tobepUoed, 
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THE MAGKETIC POLES. 

The nnwearied spirit of scientific research which so peca- 
liarly marks the times in which we live, has ascertained the 
positions of the northern and southern magnetic poles to a de- 
gree of ahnost mathematical precision. TThis aiscoverr will 
be hailed with pleasure by eyery person at all acauainted with 
the benefits derived to sodety b^ the labours of those gifted 
individuals who have devoted their thoughts more particularly 
to the study of this most abstruse ana mysterious branch of 
physical knowledge. The position of the northern magnetic 
pole was determined by Sir John Ross, in his second northern 
expedition, fitted out at the sole expense of a British mer- 
chant, to be in 70 degrees 5 minutes 17 seconds north latitude, 
and 96 degrees 46 minutes 45 seconds west longitude, near the 
western coast of the newly discovered tract named, after the 
individual through whose munificence the boundaries of sci- 
ence have been thus enlarged, Boothia Felix. Its place b 
now marked on the globes and maps of the world published 
since the.navigator*s announcement of the solution of this long- 
80ught-for problem. The day of the discovery was the 1st of 
June 1831. 

The position of the southern magnetic pole has not yet been 
ascertauied to so great a degree of precision. Excited by a 
noble spirit of emulation caused by tne success of the expeidi- 
tion fitted out by Mr Booth and led by Sir John Ross, three 
expeditions have been fitted out to complete the solution of the 

problem ^to fix the position of the southern mimetic pole, as 

that of the northern had been already fixed. The parties in 
this noble rivalry are Great Britmn, "France, and the Unitod 
States. The British magnetic expedition, under Captain 
James Ross, sailed on the 5th of May for Van Diemcn's Land. 
The only notices as yet received of its proCTess are, that sound- 
ings were obtained at the depth of 3o00 fathoms in the South 
Atlantic, about 900 miles S.S. W. of St Helena ; and again at 
the deptib of 2680 fathoms, at 450 miles west of the Cape of 
Good Hope. A dispatch from Captain Dumont d'Urville, 
commandant of the French expedition, to the Minister of the 
Marine, details all the leading particulars of his voyage, by 
which it appears that he has nearly tliough not altogether 
succeeded m solving this part of the problem. On the 1st of 
January the expedition sailed from Ilobart Town in a sou- 
thern curection for 1350 miles, and in the latitude of 60 de- 
grees south met with the first island of ice, and shortly after- 
wards discovered land ranging nearly along the south polar 
drcle, and, as far as the navigator's observations went, be- 
tween 136 degrees and 142 degrees east longitude. The 
appearance was that of an ice-bound, barren coast, wholly 
unfit for the habitation of man. The snow and ice which 
covered it eave its surface an almost level appearance. Far- 
ther inward nothing was to be perceived but ravines, inlets, 
and projections, without a trace of vegetation. Whales, large 

Sorpoises, fur-seals, albatrosses, and petrels and penguins of 
liferent species, were seen near the shore. The commander 
gave ihis newly discovered coast the name of Terre Adelie. 
'* This name,'* ne says in his dispatch, '* was intended to per- 

Setuate the remembrance of my profound gratitude for the 
evoted companion who has three times consented to a long 
and painful separation, to enable me to achieve my projects of 
foreign exploration." On the Ist'of February, in o5 degrees 
20 mmutes south latitude, and 131 degrees east longitude, the 
expedition crossed the meridian of no variation ; and tlic mag- 
netic observations afforded the means of determining that the 
position of the magnetic pole must be in the neighbouring land 
of Adelie itself, or on the compact ice whidi adjoined it.^ Hav- 
ing so far succeeded in attaining the main object of his mis- 
sion, Captiun Dumont bade a final adieu to these dreary 
regions, and steered for Hobart Town, where he arrived on 
the 1 7th of February, after an absence of forty-six days, hav- 
ing lost sight of the ice altogether in the parallel of 57 degrees 
south latitude. 

The American expedition, under Captain Wilkes, has been 
equally successful in discovering tlie south polar island or 
continent, for its geog^rapUcal character has not yet been as- 
certained. The land was first seen in 64 degrees 50 minutes 
south latitude, and 154 degrees 18 minutes east longitude, by 
a singular coincidence precisely on the same day, 19th Janu- 
ary, Uiat it had been observed by the French navigator ; and 
Wilkes was enabled to mn along the shore, for about 1700 
miles, as far as 97 degrees 45 minutes east longitude, so near 
the land as often to find soundings with a few fathoms of line, 
and to be able to carry away severid valuable geological spe- 


cimens of the rocks and soil. His description of the appear- 
ance of the coast corresponds with that already giyen* 

Whether any immediate benefidal results, practieally appli- 
cable to the improvement of commerce and coloniaation, will 
accrue from these discoveries, ma^ be doubtful, but the expe- 
rience of the era in which we hve forbids us to reject the 
prospect of ultimate benefits to society from any discovery 
tendmg to enlarge the bounds of scienoe, thoogh toe means by 
which they are to be sought for are still out of aig^t. The 
discovery of the extensive line of coast ranging nearly along 
the south polar circle, serves in some degree to realize the con- 
jectures 01 former geographers, who, obsei*ving that by nmch 
the greater mass of known land was in the northern hemi^thcane, 
laid down the position that there must be a countervailiog 
quantity of land somewhere in the southern hemisphOTe ; so 
niUy convinced were they of the existenoe of this fancied con- 
tinent, that in the maps constructed by Herman Moll and other 
scientific artists of his time, the ooast is laid down in a Uoe 
nearly corresponding in latitude with that of Terre Adelie, 
and continued round the globe, so as to represent the whole 
of the south frigid zone as a continent, on whidi they in- 
scribe the name of Terra Australia Incognita — the unknown 
southern region. With those who originated the supposition, 
this unknown region was a mere creature of the ima^inatioa. 
They were in possession of no facts to prove its reahUr ; yet 
it is singular that in this, as well as in many other fictions, 
tiie ideiS creature of the fancy has been discovered to have 
some foundation in the realities of existenoe. 


Patinq down upon the Kail. — The origin of this phrase 
is thus stated in the Recollections of O'Reefe the dramatist : 
— '* During the Limerick assizes I saw a stuffed glove, about 
four feet long, hanging out from the top of the Exc^nge, 
nearly across the main street : this was the accustomed token 
that for a week or a fortnight, whilst the courts were sitting, 
no debtor coidd be arrested. Debtor or creditor, this was a 
good thing for the theatres, as during that time the city was 
thronged. An ample piazza under tne Exchange wajs a tho- 
roughfare : in the centre stood a pillar about four feet high, and 
upon it a circular plate of copper about three feet in diameter; 
this was called the Tiail, and on it was paid the earnest for 
any commercial bargains made, which was the origin of the 
saying, * Paid down upon the nail.' " Perhaps, however, the 
custom was common to other andent towns. 

General Use ov Tea in China. — In China an ardent 
spirit is made from rice, and called sam-shu, of which punch 
is made in a coffee-pot, and it is drunk out of China cups ; 
but the natives are not much addicted to its use, a simple in- 
fusion of tea being the general beverage of all classes. At all 
hours of the day the artisan, as he sits at work, has his little 
tea-pot and miniature cup beside him, out of which he quaffs 
a little at pleasure, or presents a cup to his visitor. The 
more refined class make the infusion in cups, in the manner 
already described. Ailer this process, as nothing is allowed 
to go to waste in China, the tea-leaves are collected, dried, 
ana rolled up again, and sold to the English and Americans, 
under the denomination of hyson mun-dun-go ; that is, tea 
having neither taste nor smeU. None of this tea is sold in 
England under its proper name, being for the most part mixed 
wiu other kinds, and thus brought into the market. I never 
saw green tea used in the houses of the natives, or of the 
Fanqui merchants, where of course the best kinds were to be 
had. The fact is, the consumption of green tea is for the 
most part confined to the lower orders and the opium smok- 
ers, ymo require its stimulating effects to settie the disturbed 
state of their nervous system ; and with us it is found to cor- 
rect the effects of an over-dose of opium Dr Fulton s Tra- 
velling Sketches. 

Progression. — He that is good may hope to become bet- 
ter — he that is bad may fear that he will become worse ; for 
vice, virtue, and time, never stand still Colion, 

" A great lie," savs the poet Crabbe, " is like a great fish 
on dry land ; it may fret and filng, and make a frightful bother, 
but it cannot hurt you. You have only to keep still, and it 
will die of itself." 
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THE TOWN OF AHTRIM. 


Thitkllkks whoae onl; knowled^ oT our towns is that de- 
rired in pmasinr through the principll street or streets, will 
be very ^it to form an erroneoas Mtimate of the unoant of 
{nctnresqnebeuityirhiditlisjofteaposBeai, and which is rarelr 
it^cn lare bf those who go ont of their way expreailj to look 
for it. This is MTticulu-ly the case in our smaller towna, in 
which the principal tharonjjhfare has mually a stiff and for- 
mal cfaurader, tne eatrsnce on either side being' generally a 
rango of mud cabina, which, graduaUy improving in appear- 
aore. laerge at leugtli into bouses of ». better description, with 
a public buildinp or two towards the centre of the town. In 
these charactenstioi the highway of one town is only a repe- 
tition of that of another, and in such there is rarely any com- 
binatioo of pictoresqne lines or striking features to create a 
present interest in the mind, or leave a pleasurable impression OD 
the meiDory. Yet in most instanoea, if we visit the suburbs of 
these t«wns, and more particularly if thej happen, ss is usu- 
ally the case, to be placed npon a river, and we get down to 
the river banlu, we shall most probably be surprised and gra- 
tified at the pietorMqae cambinations of forms, and the de- 
Ughtfnl variety of effects, presented to as in the varied oatlme 
of their buildings, contrasted by intervening masses of dark 
ToliAga, and tha whole reflected on tbo tranquil surface of the 
water, broken only by the enlivenini^ effect of those silvery 
atreaks of light produced by the eddin and currents of the 


Odt prefixed view Of the town of Antrim may b* taken as 
an illustration of the pteMding remarks. As seen by the 

Csing traveller, the town appears situated on a riofa, open, 
comparativelv unintereatli^ pUin. ternunaUn? the vrell- 
culti rated vale of the Six-aule-watw towards the llat shore of 
Loch Nea^h ; and with the exoeptloll of its Tery handsome 
church and castellated entrance into Lord Ferrard's adjoining 
demesne, has little or no attraction ; Imt viewed in conneotion 
with its river, Antrim appears eminently picturesque trom se- 
veral points as well ks from that selected for onr view— the 
prospect of the town looking from the dew-park of Lord Mat- 


In front, 1 


x-mile-water ri 


flowing placidly over a 
broad gravelly bed, makM a very impodnx SjiMoranee, not 
much inferior to that of the LiBey at Island-bridge. The 
"ipanse of water at this point, however, forms a contrast i~ 


the general appearance of the stream, whldi, althimgh it brings 
' ~ islderable body of water, flows in many parts of hb 

if not more than twenty feet asnn ~ 


dawn a, considerable body of wi 
course between banks of not U 

The rale which it waters is one of the most productive dis- 
tricts of the county, and towards Antrim is adorned by nn- 
merans handsome residences rising anurag the eoliTsning 
•cenery of bieach-greois, for whidi manufacture it affords • 
copious water-power. Scenes of this descriptlDn impart a 
peculiar beauty to landscapes in the north of Ireland, The Unsn 
webs of A snowy wbtteDms, spcMtd on gnea GloMl;-«hkTM 
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lawnt tlo^ing: to the 8tn« aUd geaerally bcmnded by a smurk- 
ling oatline of nmning water, have a delightfiilly fresh and 
dieer^l effect, seen as they usually are with their oonoomitants 
of w^^buUt factories and handsome mansitms ; and in seenery 
of this description the neighbourhood of Antrim is peculiarly 
riek. The Six-mile-water has also its own attraction for the 
antiquary, beinff the Ollarbha of our ancient Irish poems and 
romances, and flowing within a short distance of the ancient 
fortress of Rathmore of Moylinny, a structure which boasts 
an antiquity of upwards of L700 years. 

In our view the river appears crossed by a bridge, which 
through the upper limbs of its lofty arches affords a pretty 
prospect of the river bank beyond. In building a bridge in 
the same place, a modern county surveyor would probably 
erect a less picturesque but more economical structure, for the 
arches here are so lofty, that the river, to occupy the whole 
space they afford for its passage, must rise to a height that 
would carry its waters into an entirely new channel. 

But the prindpal feature in our prospect is the church, the 
tower and steeple of which are on so respectable a scale, and 
of such excellent proportions, as to render it a very pleasing 
object as seen from any quarter or approach of the town, u 
would be difficult to say in what the true proportions of a spire 
consist, whether in its obrious and practical utility as a pent- 
house roofing the tower, or in its emblematic aptitude aspir- 
ing to and pointing towards heaven. Still, every cultivated 
eye Will remark how mudi more dignified and imposing is the 
effect of a spire which is only moderately lofty, as compared 
with the breadth of its basO) than that of one which is ex- 
tremely slender. We would point out the spire of St Patrick's 
Cathedral, for example, or that before us, on a smaller scale, as 
instances of the former sort. Any one acquainted with the 
proportions of those attenuated pinnacles which we so often 
find perched on the roofs of churches erected within the last 
ten years, cannot be at a loss for examples of the latter. The 
church itself at Antrim is, however, rather defective in point 
of site, as liompared with iti nobly proportioned tower and 
spire. 

The suburb of the town, on this side of the bridge, runs up 
to the demesne wall of Lord Fenrard*s residence, Antrim Cas- 
tle, an antique castellated mansion, seated boldly over the river 
in a small park laid out in the taste of Louis aIV., from the 
terraced walks and stately avenues of which there aire many 
beautiful views of the surrounding scenery. 

In point of historical interest, were are but two events con« 
nected with Antrim worthv of any particular note — the defeat 
of the insurgents here in the rebellion of 1796, on which occa- 
sion the late Earl O'Neill lost his life { and a great battle be- 
tween the English and native Irish, in the roi^ of Edward 
III., hitherto httle sjpoken of in history, but forming one in a 
series of events which exercised a great influence over the 
destinies of this country. 

Very soon after the first invasion of Ulster by John de 
Courcy, the English power was established not only through- 
out the counties of Down and Antrim, but even over a large 
portion of the present county of Londonderry, then called 
the eoimty of Coleraine. We find sheriffs regularly appointed 
for these counties, and the laws duly administered, down to 
the time of Edward III. The native Irish, who had been 
poshed out by the advance of this early tide of civilisation, 
took up their abode west of the Bann, and in the hilly county 
of T vrone, from whenoe they watched the proceedings of their 
invadefs, and, as opportunities from time to time presented 
themselves, crossed the intervening river and " preyed" the 
English ooontry. The district around Antrim was from its 
situation the one chiefly exposed to these incursions, and the 
duty of defending it mainly devolved on the powerfd sept of 
the Savages, who at that time had extensive possessions in 
the midlimd districts of Antrim, as well as in Down. 

The most formidable of these incursions was that which 
took place immediately after the murder of William de Burgho, 
Barl of Ulster, who was assassinated by some malcontent 
English at the fords of Belfast, a. d. Id33. The earl had 
been a strenuous asserter of the English law, and had ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to the turbulent nobles of the country 
hf iht severi^ with whidi be prohibited their adoption of 
Irish cOstomt, which, strange to say, had always great 
charms for the feudal lords of t^e English pale, arising proba- 
bly from the greater facilities which the Brehon law afforded 
for exaeting exorbitant rents and services from their tenants. 
The immediate object of the assassins ci the eart was to pre- 
▼wil Um eaiTiiBg the foU vigovr of tte kw Into opiratkA 


againtt one of his own kLbemiciiKd kinftnen ; but the ultimate 
consequences of their act were felt throughout all Ireland for 
two centuries after. For the Irish, taking advantage of the 
consternation attendant on the death of the chief officer of the 
crown in that province, crossed the Bann in unexampled nam- 
bers, and after a protracted struggle, in which they were 
Joined by some of the degenerate Engjish, succeeded at 
length in recovering the whole of the territory conquered by 
De Courcy, with the exception only of Carrickfergus in An- 
trim, and a portion of the county of Down, which the Savages 
with difficulty succeeded in holding after being expelled from 
their former possessions at the point of the sword. It was 
during this struggle that the battle to which we have alluded 
was fought at Antrim. The story is told at considerable 
length and with much quaintness by Hollinshed ; but want of 
space oblises us to present it to our readers in the more con- 
cise though still very characteristic language oi Cox : — 

" About this time lived Sir Robert Savage, a very consi- 
derable gentleman in Ulster, who began to fortifie his house 
with strong walls and bulwarks ; but his son derided his fa- 
ther's pructence and caution, affirming that " a castle of bonei 
was better than a castle of Uone$" and thereupon the old gen- 
tleman put a stop to his buildinff. It happened that this brare 
man witn his neiehbours and foUowers were to set out agsinst 
a numerous rabble of Irish that had made incursions into their 
territories, and he gave orders to provide plenty of g^ood cheer 
against his return i but one of the company reproved him for 
doing so, alleeinff that he could not tell but the enemy might 
eat what he snotud proride ; to which the valiant old gentle- 
man replied, that he hoped better from their courage, but that 
if it should happen that his very enemies should c-ome to liis 
house, * he should be ashamed if they should find it void of 
good cheer.* The event was suitable to the bravery of the 
undertaking : old Savage had the killing of three thousand of 
the Irish near Antrim, and returned home joyfully to supper." 

Sir Henry Savage's ** castles of bones" were found insuffi- 
cient in the end to resist the multitudes of the Irish ; and 
the English colonists, as we have mentioned, notwithstanding 
their victory at Antrim, were finally obliged to cede the val- 
ley of the Six-mile-water to the victorious arms of the Clan- 
Efugh-Buide, whose representative, the present Earl O'Neill, 
still holds large possessions in the territory thus recovered by 
his ancestors. 

With respect to the origin of the place, there is little to be 
said beyond the fact, that, like that of most of our provin- 
cial towns, it was ecclesiastical. The only remnant of the 
ancient foundation is the round tower, which still stands in 
excellent preservation about half a mile north of the town. 
The name is properly '* Aen-druim" signifying " the single 
hill," or ** one mount." 


A CHAPTER ON CURS. 
Without doubt I am a benevolent character: the grudge 
gratnitous to my nature is unknown : I never take offence 
where no offence is given. Hence, on most animals I look 
with complacency — for most animals never intermeddle with 
my comfort-~and on only a few with antipathy, for only a few 
so behave as to excite it. High up on the list of the latter— 
I was g^ing to say at the very top, but that pestering, perti- 
nacious fly impudently alighting, through pure mischief alone, 
on the tickle-tortured tip of— but he's gone — no, he's back- 
there now I have him under my hat at last — tut I he's out 
again under the rim — up with the window and away with him! 
At the head, then, ay, at the very head — ^how my grievances 
come crowding on my brain ! — I unhesitatingly place that 
thrice-confounded breed of curs, colleys, mongrels, or what- 
ever else they may be called, with which the rural regions of 
this therein much-afflicted country are insisted. The milk of 

my humanity — ^yea, I may say the cream, for such it was with 
me — has in respect to thom l>een changed to very gall — an un- 
mitigable hostility has possessed me, which— did not the scars 
of the wofully-remembered salting, scrubbing, scarifying, aud 
frying (to say nothing of two months' maintenance of an hos- 
pital establishment of poultices and plasters'), to which mj 
oetter leg was twice submitted, counsel me to mingle discre- 
tion with my ire — would absolutely make me turn Don Quixote 
for their extirpation. 
Let flighty philosophers fjH>Uo as they li«t with thv ilimBy 
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phantasies no optica SftTO their own can spy^et political 
economists prate about public problems, tiU other people's 
pates are nearly as addled as their own — let flaming patriots 
propound and placid plaoemen promise this, that, and t'other, 
as grievous burdens or great concessions ; but let men of 
sense give heed to things of substanoe^-let them exclaim with 
me, ** Out upon aU abstract gammon — out upon all souabbling 
about what we can only hear, but neither see nor reel, taste 
nor smell-^bodUy boons^-^real redress — and first and fore- 
most, * to the lamp-post' witb the curs I" I have suffered more 
at their teeth, botk in blood and broad-cloth, than all the bene- 
factions I have ever received at the hands of anj government 
would balance. The inviolable independence of British sub- 
jects, forsooth! the parental guardisinship of the constitution, 
the. security for life and person — fan^h l«.^way vrtth the big 
inanities, so long as a peaceful pedestrian cannot take an ahring 
along a highway, much lees adventure on a deyious ramble, 
without exposing person and personalities to the cruel mercies 
of a tribe of half-starved tykes issuing from every cabin, 
scrambling over every half-door, and abmwt throttling them- 
selves in weir emulous ambition to be the first to tatt«r the 
ill-starred wieht who has stumbled on their haunts. Let no 
one uf|;e in their behalf that they are faithful to the nusgulded 
men who own them : so much tiie wone, since in their small 
system, fidelity to one must needs manifest itself in malice, 
hatred, and uncharitableness to every creature else, dead or 
alive. No, there is no redeeming trait — ^they are eura^ essen- 
tially biting, barkinff, cantankrous, crabbed, sneaking, snarl- 
ing, treacherous, bwlying, cowardly cur*, and nothing else. 
1'his, under all circumstances, I undertake to maintain against 
all gtunsayers, though at the same tune I am free to confess 
that I write under considerable excitement, having just re- 
turned from the country (whither — besotted mortal not to be 
content with the flag-way of a street, and the scenery of brick 
and mortar^—l had repaired, forsooth, for ur, exercise, and 
rural sketching) with a couple of new coats, to say nothing of 
trousers; curtailed beyond recovery, a bandaged shin smart- 
ing beyond description, and a host of horrid hydrophobic fore- 
bodinsfs consequent thereon. It chanced that in an evil hour 
1 ma& an engagement with an ailing friend, whose house was 
situate in what I may emplwUcally term a most eanine locality, 
which constrained me to make several calls upon him. Unhap- 
pily it was only approachable by one road, the sides of which 
were here and there dotted with a clutch of cabins, in each of 
which was maintained a standing force of the aforesaid pests. 
This ambushed defile, about three miles in length, dire necessity 
compelled me to traverse thrice, and never did general more 
considerately undertake a march through a hostile country, 
or an enemy more vigilantly guard a pass therein, than did I 
and thev respectively. On each ana all of these occasions 
have I debated with myself whether I should not fetch a secure 
though sinuous compass through the fields, even with the addi- 
tion of a few miles and other discomforts to my walk ; but as 
often — with honest, though, as I look upon my leg, with me- 
lancholy pride I write it-^id my pluck preserve me from so 
disgraceful a detour. What I my indignant manhood would 
exclaim, sliall I, one of the lords of the creation — shall I, who 
have dar»d and har^ accomplished so and so — ^recalling some 
of my BMMt notable exploits oy flood and field, in crossing the 
Channel and canteriBg m the Park^^hall I, one of her majesty's 
liege subjects, a grand jnry oess»payer and a freeholder to 
boot, be driven from the highway whioh I pay to support, and 
obliged to skulk tike a crimmalfrom view, scramble over walls 
and splutter through swamps, daub my boots, rend mayhap 
my Ughta, and risk other contingencies, and all by reason of 
such rile scrubi? Mo, perish the thought 1 — ^though their 
name be Ijegion, and Uietr nature impish. Twill face them, ay, 
and write the fear of me upon their hides too, if they dare 
moleet iBe..-that I wilL Thus spoke the man within me, as I 
fiercely' griped my oane ; and i/, as I cooled, an occasional 
shrinking of the ^ves of my legs in fancied supposition of a 
tooth ineerted therein, betokened anght like quainng, I recalled 
Marlborough's saying on the eve of battle, " How this little 
body trembles at what this great soul is about to perform 1" 
and felt that I too was exemplifying that loftiest courage in 
which tbe infimity of the flesh sneoumbs to the vigour cl the 
aptrit. 

Decided by some such discipline to run the gauntlet, and in 
a state of temper aUemating between war and peaoe, inclining, 
ae 1 rcsDirked, strange eontradiotion ! to the rormer when this 
latter wu in promefct «id to the latter when the former, I 
prooMdflA b guarded vigiliuice« *' Hope dtliNrrtd maketh the 


heart sick," no doubt, but in my case evil deferred dodi often- 
times as much. The substantial presence of danger for me, 
before its fearful imminence — the real onset of a canine crew, 
before the terrible suspense of passing the open den In wAAA. 
hi^ily they lay wut, the shriU gamut of attack splitting your 
ear worse in apprehension than in action. But attenuonl 
yonder is the first position. E^ad ! I'm in Ixuk to»day ; the 
coast seems clear, and — ^the pacific now preritib amain fftftr 
devils, I won't make any ruction. 

" Ever follow peace 
If you'd live at ease," 

saith the tuneful prorerb, and I'll pass inoffensively if I can. 
Ay, i'faith, I may well say if I can, for if my eyes are worth 
a turnip, yonder is an outpost stretched before tiiat sty. No, 
I'm wrong, it is a young pig — worthy little fellow, would 1 
had the craft of Circe to change every cur in the land into 
your similitude ! A grunt before a snarl, a snore before ^ 
snap anjr day. But what am I gabbling about ? — ^tbere is erH 
at hand indeed, for yonder is a rarohing devil squatted behind 
that stone, and no mistake. But softly : he seems asleep, and 
I may perchance steal past unnoticed — about as probable, my 
present experience assures me, as that you could ring my 
well-bred friend Piggie without an acknowledgment — ^he u sofe 
sentry, and if I can but bilk him, I'll do. Vain hope — ^he is 
waking, he is giving a preparatory stretch to his limbs and to 
his jaws, and, miserable sinner tmit I am ! Fm in for it. But 
there is yet a single chance — I'll try the magic of the human 
eye : there is wonder-working migesty, they say, in it. Did I 
not myself see Van Amburgn's brutes blench before it ? — am 
not I too a man ? — ay, and I'll let them see it. YThereupoti, 
with the most astounding corrugation of my brows I could 
accomplish, I fixed my gnm regards upon the cur, expecting 
to see hnn sneak in awe away as I drew nigh. But, alas ! for 
the majesty of man, in a pinch like this let me tell him it is but 
a sorry safeguard — the veriest whelp in the land will bandy 
surly looks, and haply something worse, in its despite : a cud- 
gel or a ** hardy," I now say, on such an emergen<rf , before 
the most confounding countenance that erer frowned beneath 
a diadem. The foe, then, recking but little my display of the 
tremendous, g^ve a fierce alarm, while in the vehemence of his 
wrath he described three circles, his hind legs being the cen- 
tre, which brought the whole posse of aids and abettors fhst 
and flirious into yiew. And now commenced the fray hi ear- 
nest : beleaguered on every side, my blood, not to speak boast- 
fully, rose vrith the great occasion : my tongue gare vigorous 
utterance to my fbry, and my cane swept gulantly from right 
to left and from left to right, though nrom the wariness widi 
which, 'mid all their fuss and clamour, the war was ws^^ by 
my assailants, it was but seldom that a shriH yelp piercing 
through the din announced its oollision with flesh and blooo! 
Never was man more thoroughly put to it. As I made a dash 
forward upon one, my unprotectea rear was promptly invested 
by another : my only security lay in the rapidity of nry evolu- 
tions, and considering I am a man fire feet five in height and 
fifteen stone in weight, I fairly take credit to myself for per- 
formances in this line, which poor Joe Grimaldi nimself were 
he alive could not eclipse. But a man's sinews are not of 
steel, nor are his lungs as tough as a pair of bellows, and under 
my extraordinary exertions I speedily began to thiqk of va- 
cating a field whereon nothing but a barren display of prowess 
without satisfaction was to be reaped. Accordingly, all my 
craft in strategy was put in practice, and by a most dexterous 
combination of manoeuvres — ^now advancing, now receding, 
now stooping a$ if to seise a stone (incomparable among 
expedients in canine encounters), for the rofid here of course 
was as bare of them as a bam-fioor, and now feigning to fling 
it — I at length contrived to draw the battle from weir own 
ground, and their pugnacity being inversely as their distance 
from home, had the relief, for by this time I was blowing like 
a grampus, of seeing them retire in detachments, giving vol- 
leys in token of triumph and defiance so long as I remained in 
view. This brisk aflfkir concluded with the loss only of a mouth- 
ful or two of my coat-tails, and the gain of a few trifling trans- 
parencies in the legs of my trousers — ^thank my boots, I have 
not to add in those of my person — I proceeded to the scene of 
my next "passage at arms," about half a mile off. 8o ruffled 
was I that at first, after a few score peghs and puft restora- 
tive, I bustled bravely on, desiring nothing so much as an 
opportunity of wreaking ray wrath on some o? the odious race, 
to whleh purpose I providently deposited • few pretty pebbles 
in my pocket. 
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Bat I am pre-eminently a reasoning man, in whom the reicii 
of passion is irat brief, and discretion had so far recovered its 
rkntinl ascendency as I drew nigh the next " picket," that 
I Mgan to think it more prudent, more benevolent I mean, 
to bottle np, or repress I should saj, mv indignation, and try 
what the " g;ent]e charities,*' a bemgn aemeanour and a plea- 
sant saliitanon, might avail in the way of securing a peabefnl 
transit. With this aim I threw a prodigious amount of amia- 
bility (if somewhat more than I felt. Heaven forgive the hypo- 
crisy) into my countenance, and accompanied a few familiar 
fillips of my finger with a most honied, and, as I thought, cap- 
tivating phraseology of address, to a sinister-faced wretch 
who lay recumbent on the nearest threshold. But it would 
not do : up bounced the vile ingrate with obstreperous bay ; 
his myrmiaons were forthcoming on the instant, and in a Jiffey 
I, a grave, reserved, and middle-aged man, a short, stout, and 
not very well-winded man, was in the melee once more, yerk- 
ing my heels out fore and aft, whacking right and left, pufiinff , 
blowing, and altogether cutting such uncouth capers as verily 
it shames me now to think upon. Whether or not it was that 
my resentment, and proportionably thereto my prowess, were 
aggravated by the flitfrant ingratitude displayed, I distributed 
my '* dissuaders" on this occasion with such distinguished em- 

5 basis as well as scienoe, as speedily to create a considerable 
iversion in my favour, and make more than one repentant sin- 
ner yeli> oat " devil take the hindmost,** in such vigorous style 
as to briog a bevy of grandam fogies in wrath from their chim- 
ney comers. *' An* what are yees abusin* the poor craythurs for, 
that wouldn*t harm nobody in the world at all at all, barrin' 
a pig or so ? It's a wonder yees been't ashamed to Ireat the 
poor dumb (!) brutes that way, that niver did an ill hand's turn 
to us nor one belong^g to us, an* it's longer we're acquaint 
with them than you. Come here. Trig — come here, Daisy — in 
there. Snap — down there, Peerie," and so forth. Recrimina- 
tion on sucn opponents was out of the question ; and this brush 
over in rather creditable style, I made all speed firom the 
onited clamour of the ofifended crones and their injured inno- 
eents. 

The next sore point I happily passed in the company of an 
iron-nerved, long-thonged carman, whom I providently en- 
gaged in conversation at the crisis. This fellow minded them 
no more than if they had been so many sods of turf, nor in 
truth did thev, having probably tasted erewhile the crusty 
quality of such a customer, pay much regard to him, althoneh 
not a few ill-favoured glances were cast askew at my poor s^, 
as under his lee I stoutly stumped along ; and some ilUsup- 
pressed growls and spiteful grins gave me to understand that 
1 owed my safety solely to mv company. A jolly beggarman 
I alac k-arday ! that I should ever stand in need of such a 
convoy — to wliose nimble fictions I gave ear for the nonce with 
sinmuar philantliropy, was my next protector, and a sixpence 
for tae safe conduct, at which rate I am pretty confident) 
he seen how matters lay, he would have offered to trudge 
it at my elbow far enough, for the sturdy rogue cared not a 
snnff for them had they been twice as numerous ; and in a 
few seconds after, I saw him with a flourish of lus duster 
enter a hut in the midst of them all. 

But it b needless to dive any farther into the budget of ad- 
Tentnres which then and there befell me, except to mention, 
as a sort of setH>ff, a notable retaliation that t right happily 
achieved on one. of my tormentors. After a scuffle, contested 
on both sides with considerable toughness, I was retirine 
from a sort of drawn battle, when I espied a short-leggec^ 
long-baoked, orook-knee'd, lumpish-looking rascal scnt&nff 
along throu^ a field at a prodigious pace. He had hear! 
the well-known ntthenng-note when at a distance with some 
turf-eutters in abcw, an^ eager for sport, namely, a pluck at 
n^ inexpressibles, lost no time in making for the scene. The 
affair was, however, over before he arrived upon the ground ; 
but determined that his " trevallv" should not be for nought, 
he gave me immediate chase up the road, reserving his fire as 
if intent on close combat alone, and altog^ether showing such 
aa earnest business-like way with him, as made me set him 
down as a singularly crabl)ed customer. On he came at a 
rate that soon left me nothing for it, was I ever so much dis- 
incUned, bat to hce about and stand at bay. Hereupon, 
however — so conversant with currish character was I now be- 
come — a much increased ostentation of action upon his part, 
accompanied with a much diminished rate of progression, and 
a most superfluous discharge of barks, let me into a gratifying 
little secret. *' Ha, my ffentleman," thought I, **is this the 
Wfty the hind lies? Youre not jost so stout a hero m you 


would fain be thought ; and as, i'faith, I have no notion of being 
made sport of by such small ware as joxl, riljust try if I cannot 
grive yon a lesson worth the leamiiM;." With that I again 
showed him my heels, which relieved him of his rather awk 
ward suspense, and, turning round a comer, dexterously 
managed m a few moments to have my lad ensconced in a 
pretty angle, with a deep pool behind him, and a high stone wall 
on either side. Even in the height of my triumph and wrath, I 
could not help noticing the extraordinary mutations the out- 
witted ettercap underwent at this astounding juncture. l*he 
last yelp perisned incomplete : a dismal wonowr-what-ails-him 
bewilderment, horror, cowardice, despair, supplied a sort of 
prelibation of " the condign" my injured honour and outraged 
ri^ts craved in expiation. Before him I flourished my cane 
in a fashion that made the very thought of contact therewith 
terrible*4)ehind him lay the expectant plunge-bath of which 
he, in oommon with all his tribe, entertained a most hydro- 
phobic horror. Thrice he seemed to contemplate an eruption, 
and thrice my waving weapon turned him to the watery eulf 
behind, and m mort^ misery he i^eared t6 balance their 
respective terrors. A cogent persuasive delivered rearward 
in handsome style, created a purtial preponderance in favour 
of the latter. One paw was passed over the fearful brim ; a 
timely reiteration sent the other after ; the avenging rod was 
upraised to give the erand finale, wlien his outstretched tail 
suggested a device, inddi I rapturously seized on to prevent 
that gradual fulfilment of inevitahle fate which the cowardly 
cutiff seemed to meditate. In the fervour of my career I cTen 
laid hands on this appendage of my once so dreaded foe, and 
swinging him aloft, to give him a proper elevation, as well as 
a momentary view of the murkpr abyss to which a fiew aerial 
evolutions were to bring him, dismissed him by a most right- 
eous retribntion to his nte. A g^gling yelp announced the 
crisis of the plump, and a few moments uter, snorting and 
kicking, wriggling and splashing, in a perfect frensy of amase, 
the cmprit emerged, and made way uke mad for the bank. 
Temperin|f justice with mercy, with a noble magrnanimity I 
allowed him to scramble up to the road, vHiich he did with 
most astonishing alacrity, and, without even a shake to his 
bedraggled coat, or more than a glance of horror at myself, 
scurried homeward at a rate with which even his pursuit could 
not compare : he never troubled me again. With this beautiful 
illustration of retributiye justice — oh, that I could but make it 
universal ! — I will wind up the relation of my misfortanes and 
feats on this plaguy but memorable day, which I have selected 
— may my vanity be pardoned — as exhibiting myself, though I 
say it who should'nt sav it, in ratJier a distingmshed point of 
view, as being devoid of certain hnmiliating drcumstanoes with 
which on most other occasions my lot was accompanied, and as 
being at the same time sufficient, without wanton trifling with 
my own feelings and those of others, to make the resentment of 
all who are susceptible of sympathy with thdr kind bum fierce 
against these pestiferous persecutors of our race. I have said 
enough to show, that if we care to maintain that native supre- 
macy which these contumacious rebels make but lurht of ques- 
tiomng, if we wish to rescue our order from the msgrace and 
contumely from such vile sources oast upon it, the time for 
action, systematic, conjoint, national action, has now arrived. 
" Union, say the sages of the rostrum with admiraUe discern- 
ment, " Union is strength." Let us act on the profonnd dis- 
covery ; let combination be the order of the day ; let the cry 
of *' Down with the cynocracy !'* ring resistiess throng^ the 
land ; let pistol pellets and pounded glass be in every one's 

Kssession ; let tne legislature be simuitaneonsly bombarded ; 
; the squire whose game is incontinentiy gobued op in em- 
bryo, the wayfiurer wDose person and all that hangs thereon 
is supinely compromised, the philanthropist who would aug- 
ment human happiness, the numanist who would diminish 
dumb-brute suffenng, the vindicator of the pig, the oat, the 
donkey, and all the tribe of cur-beibitten animals, ay, even 
the fhends (if such besotted beetleheads there be) of the de- 
tested breed themselves, wlio hold it better " not to be** than 
" to be** in semi-starvation, in mangy malevolence, in spiteful 
pugnacity, in the perpetual distribution of snarls, bites, and 
bancs, and reompt ot coffi^ kicks, and cudgels--4et all and 
every of these great and various parties agitate, agitate, agi- 
tate, petition, petition, petition, tnat such oomprehensive mea- 
sures as the enormity of the case demands be fbrthwitii 
adopted for the correction, abatement, or abolition of thia 
national scourge, by taxation, suspension, submersion, decapi- 
tation, or deportation, as to the *' coUaotiT* wisdom'* maj 
most advisahle appear, A Mam« 
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POEM OF THE CHASE. 

Thsre are many poems of great beaaty and interest in the 
Irish language, seyeral of which hare become known to the 
English reader through the medium of a translation. Of 
those poems there is a particular dass known to Irish scho- 
lars by the name of the ** Fenian Tales" — an appellation which 
they oeriye from finn, or Fionn, the son of Cnmhail (the Fin- 
nl of liaopherson), and his heroes the Fiokka Eibonn. 
fionn, renowned for his martial ezpbits, flourished about the 
begiiuung of the third century, nnder Cormac,* of whose 
forces he was the commander-m-chief. He hu been, to the 
Bfilesian bards what King Arthur was to the Britons, the 
theme of many a marrellous achievement and poetic fiction. 
Oisin, bis son, was equally oelebrated as a warrior and a noet ; 
and of him it might be said, as of Achilles, JEscbylns, Alfred, 
Camoens, Genrantes, and many another, that *' one hand the 
sword and one the harp employed." Numerous poems have 
been ascribed to him ; Dut there is no proof that he has a 
legitimate claim to any composition extant. As for the im- 
postures of Macpherson, the^ have been sufficiently exposed ; 
ind no one who has taken pams to investigate the subject, or 
who has the least knowle^pe of Irish history, antiouities, or 
language, will pretend that he is worthy of the slinitest cre- 
dence. The date and origin of the Fenian Tales, from which 
he drew maiiy of the materials of his centos, are altogether 
uncertain. It may seem, however, not unreasonable, from 
slight internal eridfence, to conjecture that some of them may 
have been composed soon after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, though they must since have suffered many changes 
and modifications, t In few countries, if in any, did the Chns- 
tian religion win its way more easily than in Ireland ; and yet 
it can scarcely be supposed that its triumph became xmiversal 
without some reluctance on the part of the people, iriiose 
habits it condemned, and to whose superstitions it was stre- 
nuously opposed. It attempted to produce such a complete 
revolution m their tastes and occupations, that it would be 
surprising had not various objections been started to its re- 
ception. The quiet and devotion of the monastic life formed 
a melancholy contrast to the spirit-stirring excitements of the 
chase, and to those games of strength and skill in which the 
heroes of the Ossianic age delighted. They who r^oioed in 
the cladi of arms, in the music of hounds and horns, and in 
the feast and the revel, could have small taste for the chiming 
of bells in the services of religion, for the singing of psalms, 
and still less for fasting-^ 

— - the waster gaunt and grim, 

That of beauty and strength robs feature and limb. 

The barda, it may well be imagined, who were always not 
only welcome but necessary guests at all the lugh festivals of 
the chiefs and princes, would be among the first to lament a 
change of manners by which their pleasures and honours 
were abridged or abolished ; and to give more effect to their 
complaioit, as well as to conceal its real authors, they put it 
mto the mouth of Oisin, their great master, by poetic licence, 
though in violation of chronology. Thev ascribed to him those 
sentiments which they thought he would have expressed, had 
he really been the contemporary of Saint Patridc.^ At the 
same time it must be admitted, that in the Poem of the Chase 
at least, such a description of the creative power of the Deity 
is given by the saint, as is worthy of a Christian missionary, 

* ConBM niAda,* srandton of " Con cf the hundred battlet.** He 
rdlQcd tety jtm, and wm honoured Mswiieitateinuui ends philoeopher. 

t The reader who fteto an Interest in this ratfect, end in the Oaiianic 
ce nt ro v er iy , if rellwred to the etieyt by the Bev. Dr. Dnimmond and Mr 
O'Reilly hi the fifteenth irolume of the TraniactkNM of the Royal Irith Aca- 
damy. In the Tranaactioaa of the HIbemo-Celtio Society Mr 0*Reiny 
ohnrrea, that ** many beatttUhlpoemf are extant that bear the neme of Oldn, 
bat there ere no good reaaona to auppoie that they are the genuine compo- 
iMona of that herd. If ever they were oompoaed by Oisin, they here since 
•uflbrad ft wonderftil change In their language, and hftve been interpolated so 
as to make the poet and St Fatriokoontemporariea, though the Utter did not 
cenu nence his aposcoUe laboun in Ireland until the middie of the fifth cen- 
tury, when by tne course of neture Oialn must hftve hdn in hia grave about 
«ie hundred and fifty years." 

Since this paper wns sent to the press, the author haa been assured by a 
nost oompeMnt Iridi sehohv that there are manuscript poems attributed to 
OlsIn nottsss than a thousand years old hi the Library of the Dublin Uni- 
versity. It Is much to be wished, for the honour of ancient Irish literature 
and Ibr the l%ht whldi these poems may throw on some dark and disputed 
teplci of Irish hiaiorr, that they may before long be properly analysed and 
fraientad to the pubUo. 

,t Thus Horace exposes the arts of the narasitea and figrtQiM-hunters Qf 
la a dislogut bttwatD TlreilM and Ulyi 


though he is obliged to succumb to the stem indignation of 
the " Warrior Bard." 
Leavinff the further consideration of this su^ect for the 

Present, I proceed to give an analysis of the Poem of the 
Jhase, from which the reader may be enabled in some degree 
to Judge how far Spenser is justifiable in affirming that the 
poems of the Irish oards " savoured of sweet wit and good 
mvention." 

The poem commences by (Msin asking St Patrick if he had 
ever heard the tale of the chase ; and on receiving an answer 
in the negative, accompanied with a request that it may be 
told truly, he feels indignant at the suspicion that he or any 
of the Bionna Eironn could ever deviate from the strictest 
veradty, and retaliates by declaring how much he prised his 
former friends, whose virtues he records, beyond Patrick and 
all his psalm-singing fraternity. Patrick, in reply, exhorts 
him not to indulge a strain of panegyric which borders on 
blasphemy, and extols the power of that great Being by whom 
all tne Fenian race had been destroyed. The mention of his 
friends' extinction caUs forth a fresh burst of indignation from 
Oisin, and leads him to compare the pleasures of the days 
gone by with the melancholy occupations of psalm-singing 
and fasting. Patrick requests him to cease, and not incur 
the impiety of comparing Finn with the Creator of the uni- 
verse. Oisin rephes in a style more indignant, and after 
reciting a number of the glorious exploits of the Fenians, asks 
by what adbievements of Patrick's Deity they can be matched. 
The saint, justly shocked by such daring, accuses him of 
frenzy, and tells him that Fmn and his host nave been doomed 
to heU-fire by that God whom he blasphemes : but this only 
provokes Oisin to make a comparison between Finn's genero- 
sity and the divine vengeance ; and as for himself, it is a suffi- 
cient proof of his sanity that he allows Patrick and his friends 
to wear their heads. Patrick, as if tacitly admitting the va- 
Udity of his argument, pays him a compliment, and re<iueets 
him to proceed with ihe promised tale. Oisin complies, and 
informs him that while the Fenian heroes were feastmg in the 
tower of Almhuin, Finn having withdrawn from the oonqMUiy 
and spied a young doe, pursued her with his two hounds 
Soeolan and Bran as far as SUeve Guillin, where she suddenly 
disappeared. While he and his hounds are left in perplexity, 
he hears a sound of lamentation, and looking round espies 
a damsel of surpassing beauty, whom he accosts, and with 
friendly solicitude asks Uie cause of her grief. She reolies that 
she had dropped her rin^ into the adjoining lake, and adjures 
him as a true knight to dive into the water to find and restore 
the lost treasure. He complies, and succeeds ; and while hand- 
ing her the ring, is suddenly metamorphosed into a withered 
old man. 

Mean time the absence of their chief begins to create some 
fears for his safety in the breasts of the Fenians. Caoilte 
expresses his apprehension that he is irrecoverably lost, when 
bald Conan, the Thersites of the Fenian poems, rejoidne at 
the idea, boasts that he will in future be their chief. The 
Fenians having indulged in a laugh of scorn to hear such arro- 
gance from one they contemned, proceed in quest of Finn, and 
discover the old man, who wMspers in the ear of Caoilte the 
story of his strange metamorphosis. Conan, on hearing it, 
waxes valiant, andutters some bitter reproaches against Finn 
and the Fenians. He is rebuked by Caoilte ; but still conti- 
nuing to vituperate and boast, he is answered at last by the 
sword of Osgar. The Fenians interfere, and having put an 
end to the strife, and learned the cause of Finn's misfortune, 
they search tiie secret recesses of Slieve Guillin, and at length 
fina the enchantress, who presents a cup to Finn, of which he 
drinks, and is restored to nis former strength and beau^. 

Miss Brooke, a lady to whose genius and taste Irish litera- 
ture is greatly indebted, has given a translation of thisjpoem 
m her «* Reliques of Irish Poetry," published fai 178a Every 
Triah scholar is bound to speak with respect of her patriotic 
literary labours, and the present writer would be among the 
kst to pl«ok » angle leaf from the chaplet wbidi adorns her 
brows — 

— neque ego ill! detrahere ausim 
Hserentem capiti multa cum laude coronam.-— HoB. 

Not from her head shall I presume to tear 

The sacred wreath she well deserves to wear. — Fkancxs. 

To Miss Brooke is due the well-merited praise of having 

been the first to introduce the English reader to a knowledge 

I of these compositions. But that province of translation into 

I which she lea the way is open to all, and no one has a right 
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to cUim it as his exclnsiye property. Chapman translated 
Homer: he was followed by tioobes, Hobbes by Pope, Pope 
by Gowper, Cowper by Sotheby. Who will be the next com- 
petitor m this fair fiela of fame ? How many translators have 
we of Virgil, of Horace, of Anacreon, and of all the most 
eminent GrecJc and Latin poets, each advancing a claim to 
Bome kind of snperioritT over his rivals ? Would that we had 
more such honourable nvalship in translations from the Irish 1 
Miss Brooke has been faithful to the sense of her originals ; 
but it appears to the present writer that she not unfrequently 
errs by oetng too diffuse, that several passages are weakenea 
by unnecessary expansion, and that tne spirit of the whole 
can be better preserved in a more varied form of versification 
than in the monotonous quatrains which she adopted. The 
prevalent fault of most poetical translations is diffuseness or 
amplification, by which the thoughts are weakened and their 
spirit lost. Much allowance, however, must be granted to 
those who attempt to clothe in English verse such composi- 
tions as the Irish Fenian tales ; ana any one who makes the 
experiment will feel the difficulty of preserving a just medium 
between a loose paraphrase and a strict verbal translation. 
It is almost if not altogether impossible to translate into 
rhyme without an occasional accessory idea or epithet on the 
one hand, and the omission of some unimportant adjunct on the 
other. The great object should be to preserve the spirit of 
the original — ^to be '* true to the sense, but truer to his fame" 
— nee verbum verba reddere fidus. Some passages could not 
be understood, others would not be endured by any reader of 
taste or refinement if rendered word for word. 

In my next communication I shall send you a translation 
of the first part of the Poem of the Chase — namely, the intro- 
ductory dialogue between Patrick and Oisin. 1" his shall be 
followied by the Bucoeeding part of the poem, should you deem 
such compositions suited to the pages of your "Journal," 
which I hope will be eminently usef^ in promoting both the 
literary and moral taste of the people of Ireland. D. 


DEAF AND DUMB— A MOUNTAIN SKETCH. 

BT MRS S. C. HALL. 

It has been a general and certainly a well-founded complaint 
against Ireland, that the arts, whose influence has extended 
60 much over England and Scotland during the last half cen- 
tury, have made but little progress in " the Emerald Isle." 
It " has sent forth painters, but encouraged none." This I 
fear is true, though lately I have been delighted to observe 
some very happy exceptions to the rule. 

There are many reasons why art and artists have not flou- 
rished in Ireland. The greater number of those who have the 
means to patronise talent are absentees, spending in foreign 
lands the produce of the riches bestowed by the .Mmighty on 
their own — while the minds of the residents are usually so 

Ere-occufued by religions or political controversies, that they 
ave no time to bestow, or attention to give to anything else. 
Another reason I would urge, even at the hazard of being 
charged with national pride, is, the country so overflows 
with natural beauty, that in the matter of landscape painting 
the Irish gentry are hard to please. To those who doubt 
this, I would simply say, come and see ; and if any English 
artist does not discover good cause why they shoula be nlsti- 
dious, all I can observe b, that I shall be very much asto- 
nished. Even the highways are crowded with antiquarian 
and pioturesque beauty ; but road-makers do not seek these 
so much as convenience ; nor are the most-talked-of places 
those where a '* landskipper," as I heard an artist caUed in 
Kerry, will reap the richest harvest. 

^ There are hills and lakes, rivers and glades, of most exqui^ 
site beanty, profusely scattered over the country — far away 
from the mghroads, m the fastnesses of the mountains — and 
even within hearing of the roar of the wild ocean are dells and 
little valleys, cascades, lawns of greenest hue and softest grass, 
where Druids' altars hang upon Sieir mysterious points of rest, 
and the breeze whispers amid mouldering towers — ^memorials 
of the troubled past. StUl, eyes accustomed from their opening 
to really fine scenery are not likely to be satisfied with aught 
that falls short of perfection ; and, as I have said, I find such 
of my countrymen as really love art very hard to please in 
landscape, partioularly in Irish landscape : they have become 
familiar wiui the same scenes from many points of yiew.-.the 
artist can only record one, and it is at least likely that theon» 
p» biM cboseais not the iiayoorite. 


Still, I fear, the chief cause why art has not flourished 
hitherto, must be attributed to the continued excitement of 
religion and politics ; to judge from collateral evidence, the 
influence of tnis excitement b happily on the decrease, for I 
have seen framed prints in several cottages, and observed in 
many dwellings, where paintings would be an extravsf anoe, 
volumes of beautiful engravings displayed as the chief trea- 
sures of their country homes. 

On our late pilgrimage through the beautiful and romantic 
** Kingdom of Kerry" we encountered a native artist, who 
beguiled us of an hour, and interested us deeply. We had 
lingered long in the beantifu] vale of Glei^anff, and still 
longer <m the mountain road which oommancb a view of the 
magic bay and its golden islands, that seem lifted by earth to- 
wards heaven as a peace-offering ; and when we passed throuj^ 
the tunnel, which is still regarded by the mountaineers with 
evident astonishment, the sun was smldng behind the huge 
range of Kerry mountains, which looked the more bleak whoa 
contrasted with the memory of the exceeding fertility of Glen- 
gariff. We were then literally amid both douds and moun- 
tains, and the only sound that disturbed the awful stillness of 
the scene was the scream of an eagle, whi<^ issued from be- 
hind a tower-like assemblage of barren rocks, where most 
probably the eyrie of the royal bird was placed ; the sound 
added greatly to the effect of the scenery, and we drew up 
that we might listen to it more attentii^y ; it was several 
times repeated, and almost at the same instant a fi^sh breeze 
dispersed the mists which had in some degree obscured the 
glory of the departing sun ; and the valley beneath the pass 
oecame literally illuminated wherever the breaks or fissures in 
the opposite mountains permitted the brightness of the sun, as 
it were, to pass through. I had never seen sudi an effect of 
light and shade before, for the mountain shadows were heavy 
as night itself ; I feel I cannot describe either the brightness 
of the one or the intenseness of the other. I am sure the 
scene could not be painted so as to convey any idea of its 
reality. Any attempt to depict the extravagance of nature is 
always deemed unnatural. 

We are weak enough to bound the Almighty's works by 
what has come within the sphere of our own finite observa- 
tions. How paltry this must seem to those who dwell amongst 
the mountains, and read the book of ever varying nature amid 
the silent places of the earth 1 

I had been gazing so earnestly upon the scene below and 
around us, that I luid not noted the sudden appearance of a 
lad upon a bank, a little to the left of the place on which we 
stood; but my attention was attracted by his clasping his 
hands together, and laughing, or rather shouting loudly, in 
evident delight at the scene. There was nothing in his ap- 
pearance different from that of many young goatherds we 
had passed, and who hardly raised their heads from the 
purple heath to gaze at our progress. His sun-burnt lioibs 
were bare below the knee ; but his long brown hair had 
been cared for, and flowed beneath a wide-leafed hat, which 
was garnished, not untastefully, with a couple of wreaths 
of spreading fern. His garments were in sufiiclent disor- 
der to satisfy the most enthusiastic admirer of ** the pic- 
turesque;" and although we called to him repeatedly, it 
was not until a sudden diffusion of cloud had interfered be- 
tween him and the sunset, so as to diminish the light, and of 
course lessen the effect of the shadows, that he noticed us in 
the least ; indeed, I do not thhik he would have done so at all, 
but for the unexpected appearance of another '* child of the 
mist," in the person of a little tangled-looking, bright-eyed 
girl-^literally one mass of tatters — who sprang to where the 
Boy stood, and seizing his hand, pointed silently to us. He 
descended immediately, followed by the little gurl, and after 
removing his hat, stood by the side of our carriage, into which 
he peered with genuine Irish curiosity. 

To our Question of " Where do you live?" the mountain 
maid repliea, ** Neen English," which experienoe hadpreviously 
taught us signified that she did not understand our lan- 
guage. We then addressed oursdves to the boy, when the girl 
placed her hands on her lips, then to her ears, and finally 
shook her head. « Deaf and dumb ?" I said. Upon which 
she replied, |' Ay, ay, deaf, dumb—^eaf, dumb." The little 
creature having so said, regarded him with one of those auick 
looks so eloquent of infant love ; and seizing his hand, lifted 
up her rosy face to be kissed. He patted her head impatiently, 
but was too occupied examining tne contents of our carriage 
to heed her affectionate request. His eye glanced over our 
packages without much interest, vntU they rested upon 9, 
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«maU black portfolio, and then he leaped, and clapped his 
hands, miJchi? ns understand he wanted to inspect that. His 
little companion had evidently some idea that this was an 
intrusion, and intimated so to the boy; but he pushed her 
from hUn, determined, with true masculine spirit, to have his 
own way. Nothing could exceed his delight idiile turning 
over a few sketches and some engravings. He gave us 
eiearly to understand that he comprehended their intent — 
looking fVom our puny outlines to the magnificent mountains 
by which we were surrounded, and smiling thereat in a way 
that even our self4ove could not construe into a compli-' 
ment ; he evinced more satisfaction at a sketch of Glengariff, 
pointed towards the district, and intimated that he knew it 
well ; but his decided preference was riven to sundry most 
exquisite drawings, firom the pencil of Mr Nicoll, of the ruins 
of Aghadoe, Mucross Abbey, and a passage in the gap of 
Dunloe. I never understood before the power of " mute elo- 
quence." I am sure the boy would have knelt before the 
objects of his idolatry until every gleam of light had faded 
iVom the sky, if he had been permitted so to do. 

Nor was his enthusiasm less extraordinary than the purity 
of his taste ; for he turned over several coloured engravings, 
brilliant though they were, of ladies* costumes, after a mere 
glance at each, while he returned again and again to the draw- 
faigs that were really worthy of attention. 

While he was thus occupied, his little companion, struck by 
some sudden thought, bounded up the almost perpendicular 
mountain with the grace and agility of a true-bom Rerry mai- 
den, until shd disappeared ; but she soon returned, sprmging 
firom rock to rock, and holding the remnants of her tattered 
apron together with evident care. When she descended, she 
displayea ita contents, which interested us greatly, for they 
were her brother's sketches, five or six in number, made on 
the torn-out leaves of an old copy-book in pale ink, or with a 
itill paler pencil. Two were tinged with colour extracted 
from plants that grew upon the mountain ; and though rude^ 
there were evidences of a talent the more rare, when the 
circumstances attendant upon its birth were taken into consi- 
deration. The lad coald have had no instruction — ^he had 
never been to school, though schools, thank God I are now to 
be found in the fastnesses of Kerry— the copy-book was the 
property of his eldest brother, and he had abducted the leaves 
to record upon them his silent observations of the magnificence 
of Nature, whose power had elevated and instructed nis mind, 
dosed as it was by the misfortune of being bom deaf and 
dumb, against such knowledge as he could acquire in so wild 
a district. We should not have read even this line of his sim- 
ple history, but for the opportune passing of a " Kerry dra- 
goon" — a wild, brigand-looking young lellow, mounted be- 
tween his market-panniers on his rough pony—who proved to 
be the lad's brother, although he did not at first tell us so. 

" We all,*' he said, " live high up in de mountain ; but I 
can't trust Mogue to look after de goats by himself. His 
whole delight is puttin* down upon a bit of paper or a slate 
whatever he sees. I'd ha' broke him off it long agone ; but he 
was his mother's darUn', and she's wid de blessed Vargin 
these seven years, so I don't like to cross his fancy ; besides, 
de Lord's hand has been heavy on him already, and it does 
no harm, no more than himself, except when any of de chil- 
dre brake what he do be doinff'; den he goes mad intirely, and 
strays I dunna where ; though, to be sure, de Almighty has 
his eye over him, for he's sure to come back well and quiet." 

The lad at last closed our nortfolio with a heavy sigh, and 
did not pereeive until he had aone so that his little sister had 
spread out his own productions on the heather which grew so 
abundantly by the road-side. He pointed to them with some- 
thing of the exaltation of spirit which is so natural to us all 
when we think our exertions are about to be appreciated, and 
he bent over tbem as a mother would over a cherished child. 
His triumph, however, was but momentary — it was evident 
that his hftving seen better things rendered him discontented 
with his own, for whfle gathering them hastily together, he 
burst into tears. 

Poor mountain boy ! I do not think his tears were excited 
by envy, for he returned to our folio in a few moments with 
the same delight as before ; but his feelings were the more in- 
tense because he could not express them ; and he had been 
taught his inferiority^ a bitter lesson, the remembrance of 
which nothing but hope, alUglorious hope, that manifestation 
of hnmortality, can efface. 

We ^ave bin soma paper and pencils, together with a few 
engTATiiigSy mid bad bocq l6ok«d our iMt at Mogue Mtirphy, 


as he stood, his little sister clinging to his side, waving his hat 
on a promontory, while we were rapidly descending into the 
valley. I thought the memory of such a meeting in the moon* 
tains was worthy of preserva^on. 


IMPROPER CONDUCT IN PUBLIC PLACES. 

TffERE is scarcely anything by which a stranger is mord 
forcibly struck on visitmg Paris and other continental cities^ 
than meeting at the museums, libraries, palaces, menageries, 
and other places of exhibitioU, crowds of private soldiers; 
artizans, and persons of inferior degree, who with the greatest 
attention, ana in the most decorous and orderly manner, in- 
spect the various objects presented to their notice ; and who, 
judging from the intelligent manner in which they discuss the 
merits of these obiects, would appear to derive the greatest pos- 
sible advantage from the privileges they enjoy. Amongst thil 
crowd of people it was not an uiSreauent sight, a year or two 
since, to observe some well-dressea individual poking at a 
picture with his fingers, as if his eyes were on the points of 
them, teasing the animals in the menagerie, or possibly in- 
scribing his worthless name on some pillar or statue. You 
might have safely addressed the person whom you saw thus 
employed in EngUsh as one from our own dominions ; and If 
you looked around, you would have seen an expression of 
anger in the countenances of the native spectators, or have 
heard them muttering their just contempt of the ignorance 
and rudeness displayed in thus wantonly mjurin? or defacing 
that which, being publicly exhibited for generu advantaee, 
becomes so far public property as to appeal strongly to ike 
honour of all wcll-thinking individuals for its protection. In 
our own country, a few years since, it required no ordinai*y 
generosity, and no little sacrifice of selfishness, to place with- 
in the reach of our people any works of art or curiosity in the 
shape of exhibitions ; and our government contributed very 
little assistance towards forwarding the great work of na- 
tional improvement by such means. Truly melancholy was 
it then to see the mischief wantonly done to the property of 
the few liberal individuals who offered to share their pleasures 
with their less fortunate fellows ; one instance of which (pro- 
bably one that has wrought much to induce good conduct) 
may perhaps be worth narrating here. In certain beautiful 
pleasure grounds, freely opened to the public, there was to btt 
seen, a row years since, a board bearing the following ia<* 
scription ; — " This mound was planted with evergreens three 
times, and as often trampled down bv thoughtless in<Uyidual8 
admitted to walk in the Grounds : it is now planted a fourth 
time." This was the delicate but touching reproof of the 
worthy proprietor, who may now, however (having sulfored in a 
good cause), congratulate himsielf on the amended habits of 
the people, brought about by the inoreasing enlightenment on 
the subject of the necessity and utility of admitting the humbler 
orders to places of rational and instruotive recreaUon, aided 
by their improved education and temperate habits, which hold 
forth fi;reat encouragement to those who possess the power to 
extend the privileges still too scantily accorded. We are 
indeed satisfied that a most decided improvement in the habits 
and feelings of the humbler classes of the community has really 
taken place within the last few years, and that under judi- 
cious arrangements they might now be admitted safely even 
to exhibitions of objects of great intrinsic value; and in proof 
of this opinion we may state, that about two years sinoe, when, 
on the occasion of the Queen's coronation, the Royal Hiber<* 
nian Academy opened the doors of their annual exnibition to 
the public gratuitously for one day, though thousands took 
advantage of this free admission, not the slightest accident to 
the property or impropriety of any kind whatever occurred. 

If proofs of the utility of thus disposinfr of the sparfr time 
of the people be required, one answer win be^ that they are 
thus at least " kept out of harm's way ;" and in aooomplish- 
ing this (quite a suffioient object for exertion when man*s 
propensities to evil are taken into account), a great deal more 
of good is achieved, for a spirit of inquiry is thus induced, 
and a talent for observation oidtivated, which are the parenta 
of true knowledge, and which, combined with the habit el 
concentrating thought and refieotion, must open up the souroee 
of wisdom, and produce an enlargement of imderstandlnff in 
the fortunate possessor, which older and still too prevalent 
methods of education are eminently calculated to repress. It 
has been observed, until the observation has become trite, 
that " knowledge is power,*' and it is therefore the duty of all 

who Are sensible of the ysUue of mentfil derelopeneat to «rc9ii« 
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rage whateTer tends to promote it ; though, nnfortunately, 
there still exists a dass of men who seek to maintain unde- 
serred saperiority, by keeping all persons subordinate to them 
in ignorance, instead of generously extending to them such 
help as would enable them to adTance in intelligence. How 
diSrorent was the feeling of him who said, that if permitted to 
have his wishes accomplished he would ask but ror two : the 
first, that he might possess all knowledge that man in his finite 
nature can or ought to possess ; and the second, that having 
attained tiiis knowledge, all his fellow-creatures might be 
admitted to a pardcipation of it. 

The vidue of observation as an accessible source of infor- 
mation to all, must be obvious ; the infant observes before he 
reajions, and reason advances with the powers of observing. 
When the man becomes a sage, he may tneorise ; but he must 
first test his wisdom by observation, which would thus ap- 
pear to be the fulcrum on which mind must depend to raise 
itself; and as opportunities of observation are now daily in- 
creasing, it becomes a matter of importance to aid those who 
are incSned, by showing them how to observe, and to draw 
out the latent talent in those who, having eyes, yet see not ; 
and there is no mode in which this can be more effectually and 
agreeably done than by drawing their attention to those na- 
tural objects by which thev are surrounded. The sacred 
writers were well aware or the value of thus directing the 
mind ; and our poets have in manv instances derived applause 
and celebrity from their power of accurately observing and 
faithAilly describing the pnenomena of nature. 

To aid the people in tne acquirement of knowledge so de- 
sirable, our best efforts shall not be wanting, and we propose 
to ourselves accordingly to give a series of papers on Natural 
History, pointing out, in a popular manner, what all who have 
eyes may see, and, seeing, profit by. B. 


ANSALDO AND THE CATS. 
Eyebtbodt, we presume, has heard or read the story of 

*< Whittington and his Cat,*' which is an espedal favourite 
with the worthy citizens of *' London town," where it is matter 
of history that the once poor and firiendless little boy rose 
to be thrice Lord Mayor ; but from the tale quoted below, it 
would seem that the Italians are not without a version of their 
own on the subject. Which of the two is the most ancient or 
original, we confess our inability to decide, but it is a matter 
of very little consequence, as the moral in each is similar, 
namely, that perseverance and industry will generally meet 
their jfist reward, while the endeavours of an idle and impro- 
vident man to realise a great fortune all at once, by some wild 
and desperate speculation, pretty much the same as gambling, 
or even, as we may add, by that detestable and degrading vice 
itself, rarely ftdls to involve the rash projector m ruin and 
disgrace. However, without fatiguing the reader with fur- 
ther pre£aoe, we will present him with the following literal 
transuttion firom the Italian of Lorenxo Magaletti : — 

*' About the time when our Amerigo Vespucci discovered 
the new world, there was a merchant in our town whose 
name was Messer Ansaldo degli Ormani, who, though he had 
become very rich, but yet desirous to double his wewth, char- 
t^ed. a very larve ship, and began to trade with his merchan- 
dise in the newiy-discovered regions of the West. Having 
already made two or three prosperous voyages, he wished to 
return thither once more ; but scarcely had he left Cadiz when 
there arose a most furious gale, which drove him along for se- 
Teral days, without his knowine where he was ; but at lengtii 
fortune was so land as to enable him to readi an island caUed 
Caoaria. He had no sooner done so than the king, being in- 
formed of the anival of a vessel, went down to the port with 
all his nobles, and gave Messer Ansaldo a kind reception : he 
then conducted him to the royal palace, to show his joy at his 
arrivaL IMnner was then prepared in the most sumptuous 
style, and he sat down with Messer Ansaldo, who was sur- 
prised to see a ^;reat number of youths who held in thehr hands 
long sticks, similar to those used by penitents ; but no sooner 
were the viands served up tiian he understood fast enough the 
meaning of such attendance, for 

' Not Xerxes led so many into Greece, 

Nor numerous thus the m3nnnidonic bands. 

As on the scene their countless hosts appeared V 

BSBIO. 


In fact, so many and so large were the rats whidi came in 
from aU quarters, that it was reallv wonderAil to see them. 
Thereupon the youths aforesaid took to theur sticks, and with 
great labour defended the dish fV'om which the long and Mes- 
ser Ansaldo were eating. When the latter had heard add 
seen the multitudes of those filthy animals which were inini- 
merable in that island (nor had any means been found to ex- 
tirpate them), he sought to make the king understand b^ 
sijB^ that he wished to provide him with a remedy by means 
of which he might be freed from such horrid creatures ; and 
running quickly to the ship, he took two very fine cats, male 
and female, and brought tnem to the king, saying that- on the 
next occasion they should be put upon the table. As soon 
therefore as the smell of the meat b^^an to diffuse itself, the 
usual procession made its appearance, when the eats seeing 
it began to scatter them so bravely that there was very soon 
a prc^gious slaughter of the enemy. 

On seeing this, the delighted king, wishing to remunerate 
Ansaldo, sent for many strings of pearls, with gold, rilver, 
and rare precious stones, whid he presented to Messer An- 
saldo, who, thinking he had made a good profit of his mer- 
chandise, spread his sails to the wind, prosecuted his voyage, 
and returned home immensely rich. 

Some time afterwards, he was relating what had oceurred 
between himself and the King of Canana to a circle of his 
friends, when one of them, named Giocondo de Finfali, was 
seized with a desire to mslce the voyage to Canaria himsdf, 
to try his fortune also ; and in order to do so, sold an estate 
he had in the Val d*EIsa, and invested the money in a great 
quantity of jewels, together with rings and bracelets of im- 
mense value ; and havmg given out that he intended to go to 
the Holy Land, lest any should blame his resolution, he re- 
paired to Cadiz, where he embarked, and soon arrived at 
Canaria. He presented his riches to the king, reasoninff in 
this manner — 'if Messer Ansaldo got so mudi for a putry 
pair of cats, how much more wHl be my just reoompe^e for 
what I have brought his majesty !' But the poor man de- 
ceived himself, bemuse the King of Canaria, who highly 
esteemed the present of Giocondo, did not think he could 
make him a fairer exchange than by giving him a cat; so hav- 
ing sent for a very fine one, son to tiiose whidi Ansaldo had 
given him, he presented it to Giocondo ; but he, ♦hwilrmg him- 
self insulted, returned miserably poor to Florence, contmnally 
cursing the King of Canaria, the rats, and Messer Ansaldo 
and his cats ; but he was wrong, because that good king, in 
making him a present of a cat, gave him what ne considered 
the most vajuable thing in lus dominions." W. 8. T. 


INSCRIPTION ON A TOMBSTONE IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF YOUGHAL, 

ON ANME MARIA CABEW, AOED 24. 

'Tis ever thus, 'tis ever thus, when hope hath built a bow*r 
Like that of Eden, wreathed about with many a thomless fiow'r, 
To dwell therein securely, the self-deoeivers trust— 
A whirlwind from the desert comes, and all is in the dust. 

*Tis ever thus, 'tis ever thus, that when the poor heart dings 
YHih all its finest tendrils, with all its flexile rings, 
That goodly thing it deaveth to so fondly and so fast. 
Is struck to earth by lightning, or shattered by the blast. 

'Tis ever thus, 'tis ever thus, with beams of mortal bliss. 
With looks too bright and beautiful for such a world as this. 
One moment round about us tiieir angel light wings play ; 
Then down the vdl of darkness drops, and all is passed away. 

'Tis ever thus, 'tis ever thus, with creatures heavenly fidr. 
Too finely formed to bearthe brunt more earthly natures bear — 
A littie while they dwell with us, blest ministers of love. 
Then spread the wings we had not seen, and seek their homes 
above. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 1840. 


HOLLYBROOK HALL, COUNTY OF WICKLOW. 


Amoko the Ttn muif boiUtlfi)! reudencea of our Dobilltj aod 
Keotrj, lituted within & drive of an hour or two of our metro- 
polis, there is prcbablj not one better wortJiv of & Ti»it than 
that which we have chosen to depict ts the iltuatration of our 
peBont immber — Hollybrook Hall, the seat of Sir Qeorge 
iWerick John Hodson. Bart. It is Bitoatad in Iha countj 
of Wickloir, about a mile beyond the town of Bray, and about 
eleven miles fro« Doblia. 

To direct public attention to this charmiiiK spot is do less 
our pleasure than onr doty, for we feel quite assured that 
eren among the higher classes of oar fellow -dtisens but a very 
few know more respectmg it than ila name and localitv, and 
jMt it will inrpriio the vast majority to bo told that tlollj. 
WW* Hall it no less remarkable for the beauty of the Hjlvan 
"sierj by which it is smrounded, than as afforing in itself the 
"xMt perfect specimen of the Tudor sljle of architecture to 
be found in Ireland. 

That Hollybrook is thus little known to the pabUc, is not, 
Mwerer, their fault : excluded from the eye by high and nn- 
J^hlly itone walls on every side by which it might otherwise 
** aw by the traveller, it is passed without even a dimpsa 
" the bower of beauty, which would attract his attention and 
*»cite the dosirn to obtain a more intimate acquaintance with 
ohjecu of such interest by a reqnest to it.s accomplished 
owner, which wo are tatis£ed would imer be denied. 


Hollybrook Hall, like Clontarf Castle, of which we bar* 
already ^vcd some account, is a fine specimen of the many 
recently erected or rebuilt residences of our nobility and gen- 
trr, which we esteem it onr duty to notice and to pr^se. 
Lflte that fine structure also, it is an architectural creation of 
that accomplished artist to whose exquisite taste and correct 
iadc:ment we are indebted for so many of the most beautiful 
buildings in the kingdom; and in many of its features and 
the general arrangement of its parts, it bears a considerabl* 
resemblance to Uiat admirably composed edifice. In its 

Sound plan and general outhne. however, it is essentially 
fferent ; and il is, moreover, char act eriaed by a pectdiarity 
which perhaps no other of Mr Morrison's works exhf. 
bits, namely, that it has no miied character of style, but is 
in every respect an example of English domestic architecture 
in die stylo of the fifteenth and siiteenth centuries, or, in other 
words, It nniforml; preserves through all its details the cha- 
racter of the Tudor style. 

Id tha choice of this style, as well as ia the general composi- 
tion of the structure, the artist was obviously gnided by a judi- 
cious desire to adapt the building to the pecidiar cbaracter of 
the scenery by which it is surrounded, and the historical 
associations connected with the locality i and a more happy 
result than that which he has effected could hardly be ima- 
gijiod. Seated upon a gnea uid nuaj twnced l>Mk in Ikt 
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midst of venerable yew and other evergreens, and immedi- 
ately above a small artificial lake or pond, which reflects on 
its surface the dark masses of ancient and magnificent forest 
traas, vhich rise on all sides from its banks, and which are 
only topped by the peaked summits of the greater and lesser 
Sugar-Loaf Mountains, as seen through vistas, the building 
and its immediate accompaniments seem of coequal age ana 
designed for each other : and all breathe of seclusion from the 
cares of the world and a happy domestic repose. It would 
indeed be impossible to conceive any combinations of archi- 
tecture and landscape scenery more perfectly harmonious or 
beautiful of their kind. 

Hollvbrook Hall is wholly built of mountain granite squared 
and chiselled, and presents three architectural fronts.* That 
which we have represented in our illustration is the etat firont, 
which faces the small lake or pond, and contains the library 
and drawing-room ; but the principal front is that facing the 
north, on wnich side the entrance porch is placed. The princi- 
pal apartments consist of a hall, library, dining and drawing 
rooms, with the state bed-rooms above them ; and of these 
apartments the hall is the most g^and and striking feature, 
though of inferior size to that of Clontarf Castle. It is thirty- 
four feet long by twenty feet wide, but has an open porch and 
▼estibule or outer hall, twelve feet six inches wide ; and Kke 
every other part of the edifice, its details are throughout in 
the purest style of Tudor architecture. This hall is panelled 
with oak, and is lighted by one grand stained glass window, 
eieht feet six inches wide, and fourteen feet six Inches high. 
This window, which resembles those of the English ecclesiastical 
edifices of the fifteenth century, is divided by 8t<»ie molHons 
into four days, or compartments, and beiiig bmmtifiiUy pro- 
portioned, affords abundant Hffht to the interior. But the 
most imposing feature of the hul is its beantafnl oak staircase, 
which, rising from beneath the window, conducts to a gallery 
which crosses the hall, and communicates with the bed-rooms 
over the principal apartments. The c^ling is of dark oak, 
supported by nn&cipals which spring from gmden eorbda, and 
it IS CTHvened Dy golden bosses, whUSk are placed at the various 
crossings of the rich woodwork, and have a most plea^Df^ effect 
ft^m the contrastiBg relief which they rive to its pervading 
dark colour. The cornice, which is equally rich ana eiegantly 
proportioned, is snrmoimted bj a gilded crest ornament, whida 
D^ its lightness and brilliancy attracts the eye, acnd leads the 
mind to contemplate the fine proportionB and elegance of de- 
sign whidi ehanbcterises the details of the ceifiag in aU its parts. 

Of the other principal apartments it is ouy necessary to 
state that they are ecpudly well proportioned, and have ceil- 
ings of great riehness and beauty, execoted in a bold and 
masterly style of r^ef : ther are of larger sise than the simi. 
lar rooms of Cloatarf Castle, the librarj hems thirty feet 
by seventeen feet six inches, the dtnmg'jrQcaa &irty feet by 

twenty, and the drawing-room thirty-four feet six by twenty. 
Theseai — ' x_ __77?_i.x :. .^_ __. , _.„ . ^ ,.-', 



command 

scenery. An extensive range 

branches off the Hall on its western side, but these are as yet 

only partly erected, and further additions are still wanting to 

carry oat the original design of the architect, and give to the 

edifice as a whole the intricacy and picturesque variety of out* 

line which he intended. 

HoUybrook was originally the seat of a highly respectable 
branch of the Adair fimilj, who, as it is said, though long 
located in Scotland, are descended from Maurice FxtzeeraXa, 
fourth Earl of Kildare. By a marriage with the only daugh- 
ter of the last proprietor of this famihr, Forster Adair, Esq., 
it passed into the possession of Sir Kobert Hodson, Bart., 
descended of sa old English familv, and father of the present 

Sroprietor,^ who succeeded to the baronetcy and estates on the 
eaih of his elder brother the late Sir Rooert Adair Hodson, 
by whom the new stmcture of HoUybrook Hall was com- 
pnenoed. Sir Robert was a gentleman of refined tastes and 
itttel le c tnal acquir^nents — a landscape painter of no small 
meriti and of a poetic mind. The present baronet is, we be- 
Ijeye, similarly gifted, and therefore worthy to be the pro- 
prietor and resident of a spot of such interest and beauty ; 
out he shoiUd rase those odious unsi^^htly walls, which exclude 
HoHybrook from the eye, and make it an unvisited and almost 
noknowiL sotitnde. p.' 


Kone are so seldom found alone, and are so soon tired of 
tjwr own oon^Mlny, as those conceited coxcombs who are on 

tbi best teem with tiieoMelTea. 


TIM CALLAGHAN, 

THE INIMITABLE PIPER. 

Oh ! ye whom business or pleasure shall henceforth lead to 
the countv of Wexford, especially to the baronies of Forth and 
Bargie, should you see a tall, stout, lazy-looking fellow, with 
sleepy eyes and huge cocked nose, dragging his feet along as 
if they were clogs imposed on him by nature to restrain las 
motion instead of helping him forward, dawdling along the 
highways, or lounging about a public-house, with a green bag 
under his arm, beware of him, for that is Tim Callaghan ! — 
fling him a sixpence or shilling if you will, but ask him not for 
music! 

Tim Callaghan seriously assured me " that he sarved seven 
long years wid as fine a piper as ever put chanther ondher an 
arm ; * and that at the end of that well-spent period he began 
to enchant the king's lieges on his own account, master of a 
splendid set of pipes, and three whole tunes {barring a few odd 
turns here and there which couldn't be conquered, and of no 
consequince), a golden store in his opinion. 

*' Ah, then, Tim," said I, when I was perfectly acquainted 
with himself and his musical merits, " what a pity that with 
your fine taste and superior set of pipes you did not tr/ to con- 
quer the half dozen at least I" 

** Ogh, musha !" quoth Tim, looking sulky and annoved, 
*' that same quisthen nas been put to me by dozens, an* I hate 
to hear it ! It was only yistherday that another lady axt me 
that same. ' Arrah, ma'am,' ses I, * did ye ever play a thune 
on the pipes in yer life ?' * Niver, indeed,' ses sbe, lookin' 
ashamea ov her ignorance, as she ought. * Bekase if ye did,' 
ses I agin, *ye*a soon say, *' bright was yerself, Tim Cal- 
laghan, to get over the three thunes dacently, widont axin' 
people to do what's onpossible." ' An' now I appail to you. Miss, 
where's the use ov bodherin' people's brains wid six or seven 
whin three does «ty business as well ?" 

As in duty bound, I admitted that his argument Was un- 
answerable, and thenceforward we were the best firiends pos- 
sible. Grateful for mv patience and forbearance, he eternally 
mangles the three unfortunates for my gratification ; and I 
doubt if I could now rebsh them with their fair proportions, so 
accustomed as I have been to Tim's *' short measure !** 

After all, Tim Callahan was a politic fellow ; and these 
three tunes were expressly chosen and leamt to win the ears 
and suffrages of all denominations of Christian men. Thus, 
the *' Boyne water" is the propitiatory sacrifice at the Pro- 
testant's door, " Patrick's Day^ at that of the Roman Catho- 
lic, and when he is not sure of the creed of the party he 
wishes to conciliate, to suit Quakers, Methodists, Seekers, and 
Jvmpersy *'God save the Queen" is the third. For many 
years he was contented to give these favourite airs in their 
origioal purity ; but some wicked wight — a gentleman piper, 
I suspect — has at last persuaded him that his melody would 
be altogether irresistible if he would introduce some orna^ 
mental variations^ ** such as his own fine taste would suggest ;" 
and poor Tim, unaccustomed to flattery, and wholly unsuspi- 
cious of the jest, caught at the bright idea, conquered his na- 
tural and acquired laziness, and made an attempt. When he 
thought he had mastered the difficulties, he did roe the honour 
to select me as judge to pronounce on his melodious acquisi- 
tions ; and all I shidl say anent them is, let the blackest hy- 
pochondriac that ever looked wistfully at a marl-hole or his 
garters, listen to Tim Callaghan's ** varry-a-shins," and watch 
his face while performing them, and he will require "both 
poppy and manoragora to medirine him to sleep,' if sleep he 
ever will again for laughing ! 

When Tim arrives at a gentleman's door, his usual plan is 
to commence with the suitable serenade, and drone awav at 
that till the few pence he is piping for sends him away con- 
tent. But if he is detained long, and he sees no great chance 
of reward or entertainment within doors, he becomes furious, 
and in his ire he rattles up that one of the three which he sup- 
poses most disagreeable and opposite to the politics of the 
offender. If the party be a Roman Catholic, ne wiH be un- 
pleasantly electrified, and all his antipathies aroused, by ** the 
Boyne water," performed with unusual spirit ; and if a oiurch- 
goer, he will never recover the shock of " Patrick's Day," 

?iven with an energy that will render the wound unhealable ! 
f he is asked for any favourite or fashionable air — and von 



lows of course ; luid if th« impertiiient suitor for noreitied in 
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his ignoraace persists ia demanding more than is to be had, 
he is angrily cut short, especially if of inferior rank, with 
** How bad ye are for sortins 1 It er masther wad be contint 
wid what I gave ye, an' thankful into the barginl'* Thus 
qualified to please, it is not to be wondered at that he is cele- 
brated through three baronies as " the piper !" 

When first I had the pleasure to' see and hear Tim Cal- 
laghaa, it was in the middle of winter, dark and dreary, and 
in a retired country plaoe, where even the " vile screeclung 
of the wry-necked firo*' would have been welcome in lieu of 
better. ConceiTe our ecstaoy, then, when the inspiring drone 
of the bagpipe startled our ears into attention and expects^ 
tion ! The very serrants were clamorous in expressing their 
delight, and in beseeching that the piper should be brought 
into the house and entertained. The petition was wanted, 
the minstrcd was led in " notlunff loth," and seated in the 
hall. Well, Tim's first essay at Uie minister s house was of 
course " the Bovne," played very spiritedly and accurately 
on the whole, with the exception of a few rather essential notes 
that he omitted as unnecessary and troublesome, or (as the 
serraats supposed) in consequence of the cold of his fingers ; 
and finally they took him to tne kitchen, and seated him oppo- 
site to a blazmg fire. '* Now hell play in airnest V* oned 
they, as one and all gathered round him in expectation of 
music. 

Our piper being now in the lower regions, among the inferior 
gentry, and willing to please all orders and conditions, begins 
to consider whether he shall repeat the '* Boyne," or commence 
the aU-enlivening " Patrick's Day." 

" What religion is the sarrints ot ?" replied he at length to 
a little cow-boy gaping with wonder at the grand ornaments 
of the pipes. 

" They are ot all soarts, sur," whispered Tommy in reply, 
and reddening all over at the great man's especial notice. 

" Ot all soarts !" mutters Tim significantly ; then dedding 
instantly, with much solemnity of face and strength of arm 
he squeezed forth the conciliating *' God save the King." 

The butler listened awhile wiui the sapient air of a judge. 
. " You're a capitial performer, piper I" said he at length 
patronizingly, and with a hand on each hip ; ** an' that's a fine 
piece OY Hanmbars compersition ! but it is not shutable for all 
occashins, an' a livelier air would agree with our timperament 
betther. Change it to somethin' new." And tucking his 
apron aside, he gallantly took the rosy tips of the housemaid's 
fingers and led her out, while the gardener as politely handed 
forth the oook. The piper looked sullen, and still continued 
the national anthem as if he knew what he was about, and 
was determined to play out his tune. The butler's dignity 
bristled up. 

" Raillv," he observed, and smiled superciliously, " we are 
very loyal people hereabouts, but at this pertickler moment 
we don't want to join in a prayer for our savrens welfare ! 
Stop that melancholio thing, man I an' give us one of Jack- 
fiou^jigs." 

'* Out ov fashin," quoth Tim sullenly, *' but TU give ytz 
one <u good,** and " Patrick's Day" set them all in motion for 
a quarter of an hour. 

') Oh, we're quite tired ov that 1" at length lisped iho honse^ 
maid ; ** do, piper, give us a walse or co-dhreelle. Do you 
play * Tanty-po/pitty ?' Jem Sidebottom and I used to dance 
it beautifully when 1 lived at Mr A 


'si" 


" What does ^ea c^l it ?" asked Tim rather sneeringly. 

" Tanty-po/pitty," replied the damsel, drawing herself up 
with an air enough to kill a piper ! 

" Phew 1" returned the musician contemptuously, " that's 
out ov ^hin too ; but Til give yez one as good ;" and the 
I* Bovne" followed, played neither faster nor slower than he 
had been taught it, which was in right time, and any thing 
but dancing tune, to the no small annoyance of the dancers. 
Another and another jig and reel was demanded, and to 
all and each Tim Callaghan replied, " I have'nt thaty but 
^11 give yez one as good;" and the " King," the " Boyne," and 
the ** Day/' followed each other in due succession. 

^as tnere an3rthing more provoking I There stood four 
^f^ve, xealous votaries of Terpsichore, with toes pointed and 
^eads erect, anxiously awaiting a further developement of Tim 
CaUaghan's powers ! There stood the dancers, looking beseech- 
^gly at the piper ; there sat the piper staring at the dancers, 
wondermy what the deuce they waited for, quite satisfied that 
^^y had got ail that could reasonably be expected from him, 

" An' have you nothin' else in yer chanther ?" at last angrily 
demwded the butler. 


" E-..ah ?" drawled Tim Callaghan, as if he did not under- 
stand the querist. 

The question was repeated in a higher key. 

" Arrah, how bad yez are for sortins I" retorted the {uper ; 
** yer masther wud be contint wid what I gave yez, an' thank- 
ful into the bargin !" 

" By Jupither Amond /" exclaimed he of the white apron^ 
« this beats all the playin' I ever heerd in my life ! Arrah, 
do ye ever attind the nobility's concerts ? — Ha ! ha 1 ha 1" 

" 'Pon my voracity," cried the smiling honsemaui, ** I am 
greatly afeerd he will get 'piper's pay — more kicks than 
halfpence.*— .Ha! ha! ha I" 

** An' good enough for him 1" added the gardener ; ** a fella 
that has out three naif thunes in the world, an' none ov them 
right 1 Arrah, what's yer name, avic ?" 

" What's that to you ?" growled the piper. 

" Oh, nothin' f Only I thought that you might be * the pip^r 
that played before Moses.' — Ha ! ha ! ha 1" 

" Oh I the world may wag 

Since he got the bag" * 

sang the cook, as she returned to her avocations. But the 
butler, as master of the ceremonies, showed his disappointment 
and displeasure in a summary ejection of tho unfortunate min- 
strel from the comforts of the fire and the house altogether. 

Again I had the exquisite delight of hearing Tim Callaghan. 
It was in another part of our county, and where he was quite 
a stranger. A lady had assembled a number of young per- 
sons to a sea-side dance one evening ; but, alas ! ere the hour 
of meeting arrived, she had heard tluit the fiddler she expected 
was ill, and could not possibly attend her. What was to be 
done ? Nothing I 

When the guests arrived, and the dire news communicated, 
the gentlemen in spite of themselves looked terrifically glum, 
as if they anticipated a dull evening ; and the bright coun- 
tenances of the ladies were overcast, though as usual, sweet 
creatures I they tried to look delightful under all visitations. 
In this dilemma one of the beaux suddenly recollected that 
** he had seen a piper coming into the village that evening ; 
and he thought it was probaole he would stopfer the night at 
one of the public-houses." Hope instantly illuminated all 
faces, and a messenger was forthwith dispatched for the man 
of music. For my part, whenever I heard a piper mentioned^ 
I knew who was fuU before me. 

" What sort of person is your piper ?" asked I of the gentle- 
man that had introduced the subject. 

" A tall, stout, rather drowsy-looking fellow,*' was the reply. 

" Oh !" cried I, "it is the Inunitable I-itis Tim Callagh^r 

I was eagerly asked if he were a good performer ; and as I 
could not venture to reply with any degree of gravity, one 
other person present, who knew honest Timothy and his ways, 
with admirable composure answered, " That under the shield 
of Miss Edgeworth s mighty name he would decline trumpet- 
ing the praises of any one, she having expressly declared in 
her novel of ' Ennui, that ' whoever enters thus announced 
appears to disadvantage ;' and therefore," said my friend, " we 
leave Tim Callaghan's musical merit to speak for itself." No- 
thing could be better than this, and the effect Tim produced 
was corresponding. 

^Vhile the nmssenger is away for our piper, I must relate an 
anecdote of another servant, and a rustic one too, once sent 
on a similar errand. John's master had friends spending the 
evening with him, and he desired his servant to procure a musi- 
cian for the young folks for love or money. In about half an 
hour John returned after a fruitless search ; and instead of 
saying in the usual style that "he could not find one," he 
flung open the drawing-room door, and announced his unsuc- 
cess in the following impromptu,* spoken with all due empha- 
sis and discretion — 

" I searched the city's cir-cum-fe-rence round. 
And not a musician is there to be found ! 
I fear for music you'll be at a loss, 
For the fiddler has taken the road to Ross I" 

and then made his bow and retired. The etty, by the way, 
was a village of some half-dozen houses. So much for John, 

and now for Tim Callaghan. 

Presently- the identical Tim made Ms appearance, and was 
placed in high state at the top of the room, with a degree of 
attention and respect fully due to his abllitipf^. For ray part, 
the very sight or Tim, and Uie thought of bis consummate 

* Fact I He compoiod and spoke the vcriot at I give them. 
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Assurance or stupidity in attempting to play for dancing, 
lunused me beyond expression ; but I suppressed all symp- 
toms of this, and kept my eyes and ears on the alert in expecta- 
tion of what was to follow. A bumper of his favourite punch 
was prepared for him, and while sipping it, I thought he cast a 
scrutmixing and anxious glance on the company, probably think- 
ing how he should adjust his politics there. But he had little 
lime to pause. A quadrille set was immediately formed, and he 
was called on to play ! — t\x9 Bapient belles and beaux never 
dreaming that a modem piper even might not play quadrilles. 
Never did I find it so dimcult to restram mvself from immode- 
rate laughter ! There stood the eight elegantes, ringleted, 
perfumed, white-gloved, and refined ; and there sat Tim Cal- 
laf ban in all his native surly stupidity, dreadftilly puzzled, 
'* looking unutterable things," humming'^and hawing, and tim- 
ing and droning much longer than necessary — not m the least 
aware of the demand that was to be made on himself or his 
pipes, but puzzling his brains as to which of his own he should 
play^r*^ 

" A auadrille, piper ! — the first of Montague's !** called out 
the leaaing gentleman. 

" Hl-ah \ ' said Tim Callaghan, opening his sleepy eyes, sur- 
prised into some little animation. 

** Thft ftrst of Montague's set of quadrilles !" repeated the 
bean. 

" Offh, Mountycute's is out ov fashin ; but FU give yez one as 
good ; and the company being mixed, of whcise opinions he 
could not be sure, the quadrillers wore astounded with ** God 
aave the King" in most execrable style ! 

All stared, and most laughed heartily ; but what was of more 
consequence to poor Tim, his arm was fiercely seized, and he 
was stopt short m the midst of his loyalty by an angry demand 

" if he could play no quadrilles ? Not or ? and the 

names of a dozen quadrilles and waltzes were mentioned, that 
the unfortunate minstrel had never heard of in all his days and 
travels ! In his dire extremity he commenced " the Boyne,'* 
when at the instant some person called the lady of the house. 
The name seemed a Catholic one — a sudden ray of joy shot 
through his frame to his fingers' ends, and from thence 'to his 
pipes, and poor " Patrick's Day" was the result. A kind of 
J^^ng quadrille w^as then danced by the least fastidious and 
Detter humoured of the party ; the first top couple, superfine 
exquisites I — the lady an importation from London, and odo- 
rous of ** Bouquet a-la-Reine," and the gentleman a perfect 
" Pelham," from the aristocratic arch of his brow to his 
shoe-tie — ^having retreated to their seats with looks and ges- 
tures of horror and disgust, quite unnoticed by Tim Calla- 
fhan, who bor© himself with all the dignity of a household 
ard of the olden time, in his element, playing his own favou- 
rite tune, and quollity actually dancing to his music ! It was 
a great day for the house of Callaghan ! 

Well ! as there seemed nothing better to be had, *' Patrick's 
Day" continued in requisition, now as a quadrille, now as a 
country-dance, by all who preferred motion to sitting still, 
before and after supper, till at last every one was weary of it, 
and a general vow was made to drop the " Day" and take the 
" Boyne," and endeavour to move it as we best could. By 
that time, too, our ]jiper seemed most heartilv tired of his 
patron saint, and having quaffed Us fourth full-flowing goblet, 
i^peared to be rather inclined for a doze than to renew his 
melody. But he was roused up by our worthy host, who, good, 
gay Old man ! was the vej^ soul of cheerfulness. 

*• For pity*8 sake, piper,*^ said he, " try to give us something 
that^ we can foot it to ! I was not in right mood for dancing 
to-night till now. If you be an Irishman, look at the pretty 
eirl that is to be my partner for the next dance, and perhaps 
Eer eyes may inspire even yow, you drowsy fellow, with mo- 
mentary animation, and perform a miracle on your pipes !" 

Short as this address was, and gaily as it was uttered, it 
had no other effect on our piper ttum administering an addi- 
tional soporific. 

While the old gentleman was speaking, 4he drowsy god was 
descending faster and faster on Tim Callaghan. He dozed 
and was shaken up. 

" What does yes want V* growled he at length. " What the 
d— 1 does ye« want?" looking as if he would say, 

" Now my weary lips I close ; 
Leave me, leave me to repose." 

" Music 1 music I" said our host, laughing. " Any sort of 
music, any sort of noise," and he left the piper and took his 
place amongst the dancers. 


Tim mechanicallv fumbled at his pipes, while the gentlemen 
busied themselves in procuring partners. There was silence 
for some seconds. "Begin, Piper," called out our host. 

" Out ov fashin," mutterea Tim in broken half-finished sen- 

tences ; " but — 111 — give — ^yez — one — as — good ;" and a 

long, a loud reverberating snore at the instant made good liis 
promise of music almost ^ls harmonious as the sounds elicited 
from his bagpipe 1 1 

Imagine to yourselves, ye who can, the scene that followed. 
The salts-bottle and i>erfumed handkerchief of the exquisites 
were in instant requisition, as if they felt sensations of faint- 
ing ! the nervous started as if a pistol went off at their heads, 
and those who bore the explosion with fortitude joined in a 
chorus of laughter, increased to pain when it was perceived 
that the Inimitable, noways disturbed or alarmed, prolonged 
his repose, and agreeably to the laws of music, and in excel- 
lent taste, brin^g in his nasa/ performance m 9. grmod Jin&ie 
to each resounding peal ! 

" Now," observed the fnend who had answered for me at 
a critical crisis, " has not Tim Callaghan made his ownpane^ 
gyric ? Has not his merit spoken for itself? What a ngure 
our inimitable piper would have cut, had we ushered him in 
with a flourish of trumpets !" 

When the cachinnatory storm had subsided, and when all 
considered that their unrivalled musician had had enough of 
slumber, he was once more aroused, to receive his well-earned 
guerdon, when the following colloquy commenced : — 

** Pray, piper, what is^your name ?" demanded the master 
of the house, with all the gravity of ama^trate on the bendi, 
and drawing forth his tablets. 

« E— ah ? Why, Tim Callaghan." 

" Hal Tim Calfaghan (writing), I shall certainly remem- 
ber Tim Callaghan ! I suppose, Tim, you are quite cele- 
brated?" 

" E— ah ?" 

" I suppose you are very well known ?" 

" Why, those that knowed me wanst, knows me agin," quoth 
Tim Callaghan. 

" I do believe so 1 I think I shall know yon at all events. 
Who taught you to play the pipes ?" 

" One Tim Hartigan, of the county Clare." 

" Had he much trouble in teaching you ?" 

** He thrubble ! I knows nothin' ov his thmbble, but faix 
I well remimber me own ! There is lumps in my h^d to this 
very day, from the onmarciiul cracks he used to give it when 
I wint asthray." 

"Hal ha I hal Oh, poor fellow 1 Well, farewell, Tim 
Callaghan I — ^pleasant be your path through life; and may 
your fame spread through the thirty-two countieB of gre^ 
Erin, till you die surfeited with glory !" 

" Faix, I'd rather be surfeited wid a good dinner I" quoth 
Tim Callaghan, and made his exit. 

For a couple of years I quite lost sight of Tim, and I began 
to fear that he had evanished from the earth altogether " witii- 
out leaving a copy ;" but, lo I this very summer, that *' bright 
particular star" appeared unto us again, with a strappmg 
wife, and a young Timotheus at his heels— ^ perfect fac- 
simile of its father, nose, sleepy eyes, shovel fieet and all ; and 
all subsisting, nay flourishing^ on three tunes and their unri- 
valled " varry^-shins !" M. G. " 


The Dead Alite In my youth I often saw Glover on 

the sta^e : he was a surgeon, and a good writer in the Lon- 
don penodical papers. When he was in Cork, a man was 
hanged for sheep-stealing, whom Glover smuggled into a field, 
and by surgical skill restored to life, though the culprit had 
hung the full time prescribed by law. A few nights after, 
Glover being on tne stage, acting Polonius, the revived 
sheep-stealer, full of whisky, broke into the pit, and in a loud 
voice called out to Glover, " Mr Glover, you Know you are my 
second father ; you brought me to life, and sure you have to 
support me now, for I have no money of my own : you have 
been the means of bringing me back into the world, sir ; so, 
by the piper of Blessington, you are bound to maintain me." 
Ophelia never could suppose 'she had such a brother as this. 
The sheriff was in the house at the time, but appeared not to 
hear this appeal ; and on the fellow persisting in his outcries, 
he, through a principle of clemency, slipped out of the thi^atre. 
The crowd at length forced the man away, telling Um that if 
the sheriff found him alive, it was his duty to bang him over 
again I — Recollections of 0*Keefe. 
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LARUS MINUTUS, THE LITTLE GtJLL. 
This bird, hitberto known in Great Britain only as on oce^- 
lioiul and rare risitant, hag now been wlded to the Famw of 
Ireland— ona of a pair »een beliveen Shannon Harbour and 
Shannon Bridge having been «hot in the month of Maj of tbe 
preaent jear, by Walter Boyd, Esq* i>f the 97th regimeat, and 
presented by him to the Natural History Socaety of Dublin. 
It has been stuffed b; Mr Glennon of Suffolk Street, who con- 
tinues logmtiry tbe toTera of natural history by > free inspec- 

The Little Gull was fint noticed oith certunty as a British 
bird by Honta^e, who, in the Supplement to Ms Ornithologi- 
cal Dictionary, published in 1813, described an immature spe- 
cimen, the plumago being that of tbe yearling in transition to 
ita vnntfT grh. The Irish specimen, on the contrary, is 
inTeited with its full summer plumage, as described by Tero- 
miack. The head and upper portion of the neck are black ; 
the lower portion of the neck and under parta of the body are 
white, and at first exhibited a rosy tint, which as is usual 
quickly fitdc<l after death ; rump and tail white ; upper parts 
peari grey, the secondaries and tjuilts being tipped with white ; 
leg) aod tone bright red ; bill of a reddish brown, rather than 
•r the de^ lake of Temminck, or arterial blood-red of Selby ; 
its length ten inches, or somewhat more than one-half of that of 
the blackheaded gnU (Lama ridlbundui), its nearest cor^ener. 

Little has been added to the history of this bird as briefly 

Een by Temminck as follows : — " It inhabits the rivers, 
ei, and seaa of the eastern countries of Europe ; is an occa- 
donal visitant of Holland and Gertnany ; is common in Russia, 
Livonia, and Finland ; and very ranily wanders to the lakes 
of SwitEerland. It feeds on iusecta and worms, and breeds in 
the eastern and soathem countries." 

In America the Little Gall was noticed on the northern 
journey of Sir John Franklin, and it is numbered by Bona- 
parte amongst the rarer birds of the United States—render- 
mg it probable that the American continent includes alsi 


breeding habitats. To this we may reasonably add. 
derin^ the itate of plunu^ of the Irisb specimens, the season 
of their fiacBTerr, the inland locality in which they were seen, 
and the analc^ in habits between them and the other black- 
headed ^Is with which they wore associated— a belief and 
hope that the Uule Gull will yet be found to br^ed on some 
of the wide expanses of the Shannon, or on the takes of Ros- 
conunon, Leitrim, and Sllgo. 

To understand the rdatim of this gull to the other species 
of the aame genus, it is necessary that we should take a rapid 
■arrey of the whole family ; and happy are we to indulge onr- 
■dres in inch m«nt«l rambling, as many a gladsome reminis- 
cence wO] be awakoied both in onr own and in our readers' 
minda by tbe mention of these well-known birds. Few indeed 
are there who at some period of their lives have nut wandered 
to the ^M-ride to Bi^y the eibilarating influence of the sea 
brwM, and to revd, perchance, on the nch feast of knowledge 
which the many ttrange but admirably formed creatures of 
the deep mtut eter present to the inquiring and contemplative 
mind. T» them the sea-mew or gull must be familiar, both 
in ihoH of tbe larger species, whi<£ are seen heavily winging 
thmr way «T«r the watin, or poised in air, wheeling round to 


approach their surface, and in those of lighter and more aiirial 
form, which, in the words of Wilson, "enliven the prospect 
by their ury movementa^-now skimming closely over the wa- 
tei7 element, watching the motions of the snrges, and now 
rising into the higher regions, sporting with the winds :" and 
we may surely add, still m the words of that enthusiastic wor- 
shipper of Nature, that "such lealoos inquirers must have 
fonnd themselves amply compensated for all their toil, by ob- 
serving these neat and clean birds coursing along the rivers 
and coasts, and by inhaling the invigorating breeies of the 
ocean, and listening to the soothing murmurs of its billows." 
Nor could they fall to notice how admirably the while and 
grey tints which prevail in the plumage of these birds harmo- 
nise with those of air and ocean — a species of adaptation t^i^ 
is manifest in all the works of nature, no colours, however 
varied, presenting to tbe eye an incongmons or disagroeahle 
picture, and no sounds, however modified by the throats of a 
thousand feathered warblers, jarring as discord on the ear. 
Well may we judge from this that our senses were framed in 
nnison with all created objects, and that the right test of ex- 
cellence in music, painting, or poetry, is, " that it is natural." 

The genus Lamt (Gull) of the early writers included 
many birds now separated from it — the Skuos, or parasitic 
gulls ; Lestris ; the Terns, or aea^swallows ; Sterna; and some 
others — the consequence of increaong Icnowledge in natural 
science being tbe gradual limitation of genera by the use of 
more precise and restricted characters. All these genera 
now form part of the family of Laridie, or gull-like birds — the 
system of grouping together those genera which exhibit strik- 
ing analo^es in plumage or habits securing tiie advantages of 
a natural arrangement, without the danger of (hat confiisioa 
which so often results ftvm loosely defined genera. The ten- 
dency is indeed to still fiirther subdivision— the hittivnko 
fLanii rinaj having been made the type of a new genus, ' 
Rissa (Stephens), and the blackheaded gnlls classed together 
as the genus Xema (Boie) — the periodic change of the ootour 
of their heads from the white of winter to the black of summer, 
thdr more ramd and tern or swallow-like flight, and (heir 
inland habits, forming so many striking and apparently natu. 
ral marks of distinction. To this genus, if finally admitted, 
will belong the Little Gull CXtma minuta). 

The term Larut is adapted from the Greek, the ancient 
Latin name as used by Pftny being Gmiie. Brisson (1763) 
applies Lana to some of the larger spodcs, and Gania to a 
multitude of others ; but there is much confVision in his iden- 
tifications of species, and the line of separation was not wdl 
considered. Modem writers also subdivide the gulls, fbr the 
sake of convenience, into two sections — the larger, or thoss 
varying from nineteen to tvrenty-six or more inches in length, 
the "(glands" of Temminck; and the smaller, or " Monetim" 
of Temminck. But this system of division is imperfect, as it 
vmIs the remarkable relation enisting between many of the 
larger and smaller gulls, which should not therefore be sepa- 
rated fh>m each other. This relation was noticed by some of 
the earlier writers. Willoughby designates under tho name 
Larui cinema huxurim both the herring and the lesser black- 
backed galls ; and under that of T/omt cineretti miitor, the 
oommon sea-gull. This kind of relation is indeed strikingly 
displayed amongst Briti<<h gulls— as in the greater and lesser 
blackjacked gulls, the Glaucous and Iceland gulls, the her- 
ring and common gulls, and, we mav add, tho blackheaded 
and little gnlls ; and it is very probable that further research 
will show that it exists still more widely. 

From Aristotle or Pliny little can fie gleaned of the his- 
tory of these birds. Anstolle states that the Gavin and 
Mergi lay two or three egga on the rock — the Gavire in 
summer, the Mcrgi in the beginning of spring — hatching the 
eggs, but not building in the manner of other birds. Pliny 
says that tbe Gavis build on rocks, the Mergi sometimes on 
trees -, from which remark it appears prob^le that tbe genns 
Mergta then included not merely the various divers, but also 
the cormorants, as was formerly conjectured by Turner. 
Whilst, therefore, tho anrient Latin name of gull, Gama, 
has been entirely removed from modem nomenclature, the 
word Mergus has obtained a signiKcation very limited in com- 
parison to that which it enjoyed among the ancients, being 
now applied to the Mergansers alone, althoogh for a time re- 
stored by Brisson to the Colymbi, which, as possessing the 
property of diving in its highest perfection, seem most enti- 
tled to retain it, whilst the term MTganter might be judici- 
ously applied to the genus now called by some. Jlferyut, as 
waa done by Aldrovaadu*, Willoughby, Bnsson, and Btepbena, 
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The remoi'kable differences in the habits of euUs, which 
foiTU in part the basis of separation, as suggested by Boie in 
the case of the blackheaded gulls, were early noticed. Old 
Gcsner (1587) says that some gulls dwell about fresh waters, 
others about the sea ; and from Aristotle, that the grey gull 
seeks lakes and rivers, whilst the white gull inhabits the sea. 
Every one indeed must have noticed the docks of guUs which 
occasionally appear inland, and share with the rooks and other 
corvids the rich repast of grubs which is afforded by the 
fresh-ploughed land. The. common gull (Larus canturj is one 
of those wnicli indulge in these terrestrial excursions ; but the 
blackheaded gulls (Aema) select even the inland marshes as 
their breeding-places. The more truly maritime gulls select 
islands or rocks, on the surface of which they deposit their 
eggs, as the kittiwake the narrow ledges of precipitous cliffs, 
the young being reared witlisafetv, where it would seem that 
the least movement must plunge them from the giddv height 
into the abyss below. This beautiful illustration of toe power 
of instinct to preserve even the nestling from danger, is admi- 
rably displayed on the northern coast of Mayo, where at 
Downpatriclc Head the whole face of the perpcnidicular lime- 
stone cliff iR peopled by line above line of guus, flying, when 
disturbed by a stone thrown either from mischievous or cnri^ 
ous hand, in screaming flocks from their eggs or young, and 
as quickly settling upon them again, without^ as it were, dis- 
turbing the equilibrium of either in a place where to move 
would be to tumble into destruction. The clamour of the 
kittiwake is indeed so great on such occasions that it has 
ffiven rise in the Feroe Islands to a proverb, " noisy as the 
Rita in the rocks." The eggs of several species of gulls are 
used as food, being regularly sought for as such oa the coast 
of Devonshire and other maritime places, but those of the 
blackheaded gulls are considered the best, aad often substi- 
tuted for plover eggs. The flesh of ^Is was considered by 
the ancients unfit for the food of man; not so by the modems, 
who, though probably no great admirers of it, have not entirely 
rejected it. Hence Willoughby tells us (1676) that " the sea- 
crows (blackheaded gulls) yearly build and breed at Norbnry 
in Staffordshire, in an island in the middle of a great pool, in 
the grounds of Mr Skrimshew, distant at least 80 miles ft'om 
the sea. About the beginning of March hither they oome ; 
about the end of April they build. They lay three, four, or ^ve 
eggs of a dirtv green colour, spotted with dark brown, two 
indies long, oi an ounce and half weight, blunter at one end. 
The first down of the young is ash-coloured, and spotted with 
black. The fii*st feathers on the back, after they are fledged, 
aro black. Wlien the voung are almost oome to their full 
growth, those entrusted by the lord of the soil drive them 
from off the island through the pool, into nets set in the 
banks to take them. When they have taken them, they feed 
them with the entrails of beasts ; and when they are fat, sell 
them for fourpenoe or fi vepence a-piece. They take yearly about 
one thousand two hundred young onos ; whenoe may l>e com- 
puted what profit the lord makes of them. About the end of 
July they all fly away and leave the island." And in Feroe, 
according to Landt (1796), the flesh of the kittiwake is 
not only eaten, but considered " wdl-tasted." As pets, gulls 
have always on the sea-coast been favourites, Gesner quotes 
from Oppian, " That gulls are much attached to roan — ^fa- 
■^miliarly attend upon him ; and, when watching the fishermen, 
as they draw their nets and divide the spoil, olamoronsly 
demand their share." In our own boyish experience we knew 
one, poor Tom, which grew up under our care to maturity, 
and, unrestrained by any artificial means, flew away and re- 
turned again as inolination impelled it — recognising and an- 
swering our voice oven when flying high in air above. But, 
aia** ! like too manv pt-'ts, he fell a saorifice to the loss of that 
instinct which would have led him to shun danger. He joined 
a crowd of water-fowl on a small lake on the Start Bay Sands. 
His companionp, alarmed at the approach of the fowler, flew 
unharmed away ; but poor Tom, with ill-judged confidence, 
left tho water arvd walked fearlessly towards the enemy of all 
winged creatures, who could not allow even a guU to escape, 
and, alas ! ho was the next moment stretched lifeless on the sand. 
Here we shall arrest our pen. Perhaps we have dwelt too 
long on this interesting genus of birds, and yet we would hope 
that some of our readers may profit by our remarks, and be led 
to watch with an inquisitive eye the many animated beings 
which surround them, and thus to read in Nature's never- 
tiring, neter-exhaitited volume, new lessons of wisdom — ^new 
proofs of tlie exalted intelligence which hu created every 
thing perfect and good of its kind. J. E. P. 


THE CHASE, 

▲ POEM TBAN8LATED FBOM THE IRISH. 

OI8IK. 

O son of CaJphruin 1 then whose ear 
Sweet chant of psalms delights to hear, 

Hast thou ere heard the tale, 
How Fionn urged the lonely chase. 
Apart fh)m all the Fenian race, 

Brave sons of Innisfail ? 

PATRICK. 

O royal bom 1 whom none exceeds 
in moving song, or hardy deeds. 
That tale, to me as yet untold, 
Though far renown*a, do thou unfold 

In truth severely wise, 
From fancy's wanderings far apart : 
For what is fancy's glozing art 

Bnt falsehood in disguise ? 

OISIN. 

O ! ne'er on gallant Fenian race 
Fdl falsehood's accusation base : 
By faith of deeds, by strength of hand, 
By trusty might of oattle-Drand, 
We spread a»r our glorious fkme, 
And safely from ea(£ conflict oame. 
Ke'er sat a monk in holy chair. 
Devote to chanting hymn and prayer. 

More true than the Fenians Dold : 
No chief like Fionn, world around. 
Was e'er to bards so gen'rons found, 

With gtfts of ruddy gold. 
If lived the son of Mome fleet. 

Who ne'er for treasure burned ; 
Or Duine's son to woman sweet. 

Who ne'er from battle turned, 
But fearless with his single glaive 
A hundred foemen dared to hrave : 
If lived Macgaree stem and wild. 

That hero of the trenchant brand ; 
Or Caoilte, Ronan's witty child. 

Of liberal heart and open band; 
Or Oscar, once my darhng boy, 
Thy psalms would bring me little joy. 
If lived, the Fenian deeas to sing. 

Sweet Fergus with his voice of glee; 
Or Daire, who trilled a faultless string. 

Small pleasure were thv bells to me. 
If lived the dauntless little Hugh, 

Or Fillan, courteous, kind and meek. 
Or Conan bald, for whom the dew 

Of sorrow yet is on my cheek. 
Or that small dwarf whose power could steep 
The Fenian host in death-lite sleep — 
More sweet one breath of theirs would bo 
Than all thy clerks' sad psalmody. 

PATRICK. 

Thy chiefs renowned extol no more, 
O son of kings — ^nor number o'er ; 
But low, on Bended knee, record 
The power and glory of the Lord ; 
And beat the breast, and shed the tear. 
And still his holy name revere. 
Almighty, by whose potent breath 
Thy vanquished Fenians sleep in death. 

OISIN. 

Alas I for Oisin — dire the tale 1 

No music in thy voice I hear ; 
Not for thy wrathful God I wail. 

But for my Feniatks dear. 
Thy God ! a rueful God I trow. 
Whose love is earned by want and woe I 
Since came thy dull psahn-singing crow, 
How rapid away oar pasthnes flew, 

And all that diarmed the soul ! 
Where now are the royal gifts of gold. 
The flowing robe with its satin fold. 

And the heart-delighting bowl? 
Whera now the feast, and the revel hi^, 
And the jocnnd dance and sweet minstrelsy. 
And the steed loud-neighing in the morn, 
With the music sweet of honnd and born, 
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And w«U-itniied ^ards of coast and bay ? 
All, all like a dream have passed away ; 
And now we have clerks >vith their holy qualms, 
And books, and bells, and eternal psalms, 
And fasting — that waster gaunt and grim. 
That strips of all beauty l:^th body and limb. 

PATRICK. 

Oh I cease this strain, nor longer dare 
Thy Fionn, or his chiefs, compare 
With him who reigns in matchless might, 
The King of kings enthroned in light. 
'Tis he who frames the heavens and earth ; 

'Tis he who nerves the hero's hand ; 
'Tia he who oalls fair fields to birth. 

And bids each blooming branch expand : 
He Bives the fishy streams to run, 
And iiehts the moon and radiant sun. 
What deeds like these, though great his fame, 
Canst thou ascribe to Fionn s name ? 

OISIN. 

To weeds and grass his princely eye 

My sire ne'er fondly turned ; 
But tie raised his country's glory high. 

When the strife of warriors burned. 
To shine in games of strength and skill. 
To breast the torrent from the hill. 
To lead the van of the bannered host — 
These were his deeds and these his boast. 
Where was thy God, when o'er the tide 

Two heroes* hither bore 
Of LfOchlin, king of ships, the bride. 

And carnage heaped the shore ? 
When Tailk on Fenians hacked his brand, 
'Twas not thy God's, but Oscar's hand 

That hero prostrate laid ; 
When rough- voiced Manus swept the coast, 
If HTed thy God, the Fenian host 

Had triumphed by his aid. 
When Aluin, Anver's son of fame, 
Round Tara rolled the bickering flame. 
Not by thy King's, but Oscar's glaive 
The warrior sank in a bloody grave. 
When haughty Dearg advanced in pride 
With his shields of sold o'er Lochlin's tide, 
Why lingered then uiy cloud-borne Lord 
To save our host from his slaughtering sword ? 
Oh ! glorious deeds arise in crowds. 

Of the gallant Fenian band ; 
But what is achieved by thy King of the clouds — 

Where reddened he his hand ?* 

PATRICK. 

Here let this vain contention rest. 
For frenjET. Bard, inspires thy breast. 
Supreme m bliss God ever reigns : 
Thy Fionn groans in hell's domains — 
In penal fire — in lasting chains. 

OI6IN. 

SbmH glory to thy potent King 
His ciiains and fires on our host to bring ! 
Oh I how unHke our generous ch^, 
Who, if thy King felt wrong or grief, 
Would soon in arms, with valour strong. 
Avenge the erief, redress the wrong. 
Whom did the Fenian king e'er see 

In thraldom, pain, or fear. 
But his ready gold would set him free, 

Or the mi^ht of his victor spear ? 
This arm, did frenzy touch my brain. 

Their heads from thy clerks would sever, 
Kor thy erozier here, nor white book remun, 

Nor thy bells be heard for ever. 

TO BS CONTINUED. 

ntbente 


Dettera utcrai Jaculatus arces 
Terralt urbem.— Mos. 


Heaven*! eternal Sire, 


WlUi ftnf rigki'Orm^ at hU own temple* buri'd 
Hit tbunden, and alarm'd a goiUy world — Francis. 

I «C Oirin'a eapre oai oM night justly ahock the piety of St Patrick. But 
jettt be remembered that Oiain it no convert to CbriitUiDity ( on the con- 
gsry* ht ii oppowd to it, pcbacipaUy becsuie it had put lo rad to bli fiivou< 


a-E£ 


EGYPT AND SYRIA— MEHExMET ALL 

The boasted civilisation which Mehemet Ali has introduced 
into the countries under his sway is entirely superficial, and 
has no origin whatever in any real improvement or ameliora- 
tion in the condition or for the benefit of their respective po- 
pulations ; and the reason why a contrary impression has so 

generally prevailed amongst late travellers is as follows : 

When travellers arrive at Alexandria, and more particularly 
those of name or rank, they immediately fall into the hands 
of a set of clever persons, some of them oonsuls, who having 
either made their fortunes by the Pacha, or having them to 
make, leave no efiGort unemployed to impress them with fa- 
vourable opinions of his govemraenU They are then pre*' 
sented at the Divan, where, instead of a reserved aostere- 
luoking Turk, they find a lively animated old man, who con- 
verses freely and gaily with them, talks openly of his projects 
to come, and of his past life, tells them that he is glad to see 
them, and that the more travellers that pass through Egypt, 
the better he is pleased ; that he wishes every act of his'go^ 
vemment and institutions to be known and seen, and that t he 
more they are so, the better will lie be appreciated. He then 
turns the conversation to some subject perscmal to them, for 
he is always well informed of who and what they are, and 
what they know, and at last dismisses them with an injunction 
to visit his establishments with care, and to let him know 
their opinion of them on their return ; and if they happen to 
be persons of distinction, he offers them a cavass to accom- 
pany them on their journey. All this is done in a simple 
pleasing manner, which can hardly fail to captivate when 
coming from so remarkable a man. Instructed by the clique, 
and won by the Pacha, they proceed on their journey to 
Cairo, where the delusion begun at Alexandria is completed ; 
for travelling through the country is now easy, and compara- 
tively safe to what it was, and establishments of various 
kinds, such as polytechnic schools, schools of medicine and 
general instruction, and manufactories, have been formed in 
Cairo and those p>fts of the country which are most fre- 
quently visited. These are under the direction of foreignet^, 
chiefly Fren<dimen, and are open to those who choose to visit 
them; consequently, as the greater proportion of travellers 
seek for siehts more than instruction, these gentlemen, won 
at Alexandria, and delighted at the facility of their Journey 
from that place, neither turn to the right nor the left firom tho 
beaten track, but, judging of what they do not see by that 
which is purposely prepared to be shown them, return to £u- 
rope, ana on grounds such as I have above described, and 
without looking an inch beneath the surface, proclaim the 
Pacha the civiliaer and regenerator of Egypt. How far such 
is the case, you will be able to judge from what follows, in 
which there is no exaggeration. The journey I made extended 
up to the second cataract on the Nile, throughout Egypt and 
Nubia, and then through Palestine, the whole of Syria, and 
the Libanus. I consequently visited very nearly all the coun- 
tries under the domination of Mehemet Ali, and as I did not 
allow myself to be influenced at Alexandria, and misled no 
occasion of informing myself of the state of things whilst on 
my journey, I may fairly say that I can give an unbiassed 
opinion as to what is gomg on in that unhappy part of the 
world. 

Jn Egypt the whole of the land belongs to the Pacha ; be- 
ndes himself there is no land-proprietor, and he has the abso- 
lute monopoly of every thing that is gfrown in the country. 
The following is the manner in which it is cultivated : — Por- 
tions of land are divided out between the fellahs of a village, 
according to their numbers ; seed, corn, cotton, or other pro- 
duce, is given to them ; this they sow and reap, and of the 
produce seventy-five per cent, is immediately taken to the 
Pacha's depots. The remaining twenty-five per cent, is left 
them, with, however, the power to take it at a price fixed by 
the Pacha himself, and then resold to them at a higher rate. 
This is g^erally done, and reduces the pittance left them 
about five per cent, more ; from this they are to pay the ca- 
pitation tax, which is not levied according to the real number 
of the inhabitants of a village, but according to nimibers at 
which it is rated in the government books ; so that in one in- 
stance with which I was acquainted, a village originally rated 
at 200, but reduced by the conscription to 100, and by death 
or flight to 40, was still obliged to pay the full capitation ; 
and when I went there, 26 of the 40 had been just bastinadoed 
to extort from them their proportion of the sum claimed. 
AftW die capitation comes the tax on the date-trees, rahcci 
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from 30 to 60 paras by the Pacha, and that of 200 piasters 
a-vear for permission to use their own water-wheels, without 
which the lands situated beyond the OTerflow of the Nile, or 
too high for it to reach, would be barren. Then comes an 
infinity of taxes on every article of life, even to the cakes of 
camels* dung which the women and children collect and dry 
for fuel, and which pay 25 per cent, in kind at the gate of 
Cairo and the other, towns. Next to the taxes comes the 
corvee in the worst form, and in continual action ; at any mo- 
ment the fellahs are liable to be seized for public works, for 
the transport of the baggage of the troops, or to track the 
boats of the government or its officers, and this without pay 
or reference to the state of their crops. 

When Mehemet Ali made his famous canal from Alexandria 
to the Nile, he did it by forcibly marching down 150,000 men 
from all parts of the country, and obliging them to excavate 
with their hands, as tools they had not, or perhaps could not 
be provided. The excavation was completed ia three months, 
but 80,000 men died in the operation. Then comes the curse 
of the conscription, which is exercised in a most cruel and 
arbitrary manner, without any sort of rule or law to regulate 
it. An order is given to the chief of a district to furnish a 
certain number of men; these he seises like wild beasts 
wherever he can find them, without distinction or exemption, 
the weak as well as the strong, the sick as well as those in 
health ; and as there is no better road to the Pacha's favour 
than showing great zeal in this branch of the service, he if 
possible collects more even than were demanded. These are 
chained, marched down to the river, and embarked amidst the 
tears and lamentations of their families, who know that they 
shall probably never see them again : for change of dimate, 
bad treatment, and above all, despair, cause a mortality in 
the Pacha's army beyond belief ; mutilation is not now con- 
sidered an exemption, and the consequence of the system is, 
that from Assouan, at the first cataract, to Aleppo, you lite- 
rally speaking never $te a young man in a village ; and such 
is the depopiSation, that if things continue as thev now are 
for two years more, and the Pacha insists on keepmg up his 
army to its present force, it will be utterly impossible for the 
crops to be got in, or for any of the operaUons of agriculture 
to be carried on. 

The whole of this atrocious system is carried into action by 
the cruelest means — ^no justice of any sort for the weak, no 
security for those who are better off : the bastinado and other 
tortures applied on every occasion, and at the arbitrary will 
of every servant of the government. In addition to this, the 
natives of Uie country are rarely employed— never in offices of 
trust — and the whole government is entrusted to Turks. In 
short, the worst features of the Mameluke and Turkish rules 
are still in active operation ; but the method of applying than 
is much more ingenious, and the boasted civilization of Mehe- 
met Ali amounts to tliis : that being beyond doubt a man of 
extraordinary talents, he knows how to bring into play the 
resources of the country better than his predecessors did, but 
like them entirely for his own interest, and without any refer- 
ence to the well-being of the people ; and that with the aid of 
his European instruments he has, if I may say so, applied the 
screw with a master-hand, and squeezed from the wretches 
under his sway the very last drop of their blood. 

Such is the state of these two countries. Syria is perhaps 
the worst off of the two : for the Egyptians used to oppression 
bear it without a struggle ; whilst tiiie Syrians, who nad been 
less harshly treated in old times, writhe under and gnaw their 
chain. — Trom the Sun newspaper. 


Rotation Railway. — This invention aims at effecting a 
complete revolution in the pres«it mode of railway construc- 
tion and locomotion. In place of having the ormnary rails 
and wheeled carriages, two series of wheels are fixed alon? 
the whole length of the road at about two yards apart, and 
at an equal distance from centre to centre of each wheel. 
These wheels are connected throughout the whole length of 
the line by bands working in erooved puliies keyed on to the 
same axle as the wheels, but ue axles of one side of the line 
are not connected witii those of the opposite line The axles 
of the wheels are raised about one foot from the ground ; the 
ton of the wheel, whidi is proposed to be of 3 fS^t diameter, 
wUl be therefore elevated 2|- feet above the surface. On 
these wheels is placed a strong framing of timber, having an 
iron plate fastened on each side in the line of the two series of 
wheels. A Uttle within tMs bearing frame, so a9 juat to clear 


the wheels, is a luggage-box or hold, descending to within a 
few inches of the ground, in which it is proposed to stow all 
heavy commodities, for which purpose it is well adapted, 
opemng as it does at either end, and its flooring dose to the 
surface of the ground. At each end of the lower part of the 
framing of this luggage-box, are fixed horizontal guide or 
friction wheels, working against the supports of the bearing 
wheels and puliies, by which arrangement curves will be tra- 
versed with little firiction, and it will be inmossible for the 
framing to quit the track. The framing of timber will be 
about 19 feet in length, so that it will rest alternately on six 
and eight wheels, but never on less than six. On this framing 
the passenger carriages are erected, which, in its progression 
forward, it is thought will be kept steady ana free from 
lateral motion by the weight in the lugga^e>box, assisted by 
^e horizontal guide- wheels. Locomotion is produced by put- 
ting the wheels in motion by means of machinery at dther 
end, which would be effected for an immense distance with a 
moderate power, as there would be very tittle more fnction 
due to the wheels than that arising from their own weight ; 
and the frame which bears the carrii^e would not be nm 
on to the bearing-wheels until the whole were in motion, 
when its weight would act almost after the manner of a fly- 
wheel, resting as it would on the periph^y of the bearing- 
wheels. It will be perceived that by this plan the bearines 
of the wheels must be kept perfectly in the direction of tae 
plane of the road, whether inclined or horizontal ; otherwise 
serious concussions would occur. But this would not be the 
case by the depression of one wheel, or even by its entire re- 
moval, as the rraminp^ will be constructed sumdently stiff as 
not to deflect by havmg the distance of the bearings doubled. 
If this plan should be found to answer, it wiU present 
facilities of transport never before thought of, as carriages 
might be continually dispatched without a chance of colli- 
sion, either by stoppage or from increased speed of the last 
beyond the preceding. It also promises to remove the present 
great drawback to railway profession, viz. the being able to 
surmount but very slight acclivities by locomotive power with 
any profitable load ; but by the rotative system, inclines may be 
surmounted of almost any steepness without the diance of acd- 
dent. If a band should break, the action of this railway would 
not be impeded, as the power being transmitted f^m either 
end, rotation would take place throughout its whole length, 
but the power would not be transmitted from either end past 
the disjunction. Even should two bands be destroyed at a 
distance from each other and on the same side of the track, 
its action would not be destroyed, for although the isolated 
portion of wheels would be dead, those on the other side of 
the track would be in action, which, with the horizontal guide- 
wheels, would move forward the carriage, although, on such 
portion, at a diminished speed. Instead of an increased out- 
lay being required in the formation of railways on this system, 
it Is estimated that a very considerable saving will be ejected, 
as a single track will be sufficient, with sidings of dead wheels 
at the termination of the several portions into which a long 
line would be divided. In crossing valleys, a framing of piles 
to support the bearing- wheels would be quite sufficient, and 
the road might be left auite open between eadi Hne of wheds, 
as it would be impossible for the carriage to quit the trade, 
and therefore no necessity for making a solid road for safety 
sake. — Civil Engineer ana Architects Journal, 

Maonanimitt When the Spanish armies invested Ma- 
laga in 1487, when in possession of the Moors, a circumstance 
occurred in a sortie from the city, indicating a trait of cha- 
racter worth recording. A noble Moor, named Abraher 
Zenete, fell in with a number of Spanish children who had 
wandered from their quarters. Without iniuring them, he 
touched them gently with the handle of his lance, saying, 
" Get ye gone, varletSj to your mothers." On being rebuked 
by his comrades, who inquired why he had let them escape so 
easily, he replied, " Because I saw no beard upon their 
chins." An example of magnanimity (says the Curate of Los 
Palacios) truly wonderful in a heathen, and which might have 
reflected credit on a Christian hidalgo. — Prescott's History 
of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, JBoston, 1839. 
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PADDY CONEELT, THE GALWAY PIPER. 


Wk n««d bkrdi; have (cquunted our Irish readers that in the 
preSied sketch, which our admirable fHend the Burtoo hus 
made for ui. they are presented with the eenuiae portrait of a 
|Hper, and an Irish piper too — far the face of the man. and 
Ihp instrament on n^ich he is ptavin^, are equatlj natiooal 
and rhamcteristic — both gccuiae Irish : in that wetl-pro- 
portioned otbI countenance, so expressive of pood sense, gen- 
tleness, and kindlj sentiments, we have a good example of a 
form of face very commonly found amonr the peaiaotrj of the 

Iwest and south of Ireland— a form of ^co which Spunheim 
distingnithed aa the true PhcBnician physiog^iomy, and which 
at all events marks with certainty a race of southern or 
Semitic origin, and quite distinct from the Scythic or northern 
Indo-European race to numerous in Ireland, and charactpr- 
iied bj their l^ter hair and rounder Awes. And as to the 
bigpipei, thej vfl of dw nxxt approved Iriirii kind, beMiti. 


IHiUy finished, and the very instmment made for Crump, the 
greatest of all the Munster pipers, or, we miglit say, Irish of 
modem times, and from which ho drew his singularly deli- 
rions music. Musical reailerl do not laugh at the epilliet we 
have applied to the sounds of the ba)qiipe: the music of 
Crump, which we havp often heard frnm himself on thcFC very 
mpes, was truly delicious even to the moit refined mnsical cars. 
These pipes after Crump's death were saved as a national 
reiic by our fHend the worthy and patriotic historian of Gal way 
—need wa say, James Hardiman— who, in bis charactoristio 
spirit of generosity and kindness, presented them to their pre- 
sent possessor, as a person likely to take good care of tnea, 
and not incompetent to do Justice to their powers ; and the 
gilt WHS nobly and well bestowed I Tet, truth to tell, Paddr 
Coneely ia not to be compared with John Crump, who, acoor^ 
Ing to the recoUectioiu of him wbieb ding to onr la^Dory, 
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was a Paganini in his way — a man never to be rivalled — and 
who produced eflFects on his instrument previously imthought 
of, and which could not be expected. Paddy is simply an 
excellent Irish piper — Inimitable as a performer of Irish jigs 
and reels, with all their characteristic fire and buoyant 
gfdety of spirit—admirable indeed as a player of the music 
composed for and adapted to the instrument ; but in his per- 
formance of the plaintive or sentimental melodies of his coun- 
try, he is not able, as Crump was, to conquer its imperfections : 
he plays them not as they are sung, but — ^like a piper. 

1 et we do not think tus want of power attributable to any 
deBciency of feeling or genius in Paddy — far indeed from it : — 
he is a creature of genuine musical soul ; but he has had no oppor- 
tunities of hearing any g^eat performer, like that one to whom 
we have alluded, or of otherwise improving, to any considera- 
ble extent, his musical edifcation generally : the best of his 
predecessors whom he has heard he can imitate ajid rival sue* 
cessfiilly ; but still Paddy is merely an Irish piper — the piper 
of Galway par excellence : for in every great town in the west 
and south of Ireland there is always one musician of this 
kind more eminent than the rest, with whose name is justly 
joined as a cognomen the name of his locality. 

But we are not going to write an article on Irish pipers, or 
to sketch their general characteristics — we have no such 
presumption as to attempt any thing of the kind, which we 
feel would be altogether abortive, and which we are sure will 
be so perfectly done for us by our own Carleton. We only 
desire to present a few traits in the character of an individual 
of the species ; and these after all are more relating to the 
man than the musician. We are anxious, moreover, to let 
our English, Continental, American, and Indian readers 
understand that all our pipers are not like ** Tim Callaghan" 
with his three tunes, of whom a sketch has been given by a 
fair and ingenious contributor in our last number. Tim with 
his three party tunes may do very well for the comfortable 
farmers in the rich lands of the baronies of Forth and Bargie 
— Lord ! what sort of ears have they ? — but he woiUd not be 
" the man," nor the piper either, " for Galway I" Paddy can 
play not three tunes, but three thousand : in fact, we have 
often wished his skill more circumscribed, or his memory less 
retentive, particularly when, instead of firing away with some 
lively reel, or still more animated Irish jig, he has pestered 
us, m spite of our nationality, with a set of quadrilles or a 
galloppe, such as he is called on to play by the ladies and 
gentlemen at the balls in Galway. But what a monstrosity 
— to dance quadrilles in Galway ! Dance indeed : no, but 
a drowsy walk, and a look as if they were going to their 
grandmothers' funerals. Fair Galwegians, for assuredly you 
are fair, put aside this sickly affectation of refinement, which 
is equallv inconsistent with your natural excitability, and with 
the healthy atmospheric influences by which you are sur- 
rounded. Be yourselves , and let your limbs play freely, and 
your spirits rise into joyousness to the animating strains of 
ihe Irish jig, the reel, and the country dance ; so it was with 
your fathers, and so it should be with you. 

But we are wandering, perhaps, from our subject, forget- 
ful of our friend Paddy, of whose character, not as a piper 
but as a man we have yet to speak; and a more interesting 
character in his way we have rarely met \^ith — a man de- 
prived by fate of eyesight, yet by the light of his mind track- 
in|^ his journey through life in one continued stream of sun- 
shme, beloved by many, and respected by all whose respect is 
wort.h possessing. We had heard enough of his possession 
of the qualities which had procured him this respect, inde- 
pendently of his musical renown, before we had met with him, 
to make us desire his acquaintance ; and on a visit with some 
friends to Galway last year, we made an endeavour for two or 
three days to get him to our hotel for an evening, but in vain. 
He was from home on his professional avocations, and could 
not be found, till, on taking our way towards Connemara, we 
encountered a blind man coming along the road, who we at 
once concluded must be the Galway piper ; and we were right. 
It was Paddy Coneely himself, who had returned home for a 
chanee of clothes, and was on his way back to Galway to 
spend the evening with a party of gentlemen by whom he was 
engaged to play during tne Rogatta. We could not, how- 
eveif, conveniently return with him, and so we determined 
very wisely to carry him off with us ; and this we were easily 
able to do by first making a seizure of his pipes, after whicn 
we soon had him, a quiet though for a whue a repining cap- 
tive. " Oh ! murdher, what will Mr K— . — and the gentle- 
ynen think of me »t all at all?" exclaimed Paddy, « f^eyer 


mind, Paddy," we replied, " they can hear you often, but we 
may never have another opportunity of doing so ; so come 
along, and depend upon it you will be as happy vrith ua as 
with the gentlemen at the Regatta ;" and so we trust he was. 
In a few minutes after, we haS Paddy croning old Irish songs 
for U8« and pointing out all the objects of any interest or 
beauty on either side of the road, and this with a correctness 
and accuracy whicli perfectly astounded us. " Is not that a 
beautif^ view of Lough Corrib there now. Sir ? That's St 
Oran's Well, Sir, at the other side of the road we are now 
passing. Is not that a very purty place of Mr Burke's ?" and 
so on with every feature on either side to the end of our day's 
journey at Ou|[iiterard. 

We kept PaSdy with us for a fortnight, when we brought 
him safely back to Galway ; and during that time, as well as 
sinoe, we had frequent opportunities of observing his accurate 
knowledge of topographical objects, and his modes of acquir- 
ing it. Ask any questions respecting an old church or castle 
in nis hearing, and ten to one he will give a more correct de- 
scription of Its locality, and a more accurate account of its 
aiae, height, and general features, than any one else. Speak 
of a mountain, and he will break out with some such remark 
as this-~" I discovered a beautiM spring well on the top of 
that mountain. Sir, that no one before ever heard of." Ills 
knowledge of atmospheric appearances and influences is equally 
if not still more remarkable. He can always tell with the 
nicest accuracy the point from which the wina blows, and pre- 
dict with a degree of certainty we never saw excelled, the pro- 
bable steadiness of the weather, or any approaching chancre 
likely to take place in it. He is a perfect barometer in this 
way, for his conclusions are chiefly drawn from a delicate per- 
ception of the state of the atmospheric air imperceptible to 
others, and are rarely erroneous. On a fine sunny morning; 
when the lakes are smooth, the mountains clear, and the sky 
without a cloud, we remark to him that it is a fine morning. 
" It is, Sir, a beautiful morning." " And we are sure of hav- 
ing a fine day| Paddy," we continue. " Indeed I fear not. Sir ; 
the wind is comine round to the south-east, and the air is 
thickening. We'fl have heavy rain in some hours," or " be- 
fore long." Again, on a rainy momino^, when everything 
around looks hopelessly dreary, and we feel ourselves booked 
for a day in our inn, we observe to him, " There's no chance 
of this day tiUcing up, Paddy." But Paddy knows better, and 
he cheers us up with the answer, " Oh, this will be a fine day. 
Sir, by and bye. The wind is getting a point to the north, 
the clouds are rising, and the air is getting drier. We'll have 
a fine day soon." 

The power thus exhibited of acquiring such accurate know- 
ledge of localities, and of atmospheric appearances and influ- 
ences, without the aid of sight, affords a striking example of 
the capabilities beneficently vested in us, of supplying the 
want created by the accidental loss of one organ, by an 
increase of activity and aouteness in some other, or otfiers. 
These capabilities are equally observable in the lower animals 
as in man ; but their degree is very various in individuals 
of both species, being dependent on tne delicacy of organiza- 
tion and amount of intellectuality which the Individual may 
happen to possess. Thus the power to supply the want of vision 
by the exercise of other organs, is not given to every blind 
man in any thing like the degree enjoyed by the Galway 
piper, who is a creature of the most delicate nervous organi- 
zation, and a man of a high degree of intellectuality. Paddy 
is a genuine inductive philosopher, never indolent or idle, 
always in quest of knowledge either by inquiry or experimental 
observation, and drawing his own conclusions accordingly. 
To observe his processes in this way is not only amusing but 
instructive, and has often afforded us a high enjoyment. 
When Paddy comes to a place with which he has no previous 
acauaintance, he commences his topographical researches with 
as little delay as possible, first about the exterior of the house, 
which he examines all round, measuring with his stick its 
length and breadth, and calculates its height ; ascertains the 
situation of its doors and the number of its windows, and 
makes himself acquainted with the peculiarities of their form 
and material : he next proceeds to the out-offices, which he 
surveys in a similar manner, feeling even any stray cart, car, 
or wheel-barrow, T^ich may be lying in the courtyard or barn, 
and determining whether they are well made or not. If a cow 
or horse come in his way, he will subject them to a similar 
examination, and, if asked, pronounce accurately on their 
points, condition, and value. Having satisfied himself >vith 
(in esanunatioQ of aU th?s9 nearer objects, if time permit jx^ 
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then extends his researches to those more distant — as the 
roads, ascertaining their breadth, &c. ; the neighbouring 
bridges, streams, rivers, and eren mountains; the nature of the 
soil too, and state of the crops, are attended to. While we were 
sojourning at the hotel at Maam last year, we found him one 
sunny morning standing on the very brink of a deep river, 
about a quarter of a mile distant, and examining the construc- 
tion of the arch of a bridge which crossed it. How he had 
got there we could not possibly imagine, for there was no 
other mode of reaching it than by a descent from the road of a 
bank nearly perpendicular, and eighteen or twenty feet in 
height. But our friend Paddy made light of it, and remarked 
that there was not the slightest danger of him in such explor- 
ings. 

On another occasion, being about to visit the island castle 
on Lough Corrib, called Caislean-na-Circe, Paddy expressed 
to us his desire to accompimy us, as he said he never had an 
opportunity of seeing it. We took him with us accordingly ; 
and there was not a spot on the rocky island that with the aid 
of bis stick he did not examine, or a crumbling wall that he 
did not scale, even to places that we should have supposed 
only accessible to jackaaws. " Dear me. Sir," he exclaimed 
on our return, " but that's a mighty curious castle, and must 
be very ancient. I never saw walls in a castle so thick before, 
and how beautiful and smooth the arches were ! I think they 
were a kind of g^it-stone ?" This was added inquiringly ; and 
so they were — ted sandstone chiselled. 

But we are dwelling too long on these characteristics, for- 
getting that we have others to notice of greater interest ; and 
of these perhaps the most eminent is his habitual, and, as we 
might say, constitutional benevolence. Of this trait in his 
character we heard many interesting instances, but our space 
vrill only allow us to notice one or two which we artfully ex- 
tracted from himself. Having heard of his kindnesses to some 
of his neighbours who are poorer than himself, we had de- 
termined to make himself' speakibn the matter ; and, accord- 
ingly, when passing through the village in which he resides, 
about two miles and a half from Galway, we remarked to him 
that some of those neighbours seemed very poor. " Indeed 
they are. Sir, very," he replied ; " they have oeen very badly 
off this year in consequence of the wet, the want of firing, and 
the dearness of potatoes." *' And how," I rejoined, ** have 
they contrived to keep body and soul together?" " Why, 
Sir, just by the assistance of those a little better off than them- 
selves." Paddy would not name himself as their benefactor, 
so wo had to ask him if he had been able to give them any aid, 
and then his ingenuousness obliged him to confess that he had : 
he had lent thirty shillings to one family to buy seed for their 
bit of ground, ten shillings to another to buy meal, and so on. 
" And vnll they ever pay you, Paddy ?" we inquired. " Och ! 
the creatures, thw will, to be sure. Sir," Paddy replied in a 
tone expressive of surprise at the imputation on their honesty ; 
but added in a lower voice, ** if they can ; and if they can t. 
Sir, why, please (Jod, lllget over it; sure one couldn't see 
the creatures starve !" Tnis was last year. In the present 
summer we had heard that Paddy's turf was all stolen from 
him shortly after — ^perhaps by some of the very persons whom 
he had assisted — and we were curious to ascertain how he took 
his loss. - So we inquired, " How were you off, Paddy, for 
firing last winter?" " Very badly, Sir. I had no turf of my 
own, and was obliged to buy turf' in Galway at four shilling's 
the kish. It would have been cheaper to buy coal, only I 
don't like a grate, for the cluldren bum themselves at it." 
*' And how did it happen that you had no turf of yo«r own ?" 
*' Because, Sir, it was all stolen from me, after I had paid 
two pounds for cuttiqg and drying it." " Did you ever," I 
inquired, ** discover who were the robbers ?" " Oh, yes. Sir," 
he replied. " And could yon prove the theft against them ?" 
•' I could, to be sure." " Did you prosecute them ?" " Tut, 
tut. Sir, what good would that do me?" and Paddy added, 
in a tone of pity, " the creatures I sure they were poor 
rogues, or they would not have taken every bit away. " " Well, 
then, Paddy,' I inquired, " did you ever speak to t^em about 
it ?" " 1 Ad, Sir.' " And what answer or apology did they 



Reader, are you richer in a worldly sense than Paddy 
Coneely ? And if, as it is probable, you are so, let us ask 
vou, do you just now feel an unusual warmth in your cheeks ? 
If so, you need not be greatly ashamed of it, for believe us, 
there are many nobles in our Und who might well M a similar 


sensation on reading these anecdotes' of the benevolence ot 
Paddy Coneely. 

Paddy, like all or most genuine Irishmen, has a dash of 
quiet Irish humour and mucn excitability in his character, of 
which we must venture to give an instance or two. 

On a certain day, while Paddy was stopping at Mr O'Fla- 
herty's of Knock-ban, the coachman, who was blind of ons 
eye, was airing two horses, one of which was similarly want* 
ing in a visual organ, and the other stone blind. A gentle» 
man present remarking that here were four animals, two men 
and two horses, that had but two eyes among them, proposed 
a race, to which Paddy and the coachman assented. Paddy 
was placed upon the horse which could see a little, and the 
coachman got up on the blind one. Off they started vrith whip 
and spur, and to his great delight, Paddy won. This is one of 
the feats of which Paddy is most proud. 

Again — We were standing in the kitchen at Maam one day, 
listening to Paddy telling his stories to a happy group of 
young people, when he was addressed by a middle-aged 
woman, who, from her imperfect knowledge of English, mis* 
understood him, and imagmed that he was paying court to a 
blooming girl, and representing himself as an unmarried man. 
To his great surprise, therefore, Paddy heard himself attacked 
with terrific vituperation, in whole Irish and broken English, 
on the heinousness of his conduct. Before, however, she had 
got to the end of her oration, Paddy's face had assumed an 
expression which announced that he was determined to lend 
hiinself to her mistake, and carry on the joke. Accordingly, 
when he was aJlowed to reply, he rated her in turn upon ner 
silly stupidity in supposing that she knew him — denied having 
ever seen her before — declared that he was not Paddy Coneely 
at all, and never had heard of or seen such a person ; and 
added, that " it was a shame for a woman with her two eyes 
to be so foolish." The woman looked at him for a while in 
mute bewilderment, and actually seemed to doubt the evi- 
dences of her own senses. But she gradually became satisfied 
of his identity, and, excited into a virtuous rage, she rushed 
out of the house, declaring that she would never stop till she 
told his wife — ^poor woman — of his misconduct! And she 
kept her word, for we actually met her at Oughterard in a 
couple of days after, on her return from Paddy's residence. 

We would gladly record some other instances of Paddy 'i 
humour, but our linuts vrill not permit us ; and we can only 
add a few words on one or two other traits in his character. 

We have already stated that Paddy, despite of his humble 
condition, and that loss of sight which would be deemed 
by most persons as one of the greatest of human calamities^ 
is a happy man — a happier one we never saw. He is always 
singing — ^in sunny weather, sprightly airs, and in gloomy wea» 
ther, pathetic ones ; but he never looks or is sad, except when 
a tale of sorrow excites his pity, or when he is about to se- 
parate from friends. The calamity of want of sight he thinks 
of little moment, and inferior to the loss of any other organ — 
that of hearing, in particular, which he considers as the great- 
est of all possible bodily afflictions. " I don't remember," 
said Paddy, '*ever wishing for sight but once in my life; 
'twas when I went to a horse race. I went with two friends, 
and somehow we got parted in the throng, and I could not 
make them out. There was a great deal of bustle and con- 
fusion, and I knew that the race would soon begin ; and I was 
a long way from the starting-post, and had not any one to 
lead me to it. Dear, dear, said I, if I had my sight now, I 
might be able to hear the horses starting. Just then I heard 
some one calling Paddy, Paddy 1 It was one of my friends 
looking for me; and I think I never seen men so distressed 
when tney found they had lost me. It was mighty pleasant ; 
they never let me go all day after, and we were just in time 
to hear the horses start." 

We are, indeed, reluctantly constrained to confess that 
Paddy, notwithstanding his humanity, is, like many other 
benevolent men of higher grade, who are equally blind in this re« 
spect, an ardent lover of field sports, as an instance will show. 
We were seated at our breakfast in the hotel at Maam one morn- 
ing, when our ears were assailed by a strange din, composed ef 
the barking of dogs and the shouting of men. We started to 
the oriel window which commands a view of the road beyond 
the bridge for a mile or more, and the reader may judge of 
our astonishment when wo saw Paddy Coneely hand in hand 
vdih. Paddjt Lee, one of our car-drivers from Clifden, racing 
at their utmost speed — Paddy throwing his heels twice as high 
in the air as the other — ^both shouting joyously, and attended 
by a number of greyhounds and terriers, who barked in cboms 
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80 they raced till they were out of sight. " What in 
the world/' we inqnired of our host, Rourke, ** is the meaning 
of that?" " It*s Paddy and Lee, Sir, who have borrowed my 
doffS, and are gone off to course !" 

But we must pull up in our own course, and not run Paddy 
down. Let us howerer add, for he is a favourite with us, that 
Paddy is a temperate as he is a prudent man. We came to 
this conclusion, from the healthiness of his appearance and the 
equanimity of his manner, in five minutes uter we first saw 
him. " You don't drink hard, Paddy," we remarked to him. 
" No, Sir," he replied ; " I did once, but I found it was destroy- 
ing my health, and that if I continued to do so, I would soon 
leave my family after me to beg ; so I left it off three years 
ago, and I have never tasted raw spirits since, or taken more 
than a tumbler, or, on an odd occasion, a tumbler and a half 
of punch, in an evenine since." 

vVe only desire to add to this slight sketch, that Paddy ap- 
pears to l>e in tolerably comfortable, circumstances — he farms 
a bit of ground, and his cottage is neat and cleanly kept 
for one in his rank in Galway. He has a great love of appro- 
bation, a high opinion of his musical talents, and a strong 
feeling of decent pride. He will only play for the gentry or 
the comfortable farmers. He will not lower the dignity of his 
professional character by playing in a tap-room or for the 
commonalty — except on rare occasions, when he will do it gra- 
tuitously, and for the sole pleasure of making them happy. 
We have ourselves been spectators on some of these occasions, 
and may probably give a sketch of them in a future number. 


A BIT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

DuAPPOiNTMEKT — ^pho I What is disapf>ointment, I should 
Hke to know ? Why should any body feel it? I don't. I did 
80 at one time, however, certainly, and have a vague recollec- 
tion of it being a rather unpleasant sort of feeling ; but I am 
8 total stranger to it now, and have been so for the last twenty 
years. 

"Lucky fellow!" say you; "then you succeed in every 
thing?" 

" Quite the reverse, my dear sir ; I succeed in nothing. I 
have not the faintest recollection of having ever succeeded in 
any single thing, where success was of the least moment, in 
the wh^e course of my life. I have invariably failed in every 
thing I have tried. But what has been the consequence ? 
Why, -the consequence has been, that I now never expect suc- 
cess in any thing I aim at ; and this again has produced one of 
the most delighnul states of feeling that can well be conceived. 
In fact, th% reader can not conceive how delicious is the re- 
pose, the placidity of mind, the equanimity of temper, the 
coolness, ttie calmness, the comfort, arising from this indepen- 
dence of results — ^this delightful quiescence of the aspirations. 
It is a perfect paradise, an elysium. You recline on it so softly, 
80 easily. It is like a down pillow ; a bed of roses ; an English 
blanket. I recollect the time when I used to fret and fume 
when I attempted any thing. How I used to be worried and 
tortured with hopes and fears, when I commenced any new 
undertaking, or applied for any situation ! What folly ! what 
absurdity ! — all proceeding from the ridiculous notion that I 
had some chance of success I 

Grown wiser, I save myself a world of trouble now. I 
know that I need not look for success in any thing I attempt, 
and therefore never expect it. It would do you good, gentle 
reader, to see with what calmness, with what puilosopny, I 
now wait the result of any effort to better myself in life. It is 
truW edifving to behold. 

Kotwitnstanding, however, this certain foreknowledge of 
consequences as regards the point in question, I deem it my 
boonden duty, botn to myself and family, to make every ef- 
fort I can for their and my own advancement ; to try for every 
situation to which I think myself competent, and, therefore, 
I do so ; but it is merely in compliance with this moral obli- 
gation, and from no hope whatever of succeeding ; and the 
result has invariabl^r shown, that to have given myself any 
uneasiness on the subject, to have entertained the most remote 
idea of success, would have been one of the most ridiculous 
things conceivable. 

What a triumph is mine in such cases I I suffer nothing — 
no distress of mmd, no uneasiness, not the least of either : I 
am calm and cool, and quite prepared for die result, and sure 
as fate it comes — " Dear Sir, I am sorry to say," &c, &c. I 
never read a word beyond this. 


Perhaps it would amuse the reader to give him one of those 
instances — I could give him five hundred — of what the gene- 
rality of people call disappointments, which has induced the 
happy state of mind I now enjoy, which enables me to con- 
template such crises as would throw any other person into 
the utmost agitation, with the most perfect equanimity. 

About four or five years ago, a very intimate and dear 
friend suddenly burst in upon me while at breakfast one morn- 
ing. He was almost breathless, and his look was big with 
intelligence. 

" Well, Bob," said he, with a gleeful smile, " here s some- 
thing at last that will do you good." 

I smiled, and shook my head. 

" Well, well, so yon always say," said my friend, who per- 
fectly understood me ; " but you cannot miss this time. I 
have just heard from a confidential friend that Mr Bowman 
is about to retire from business, and that he is on the look- 
out for a respectable person to purchase his stock in trade, 
and the good will of nis shop, privately. Now, Bob, that's 
just the thing for you. You know the trade ; you know, too. 
that Mr Bowman nas realised a handsome fortune in it, and 
that his shop, where that fortune was made, has the best 
business in toi^n." 

Now, all this that my friend said was true, perfectly true. 
Mr Bowman had made a fortune in the shop alluded to. It 
had by far the best run in town : it was crowded with cus- 
tomers from morning till night. But I felt quite confident that 
the moment / took the shop there would be an end of its pros> 
perity. However, my friends prevailed. To please tnem, 
and to show that I was willing to do anv thing to better mr 
circumstances, I took the shop. I bought the stock and goo^ 
will of the business, and entered on possession. My friends 
all congratulated me, and declared that my fortune was 
made. I knew better. 

However, to give the speculation fair play, a thing I 
thought due to it, I prevailed on Mr Bowman to forego the 
usual proceeding in such cases of advertising his retirement 
from business and i*ecommending me as his successor, because 
I knew that if he did so, all chance of my doing any good 
would be instantly knocked on the head. Recommend me ! 
Why, the bare mention of my name — any allusion to it — 
would be certain and immediate destruction to me. I know 
that if the public was made aware that / had succeeded to the 
business, it would instantly desert the shop. 

Impressed with this conviction, I had the whole matter and 
manner of the transfer of property and interest in the shop 
managed with the utmost privacy and secrecy, my object 
being to slip unperceived and unobserved, as it were, into 
my predecessor's place, that the public might not have the 
slightest hint of the change. 

In order further to secure this important secret, I would not 
permit the slightest alteration to be made, either on the shop 
Itself, or on any of it,s multifarious contents. I would not 
allow a box, or an article of any kind, not even a nail, to be 
removed or shifted from its place, for fear of giving the public 
the slightest clue to the fact of the shop's being now mine. 
As to my own appearance in it, which of course could not bo 
avoided, I hoped that I might pass for a shopman of Mr 
Bowman's. 

All, however, as I expected, was in vain. The public by 
some intuitive instinct, as it seemed to me, discovered that 1 
was now proprietor of the shop, and took its measures accord- 
ingly. On the very first day tJiat I took my place behind the 
counter, I thought it looked shy at me. I was not mistaken. 
Day after day my customers became fewer and fewer, until 
hardly one would enter the shop. 

Being quite prepared for this result, I felt neither surprise 
nor disappointment, but shortly after coolly disposed oi the 
shop, and all that was in it, to another party, who, as I wish 
every body well, I am glad t-o say, did, according to his own 
account, amazingly well in it, he declaring to me himself that 
it fulfilled his most sanguine expectations. 

It could not be otherwise, for, as I well knew would be tho 
case, the moment / quitted the counter, and this person toi^k 
my place, the stream of public patronage returned ; customers 
came thronging in faster than he and two stout active shop> 
men could serve them. 

Now, in this affair, as in all others of a similar kind, my 
friends confessed that I had given the spec fair play* and that 
there was nothing on my part to which they coula attribute 
the blame of failure, itnable to account for it, therefore, 
the^ merely shrugged their shoulders and said, " It was odd } 
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they didn't understand it." Neither did I, good reader ; but so 
it was. 

One rather odd feature in my case I may mention. Al- 
though I never actually succeed in any thine, I am always 
very near doing so — ^yery near getting every tning — ^within an 
ace, in almost every instance, of obtaining all I want. My 
friends are frequently bitten by this wiU-o'-ue-wisp in my for- 
tunes, and have fifty times congratulated me on the strength 
of its deceptive pronuses or successes, which of course are 
never realized. 

In reply to their congratulations on such occasions, I merely 
smile and shake my head ; adding, perhaps, " Not so fast, my 
good friends ; wait a bit and youll see. I have been as near 
my mark a hundred times before.'* 

Perhaps the reader would like to glance at a case in point. 
I will preseBt it to him : it is not yet three weeks old. I ap- 

fUed for a certain appointment in the gift of a certain board, 
[ere is the reply of the secretary, who was my pei*sonal 
friend : — <* My dear Sir, I am exceedingly happy to inform 
vou that jour application, which was this day read at the board, 
oas been most favourably received. Indeed, from what has 
passed on the subject, I may assure you of success, and beg to 
congratulate you accordingly. Your success would not per- 
haps have been quite so certain had Mr S — been at home, as 
he would probably support his friend B., who is the only per- 
son you had to rear. But Mr S — , who is on the continent 
(at Carlsbad), is not expected for a fortnight, and cannot be 
here for a week at the soonest ; so you are safe.'* 

" Well, then, now surely, Bob," said my friends to whom I 
showed this letter, " you cannot doubt of your success in this 
instance." 

" No, indeed 1" exclaimed I, with the usual shake of the head 
and acconipanying smile of incredulity ; " never had less ex- 
pectation from any thing in my life. Don't you see, Mr S — 
wiUhe home in time, ana will give bis poweriiil interest to my 
rival?" 

'* Impossible, my dear sir ; Mr S — is at Carlsbad, and can- 
not be home in less than a week. Neither steam-boat nor rail- 
road could enable him to accomplish such a feat." 

" No, but a balloon might ; and depend upon it a balloon he 
will take, rather than I should get the situation. This he'll 
certainly do, although he knows nothing of what is going on." 

" There's the postman, mv dear," said I with gentleness and 
equanimity to my wife, on the morning of the tnird day after 
the conversation above alluded tohadtaken place. '* It is a 
letter from my friend Secretary Wilkins, to inform me that I 

have lost the situation of ; that Mr S — , performing 

miracles in the way of expedition, although not impelled b v any 
particular motive, came home just in time to support his mend 
B., and, of course, to cut me out." 

It was precisely so. " My dear Sir," began mv friend's 

letter, " 1 am truly sorry to inform you" t read no 

more ; not another word. It was quite unnecessary ; I knew 
it all before. So, laying the letter gently on the taLle, I said 
vith my wonted smile, *' Exactly ; Si\ right I" 

Now, does the reader think that in this, or in any other 
simiiar case, I ^ve myself the smallest uneasiness about the 
result ? Not I, mdeed — ^not the smallest. I expected no suc- 
cess, and was not therefore disappointed. C. 


OLD TIMES. 

BT J. U. U. 


** My Mul It full of other limes !" 

Where is that spirit of our prime. 

The eooaold day 1 
Have the me and power of that honoured time 

All passed away I 
When old nriendship breathed, and old kindness wreathed 

The cot and castle in kindred claim, 
And the tie was holy of service lowly. 
And Neighbour was a brother's name. 

And the streams of love and charity 

Flowed far and wide, 
And kind welcome held the portal free 

To none denied, 
And blessed from far rose that kindly star 
The hi^h roof o'er the well-knowii hall, 
The cordial hearth, the genial mirth — 
Has Time the tyrant stilled them all I 


Ay, some arc fallen — their courts are green ; 

The cold calm sky 
Looks in on many a once-loved scene 

Of days gone by. 
And some stand on, but their lights are gone, 

Their manners are new and their masters strange ; 
They know no trace of that frank old race 
Swept off by the tide of time and change. 

These would'st thou mourn, go, trace the path. 

The far wild road. 
To some old hill >vhcre ruin hath 

Its lone abode — 
Where mom is sleeping, and dank dews weeping — 
Where the grey moss grows on the lintel stone — 
Where the raven haunts, and the wild weed flaunts, 
And old remembrance broods aJone : 

There weep — ^for generous hearts d^^elt there. 

To pity true — 
Each light and shade of joy and care 

These old walls knew. 
With wearv ray the eye of day 

Looks lifeless on their mouldering mound : 
Their pride is blighted 1 — ^but the sun ne'er lighted 
A happier home in his bright round. 

There smiles, whose light hath passed away. 

Bound young hearts fast ; 
And hope gilt many a coming day 

Now long, long past. 
There was beauty's flower and manhood's power — 

The frail, proud things in which mortals trust ; 
And yon hall was loud with a merry crowd 
Of breasts long mingled in the dust. 

There too the poor and weary sought 

Relief and rest ; 
His song the wandering harper brought, 

A welcome guest ; 
There lay rose lightly, and young eyes shone brightly, 

And in sunshine ever life's stream rolled on ; 
And no thought came hither how time could wither — 
Yet time stole by, and they are gone. 

And there — ^the breast were cold indeed 

That would not feel. 
How with the same relentless speed 

Our seasons steal. 
The princely towers and pleasant bowers 
Ma^ scon the hours with gallant show. 
In vam — ^they are what once these were. 
And in their turn must lie as low 


The Beautiful in Nature and Art. — In looking at 
our nature, we discover among its admirable endowments 
the sense or perception of beauty. We see the germ of this 
in every human being ; and there is no power which admits 
greater cultivation : and why should it not be cherished in 
all ? It deserves remark, that the provision for this principle 
is infinite in the universe. There is but a very minute portion 
of the creation which we can turn into food and clotnes, or 
gratification for the body ; but the whole creation mav be used 
to minister to the sen^^e of beautv. Beauty is an idf-pervad- 
ing presence ; it unfolds the numberless flowers of the spring ; 
it waves in the branches of the' trees and the green blades of 
grass ; it haunts the depth of the earth and sea, and gleams 
out in the hues of the sneU and the precious stone ; and ylbt 
only these minute objects, but the ocean, the mountains, the 
clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and setting sun, all 
overflow with beauty. The univerae is its temple, and those 
men who are alive to it cannot lift their eyes without feeling 
themselves encompassed with it on ever^ side. Now,' this 
beauty is so precious, the enjoyments it gives are so refined 
and pure, so congenial with our tcnderest and noble feelings, 
and so akin to worship, that it is painful to think of the mul- 
titude of men as living in the midst of it, and living almost as 
blind to it, as if, instead of this fair earth and glorious sky, 
they were tenants of a dungeon. An infinite joy is lost to 
the world by the want of culture of this spiritual endowment. 
Suppose that I were to visit a cottage, and to see its walls 
lined with the choicest pictures of Raphael, and every spare 
nook filled with statues of Ihe roost exquisito workmanship, 


no 
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and that I were to learn that neither man, woman, nor child, 
ever cast an eye at these miracles of art, how should I regret 
their privation ; how should I want to open their eyes ; and to 
help them to comprehend and feel the loTeliuess and grandeur 
which in vain courted their notice ? But every husbandman 
is living in sight of the works of a diviner artist ; and how 
much would his existence be elevated, could he see the glory 
which shines forth in their forms, hues, proportions, and mo- 
ral expression 1 I have spoken only of too Deauty of nature ; 
but how much of this mysterious charm is found in the ele- 
gant arts, and especially in literature ? The best books have 
most beauty. The greatest truths are wronged if not linked 
with beauty, and they win their way most surely and deeply 
into the soul when arrayed in this their natural and fit attire. 
Now no man receives the true culture of a man in whom the 
sensibility to the beautiful is not cherished ; and I know of no 
condition in life from which it should be excluded. Of all 
luxuries, this is the cheapest and most at hand ; and it seems 
to be most important to those conditions where coarse labour 
tends to g^ve a grossness to the mind. From the diffusion of 
the sense of beauty in ancient Greece, and of the taste for 
music in modern Germany, we Icam that the people at large 
may partake of refined gratifications which have hitherto been 
thought to be necessarily restricted to a few. — Channing, 


A COMMON FROG! 


" Come along ; don't stay poking in that ditch ; it's nothing 
but a common frog," said a lively-looking fellow to his com- 
panion ; who replied, ** True, it is only a common frog, but 
give me a few minutes, and I will endeavour to show you that 
it better deserves attention than many a creature called rare 
and curious. The fact is, that the history of what we call 
common animals, and see every day, is often very imperfectly 
known, though possessing much to astonish and instruct us. 
Come, sit you down on this bank for a few minutes, instead of 
pursuing your idle walk, and I will endeavour to excite your 
curiosity and powers of observation. If I do so by means of 
so humble an instrument as a common frog, I do better ser- 
vice than if I were to fix your attention by accounts of the 
mightiest monsters of fossil or existing Herpetology, as the 

fart of natural history w^hich treats of reptiles is called. See ! 
have caught him, and a fine stout fellow he is, for I perceive 
from his swelling chops he is a male. Let us now consider 
his place in the creation : it is in the tailless section of the 
fourth order of reptiles called Batrachians, and distinguished 
from the other three orders by the absence of scales on the 
skin, and by the young undergoing the most extensive changes 
of form, organic structure, and habits of life. You know, I 
presume, that frogs are hatched from eggs, or as they are 
called in mass, spawn, which is laid early in the year in "shal- 
low pools, and resembles boiled sago. The peasantry believe 
that as it is laid in more or less deep water, so will the coming 
season be dry or wet. This, however, like many other in- 
stances of supposed prescience in animals, does not stand the 
test of observation, for spawn is frequently laid where, when 
the weather proves fine, the water is dried up. Neverthe- 
less, its position does in some degree indicate the state of 
the atmosphere, aS, under the low pressure of air which 
precedes and attends rain, the spawn, o\*ing to bubbles of 
air entangled in it, floats more buoyantly, and is fitted for 
shallower water than it could swim in under other circum- 
stances. But to our subject. The product of this spawn is 
in every thing unlike the perfect frog we now behold. He 
commenced life with some twelve hundred in family, a tiny, 
fish -formed creature, with curious external gills, which in a 
fihort time became covered with skin ; and he then breathed 
by taking in water at the mouth, passing it over the gills, and 
out at orifices on each side, just as we see in ordinary fishes. 
The circulation of his blood was also similar to that of those 
animals. His head and body were then confounded in one 
globular mass, to which was appended a long, flattened, and 
powerful tail ; his mouth was small, his jaws suited to his food, 
which was vegetable, and his intestines were four times longer 
in proportion than they are now. After some time of this 
fish-like life, two limbs began to bud near to the junction of 
his body and tail — then another pair under the skm near his 
gills. His tail absorbed in proportion as his limbs developed, 
until, casting away the last of his many tadpole skins, and 
with it his jaws and gills, he emerged from the water a * gap- 
ing, wide-mouthed, waddling frog,* to seek on land his prey, 
in future to oonsist exclusively ox worms, insects, and other 


small living beings ; still retaining his power of swimming and 
diving, but accomplishing it by powerful exertions of his hmd^ 
legs, which serve him on land to effect his prodigious jmnps, 
of which we may form an estimate by knowing that a man 
exerting as great a power in proportion could jump upwards 
of one hundred yaros. He cannot, however, breathe under 
water ; and though his skin, which possesses enormous ab- 
sorbing powers, may contribute a portion of the necessary 
stimulus to his blood, yet he must breathe as we do by getting 
air into his lungs, and therefore, except when he u torpid 
from cold, he cannot continue any great length of time under 
water. Observe now his mode of oreathing — see with what 
reg^ularity his nostrils open and shut, while the skin under his 
throat falls and rises in the same order, for as he is without 
ribs or diaphragm, his mode of inspiration is not effected as 
ours is ; but he takes air into his closely shut mouth through 
his nostrils, which he then closes, and by a muscular exertion 
presses the air into his lungs. Were you to keep his mouth 
open, he would be infallibly smothered. His tongue is one of 
his most striking peculiarities, for instead of bein^ rooted, as 
in other animals, at the throat, it is fastened to his under lip, 
and its point is directed to his stomach. Nevertheless, this 
strange arrangement is well suited to his purposes, and his 
tongue as an organ of prehension is very effective. It is flat^ 
soft, and long, and is covered with a very viscid fluid. When he 
wishes to use it, he lowers his under jaw suddenly, and ejects 
and retracts his tongue with the rapidity of a flash of light, 
snatching away a luckless worm or beetle attached, by the se- 
cretion l^fore alluded to, to its tip. The insertion of the tongue 
in front of the lower jaw serves not only to aid mechanically 
in its ejection and retraction, just as we manage the lash of a 
whip, but it saves material in its construction, for it would 
require much greater volume of muscle to accomplish the 
same end posited as tongues usually are ; and it has also the 
advantage of bringing the food into the proper place for being 
swallowed, without further exertion than that of its retraction. 

Look now at the splendour of the golden iris of his eyes, 
and his triple eyelids ; see, notwithstanding the meagre de- 
velopement of his head, as a phrenologist would say, his great 
look of vivacity ; though his brain is small, his nerves are 
particularly large, and his muscles are accordingly possessed 
of more than ordinary excitability, which property has sub- 
jected his race to very many cruel experiments, at the hands 
of physiologists, galvanists, &c. A favourite experiment 
was, by the galvamc action of a silver coin and a small plate 
of zinc, on the leg of a dead frog, to make it jump with more 
than the force of life. Should you be inclined to study his 
anatomy, you will find ample stores in the ponderous folios of 
old writers, who have so laboriously wrought out his story 
as to leave little to be accomplished by us. The frog, now 
abundantly dispersed over IreCand, was introduced into this 
country not much more than a century since by Doctor 
Gwythers of Trinity College ; and in thus naturalizing this 
pretty creature, cold and clammy though it be, he did a ser- 
vice, for it contributes materially to check the increase of 
slugs and worms. I have often vindicated the frog from 
charges brought against him by gardeners. I have been 
shown a strawberry, and desired to look at the mischief he 
has done. I have pointed out, that the edge where he was 
accused of biting out a piece was not only dry, but smaller 
than the interior of the cavity, and it therefore could not be 
formed by a bite. I have then .shown other strawberries with 
similar wounds, in which small black slugs were feeding ; and 
I have cut up the supposed strawberry-devouring frog slain 
by the gardener, and shown in his stomach, with several earth- 
worms, a number of little black slugs of the species alluded to, 
but not one bit of fruit : thus proving, I hope, that the culti- 
vator of strawberries ought for his own sake to be the 
protector of frogs. 

The frog is a good instance of the confusion that constantl y 
arises from applying the same words to designate different 
animals in different countries. The common frog of the con- 
tinent is the green frog (Rana esculentaj, while our common 
frog is their red frog (Bona temporaria). The former is of 
much more aquatic haJaits than the latter, and is not knoA^-n 
in Ireland. I once made an attempt to introduce it here, and 
when in Paris directed a basket of 100 firogs to be made up 
for me, giving special instructions that no common frogs were 
to be amongst them, which order I found on returning was 
obeyed as understood in that country, and not a single grcon 
frog was in my lot, though I intended to havo none other. 
As articles of food there seems to be little difference, but 
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the preference is given to the green frog. The vulgar opi- 
nion that Frenchmen eat frogs for want of better food is 
quite erroneous ; the contrary is the fact ; for a fricassee of 
these animals is an expensive dish in France, and is considered 
a delicacy. Its chief merit appears to me to be its freedom 
from strong flavour of any kmd ; a delicate stomach • mav 
indulge in it ivithout fear of a feeling of repletion. In tliis 
country the foolish prejudices which forbid the use of many 
attainable articles of wholesome food, applies with force to 
frogs. Onr starving peasants loath what princes of other 
nations would banquet on, and leave to badgers, hedgehogs, 
buzzards, herons, pike and trout, sole po^^^^^^^'^ of a very nu- 
tritive and pleasant article of food, when devoured by the 
heron, it is in part converted into a source of wonder to the 
unenlightened ; for the curious masses of whitish jelly found 
on the banks of rivers and other moist places, and said by the 
country people to be fallen stars, are, so far as I have been 
able to oDserve, masses of immature frog spawn in a semi-di- 
gested state ; and they seemed to me to have been rejected by 
herons, just as we see hawks and owls reject balls of hair, 
feathers, or other indigestible portions of tneir prey. 

While on the subject of eatmg frogs, one or many of my 
adventures with the animal comes upon me with something like 
a feeling of compunction. When I was at school, it happened 
on a g^eat occasion that a party of the * big boys' were al- 
lowed to sit up much beyond the ordinary time of retiring. 
Finding it cola, it was proposed to adjourn to the kitchen, poke 
up the fire, and make warm before going to bed. Proceeding 
accordingly, we were startled by the repetition of some heavy 
sounds on the floor, and on getting up a blaze we discovered 
a frog of ?ig;antic proportions jumping across the room. He 
was seized, snd a council being held upon him, it was resolved 
that he should be killed, roasted, and eaten ; and this awful 
sentence wa.s at once put into execution — the curious for curi- 
osity, the braggarts tor bravado, and the cowards, lest they 
be thought so, partaking of the repast. We discovered next 
day that the umortunate devoured had been for three years a 
settled denizen of the kitchen, where he dealt nightly havoc 
on the hordes of crickets and cockroaches it contamed. I 
have had for three years a frog in confinement where his food 
is not very abundant, and he has grown proportionally slowly, 
being still of a very diminutive size. Linnipus and oUicrs dis- 
tmguished ours as the mute frog, believing it did not possess 
a voice. They were mistaken : you hear our captive, when I 
press his back, give utterance to his woes ; but if you desire 
to attend his concert, get up some bright night in spring, seek 
oat his spawning place about the witching hour, and you 
will then near sounds, of strange power, which seem to make 
the earth on which you stand to tremble. On investigation 
you will find it to proceed from an assembled congregation of 
frogs, each pronouncing the word Croaky but dwelling, as a 
musician would say, with a thrill on the letter r. When 
speaking of the tadpole, I forgot to allude to the fact, that 
recent experimenters find that by placing them in covered jars, 
the developement of the frog is arrested. The tadpole will 
continue to grow until it reaches a size as great as that of an 
adult frog. This has been attributed by uie discoverer to a 
withdrawal of the agency of light ; but it strikes me he has, 
in his anxiety to prop a theory, lost sight of the tnio reason, 
which appears to be, that while he excluded the young ani- 
mal from light, he also put it in such a situation as to compel 
it to breathe alono bv its gills, and afford it no opportunity for 
the developement of its lungs, and so it retained of necessity its 
fifth-like functions. As you are probaby more of a sportsman 
than a naturalist, you have observed m rail shootmg, your 
pointer, after a snow of setting, roll on the ground : if you had 
examined, the chances are you would have found a dead frog 
of no very pleasing perfume. Why the dog so rolled, I cannot 
^«ay, unless it be, that he like other puppies wished to smear 
his hair with nasty ammal odours. I have now I think worked 
out your patience ; and though I could dwell much longer on 
the subject, and eke out much from ancient lore, I will end 
by a less pompous quotation of part of a well-known song— . 

' A frog he would a-wooing go, 
WheUier his mother womd let him or no.* 

And the catastrophe, * 

' A Uly white duck came and gobbled him up.' 

Pray apply the moral. Had the said frog had his mind cul- 
tivated, and had he been acquainted wim nature, he would 
Dot have engaged in a thoughtless courtship, that could have 
&o good en^ nor b»Te disobeyed the vQice of experieoce, and 


so met with the fate that awaited him. You may now go on 
your walk ; and if a common frog cannot interest you, take 
care of the lily white duck." B. 


GARDENS FOR THE LABOURING CLASSES. 

BT MARTIN DOYLE. 

The advantage which the working man, possessed of a little 
patch of land at a moderate rent, has over him who is without 
any, or holds it at a rate greatly above its value (a common 
case with the Irish labourer), can only be fully understood by 
those who have narrowly observed in England the respective 
conditions of the field labourer, with his allotment of a rood or 
half a rood of garden, and the workman in a town factory. It 
is very obvious that the garden gives healthful recreation to 
the family, young and old, who have always some little matter 
to perform in it, and if they really like the light work of cul- 
tivating kitchen vegetables, fruits and flowers, they combine 
pleasure with profit. Here is something on which they can 
always fall back as a resource if a day's work for hire is inter- 
rupted — they can make up at home for so much lost time — ^the 
children have something rational and useful to do, instead of 
blackguarding about roads and streets — ^they help to raise the 
potatoes and cabbages, &c, which with prudent management 
materially assist their housekeeping. 

The benefits which have arisen to the labourer and all the 
rural poor in England who have obtained from ten to forty 
perches of garden from land-proprietors or farmers, or those 
who have the privilege of encroaching upon commons for the 
purpose, is truly surprising. Much of this is attributable to the 
exertions of the London Labourers' Friend Society, who, in 
an age when party violence divides man from his fellows, and 
excites from some quarter or other opposition to every sys- 
tem designed for the common good, have quietly but steadily 
pursued their own way. 

I have had occasion more than once to press upon the at- 
tention of those who have the disposal of land in Ireland, the 
great benefits which would result to our poor if they would 
act upon the principle which actuates this benevolent society; 
and strange though it be, the fact is, that some landlords 
possessing estates both in England and Ireland are at pains 
to secure to the English labourer advantages which they take 

no trouble to prov^ for the labourer on the soil of Ireland. 

I have referred to the principle which guides the society. 
Tt is, that the labouring classes should have such allotment of 
land as will not interfere with their general course of fixed 
labour, nor render them at all independent of it, but merely 
give them employment during those hours which they have at 
command in tno intervals of their more profitable occupations. 
I have myself seen innumerable instances of the happy effects 
of giving to the labourer or little mechanic even half a rood of 
land, which he generally has in the highest state of produc- 
tiveness, and from it his table is frequently supplied ; while 
gooseberry and currant trees, in luxuriant Dearing, and 
owers close to the road, and without a higher fence than a 
paling or hedge three feet high, attest the high degree of ho- 
nesty and decorum which thehabit of having such productions 
in this unprotected way undoubtedly generates. 

The local poor-rates have in all instances been greatly les- 
sened by this mode of enabling labourers to help themselves ; 
and if m this country the compulsory system of providing 
food or employment for the sick or hungry poor had prevailed 
long ago as in England, the landlords would have found means 
to guard against those dreadfHil realities of destitution with 
which we have been familiarized. Not that it is desirable to 
give a very open invitation to the parish manger, for this de- 
stroys the feeling of self-dependence and weakens the motives 
to economy and industry. But there should have long since 
been more practical exertion to place the labourer within 
reach of reasonable comforts. 

What are the circumstances of tens of thousands of work-« 
ing people in the great manufacturing towns of Great Britain, 
in which no land can be given to them ? Families so circum« 
stanced wear out their health and existence in unvarying la- 
bour^not rfsquiring much immediate exertion pf strength, it i« 
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true ; but wearisome from its continued sameness, which gives 
no exercise whatever to the mind. 

The manv pictures presented to us of the mental and phy- 
sical condition of a great portion of our fellow-creatures Kept 
at the slave-like labour of the factory, are appalling, and I 
fear they are true : this is unquestionably so, that children 
irom nine to twelve years of age (and many have been worked 
from the ao^e of five) are locked up for six days in the week, 
for twelve hours every day, in a warm artificial temperature, 
instead of breathing the free axr of heaven ; they are looked 
upon as parts of the machineiry, and must move accordingly ; 
with this difference, that while human genius is always at 
work to devise improvements in inanimate complications, and 
to keep them in the highest state of order, the condition of 
the living soul and body is in too many instances neglected 
altogether. There is a wear and tear of human life, and an 
accumulation of moral corruption, which it is frightful to 
think of. 

When work is in eood demand, the joint labours of the 
parent and their children earn considerable weekly wages. 
There is then plenty of bread and butter and some bacon for 
the children, and beer and gin besides for their parents ; but 
nothing is saved for less prosperous times, and the family is 
not eventually the better for the short run of high earnings. 

The want of a bit of land is more serious tmm many will 
believe, not only in its effect upon health, but upon moral 
conduct also. 

Among some facts published by the London Labourers' 
Friend Society, are the details of the complete reformation of 
twelve men, who had been severally committed to gaol for 
different offences of a verv serious nature, in consequence of 
their obtaining portions of land, varying j^om two acres and 
a half to one rood ; and I may add, that out of eighty occupants 
of land-allotments in the same neighbourhood, there has been 
only one case of robbery within seven years. 

Some of the foregoine remarks tend to show that the Irish 
poor would not gain in nappiness by the establishment of the 
modem British factory system among them, unless the advan- 
tage of a little land could be afforded them at the same time. 
A proof of this exists in the altered circumstances of the people 
who were once employed in the domestic manufacture of linen 
in Ulster. These had a patch of land, to which thoy could 
at pleasure turn from the loom and the reel ; and as the 
labour of their children was not prematurely demanded, they 
could enjoy the green fields or the garden, and be employed 
in school, with a certainty of substantial food (instead of bad 
coffee and adulterated tea), until they attained the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, when they could take an active part in the 
labour of the loom. 

When field or garden labour can be oambined with factory 
work, the miseries of the manufacturii^ system are mucn 
removed, and manufactures in such a case become serviceable 
under judicious and moral management : the present state of 
the town of Lancaster affords some illustration of this. It 
verges on a purely agricultural district, and now contains 
both manufacturing and farm labourers. Upon the introduc- 
tion of cotton manufactures (and half the few mills now exist- 
ing there were established only seven years ago), the wages 
of each individual workman were rendered less than they had 
been before, but the earnings of his wlioh family increased 
considerably. Children before that period were burdensome to 
their parents, who when making application for parish aid 
pleaded the number of their family. Now children are sources 
of increased comfort to such parents ; and even step-children, 
grand-children, nephews, and nieces, who were formerly 
pressed into the list of mouths to be fed irom the parish rates, 
are now studiously kept out of sight, because they earn wages, 
and contribute to the support of those who would otherwise 
shift them off their hands. On the whole, those with families 
are better off than if without them ; and the children them- 
selves, except in times of very hurried work, and allowing for 
occasional abuses by employers and parents over-worKing 
them, are better off than formerly. The comparativclv good 
state of the Lancaster operatives arises from the" circum- 
stance, that in times of dffliculty in the factories many of the 
work people have farm work to turn to, and numbers of them 
have allotments of their own. 

In^ proportion as the labouring poor of any community are 
deprived of the advantage of gardens, is a decrease in their 
health, happiness, and moral state. Of this, as regards an- 
other nation, I have a proof before me in the letter of Mr T. 
Bastard, who in a comomnication from Germany (I shall only 


S've a portion of it) to the editor of the Labourers' Friend 
agazine, says, " In regard to the allotment system in parti- 
cular, as a mode of giving the labourer ' a stake in the 
hedge,' I have learnt nothing here which induces me to change 
my opinion of its value : on the contrary, I feel rather con- 
firmeKl in the belief, that where population and capital exist in 
a hiffh degree, no other practicable mode has yet been pro- 
posed, so calculated to prevent the labouring classes from fall- 
mg into the degraded position, ^ith all its train of ill con- 
sequences, of beine mere machines in the hands of the capi- 
talists ; or if they have already so fallen, so adapted to restore 
them to a higher moral state. 



Saxony appears to me, by the increase that is taking place in 
her population, and by her efforts to push her manufactures, 
to be approaching the evil which we have long suffered under 
in England, that of having the sole interest of a great portion 
of her people dependent entirely on the amount of weekly 
wages that they can obtain. 

During three months of last year I resided in a village at 
some distance from Dresden, and in every sense a rural one, 
the occupations of the inhabitants, of which there were be- 
tween seven and eight hundred living in about one hundred 
houses, being confined to agriculture, with the exception of 
some handicraftsmen, such as shoemakers, tailors, blacksmiths, 
&c. and a few who worked in some stone quarries. Besides 
two considerable estates belonging to two persons who stood 
in the position of esquires, and shared the manorial privileges, 
the land was much divided, two or three persons having as 
much as 140 acres, but the greater part omy from one to five 
acres, which were held under a sort of feudal tenure ; and all 
the cottages had at least gardens. The appearance of general 
comfort and happiness certainly exceeded that which I have 
ever seen in an English village of the same kind and size. 
The inhabitants were healthy-looking : their houses were all 
good substantial ones, provided (at least several that I entered) 
with decent furniture, and they were invariably well clothed. 
The two latter points aVe remarkable in Saxony. I have 
never seen a row of cottages, or rather huts here, and very 
rarely a ragg'edly-dressed person. I will here add, also, that 
the Saxons who visit rich England are particularly struck vtith 
the numbers of persons they see in rags and tatters. I found, 
however, that there were several persons, and even families, 
who had merely lodgings in the cottages without any land, and 
these were invariably in bad circumstances. In fact, they were 
dependent solely on wa£^ ; and here was the conuncneement 
of that evil to which I have before adverted, and for which I 
can think of no other effectual remedy than the allotment 
system." 

Irish Bravery and Honour On the surprise of Cre- 
mona by Prince Eugene in 1702, when Villeroy, the French 
general, most of the officers, military chests, &c. were taken, 
and the German horse and foot in possession of the town, 
excepting one place only, the Po Gate, whidb. was guarded by 
two Irisn re^ments commanded by O'Afahiony and Bourk', 
before the Pnnce commenced the attack there, he sent to ex- 
postulate with them, and show them the rashness of sacri- 
ncinff their lives where they could have no probability of 
relief, and to assure them if thev would enter into the impe- 
rial service, they should be directly and honourably promoted. 
The first part of this proposal they heard with impatience, 
the second with disdain. " Tell the Prince," said they, " that 
we have hitherto preserved the honour of our country, and that 
we hope this day to convince him that we are worthy of his 
esteem. While one of us exists, the German eagle shall not 
be displayed upon these walls. This is our deliberate resolu- 
tion, and we will not admit of further capitulation." The 
attack was commenced by a laree body of foot, supported 
by five thousand cuirassiers, and after a bloody conflict of 
two hours the Germans retreated : the Irish pursued their 
advantage, and attacked them in the streets. Before even- 
ing the enemy were expelled the town, and the general and 
the military oiests recovered. 
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THE TOWN AND CASTLE OF LEIXLIP, COUNTY OF KILDARE. 


LocALiTiita are no less subject to the capricious 

of fuhion in taste, than drus, muaic, or any otlier of tbe 

variooi objects on which it iiis;iilAj9 its eitravagaDt vagaries. 

The place wbicli oa acooont ot its beauties ia at one period 
the chosen resort of pleased and admiring; crowds, at soother 
becomes abandoned and uothoaght of, as if it were an uD' 
Btghtl; desert, unfit for the enjojrment or happiness of ciiil- 
jied man. Some other locality, perhaps of less natural or 
acquired heautj, becomes the fashion of the day, and after a 
time gtta out <^ faTonr in turn, and is neglected for some 
other DOTel' scene before nnthooght of or disr^arded. Yet 
the principles of tme taste are immutable, and that which is 
really beautiful is not the less so because it has ceased to attract 
the multitude, who are generally eovemed to a far ereater 
extent by actddental assoojations of ideas than by any alistract 
feeliups of the mind. ' 

Perh^s it is less attributable to any characteristic rola- 
tility in the character of the inhabitants of our metropoUs, 
than to the singular Tariety and number of the beautiful 
localities which surround our dty, and in emuloos rivalry at- 
tract our attention, that this inconstancy of attachment to 
any one locality is more strikingly instanced among ourselves, 


than among the ritisens of any other ^eat tows with wUck 
we are acqnunted. But, however wis may be, tbe fact is 

tmqaestionable, that there is scarcely a spot of any natural or 
improved beauty, within a few miles of ns, which has not In 
turn had its day of fashion, and its subsequent period of un- 
merited neglect. Clontarf, with its sea uestered green lanes, 
and its glorious riews of the bay — Glasoevin. the classical 
abode of Addison, Paroell, Tickell, Sheridan, and Delany 
— Finglas, with its rural sports — Cfaapeliiod, the residenoa 
of the younger Cromwell — Lucan, Leixlip, with thar onoe 
celebrated spas, and all tbe delightful epic scenery of the 
LifTey-^Dundrum, with its healthy mountun walks and atmo- 
sphere, and many others unnecessary to mention, all experi- 
encing the effects of this inconstancy of fashion, have found 
their once admired beauties totally disregarded, and the ad- 
miration of the multitude almost wholly transferred to a wild 
and uoadamed beauty on the rocky shores of Kingstown and 
Bullock, which our forefathers deemed nnworthy of notice. 
But let that beauty take warning from the fate of her prede- 


heraelf neglected for some rival as yet iinnoticed. 
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Of such unmerited inconstancy and neglect there are no 
localities in the neighbourhood of Dublin which iiavo greater 
reason to complain than the Tillage of Lucan and that which 
turvkB tbe Bu^eot of onr prefixed embellishment. As^ the 
establishment of peace in Ireland led to an increase of ciyUi- 
zation, which exhibited itself in improved roads and vehicles 
of conveyance, and the citizens, emerging from thdr embattled 
strongholds, ventured to enjoy the pleasures of nature and 
rural life, Lucan and Leixlip, with the beautiful scenery in 
which they are situated, became the favourite places of re- 
sort ; and their various natural attractions becoming height- 
ened by art, were described by travellers, and chaunted in 
song. About "sixty vears since" they had reached their 
greatest glor^, and Leixlip was the favourite of the dav. It 
IS thus Ascribed at this period by the celebrated Doctor 
Campbell: — "All the outlets of Dublm are pleasant, but 
this IS superlatively so which leads through Leixlip, a neat 
little village about seven miles from Dublin, up the Liffey ; 
whose baidLS being prettily tufted virith wood, and enlivened 
by gentlemen's seats, ^ord a variety of landscapes, beautiful 
beyond description." It was at this period also that O'Keefe, 
in lus popular opera of " The Poor Soldier," makes Patrick 
sing— 

" Though Leixlip is proud of its dose shady bowers. 
Its clear falling waters and murmuring cascades, 

Its groves of fine myrtle, its beds of sweet flowers. 
Its lads so well dressed, and its neat pretty maids." 

But though Leixlip no longer holds out attractions sufficient 
to gratify those whose tastes are dependent on fasliion, it has 
never oeased to be a favourite with all whose tastes had a 
more solid foundation. It was here, and in its immediate 
vicinity, that the two Robertses, genuine Irish landscape 
painters, foand many of the most congenial subjects for their 
pencQfl. It was here, too, that the strong-headed painter of 
strong heads — ^the Rembrandt of miniature painters, John 
Comerford— vsed occasionally to retire, abandoning for a week 
or two the Intellectual society of Dublin which he so much 
enjoyed, and the acquisition or gain whidi he no less relished, 
to nftike some elaborate study of one of the scones about 
the Bridge of Leixlip, which he, in his own dogmatic way, 
-asserted, ** for genuine landscape beauty, oould not be sur- 
passed or even rivalled any where 1" This estimate of the 
Deauties of Leixlip's "dose shady bowers, &c." was, we con- 
fess, a somewhat extravagant one ; yet, like most other ho- 
nestly formed opinions of Comerford's, it would not have been 
an easy task to shake his belief in its truth, and to sustain it he 
could, if combated, adduce the testimony of his and our friend 
Caspar €iabrielli, the first of Italian landscape painters of our 
times, who notwithstanding his pride in bdng a Roman, and his 
national predilections in nivour of the classio^K'-enery of his 
dear Ital^, has often declared in our hearing that he had never 
seen in his own country scenery of its kind comparable with 
that of the Liffey, in the vicinity of Lucan and Leixlip. 

But enthusiastic admiration of the scenery of Leixlip has 
not been confined to the painters. Hear with what gusto our 
friend C. O. lets himself out on this subject, not in his draw- 
ing-room character as the clerical Connaught tourist, but 
in his more natural, buoyant, and Irish one, as Terence 
O'Toole, our co-labourer in the first volume of the Dublin 
JPentw Journal :.~ 

"Any one passin^^ over the Bridge of Leixlip, must, if his 
eye is worth a farthing for anything else than holping him to 
pick his way through the ^ddle, look up and down with de- 
light while moving over tins bridge. To the right, the river 
wuuung its noisT turbulent way over its rockv oed, and los- 
ing itself afar down amidst embossing woods ; to the left, 
aner plunging over the Salmon-leap, whose roar is heard 
though half a mile off, and forming a junction with the Rve- 
water, it takes a bend to the east, and washes the rich ampoi- 
theatre with which Leixlip is environed. I question much 
whether any castle, even Warwick itself [bravo, Terence!] 
stands in a grander position than Leixlip Castle, as it embat- 
tles the high and wooded grounds that rorm the forks of the 
twj) rivers. Of the towers, the round one of course was 
built by Ring John, the opposite square one by the Oeral- 
dines. Thia itob\e and grandly circumstanced pile has been 
in latter days the baronial residence of Uie White famil v, and 
subsequently the residence of [lord-lieutenants] generals and 
prelates. Here Primate Stone, more a politician than a 
Uhristian [churchman], retired from his contest with the 
Poosonbys and the Boyle» to pla/ at cndiet with Gen^riU 


Cunningham ; here resided Speaker Connolly before he built 
his splendid mansion at Castletown ; here the (freat commoner, 
as he was called, Tom Connolly, was bom. Like many such 
edifices, this castle is haunted : character and keeping would 
be altogether lost if towers of 600 years' standing, with rich 
mullioned ' windows that exclude the light, and passages that 
lead to nothing,' with tapeatried ehambers that have witnessed 
pranks of revelry and feats of war, of Norman, Cromwellian, 
and Willlamite possession, if such a place had not its legend ; 
and one of Ireland's wildest geniuses, the eccentric and splen- 
did Maturin, has decorated Vie subject with the colourings of 
his vivid fancy." 

Terence adds : — " Leixlip is memorable in an historic point 
of view as the place where, in the war commencing 1641, Ge- 
neral Preston halted when on his way to form a junction with 
the Marquis of Ormonde to oppose the Parhamentarians. 
Acknowledging that his army was not excommunication proof, 
he bowed before the fiat of the Nuncio, and lost the best op- 
portunity that ever offered of saving his cause and his country 
from what has been called " the curse of CromwelL" 

To this brief but graphic sketch of our friend we can add 
but little. Leixlip is a market and post town of the county of 
Kildare, situatea in the barony of North Salt — a name de- 
rived from the Latin appellation of the cataract called the 
Sahus Saltnonist " Salmon Leap," in the vicinity of the town — 
and is about eight miles from Dublin. It contains between ele- 
ven and twelve hundred inhabitants, and consists of one long 
street of houses, weU, though irregularly built, bat exhibiting 
for the greater number an appearance of negligence and de- 
cay. It is bounded on one extremity by the river Liffey, 
which is crossed by a bridge of andent construction, and on 
the other by the Rye-water, over which there is a bridge of 
modem date. As the focus of a parish, it has a churdi and a 
Roman Catholic chapel, both oi ample siae and substantial 
construction, but, like most edifices of their class in Lreland, 
but little remarluible for the purity of their architectural 
styles. The latter is of recent erection. Its most impos- 
ing architectural feature is, however, its castle, which is 
magnificently situated on a steep and richly wooded bank over 
the Liffey ; but though of great antiquity, it exhibits in its 
external character but little of the appearance of an ancient 
fortress, having been modernised by tne Hon. George Caven- 
dish, its present occupier. On its west side it is flanked by a 
circular, and on its east by a square tower. This castle is 
sunposed to have been erected in the reign of Henry IL by 
Aoam de Hereford, one of the chief followers of Earl Stronc^- 
bow, from whom he recdved as a gift the tenement of the 
Salmon Leap, and other extensive possessions. It is said to 
have been the occasional residence of Prince John during his 
governorship of Ireland in the rdgn of his father ; and in recent 
times it was a favourite retreat of several of the Viceroys, 
one of whom. Lord Townsend, usually spent the summer here. 
From an inquisition taken in 1604, it appears that the manor 
of Leiidlp was part of the possessions of the abbey of St Tho- 
mas in Ihiblin. In 1658, tne castle, with sixty acres of land, 
belonged to the Earl of Kildare. They afterwards passed 
into the hands of the Right Hon. Thomas Connolly, Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, and are now the property of 
Colonel Connolly of Castletown. r. 


THE CHASE, 

A POEM TRANSLATED FB07' THIS XBUB^^CONCLUDSD. 

PATRICK. 

O son of kings, adorned with grace, 

'Twere music to my ear, 
Of Fionn and his wondrous chase 

The promised tale to hear. 

OISIN. 

Well — ^though afresh my bosom bleeds. 

Remembering days oi^ old — 
Wlien I think of my sire and his mighty deeds — 

Yet shall the tale be told. 

While the Fenian bands at Almhuin's towers. 
In the hall of spears, passed the festive hours. 
The poblet croTtmed, with chessmen played,* 
Or gifts for gifts of love repaid ; 

* The game of chess is repeatedly noticed in connection with various his- 
torical incidents iu the early history of Ireland. Theophilus 0*F)aiiagKn, 
in a note to his translation of Deirdri, an ancient Irish ule. published in the 
XramMtioQi 9f the Gaelic Society of DubUo, speaks efii m '* s mUitary , 
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From the reckless throne Finn stole unseen, 
When he spied a yonng doe on the heath-clad green 

With agile spring draw near : 
On Sceolui and Bran his nimble hounds 
He whistles aloud, and away he bounds 

In chase of the hornless deer. 

With his hounds alone and his trusty blade, 

The son of Luno's skill. 
On the track of the flying doe he strayed 

To Gnillin's pathless hill. 
But when he came to its hard-won height 

No deer appeared in view ; 
If east or west she had sped her flight 

Nor hounds nor huntsman knew. 
But those sprang westward o'er the sod. 

While eastwara Fionn press'd — 
Why did not pity touch tny God 

To see them tnus distress'd ? 

There while he gazes anxious round, 

Sudden he hears a doleful sound, 

And by a lake of crystal sheen 

Spies a nymph of loveliest form and mien : 

Her cheeks as the rose were crimson bright, 

Her lips the red berry's glow ; 
Her neck as the polished marblef white. 

Her breast the pure blossom's full blow ; 
Downy gold were her locks, and her sparkling eyes 
Like nreesing stars in the ebon skies. 
Such beauty, O Sage, all cold as thou art. 
Would kindle warm raptures of love in thy heart. 

Nifh to the nymph of golden hair 

With courteous grace he drew — 
*' O hast thou seen, enchantress fair, 

My hounds their game pursue 7'*t 

NYMPH. 

" Thy hounds I saw not in fhe chase, 

noble prince of the Fenian race ; 
But I have cause of woe more deep. 
For which I linger here and weep. ' 

PIOKN. 

** O, hast thou lost a husband dear ? 
Falls for a darling son thy tear. 

Or daughter of thy heart ? 
Sweet, soft-palmed nymph, the cause reveal 
To one who can thy sorrows feel. 

Perchance can ease thy smart? 

The maid of tresses fair replied — 

'* A precious rinff I wore ; 
Dropped from my nnger in the tide. 

Its loss I now deplore : 
But by the sacred vows that bind 

Each brave and loyal knight, 

1 now adjure thee. Chief, to find 

My peerless jewel bright." 

He feels her a<]|Juration*s ties ; 
Disrobes each majoly limb, 

Etme that engages the mental faculties, like mathematical science. '* O'Fla- 
vriy'* Ogypa states that Cathtr, the I20th king of Ireland, left among his 
bei|uesta to Crimthan *' two chesa-boards with their chess-men distinguished 
with their q^cks and power ; on which account he waa constituted master 
of the games in Leinster.** 

In the first book of Homer's Odyssey the suitors are described al amusing 
^emselTca with the game of chess :— 

With riwal art and ardomr in tkHr mAis, 
Jt chest tkey vie io eaptivaU the fueen, 
DM»tmg (if their lo99t. 

in Pope's translation there is a learned note on the subject, to which the 
curious raeder is referred \ and alio to a paasage in Vallancey's Essay on the 
Celtic Langiuve. 

t Literally, €U Orne. 

t This will remind tho reader of a similar quesUon by Venus in the first 
jEntid>— 

— — - Heuslnqnit, Juvenes monstrate mearum 

Vldlstis nsquam hie errantem forte sororum 

Suocinctam pharetra, et maculosss tegmine lyncls, 

Aut spuBoantis apri cursum clamore prementem?~.£ir. I. 325. 

Ho, strangers ! have you lately seen* she said, 

One of my sisters, like myself array *d, 

Who croas'd the lawn or in the forest stray'd ? 

A painted quiver at her back she bore ; 

Varied with spots, a lynx's hide she wore ; 

And at fWl cry punoed the tusky boar.—DsTOBN. 


And for the smooth-palmed princess hies 

The guify lake to swim. 
Five times deep-diving down the waye. 
Through every cranny, nook, and cave. 
With care he searches round and round. 
Till the golden ring at length he found ; 
But scarce to shore the prize could bring. 

When by some blasting ban — 
Ah I piteous tale — ^the Fenian king 

Grew a withered, grey, old masn I 

Meanwhile the Fenians passed the hours 
In the hall of spears, at Almhuin's towers ; 
The goblet crowned, with chessmen played. 
Or g^ts for gifts of loye repaid. 
When Caoilte rose and asked in grief, 
" Ye spearmen, where is our gallant chief? 
O, lost I dread is the Fenians' boast — 
Then who shall lead our bannered host ?" 

Bald Conan spoke — " A sweeter sound 

Ne'er tineled on my ear ; 
If Fionn be lost, may he not be found 

Till ^id the distant year ! 
But, Caoilte of the nimble feet. 
Ye shall not want a chieftain meet ; 
In me, till Fionn's fate be told, 
The leader of your host behold I" 

Although the Fenian bands were torn 

With agony severe. 
We burst into a laugh of scorn 

Such arrogance to hear. 

To urge the quest, we then decree. 

Of Fimi and his hounds the joyous thre« 

That still to triumph led ; 
And soon from Almhuin's halls away. 
With Caoilte, I, and our dark array, 

North to Slew Guillin sped. 
There, as with searching elance the eye 

O'er all the prospect roUed, 
Beside the lake a wretch we spy. 

Poor, withered, grey, and old. ' 
Disgust and horror touched the heart 
To see the bones all fleshless start 

In a frame so lank and wan ; 
We thought him some starved fisher torn 
From the whelming stream, by famine worn, 

And left but the wreck of man. 

We asked if he had chanced to see 

A swift-paced chieftain go. 
With two fleet hounds, across the lea. 

Behind a fair young doe. 

lie gaye us back no answer clear, 
But in the nimble Caoilte's ear 
He breathed his tale — O, talo of grief ! — 
That in him we saw the Fenian chief ! 

Three sudden shouts to hear the tale 

Our host raised loud and shriil~ 
The badgers started in the yale. 

The wild deer on the hill. 

Then Conan fierce unsheathed his sword. 
And curs'd the Fenian king and his horde. 

" If true thy tale," he cries, 
" This blade thy head would off thee smite ; 
For ne'er my yalour in the fi^ht. 

Nor prowess didst thou prize. 
Would that like thee, both old and weak. 
Were the Fenians all, that my sword might reek 
In their craven blood, and their cairns nught swell 
On the glassy lea I — ^for since Cnmhail fell, 

O'ercome in fatefiil strife 
By Momi's son of the golden shields. 
Our sons thou hast sent to foreign fields, 

Or of freedom reft and life." 

" Bald, senseless vTctch ! our care is due 
T<> Finn's sad state, or thy mouth should ruo 
A speech so vile, and soon atone 
With shattered teeth and fractured bone," 
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Indignaat CaoUte spoke. 
With equal wrath saia Oscar stem, 
** Aadacioas babbler 1 silence learo — 

*' What foe e'er felt thy stroke ?" 

Then Conan thns — ** Vaia boy I be dumb, 

Or tell what deed of fame 
Did e*er thy Finn, but gnaw his thumb* 

Until the marrow came ? 
We, not Clan-Boske, did the deed 
Whene*er we saw the foemen bleed. 
Bdiind thee, Oisin, may thy son 
A puling, whining chanter run. 

And bear white book and bell. 
His words I scorn — in open fight. 
Which of us twain is in the rieht 

Let swords, not speeches, tdL" 

Hun answered Oscar's .trusty steel; 
When craven Conan, taught to feel. 
And trembling for his worthless life. 
The Fenians prayed to end the strife, 

And stay rougn Oscar's blade. 
Between them swift the Fenians rushed. 
The rbing storm of battle hushed. 

And Oscar's vengeance stayed. 

Of Cumhail's son then Caoilte sought 
What wizard Danan foe had wrought 
Such piteous change — and Finn replied, 

'* 'Twas Guillin s daughter — me she bound 
By a sacred spell to search the tide 

Till the ring she lost was found." 

Then Conan spoke in altered mood — 

" Safe may we ne'er depart. 
Till we see restored our coieftsun good. 

Or Guillin rue his art !" 
Then close around our chief we throng, 
And bear him on our shields along. 

Eight days and nights the caverned seat 
Wnere Guillin maide his dark retreat 

We dig with sleepless care ; 
Pour through its wmdings close the light, 
Till we see, in all her radiance bright. 

Spring forth th* enchantress fair. 

A chalice she bore of angled mould,f 
And sparkling rich with gems and gold ; 
Its brimming fount in the hand she placed 
Of Fhm, whose looks small beauty graced. 
Feeble he drinks — the potion speeds 

Through every joint and pore ; 
To palsied age fresh youth succeeds — 
Finn of the swift and slender steeds 

Becomes himself once more. 
His shape, his strength, his bloom returns. 
And in manly glory bright he bums ! 

We gave three shouts that rent the air — 

The badgers fled the vale : 
And now, O sage of frugal care. 

Hast thou not heard me tale? 


" A note In MUs Brooke'i traDslationi Informs u« that " Finn was re- 
proadted with deriving all bis courage from his foreknowledge of events, 
■ad chewing his thumb for prophetic information." 

t Qoadrangular—-the ancient cup of the Irish, called nteadmr. Specimens 
of it nay be seen In the Antiquarum Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. 


DisCKBTioN — This b a nice perception of what is right 
and proper under the circumstances m which a person is 
oallea to aet. It may be illustrated by the feelers of the cat, 
which are long hairs placed upon her nose, with which she 
readily measmres the space between sticks and stones through 
which she desires to pass, and thus determines, by a delicate 
touch, whether it is sufficiently large to let her go through 
without h&ng scratched. Thus discretion appreciates diffi. 
culties, dangers, and obstructions around, ana enables a per* 
son to decide upon the proper course of action. " There are 
many more shining qualities in the mind <>f man, but there is 
none so useful as aiscretion. It is this which gives a value to 
aJl the rest» which sets them at work, and turns them to the 


advantage of the person who is possessed of them. Without 
it, learning is pedantry and wit impertinenoe ; nay, virtue 
itself often looks like weakness. Discretion not only shows 
itsdf in words, but in all the circumstances of action ; and is 
like an agent of Providence, to g^de and direct us in the or- 
dinary chances of life. " But how shall discretion be cultivated 
in children ? Chiefly by example. It is a virtue especially 
committed to the cultivation of the mother. She may do 
much to promote it, by rebuking acts of imprudence, and be- 
stowing oue encouragement upon acts of discretion. Let the 
mother remember that discretion is important to men, and 
see that she cherishes it in her sons ; let her remember that it 
is essential to women, and make sure of it in her daughters. — 
Dr Channing. 

THE IRISH MATCHMAKER. 

BT WILLIAX CARLETON. 

Though this word at a glance may be said to explain itself, 
yet lest our English or Scotch readers might not clearly un- 
derstand its meaning, we shall briefly give Siem such a defini- 
tion of it as will enable them to comprehend it in its full extent. 
The Irish Matchmaker, then, is a person selected to conduct 
reciprocity treaties of the heart between lovers themselves in 
the first instance, or, where the principal parties are indiffer- 
ent, between their respective families, when the latter happen 
to be of opinion that it is a safer and more prudent thing to 
consult the interest of the young folk rather than their incli- 
nation. In short, the Matchmaker is tiie person engaged in 
carrying from one party to another all the messages, letters, 
tokens, presents, and secret communications of the tender pas- 
sion, in whatever shape or character the said parties may deem 
it proper to transmit them. The MatchmaJcer, therefore, is 
a general negociator in all* such matters of love or interest as 
are designed by the principals or their friends to terminate in 
the honourable bona of marriage ; for with nothing morally 
improper or licentious, or approaching to the character of an 
intrigue, will the regular msn Matchmaker have any thing at 
all to do. The Matchmaker, therefore, after all, is only the 
creature of necessity, and is never engaged by an Irishman 
unless to remove sudi preliminary obstades as may stand in 
the way of his own direct operations. In point of fact, the 
Matchmaker is nothinc^ but a pioneer, who, after the plan of 
the attack has been laid down, clears away some of the rougher 
difficulties, until the regular advance is made, the siege opened 
in due form, and the citadel successfully entered by the prin- 
cipal party. 

We have said thus much to prevent our fair neighbours of 
England and Scotiand from imagining that because such a 
character as the Irish Matchmaker exists at all. Irishmen are 
personally deficient in that fluent energy which is so necessary 
to express the emotions of the tender passion. Addison has 
proved to the satisfaction of any rational ndnd that modesty 
and assurance are inseparable — ^that a blushjng face may ac- 
company a courageous, nay, a desperate heart — and that, on 
the contrary, an abundance of assurance may be associated 
with a very handsome degree of modesty. In love matters, I 
grant, moaesty is Vie forte of an Irishman, whose character in 
this respect has been unconsciously hit off by the poet. Indeed 
he may truly be termed vultus ingenuipner^ ingenuique pitdoris ; 
which means, when translated, that in loolang for a wife an 
Irishman is " a boy of an easy face, and remarkable modesty.*' 
^ At the head of the Matchmakers, and far above all compe- 
titors, stands the Irish Midwife, of whose abilities in this way 
it is impossible to speak too highly. And let not our readers 
imagine that the duties which devolve upon her, as w^ell as 
upon matchmakers in general, are slight or easily discharged. 
To conduct a matter of this kind ably, g^eat tact, knowled^ 
of character, and very delicate handling, are necessary. To 
be incorruptible, faithful to both parties, not to give offence 
to either, and to obviate detection in case of secret bias or par- 
tiality, demand talents of no common order. The amount of 
fortune is often to be regelated — the good qualities of the par- 
ties placed in the best, or, what is often still more judicious, 
in the most suitable U^ht — and when there happens to be & 
scarcity of the commodity, it must be furnished from her own 
invention. The miser is to be softened, the contemptuous 
tone of the purse-proud hodagh lowered without offence, the 
crafty cajoled, ana sometimes the unsuspecting overreadied. 
Now, all this requires an able hand, a.^ matchmaking in gene- 
ral^ among the Irish does. Indeed I question whetiier the 
wiliest politician that ever attempted to manage a treaty of 
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peace between two hostile powers could have a more difficult 
card to olay than often falls to the lot of the Irish Matchmaker. 

The Miawife, however, from her confidential intercourse 
with the sex, and the respect with which both voung and old 
of them look upon her, is peculiarly well qualified for Sie office. 
She has seen the youth shoot up and ripen into the youno" man 
— she has seen the young man merged into the husband, and 
the husband very frequently lost in the wife. Now, the marks 
and tokens by which she noted all this are as perceptible in 
the young of this day as they were in the young of fifty 
years ago ; she consequently knows from experience how to 
manage each party, so as to bring about the consummation 
which she so aevoutlv wishes. 

Upon second thoughts, however, we are inclined to think after 
all tiiat the right ofprecedence upon this point does not exclu- 
sivelT belong to the Midwtfis ; or at least, that there exists an- 
other person who contests it with her so strongly that we are 
scarcely capable of determining their respective claims : this 
is the dosherer. The Cosherer m Ireland is a woman who goes 
from one relation's house to another, from friend to friend, 
from acquaintance to acouaintance — ^is always welcome, and 
uniformly well treated. The very extent of her connexions 
makes her independent ; so that if she receives an affipont, 
otherwise a cold reception, from one, she never feels it to affect 
her comfort, but on the contrary carries it about with her 
in the shape of a complaint to the rest, and details it with 
inch a rich spirit of vituperative enjoyment, that we believe 
in our soul some of her friends, knowing what healthful oc- 
copation it gives her, actually affront her from pure kindness. 
The Cosherer is t.he very impersonation of industry. Unless 
when asleep, no mortal living ever saw her hands idle. Her 
principal employment is knitting ; and whether she sits, stands, 
or walks, there &he is with the end of the stocking under her 
arm, knit, knit, knitting. She also sews and quilts ; and 
whenever a quilting is going forward, she can tell you at once 
in what neigtiboor s house the quilting-fVame was used last, 
and where it is now to be had ; and when it has been got, she 
is all bustle and business, ordering and commanding about 
her— her large red three-cornered pmcushion hanging conspi- 
caoQsly at her side, a lump of chalk in one hand, and a coil of 
twine m the other, ready to mark the pattern, whether it be 
^rave, square, or diamond. 

The Cosherer is always dressed with neatness and comfort, 
hut generally wears something about her that reminds one of 
a day rone by, and may be considered as the lingering rem- 
nant or some old custom that has fallen into disuse. This, 
sHght as it is, endears her to many, for it stands out as the 
memorial of some old and perhaps affecting associations, which 
at its very appearance are called out from the heart in which 
they were slumbering. 

It is impossible to imagine a happier life than that of the 
Cosherer. She has evidently no trouble, no care, no children, 
nor uy of the various claims of life, to disturb or encumber 
her. Wherever she goes she is made, and finds herself, per- 
fectly at home. The whole business of her life is carrying 
shout intelligence, making and projecting matches, singing ola 
song's and telling old stories, which she frequently does with 
a feeling and unction not often to be met with. She will sing 
▼on the different sets and variations of the old ahrs, repeat the 
oistory and traditions of old families, recite ranns, interpret 
dreams, give the origin of old local customs, and tell a ghost 
Rtory in a style that would make your hair stand on end. She 
is a bit of a doctress, too — an extensive herbalist, and is very 
ikilful and lueky among children. In short, she is a perfect 
Gentleman's Blagazine in her way — a regular repertory of 
traditionary lore, a collector and mstributor of social antiqui- 
ties, dealing in every thing that is timeWom or old, and hand- 
ling it with such a quiet and antique air, that one would ima- 
gine her life to be a life not of years but of centuries, and 
Uiat she had passed the greater portion of it, long as it was, 
in '* wandering by the shores of old romance.*' 

Such a woman the reader will at once perceive is a formi- 
dable competitor for popular confidence with the Midwife. 
Indeed there is but one consideration alone upon which we 
would be inclined to admit that the latter has any advantage 
over her — and it is, that she ts the Midwife ; a word which is 
a tower of strength to her, not only against all professional 
opponents, but against such analogous characters as would 
intrude even upon any of her subordinate or collateral offices. 
As matchmakers, it is extremely difficult to decide between 
her and the Cosherer ; so much so, indeed, that we are dis- 
posed to leave the claim for priority undetermined. In this 


respect each pulls in the same harness ; and as they are so well 
matched, we will allow them to jog on side by side, drawing 
the youngsters of the neighbouring villages slowly but surely 
towards the land of matrimony. 

In humble country life, as in high life, we find in nature the 
same principles and motives of action. Let not the speculat- 
ing mother of rank, nor the husband-hunting dowager, ima- 
gine for a moment that the plans, stratagems, lures, and trap- 
falls, with which they endeavour to secure some wealthy fool 
for their daughters, are not known and practised — ay, and 
with as much subtlety and circumvention too — ^by the very 
humblest of their own sex. In these matters they have not 
one whit of superiority over the lowest, sharpest, and most 
fraudulent gossip of a countrf village, where the arts of women 
are almost as sagaciously practised, and the small scandal as 
ably detailed, as in the higtiest circles of fashion. 

The third great master of the art of matchmaking is the 
Skanakus, who is nothing more or less than the counterpart of 
the Cosherer ; for as the Cosherer is never of the male sex, so 
the Shanahus is never of the female. With respect to their 
habits and modes of life, the only difference between them is, 
thiit as the Cosherer is never idle, so the Shanahus never works ; 
and the latter is a far superior authority in old popular pro- 
phecy and genealogy. As a matchmaker, however, the Sha- 
nahus comes infiniteiv short of the Cosherer; for the truth is, 
that this branch of diplomacy falls naturally within the ma- 
noeuvring and intriguing spirit of a woman. 

Our readers are not to understand that in Ireland there 
exists, like the fiddler or dancing-master, a distinct character 
openly known by the appellation of matchmaker. No such 
thing. On the contrary, tho negociations they undertake are 
all performed under false colours. The business, in fact, is close 
ana secret, and always carried on with the profoundest mys- 
tery, veiled by the sanction of some other ostensible occupation. 

One of the best specimens of the kind we ever met was old 
Rose Mohan, or, as she was called, Moan, a name, we doubt, 
fearfully expressive of the consequences which too frequently 
followed her own negociations. Rose was a tidy creature of 
middle size, who always went dressed in a short crimson doak 
much faded, a striped red and blue drug^ petticoat, and a 
heather-coloured gown of the same fabric. When walking, 
which she did with the aid of a light hazel staff hooked at the 
top, she generally kept the hood of the cloak over her head, 
which gave to her whole figure a picturesque eflect ; and when 
she threw it back, one could not nelp admiring how well her 
small but symmetrical features agreed with we dowd cap of 
white linen, vrith a plain muslin border, which she wore. A 

Eair of blue stockings Mid sharp-pointed shoes high in the 
eels completed her dress. Her features were good-natured 
and Irish ; but there lay over the whole countenance an ex- 
pression of quickness and sagacity, contracted no doubt by a 
habitual exercise of penetration and circumspection. At the 
time I saw her she was very old, and I believe had the repu- 
tation of being the last in that part of the country who was 
known to g^ iu)out from house to house smnning on the dis- 
taff, an instrument which has now passed away, being more 
conveniently replaced by the spinning-wheel. 

The manner and style of Rose's visits were different from 
those of any other who could come to a farmer's house, or 
even to an humble cottage, for to the inmates of both were 
her services equally rendered. Let us suppose, for instance, 
the whole female part of a farmer's family assembled of a sum- 
mer evening about five o'clock, each engaged in some domes- 
tic employment : in runs a lad who has been sporting about, 
breathlessly exclaiming, whilst his eyes are lit up with delight, 
" Mother 1 mother 1 here's Rose Moan comine down the bo- 
reen 1" " Get out, avick ; no, she's not." " Bad cess to me 
but she is ; that I may never stir if she isn't ^ Now 1" The 
whole family are instantly at the door to see if it be she, with 
the exception of the prettiest of them all, Kitty, who sits at 
her wheel, and immediately begins to croon over an old Irish 
air which is sadly out of tune; and well do we know, not- 
withstanding the mellow tones of that sweet voice, why it is 
so, and also why that youthful cheek in which health and 
beauty meet, is now the colour of crimson. 

" OA, jRosAa, acushla, eead millia faUte yhud t (Rose, dar- 
lin', a hundred thousand welcomes to you !) Och, musha, what 
kep you away so long. Rose ? Sure you won't lave us this 
month o' Sundays, Rose?" are 'only a few of the cordial expres- 
sions of hospitality and kindness with which she is received. 
But Kitty, tidiose cheek but a moment ago was camune, why 
is it now paJe as the lily ? 
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" An' what news. Rose ?" asks one of her sisters ; " sure 
you'll tell US ever^ thin^ ; won't you ?" 

" Throt^, avillish, I nave no bad tiews, any how — an' as to 
tellin* you all — Biddy, Ihig dumh^ let me alone. No^ I have no 
hhd news, God be praised, but good news" 

Kitty's cheek is again crimson, and her lips, ripe and red as 
cherries, expand wiUi the sweet soft snule of her country, ex- 
hibiting a set of teeth for which many a countess would barter 
thousands, and giving out a breath more delicious than the 
fragrance of a summer meadow. Oh, no wonder, indeed, that 
the kind heart of Rose oontams in its recesses a message to 
her as tender as ever was transmitted from man to woman ! 

" An,' Kitty, acushla, where's the welcome from you, that's 
my favourite ? Now don't be |lalous, childre ; sure you all 
know she is, an' ever an' always was." 

" If it's not upon my lips, it's in my heart, Rose, an' from 
that heart you're welcome i" 

She rises up and kisses Rose, who gives her one glance of 
meaning, accompanied by the slightest imaginable smile, and 
a gentle but significant pressure of the hand, which thrills to 
her heart and diffuses a sense of ecstacy through her whole 
spirit. Nothing now remains but the opportumty, which is 
- equally sought for by Rose and her, to hear widiout inter- 
ruption the purport of her lover's communication ; and this we 
leave to lovers to imi^;ine. 

In Ireland, however odd it may seem, there occur among 
the very poorest classes some of the hardest and most penu- 
rious bargains in matchmaking that ever were heard of or 
known. Now, strangers might imagine that all this close hi^- 
^ling proceeds from a spirit naturally near and sordid, but it 
IS not so. The real secret of it lies in the poverty and neces- 
sity of the parties, and chiefly in the bitter experience of their 
parents, who, having come together in a state of destitution, 
are anxious, each as much at the expense of the other as pos- 
sible, to prevent their children from experiencing the same 
privation and misery which they themselves felt. Many a 
time have matches been suspended or altogether broken off 
because one party refuses to give his son a slip of a pig, or 
another his daughter a pair of blankets ; and it was no un- 
usual thing for a matchmaker to say, ** Never mind ; I have 
it all settled but the slip" One might naturally wonder why 
those who are so shrewd and provident upon this subject do 
not strive to prevent early marriages where the poverty is so 
great. So unquestionably thejr ought, but it is a settled usage 
of the country, and one too wmch Irishmen have never been 
in the habit of considering as an evil« We have no doubt 
that if they once began to reason upon it as such, they would 
be very strongly disposed to check a custom which has been 
the means of involving themselves and their unhappy offspring 
in misery, penury, and not unfrequently in guilt itself. 

Rose, like many others in this world who are not conscious 
of the same failing, smelt strongly of the shop ; in other words, 
her conversation had a strong matrimonial tendency. No two 
beings ever lived so decidedly antithetical to each other in this 
point of view as the Matchmaker and the Keener. Mention 
the name of an individual or a family to the Keener, and the 
medium through which her memory passes back to them is 
that of her professed employment— 4h mourner at wakes and 
funerals. 

" Don't you know young Kelly of Tamlaght?" 

'* I do, aviek," replies tne Keener, ** ana what about him ?" 

" Why, he was married to-day mornin' to ould Jack M*Clufi- 
key's daughter." 

" WeH, God ^ant them luck an* happiness, poor things ! 
I do indeed renumber his father's wake an' funeral well — ould 
Risthard Ketly of Tamlaght — a dacent corpse he made for 
his years, an' well he lo^ed. But indeed I knewn by the 
colour that sted in his cheeks, an' the limbs remainin' soople for 
the twenty-four hours afther his departure, that some of the 
family 'ud follow him afore the year was out; an* so she did. 
The youngest daughter, poor tmng, by raison of a could she 
got, over-heatin' herself at a dance, was stretched beside him 
that very day was eleven months ; and God knows it was from 
the heart my grief came for her — to see the poor handsome 
colleen laid low so soon. But when a gallopin' consumption 
flets in, avourneen, sure we all know what's to happen. In 
Crockaniska churchyard they sleep^the Lord make both their 
beds in heaven this day l" The very reverse of this, but at 
tho same thne as inveterately professional, was Rose Moan. 

" God save you. Rose." 

" God save you kindly, avick. Eh 1 — let me look at you. 
Aren't you red Billy M'Guirk's son from Ballagh ?" 


" I am. Rose. An', Rose, how is yourself an' the world set* 
tin' an ?" 

'^ Can't complain, dear, in such times. How are yez all ai 
home, alanna? " Faix, middlin' well, Rose, thank Gcd an' 
you. — You heard of my grandunde's death, big Nod M'Coul ? ' 

" I did, avick, God rest him. Sure it's weE I renumber kL« 
weddin', poor man, by the same atoken that I know one that 
helped him on wid It a thrifle. He was married in a blue coat 
ana buckskins, an* wore a scarlet waistcoat that you'd sec 
three miles off. Oh, well I remimber it. An' whin he vu 
settin' out that mornin' to the priest's house, ' Ned,' sajs I, 
an* I fwhishspered him, * dhrop a button on the right *km« 
afore you get the words said. * Thigkum,* said he, wid a 
smile, an' he slipped ten thirteens into my hand as he spoke. 
' I'll do it,' said ne, *■ and thin a fi^ for the fairies 1'— became 
you see if there's a button of the right knee left unbuttoned 
the fairies — ^this day's Friday, God stand betune us and hanu! 
— can do neither hurt nor harm to sowl or body, an' sure iha:'s 
a great blessin', avick. He left two fine slips o' girls behioc 
him." 

'* He did so — as good-lookin' girls as there's in the parish." 

'* Faix, an' kind mother for uiem, avick. She'U be mar- 
ryin' agin, I'm judgin', she bein' sich a fresh good-lookin' wo- 
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Why, it's very likely. Rose. 

Throth its natural, achora. What can a lone woman do 
wid such a large farm upon her hands, widout baring some 
one to manage it for her, an' prevint her from bein' imposed 
on ? But indeed the first thing she ought to do is to marry oiF 
her two girls widout loss of time, in regard that it's hard t« 
say how a stepfather an' thim might agree ; and I've oftea 
known the motner herself, when she had a fresh iamUy conuio' 
an her, to be as unnatural to her fatherless childre as if siio 
was a stranger to thim, and that the same blood did'nt nm in 
their veins. Not saying that Mary M'Coul will or would act 
that way by her own ; for indeed she's oome of a kind ou^d 
stock, an' ought to have a good heart. Tell bra*, arick, wlien 
you see her, that I'll spind a day or two wid her — let me 
see — ^to-morrow will be i^alm Sunday — why, about the Aii- 
ther holidays." 

" IndeedTl will. Rose, with great pleasure." 

'' An' fwhishsper, dear, jist teU her that I've a thing to sa; 
to her — ^that I had a long dish o' discooKse about her wid a 
friend o* mine. You wont forget now '" 

" Oh the dickens a forget 1'^ 

" Thank you, dear : God mark you to grace, avoumeen ! 
When you're a little ouldher, maybe 111 be a friend to you jet" 

This last intimation was given with a kind of mysterious 
benevolence, very visible in uie complacent shrewdness of her 
face, and with a twinkle in the eye, full of grave humour and 
considerable self-importance, leaving the mind of the pen^>n 
she spoke to in such an agreeable uncertainty as rendered it 
a matter of great difBiculty to determine whether she was se- 
rious or only in jest, but at all events throwing the onus of 
inouiry upon him. 

The ease and tact with which Rose could involve two joua^ 
persons of opposite sexes in a mutual attachment, were vm 
remarkable. In truth, she was a kind of matrimonial incen- 
diary, who went through the country holding her torch nt>tr 
to this heart and again to that — first to one and then to an- 
other, until she had the parish more or less in a flame. And 
when we consider the combustible materials of which the Irish 
heart is composed, it is no wonder indeed that the laboar of 
taking the census in Ireland increases at suoli a rapid rate 
during the time that elapses between the periods of its bein? 
made out. If Rose, for instance, met a young woman of Kf 
acquaintance accidentally — and it was wonderful to think 
how regularly these accidental meetings took place — ahe 
would address her probably somewhat as follows : — 

" Arra, Biddv Sullivan, how are you, a-coUeen?" 

" Faix, bravely, thank you. Rose. How is yourself?" 

" Indeed, thin, sorra bit o' the health we can complain o*. 
Bhried, barrin' whin this pain in the back oomes upon us. The 
last time I seen vour motner, Biddy, she was complainin of a 
v>eid,* I hope she's betther, poor woman?" 

" Hut 1 bad scran to the thmg alls lier ! She has as lid-^ 
a foot as e'er a one of U5, an' can dance ' Jackson's mornin 
brush' as well as ever she could." 

" Throth, an' I'm proud to hear it. Och ! och I ' JacksMi* 
mornin' brush !' and it was she that could do it. Sure 1 »>• 


* A fererifih cold. 
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mimber her weddine-day like yestherday. Ay, far an' near 
her fame wint aa a dancer, an* the clanest-made |^1 that ever 
came Arom Lisbnie. Like yestherday do I renumber it, an' 
ho-w the squire himself an' the ladies from the Big House camo 
down to see herself an' your father, the bride and groom — 
an' i^ wasn't on every hill head you'd g^t sich a couple — 
dancin' the same * Jackson's mornm' brush.' Oh 1 it was far 
and near her fiame wint for dancin' that. — An' is there no news 
wid von, Bhried, at all at all ?" 

'* The sorra word, Rose : where ud I set news ? Sure it's 
Tonrself that's always on the fut that ou^t to have the news 
for us. Rose alive." 

** Ajl' maybe I have too. I was spaikin' to a friend o* mine 
about you the other day." 

** A friend o* yours, Kose I Why, what friend oould it be ?" 

** A friend o' mine — ay, an' of yours too. Maybe you have 
more friends than you think, Biddy — and kind ones too, as far 
as vrishin' you well goes, 'tany rate. Ay have you, fJtix, an' 
friends that e'er a girl in the parish mient be proud to hear 
named in the one day wid her. Awouh!" 

** Bedad we're in mck, thin, for that's more than I knew of. 
An' who may these great friends of ours be. Rose ?" 

" Awonh I Faix, as dacent a boy as ever broke bread the 
same boy is, ' and,' says he, * if I had goold in bushelf uls, I'd think 
it too little for that girl ;' but, poor lad, he's not aisy or happy 
in his mind in regard o' that. * I'm afeard,' says he, * that 
she'd pnt scorn upon me, an' not think me her aiquals. An' no 
more I am,* says he again, *for where, afther all, would you 
got the likes of Biddy Sullivan ?' — Poor bo^ ! throth my heart 
aches for him 1" 

** Well, can't you fall in love wid him yourself, Rose, who- 
ever he is?" 

** Indeed, an' if I was at your age, it would be no shame to 
me to do so ; but, to tell you the thruth, the sorra often ever 
the likes of Paul Heffernan came acrass me." 

** Paul Heffernan I Why, Rose," replied Biddy, smiling 
with the assumed lightness of indifference, " is that your 
beanty ? If it is, why, keep him, an' make much of him." 

** Oh, wurrah I the differ there is between the hearts an' 
tonnes of some people — one from another — an* the way they 
spaik behind others' backs ! Well, well, I'm sure that wasn t 
the way he spoke of you, Biddy ; an' God forgive you for run- 
nin' down the poor boy as you're doin*. Trogs ! I believe 
you're the only girl would do it." 

" Who, me I rm not mnnSn' him down. I'm neither mnnin' 
him up nor down. I have neither good nor bad to say about 
him — ^the boy's a black sthranger to me, barrin' to know his 
face." 

** Faix, an' he's in consate wid you these three months past, 
an* intinds to be at the dance on Friday next, in Jack 
Gormly's new house. Now, good bye, alauna; keep your 
own counsel till the time comes, an' mmd what I ssid to you. 
It's not behind every ditch the likes of Paul Heffernan grows. 
Banna ffht Ihath ! My blessin' be wid you !" 

Thus would Rose depart just at the critical moment, for 
well ^e knew that by husbanding her information and leaving 
the heart something to find out, she took the most effectu^ 
j^teps to excite ana sustain that kind of interest which is apt 
ultimately to ripen, even from its own agitation, into the 
attachment she Is anxious to promote. 

The next day, by a meeting similarly accidental, she comes 
in contact with Paul Heffernan, who, honest lad, had never 
probably bestowed a thought upon Biddy Sullivan in his life. 

•* MoTTtno ghudy Paul ! — ^how is your father's son, ahager ?" 

" Morrow ffkuteha. Rose I — my father's son wants nothin' 
bnt a good wife, Rosha." 

*' An' it's not every s^ day or bonfire night that a good 
wife is to be had, Paul — that is, a good one, as yon say ; for, 
throth, there's many o' them in the market sich as they are. I 
wa<s talkiu' about you to a friend of mine the other day — an', 
trog^s, Tm afeard you're not worth all the abuse we g^ve you." 

** More power to you. Rose I I'm oblaged to you. But who 
is the friend !n the manetime?" 

" Poor girl 1 Throth, when your name slipped out an her, the 
point of a rush would take a drop of blood out o' her cheek, 
the way she crimsoned up. ' An , Rose,' says she, ' if ever I 
know you to breathe it to man or mortual, my lips I'll never 
open to you to my dyin' day.' Trogs, whin I looked at her, 
an' the tears standin' in her purty black eyes, I thought I 
didn't see a betther favoured eirl, for both face and figure, 
this many a day, than the same Biddy Sulliyan." 

•• Bmj Siilhnakl Is that long Jack's dwighter of Cargah ?" 


" The same. But, Paul, avick, if a syllable o' what I tould 
you " 

'* Hut, Rose I honour bright ! Do yon think me a stag, 
that I'd 1^0 and inform on you ?" 

" Fwhishsper, Paul ; she'll be at the dance on Friday next 
in Jack Gormly's new house. So bannaght Ihath^ an think 
o' what I betrayed to yovu" 

Thus did Rose very quietly and sagaciously bind two young 
hearts together, who probably might otherwise have never for 
a moment even thougnt of each other. Of course, when Paul 
and Biddy met at the dance on the following Friday, the one 
was the object of the closest attention to the other ; and each 
being prepared to witness strong proofs of attachment from 
the opposite party, every thing fell out exactly according to 
their expectations. # 

Sometimes it happens that a booby of a fellow during hi«t 
calf love will employ a male friend to plead his suit with a 
pretty eirl, who, if the principal party had spunk, might be 
very willing to marry him. To tne credit of our fair country- 
women, however, be it said, that in scarcely one instance out 
of twenty does it happen, or has it ever happened, that any of 
them ever fails to punish the faint heart by bestowing the fair 
lady upon what is called the blackfoot or spokesman whom he 
selects to make love for him. In such a case it is very natu- 
rally supposed that the latter will spesdc two words for him- 
self and one for his friend, and indeed the result bears out the 
supposition. Now, nothing on earth gratifies the heart of 
the established Matchmaker so much as to hear of such a dis- 
aster befalling a spoony. She exults over his misfortune for 
months, and publishes his shame to the uttermost bounds of 
her own little world, branding him as *' a poor piti^ crature, 
who had not the courage to spaik up for himself or to employ 
them that could." In uct, she entertains much the same Reel- 
ing against him that a regular physician would towards some 
weak-minded patient, who prefers the knavish ignorance of a 
quack to the skill and services of an able and educated medical 
practitioner. 

Characters like Rose are fast disappearing in Ireland ; and 
ifideed in a country where the means of life were generally in- 
adequate to the wants of the population, they were calculated, 
however warmly the heart may look back upon the memory 
of their services, to do more harm than good, by inducing 
young folks to enter into early and improvident marriages. 
They certainly sprang up fr^m a state of society not tho- 
roughly formed ,by proper education and knowledge — ^where 
the language of a people, too, was in many extensive districts 
in such a state of transition as in the interchange of affection 
to render an interpreter absolutely necessary. We have our- 
selves vritnessed marriages where the husband and wife spoke 
the one English and the other Irish, each being able with dif- 
ficulty to understand the other. In all such cases Rose was 
invaluable. She spoke Irish and English fluently, and indeed 
was acquainted with every thing in the slightest or most re- 
mote degree necessary to the conduct of a love affair, from the 
first glance up until the priest had pronounced the last words 
— or, to speauc more correctly, until "the throwing of the 
stocking." 

Rose was invariably placed upon the hob, which is the seat 
of comfort and honour at a farmer's fireside, and there she 
sat neat and tidy, detailing all the news of the parish, telling 
them how such a marriage was one unbroken noneymoon — a 
sure proof by the way that she herself had a hand in it — and 
again, how another one did not turn out well, and she said so ; 
" there was always a bad dhrop in the Haggarties ; bdt, my 
dear, the &rirl herself was for him ; so as she made her own bed 
she must fie in it, poor thing. Any way, thanks be to good- 
ness I had nothing to do wid it !" 

Rose was to be found in every fair and market, and always 
at a particular place at a certain hour of the day, where the 
parties engaged in a courtship were sure to meet her on these 
occasions. She took a chirping glass, but never so as to be- 
come unsteady. Great deference was paid to every thing she 
said; and if this was not conceded to her, she extorted it with 
a high hand. Nobody living could drink a health with half 
the comic significance that Kose threw into her eye when say- 
ing, " Well, young couple, here's everything as vou wish it!" 
Rose's motions m>m place to place were usually very slow, 
and for the best reason in the world, because she was fre- 
quently interrupted. For instance, if she met a young man 
on her way, ten to one but he stood and held a long and ear-, 
nest conversation with her ; and that it was both important 
wd Qonfidential, might easily be gathered from the fact thai 
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whenever a stranger passed, it was either suspended altoc^- 
ther, or carried on in so low a tone as to be inandible. This 
held equally good with the girls. Many a time have I seen 
them retracing their steps, and probably walking back a mile 
or two, all the time engaged in aiscussinf some topic evidently 
of more tlum ordinary interest to themselves. And when they 
shook hands and bade each other good bye, heavens I at what 
a pace did the latter scamper homewards across fields and 
ditches, in order to make np for the time she had lost ! 

Nobody ever saw Rose receive a penny of money, and yet 
when she took a fancy, it yna beyond any doubt that she has 
often been known to assist young folks in their etaly strug- 
gles ; but in no instance was the slightest aid ever am>rded to 
any one whose union she had not herself been instrumental in 
bnnging about. As to the tfken and the. how she got this 
money, and the g^eat quantity of female apparel which she was 
known to possess, we think we see our readers smile at the 
simplicity of those who may not be able to guess the several 
sources from whence she obtained it. 

One other fact we must mention before we close this sketch 
of her character. There were some houses — ^we vnll not, for 
we dare not, say how many — into which Rose was never seen 
to enter. This, however, was not her fault. Every one knew 
that what she did, she did always for the best ; and if some 
small bits of execration were occasionally levelled at her, it 
was not more than the parties levelled at each other. All 
marriages' cannot be ha^^y ;* and indeed it was a creditable 
proof of Rose Moan's sagacity that so few of those effected 
through her instrumentality were ^unfortunate. 

Poor Rose I matchmaking was the gpreat business of ^our 
simple but not absolutely harmless life. You are long smce, 
we trust, gone to that happy place where there are neither 
marryings nor givings in marriaee, but where ^ou will have a 
long Sabbath from your old habits and tendencies. Wo love 
for more reasons than either one or two to think of your, faded 
crimson cloak, peaked shoes, . hazel staff, clear grey eye, and 
nose and chin tnat were so full of character. As you used to 
say'yourself, haknaght Ihath /-.my blessing be with you I 


RANDOM SKETCHES.— No I. 

FEUNE RECOLLECTIONS. 

One result of perusing sudi interesting papers on " the In- 
teiiectuality of Domestic Animala"* as that which lately ap- 
peared in the Dublin University Magazine, should be the puo- 
lication of similar facts ; another, the promotion of that loud- 
ness towards the inferior creation which is still, alas ! so spar- 
mgly manifested. I therefore' propose stuffing a cranny of 
the Irish Penny Journal with a few particulars relating, 
firstly, to the maternal and filial piety of the cat ; secondly, 
to the humanity (or, psvchologicaUy speaking, brutaKty) of 
the same animal. Of the facts illustrative of the former vir- 
tues I was an eye-witness — ^those illustrative of the latter I 
had from a member of the family in which they occurred. 

In my early home two cats, a mother and a son, formed 
part of the establishment. The former, a dark-grey matron, 
rejoiced in the euphonious name of Smut — the colour of the 
latter may be inferred from his appellation. Fox. Smut was, 
to be brief, the most lady -like cat I ever saw ; Fox was a 
huge Dan Donnelly of a brute, a very hero of the slates, and 
ihe terror of all the cats in the neighbourhood, save one : he 
waUoped them right and left ; and many a smirking svlph of 
the gutters, wont to pick her steps daintily to avoid all pos- 
sible contact with the wet, was seen to scamper away scream- 
ing when Fox appeared in view, for truth ooliges me to re- 
cord that he spared neither age nor sex. Nor was he formi- 
dable to the orute creation alone — humanity often suffered 
under his visitations. There was no keener forager among 
the larders and pantries of the neighbourhood. A poor danc- 
ing-master who had a way of leaving his window open was 
most frequently victimized ; for as the said window was con- 
venient to the low roof of a back house, our hero used to 
quietly walk in and purvey to his liking. In the recess of a 
chimney, and several feet above the roof of our house, was a 
kind of small platform, where Master Fox was usually pleased 
to regale himself on his ill-eotten gains. One day I saw him 
with a calfs or lamb's pluck in his mouth, twice as long as 
himself, darting aloft towards his refectory. The weight of 
the booty several times dragged him back ; but he persevered 
till he gained his point : it was a sight ludicrous beyond all 
imagtnmg. 


But as it was not every day Master Fox could mulct the 
circumambient dancmg-master in a beef-steak or a calTs phck. 
he often returned home hungry ; and I am now come to the 
point of proving the ** intellectuality" of Madam Smnt, a 
evidenced in her maternal piety. Within the kitchea-door it? 
a mat, in a hole, in which sne (uily hid a portion of her lightl 
She was generally dozing before the fire when her son cai^ 
in for the night, and whenever I happened to follow him aad 
watch her movements, she invariably looked up to see vdietbcr 
he had scented the provender : and when satuflfied on Htut 
point, coiled herself up to sleep again. But her matenul 
tenderness never interfered with her matronly dignity. Woe 
betide. Fox j'if^ in proceeding to take his place at the fire, he 
attempted to pass between her and it. She would instantly 
spring! lip and deal him a dab, which prevented for that tim 
a repetition of l^e .indecorum. I have seen him steal moit 
cautiously along the forbidden path in the presumption tlut 
she was asleep, but I do not remember to have ever seen bim 
effect a passage. I have said that he leathered all the cats 
about him save one-i^that one was his mother. Determioed 
pngiHst and fii'e-^eater as he veas, he never retomed the dtb 
she gave him. 

- The fact of which I was only an ear-witness may be briefly 
related. . A ladv of this city observing one day a wretched 
kitten which had been ruthlessly, flnng mto the street before 
her residence, had it taken into the house and carefully tendaL 
Some time after, when it had grown injto a thorougfa-bral 
mouser, a -strange cat with a brokefi leg hobbled into the yard, 
where it was discovered by the foundling, which immediate; 
took charge of it, and regularly allotted to the sufferer a nor. 
tion.of'its o^fn daily -food tiU it w&s sufficiently recovereoi to 
shift for itself. 

. As a'warm'fiiend Of the inferior crieation, I was mncli 
pleased to find their cause pleaded towards, the dose of tbe 
article, which ?ave rise to the present sketch, and a just eo* 
comium passed on the author of " the Rights of Animals." 
And much was'I.gfratified to find that the same cause appears 
to maintain an abidin? interest in the. bosom of the first ci 
Yiv'mg poets. *' C. O. alludes as foUo^s to a conversation be 
had with Mr Wordsworth on the subject : — *' I remember u. 
observation made to me by. one of the most gifted of the be* 
man race — one of the star^ of this generation — ^the poet of na- 
ture and of feeling — ^the good and the great Mr Wordswortb. 
Having the honour of a conversation with him after he had 
ihade a tour through Ireland, I in the course of it asked what wai 
the thing that most struck his observation here as making us 
differ from the Enelish ; and he without hesitation said it was 
the ill-treatment of our horses : that his soul was often, too 
often, sick within him at the way in which he saw these crea- 
tures of God abused." One evening, which I had the happi- 
ness of. spending at Rydal Mount, the very same subject i^^ 
broached by ^& W. Defend mv countrymen I could not. 
but I parried the attack by showmg that other segments of 
the united kingdom had little right to boast over them in thii 
particular. Tnis I proved by inverting to the notorious cat- 
skinning of London — a horror unknown in Ireland, bad as «e 
are — and to certain atrocious cruelties which had just bee& 
perpetrated on some horses in Sutherland (though I must cce- 
fess that I know too little of Scotland to pronounce whethtrr 
its national character is tarnished by cruelty to animals or 
not). And much was I surprised when the son of the poet 
threw discredit on the character of one of the first of Londos 
newspapers, from which I had cited a recent case in proof of 
my assertion. It was in 1.833 1 visited Rydal Mount. Shoxi!<i 
this paper reach the eye of Mr W. jun., he may find my states 
ment corroborated, and the perpetration of the barbarocs 
trade demonstrated, by referring to Uie case of Elizabeth ^o- 
gerson, an old offender, who in 1839 was condemned to tb« 
ridiculously lenient penalty of two months' imprisonment for 
the crime, without hard labour. A diametrically opposite 
opinion respecting tlie treatment of horses in Irelana ^ras 
once expressed to me by another English gentleman of som« 
celebritv in the religious world. He passed an encomium t»n 
the kindness to animals observable in this country^ from tbf 
habit he had noticed among the drivers of iauntin^-cars, dar- 
ing liis short stay in Dublin, of feeding their horses from their 
hands with a wisp of hay at leisure moments — a pitch of be- 
manity just equivalent to that of greasing the wheels of th«ir 
vehicles. 
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THE CASTLE AKD LAKE OF INCHIQDIS, COUNTY OF CLABE. 


CoHHENAKA iU^, now *a«elebrkt«d for lu UkM and nunn- 
tains, wu not kii unknown a few yean linoe Uian the greater 
portion of the eotuity of Clare. Without roads, or hou»ea of 
ontertainment for trareller*, lt« nuiKnificeat coast and olliw 
iccnerf were neceuaril; naTkited bj the pleainre touruta, 
and but little appreciated even br thur inhabitants themselrei. 
But Clare can no longer be said to be an unvisited district : 
)hs recent formation of roada has opened to obeervatjon many 
features of interest prerunul; inaccessible to tbe traveller, 
and its ainpilar coast scenerj — the most aublinelj ma^fi- 
ceot in the British islands, if not in Europe — has at least been 
niada known to the public bj topographical and scientific 
explorers — it has become an attractive locality to artists and 
pleasure toarists, and will doubtless be risited bj increasing 
aumberi of such persons in each successive year. 

Thov is however as yet in this county too great a deficiency 
In the nnnber of respectable houeea of entertajnmcnt suiud to 
the habtta of pleasnro tourist-i ; for though tbe wealthier and 
more ednc^sd classes in the British empire ore becoming 
dall^ A nora trkfalUng mil pialuTesque.bualing genus, they 


certain clunate as ours, without the certainty of such «(vnsol. 
iufc comforts as are aJTorded in a clean and comfortable inn. 

iet we do not dexniiir of ceeiug this want soon supplied. 
Wherever there is a demand for a conunoility it will not be 
long wanting ; and the people of Clare are too sigadons not 
to percuve, however slowlv, the practical wiulam of holding 
out svery Indacsmcot of this kindto those who mif{bt b« dis- 
posed to Tujit them and spend their money among thorn. 
The firit step necessary, however, to produce such results in 
any little frequented district, is to moke its objects of intvust 
known to the public by the pencil and the pen — the rcat wilt 
follow in due course ; and our best efforts, such as they arc, 
bball not be uneierted towards effecting such on importnnt 
i;oud as well for Clare as for many other as yet little kouwu 
localities of our country. 

Clan if iiMlMd <H) many weonnt* dMerring of grefttar fttt«k 
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tion than it has hitherto received. It is a county rich in 
aUracUonft for the geologist and naturalist) and iBt«restina^ ia 
the highest degree to the lovers of the picturesque. With a 
surface singularly broken and diversified, full of monntuns, 
hills, lakes, and rivers, dotted all over with every class of an- 
cient remains, its scenery is peculiarly Trish, and though of a 
somewhat melancholy aspect, it is never wanting in a poetic 
and historic interest. Such a district is not indeed exactly 
suited to the tastes of the common scenery-hunter, for it pos- 
sesses but little of that woody and artificially adorned scenery 
which he requires, and can alone enjoy ; and hence it has usually 
been described by tourists and topographers with a coldness 
which shows how little its peculiarities had impressed their 
feelings, and how incompetent they were to communicate to 
others a just estimate of its character. Let us take as an 
example the notice given by the writers of Lewis's Topogra- 
phical Dictionary, of one of the Clare] beauties of which .the 
natives are most proud — ^the caverns called the To-meens or 
To-mines, near Kiltanan:— i 

" At Kiltanan is a succession of limestone cavenis, through 
which a rivulet takes its course : these are much visited in 
summer; many petrified shells are found in the limestone, 
some of which are nearly perfect, and — very curious /" 

This it must be confessed is cold enough ; but the descrip- 
tion of the same locality given by our friend the author of 
the Gude throue^h Ireland, is, as our readers will see, not a 
whit warmer. It is as follows : — 

" A mile from Tulla is Kiltanan, the handsome residenoo 
of James Moloney, Esq. ; and in addition to the pleasure of a 
well-kept residence, in a naked and sadly neglected country, 
some interest is excited by the subterraneous course of the 
rivulet called the To-meens, which waters this demesne 1" 

Now, would any person be induced by such descriptions as 
these to visit the said To-meens ? We suspect not. mi hear 
with what delight a native writer of tnis county actually 
revels in a descnption of these remarkable caves : — 

" About a mile N. W. of Tulla lies the rirer of Kiltanan, and 
Milltown, famous for its ever-amasing and elegant subterra- 
neous curiosities, called the To-mines : they form a part of the 
river, midway between Kiltanan House and the Castle of 
Milltown, extending under ground for a space, which (from 
its invisible winding banks and cryst&l meanders) may rea- 
sonably be computed a quarter of an English mile : they are 
vaulted, and sheltered with a solid rock, transmitting a si^- 
cicncy of light and air by intermediate chinks and apertures 
gradually offering at certain intervals. 

" At each side of this Elysian-like river are roomy passages 
or rather apartments, freely communicating one with the 
other, and scarcely obvious to any inclemency whatsoever : 
they are likewise decorated with a sandy beach level along to 
walk on, whilst the curious spectators are crowned with gar- 
lands of ivy, hanging in triplets from the impending rocky 
shades : numbers of the sporting game, the wily fox, the 
wary hare, and the multiplying rabbit, &o. merrily parading in 
view of their own singular and various abscondmg haunts 
and retreats. Ingenious nature thus entertains her welcome 
visitants from the entrance to the extremity of the To-mines. 
Lo ! when parting liberally rewarded, and amply satisfied 
with such egregious and wonderful exhibitions, a bridge or 
arch over the same river, curiously composed of solid stone, 
appears to them as a lively representation of an artificial one. 

What can the much boasted of Giants' Causeway, in the north 
of this kingdom, produce but scenes of horror and obscurity ? 
whilst the To-mines of the barony of Tulla, like unto the artifi- 
cial beauties of the Latomi of Syracuse, freely exhibit the 
most natural and pleasing appearances. 

Let the literati and curious, after taking the continental 
tour of Europe, praise and even write of the imaginary beau- 
ties and natural curiosities of Italy and Switzerland pray, 

let them also, on a cool reflection, repair to the county of 
Clare, view and touch upon the truly subterraneous and 
really unartificial curiosities of the To-mines : they will im- 
partially admit that these naturally enchanting rarities may 
be freely visited, and generously treated of, by the ingenious 
and learned of this and after ages." — A Short Tour, or an 
Impartial and Accurate Description of the County of Clare, 
hy John Lloyd, Ennis ; 1780. 

Excellent, Mr Lloyd J Your style is indeed a little pecu- 
liar, and what some would think extravagant and grotesque ; 
but you describe with feeling, and we shim certainly visit your 
To-meens next summer. But in the mean time we must notice 
mother Ciwre lioi^ of wUoh you hure f iron us no ftcc^vnt*^ 


the lake and castle, which we have drawn as an embellishment 
to our present number. This is a locality respecting the 
beauty of which there can be no difference of opimon : it has 
all the droumstances which give interest to a landscape — 
wood, water, lake, moxmtain, and ancient ruin — and the enect 
of their combination is singularly enhanced by the surprise 
created by the appearance of a scene so delightful in a district 
wild, rocky, and unimproved. 

The lake of Inchiqum is situated in the parish of Kilnaboy, 
barony of Inchiquin, and is about two miles and a half in cir- 
cumference. It is bounded on its western side by a range of 
hills rugged but richly wooded, and rising abruptly from its 
margin ; and on its southern side, the domain surrounding (he 
residence of the Burton family, and the ornamental grounds 
of Adelphi, the residence of W. and F. Fitzgerald, Esqrs. con- 
tribute to adorn a scene of remarkable natural beauty. One 
solitary island aJone appears on its surface, unless that be 
ranked as one on whioi the ancient castle is situated, and 
which may orig^ally have been insulated, though no longer 
so. The castK, which is situated at the northern side of the 
lake, though greatly dilapidated, is still a picturesque and in- 
teresting ruin, consisting of the remains oi a barbican tower, 
keep, and old mansion-house attached to it ; and its situation 
on a rocky island or peninsula standing out in the smooth 
water, with its grey walls relieved by ihe dark masses of the 
wooded Mils behind, is eminently strudng and imposing. 

It is from this island or peninsula that the barony takes its 
name ; and from this also tne chief of the O'Briens, the Mar- 
quis of Thomond, derives his more ancient title of Earl of In- 
cbiquin. For a long period it was the principal residence of 
the chieft of this mat family, to one ox whom it unquestion- 
ably owes its origm ; but we have not been able to ascertain 
with certainty the name of its founder, or date of its erection. 
There is, however, every reason to ascribe ita foundation to 
Tiege O'Brien, king or lord of Thomond, who died, accord- 
ing to the Annals <? the Four Masters, in 1466, as he is the 
first of his name on record who made it his residence, and as 
its arclntectural foatures are most strictly oharactetristie o£ 
the style of the age in which he flourished. 

But though the erection of this castle is properly to be 
ascribed to Sie O'Briens, it is a great error in the writers of 
Lewis's Topographical Dictionary to state that it has been 
from time immemorial the proporty of the O'Brien family. 
The locality, as its name inoicates, and as history and tram- 
tion assure us, was the ancient residence of the O'Quins, a 
fSunily of equal antiomty with the O'Briens, and of the same 
stock — namely, the Dal Cas or descendants of Cormac Cas, 
the son of OluoU Oluim, who was monarch of Ireland in the 
beginning of the third century. The O'Quins were chiefs of the 
clan called Hy-Ifeaman, and Uieir possessions were bounded by 
those of the O'Deas on the east, the O'Loughlins and O'Co- 
nors (Corcomroe) on the west and north-west, the O'Hynes 
on the north, and the O'Hehirs on the south. At what pe- 
riod or from what drcnmstance the O'Quins lost their an- 
cient patrimony, we have not been able to discover ; but it 
woula appear to have been about the middle or perhaps close 
of the fourteenth century, to which time their genealogy as 
chiefs is recorded in that invaluable repository oi Irish family 
history, the Book of Mac Firbis ; and it would seem most pro- 
bable that they were transplanted by the O'Briens about this 
period to the county of Limerick, in which they are subse- 
quently found. Their removal is indeed differently accounted 
for in a popular legend still current in the barony, and which, 
according to our recollections of it, is to the following effect : 

In the youth of the last O'Quin of Inchiquin, he saw from 
his residence a number of swans of singular beauty frequenting 
the west side of the lake, and wandering along its shore. 
Wishing, if possible, to possess himself of one of them, he was 
in the habit of concealing himself among the rocks and woods 
in its vicinity, hoping that he might take them by surprise, 
and he was at length successful : one of them became his cap- 
tive, and was secretly carried to his residence, when, to his 
amazement and delignt, throwing off herdownv covering, she 
assumed the form of a beautiful woman, and sl^ortly after be- 
came his wife. Previous to the marriage, however, she im- 
posed certain conditions otf her lover as the price of her con- 
sent, to which he willingly agreed. These were — first, that 
their union should be kept secret ; secondly, that he should 
not receive any visitors at his mansion, particularly those 
of the O'Briens ; and, lastly, that he should wholly ab- 
stain from gambling. For some years these conditione were 
Strictly Adhered to ; they Iiyefl u bftppmeoe fog^tbcf i immI 
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two children blessed their union. Bat it happened unfortu- 
nately at length that at the neighbouring races at Good he fell 
in with the O'Briens, by whomhe was hospitably treated ; and 
being induced to indulge in too much wine, he forgot his engage- 
ments to his wife, ana inyited them to his resuWce on a cer- 
tain daj^ to repay their kindness to him. His wife heurd of 
this invitation with sadness, but proceeded without remon- 
strance to prepare the feast for his guests. But she did not 
mje» it with her presence ; and when the company had assem- 
bled, and were engaged in merriment, she withdrew to her 
own apartment, to which she called her children, and after 
embracing them in a paroxysm of grief, which they could not 
account for, she took her original feathery covering from a 
press in which it had been kept, arrayed herself in it, and 
assuming '-her pristine shape, plunged mto the lake, and was 
never seen afterwards. On tne same night, O'Quin, again 
forgetful of the promises he had made her, engaged in play 
witn Tiege-an-Cood O'Brien, the most distinguished of his 
guests, and lost the whole of his property. 

The reader is at liberty to bdieve as much or as little of 
this story as he pleases : but at all events the legend is valu- 
able in a historical point of view, as indicating the period 
when the lands of Lichiquin passed into the mmds of the 
O'Brien family ; nor is it whoUy improbable that under the 
guise of a wild legend may l>e concealed some indistinct 
tradition oi such a real occurrence as that O'Quin made a 
union long kept hidden, with a person of inferior station, and 
that its discovery drew down upon his head the vengeance 
of his prouri compeers, and led to their removal to another 
district of tJie chiefs of the clan Hy-Ifeaman. 

Be thb, however, as it may, the ancient family of O'Quin 
— ^moro for-tunate than most other Irish families of noble 
origin — has never sunk into obscurity, or been without a 
representative of aristocratic rank; and it can at present 
boast of a representative among the nobility of the empire in 
the persoa of its justly presumed chief, the noble Earl of 
Dunraven. 

We have thus slightly touched on the history of the O'Quins, 
not only as it was connected with that of the locality wtiich we 
had to illustrate, but also as necessary to correct a ?reat error 
into which Burke and other modern genealogists have fallen 
in their accounts of the oriein of the name and descent of this 
family. Thus it is stated by those writers that ** the sur- 
name is derived from Con Ceadcaha, or Con of the hundred 
battles, monarch of Ireland in the second century, whose 
grandson was called Cuinn (rather O'Cuinn), that is, the 
descendant of Con, when he wielded the sceptre in 254." 
But those writers should not have been ignorant that Con, 
which literally signifies the powerful, was a common name in 
Ireland both m Christian and Pagan times ; and still more, 
they should not have been igpiorant of the important fact for 
a genealogist, that the use of surnames was unknown in Ire- 
land till the close of the tenth century. The story is altoge- 
ther a silly fiction ; and as the real origin of the family 
appears to be now unknown even to themselves, and as their 
pedigree has never as yet been printed, we are tempted to 
give it in an English form, translated from the ori&^inal, pre- 
served in the books of Lecan and Duald Mac Firbis :— . 
« Conor O'Quinn, 
the son of Donell, 

— Donell, 

i Thomas, 

. Donell, 
— — Donogh, 

GioUa Seanain, 

— ~> Donogh, 

' Morough, 

— — Core, who was the tutor of Murtogh O'Brien 
(the great grandson of Brian Boru), 

— . Feidhleachair, 

■ Nlall, who was henchman to Morough, the son 

of Brian Boru, whose fate he shared 
in the battle of Clontarf, 

Conn, from whom the name is derived." 

The pedigree is carried up from this Con through eighteen 
generations to Cormac Cas, the son of Ollioll Oluim, and the 
common progenitor of all the tribes of the Dal-Cassiatis. 

In this notice we may add, as an evidence of the ancient 
rank of the family, that the Irish annalists at the year 1183 
record the death of Edaoin, the daughter of O'Qum, Queen 
of Monster, on her pilgrimage at Derry in that year. She 
•ppetrt to have been the wifs of Mortogh O'Brien, who died 


without issue in 1168, and was succeeded by his brother 
Donald More, the last king of aU Munster. 

The Castle of Inchiquin is referred to in the Irish Annals 
as the residence of the chiefs of the O'Brien family, at the 
years 1542, 1559, and 1573 ; but the notices contain no inte- 
rest to the general reader. P. 


ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE— No. II. 
In a preceding paper under this heading we lately gave a 
sample from the lighter class of native Irish poetiy of uie seven- 
teenth century, namely, " The Woman of Three Cows." 
We have now to present our readers with a specimen of a 
more serious character, belonging to the same age — an Ele?y 
on the death of the Tironian and Tirconnellian princes, who 
having fled with others from Ireland in the year 1607, and 
afterwards dying at Rome, were there interred on St Peter's 
Hill, in one grave. 

The poem is the production of O'Donnell's bard, Owen 
Roe Mac an Bhaird, or Ward, who acconipanied the family 
in their flight, and is addressed to Nuala, O'DonneH's sister, 
who was also one of the fugitives. As the circumstances con- 
nected with the flight of the Northern Earls, and which led to 
the subsequent confiscation of the six Ulster Counties by 
James I., may not be immediately in the recollection of many 
of our readers, it may be proper briefly to state, that their 
departure from this country was caused by the discovery of a 
letter directed to Su: William Ussher, Clerk of the Council, 
wluch was dropped in the Council-chamber on the 7th of May, 
and which accused the Northern chieftains generally of a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the government. Whether this chargo 
was founded in truth or not, it is not necessary for us to ex- 
press any opinion ; but as in some degree necessary to the 
illustration of the poem, and as an interesting piece of hitherto 
unpublished literature in itself, we shall here, as a preface to 
the poem, extract the following account of the flight of the 
Northern Earls, as recorded in the Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters, and translated by Mr O'Donovan : — 

*• Maguire (Cuconnaught) and Donogh, son of Mahon, who 
was son of the Bishop O'Brien, sailed in a ship toTreland, and 
put in at the harbour of Swilly. They then took with them 
from Ireland the Earl O'Neill (Hugh, son of Ferdoragh) and 
the Earl O'Donnell (Rory, son of Hugh, who was son of Mag- 
nua) and many others of the nobles of the province of Ulster. 
These are the persons who went with O Neill, namely, his 
Countess, Catherina, daughter of Magennis, and her three 
sons ; Hugh, the Baron, John and Brian ; Art Oge, son of 
Cormac, who was son of the Baron; Ferdoragh, son of Con, 
who was son of O'Neill ; Hugh Oge, son of Brian, who was 
son of Art O'Neill ; and many others of his most intimate 
friends. These were they who went with the Earl O'Donnell, 
namely, CafPer, his brother, with his sister NuaJa; Hugh, 
the Earl's child, wanting three weeks of being one year old ; 
Rose, daughter of O'Doherty and wife of Caffer, with her son 
Hugh, aged two years and three months ; his (Rory's) bro- 
ther son Donnell Oge, son of Donnell, Naghtan son of Cal- 
vach, who was son of Donogh Cairbreach O'Donnell, and 
many others of his intimate friends. They embarked on tho 
Festival of the Holy Cross in Autumn. 

*' This was a distinguished company ; and it is certain that 
the sea has not borne and the wind has not wafted in modem 
times a number of persons in one ship more eminent, illustri- 
ous, or noble, in pomt of genealogy, heroic deeds, valour, feats 
of arms, and brave achievements, than they. Would that God 
had but permitted them to remain in their patrimonial inheri- 
tances imtil the children should arrive at the age of manhood !' 
Woe to the heart that meditated, woe to the mind that con- 
ceived, woe to the council that reconunended the project of 
this expedition, without knowing whether they should, to the 
end of their lives, be able to return to their native principalis 
ties or patrimonies." 

AN ELEGY 


ON THE TIBONZAN 


AND TIRCONNELLIAN 
AT HOME. 


PRINCES BURIBD 


O, Woman of the Piercing Wail, 

WTio moumcst o'er yon mound of clay 
With sigh and groan, 
Would God thou wert among tho Gael I 
Thou wouldst not then from day to day 
A\'eep thus alone. 
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'Twere longbefore, arouncl a grave 
In green Tireonnell, one comd find 
This loneliness ; 
Near where Beann-Boirche's banners wave 
Such grief as thine could ne'er have pined 
Companionless. 

Beside tbe ware, in Donegal], 
In Antrim's glens, or fair Dromore, 
Or KfllUee, 
Or where the sunny waters fall, 
At Assaroe, near £ma*6 shore, 
This could not be. 
On Derry's plains — ^in rich Dnimclieflf — 
Throughout Armagh the Great, renowned 
In olden years, 
No day could pass but Woman's grief 
Would rain upon the burial-ground 
Fresh floods of tears ! 

O, no ! — from Shannon, Boync, and Suir, 
From high Dunluce's castle-waJIs, 
From Lissadiil, 
Would flock alike both rich and poor, 
One wail would rise from Oruachan's halls 
To Tara'shill; 
And some would come ft^m Barrow-side, 
And many a maid would leave her home 
On Leitrim's plains. 
And by melodious Banna's tide. 

And by the 3Iourne and Erne, to come 
And swell thy strains ! 

O, horses' hoofs would trample down 
The Mount whereon the martyr-saint* 
Was crucified. 
From glen and hill, from plain and t.oi\*n. 
One loud lament, one thrilling plaint. 
Would echo wide. 
' There would not soon be found, I ween. 
One foot of ground among those bands 
For museful thought. 
So many shriekers of the keeii\ 
Would cry aloud, and clap their hands. 
All woe-distraught ! 

Two princes of the line of Conn 
Sleep in t-heir cells of clay bcbide 
O'Douncll Roe; 
Three royal youths, alas ! are gone, 
Who lived for Erin's weal, but died 
For Erin's woe ! 
Ah I could the men of Ireland read 
The names these noteless burial-stones 
Display to view, 
Their wounded hearts afresh would bleed, 
Thdr tears gu^h forth again, tlicir groans 
Resound anew I 

The youths whose relics moulder here 
Were sorunw from Hugh, high Prince and Lord 
Of Aileach's lands ; 
Thy noble brothers, justly dear, 
Thy nephew, long to be deplored 
By Ulster s bands. 
Theirs were not souls wherein dull Time 
Could domicile Decay or house 
Decrepitude 1 
They passed from Earth ere Manhood's prime. 
Ere years had power to dim their brows 
Or chill their blood. 

And who can marvel o'er thy grief. 
Or who can blame thy flowing tears. 
That knows their source ? 
0*l>onne]1, Dunnasava's chief. 
Cut oiF amid his vernal years, 
Lies here a corse 


* 8C Pcl«r. Thic pMMge b not exactly i blunder, though at flrst It may 
ieem one: the poet «uppoaet the grave Itaelftrantrenred to Ireland, and he 
naturally inciudet In the transference thf w|K>le of the fanin{N)iate locality 
■round the grave.— Ts. 

t Ciotfiie, the funeral- vail. 


Beside his brother Cathbar, -v^om 
Tirconnell of the Helmets mourns 
In deep despair — 
For valour, truth, and comely bloom, 
For idl that greatens and adorns, 
A peerless pair. 

O, had these twain, and he, the third. 
The Lord of Moume, O'Niall's son. 
Their mate in death — 
A prince in look, in deed, and word — 
Had these three heroes yielded on 
The field their breath, 
O, had they fallen on Criffan's plain. 
There would not be a town or clan 
From shore to sea. 
But would with shrieks bewail the Slain, 
Or chant aloud the exulting rann* 
Of jubilee ! 

When high the shout of battle rose, 

On fields where Freedom's torch still burned 
Through Erin's gloom. 
If one, if barely one of those 
Were slain, all Ulster would have moumed 
The hero's doom ! 
If at Athboy, where hosts of brave 
Ulidian horsemen sank beneath 
The shock of spears. 
Young Hugh O'Neill had found a grave, 
I«ong must the North have wept his dratli 
With heart-wrung tears ! 

If on the day of Ballach-mvre 
The Lord of Moume had met, thus young, 
A warrior's fate. 
In vain would such as thou desire 

To mourn, alone, the champion sprung 
From Niall the Great ! 
No marvel this — for all the Dead, 
Heaped on the field, pile over pile. 
At Mullach-brack, 
Were scarce an eric\ for his head, 
If Deatli had stayed bis foot&teps while 
On victory's track ! 

If on the Dav of Hostages 
The friiit had from the parent bough 
Been rudely torn 
In sight of Munster's bands — Mac-Nee's — 
Such blow the blood of Conn, I trow. 
Could ill have borne. 
If on the day of Ballach-boy 

Some arm had laid, by foul surprise. 
The chieftain low, 
Even our victorious shout of joy 
Would soon give place to rueful cries 
And groans of woe 1 

If on the day the Saxon host 

Were forced to fly — a day so g^eat 
For Ashanee:( — 
The Chief had been untimely lost. 
Our conquering troops should moderate 
Tneir mirthful glee. 
There would not lack on Liiford*s dav, 
From Galway, from the glens of Boyle, 
From Limerick's towers, 
A marshalled file, a long array. 
Of mourners to bedew the soil 
With tears in showers ! 

If on the day a sterner fate 
Compelled his flight from Athenrce, 
Hi.s blood had flowed, 
What numbers all disconsolate 
Would coiue unasked, and share with thco 
Affliction's load ! 
If Derry's crimson field had seen 
His life-blood offered up, though 'twere 
On Victory's shrine, 
A thousand cries would swell the keen, 
A thousand voices of despair 
Would echo thine .' 


Song. 


t A compenMUon or fine. 
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O, had the fierce Dalcasnan s^arm 
That bloody night on Fergus* banks, 
Bat slain our Chief, 
When rose his camp in wild alarm — 
How would the triumph of his ranks 
Be dashed with grief ! 
How would the troops of Murbach mourn 
If on the Curlew Mountains' day. 
Which England rued. 
Some Saxon hand Iwd left them lorn, 
By shedding there, amid the fray, 
Their prince's blood ! 

Il«d would have been our warriors' eyes 
Had Roderick found on Sligo's field 
A gory grave, 
No Northern Chief would soon arise 
80 sage to guide, so strong to shield, 
So swift to save. 
Long would Leith-Cuinn have wept if Hugh 
Had met the death he oft had dealt 
Among the foe ; 
But, had our Roderick fallen too, 
AJl Erin must, alas ! have felt 
The deadly blow ! 

What do I say ? Ah, woe is mc ! 
Already we bewail in vain 
Their fatal fall \ 
And Erin, once the Great and Free, 
Now vunly mourns her breakless chain, 
And iron thrall I 
Then, daughter of O'Donnell ! dry 
Thine overflowing eyes, and turn 
Thy heart aside ! 
For Adam's race is bom to die, 
And steraly the sepulchral urn 
Moclu human pride ! 

Look not, nor sigh, for earthly throne. 
Nor place thy trust in arm of clay — 
But on thy knees 
Uplift thy soul to God alone. 
Tor all things go their desUned way 
As He aecrees. 
Embrace the faithful Crucifix, 
And seek the path of pain and prayer 
Thy Sariour trod ; 
Nor let thy spirit intermix 
With earthly hope and worldly care 
Its groans to God ! 

And Thou, O mighty Lord ! whose ways 
Are far above our feeble minds 
To understand. 
Sustain us in these doleful days, 
And render light the chain that binds 
Our faUen land ! 
Look down upon our dreary state, 
And through the ages that may still 
Rolfsadlv on. 
Watch Thou o'er hapless Erin's fate, 
Ajid shield at least from darker ill 
The blood of Conn ! 


M. 


BOB PENTLAND, or the GAUGER OUTWITTED. 

BT WUUAM CABLETOV. 

That the Irish are a ready-witted people, is a fact to the truth 
of which testimony has been amply borne both by their friends 
and enemies. Many causes might be brought forward to 
account for this questionable gttt, if it were our intention to 
be philosophical ; but as the matter has been so generally con- 
ceded, it would be but a waste of logic to prove to the world 
that which the world cares not about, beyond the mere fact 
that it is so. On this or any other topic one illustration is 
worth twenty arguments, and, accordingly, instead of broach- 
ing a theory we shall relate a story. 

Behind the hill or rather mountain of Altnaveenan lies 
one of those deep and almost precipitous vallies, on which the 
practised eve of an illicit distiller would dwell with delight, as 
a topog^apny not likely to be invaded by the unhallowed fbet 
of tne ganger and his red-ooats. In point of fact, the spot 
we speak m wu from its peculiarly isolated sitoation aearly 


invisible, unless to such as came very close to it. Being so 
completely hemmed in and concealed by the round and angular 
projections of the mountain hills, you could never dream of 
Its existence at all, until you came upon the very verge of the 
little precipitous gorge which led into it. This advantage of 
position was not, however, its only one. It is true indeedthat 
the moment you had entered it, lul possibility of its bein? ap< 
plied to the purposes of distillation at once vanished, and you 
consequently could not help exclaiming, ** what a pity that so 
safe and beautiful a nook should have not a single spot on 
which to erect a still-house, or rather on which to raise a suffi- 
cient stream of water to the elevation necessary for the pro- 
cess of distilling." If a gauger actually came to the little 
chasm, and cast his scrutinizing eye over it, he would imme- 
diately perceive that the erection of a private still in such a 
place was a piece of folly not generally to be found in the 
plans of those who have recourse to such practices. 

This absence, however, of the requisite conveniences was 
only apparent, not real. To the right, about one hundred 
yards aoove the entrance to it, ran a ledge of rocks, some 
nfty feet high, or so. Along their lower brows, near the 
ground, grew thick matted masses of long heath, which 
covered the entrance to a cave about as large and as high as 
an ordinary farm-house. Through a series of small fissures 
in the rocks which formed its roof, descended a stream of 
clear soft water, precisely in body and volume such as was 
actually required by the distiller ; but, unless by liftine up 
thb mass of heath, no human being could for a moment ima- 
gine that there existed any such grotto, or so unexpected and 
easy an entrance to it. Here there was a private still-house 
made by th^ hand of nature herself, such as no art or inge- 
nuity or man could equal. 

Now it so happened that about the period we write of, there 
lived in our parish two individuals so antithetical to each 
other in their pursuits of life, that we question whether 
throughout all the instinctive antipathies of nature we could 
find any two animals more destructive of each other than the 
two we mean — to wit. Bob Pentland the gauger, and Uttle 
Georee Steen the illicit distiller. Pentland was an old, 
stancu, well-trained fellow, of about fifty years or more, 
steadv and sure, and with all the characteristic points of the 
high-bred gauger about him. He was a tallish man, thin but 
laSiy, with a hooked nose that could scent the tread of a dis- 
tiUer with the keenness of a slew-hound; his dark eye was 
deep-set, circumspect, and roguish in its expression, and his 
shaggy brow seemed always to be engaged in caiculating 
whereabouts his inveterate foe, little George Steen, that eter- 
nally blinked him, when almost in his very fangs, washt then 
be distilling. To be brief, Pentland was proverbial for his 
sagacity and adroitness in detecting distillers, and little 
George was equally proverbial for baring always baffled him, 
and that, too, sometimes under circumstances where escape 
seemed hopeless. 

The incidents which we are about to detail occurred 
at that period of time when the collective wisdom of our legis- 
lator thought it advisable to impose a fine upon the whole 
towidand in which the still head and worm might be found ; 
thus opening a door for knavery and f^ud, anc^ as it proved 
in most cases, rendering the innocent as liable to suffSer for an 
offence tiiey never contemplated as the guilty who planned 
and perpetrated it. The consequence of such a law was, that 
still-nauses were ^ways certain to be erected either at the 
very verge 6t the neighbouring districts, or as near them as 
the circumstances of convenience and situation would permit. 
The moment of course that the hue-and-cnr of the gauger and 
his myrmidons was heard upon the wind, the whole apparatus 
was immediatelv heaved over the mering to the next town- 
land, from which the fine imposed by paruament was necessa- 
rily raised, whilst the crafty and offending district actually 
escaped. The state of society generated by such a blunder- 
ing and barbarous statute as tnis, was dreadful. In the course 
of a short time, reprisals, law-suits, battles, murders, anJ 
massacres, multiplied to such an extent throughout the^olc 
country, that the sapient senators who occasioned such com- 
motion wore compelled to repeal their own aot as soon as they 
found how it worthed. Necessity, together with beinr the 
mother of invention, is also the cause of many an aceiaental 
discovery. Pentland had been so frequently diefoated by little 
George, that he vowed never to rest until he had secured him ; 
and George on the other hand frequently told him — for they 
were otherwise on the best terms — ^that he defied him, or as 
he himself more quaintly expressed it, *'that be defied the 
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devil, the world, wad Bob Pentland." The latter, however, 
was a yerj sore thorn in his side, and drove him ^om place 
to place, and from one haunt to another, iintil he began to de- 
spair of being able any longer to outwit him, or to find within 
the parish any spot at all suitable for distillation with which 
Pentland was not acquainted. In this state stood matters 
between them, when George fortunately discovered at the hip 
of Altnaveenan hill the natural grotto we have just sketched 
so briefly. Now, George was a man, as we have already 
hinted, of sreat fertility of resources ; but there existed in ihe 
same pariui another distiller who outstripped him in that far* 
sighted cunning which is so necessary in misleading or cir- 
oumventiiup such a sharp-scented old hound as rentland. 
This was fittle Mickey M'Quade, a short-necked squat little 
fellow with bow legs, who might be said rather to creep in his 
motion than to walk. Geor^ and Mickey were intimate 
friends, independently of their joint antipathy against the 
gauger, and, trulji to tell, much of the mortificiition and many 
of the defeats which Pentland experienced at George's hands, 
were, sub roea, to be attributed to Mickey. George was a dis- 
tiller from none of the motives which generally actuate others 
CKf that dass. He was in truth an analytic philosopher — a na- 
tural chemist never out of some new experiment — and we have 
reason to think might have been the Kane or Faraday or 
Dalton of his day, had he only received a scientific education. 
Not so honest Imckey, who never troubled his head about an 
experiment, but only thought of making a good running, and 
defeating the ganger. The first thing of course that George 
did, was to oonsuU Mickey, and both accordingly took a wuk 
up to the scene of thdr future operations. On examining it, 
and fuUy perceiving its advantages, it might well be said that 
the look of exultation and triumph which passed between them 
was not unworthy of their respective characters. 

" This will do,^' said George. " £h— don't you think we U 
put our iaxig(sr in Pentlan^'s eye yet ?" - Mickey spat sagaci- 
ously over ms beard, and after a second glance gave oneerave 
grin which snoke volume. " Itll do," said he ; " but Acre's 
one point to oe got over that maybe you didn't think of; an' 
you Know that £ilf a blink, half a pomt, is enough for Pent- 
Lund." 

" What is it ?" 

** What do you intend to do v^th the smoke when the fire's 
lit ? There'll be no keepin' that down. Let but Pentland see 
as much smoke risin' as would come out of an ould woman a 
dudeen, an' he'd have us." 

George started, and it was dear b^ the vexation and dis- 
appointment which were visible on his brow that unless this 
untoward circumstance could be managed, their whole plan 
was deranged, and the oave of no value. 

" What's to be done?" he inquired of his cooler companion. 
" If we oan't get over this, we may bid good bye to it. ' 

** Never mind," said Mickey ; ''I'll manage it, and do Pent* 
land still." " Ay, but how ?'^ 

" It's no matter. Let us not lose a minute in settin' to 
work. Lave the other thing to me ; an' if I don't account for 
the smoke vrithout discoverin* the entrance to the still, I'll 
give you lave to crop the ears off my head." 

George knew the cool but steady self-confidence for which 
Miekey was remarkable, and aooordinglv, without any further 
interrogatory, they both proceeded to foHow up their plan of 
operations. 

In those tunes when distillation might be truly considered 
as aJmost universal, it was customary for farmers to build 
thnr out-houses vrith secret chambers and other requisite par* 
titions necessary for carrying it on. Several of them had pri- 
vate stores built between fuse waUs, the entrance to which 
was only known to a few, and many of them had what were 
called MaU-steeps sunk in hidden recesses and hollow gables, 
for the purpose of steeping the barley, and afterwards of 
turning and airing it, until it was sufficiently hard to be kiln* 
dried and ground. From the mill it was usually conveyed to 
the still^iouse upon what were termed Slipea, a kind of car 
that was made without wheels, in order the more easily to 
pass through morasses 4md bogs which no wheeled vehicle 
could encounter. 

In the course of a month or so, Georee and Mickey, aided 
by their friends, had all the aq>paratus of keeve, hogshead, &o, 
together with still head and worm, set up and in mil work. 

** And now, Mickev," inquired his companion, '* bow wiQ 
you manage about the smoke ? for you luiow that the two 
worst informers against & private distiller, banrin' a Uoff, is 
ft tmoka by day •&' a fire by night." 


" I know that," replied Mickey ; " an' a rousin' smoke we'll 
have, for fraid a little puff wouldn't do us. Come, now, an' 
I'll show you." 

They both ascended to the top, where Mickey had dosed 
all the open fissures of the roof vdth the exception of that 
which was directly over the fire of the still. This was at best 
not more than six inches in breadth and about twdve long. 
Over it he placed a piece of strong plate iron perforated wiui 
holes, and on Uiis he had afire of tun, beside which sat a little 
boy who acted as a vidette. The thine; was simple but effec- 
tive. Clamps of turf were at every sloe of them, and the boy 
was instructed, if the gauger, whom he well knew, ever ap- 
peared, to heap on fresh fuel, so as to increase the smoke m 
such a manner as to induce him to suppose that all he saw of 
it proceeded merely from the fire before him. In fact, the 
smoke from the cave below was so completely identified with 
and lost in that which was emitted from the fire above, that 
no human being could penetrate the mystery, if not made pre- 
viously acquainted with it. The vrriter of tliis saw it during 
the hottest process of distillation, and failed to make the dis- 
covery, although told that the still-house was within a circle 
of three hundred yards, the point he stood on being considered 
the centre. On more than one occasion has he absconded 
from home, and spent a whole night in the place, seized with 
that indescribable fascination which such a scene holds forth 
to youngsters, as well as from his irrepressible anxiety to hear 
the old stories and legends with the redtal of which they ge- 
nerally pass the night. 

In uiis way, well provided against the gauger-^ndeed ftiudi 
better than our readers are yet aware o^ as they shall under- 
stand by and bye — did George, Mickey, and their friends, pro- 
ceed for the greater part of a winter without a single visit 
from Pentland. Several successful runnings had come off, 
which had of course turned out highly profitable, and they 
were just now preparing to commenoe meir last, not only for 
the season, but the last they should ever work together, as 
George was making preparations to go early in the spring to 
America. Even this running was going on to thdr satisfac- 
tion, and the singlings had been thrown again into the still, 
from the worm of idiich projected the strong medicinal ^rs<- 
shot as the doubUng commenced — ^this last term meaning the 
spirit in its pure and finished state. On this occasion the 
two worthies were more than ordinarily anxious, and ce»-^ 
tainly doubled their usual precautions against a surprise, foi 
they Knew that Pentland's visits resembled the pounoes of a 
hawk or the springs of a tiger more than any thing eke to 
which they could compare them. In this they were not disw- 
pointed, nhen the doubling viras about half finished, he maae 
his appearance, attended by a strong party of reluctant sol- 
diers — for indeed it is due to the military to state that they 
never took delight in harassing the country people at the 
command of a keg-hunter, as uiey generally mcknamed the 
gauger. It had been arranged that the vidette at the iron plate 
should whistle a particular tune the moment that the gauger 
or a red-coat, or in fact any person whom he did not know, 
should appear. Accordingly, about ei^ht o'clock in the morn- 
ing they neard the little fellow in his highest key whistling up 
tluit well-known and very significant old Irish air called *' Go 
to the devil an' shake yourself" — which in this case was dp- 
plied to the gauger in any thing but an allegorical sense. 

" Be the pins," which was George's usuied oath, " be the 
pins, Mickey, it's over with us — Pentland's here, for there's 
the sign." 

MidiLcy paused for a moment and listened very gravely ; 
then squirtins; out a tobacco spittle, ** Take it aisy," said 
he ; "1 have half a dosen fires about Uie hills, any one as like 
this as your right hand is to your left. I didn't spare trou- 
ble, for I knew that if we'd get over this day, we'a be out of 
his power." 

" Well, my good lad," siud Pentland, addressing the vidette^ 
'< what's this fire for ?" 

" What is it for, is it?" 

<* Yes ; if you don't let me know instantly, I'll blow your 
brains out, and get you hanged and transported afterwards." 
This he said wi^ a thundering voice, codcing a large horse 
pistol at the same time. 

*' Why, sir," said the boy, " it's watohin* a still I am ; but 
be the hole o' my coat if you teli upon me, it's broilin' upon 
these coals I'U be soon." 

« Where ia the still then ? An' the still-house, where is it ?" 

" Oh, begorra, as to where the 0tiU or still-hou&e is, they 
wQvkbi't teU iM that." 
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•* Why, sirra, didn't you say this moment you were watch- 
ing a still ?" 

*' I meant, sir," replied the lad with a face that spoke of 
pure idiocy, " that it was the ganger I was watchin', an' I 
was to whistle upon my fineers to let the boy at that fire on 
the hill there aboye know that he was comin'. ' 

" Who told you to do so ?" 

•' Little George, sir, an' Mickey M*Quade." 

" Ay, ay, right enough there, my lad — ^two of the most no- 
torious schemers unhanged they are both. But now, like a 
good boy, tell me the truth, an' FIl gire you the price of a 
pair of shoes. Do you know where the stiU or still-house is ? 
Because if you do, an' won't tell me, here are the soldiers at 
hand to maiKe a prisoner of you ; an' if they do, all the world 
can't preyent you from being hanged, drawn, and quartered." 

** Oh, bad cess may seize the morsel o' me knows that ; but 
if you'll give me the money, sir, lH teU you who can bring 
yon to it, for he tould me yestherday momin' that he knew, 
an' offered to bring me there last night, if I'd steal him a bot- 
tle that my mother keeps the holy water in at home, tal he'd 
put whisky in it." 

" Well, my lad, who is this boy ?" 

" Do you know Harry Neil, or Mankind, sir ?*' 

** I do, my good boy. 

" Well, it's a son of his, sir ; an' look, sir : do you see the 
smoke farthest up to the right, sir?" 

"To the right? Yes." 

" Well, 'tis there, sbr, that Darby Neil is watchin* ; and he 
says he Imows." 

" How long have you been watching here ?" 

** This is only the third day, sir, for me; but the rest, them 
boys aboye, has been here a good while." 

*' Have you seen nobody stirring about the hills since you 
came?" 

** Only once, sir, yesterday, I seen two men haying an empty 
sack or two, runnin' across the hill there aboye." 

At this moment the military came up, for he had himself run 
forward in advance of them, and he repeated the substance of 
his conyersation with our firiend the yidette. Upon examining 
the stolidity of his countenance, in which there certainly was 
a wofiil denciency of meaning, they agreed among themselves 
that his appearance justified the truth of the story which he 
told the ganger, and upon being still further interrogated, 
they were confirmed that none but a stupid lout Hke himself 
womd entrust to his keeping any seci^ worth knowing. 
They now separated themselves into as many detached par- 
ties as there were fires burning on the hills about them, the 
ganger himself resolving to make for that which Darby Ndl 
Bad in his keeping, for he could not help thinking that the 
yidette's story was too natural to be false. They were just in 
the act of separating themselyes to pursue their different 
routes, when the lad said, 

** Look, sir ! look, sir ! bad scrafk be from me but there's a still 
nny^ way. Sure I often seen a still : that's jist like the one that 
Pmlip fiogan the tinker mended in George Steen's bam." 

** HoUo, boys," exclaimed Pentland, ** stoop ! stoop ! they 
are coming this way, and don't see us : no, nan? them, no \ 
they haye discovered us now, and are off towaroa Mossfield. 
By Jove this will be a bitter trick if they succeed ; confound 
them, the^ are bent for Ballagh, which is my own property ; 
and may I be hanged if we do not intercept them ; nut it is I 
myself who will l^ve to pay the fine." 

The pursuit instantly commenced with a speed and vigour 
equal to the ingenuity of this singular act of retaliation on 
the ganger. Pentland himself being long-winded from much 
practice in this way, and bein^ further stimulated by the pro- 
spective lots whi<^ he dreaded, made as beautiful a run of it 
aa any man of his years could do. It was all in vain, how- 
ever. He merely got far enough to see the still head and 
worm heaved across the march ditch into his own property, 
and to reflect after seeing it that he was oertain to have the 
double consolation of bemg made a standhig joke of for life, 
and of jpaying heavily for the jest out of his own pocket. In the 
mean tmie, he was bound of coarse to seise the still, and report 
the caption ; and as he himself farmed the townland in ques- 
tioD, die fine was levied to the last shilling, upon the very 
natural principle that if he had been sufficiently active and 
vigilant, no man would have attempted to set up a still so con- 
Tenient to his own residence and property. 

This maiMBavre of keeping in reserve an old or second set 
ef yperatus, for the purpose of acting the lapwing and mis- 
iMKttOg tli« gaioger, wm afterwards often practised with swn 


cess ; but the first discoverer of it was undoubtedly Mickey 
M*Quade, although the honour of the discovery is attributed 
to his friend George Steen. The matter, however, did not 
actually end here, for in a few days aiWwards some mali- 
cious wag — ^in other words, George himself— had correct infor- 
mation sent to Pentland touching the locality of the cavern and 
the secret of its entrance. On this occasion the latter brought 
a larger nfilitary party than usual along with him, but it was 
only to make him feel that he stood in a position if possible 
more ridiculous than the first. He found indeed the marks of 
recent distillation in the place, but nothing else. Every ves- 
sel and implement connected with the process had been re- 
moved, with the exception of one bottle of whisky, to whidi 
was attached by a bit of twine the foUowing friendJy note :— 

'' Mb Pentland, Sib — Take this bottle home and drink 
your own health. You can't do less. It was distilled under 
your nose the first day you came to look for us, and bottied 
for you while you were speaking to the littie boy that made 
a hare of you. Being distilled then under your nose, let it be 
dnrnk in the same place, and don't forget while doing so to 
drink the health of G. S." 

The incident went abroad like wildfire, and was known 
everywhere. Indeed for a long time it was the standing to- 
pic of the parish ; and so sharj^y was it felt by Pentiand that 
he could never keep his temper if asked, " Mr Pentland, when 
did you see httle George Steen?" — a question to which he 
was never known to give a civil reply. 


THE GLOBE OF THE EARTH. 

We were surprised very much some time, ago at considering 
how much of the surface of the globe is covered by the waters 
of the lakes and oceans, and took the opportunity then of ad- 
verting to the importance of water in the general economy of 
nature. When, however, we pass to the consideration of the 
magnitude of the earth itself, the relative proportion of water 
appears to be much less considerable. 

Although there are many places in the g^at Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans where the depth of water is very great, yet it 
has been deduced from principles that are not liMe to much 
error, that the general or average depth does not exceed 
three miles. It may appear very strange that we can assert 
any thing positive about the deptii of water in those seas, that 
are to the lines used for soundmg quite unfathomable ; but it 
is effected very simply. Every person has seen a wave ad- 
yancing along the level surface of a canal, and by observing 
with a watdi, it could easily be found to move more quickly 
at some times than at others. The deeper any part of the 
canal is, the more rapidly does the wave moye along ; and 
partiy by experiment, and partly by reasoning, the connection 
between the depth of the water and velocity of tiie wave has 
been discovered. Now, the tide which comes to Dublin every 
twelve hours is produced by the influence of the sun ana 
moon on the vast body of water in the Southern Pacific Ocean ; 
and the great wave there formed turns* round Cape Horn, 
and passes up the Atlantic Ocean, to arriye at the coasts of 
Europe and North America. The time occupied by this 
great wave in passing from one end to the other of the Atian- 
tic can thus be known, and, precisely as in a canal, the depth 
of water thus calculated. 

The circumference of the earth at its widest part is about 
25,000, and its diameter 8000 miles. Hence the sheet of wa- 
ter which constitutes the ocean forms but 8-4000ths of its thick- 
ness, or nearly the same proportion as if we took an eighteen 
inch globe, and having spilled water on its surface, allowed all 
the excess of water to drain off. The remaining wetness 
would represent pretty nearly the condition of the waters of the 
ocean on the surmce of the earth. By this means we can form, 
though obscurely, to our minds, an idea of the g^eat magni- 
tude of the earth itself. This magnitude renders also very 
inconsiderable those inequalities on the surface of the earth 
which constitute our highest ridges of mountains. A true 
model of Mont Blanc, the highest of European mountains, if 
constructed on the eighteen inSi globe before referred to, would 
be unfelt by a fineer drawn along its surface, and it would 
be only some of die highest peaks of tiie Andes and Hima- 
layah that could be distmctly felt. Where man also employs 
his most gigantic energies and greatest efforts of skill to pe- 
netrate below the surface, forming mines by which the sup- 
plies of coal, of iron, of copper, and other minerals, have been 
obtained firom the earliest times, tiie cavities that he makes oaa 
only be compared with the trace giyen bj tiie point ot »pia 
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that had lightlv touched the globe, and which would require a 
faTourable incidence of light to see. 

The earth is therefore almost perfectly a smooth and solid 
ball. It is, however, almost certain that it was not always 
solid. It is, on the contrary, almost- certain that at a period 
far exceeding in remoteness any time of which mere human 
indications can be found, the globe of the earth was one mass 
of liquid matter, heated to a deeree exceeding oiir most in- 
tense fires, and wherein were melted all together the various 
elements which have since arranged themselves into their pre- 
sent forms. From havine been thus liquid, the earth, which, 
revolving on its axis, produces by the side it turns to the sun 
the alternating day and night, has bulged out where the rota- 
tion of the surface is most rapid, at the equator, and has be- 
come flattened at the extremities of its axis, at the poles, just 
as a thin hoop which we spin round becomes compressed. 
The amount of this flattening is however very small. The 
equatorial diameter of the earth being accurately 7925, and 
the polar diameter being 7898, the compression is 27 miles. 

To account for the existence of this compression, the earth 
must have been originally liquid, for otherwise the rotation 
on its axis coxdd not have generated this regular form. If it 
had been solid when it began to revolve, it should either have 
retained its original form, or it should have broken in pieces ; 
but certainly unless it had been liquid, it could not have ar- 
rived at the exact degree of flattening which its velocity of 
rotation should have produced in a liquid mass. 

The intensely heated and liquid earth, revolving in the cold 
and empty spaces of the planetary system, gradually must 
have lost its excess of heat. Cooling most rapidlv at the 
surface, it there solidified, and generated the first rocks. The 
loss of heat still g^ing on, the solidification proceeded to a 
greater and greater depth, and should ultimately have reduced 
the earth to the same temperature as the empty space among 
the stars. The temperature of space has been calculated to be 
almost the same as that in the winter at Melville Island, in nor- 
thernmost America, that is, 56 deg. below zero, or as far below 
the freezing point of water as the temperature of the hottest 
water that the hand can bear is above it. The earth is, how- 
ever, not allowed to cool to that degree. It receives from the 
sun by radiation a quantity of heat which counteracts its ten- 
dency to cool, and hence the mean temperature of the surface 
of the earth has remained the same from the earliest historical 
epochs. In fact, at the surface we can find no trace of that 
original and intcamal great heat, the temperature of the sur- 
face of the earth being refi;ulated altogether by the effect of 
the sun's rays ; but if we oig down to a moderate depth, about 
45 feet, the influence of the sun becomes insensible. Within 
that space also we can detect a very curious and important 
arrangement of the heat. It is not that the whole surface be- 
comes warmed in summer and cold in winter, but the heat 
which is received from the sun in one summer travels by con- 
duction beneath the surface, and is succeeded by the heat of 
the next summer, an intervening and cooler layer corresponding 
to the winter time, so that at a depth of 20 feet we may de- 
tect the heat which had fallen upon the surface four or five 
J rears before, this space of 45 feet being formed of numerous 
ayers like the coatings of an onion, one for each year, until 
becoming less and less distinct, according as the depth in- 
creases, they join together in forming the layer of invariable 
temperature in which all the effect of the sun's heat is lost. 

It we dig down still farther, the earth, though having lost 
the heating power of the sun, becomes sensibly warmer. The 
greater th6 depth to which we descend, the higher is the tem- 
perature found to be. Thus, where deep sinlLinfls have been 
made for mines or wells, the air or water at the bottom is 
found to be much higher in temperature than at the invari- 
ble layer which gives the mean temperature of the place. 
This observation was first made in the case of the deep mines 
in Cornwall, and, although for some time ascribed to the pre- 
sence of the workmen and the burning lamps, has since been 
verified by observations in all parts of Europe, and such agree- 
ment found, that the law connecting the temperature with the 
depth has been at least approximately determined. 

It is found, counting from the invariable layer, that the tem- 
perature increases about one degree of Fahrenheit's scale for 
every fifty feet in depth. Thus, a well having been sunk at 
Rudersdorff to a depth of G30 feet, the water at the bottom 
was found to be 67 aegrees, while the mean temperature was 
50 degrees. In a coal mine at Newcastle, which reaches to a 
depth of 1584. feet, the mean temperature of the surface being 
48 degrees, the thermometer was found to stand at 73 degrees 


in the lowest part of the mine, and hence the elevation of tem- 
perature was 25 degrees. Observations elsewhere varjr be^ 
tween these limits ; out the eeneral result is, that the rise is 
one degree for about every fifty feet, as above stated. 

When we consider the great magnitude of the earth, and 
observe the rapidity with which the increase of temperature 
occurs, it will strike every person that we in reality inhabit 
a mere pellicle or skin, wlucn has formed by cooling upon the 
surface, whilst all the internal mass of our globe may sUll be in 
the same state of igneous fusion and tumultuous action of ele- 
ments, from which its present mineral constitution on the sur- 
face has resulted. For although it has cooled so far that at 
the surface all traces of its central fires have disappeared, 
yet at a mile and a half below jthe surface the temperature is 
such as should boU water : at a depth of five miles, lead would 
melt. Thirty mUes below the surface, cast iron, and all those 
rocks which are generallv the product of volcanoes in action, 
as trap and basut, would fuse ; and hence we may consider 
those terrific phenomena which have to frequently desolated 
some of the most beautiful districts of the earth, as being 
minute apertures or cracks in the thin coating of our planet, 
and giving vent from time to time to some small portions of 
the internal fires which work beneath. 

Additional evidence of the existence of this central heat 
may be derived from the peculiarity of springs. Those springs 
which carry off and are supplied with water from the surface, 
change their temperature with the season, being in winter 
cold, but in summer warm. Others, deriving their waters from 
a deeper layer of soil, as from the stratum of constant heat, 
are always tiie same, and, assessing the mean temperature 
of the place; feel warm in winter and cold in summer. Sudi 
springs exist in every country, and are very useful in as- 
certaining the mean temperature, for in place of watching 
a thermometer for a year, and taking averages, it is only 
necessary to select with proper caution such a deeply supplied 
spring, and by observing tne temperature of its waters, the 
mean temperature of the place is found. 

A certain quantity of the water which is absorbed by the 

S round after rain must penetrate to a great depth, must 
escend, in fact, until at 1^ miles it is boiled and driven up 
again to find some outlet as a spring. In rising up, however, 
it is for the most part cooled ; but having charged itself with 
various saline and metallic bodies, under the most favourable 
circumstances of high temperature and pressure, it issues as 
a hot mineral spring or spa. On getting into the air, it gene- 
rally abandons a great part of what it had dissolved, and 
forms in many cases enormous depositions of solid rode. 

A company in Paris have formea the idea of using the water 
thus heated by the powers below, for the purposes of public 
baths. The neighbourhood of Paris is peculiarly fitted for 
what are termed Artesian wells, in which the water often rises 
considerably above the surface of the ground. Under the 
auspices of^^this company, a well has b^en sunk already to 
the depth of 1600 feet, and water obUuned at 77 <legrees ; but 
to obtain natural hot water at a temperature of 100 degrees, 
which would bo required for bathine purposes, an additional 
depth of probably as much more wifi be required. It is said 
the projectors are not now sanguine of its pecuniary success. 


The Sbcret of Succbsb in Lifb. — In no department of 
life do men rise to eminence who have not undergone a long 
and diligent preparation ; for whatever be the difference in the 
mental power of individuals, it is the cultivation of the mind 
alone that leads to distinction. John Hunter was as remark- 
able for his industry as for his talents, of which his museum 
alone forms a most extraordinary proof; and if we look around 
and contemplate the history of those men whose talents and 
acauirements we must esteem, we find that thor superiority 
of Knowledge has been the result of great labour and dili- 
gence. It IS an ill-founded notion to say that merit in the 
long-run is neglected. It is sometimes joined to circumstances 
that may have a little influence in counteracting it, as an un- 
fortunate manner and temper ; but generally it meets with its 
due reward. The world are not fools — every person of merit 
has the best chance of success ; and who would be ambiUovs 
of public approbation, if it had not the power of discriminate 
ing ? — Physic and Physicians, 
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NEW BRIDOB, OOUHTT OF KILDARE. 


It U ft cnrion* (drmmutaiice, that whila usone tli* moit 
bnnble mnd Ulitamte, u well u among tha high (ud edn- 
«M«d elmw of sodetj ia Ireland, & cerUia decree of inWrest 
■nd respect U Binally felt for the ecclesUatic^ and milituy 
wmtlM of put spH, thoae of & purely nieful character, a» 
•DEiaat brit^M for aimmple, excite no correeponding senti- 
BMDta, kndwedeitroypdwithoot cwisingthe (lightest feeling 
of regret in the nunds of anj portion of tocietf. Struigp, 
however, u thia may appear, the fact is undeniable, as uie 
i*o«it daBtmctioa of Thanond Bridge at Limerick, and the 
Intended desCrnction of other ancient bridges on that noble 
riT«r and elsewhere; Buffioieotly testify ; »^ in a few years 
nor* tbera will, in all probabUity, scarcely remain in the 
Goontry a sincle example of laonoments of tliis class. Yet it 
•aanot be said that inch memorials of the profp^sa of civili- 
■alioD in past agea are without their hallowing associatioDs, 
«r tkat titix BKMi-stained and iTy-mantled arches are less 
jlnaaini; to the Iotbt of the pictnresque than those of the 
rwiiwd ewtle, ohnrch, or abljej'. Who tiiat has ever seen the 
MuiMit bridge of LiiDerick, with its fifteen arches, exhibit- 
Img mrr thM? of form, its boriiontal line contrMtiDS m 


assertion, and regret tha circumstances which have giTU 
birth to it ? Who, in like manner, tbat hai ever seen tha an- 
cient bridge which forms the embellishment of our present 
number, but would deeply lament its destruction ? Yet such 
was the fate to which it was doomed, but a few years since, by 
a county ^and jun, and from which it only escaped thranrh 
the influence of tbe worthy proprietor of St Woolstans, 
Richard Cane, Esq., who, in a spirit equally hononraUe Ui Us 
taste and his nationality, deciu'ed that Sooner tfau panult 
8o interesting a monument of antiquity to be destroyed, be 
would build a new bridge at bis own expense. Alas 1 tbat we 
bare not amongst us a greater number of gantlsBM of bk 
taste, wealth, and spirit t 

Desfdte of ita contradictory name. New Bridn i* the 
oldest bridge now remaining on the beautiftil LiSay, and, 
with the exoeption of tbe ancWt Brii^e of Onlilin, wUdi wu 
Uk(B down Mid reiiailt MUM TMit ibiMk 11 probaUj tha Ant 
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bridga <^f atoq© evv greeted on H- From pembrid^e'a Annals, 
as puolishGd by die Father of British antiquaries, William 
Camden, we learn that this bridge was erectrd in the year 
l9SSk ^ M» i« Peeer, the Mayor of Dublin in th«« year, 
at h^ own expense. So that by a curious and not uninter- 
esting eoindaence, it owes its erection to oae worthy and 
patriotic citizen of Dublin, and its preservation, after a lapse 
of more CHan five hundred years, to another. 

New Bridge is situated in the barony of North Salt, about 
one Irish mile south-west of the town of Leixlip. It consists 
of four arches, some of which are semicircular and others 
pointed ; and, like most ancient bridges, it is high and ex- 
tremely narrow. Mantled with luxuriant ivy, and enriched 
with the varied and mellow tints of so many centuries, it is 
in itself an object of great picturesqae beauty ; but these 
attractions are greatly enhanced by the quiet yet romantic 
features of the scenery immediately about it — particularly the 
woods and the ruins of the venerable Abbey of St Woolatao, 
of whidbi we shall give some account in a future number. 
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ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE. 

NUMBER in. 

Fob onr t^ird specimen of the literature of our ancestors we 
have seUcied an example of what may be called the fireside 
stories, in vogue from a very ancient period till the last pen- 
tury. Th^se stories are for the most part only personal tra- 
ditionSj and as they are not found in any vellum manuscripts 
wldchABve descended to us, it might be concluded that they 
are of very modern date. Such conclusion, however, would 
be erroneous : there is no doubt that in their groundwork at 
least they are of an antiquity of several centuries, although 
modified in their language and allusions ia conformity with 
the changes in manners and customs of succeeding times. 
The personages who figure in them are always either histori- 
cal, or belonging to the i^icient mythology of Ireland, and 
they are well worthy of preservation, for the light which they 
reflect em th? habits of thought, as veil m the manners ana 
customs of (lygone times. 

BODACH AN CHOTA-LACHTNA, OH TH? CLOWN 
WITH THE GREY COAT, 

A FENIAN TALE. 

On a certi^B dajr a fair and a gathering were held at Bineadar, 
by the s^yen ordmary and seven extraordinary battalions of the 
I'enians ^f Erinn. In the course of the day, on casting a look 
over the broad expanse of the sea« the^ beheld a large, smooth- 
sided, and pro^d-looking ship ploughing the waves from the 
east, and approachin|| them under full sail. When the capacious 
vessel touched the snore and lowered her sails, the Fenians 
of Erinn counted upon seeing a host of men disembark from 
her; and great was their surprise when one warrior, and no 
more, came out of the ship and landed on the beach. He was 
a hero of the largest make of body, the strongest of champions, 
and the finest of the human race ; and in this wise was the 
kingly warrior equipped : — an impenetrable helmet of polished 
steel encased his ample and beautiful head ; a deep-furrowed, 
thick-backed, sharp-edged sword hun^ at his left side ; and a 
purple bossed shield was slung over his shoulder. Such were 
his chief acooutrementa ; and armed in this fashion and man- 
ner did the stranger come into the presence of Finn Mac 
Coole.aad the Fenians of Erinn. 

It was then that Finn, the King of the Fenians, addressed 
the heroie champion, and questioned him, saying, " From what 
quarter of the globe hast thou come unto us, O goodly youth? 
or from which of the noble or ignoble races of the universe art 
thou sprung ? Who art thou ? ' 

*' I am," answered the stranger, " Ironbones, the son of the 
King of Thessaly ; and so far as I have travelled on this globe, 
sinoe the dav that I left my own land, I have laid every coun- 
try, peninsula, and island, under contribution to my sword and 
any arm : this I have done even to the present hour ; and my 
desire is to obtain the crown and tribute of this country in 
fika manner: for if I obtun them not, I purpose to bring 
afaiQghter of men and deficiency of heroes and youthful war- 
riors on the seven ordinary and seven extraordinary battalions 
of the Fenian host. Siioh, O king, is the object of my visit to 
tins country, and such is my design in landing here." 

Hereopon uprose Conan the Bald, and said, *' Of a truth, 
wKf fanfif ii Mtns to ne thftt you have oozae upon a Soolish 


enterprise, and that to the f nd o| your life, i^d th^ close of 
your days, you will not be able to accomplish your purpose ; 
because from the beginning of ages until now, no man ever 
heard of a hef o or ever saw a eharapien eoBua^ w|(l| mu 
such mighty design to Ireland, who did not find his ms^t^h in 
that same country.*' 

But Ironbones replied : " I make but very little account of 
your speech, Conan, sud he : " for if all the Fenian heroes who 
have died within the last seven years were now in the world, and 
were joined by those who are now Irving, I would visit all o^ 
them with the sorrow of death and show all of them the short- 
ness of life in one day ; nevertheless I will make your warriors a, 
more peaceable proposal. I challenge you then, O warriors, 
to find me a man among you who can vanquish me in running, 
in fighting, or in wrestling ; if you can do this, I shall give 

Jrou no further trouble, but return to my own country without 
oitering here an^ longer.*' 

" And pray," mquired Finn, " which of those three manly 
exercises that you have named will it please you to select for 
the first trial of prowess ?" 

To this Ironbones answered, " If you can find for me any 
one champion of your number who can run faster than I can, 
I will give you no ftirther annoyance, but depart at once to my 
own country." 

" It so happens," said Finn, **that our Man of Swiftness, 
Keelte Mac Konan, is not here at present to try his powers 
of running ^ith you; and as he is not, it were better, O 
hero, that you should sojourn here a season with the Fenians, 
that vou and they mav mutually make and appreciate each 
other s acouaintance by means of conversation and amuse- 
ments, as IS our wont. In the meanwhile I will repair to 
Tara of the Kings in quest of Keelte Mac Ronan ; and if I 
have not the good fortune to find him there, I shall certainly 
meet with him at Ceis-Corann of the Fenii, from whence 1 
shall without delay bring him hither to meet you." 

To this Ironbones agreed, saying that hp was well satisfied 
with what Finn proposed ; and therenpon Finn proceeded on 
his w%y towards Tara of the Kings, in search of Keelte. 
Now, it fell out that as ho journeyed along he missed his way, 
so that be came to a dense, wide, and gloomy wood, divided 
in the midst by a broad and miry road or pathway. Before 
he had advanced more than a very little distance on this road, 
he perceived ooming directly towards him ftn ugl^, detestable 
looking giant, who wore a grey frize coat, the skirts of which 
reached down to the calves of his legs, and wore bespattered 
with yellow mud to the depth of a hero's hand ; so that every 
step he made, the lower part of that coat struck with su<^ 
violence against his legs as to produce a sound tJiat could be 
distinctly heard a full mile of eround off. Each of the two 
legs that sustained the unwiel(^ carcase of this horrible hi- 
deous monster was like the mast of a great ship, and each of 
the two shoes that were under his shapeless, horny, long- 
nailed hoofs, resembled a roomy long-sided boat ; and every 
time that he lifted his foot, and at every step that he walked, 
he splashed up from each shoe a good barrelful of mire and 
water on the lower part of his body. Finn gazed in amaze- 
ment at the colossal man, for he had never l)efore seen any 
one so big and bulky ; yet he would have passed onward and 
continued his route, but the giant stopped and accosted him, 
and Finn was under the necessity of stopping also, and ex- 
changing a few words with the giant. 

The giant began in this manner : — " What, ho I Finn Mac 
Coole," said he, " what desire for travelling is this that hai> 
seiaed on you, and how far do you mean to go upoB this 
journey ?" 

*' On," said Finn, " as to that, my trouble and anxiaty arn 
so great that I cannot describe them to you now, and indet^ 
small is the use," added he, '* it would be of to me to attomp^ 
doing 80 ; and I think it would be better for you to let me go 
on my way vrithout asking any more questions of me." 

But the giant was not so easily put off. '* O Finn," said 
he, ** you may keep your secret if you like, but all the loss 
and the misfortune attending your silence will be yonr owa; 
and when you think well upon that, maybe you would not 
boggle any longer about disclosing to me the natmne of your 
errand." 

So Finn, seeing the huge size of the giant, and thinking it 
advisable not to provoke him, began to tell him all that had 
taken place among the Fenians of Erinn so short a time be- 
fore. ** You must know," said he, *' that at the meridian 
hour of this very day the great Ironbones, the son of the 
King of Thessaly, landed at the harbour of ^neacbc, with 
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tho riew of taking the crown and sovereignty of Ireland into 
his own hands ; and if he does not obtain them with the free 
•nd good will of the Irish, be threatens to distribute death 
and ODStruotion impartially among the young and old of our 
heroes ; howbeit he has challenged us to find a man able to 
surpass him lu mnninff, fighting, or wrestling, and if we can 
£na such a man, then ne agrees to forego his pretensions, and 
to return to his own country without giving us further trou- 
ble s and that,'* said Finn, ** is the history that I have for vou." 

" And how do you intend to oppose the royal warrior?" 
asked the giant ; *' I know him well, and I know he has the 
vigour in his hand and the strength in his arm to carry every 
threat he makes into effect." 

*♦ Why, then," said Finn, in answer to this, " I intend to go 
to Tara of the Kings for Keelte Mac Ronan, and if I do not 
find him there, I will go to look for him at Ceis-Corann of the 
Fen^i ; and it is he," said he, " whom I mean to bring with 
me for liie purpose of vanquishing this hero in running. ' 

" Alas I" sud tiie giant, ** weak is your dependence and. 
feeble jour (diampion for propping and preserving the monar- 
chy of Ireland ; and if ifeelte Mac Ronan be your Dree of 
Defiance^ yoM are already a man without a country." 

" It is it then," said Finn, " who am sorry you should say 
so ; and what to do in this extremity I cannot tell." 

** I will show Tou," replied the gigantic man : "just do you 
say nothing at all but accept of me as the opponent of this 
champion ; and it may happen that I shall be able to get you 
oat or Tour difficulty." 

** O, said Finn, " for the matter of that, it is my own no- 
tion that you have enough to do if you can carry your big 
ooat and drag your shoes with you one half mile of ground in 
a day, without trying to rival such a hero as Ironbones in 
▼alonr or agility.* 

** Voa may rnive what notions yon like**' returned the giant, 
bnt I tell you that if I am not able to give battle to this fight- 
ing herO| there never has been and there is not now a man in 
Ireland able to cope with him. But never mind, Finn Mac 
Coole, let not your spirits be cast down, for I will take it on 
myself to deliver yon from the danger that presses on you." 

" What is your name?!' demanded Finn. 

'* Bodach-an-Chota>Lachtna (the Churl with the Grey Coat) 
u my name,*' the giant answereo. 

'• Well, then,'* said Finn, " you will do well to come along 
with me.* So Finn turned back, and the Bodach went with 
him ; but we have no account of their travels till they reached 
Bineadar. There, when the Fians beheld the Bodach attired 
in such a fashion and trim, they were all very much surprised, 
for they had never before seen the like of him ; and they were 
greatly overjoyed that he should make his appearance among 
uem at such a critical moment. 

As for Ironbones, he came before Finn, and asked him if 
he had got the man who was to contend with him in running. 
Tvoxk made answer that he had, and that he was present 
among them ; and thereupon he pointed out the Bodach to him. 
But as soon as Ironbones saw the Bodach, he was seized with 
ftstonishment^ and his courage was damped at the sight of the 

E'gantio proportions of the mighty man, but he pretended to 
\ only very indignant, And exclaimed, *' What ! do you ex- 
pect me to demean myself by engaging in a contest with such 
an ugly, greasy, hateful-looking Bod^ as that ? It is my- 
self uiat will <K> no such thing V said he ; and he stepped back 
aid wonld not go near the l^dach. 

When the Bodach saw and heard this, he burst into a loud, 
hoarse, thunderous laugh, and said, ** Come, Ironbones, this 
will not do i I am not the sort of person you affect to think 
me ; and it is you that shall have proof of my assertion before 
to-morrow evening ; so now, let me know,* said he, ** what 
4 to be the length of the course you propose to rttn over, for 
*ver the same course it is my own intention to run along with 
you ; and if I «lo not succeed in running that distance with 
you, it is a fair conclusion that you win the race, and in like 
fioanoer if I do succeed in outstnpping you, then it stands to 
ir^ason that yon lose the race.'* 

*' Thtsre is sense and rationality in your language,*' replied 
Ironbones, for he saw that he must submit, ^ and I agree to 
what you say, but it b my wish not to have the course shorter 
or loiiger than three score miles.** 

" Well," said the Bodach, " that will answer me too, for it 
u just three score miles from Mount Loocra in Munster to 
Bineadar i and it will be a pleasant run for the pair of us ; but 
if you find that I am not aole to finish it before you« of course 
the Tiotory is yours." 


Ironbones replied that he would not contradict so evident i 
proposition, whereupon the Bodach resumed : ** What it U 
proper for you to do now," said he, " is to come along witjk 
me southward to Mount Loocra this evening, in order thai 
we may make ourselves acquainted with the ground we are t^ 
go over to-morrow on our return ; And we can stop for th^ 
night on the Mount, so that we may be able to start with th6 
break of day.** To this also Ironbones acceded, saying; ii 
was a judicious speech, and thathe^had nothing to object to it. 

Upon this the two competitors commenced their journey, 
and little was the delay they made until they arrived at 
Mount Loocra in Munster. As soon as they had fiiot thither, 
the Bodach again addressed Ironbones, and told nim that hi 
thought their best plan would be to build a hut in the adjoin- 
ing wood, that so they might bo protected from the inclem'encV 
of the night : ** for it seems to me, O son of the King or 
Thessaly, said he, " tljat if we do not, we are likely to hav% 
a hard couch and cold quarters on this exposed hill.* 

To this Ironbones made reply as thus : ** You mAy do so, 
if you please, O Bodach of the Big Coat, but As for md, t aofi 
Ironbones, and care not for dainty lodging •, and t zA 
mightily disinclined to give myself the trouble of building k 
house hereabouts only to sleep in it one night and never see 
it again ; howbeit, if you are desirous of employing your hand^ 
there is nobody to cross you ; you may build, and i shall stay 
here until you have finished." 

" Very good,** said the Bodach, "and build I will; fetot I 
shall take good care that a certain person who refuses to as- 
sist me shall have no share in my sleeping-room, should I 
succeed in making it as comfortable as I none to do ;'* and 
with this he betook himself into the wood, ana began cutting 
down and shaping pieces of timber with the greatest expedi- 
tion, never ceasing until he had got together six pair of stakes 
and as many of rafters, which with a sufficient Oiiantity of 
brushwood and green rushes for thatdi, he carrieo, botmd Iti 
one load, t^ a convenient spot, and there set them up at once 
in regular order ; and this part of his work being; finished, he 
again entered the wood, and carried from thence a good load 
of dry green sticks, which he kindled into a fire that reached 
from the back of the hut to the door. 

While the fire was blazing merrily he left the hut, and Ag&Si 
addressing his companion, said to nim, " O son of the Kin^ 
of Thessaly, called by men Ironbones, are you provided with 
provisions for the night, and have you eatables and drinkables 
to keep you from hunger and thirst ?" 

** No, I have not,** said Ironbones proudly; " It \i myself 
that used never to be without people to provide victuijs for Die 
when I wanted them," said he. 

" AVell, but," said the Bodach, " you have not your people 
near you now, and so the best thing you can do is to come 
and hunt with me in the wood, and my hand to you, we shall 
soon have enough of victuals for both of us." 

" I never practised pedestrian hunting,** said Ironbones ; 
" and with tne like of you I never hunted at all ; and I don*t 
think I shall begin now,** said he, in A very dignified sort of 
way. 

" Then I must try my luck by myself,** said the Bodadh ; 
and off again he bounded into the wood, and after he had gone 
a little way he roused a herd of wild swine and pursued tnem 
into the recesses of the wood, and there he succeeded in se- 
parating from the rest the biggest and fattest hog of the herd, 
which he soon ran down and carried to his hut, where He 
slaughtered it, and cut it into two halves, one of whidh he 
placed at each side of the fire on a self-moving holly-spit. He 
then darted out once more, and stopped not until ne reached 
the mansion of the Baron of Inchiquin, which was thirty miles 
distant, from whence he carried off a table and a chair, two 
barrels of wine, and all the bread fit for eating he could lay 
his hands on, all of which he brought to Mount Loocra in one 
load. When he again entered his hut, he found his hog en- 
tirely roasted and in nice order fur mastication ; so he laid 
half the meat and bread on the table, and sitting down, dis- 
posed of them with wonderful celerity, drinking at the same 
time precisely one barrel of the wine, and no more, for he r^ 
served the other, as well as the rest of the solids, for his breAk- 
fast in the morning. Having thus finished his supper, he 
shook a large bundle of green rushes over the floor, and lay- 
ing himself down, soon fell into a comfortable sleep, whiot 
lasted until the rising of the sun next morning. 

As soon as the morning was come, Ironbones, who had got 
neither food nor sleep the whole night, came down from (he 
mountain's side and awoke the Bodach, telling him that Itl^AS 
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time to oommenoe their contest. TheBodach raised his head, 
nibbed his eyes, and reptied, '* I haTe another hour to sleep 
Tct, and when I set up I nave to eat half a hog and drink a 
Miretof inne; but as you seem to be in a hurrj, yon have 
my consent to proceed on your wa^ before me : and you may 
be sure I will follow ^ou." So saymg, he laid his head down 
and fell again a-snonng ; and upon seeing this, Ironbones be- 
nn the raoe by himself, but he movea along heavily and 
ffispii;itedly, for he began to have great dread and many mis- 
givings, by reason of the indifference with which the Bodach 
lypeMred to r^ard the issue of the contest. 

when the Sodach had slept his fill he got up, washed his 
bands and face, and having placed his brei^ ana meat on the 
table, he proceeded to devour them with great expedition, and 
then washed them down with his barrel of wine ; after which 
he collected together all the bones of the hog and put them 
into a pocket in the skirt of his coat. Then setting out on his 
raoe in company with a pure and codl breeze of wmd, he trot- 
ted on and on, nor did ne ever halt on his rapid course unUl 
lie had overtaken Ironbones, who with a dejected idr and 
drooping head was wending his way before him. The Bodach 
threw down the bare bones of the hog in his path, and told 
him he was quite welcome to them, and that u he could find 
any pickings on them he might eat them, ''for,*' said he, 
*' yon must surely be hun&^ry by this time, and myself can wait 
imtil you finish your breakfast." 

« B«t Ironbones got into a great passion on hearing this, and 
he eried, " You ugly Bodach with the Big Coat, you greasy, 
lubberW, uncouth tub of a man, I would see you hanged, so 
I would, before you should catch me picking such dirty com- 
mon bones as these — hogs' bones, that have no meat on them 
at all, and have moreover been gnawed by your own long, 
Qgly, boarish tusks." 

" O, very well," replied the Bodach, " then we will not 
have any more words about them for bones ; but let me re- 
commend to you to adopt some more rapid mode of locomo- 
tion, if you desire to gam the crown, sovereignty, and tributes 
of the kingdom of Ireland this turn, for if you go on at your 
present rate, it is second best that you will be after coining 
off, Tm thinking." And having so spoken, off he darted as 
•wift as a swallow, or a roebuck, or a blast of wind rushing 
down a mounti^n declivity on a March day, Ironbones in the 
meantime bein? about as much able to keep pace with him as 
he was to scue the firmament ; nor did he check his own 
speed until he had proceeded thirtv miles on the course. He 
tnen stopped for a while to eat of the blackberries which grew 
in great abundance on the way, and while he was thus em- 
ployed, Ironbones came up with him and spoke to him. " Bo- 
oadi," said he. " ten miles behind us I saw one skirt of your 
grey coat, and ten mUes farther back again I saw another 
ekirt ; and it is my persuasion, and I am clearly of the opi- 
nion, that yon ought to return for these two skirts without 
more to do, and pick them up." 

" Is it the skirts of this big coat that I have on me yon 
n?" asked the Bodach, looking down at his legs. 
Why, to be sore it is Uiem that I mean," answered Iron- 


" Welt,** md the Bodach, " I certainly must get my coat 
skirts affain ; and so I will run back for them if you consent 
to stop nere eating blackberries until I return." 

" What nonsense you talk I" cried Ironbones. " I tell you 
I am decidedly resolved not to loiter on the race ; and my 
fixed determination is not to eat any blackberries." 

*' Then move on before me," said the Bodach, upon which 
Ironbones pushed onward, while the Bodach retraced his 
steps to the different spots where the skirts of his coat were 
lying, and having found them and tacked them to the body 
of the coat, he resumed his route and again overtook Iron- 
bones, whom he thus addressed : " It is needful and necessary 
that I should acquaint you of one thing, O Ironbones, and 
that is, that you must run at a faster rate than you have hi- 
therto used, and keep pace with me on the rest of the course, 
or else there is much ukelihood and considerable probability 
that the victorr will go against you, because I will not again 
have to fO back either for my coat-skirts or anything else ;" 
and having given his compamon this warning, he set off once 
more in his usual manner, nor did he stop until he reached 
the side of a hill, vrithin ten miles of Bineadar, where he again 
fell a>plucking blackberries, and ate an extraordinary number 
of them. When he could eat no more, his jaws bems; tired 
and his stomach stuffed, he took off his great coat, ana hand- 
Kqg his needle and thread, he sewed it into the form of a oa- ' 


pacious sack, which he filled with blackl>erries ; this he slung' 
over hb shoulders, and then off he scampered for Bineadar, 
greatly refreshed, and vnth the speed of a young buck. 

In the meantime Finn and his troops were awaiting in great 
doubt and dread the result of the race, though, without know- 
ing who the Bodach was, tiiey had a certain deg^ree of confi- 
dence in him ; and there was a champion of tiie Feniaos oa 
the top of the ffilT of Howth, who had been sent thither by 
Finn, and had been there from an early hour of the morning 
to see which of the competitors would make his appearance 
first in view. When this man saw the Bodaofa coming^ over 
the nearest eminence, with his heavy burden on his back, he 
thoueht that to a certainty it was Ironbones whom he beheld, 
and fled back quite terrified to Finn and the troops, tdling 
them Ironbones was coming up, carrying the Bodach dead 
over his shoulders. This news at first aepressed Finn and 
the troops ; but Finn by and bye exclaimed, " I wiU give a suit 
of armour and arms, to the man who brings me better news 
than that I" whereupon one of the heroes went fSorth, and he 
had not proceeded far when he espied the Bodadi advancing 
towards the outposts of the troops, and knowing him at a 
glance, he flew back to Finn and announced to hmi the glad 
tidings. 

Finn thereupon went joyfully out to meet the Bodach, who 
speedily came up and threw down his burden, cryinc oat 
aloud, *' I have good and famous news for all of you ; Init," 
added he, " my hunger is g^at, and my desire for food press- 
ing ; and I cannot tell you what has occurred until i have 
eaten a very large quantity of oatmeal and blackberriee. 
Now, as for the latter, that is, the blackberries, I have got 
them myself in this big sack, but the oatmeal I esroect to be 
provided for me by you ; and I hope that you vml lose no 
time in getting it, and laying it before me, for I am WMk for 
the want of nutriment, and my corporeal powers are beete- 
ning to be exhausted." Upon hearing this Finn replied Siat 
his request should be at once attended to, and in a httle space 
of time, accordingly, there was spread under the Bodach a 
cloth of ereat length and breadth, with a yast heap of oat- 
meal in me middle of it, into whic^ the Bodach emptied out 
all the blackberries in his ba^ ; and having stirred &e entire 
mass about for some time with a long pole, he commenced 
eating and swallowing with much vigour and determinatioii. 

He had not been long occupied in this way before he de- 
scried Ironbones coming towards the troops with his hand on 
the hilt of his sword, his eyes flaming like red coals in his 
head, and ready to commence slaughtering all before him be- 
cause he had been vanquished in the contest. But he was not 
fated to put his designs into execution, for when the Bodach 
saw what wickedness he had in his mind, he took up a hand- 
ful of the oatmeal and blackberries, and dashing it towards 
Ironbones with an unerring aim, it struck him so violently on 
the face that it sent his head spinning through the air half a 
mile from his body, which fell to the p;round and there re- 
mained writhing in all the agonies of its recent separation, 
until the Bodacm had concluded his meaL The Bowbdi then 
rose up and went in quest of the head, which after a little 
seardun^ about he found ; and oastine it from his hands with 
an unemng aim, he sent it bowling along the nound all the 
half mile back again, until coining to the body it stopped and 
fastened itself on as well as ever, the only oifference being 
that the face was now turned completely round to the back of 
the neck, while the bade of the head was in front. 

The Bodach having accomplished this feat much to his 
satisfaction, now grasped Ironbones firmly by the middle, 
threw him to the ground, tied him hand and foot so that he 
could not stir, ana addressed him in these words : " O Iron- 
bones, justice has overtaken yon : the sentenee your own vahi 
mind had passed on others is about to be pronounced against 
jrourself ; and all the liberty that I feel disposed to leave yon 
IS the liberty of choosing what land of deaUi you think it most 
agreeable to die of. W^at a silly notion you ^d get into your 
noddle, surely, when yon fimded that you, single-handed, eoold 
make yourself master of the crown, sovcrdguty, and tributes 
of Ireland, even though there had been nobody to thvrart your 
arrogant designs but myself! But take comfort and be con- 
soled, for it shall never oe said of the Flans of Ireland that 
they took mortal vengeance on a smgle foe without any war- 
riors to back him ; and if yon be a person to whom life is a de- 
sirable possession, I am billing to aUowyon to live, on condi- 
tion that you will solemnly swear by the sun and moon that 
Sn will send the chief tributes of Thessaly every year to Ffaa 
ae Coole here in Ireland." 
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With mmnj wry faces did Ironbones at]en&;th im« to take 
tUs oath ; Vpoa which the Bodadi loosed his shackles and 
gave Um imrty to stand up; then having eondneted him 
towards the sea-shore, he made hhn go into the ship, to which, 
after tarmng its prow from the shore, he administered a kick 
in the stem, whidi sent it seren miles over the waters at once. 
And such was the manner in which Ironbones execnted his 
Tain-glorious project, and in this way it was that he was sent 
off from the shores of Ireland, without rictory, honour, or glory, 
end deprived of the power of ever again boasting himself to 
be the first' man on tne earth in battle or combat. 

But on the return of the Bodach to the troops, the sun and 
the wind lighted up one side of his face and his head in such 
a way that Finn and the Fians at once reoogmsed him as 
Msniuinan Mae Lir, the Tutelary Fairy of Cruachan, who 
had oome to afford them his assistance in their exigency. 
They welcomed him accordingly with all the honour that was 
dae to him, and feasted him sumptuously for a year and a day. 
And these are the adventures of the Bodach an Chota-I^adhtna. 


THE BARGAIN. 

'* Wrat haT« you there, husband ?" said Mrs Courtland to 
her thrifty and careful spouse, as the latter paused in the 
open door to pve some directions to a couple of porters who 
had just set something upon the pavement in front of the house. 

"Just wait a moment, and Til tell you. Here, Henry! 
John 1 brinff it in here,** and the two porters entered with a 
heaatifVil scna, nearly new. 

*' Why, that ia a beauty, husband 1 How kind you are !** 

** It's second-hand, ^ou perceive ; but it's hardly soiled— ao 
eoe would know the difference.'* 

" It's just as good as new. What did you give for it ?" 

** That's the best part of it. It is a splendid bargain. It 
didn't cost a cent less than a hundred doUars. Now, what do 
you tUnk I got it for ?" " Sixty dollars ?" 

•* Guess agahi." " Fifty ?'* 

** Guess agftin.'* " Forty-five ?** 
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*'But what <ud you give for it, dear?" 
twenty doUan !" 

*' WeU, now, that U a bargain." 

" Am't it, though ? It takes me to get things cheap,** oon- 
tinned the pmdent Mr Courtland, chuckling with delight. 

"Why, howintheworlddiditgooffsolow?" *'Imanaged 
Aat It ain't every one that understands how to do these 
thmcs." 

**iut how did yon manage it, dear ? I should like to know." 

" Why, yon see, there were a great many other things there, 
and among the rest some dirty carpets. Before the sale I 
polled over these carpets and threw them upon the sofa ; a 
good deal of dust fell from them, and made the sofa look ^v 
per cent, worse than it really was. When the sale commencea, 
there happened to be but few persons there, and I asked tiie 
aactioneer to sell the sofa first, as I wanted to so, and would 
hid for it if it were sold then. Few persons bid freely at the 
opemng of a sale. 

' What's bid for this ndendid sofa ?* he began. 

' ni giTS jou fifteen ckJlars for it,' said I ; ' it s not worth 
aors than that, for it*s dreadfully abused.* 

' Fifteen dollars 1 fifteen dollars ! only fifteen dollars for 
tUs beantiM eofal' he went on ; and a man next to me bid 
■eventeen doUars. I let the anotioneer cry the last bid for a 
hw minutes, nnti] I saw he was likely to knock it down. 

'Twenty doOarsI' said I, *and that's as much as 111 go 
fcrit.* ' *• . » 

The other bidder was deceived by this as to the real value 
of the sofa» for it did look dreadfully disfigured h? the dust 
ud dirt, and consequently the sofa was knocked off to me." 

" That was admirably done, indeed !" said Mrs Courtland, 
vHh a bland smile of satisfaction at having obtained the ele- 
gant piece of fbmlture at so cheap a rate. *' And it's so near 
s natoh, too, for ih% sofa in our rront parlour." 
, This scene oeonrred at the residence of a merchant in this 
cHv, who was beginning to count his fifty thousands. Let us 
Im at the other side <? the nk*ture. 

On the day previous to tois sale, a widow lady with one 
^ghter, a Deantifbl and interesting girl about seventeen, 
^w« Mated on a sofa in. a neatly fnniished parlour in Hud- 
WB-street The mother held in her hand a small piece of 
P«p«r, en wUeh her eyes were intently fixed ; but it could 


readily be perceived that she saw not the characters that were 
written upon it. 

** What is to be done, ma ?" at length asked the daughter. 

" Indeed, mv child, I cannot telL The bill is fifty dollars, 
and has been due, you know, for several days. I haven*t got 
five dollars, and your bill for teachings the Miss Leonards cannot 
be presented for two weeks, and 3ien it will not amount to 
this sum." 

'* Can't we sell something more, ma ?" suggested the 
daughter. 

''We have sold all our plate and jeweUerv, and now Fm 
sure I don't know what we can dispose of, unless it be some- 
thing that we really want." 

"What do you say to selling the sofa, ma?" 

" Well, I iofCt know, Florence. It don't seem right to 
part with it. But perhaps we can do without it." 

" It will readilv bring fifty dollars, I suppose." 

*' Certainly. It is of the Ust wood and workmanship, and 
cost one hundred and forty dollars. Your father bougnt it a 
short time before he died, and that Is less than two years past 
you know." 

*' I should think it would bring nearly a hundred dollars," 
said Florence, who knew nothing of auction sacrifices ; " and 
that would give us enough, besides paying the quarter's rent, 
to keep us comfortably until some of my mils come due." 

That afternoon the sofa was sent, and on the next afternoon 
Florence went to the auotioneer*8 to receive the money for it. 

" Have you sold that sofa yet sir ?" asked the timid girl, 
in a low, hesitating voice. 

" What sofa, miss ?" asked the clerk, looking steadily m 
her face with a bold stare. 

" The sofa sent by Mrs , sir." 

" When was it to have been sold ?" 

" Yesterday, sir." 

" Oh, we liaven't got the IhU made out yet You can caQ 
the day after to-morrow, and we'll settle it for vou." 

" Can't yon settle it to-day, sir ? We want the money par- 
ticularly." 

Without replying to the timid girl's request, the clerk com- 
menced throwing over the leaves of a large account-book, and 
in a few minutes had taken off the bill of the sofa." 

" Here it is — eighteen dollars and sixty cents. See if it's 
right, and llien sign this receipt." 

"Ain't you mistaken, sir? It was a beautiful sofa, and 
cost one hundred and forty dollars." 

'* That's all it brought, miss, I assure you. Furniture sells 
very badly now." 

Aorence rolled up the bills that were given her, and re- 
turned home with a heavy heart. 

" It only brought eighteen dollars and sixty cents, ma," she 
said, throwing the notes into her mother's uap, and bursting 
into tears. 

" Heaven only knows, then, what we shall do," said the 
widow, clasping her hands together, and looking upwards. 

There are always two parties in the case of bargains — tlie 
gainer and the loser ; and while the one is delighted with 
tiie advantage he has obtain^, he thinks nothing of tho neces- 
sities which nave forced the other party to accept the highest 
offer. But few buyers of bargains think or care about taking 
this view of the subject. — I¥om (h$ New York Mirror, 


SONNET— THE DEPARTURE OF LOVE. 

Spirit of wwdlets Lore, that in the lone 
Boirtn of the Poet's muaeftil loul dott weeve 
TiMoet ofthoucht, hoed like the Mm of erob 

Brt the hMt gloriet of the ran haire ihoiM^ 

How Men— almott before oar heertt here kaoim 

The diange — ebore the mini of thj throne— 
WhoM Taniabed beauty we would Mn retrieve 
With all Berth's threnei beride— we ataad and ffleve I 

We weep not, Ibr the world's chlU breath hath bound 
In chains of ke the ibuntalns of our tears, 
But erer-nkoumlng MeuMiry thenceforth rears 

Her altars upon desecrated groimd, 

AM always, with a low despeiiAil sound. 

Tolls the disastrous bell of all our fears ! 

K. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF CLOTH. 

tsf the present limited and daily declining condition of the 
woollen manufacture !n Ireland, so few mdiriduals in the 
Country can be acquainted with the mode of preparing thA 
clothing of the sheep, and altering its form so as to make it 
itiitlible and fit for the dlothing ofman, that we deem a short 
account of the Yarious processes through which it passes may 
be acceptable to many of our readers. 

When the sheep-shearer has taken off the ileece, he ties it 
Qp in a peculiar knot, which is not opened again until the 
wool-sorter takes it in hands. It is his business to open it, 
and having spread the fleece upon a table, and cast his eye 
orer it, he separates it in^o the number of sorts required, 
the wool being of different degrees of fineness upon different 
part^ of the animal. The coarse qualities of fleeces, from 
which low descriptions of cloth^ kerseys, blankets, and friezes 
are made, are seldom divided Into more than three sorts, the 
finer into four or five, and the finest Saxony into Seven, 
eight, and sometimes nine. With the latter we have little to 
do in this country, there being but one factory (that of Messrs 
Willans) where it is worked ; and we shall therefore merely 
follow the progress of a piece of ordinary coarse cloth, there 
being but little difference between it and the finest in the 
general detail : indeed very little at all, except in the addi- 
tional care and expense. 

The sorted wool having been carefully examined by women, 
and freed ^om straws and motes, is taken to the scouring de- 
partment attached to the dye-house, where it is immersed in a 
not ley with soap, and well scoured, after which it is washed 
in clean water and left -to drain. 

It is then coloured, and either allowed to dridn, or the 
colouring matter is wrung out, and it is again washed in 
water until the water runs from it unsullied. The apparatus 
in which it undergoes this process is called ** the washing-box :" 
one side and the oottom being of metaJ perforated with fnnu- 
merable small holeSj the water has free ingress iLnd egress, 
whilst the wool is securely retained. Having been thoroughly 
cleansed, it is taken to the drying-loft, if the weather be fine, or 
to the stove if it be unfavourable, and there perfectly dried. 
From thence it is carried to the factory, and placed in the first 
machine called "the willow," or more generaJlv •* the devil" — 
a machine formed of five or six cylinders of different sises, 
armed with steel spikes three or four inches long : the motion 
of the cylinders being contrary, the spikes pass between each 
other, tearing the wool open if it should have clotted or got 
into lumps. Cheviot and Scotch wools, and wools damaged 
by shipwreck, must be willowed before they can be even 
scoured, in consequence of their being always matted. 

The willow, and all the machines which shall be subse- 
quently mentioned in this paper, are driven by the water- 
wheel or steam-engine — in this country almost uniformly by 
the former. Having been thoroughly opened by the willow, 
the wool is spread upon a floor and oiled, about a quart of 
fine olive oil neing the proportion to every stone weight of 
wool. The effect of the oil is to cause the fibres of the wool 
to separate more easily upon the carding-machines, and pre- 
vent the too r^pid wearing of the cards. 

The next machine that takes up the work is called <* the 
teazer :" it has a greater number of cylinders than the willow, 
with shorter teeth, about an inch in length, and hooked, and 
some of the cylinders have coarse wire cards. Having passed 
twice or thrice through the teazer, the wool is transferred to 
that part of the mill called, by way of pre-eminence, " the 
machine-room," where the great scribbling machines, or, as 
they are styled, " scribblers," are placedT These machines 
have a great number of cylinders of different sizes covered 
with wire cards of various degrees of fineness, so arranged 
that they take the wool from one another, separating the 
fibres, and transferring it until it has passed quite over every 
cylinder, and is carded out at the fartner end of the machine 
(sixteen or eighteen feet from where it was put in) in a thin 
flake like gauze. Having been run througn two or three 
scribblers of various fineness, it is passed to the carding ma- 
chine, or "carder," which resembles the " scribbler," but is 
smaller, and in<«tead of the wool falline out at the end in a 
flake, it is caught by a fluted cylinder ot wood, which, revolv- 
ing in a semi-cylindrical box, divides and converts it into sepa- 
rate soft rolls, about the thickness of ordinary sa«h rope ; and 
these are thrown out upon a sheet of canvass stretched hori- 
zontally upon rollers, which from its slowly moving, so as to pre- 
▼ant ooe roll from falling upon another, is called *' the creeper. **^ 


The rolls are taken to "the billy," a sort of preliminary spin« 
ning-machine, sometimes workea by the water-wheel, but (ftc 
yet, especially in Ireland) more generally by a man c&ll^d a 
" slubber," who is enabled by it to form from fifty to on« 
hundred threads at a time, children being employed t4> stick 
the ends of the rolls together, which is done by lapping a small 
portion of the tip of one on the other which lies on the ** billy- 
ftheet," and then giving them a slight rub. The soft thiek 
thread which the slubber forms is made up in corneal rolls or 
" cops," and is taken to the spinning-maohine, " the mule,*' 
which has now quite supersedeo the spinning-jenny, which in 
its day superseided the spinning-wheel. The wheel could 
spin only one thread at a time : the jenny was first made to 
spin thirty, then forty, then fifty, sixty, seventy, and eighty 
threads at once, by a man*s hand. By the " mule," worked 
by water, a man can now spin from five hundred to one thon- 
sand threads of woollen yam, and of cotton two or three 
thousand, at once. 

The thread for the warp is taken from the mole to the 
" warping-mili," where it is prepared according to the num- 
ber of threads for the breadtn of the cloth, the length 
arranged, and being tied up in a peculiar kind of ball, it is called 
a " warp," and is taken to the sizing shop, where it is dipped in 
melted sixe; and having been opened, perfectly saturated, 
and wrung out gently, it is carried to the field, or store, to be 
dried. The weaver then fixes it in the loom, attd proeores 
the " weft" thread, which is spun differently from the warp, 
and is wound upon wooden bobbins ; having wetted these m 
water, he fixes one in his shuttle, and the threads <if the warp 
being lifted alternately, and the shuttle shot between them, the 
beam of the loom strikes each thread home, and In due time the 
piece is woven. A good weaver with a sound warp can weave 
in a hand-loom from six to nine yards of cloth in a day, but 
with the new power-loom he can weave twenty. 

The cloth when taken out of the loom is examined by the 
overseer, and having been passed and dried* is taken to the 
" scouring-machine," where it is submitted to the action &f a 
strong ley, with fullers*-earth, c^c, and worked by the roll- 
ers of the machine until both the oil and size have been ex- 
tracted ; it is then washed clean with water, taken out, and 
dried. It is next transferred to the tock-mUl, where It is 
spread out, a large quantity of melted soap poured upon It, and 
being rolled up in a peculiar manner, it is plaeed in *' the 
stock," where two huge hammers made of oak, weighing from 
two to three cwt. each, called " stock-feet," bdng raSed by 
a wheel and then let go, fall upon It alternately, until the 
soap has been forced through every part of It, and the doth 
has narrowed, or, to speak technically, "milled in," a half 

{rard or three quarters, and shortened a fourth eir fifth of its 
ength, when it is pronounced to be "milled." It is then 
again placed in the "washing-machine," washed dean, and 
transferred to tho " p^ig-mill." The ** gig" is a machine hay- 
ing a large cylinder in which teasles, a vegetable production 
somewhat resembling thistle tops or burs, are set, and the wet 
cloth being draggea by a set of rollers against the hooked 
spikes of the teasles, whilst the cylinder in which they are set 
goes rapidly round in a contrary direction, a portion of the 
short fibres of the wool have one of their ends disengaged 
and exhibited upon the surface of the cloth, forming what is 
called the pile or face : this process is called " raising." When 
the piece has been sufficiently raised, it Is taken to the " ten- 
ter field," and stretched on frames called "tenters," by 
meatis of hooks, to the proper length and breadth, and it re- 
mains thus untU thoroughly dried, when it is carried to the 
"shearing loft," where immense shears or maehines called 
"knives" are passed over the Surface, cutting all the wool on 
the face to an equal length. One of the improved knives can 
do as much work as twenty hand-shearers did fbrmerly. Hav- 
ing received what is technically called a " cut" or two, it is 
returned to the gig mill to be " struck," that is, " raised," or 
submitted to the action of the gig in a dry state, and it then 
goes back again to the shear loft, and receives three or ffmr 
more cuts on the face. It is then passed to the " borlers," 
women who pick out all mote» that nave accidentally clung to 
or become embodied in the cloth, with steel pinoers liaving 
very sharp points called " burling irons." 

if it is to be finished by being napped, that is, to have the 
surface covered with littk knots, as petershams and women's 
cloaking, it is taken to the '^napping engines," where it is 
submitted to the action of a board ourioosly covered with sand, 
so firmly attached as not to wear off for a considerHbte time ; 
thii is wedged down vpon the doth, and then tec la notioa. 
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describing small otreles whilst the cloth is foroibly drawn from 
under it by a stronor roller, and thus the whole sarfaoe is co- 
vered over with litue knots ; having been passed through the 
napping engine three or four times, it is returned to the shear 
loft to get one or two cuts on the back, thence again to the 
napping engine, where it receives a final run or two, and is 
passed to the wareroom to be measured and made up. 

But if it is to bo finished as a cloth, instead of the napping* 
eng[ine it is sent to the steam4)ru8hing mill, where it is passed 
a^^ainst a revolving cylinder covered with brushes and teasles 
alternately, and working within a case, into which a stream 
of steam rushes constantly ; thence it passes to another ma« 
chine nearly similar, but having brushes only. Having xmder- 
gone this process for several hours, it is dried, taken again to 
tne shear loft and properly cut, then carefully ** burled" and 
brushed, ^gain to the " knife," where it is '* backed,*' that is, 
cut or shorn on the back, and then brushed again, preparatory 
to being placed in the press, in which it is arrangecl in neat 
folds, with thin pastenoard called " presspaper" between the 
folds, and hot metal plates at intervals. The press is then 
screwed down, and aner a proper lapse of time the cloth is 
taken out, the folds altered in order that every part may be 
pronerly pressed, and agun screwed down. It then goes to 
the orush-mill for the last time, from whence the measurer at 
length gets it to make up. 

Fine cloth sometimes undergoes anothor process called 
"singeing," in which it is passed over hot cylinders; but as 
our object is merely to give a general idea of the complicated 
processes of tj)e manufacture to our readers, and not to make 
them at once masters of the business, we do not think it ne- 
cessary to go into very minute detail. The entire length of 
time occupied may be estimated at from one to nearly two 
months. 

The machinery in the woollen factories of Ireland is cer- 
tainly inferior to that of our English neighbours, and the de- 
cline of the trade renders improvement difficult, if not alto- 
gether hopeless. Power-looms for the weaving of woollen 
cloth, so genorallv at work at the other side of the Channel, 
hare been only this year introduced for the first tim^ to this 
country by Mr Moore, proprietor of the Milltown factory near 
Dublin; and that Irish mechanists are not inferior to any 
others, is evidenced by the fact that the power-looms erected 
at fililltown are vastly superior to those imported, and which 
were on the most improved construction. Whether the ex- 
periment will have any effect in reviving this sinking business, 
remains to be seen ; but it is much to be feared that as a great 
branch of trade it has deserted our shores altogether ; certain 
it is, that the ereat factory at Celbridge (within ten miles of 
Dublin), which was dismantled about five years since, em- 
ployed so lately, as the year 1829 more looms than are now 
(l&iO) at work in the whole county of Dublin, probably in 
the entire province of Leinster, and yet the introduction of 
machinery could be effected much more easily in Ireland than 
almost any where else, in consequence of the absence of a ma- 
nufacturing population, whose interests mieht be so compro- 
mised as to make them adverse to such change, and water 
power, 10 nxach cheaper than steam, is both abundant and un- 
Mapioyed. N. 


ENIGMA, 

BT P. 1I*TBA0UE, B8Q. 


^Bo or what am I, that, dwelling amongst the most humble, 
can associate with the highest ? 1 am low in the scale of rank, 
bat at the head of my race, and the most ancient of my tribe ; 
the offspring and representative of want, and despised by 
multitudes, yet of regal descent. I have the likeness of woman 
and man, but I am neither man nor woman. I have neither 
father nor mother, and I am childless. I have the appearance 
of a potentate, yet I am not a potentate, but the companion 
of the lowly, and their most frequent visitor and guest. It 
i> my destiny to live equally in palaces and farm-houses, 
jails and hovels. I am a traveller, though one who is always 
obliged to journey blindfold, and sometimes bound in cords 
ivith vulgar companions, and strictly guarded. 

No creature undergoes greater vicis<:itudes. I am the 
attendant of most that walk, sail, and ride. I am attached 
to the pedestrian, yet generally kept in confinoment ; or 
when at times liberated, exposed to the rudest scoffs and 
iports of the vulgar, who toss me up in the au*, pelt me with 
•tifiks «ad stones, tumble me on the earth, and stamp on m* ; 


and if I am rais^ed again, it is either to eodure a repetition of 
insult, or administer to the cupidity of vagabonds. 
.^Though I never push myself^ forward, 1 nave a face of brass, 
and yet my eves can never look you straight iif the face. I 
am fickle and changeable as the wind, yet 1 am a friend in 
adversity, and never desert those who do not first discard me. 
I may be the first to leave you ; but in the hour of your utmost 
necessity you will ackno^vledge with & sigh that J have be^ti 
tha last to desert my post, 

1 am frequently trusted, though I often betray. How many 
petitions may have been ofFerea up to heaven for my cqminj^ 
no man living can tell, and vet I appear every where. 

I have been in the earth, I have been in the sea, 1 haT^ been 
ii\ the air, { have been in the fire, and can endure unhurt, and 
with fortitude, greater extremities of heat and cold thai) any 
mortal. AU the blows in the face I have over received hav^ 
never made n^e move a muscle. 1 have been crushed, but^m 
sound and whole; and notwithstanding the contempt with 
which I have been treated (thanks to the present feelings of 
the a^), am more and more respected every day — sought 
after mdeed with eagerness, though seldom long retained. 
I am the beloved of schoolboys, but as quickly discarded by 
them. I attend churches and chapels, fairs and marketa; 
yet though a friend and supporter of the Bible ^d many 
pious institutions, I am a heathen in religion, nor can I par- 
take of any thing which I buy. Though my letters m%y b^ 
read by every body, I can neither read nor write. I am a 
proud stickler indeed in the school of aristocracy, for I never 
move out of my own circle ; and with mv associates, both 
male and female, am often nearly squeezed to death, accord- 
ing to the highest forms of fashionable usage. 

1 have given birth to hundreds of thousands, and with me 
fortunes invariably eypire. My existence may continue for ^ 
thousand years, nay, to the very end of time, and yet may be 
cut short in a moment. But if you destroy me, which it is 
certainly in your power to do, know that innumerable myriads 
are at my back, and always ready to replace me. 

Though committing no ofitence, I am liable to transporta* 
tion without even a trial, but I am always well receivea after 
my return from exile. A master of all languages, but speak- 
ing none, I find my wav in foreign countries without diffi* 
culty, for, though speechless, I am eloquent enough in my own 
way. From my features and head«dress you might suppose 
that I belonged to some Indian tribe, but I am Britisp and 
Irish all over, and flourish best upon my own aoil. | am an 
ever-welcome friend to the forlorn, but am myseU verv poor. 
I have a mint of money at my back, but am not worth three 
half-pence. At the moment you Mre reading this, you wUl 
indeed bo wretched if you cannot command my services. 

And now, having by the unwearied diligence, ta>lent, and 
influence of Mr Rowland UUl, been enabled to give mypelf up 
for the sunport and encouragement of the Irish Pbnht 
JouRNAi^ 1 hereby particularly enjoin it upon all my bre- 
thren more and more to patronise that excellent work. 

Irish Bravbrt — The following instance of Irish bi^fervt 
recorded in Falkner's Journal, March 18^ 1700, is |oo remark^ 
able to be buried in oblivion :— .** On Saturdi|iy last, arrived at 
Youghal the ship Good Intint, belonging to Waterford, hu% 
last from Bilboa : she was taken the Tuesday' before by a 
French privateer off Ushanti and had on board ten or twelve. 
hands, her lading brandy and iron. The French took away 
the master (Bongar), and all the men, except five and a boy. 
On Friday last, four of them (the fifth not oonaentii^) 
formed a plan to surprise the nine Frenchmen who were n§vi- 
gating the vessel to France, and succeeded therein. Four gt 
the Frenchmen were under deck, three aloft, one at the helm, 
and the other man near him : three of the Irishmen were 
under deck, one at the helm, and the fifth hiding. One 
Brien by surprise tripped up the heels of the Frenchman at 
the helm, seized his pistol, and discharged it at the other, at 
the same instant making a signal for his three comradea 
below to follow his example*: they assailed the Frenchmen, and 
by getting at their broadswords soon compelled them to h% 
quiet; and immediately getting above, snut the hatches. 
After a desperate cut wnich one of the Frenchmen received 
on the arm in defending his head, and another a bruise by 
throwing the pistol at his head after it was discharged (for he 
missed mm), those above likewise called out for quarter, and 
yielded up the quarterdeck to the intrepid Mr Briea. Not 
one of these fellows could read or write ; of consequence they 
koev uot how to HAvigate the ship, bat Bri«B Mi4 Ibul m 
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he knew Ui course wm north in feneral, beings near Uahant, 
he steered at a ventare, and the nrst land he made was near 
Youghal, where he happily arriyed and landod his prisoners, 
who are now in Yougluu gaoL" 

MIGRATION OF FISHES. 

Akokgst the migrations of fishes, I must not neglect those 
that take place in consequence of the water in the ponds or 
pools that they inhabit being dried up : some of these are rery 
extraordinary, and prove that when the Creator gave being 
to these animals, he foresaw the circumstances in which they 
would be placed, and mercifully provided them with means of 
esci^ from dangers to which they were necessarily exposed. 
In very dry summers, the fishes that inhabit the above situ- 
ations are reduced often to the last extremities, and endea- 
vour to relieve themselvej by plunging, first thdr heads, and 
afterwards their whole bodies, in the mud to a considerable 
depth ; and so, though many in such seasons perish, some are 
preserved till a rainy one again supplies them withtiie element 
BO indispensable to uieir life. Carp, it is known, may be kept 
and fed a very long time in nets in a damp cellar, a faculty 
which fits them for retaining their vitality when they bury 
themselves at such a depth as to shelter them from the heat. 

But others, when reduced to this extremity, desert their 
native pool, and travel in search of another that is better sup- 
plied with water. This* has long been known of eels, which 
wind, by night, through the grass in search of water, when 
80 circumstanced. J^ Hancock, in the Zoolc^cal Journal, 
gives an account of a species of fish called by the Indians the 
Flat-head Hassar, and belonging to a genus of the family of 
the Siluridans, which is instructs by its Creator, when the 
pools in which they commonly reside in very dry seasons lose 
their water, to take the resolution of marching by land in 
search of others in which the water is not evaporated. These 
fish grow to about the length of a foot, and travel in large 
droves with this view ; they move by night, and thdr motion 
is said to be like that of the two-footed tisard. A strong ser- 
rated arm constitutes the first ray of its pectoral fin. using 
this as a kind of foot, it should seem they push themselves for- 
wards by means of their elastic tail, moving nearly as fast as 
a man will leisurely walk. The strong plates which envelope 
their body probably facilitate their progress in the same man- 
ner as those under the body of serpents, which in some degree 
perform the office of feet. It is amrmed by the Indians that 
they are furnished with an internal supply of water sufficient 
for their journey, which seems confirmed by the circumstance 
that their bodies when taken out of the water, even if wiped 
dry with a cloth, become instantly moist again. Mr Camp- 
bell, a friend of Dr Hancock's, resident in Essequibo, once 
fell in with a drove of these animals, whidi were so numerous 
that the Indians filled several baskets with them. 

Another migrating fish was found by thousands in the ponds 
and all the firesh waters of Carolina, by Bosc ; and as these 
pools are subject to be dry in summer, the Creator has fiir- 
nished this fish, as wdl as one of the flying ones, by means of 
a membrane which closes its mouth, with ttie faculty of living 
out of water, and of travelling by leaps to Ascover other 
•ools. Bosc often am«sed himMlf with tneir motions when he 
nad placed them on the ground, and he found that they sJways 
direct themselves towards the nearest water, which they could 
not possibly see, and which they must have discovered by soma 
internal index ; during their nugrations they Ornish food to 
numerous birds and reptiles. Tney belong to a genus of ab- 
dominal fishes, and are called swampines. It is evident iVom 
this statement that these fishes are Doth fitted by their Cre- 
ator not only to exist, but also move along out of the water, 
and are directed by the instinct implanted by Him to seek the 
nearest pool that contains that element ; thus furnishing a 
strong proof of what are called compensating contrivances ; 
neither of these fishes have legs, yet the one can walk and the 
other leap without them, by other means with which the Su- 
preme Intelligence has endowed it' I may here observe that 
the serrated bone, or first ray of the pectoral fin, by the as- 
sistance of which the flat- head appears to move, is found in 
other Siluridans, which leadi to a conjecture that these may 
aometimes also move upon land. 

Another fish found by Daldorf in Tranquebar, not only 
«reeps upon the shore, but even climbs the Fan palm in pur- 
auit of certain Crustaceans which form its food. The struc- 
ture of this fish peculiarly fits it for the exercise of this r«- 
■uurkabU Instinct. Its body ia lubricated with slime, which 


fadlitatea its progress over the bark, and amongst its chiaka ; 
its gill-covers are armed with numerous spines, by whidi, 
used as hands, it spears to suspend itself; turning its tail to 
the left, and standing as it were on the little spinea of its anal 
fin, it endeavours to push itself upwards by the expansion of 
its body, closing at the same time its gilf-covers, that thiey 
may not prevent its progress ; then expanding them again, & 
reaches a higher point : thus, and by bending the spiny rays 
of its dorsal fins to the right and left, and fixing them m the 
' bark, it continues its journey upwards. The dorsal and anal 
fins can be folded up and reoeived into a cavity of the body. 

How exactly does this structure fit it for this extraox^dinary 
instinct ! These fins assist it in certain parts of its progress, 
and when not employed, can be packed up so as not to hin- 
der its progress. Tlie lobes of its gill-covers are so divided 
and armed as to be employed together, or separately as hands, 
for the suspension of the animsl, till, by fixmg its dorsal and 
anal iins, it prepares itself to take another step : all showing 
tlie Supreme Intelligence and Almighty hand that planned 
and fabricated its structure, causing so many organs, each in 
its own way, to assist in promoting a common purpose. The 
Fan palm in which this animal was takoa by Daldorf, grew 
near the pool inhabited by these fishes. He makes no men- 
tion, however, of their object in these terrestrial excursions ; 
but Dr Virey observes that it is for the sake of small Crus- 
taceans on imch they feed Kitlnfg BridgewtUer TrmUiu, 


"THY KINGDOM COM^" 

BT MART ANNE BROWNE. 
Thy kingdom come ! but where shall it be ? 
In the sweet, wild groves of Anby, 
Where the dtroD flowers and the date-tzee grow. 
Where the fair and thornless roses blow. 
Where the sunlight falls in radiant streams. 
And the moon on forests of palm-trect beams ? 
Fair are its roses and clustering vine. 
And its kingdom is bright !— but it is not Thine < 

Thy kingdom come ! shall it be in the land 

Where the wrecks of the mighty and valiant stand ; 

Where the temples, once by the heathen trod. 

Resound to the holy name of God ; 

Where the &llcn pUlars and sculptured stone 

Are 'midst sweet wreaths of wild flowers thrown ? 

It hath a sad grace, that land so fidr, 

But thy kingdom^thy kingdom is not there ! 

Thy kingdom come ! oh, wilt thou reign 
Within some grand and mighty fkne ? 
By the work of our hands we will raise the pile. 
We will strew with flowers the vaulted aisle; 
We will toss the silver censers around. 
And a thousand voices of sweetest sound 
Shall breathe at once ; but it may not be-< 
Such a kingdom accepted is not by Thee ! 

Thy kingdom come ! in our cottage hornet 
We will give thee our hearts, by our kindred's toaiki^ 
By the rippling streams, in the ancient woods. 
Alike in clouds and in soUtudes : 
When the sun in his glory Is beaming on high, ' 
When the moon and stars are lighting the sky. 
Our souls shall be breathed in prtise and prayer. 
So Thou wilt make thy kingdom there ! 
—From Ike Kmiekerboektr, 


Loyfi OF Childrbn Tell me not of the trim, pr«ci«^y 

arranged homes where there are no children " whet^** as 

the eood German has it, " the fly-traps always hang^ strmiglit 
on the wall :*' tell me not of the never-disturbed ni^ts and 
days— ^f the tranquil, un-anxious hearts, where chUdren are 
not ! I care not for these things. God sends children for 

another purpose than merely to keep up the race to enlarM 

our hearts, to make us unselnsh, and fuU of kindly sympsLtlites 
and affections ; to give our souls higher aims, and to call out 
all our faculties to extended enterprise and exertion ; to brin^ 
round our firesides bright faces and happy smiles, and loving 
tender hearts. My soul blesses the Great Father every day! 
that he has gladdened the earth with little childiwn. 
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WOODLANDS. COUNTY OF DIBLIX 


WooDLAims, the .ipat or< 

Colonel WMte, considered 
■nesTie, m&T Jnatly rank ■ 
the immediBte vicinity o 


the fin 


ir s^d resident landlords, 
clion with i(H beautifnt de- 


, , indeed, the honse. oi 

will not bear a comparison, either for its classical correctness 
of detuls, or its general piclaresqucncss of oatlinc. itith the 
Caatle of Clontarf — the architectural gem of our i-iciTuty ; but 
its proportions are on a grander scale, and its general effect 
aetnnlingly mnre imposing, while its demesne scenery, in its 
natural iMuities, the richness of its plantations, and other ar- 
tificial inproTemenls. is without a rival in our metropolitan 
couatj, and indeed is characterised by some features of such 


the Prinoo Pockler Muskau, who despilP of his strange name 
has undoubtedly a true taste for the beautiful and picturesque, 
describe the entrance to this demesne as " indeed the most 
deligfatfbl in its kind that can be imagined." " Scenery," he 
— -■' "by nature most beautiful, is improved by "~" "" 

t degree of its capability, and, without ' ' 
d wild character, a variety and richn< 
tation is produced which enchants the eye. Gay 
mid flowers, tlie snflest turf and eiant trees, festooned with 
crmnne plants, EU the narrow gl^n throng vhich tbo path 
wio&, by the side of the clear dancing brook, which, falling 
in Uttle cataracts, flows on, sometimes hidden in the thicicet, 
■ODHtimet resting like liquid silver in an emerald cnp, or 
nuhuig nndn* OTerhRnging arches of rock, which nature seeing 


to have hung there as triumphal gates for the beneflcent Naiad 
of the valley to pass through." 

This description may appear somenhat enthusiastic, but we 
can tmlv state as our own opinion, formed on a recent visit 
to WooiUonds, that it is by no means overdrawn, but, on the 
contrary, that it would be equally difficult, if not impossible, 
cither for the pencil or the pen to convey an adequate idea of 
the peculiar beauties of this little tract of fairy luid. 

Singularly beautiful, however, as this sylvan glen unques- 
tionably is, it is only one of the many filatures for which 
Woodlands is pre-emmently distinguished. Its linely undu- 
lating surface — its sheets of water, though artificially formed 
^ts noble forest timber-^bnt above all, its woodland walks, 
commanding vistas of the exqnii^ite valley of the LiRev^ with 
the more remote scenery bounded b; the Dublin and Wicklow 
mountains — all are equally striking, and present a combina- 
UoD of varied and imprei^:-ive features but rarely found nilhin 
the hounds of even a princely demesne. 

Though Woodlands derives very many of its attractions 
from muderii improvements, its chief artincial feature* are of 
no recent creation, and are such as it would require a century 
or two to bring to their present perfection. Woodlands i* 
emphatically an old place, and is sud to have been granted 
by King John to Sir Geofti-y Lntterel, an Angio-Korman 
knight who accompanied him into Ireland, and in posiesiion 
of whose descendants it remained, and was their residence 
from the dose of the fifteenth till the commencement of the 

C^sent century, when it was sold to Mr Luke White by the 
t E»l oi Cvbam^tQO, Up to tliia priod it w«s ta^m hj 
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the name of Lutterelstown, a name which, for rarious rea- 
sons, the family into whose possession it has passed have 
wisely changed. 

The principal parts of the mansion were rebnilt about fifty 
years back, bat a portion of the original castle still remuns, 
and an apartment m it bears the name of King John's cham- 
ber. It nas also received additional extension from its pre- 
sent proprietor, who is now making further additions to the 
structure. 

Woodlands is situated on the north bank of the Liffey, 
about fire miles from Dublin. P. 


PEGGY THE PISHOGUE. 


'*And now, Mickey Brennan, it*8 not but I haTe a erate 
regard for you, for troth you're a dacint boy, and a cbdnt 
father and motJier*s child ; but you see, avick, the short and 
the long of it is, that you nee&'t be looking after my little 
girl any more." 

Such was the conclusion of a long and interesting harangue 
pronounced by old Brian Moran of Lagh-buoy, for the purpose 
of persuading his daughter's sweetheart to waive his preten- 
sions — a piece of diplomacy never very easy to effect, but doubly 
difficult when the couple so unceremoniousiy separated have 
laboured imder the aelusion that they were bom for each 
other, as was the case in the .affair of which our story tells ; 
and certainly, whatever Mr Michael Brennan's other merits 
may have been, he was very far from exhibiting himself as a 
pattern of patience on the occasion. 

** Why, thin, Brian Moran I" he outrageously exdiumed, 
" in the name of all that's out of the war, will you give me 
one reason, good, bad, or indifferent, and I'll be satisfied ?" 

" Och, you unfortunate gossoon, don't be afther axing me," 
responded Brian dolefully. 

"Ah, thin, why woul^'t I?" replied the rejected lover. 
" Aren't we playing together since she could walk— wasn't 
she the light of my eyes and the pulse of m v heart these six 
long vears — and when did one of ye ever either say or sign 
that 1 was to give over until this blessed minute ? — ^tell me 
that" 

" Widdy Eelish 1" groaned the closely interrogated parent; 
" 'tis true enough for you. Botheration to Peggy, I wish she 
tould you herself. I knew how it *u&. be; an sure small 
blame to you ; an' it'll kill Meny out an' out." 

" Is it mat I amn't rich enough ?" he asked impetuously. 

" No, avich machree, it isn't ; but, sure, can't you wait an' 
ax Pegp." 

" Is It because there's any thing against me?" continued 
be, without heeding this reference to the mother of his fair 
one — " Is it because there's any thing against me, I say, now 
or evermore, .in the shape of warrant, or summons, or bad 
word, or any thing of the kind ?" 

•* Och, ^rr<ar,/orreor /" answered poor Brian, " but can't 
you ax Peggy 1" and he clasped his nands af ain and again 
with bitterness, for the young man's interest had been, from 
long and constant habit, so interwoven in his mind with those 
of his darling Meny, that he was utterly unable to check the 
burst of a^ony which the question had excited. The old man's 
evident gnef and evasion of the question were not lost upon his 
companion. 

" I'm belied — ^I know I am — I have it all now," shouted he, 
utterly losing all command of himself. " Come, Brian Moran, 
this is no child's play — tell me at once who dared to spake one 
word agunst me, an' if I don't drive the lie down his throat, 
be it man, woman, or child, I'm willing to lose her and every 
thing else I care fori" 

" No, then," answered Brian, " the never a one said a 
word against you — you never left it in their power, avich ; 
an' that's what's breaking my heart. Millia murtW, it's all 
Peggy's own doings." 

" Whatr he replied—" I'll be bound Peggy had a bad 
dhrame about the match. Arrah, out vdth it, an' let us hear 
what Peggy the Pishogue has to say for herself — out with it, 
man ; I'm asthray for something to laugh at." 

*• Oh, whisht, whisht — don't talk that way of Peggy any 
how," exclaimed Brian, offended by this imputation on the 
unerrin? wisdom of his helpmate. '* Whatever she says, 
doesn't it come to pass ? Didn't it rain on Saturday last, nne 
as the day looked ? Didn't Tim Higgins's cow die ? Wasn't 
Judy Carney married to Tom Knox afther all ? Ay, an' as 
sure as your name is Blickey Brennan, what eb^ eajrs will 


come true of yourself too. Forreaff forrear / that the like 
should befail one of vour dacint kin !" 

" Why, what's gomg to happen me ?" inquired he, his voice 
trembling a little in spite of all his assumed carelessness : for 
contemptuously as he had alluded to the wisdom of his in- 
tended mother-in-law, it stood in too high rqrate not to create 
in him some dismay at the probability of his figpiring unfavour- 
ably in any of her prognostications. 

" Don't ax me, don't ax me," was the sorrowing answer 

at once, 


"but take your baste out of the stable at once, and go 
straight to Father Coffey ; and who knows but he might put 
you on some way to escape the bad luck that's afore you.' 

" Psha 1 fudge ! 'pon my sowl it's a shame for you, Brian 
Moran." 

" Divil a word of lie in it," insisted Brian ; " Peggy found it 
all out last night ; an' troth it's troubling her as much as if 
you were her own flesh and blood. More betoken, haven't you 
a mole there under your ear ?" 

" Well, and what if I have ?" rejoined he peevishly, but 
alarmed all the while by the undisguised pity which his future 
lot seemed to call forth. " What if I have? — ^hadn't many a 
man the same afore me ?" 

*' No doubt, Mickey, agra, and the same bad luck came to 
them too," replied Brian. " Och, you unfortunate ignorant 
crathur, sure you wouldn't have me marry my poor little girl 
to a man that's sooner or later to end his ds^s on the gallows !" 

" The gallows !" he slowly exclaimed. " Holy Virgm I is that 
what's to oecome of me after all ?" He tried to utter a laugh of 
derision and defiance, but it would not do; such a vaticination 
from sueh a quarter was no laughing matter. So yielding at last 
to the terror which he had so vainly affected to combat, he 
buried his face in his hands, and threw himself violently on 
the ground ; while Brian, scarcely less moved by the revela- 
tion ne had made on the faith of his wife's far-famed sagacity, 
seated himself compassionately beside hhn to administer what 
consolation he could. 

Mickey Brennan, in the parlance of our ootmtrr, was a snug 
gossoon, well to do in the world, had a nice bit oi land, a com- 
fortable 'house, good crops, a pig or two, a cow or two, a 
sheep or two, a handsome good-humoured face, a good cha- 
racter; and, what made him more marriageable than all the 
rest, he had the aforementioned goods all to himself, for his 
frtther and mother were dead, and nis last sister had got mar- 
ried at Shrove-tide. With all these combined advantages be 
might have selected anv girl in the parish; but his choice 
was made long jears before : it was Meny Moran or nobody — 
a choice in vniich Meny Moran herself perfectly concurred, 
and which her father, good, easy, soft-hearted Brian, never 
thought of disputing, although he was able to give her a for- 
tune probably amounting to double what her suitor was 
worth. But was the fair one's mother ever satisfied when such 
a disparity existed ? Careful creatures I pound for pound is 
the maternal maxim in all ages and countries, ana to give 
Peggy Moran her due, she was as much influenced by it as 
her betters, and murmured loud and long at the acquiescence of 
her husband in such a sacrifice. She murmured in vain, how- . 
ever : much as Brian deferred to her judgment and advice in 
all other matters, his love for his fond ana pretty Meny armed 
him with resolution in this. When she wept at her mother's 
insinuations, he always found a word of comfort for her ; and 
if words wouldn't do, he managed to bring Mickey and her 
together, and left them to settie the matter after their own 
way — a method which seldom failed of success. But Peggy 
was not to be baulked of her will. What I she wh<ue mere 
word could make or break any match for five miles r ftmd, to 
be forbidden all interference in her own daughter's : it was 
not to be borne. So at last she applied herself in downright 
earnest to the task. She dreamed at the match, tossed cups at 
it, saw signs at it : in fine, called her whole armoury of necro- 
mancy into requisition, and was rewarded at last by the discovery 
that the too highly-favoured ^ain was inevitably destined to 
end his days on the gallows — a discovery which, as has been 
already seen, fulfilled her most sanguine wishes. 

Whatever may be the opinion of other and wiser people on 
the subject, in the parish oif Ballycoursey or its vicimty it was 
rather an ugly joke to be thus devoted to the infernal gods by 
a prophetess of such unerring sagacity as Peggy Moran, or, 
as she was sometimes styled with reference to her skill in all 
supernatural matters, Peggy the Pishogue — that cognomen 
implying an acquaintance with more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in philosophy ; and most unquestioiiF 
M^f it >va8 no misnomer : the pnest himself was not more 
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deeply read in his breviary than was she in all the signs and 
omens whereby the affairs of this moying world ore shadowed 
and foretokened — ^nothing was too great or too small for her 
ail-piercing ken — ^in every form of auc^ury she was omniscient, 
from cup-tossing up to necromancy — ^m vain the mystic dregs 
of the tea-Clip assumed shapes that would hare puzzled Doctor 
Wall himself: with her first glance she detected at once the 
true meaning of the hieroglyphic symbol, and therefrom dealt 
out deaths, births, and marriages, with the infallibility of a 
newspaper — in vain Destiny, unwilling to be unrolled, shrouded 
itself in some dream that would havel)othered King Solomon. 
Peggymo sooner heard it than it was unravelled — ^there was 
not a ghost in the country with whose haunts and habits siie 
was not as well acquaint«a as if she was one of the fraternity — 
not a fairy could put his nose out without beine detected by 
her — the value of property was increased tenfola all round the 
(hiuntry by the skin with which she wielded her charms and 
spells for the discovery of all manner of theft. But I must 
stop ; for were I to recount but half her powers, the eulogium 
would require a Penny Journal for itself, and stiU leave matter 
for a supplement. It would be a melancholy instance indeed 
of Irish ingratitude if for all these superhuman exertions she 
was not rewarded by universal confidence. To the credit of 
the parish be it said that no si^ch stigma was attached to it : 
nothing could equal the estimation in which aU her words and 
acUons were held by her neighbours — nothing but the esti- 
mation in which they were held in her own household by her 
husband and daughter. 

Such being the gifted personage who had foretold the com- 
ing disasters of Mickey Brennan, it is not to be wondered at 
that the matter created a sensation, particularly as sundry 
old hags to whom she had imparted her discovery were re- 
quested to hush it up for the poor gossoon's sake. His friends 
sorrowed over him as a gone man, for not the most sceptical 
among them ventured to hazard even a doubt of Peggy s ve- 
racity — ^in fact, they viewed the whole as a matter requiring 
consolation and sympathy rather than as a scrutiny into the 
sources of her information, which by common consent were 
viewed as indubitable, while some, moro compassionate than 
the rest, went so far as to declare ** that since the thing could 
not be avoided, and Mickey, poor fellow, must be hanged, they 
hoped it mieht be for something dacint, not robbing, or coin- 
ing, or the fike*'* 

The hardest task of all is to describe the feeling^ of poor 
Brennan himself on the occasion ; for much as he had affected 
to disparage the sybilline revelations of the wierd woman of 
Ballyconrscy, there was not one in the neighbourhood who was 
more disposed to yield them unlimited credence in any case 
but his own ; and even in his own case he was not long enabled 
to struggle against conviction. Let people prate as they may 
about eottcation and its effects, it will require a period of 
moro generations than one to root the love of the marvellous 
out of the hearts of our countrymen ; and until that be effected, 
every vfllage in the land will have its wise woman, and with 
nine-tenths of her neighbours what she says will be regarded 
as gospel. Some people of course will laueh to scorn such an 
assertion, and more wiU very respectfully oeg leave to doubt 
it, but stidl it 10 true ; and in the more retired inland villages 
circumstances are every day occurring far more extravagant 
than anything detailed in this story, as is very well known to 
all who are much conversant with such places. But to return 
to the doomed man : — How could he be expected to bear up 
against this terrible denunciation, when all the consolation he 
could receive from his nearest and dearest was that '* it was a 
good man's death ?** Death I poor fellow, he had suffered the 
pains of a thousand deaths already, in living without the hope 
of ever being the husband of his Meny. Death, instant and 
immediate, would have been a relief to him ; and it was not 
long until, by his anxiety to obtain that relief, he afforded an 
opportunity to Peggy oi displaying her own reliance on the 
correctness of her prognostications. Goaded into madness by 
hb present sufferings and his fears for the future, he made an 
attempt upon his me by plunging into an adjacent lake when 
no one, as he thought, was near to Interrupt his intentions. 
It was not so, however — a shepherd had observed him, but at 
such a distance that before help could be obtained to rescue 
him he was to all appearance lifeless. The news flew like 
wildfire : he was dead, stone dead, th^^y said — bad lain in the 
water ten minutes, half an hour, half the day, since last night ; 
but in one point they all concurred — dead he was ; dead as St 
Dominlck. 
" Troth he's not/* was Peggy's cool rpjoinder. " Be quiet. 


and ril engagre hell come to. NahocklUh^ he that's bom io 
be hanged will never be drowned, ^ait a while aa' honld . 
your tongues. Nabocklisk, 1 tell you he'll Uve to spoil a 
market yet, an' more's the pity." 

People shook their heads, and almost bec^an to think their 
wise woman had made a mistake, and read hemp instead of 
water. It was no such thing, however : slowly and beyond 
all hopes, Brennan recovered the effects of his rash attempt, 
thereby fnlfiUing so much of his declared d^tiny, and raising 
.the reputation of Mrs Moran to a point that she never had 
attained before. That very week she discovered no less than 
six cases of stolen ?oods, twice detected the good people tak- 
ing imauthoriaed liberties with their neighbours* dliums, and' 
spaed a score of fortunes, at the very least ; and he, poor fel- 
low, satisfied at last that Fortune wfi^ not to be bilked so 
easily, resigned himself to his fate like a man, and b^an to 
look about nim in earnest for so^ opportunity of gracmg the 
gallows without disgracing his iffbple. 

And Meny — poor heart-stricken Meny — ^loving as none bat 
the true andf simple-minded can love, the extent of her grief . 
was such as the true and simple-minded only can know ; and 
yet there was worse in store for her. Shortly after this con- 
summation of her mother's fame, a whisper began to creep 
through the village— a whisper of dire import, portending 
death and disaster on some luckless wight unknown — ** ^^ggJ 
Moran has something on her mind." What could it be ? Si- 
lent and mysterious she shook her head when any one ventured 
to question her — the pipe was never out of her Jaw unless when 
she slept or sat down to her meals — she became as cross as a 
cat, which to do her justice was not her wont, and eschewed 
all sorts of conversation, which most assuredly was not her 
wont either. The interest and curiosity of her neighbours was 
raised to a most agonising pitch — every one trembled lest thft 
result should be some temole revelation affecting himself or 
herself, as the case might be : it was the burden of the first 
question asked in the morning, the last at night. Every word 
sne uttered during the day was matter of speculation to an 
hundred anxious mouirers ; and there was every danger of 
the good people of Ballycoursey going absolutely mad with 
fright if tney were kept any longer in tne dark on the subject. 

At length there was a discovery ; but, as is usuaUy the case 
in all scrutinies into forbidden matters, it was at the cost of 
the too-daring investigator. Peggy and Brian were sitting 
one night before the fire, preparing for their retirement, when 
a notion seized the latxer to probe the sorrows of hi# helpmate. 

" 'Deed it well becomes you to ax," quoth the wierd woman 
in answer to his many and urgent inquiries; "for Brian, 
achorra machree, my poor ould man, there's no use in hiding 
it — ^it's all about yourself." 

'* No, then!" exclaimed the surprised interrogator; "the 
Iiord betune us an' harm, is it ?" 

** 'Deed yes, Brian," responded the sybil with a melancholy 
tone, out of the cloud of smoke in which she had sought to 
hide her troubles. *' I'm thinking these last few days you're 
not yourself at all at all." 

" Tare an ounties ! maybe I'm not," responded he of th« 
doubtful identity. 


It 


« 


Do you feel nothing on vonr heart, Brian achree ?' 
I do ; sure enough I do, gas] 


gasped poor Brian, ready to be- 
lieve anything of himself. 

•* Something like a plurrUy^ isn't it ?" inquired the mourner. 

" Ay, sure enough, like a plurrisy for all the world. Lord 
betune us an' harm !" 

■ *' An' you do be very cold, III engage, these nights, Brian ?" 
continuea she. 

" Widdy Eelish ! I'm as could as ice this mhiute," an- 
swered Brian, and his teeth began to chatter as if he was up 
to his neck in a mill-pond. 

" An' your appetite is gone entirely, achra?" continued his 
tormentor. 

" Sorra a word o' lie in it," answered the newly discovered 
invalid, forgetful however that he had just finished discussing 
a skib of potatoes and a mug of milk for his supper. 

" And the cat, the crathur, looked at you this very night 
after licking her paw." 

*' I'll engage she did. Bad luck to her," responded Brian, 
" I wouldn't put it beyant her." 

•* L^t me feci your pulse, asthore," said Peggy in condu- 
and Brian submitted his trembling wrist to her inspec- 


sion; 


tion, anxiously peering into her face all the while to read his 
doom therein. A long and deep sigh broke from her lips, 
along ^ith a most voluminous puff of smoke, as she let the 
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limb drop from her hold, uid commenced rocking herself to 
and fro, uttering a low and peculiar species of moan, which 
to her terrified patient sounded as a death sommons. 

'* Murther-an -ages, Peggv, sure it's not going to die I am !** 
oxclaimed Brian. 

** Och, widdy ! widdy 1" roared the afflicted spouse, now 
giving full vent to her anguish, " it's little I thought, Brian 
^asihore machree, when I married you in your beauty and your 
prime, that I'd erer live to cry tm keen over you — ochone, 
ochone I 'tis you was the good ould man in airnest — och ! och I" 

** Arrah, Peggy I" interposed the object of her rather pre- 
mature lamentations. 

" Oh, don't talk to me — don't talk to me. Ill never hould 
up my head again, so I won't I" continued the widow that was 
to be, in a tone that quickly brought all the house about her, 
and finally all the neighbours. Great was the uproar that en- 
sued, and noisy the explanations, which, however, afforded no 
small rdief to the minds of all persons not Immediately con- 
cerned in the welfare of the doomed Brian. Peggy was mcon- 
solable at the prospect of such a bereavement. Meny clung 
in despair to tne poor tottering old man, her grief too deep 
for lamentation, "while he hobbled over his prayers as fast and 
as oorrecUy as his utter dismay would permit him. Next 
morning he was unable to rise, refused all nourishment, and 
called vehemently for the priest. Every hour he became 
worse ; he was out of one faint into another ; announced symp- 
toms of every complaint that ever vexed maxikind, and declared 
lumaelf affected by a pain in every member, from his toe to his 
cranium. No wonder it was a case to puzzle the doctor. 
The man of science could make nothing of it — swore it was the 
oddest complication of diseases that ever he had heard of — and 
strongly recommended that the patient be tossed in a blanket, 
and his wife treated to a taste of the horse-pond. Father 
Coffey was equally nonplussed. 

" What ails you, Brian ?" 

" An all-ovemess of some kind or other, your reverence," 
groaned the sufferer in reply, and the priest had to own him- 
self a bothered man. Nothing would induce him to rise — 
'* Where's the use in a man's gettin' up, an' he goin* to die ?" 
was his answer to those who endeavoured to rouse him — 
''isn't it a dale dacinter to die in bed like a Christian ?" 

** God's good ! — ^maybe you won't die this time, Brian." 

*' Arrah, don't be talkmg — doesn't Peggy know best?" 
And with this undeniable assertion he closed all his arguments, 
receiving consolation from none, not even his heart-broken 
Meny. Despite of all his entreaties to be let die in peace, the 
doctor, who guessed how matters stood, was determined to 
try the effects of a blister, and accordingly applied one of 
more than ordinary strength, stoutly affirming tnat it would 
have the effect of the patient being up and walking on the 
morrow. A good many people had gathered into his cabin 
to witness the cure, as they always do when their presence 
could be best dispensed with ; and to these Peggy, ^ith tears 
and moans, was declaring her despair in all remedies what- 
ever, and her firm conviction that a widow she'd be before 
Sunday, when Brian, roused a little by the uneasy stimulant 
from toe lethargy into which they all believed him to be sunk, 
fiuntly express^ his wish to be heard. 

" Peggv, agra," said he, " there's no denyin' but you're a 
wondenuf woman entirely ; an' since I'm goin', it would be a 
grate consolation to me if you'd tell us all now you found out 
the sickness was on me afore I knew it myself. It's just curi- 
osity, agra — I wouldn't like to die, you see, without knowin' 
for why an' for what — it 'ud have a foolish look if any body 
axed me what I died of, an' me not able to tell them." 

Pep;gy declared her willin^ess to do him this last favour, 
and, mterrupted by an occasional sob, thus proceeded : — 

** It was Thursifay night week — troth I'll never forget that 
night, Brian asthore, if I live to be as ould as Noah — an' it 
was just after my first sleep that I fell draiming. I thought 
I went down to Dan Keefe's to buy a taste ov mate, for ye all 
know he killed a buUsheen that day for the market ov Mo- 
neen ; an' I thought when 1 went into his house, what did I 
see hangln' up but an ugly lane carcase, an* not a bit too fresh 
neither, an' a strange man dividin* it with a hatchet ; an' says 
he to me with a mighty grum look, 

♦* • Well, honest woman, what do vou want? — is it to buy 
bullsheen ?' 

" * Yes,' says I, * but not the likes of that— it's not what 
we're used to. 

" * XMvil may care,* says he ; • I'll make bould to cut out a 
rib for yt)u.' 


" * Oh, don't if you plase,' says I, puttin' out my hand to 
stop him ; an' with that what 'does ne do but he lifts Uie 
hatchet an' makes a blow at my hand, an' cuts the weddin* 
ring in two on my finger ?" 

** Dth ! dth ! dth !'^ was ejaculated on all sides by her 
wondering auditory, for the application of the dream to Brian 
was conclusive, according to tne popular method of explain- 
ing such matters. They looked round to see how he sustained 
the brunt of such a fatal revelation. There he was sitting 
bolt upright in the bed, notwithstanding his unpleasant in- 
cumbrance, his mouth and eyes ivide open. 

" Why, thin, blur-an'-ages, Peggy Moran," he slowly ex- 
claimed, when he and they had recovered a little from their 
surprise, '* do you mane to tell me that's all that ailed me ?" 

Peg^y and her coterie started back as he uttered this ex- 
traordinary inquiry, there being something in his look that 
portended his intention to leap out of bed, and probably dis- 
play his indignation a little too forcibly, for, quiet as he was, 
nis temper wasn't proof against a blister ; but his bodily 
strength failed him m the attempt, and, roaring with pain, he 
resumed his recumbent position. But Pee^ys empire was 
over — the blister had done its business, and m a few days he 
was able to stump about as usual, threatening to inflict all 
sorts of punishments upon any one who dared to laugh at him. 
A laugh is a thing, however, not easy to be controlled, and 
finally poor Brian's excellent temper was soured to such a 
degree oy the ridicule which he encountered, that he deter- 
mined to seek a reconciliation with young Brennan, pitch the 
decrees of fate to Old Nick, and give Father Coffey a job 
with the young couple. 

To this resolution we are happy to say he adhered : still 
happier are we to say, that among the county records we have 
not yet met the name of his son-in-law, and that unless good 
behaviour and industry be declared crimes worthy of bringing 
their perpetrator to the gallows, there is very little chance 
indeed of Mickey Brennan fidfilling the prophecy of Peggy 
the Pishogue. A. M*C. 


A SHORT CHAPTER ON BUSTLES. 

Bustles ! — what are bustles ? Ay, reader, fair reader, you 
may well ask that question. But some of your sex at least 
know the meaning of the word, and the use of the article it 
designates, sufficiently well, though, thank heaven ! there are 
many thousands of my countrywomen who are as yet ignorant 
of both, and indeed to whom such knowledge would be quite 
useless. Would that I were in equally innocent ignorance ! 
Not, reader, that I am of the feminine gender^ and use the 
article in question ; bdt my knowledge of its mysterious uses, 
and the various materials of which it is composed, has been 
the ruin of me. I will have inscribed on my tomb, " Here 
lies a man who was killed by a bustle !" 

But before I detail the circumstances of my imhappy fate, it 
will perhaps be proper to give a description of the article it- 
self which has been the cause of my undoing. Well, then, a 
bustle is •••••. 

But the editor will perhaps object to this description as 
being too distinct and graphic. If so, then here goes for an- 
other less laboured and more characteristically mysterious. 

A bustle is an article used by ladies to take from their form 
the character of the Venus of the Greeks, and impart to it 
that 6f the Venus of the Hottentots ! 

That ladies should have a taste so singular, may appear in- 
credible ; but there is no accounting for tastes, and I know to 
my cost that the fact is indisputable. 

I made the discovery a few years since, and up to that time 
I had always borne the character of a sage, sedate, and pro- 
mising^ young man — one likely to get on in the world by my 
exertions, and therefore sure to be helped by my frientLs. 1 
was even, I flatter myself, a favourite with the fair sex too ; and 
justly so, for I was their most ardent admirer ; and there was 
one most lovely creature among them whom I had fondly 
hoped to have made my own. But, alas I how vain and vision- 
ary are our hopes of human happiness : such hopes with mi? 
have fled for ever ! As I said before, I am a ruined man, and 
all in consequence of ladies' bustles ! 

In an unlucky hour I was in a ball-room, seated at a little 
distance from my fair one — my eyes watching her every air 
and look, my ears catching every sound of her sweet voice — 
when I heard her complain to a female friend, in tones of the 
softest whispering music, that she was oppressed with the 
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beat of the place. '* My dear/' her friend replied, " it must 
be the effect of your bostle. What do you stuff it with ?" 
" Hair — ^horse-hair," was the reply. " Hair ! — mercy onus !" 
says her friend, '* it is no wonder you are oppressed — that's a 
hot'Cnd'hot material truly. Why, you should do as I do — 
you do not see me fainting ; and the reason is, that I stuff my 
bustle with hay — new hay !" 

I heard no more, for the ladies, supposing from my eyes that 
I was a listener, changed the topic of conrersation, thoueh 
indeed it was not necessary, for at the time I had not the 
slightest notion of what they meant. Time, howerer, passed 
OD most fayourably to my wishes — another month, and I should 
have called my Catherine my own. She was on a yisit to my 
sister, and I had every opportunity to make myself agreeable. 
We sang together, we talked together, and we danced tog^ 
ther. AH t£is would haye been yery well, but tmfbrtunately 
we also walked together. It was on the last time we ever did 
so that the circumstance occurred which I haye now to re- 
late, and which gaye the first death-blow to my hopes of hap- 
piness. We were crossing Carlisle-bridge, her dear arm linked 
m mine, when we chancra to meet a female friend ; and wish- 
ing to haye a little chat with her without incommoding the 
passengers, we got to the edge of the flag- way, near whieh at 
the time there was standing an old white horse, totally blind. 
He was a qmet-looking animal, and none of i^ could haye sup- 
posed from Ms physiognomy that he had any s&yage propen- 
sity in his nature. But imi^ne my astonishment and horror 
when I suddenly heard my <£armer give a scream that pierced 
me to the very neart ! — and when I perceived that this atro- 
cious old bHnd brute, having slowly and slyly swayed his head 
roond, caught the — how shall I describe it ? — caught my Ca- 
therine — really I can't say how — but he caught her ; and be- 
fore I could extricate her from his jaws, he made a reef in 
her garments such as lady never suffered. Silk gown, petti- 
coat, bustle — eyerything, in fact, gave way, and left an open- 
ing — a chasm — an exposure, that may perhaps be imagined, 
but cannot be described.* 

As rapidly as I could, of course, I got my fair one into a 
jarvy, and hurried home, the truth gradually opening in my 
miod as to the eaose of the disaster — it was, that the blind 
horse, hungry brute, had been attracted by the smell of my 
Catherine's bustle, nuide of hay — ^new hay ! 

Catherine was never the same to me afterwards — she took 
the most invincible disUke to walk with me, or rather, per- 
haps, to be seen In the streets with me. But matters were not 
yet oome to the worst, and I had indulged in hopes that she 
would yet be mine. I had however taken a deep aversion to 
bustles, and even determined to wage war upon them to the 
best of my ability. In this spirit, a few days after, I deter- 
mined to wreak my vengeance on my sister's bustle, for I 
found by this time that she too was emulous of being a Hot- 
tentot Deauty. Accordingly, having to accompany her and 
my intended wife to a ball, I stole into my sister s room in the 
course of the evening before she went into it to dress, and 

r»uncing upon her hiSed bustle, which lay on her toilet table, 
inflicted a cut on it with my penknife, and retired. But 
what a mistake did I make ] Alad, it was not my sister's 
bustle, but my Catherine's ! However, we went to the ball, 
and for a time all went smoothly on. I took out my Cathe- 
rine as a partner in the dance ; but imagine my horror when 
I perceived her gradually becoming thinner and thinner — los- 
ing her enbonpoint — as she danced ; and, worse than that, that 
every movement which she described in the figure — the ladies' 
chain, the cfaassee — was accurately marked — recorded — 
on the chalked floor with — bran ! On dear I reader, pity me : 
was ever man so unfortunate ? This sealed my doom. She 
would never speak to me, or even look at me afterwards. 

But this was not all. My character with the sex — ay, with 
both sexes — ^was also destroyed. I who had been heretofore, 
as I said, considered as an example of prudence and discre- 
tion for a young man, was now set down as a thoughtless, 
dcviKmay-care wag, never to do well: the men treated me 
coldly, and the women turned their backs upon me ; and so thus 
in reality they made me what they had supposed I was. It; 
was indeed no wonder, for I could never after see a lady with 
a bustle but I felt an irresistible inclination to laughter, and 
this too even en oocasions when I should have kept a grave 
Gountenaaoe. If I met a oonple of country or other friends in 
the street, and inquired after their family — the cause, perhaps, 
of the RKmrning hi which they were attired — while they were 
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telling me of the death of some father, sister, or other rela- 
tive, I to their astonishment would take to laughing, and if 
there was a horse near us, give the lady a drag away to an- 
other situation. And if then I were asked the meaning of this 
ill-timed mirth, and this singular movement, what could I 
say ? Why, sometimes I made the matter worse by replying, 
" Dear madam, it is only to save your bustle from the horse?" 

Stung at lei^th by my misfortunes and the hopelessness of 
my situation, I became utterly reckless, and only thought of ■ 
carrying out my revenge on the bustles in every way m my 
power ; and this I must say with some pride I did for a while 
with good effect. I got a number of the hated articles manu- 
factured for myself, but not, reader, to wear, as you shall 
hear. Oh I no ; but whenever I received an invitation to a 
party — ^which indeed had latterly been seldom sent me — I 
took one of these articles in my pocket, and, watdung a fa- 
vourable opportunity when all were engaged in the mazy 
figure of the danoe, let it secretly fall amount them. The 
result may be imagined— 4i>y, reader, imagine it, for I cannot 
describe it with effect. First, the haS-suppressed but si- 
multaneous scream of all the ladies as it was held up for a 
claimant ; next, the equally simultaneous movement of the 
ladies' hands, all quickly disengaged from those of their part- 
ners, and not raised up in wonder, but carried down to their — 
bustles ! Never was movement in the dance executed with 
such precision ; and I should be immortalised as the inventor 
of an attitude so expressive of sentiment and of feeling, 

Alas ! this is the only consolation now afforded me in my 
afflictions : I invented a new attitude — a new movement in the 
quadrille : let others see that it be not forgotten. I am now 
a banished man from all refined society : no lady wUl appear, 
where that odious Mr Bustle, as they call me, might possibly 
be ; and so no one will admit me inside their doors. I have 
nothing left me, therefore, but to live out my solitary life, 
and vent my execration of bustles in the only place now left 
me — ^the columns of the Irisli Penny Journal. 



THE COMMON OTTER. 

The otter varies in size, some adult specimens measuring no 
more than thirty-six inches in length, tail inclusive, while 
others, again, are to be found from four and a half to five 
f<9et long. The head of the otter is broad and flat ; its muzzle 
is broad, rounded, and blunt ; its eyes small and of a semi- 
circular form ; neck extremely thick, nearly as thick as the 
body ; body long, rounded, and very flexible ; legs short and 
muscular ; feet furnished with five snarp-clawed toes, webbed 
to three-quarters of their extent ; tail long, muscular, some- 
what flattened, and tapering to its extremity. Xhe colour of 
the otter is a deep blackish brown ; the sides of the head, the 
front of the neck, and sometimes the breast, brownish grey. 
The belly is usually, but not invariably, darker than the bacll ; 
the fur is short, and of two kinds ; the inferior or woolly coat 
is exceedingly fine and close ; the longer hairs are soft and 
glossy, those on the tail rather stiff and bristly. On either 
side of the nose, and just below the chin, are two small light- 
coloured spots. So much for the appearance of the otter : 
now we come to its dwelling. The otter is common to £ng. 
land, Ireland, and Scotland ; a marine variety is also to be met 
with, differing from the common only in its superior size and 
more furry coat. Some naturalists have set tnem down as a 
different species : I am, however, disposed to regard them as 
a variety merely. 

The native haunt of the otter is the river-bank, where 
amongst the reeds and sedge it forms a deep burrow, in which 
it brings forth and rears its young. Its pnncipal food is fish, 
which it catches with singruar cTexterity. It lives almost 
wholly in the water, and seldom leaves it except to devour its 
prey ; on land it does not usually remain long at any one 
time, and the slightest alarm is sumcient to cause it to plunge 
into the stream. Yet, natural as seems a watery residence to 
this creature, its hole is perfectly dry; were it to become 
otherwise, it would be quickly abandoned. Its entrance, in- 
deed, is invariably under water, but its course then points 
upwards into the bank, towards the surface of the earth, and 
it is even provided with seve^ lodges or apartments at dif- 
ferent heights, into which it may retire in case of floods, 
throwing up the earth behind it as it proceeds into the re- 
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cesses of its retreat ; and when it has reached the last and 
most secure chamber, it opens a small hole in the roof for the 
admission of atmospheric air, without which the animal could 
not of course exist many minutes ; and should the flood rise 
so high as to burst into this last place of refuge, the animal 
will open a passage through the roof, and venture forth upon 
land, rather than remain m a damp and muddy bed. During 
severe floods, otters are not unfrequently surprised at some 
distance from the water, and taken. 

In a wild state the otter is fierce and daring, will make a 
determined resistance when attacked by dogs, and bein^ en- 
dued with no inconsiderable strength of jaw, it often pumshes 
its assailants terribly. I have myself seen it break the fore- 
leg of a stout terrier. Otter-hunting was in former times a 
favourite amusement even with the nobility, and regular estab- 
lishments of otter-hounds were kept. The animal is now be- 
come scarce, and its pursuit is no longer numbered in our list 
of sports, unless perhaps in Scotland, where, especially in the 
Western Islands, otter-hunting is still extensivcdy practised. 

Otters are easily rendered tame, especially if taken young, 
and may be taught to follow their master like dog^, and even 
to fish for hhn, cheerfully resigning their prey when taken, 
and dashing into the water in search of more. A man named 
James Campbell, residing near Inverness, had one which fol- 
lowed him wherever he went, unless confined, and would an- 
swer to its name. When apprehensive of danger from dogs, 
it sought the protection of its master, and would endeavour 
to spring into his arms for greater security. It was fre- 
quentiy employed in catching fish, and would sometimes take 
eight or ten sabnon in a day. If not prevented, it always at- 
tempted to break the fish behind the fin which is next the tail ; 
and as soon as one was taken away, it always dived in pur- 
suit of more. It was equally dexterous at sea-fishing, and 
took great numbers of young cod and other fish. When tired 
it would refiise to fish any longer, and was then rewarded 
with as much food as it could aevour. Havine satiated its 
appetite, it always coiled itself up and went to sleep, no mat- 
ter where it was, in which state it was usually carried home. 

Brown relates that a person who kept a tame otter taujght 
it to associate with his dogs, who were on the most frienaly 
terms with it on all occasions, and that it would follow its 
master in company with its canine friends. This person was 
in tiie habit of^fisMng the river with nets, on which occasions 
the otter proved highly useful to him, by going into the water 
and driving trout and other fish towards the net. It was 
very remarkable that dogs accustomed to otter-hunting were 
so far from offering it the least molestation,' that they would 
not even hunt any other otter while it remained with them ; 
on which account its owner was forced to part with it. 

The otter is of a most affectionate disposition, as may at 
once be seen firom its anxiety respecting its young. Indeed, 
the parental affection of this creature is so powernil that the 
female otter will often suffer herself to be killed rather than 
desert them. Professor Steller says, " Often have I spared 
the Uves of the female otters whose young ones I took away. 
They expressed their sorrow bv crying like human beings, 
and following me as I was carrying off weir young, while thev 
called to them for aid with a tone of voice which very much 
resembled the crying of children. When I sat down in the 
snow, they came qmte close to me, and attempted to carry off 
their young. On one occasion when I had deprived an otter 
of her progeny, I returned to the place eight days after, and 
found the romale sitting by the river listiess and desponding, 
who suffered me to kill her on the spot without making eny 
attempt to escape. On skinning her I found she was Quite 
wasted away f^om sorrow for the loss of her young." This 
affection which the otter, while in a state of nature, displays 
towards her young, is when in captivity usually transferred 
to her master, or perhaps, as in an instance I shall mention 
by and bye, to some one or other of his domestic animals. As 
an example of the former case I may mention the following : — 
A person named Collins, who lived near Wooler in Nortbum- 
berland, had a tame otter, which followed him wherever he 
went. He frequently took it to the river to fish for its own 
food, and when satisfied it never failed to return to its mas- 
ter. One day in the absence of Collins, the otter being taken 
out to fish by his son, instead of returning as usual, rerased to 
answer to the accustomed call, and was lost. Collins tried 
every meana to recover it ; and after several days' search, be- 
ing near the place where his son had lost it, and calling its 
name, to hia very great joy the animal came crawling to his 
^Mti Jn the fbdowiQg paaaage of the " Pnadiam Rosticmn" 


of Vaniere, allusion is made to tame otters employed in fi&h- 
mg:— 

*' Should chance within this dark recess betray 
The tender young, bear quick the prize away ; 
Tamed by thy care the usefal brocM shall jom 
The watery chase, and add their toila to thine ; 
From each close lurking hole shall force away. 
And drive within the nets the silver prev ; 
As the taught hound the nimble stag subdues. 
And o'er the dewy plain the panting hare pursues." 
Mr Macgillivray, in his interesting vmume on Briti^ Qua- 
drupeds in the Naturalist's Library, mentions several instances 
of otters having been tamed and employed in fishing. Amon^ 
others he relates that a gentleman residing in the Outer He- 
brides had one that supplied itself with rood, and regularly 
returned to the house. M*Diarmid, in his '* Sketches from 
Nature," enumerates many others. One otter belonnng to a 
poor widow, "when led forth plunged into the urr, and 
brought out all the fish it could find." Anether, kept at Cora- 
bie House, Wigtonshire, " evinced a great fondness for goose- 
berries," fondled " about her keeper s feet like a pup or kit- 
ten, and even seemed inclined to salute her cheek, wken per- 
mitted to carry her freedoms so far." A third, belonging to 
Mr Montieth of Carstairs, ** though he frequenUy stole away 
at night to fish by the pale light of the moon, and associate 
with Ids kindred by the river side, his master of course was 
too generous to find any fault with his peculiar mode of spend- 
ing his evening hours. In the morning he was always at his 
post in the kennel, and no animal understood better the secret 
of ' keeping his own side of the house.' Indeed his pugnacity 
in this respect gave him a great lift in the favour of the game- 
keeper, wno ta&ed of his feats wherever he went, and averred 
besides, that if the best cur that overran * only daured to gim' 
at his proteg^, he would soon ' mak his teeth meet through 
him.' To mankind, however, he was much more civil, and 
allowed himself to be gentiy lifted by the tail, though he ob- 
jected to any interference with his snout, which is probably 
with him the seat of honour." 

Mr Glennon, of Suffolk-street, Dublin, informs me that Mr 
Murray, gamekeeper to his Grace the Duke of Leinster, has 
a tame otter, which enters the water to fish when desired, and 
lays whatever he catches with due submission at his master's 
feet. Mr Glennon further observes, that the affection lor his 
owner which this animal exhibits is equal or even superior to that 
of the most faithful dog. The creature follows him wherever 
he goes, will suffer him to lift him up by the tail and carry him 
unaer his arm just as good-humouredly as would a dog, will 
spring to his knee when he sits at home, and seems m fact 
never happy but when in his company. This otter is well 
able to take care of himself, and fearlessly repcds the imperti- 
nent advances of the dogs : with such, however, as treat hun 
with fitting respect, he is on excellent terms. Sometimes Mr 
Murray will hide himself from this animal, which will iimne- 
diately, on being set at liberty, search for him with the 
greatest anxiety, running like a terrier dog by the scent. Mr 
Glennon assures me that he has frequentiy seen the *miT^^I 
thus trace the footsteps of its master for a considerable dis- 
tance across several fields, and that too with such precision 
as never in any instance to fail of finding Mm. 

I myself had once a tame otter, with a detail of whose habits 
and manners I shall now conclude this article. When I first 
obtained the animal she was very young, and not more thao 
sixteen inches in length: young as she was, she was very 
fierce, and would bite viciously if any one put his hand near 
the nest of straw in which she was kept. As she grew a little 
older, however, she became more familiarized to the M)proa<^es 
of human beings, and would suffer herself to be gentiy stroked 
upon the back or head ; when tired of being caressed, she 
would growl in a peculiar manner, and presentiy use her 
sharp teeth if the warning to let her alone were not attended 
to. In one respect the manners of this animal presented a 
striking contrast to the accoimts I had read and heard of other 
tame individuals. She evinced no particular affection for me ; 
she grew tame certainly, but her tameoess was rather of a 
general than of an exclusive character : unlike other wild animala 
which I had at different times succeeded in domesticating, this 
creature testified no particular gratitude to her master, and 
whoever fed her, or set her at liberty, was her favourite for the 
time bdng. She preferred fish to any other diet, and eagerly 

I devoured all descriptions, whether taken in firesh or salt 
water, though she certainly preferred the former. She would 
seize the fisn betweeo her loro paws, hold it firmly on the 
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f round, and deTOur it downwards to the taU, which with the 
ead the dainty animal rejected. When fish could not be 
procured, she wonld eat, but sparingly, of bread and niilk, as 
well as the lean of raw meat ; fat she could on no account be 
preyailed upon to touch. 

Towards other animals my otter for a long period main- 
tained an appearance of perfect indifference. If a dog ap- 
proached her suddenly, she would utter a sharp, whistling; 
noise, and betake herself to some place of safety : if pursued, 
she would turn and show fieht. If the dog exhibited no symp- 
toms of hostility, she womd presently return to her place at 
the fireside, where she would ue basking for hours at a time. 
When I first obtained this animal, there was no water suffi- 
dently near to where I liyed in which I could giro her an 
occasional bath; and being ^prehensire, that, if entirely 
deprired of an element in wliich nature had designed her to 
pass 80 oonsiderable a portion of her existence, she would 
ks^uish and die, I allowed her a tub as a substitute for her 
native river ; and in this she plunged and swam with much 
apparent deUght. It was in this manner that I became ac- 
quamted with the eurious fact, Uiat the otter, when passing 
along beneath the surface of the water, does not usually 
accomplish its object by swimming, but by walking along the 
bottom, which it can do as seoively and with as much rapi- 
dity as it can run on dry land. 

After haying had my otter about a year, I dbanged my 
residence to another quarter of the town, and the stream well 
known to all who haye seen Edinburgh as the ** Water of 
Leith/' flowed past the rere of the house. The creature being 
by this time so tame as to be allowed perfect liberty, I took it 
down one evening to the river, and permited it to disport itself 
for the first time since its capture m a deep and open stream. 
The animal was delighted with the new and refreshing enjoy- 
ment, and I found that a daily swim in the river greatly con- 
daced to its health and happiness. I would sometimes walk for 
nearly a mile along the bank, and the happy and frolicsome 
creature would accompany me by water, and that too so 
rapidly that I could not even by very smart walking keep 
pace with it. On some occasions it caught small fish, such as 
minnows, eels, and occasionally a trout of inconsiderable 
size. When it was only a minnow or a small eel which it 
caught, it would devour it in the water, putting its head for 
that purpose above the surface : when, however, it had made 
a trout its prey, it would come to shore, and devour it more 
at leisure. I strove very assiduously to train tiiis otter to 
fish for me, as I had heard they have sometimes been taught 
to do ; but I never could suooeed in this attempt, nor could I 
ereu nrevail upon the animal to give me up at any time the 
fish which she had taken : the moment I approadhed her to do 
so, as if suspecting my intention, she would at onde take to 
the water, and, crossing to the other side of the stream, devour 
her prey in seouritv. This diffioulU in training I impute to 
the animal's want of an individoai aneotion for me, for it was 
not affectioQ, but her own pleasure, which induced her to fol- 
low me down the stream ; and she would with equal willing- 
ness follow any other person who happened to release her 
from her box. This absence of afPeotion was probably nothing 
more than peculiarity of disposition in this mdividual, there 
being numerous instances of a contrary nature upon record. 

Although this otter failed to exhibit those affectionate 
traits of character which have displayed themselves in other 
individuals of her tribe towards the numan spedes, she was 
by no means of a cold or unsocial disposition towards some of 
nnr smaller domestic animals. With an Aneora cat she soon 
after I got her formed a very close friendship, and when in 
the house was unhappy when not in the company of her friend. 
I had one day an opportunity of witnessing a singular display 
of attachment on tne part of this otter towards the cat : — A 
little terrier dog attacked the latter as she lay by the fire, and 
driving her thence, pursued her under the table, where she 
stood on her defence, spitting and setting up her badk in 
defiance : at this instant the otter entered the apartment, and 
no sooner did she perceive what was going on, than she flew 
with much fiiry and bitterness upon the dog, seized him by the 
face with her teeth, and would doubtless have hifiicted a severe 
chastisement upon him, had I not hastened to the rescue, and, 
separating the combatants, expelled the terrier from the room. 
When permitted to wander in the garden, this otter would 
search for grubs, worms, and snails, which she would eat with 
much apparent relish, detaching the latter from their shell 
with snrprisiDg quickness and dexterity. She would likewise 
Dowt upon tm cbnirs at tbe win^Wi and catch ancl eat flics 


practice which I have not as yet seen recorded in the 
natural history of this animal. I had this otter in my posses- 
sion nearly two years, and have in the above sketch mentioned 
only a few of its most striking peculiarities. X>id I not fear 
encroaching on space which is perhaps the property of an- 
other contributor, I could have carried its history to a mudi 
greater length. BL D. B. 


RANDOM SKETCHES— No. H 

AN AMEBICAN MOBLEtf AN. 

Therb reached our dty, on the morning of the 29th day of 
July, and sailed from it on the night of the 81st, the most 
remarkable person perhaps by whom our shores have been 
lately visitecL Were we to second our own feelines, we would 
apply a higher epithet to William Lloyd Garrison, but we 
have chosen one in which we are persuaded all parties would 
agree who. partook of his intercourse, however much they 
may differ trom each other and from him in principle and in 
practice. The object of this short paper is to leave on the 
paffes of our literature some record of an extraordinary indi- 
vi£ial, who is a literary man himself, being the editor and 
proprietor of a successml newspaper published at Boston in 
Massachusetts ; but his name may be best reconunended to 
our readers in connection with that of the well-known George 
Thompson, whose eloquence was so powerful an auxiliary to 
the unnumbered petitions which at length wrung from our 
legislature the just but expensive emancipation of the West 
Indian negroes. Community of action and of suffering, as 
pleaders for the rights of the black and coloured population of 
the United States, has rendered them bosom friends, and 
each has a child called after the name of the other. Thompson 
is now a denizen of the United Kingdom ; but while we 
write, Garrison is crossing the broad Atlantic to encounter 
new dangers : comparatively safe at home, his life is forfeited 
whenever he ventures to pass the moral line of demarcation 
wliich separates the free from the slave states — ^forfeited so 
surely as there is a rifle in Kentucky or a bowie knife in 
Alabama. 

We have set Garrison down as " an American nobleman/' 
and the ** peerage" in which we look for his titles and digni- 
ties is " The Martyr Age of the United States of America," 
by Harriet Martineau — a writer to whom none will deny the 
possession of discrimination, which is all we contend for. 
" William Lloyd Garrison is one of God's nobility — the head 
of the moral aristocracy, whose prerogatives we are contem- 
plating. It is not only that he is invulnerable to injury — ^that he 
early got the world under his feet in a way which it would have 
made Zeno stroke lus beard with a complacency to witness ; 
but that in his meekness, his sympathies, his self-forgetful- 
ness, he appears * covered all over with the stars and orders' 
of the spiritual realm whence he derives his dignities and his 
powers. At present he is a marked man wherever he turns. 
The faces of his friends brighten when his step is heard : the 
people of colour almost kneel to him ; and the rest of society 
leers, pelts, and execrates him. Amidst all this, bis gladsome 
life roils on, ' too busy to be anxious, and too loving to be 
sad.' Ho springs from his bed singing at sunrise : and if 
during the aay tears should cloud his serenity, they are never 
shed tor lumself. His countenance of steady compassion gives 
hope to the oppressed, who look to him as the Jews looked 
to Moses. It was this serene countenance, saint-like in its 
earnestness and purity, that a man bought at a print-shop, 
where it was exposed without a name, and hung up as the 
most apostolic face he ever saw. It does not alter the case 
that the man took it out of the frame, and hid it when he 
found that it was Garrison who had been adorning his 
parlour." And he can be no common man of whom it is 
recorded in the work to which we have already alluded, that, 
on starting a newspaper for the advocacy of abolition prinoi- 

f>les, "Garrison and his friend Knapp, a printer!, were ere 
ong living in a garret, on bread and water, expending all 
their spare earnings and time on the publication, and that 
when it sold particularly well (s&ys Knapp), we treated 
ourselves with a bowl of milk." — The Martyr A^e of the 
United States of America, p. 5. 

As we are not writing his memoir, we refer 8ii<ch of our 
readers as may be curious to inquire further into the subject 
to the pamphlet just cited, and to the chapter headcid " Gar- 
rison," in the work on America by the same writer. To one 
extraordinary feature of his character, however, tie cannot 
forbear adYcrtlng. He belongs to a society institutaf} fm the 
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aoparentiy negative purpose of non-retistance, and is there- 
Sre the safest of all antagonists. Buffet as you list the head 
and sides of W, L. Garrison, and you receive no buffet in re- 
turn That this is owing to no deficiency of personal courage, 
admits of demonstration. Neither the prison into which he 
was cast when a mere lad in one state, the pnco set on his 
head in another, nor the tar-kettle to which he would on one 
occasion have been dragged but for a stout arm th^ came to 
his rescue, has been able to make Garrison swerve from what 
he considers to be his line of duty. Another cause of this 
disposition to passive endurance must be sought, and it is 
easBy found: he is in Zorc-deeply in love with all mankind. 
His principle is to " resist not evU ;' and he acts upon it to 
the Sliest extent. In fact, he appears to be several centuries 
in advance of his time, and to live in a millenmum of his own 

^"^ We siaU only add, that the effect which this remarkable man 
produced on the minds of those who companied with him while 
In Dublin, was of a very peculiar nature. Among these were 
persons of various sects and parties, and of aU varieties of 
temperament, but nearly all seemed to concur m th^ esti- 
mate of his character. Though many seemed to think that 
he carried out the great principle of love to an unnecessary 
extent, none seemed able to gainsay his reewonings. Here 
and there tears were seen to start, not called fortii by any 
sublime sentiment or tender emotion to which he Jiad given 
words at the moment, but educed as it were by ttie abstract 
contemplation of the image of intense virtue which he repre- 
sented T and most aweed in the opmion, that of aU individuals 
with whom they had ever been acquamted, he was the one of 
whom it could be with most justice asserted, that^none could 
hold much intercourse with him without becoming better. Uis 
Dublin host sailed to Liverpool on Monday evemng tor the 
mere purpose of enjoying his company for three hours more, 
which was all the arrangements the Boston steanier would 
permit, in which he was to leave Liverpool on Tuesday. 

It would be an act of great injustice to close this article 
without mailing some mention of Garrison s congemal fnend 
and companion Nathaniel Peabody Rogers of Plymouth, m 
New Hampshire, also the editor and proprietor of a newspa- 
per, of whom, however, we shall only say, that if Qa^ the 
jihrasc goes) anything happened to W L. Garrison, he is the 
man who would'be ready to occupy his place m the admiration 
and execration of America. "• ^• 


APOLOGUES AND FABLES, 

IN PE08E AND VER8B, FROM THE GERMAN AND OTHER 

LANGUAGES. 


Time —Time is the most undefinable yet most paradoxi(»l 
of things : the past is gone, the future is not come, and the 
present becomes the past even while we attempt to dehne it, 
ind, like the flash of the lightning, at once exists and expires. 
Time is the measure of aU things, but is itself immeasurable, 
and the grand discloser of all things, but is itself undisclosed. 
Like space, it is incomprehensible, because it has no lumt, and 
it would be still more so, if it had. It is more m its souroe 
than the Nile, and its termination, than the Niger ; and ad- 
vances like the slowest tide, but retreats like the swiftest tor- 
rent. It gives wings of Ughtning to pleasure, but feet of lead 
to pain, and lends expectation a curb, but enjoyment a spur. 
It robs beauty of her charms, to bestow them on her picture, 
and builds a monument to merit, but denies it a house ; it is 
the transient and deceitful flatterer of falsehood, but the tried 
and final friend of truth. Time is the most subtle, yet the 
most insatiable of depredators, and by appearing to take no- 
thinff, is permitted to take aU, nor can it be satisfied imtU it 
has stolen the world from us, and us from tiie world. It con- 
stantly flies, yet overcomes all thmgs by flight ; and although 
it is the present ally, it wiU be Uie ftiture conqueror of deatj. 
Time, the cradle of hope, but the grave of ambition, is the 
stem corrector of fools, but Uie salutary counsellor of the wise, 
bringing all they dread to the one, and all they desire to the 
other ; like Cassandra, it warns us with a voice tiiat eventhe 
sagee discredit too long, and the silUest believe too late. Wis- 
dom walks before it, opportunity witii it, and repentance be- 
hind it ; he that has made it his friend, will have httle to fear 
from his enemies ; buthetiiat has made it his enemy, will have 
little to hope from his friends — JBurn'u Youthful Piety, 

Diffidence A man gets along faster with a sensible mar- 
ried woman in hours tiian with a young girl in whole days. 
It is next to impossible to make them talk, or to reach them. 
Thev are like a green walnut : there are half a dozen outer 
coats to be pulled off, one by one and slowly, before you reach 
the kernel of their characters. 


No. IV.— THE EAGLE AND THE DOVE 

A TRANSLATION FROII GOBTHB. 

Joyous with youth, an Eagle spread his pinions 

One sunny summer day, ^ ^ . , , . . 

And through the wilderness of Air s dominions 

Arose in quest of prey. 

When, lo ! the forest-ranger's musquet roared, 

And struck him as he soared, 

Shattering the tendons of one buoyant wing. 

And down to earth he fell, poor wounded thing I 

Deep in the hollow of a grassy grove. 

Where sleepy myrtles bloomed, and dark boaghs wove 

A trellis-curtain to shut out the sun, 

He lay for three long days, with none 

To tend him in that lowly lair, 

And fed for three long nighte unon his heart s despair ! 

All-healing Nature brought at length 

Relief at least from agonizing pain. 

And some return of youthful strength. 

Feebly he leaves his couch and crawls along. 

And tries to raise his wing— alas I in vain — 

The glory has departed froto the Strong, 

And henceforth he can onlv hope to gain 

A mean prey from the surface of that earth 

Which gives the worm and beetie birth. 

In mournful mood he rests beside a stream ; 

He looks up towards the tall majestic trees 

Whose tops are waving to the mountain-breese*; 

He sees the sun's unconquerable beam 

Shine forth ; he gazes on his native skies. 

And tears gush from his eyes. 

While Sorrow thus oppressed the noble Bird, 

A rustling sound was heard — 

A flutter as of soft wings through the grove — 

And presently a Turtle-Dove 

Alighted on a myrtie-bough anear. 

He saw the Eagle droop his kmgly head ; 

He saw tear after tear 

Fall from his eyes into the dark rill under, 

And sentiments of Pity, blent with Wonder, 

Troubled his tender breast. My friend, he said. 

Thou grievest I What has made thee grieve ? 

Thou showest thy wing— Ah ! thou art maimed for hfe ! 

Well 1 what of that? Thou shouldst rejoice to leave 

A world whose very pleasures must be won by Strife I 

For, hast thou not around thee here 

All blessings that can make Existence dear ? 

Allien high the noontide sunbeam bums. 

Yield not these latticed walls a soothing shade? 

When starry Night again returns. 

Doth not her Ump light up this pleasant glade ? 

The soft wmds bnng thee odours from yon orange bowers; 

Almost thy very path lies over flowers ! 

The trees around thee, the rich earth below. 

Teem with luxuriance of sweet fiTiits for food ; 

The rapid and resounding flood 

That rushes dovmward from the mountaia 

Flows here, will here for ever flow, 

Dinunish^ to a silver fountain 

That sings its way o*er golden sands, 

Fringed by the lily and young violet. 

Here hast thou all a placid soul demands ! 

What wouldst thou more ? Or, canst thou still regret 

A barren world, which only lures and jnggles 

Its dupes to leave them doubly sad and lonely ? 

Myfriendl Mindwas not made to spend itself in Btruggles! 

True Happiness lies in Contentment only, 

And true Contentment ever dwells apart 

From Competition and Ambition — brooks 

All wants—is rich though poor, and strong when weakest ! 

Ah, Wise One I spake the Eagle— and his looks 

Betrayed the unaltered anguisn of his heairt — 

Ah, Wisdom ! ever thus, and thus in vain, thou speakest I 
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GARRY CASTLE, KINGS COUNTY. 


Amoxa the bwij nngnUr clunotorB who flgtired in Ir«Und 
daring the Uit watarj, bj no mekni the least renufkafale wm 
Thomu Coghlu, or &Uc Coghlui, the Iwt desoenduit of > 
lon^ and ancient ramilj, the rnins of whose fartalice are the 
tnbject of the aliet)^ at the head of this article, at least u 
thej appeared Mme five or sii yean ago. This extraordinary 
penonage mav Jnitly be regarded u the lut of the Irish 
tM^trj, H irell from hii pertinadona •dharence to the habits 
and m a x imi of that defunct institatlDn, as from his being until 
hii de«th poaeaaed of the princdy domains of liis race, ^most 
nniinpairad by the many confiscations and revolutions which 
have (wept awaj ao many prond names froni the records of 
Iretand, that uniting In himself the influence of traditional 
rank, of inch magicd weight here, with the influence of terri- 
tMial pouessions, of such muical weight everr where. Al- 
though for manj jeart a meniber of the Irish Parliuneat, as 
reprea wi tadTe for the King's Coonty, the laws which he u- 
■isted In TrMtig were not at all the laws which be adminis- 
Uni, At Iwine nery tldng was on the patriarchal system, 


in all reapectt conformable to the Uwt and regnlatlcM of tlw 
Brehon*— himself the grand centre of all authority, hit will 
the fountain of all justioe, and his own band in most oasM 
the administrator of hu judgmrats. Such being the Mac 
Coghlan, or " the Maw," as he rift more geoarally aod ratber 
whimsically designated, it is little wonder that he should Ut* 
in the fondest remembranoe of a people so deeply attached to 
old names and old wkjs as the Irish all over the King's 
County generally, but particularl* in that distriot of it aik 
cdently known ai the Mac Cogfalan • oonntn, now the barony 
of Gar[7 Castle, so called from the castle b^in^ alluded to, the 
ruins of which stand bends the road leading from Birr ta 
Banagber, and aboat half a mile from the latter town. 

These iDteresting remwns condtt of the tall square keep 
seen in the acn)inpanying riew, and the mouldering walla of 
some outer buildings, the entire enclosed in a considerable area, 
with round towers at the comers, and entered by a fortifiad 

Cway. They seem to be of some antiquity, tU* baring 
the lite, at all avoila, of the bouse of we Mac Co^bUna 
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firom the earliest periods, until the more peaceful droam- 
staooes of the nation permitted them to abandon their narrow 
and gloomy security for the beautiful residence of Kilcolgan, 
i& ereotlcm ^ the seventeenth century, the naked ruins of 
which now form the chief feature in the landscape to the tra- 
TeUer br the Gf and Canal before he reaches Gillen. I am not 
.awve thttt va reoords ezist to famish % due to the lustoiy 
of Garry Castle, nor have I been able to meet any one able to 
give me any information about it, beyond the usual tirade 
about Oliver Cromwell, who seems doomed to bear on his back 
the weight of all the old walls in Ireland. One veiy old man, 
who in his vouth had been, I believe, a servant of^^the Maw, 
was the only person in fact who seemed to know more about 
it than that it was " an ould castle, an' a great place in the 
ould times." From him I gathered a ^ooa many anecdotes 
of his former master, of which the followmg partly bears upon 
the present subject, and gives rather a good illustration of a 
class of persons not unfrequently met with, who occasionally 
support most extraordinary pretensions by methods still more 
extraordinary, claiming to be proficients in all the forgotten 
lore of past ages, and even in their rags hinting at powers, the 
possession of which would be rather enviable. The story is 
an odd one, but I tell it exactlv as I heard it. 

" I had business into Banagher one day when I was a gos- 
soon, and just as I came to the hill over Garry Castle, I saw a 
great crowd moving up the road fominst me. ' Lord rest the 
sowl that's gone,' says I, crossin' myself, for by coorse I 
thought it was a corpse goin' to All Saints' churchyard ; but 
when it came nearer, and I saw the Maw in the front with a 
whole crowd of gentlemen, some that I knew and more that 
I didn't, and ne'er a corpse at all with them, I made bould to 
ax Father Madden what mi^t be the matther. 

' Why, my bov,' says he, * there's some gentlemen come all 
the ways from Dublin to consther what's written on the big 
stone over the hall chindey in the ould castle beyant, and the 
rest of us are going to have the laugh at their ignorance.' 

* 'Deed, your rivTince,' says I, ' an' it's the fine laugh well 
have in aimest, for sure the smallest gossoon in the country 
could tell them 'twas written by the Danes long ago, and that 
it's an enchantment.' 

' Hould your tongue,' says he in return ; ' whatever it is, I'll 
be bound it '11 puszle them, for by the book I'm not able to 
read it myself.' 

* Troth, thin,' says I, < if that be the case, it's little sense 
the likes of them wul make out of it.' 

By this time, sir, we got inside the ould gateway, and as 
the Maw's groom was a cousin of my aunt Fog's, he let me 
into the haU with the rest of the quality. There was the 
stone, sure enough : a long narrow stone, all the length of the 
room, with four Tines of writing cut on it, over the chimlev. 
It was in the part of the ould castle that's down now. Well, 
sir, one ould gentleman — they said he belonged to that college 
off there in Dublin — stakes his spectacles out of his pocket, an' 
he puts them on his nose, quite grand like, and he looks at the 
writing. ' It's not English,' says he, 'nor is it French,* says 
he after a little, ' nor Jarman ; and then he takes another 
look. * It's not Latin,' says he, and the rest of the quality 
shook their heads very wisely ; * it's not Greek,' says he, and 
they shook their heads again; 'it's not Hebrew,' savs he, 
* nor Chaldee, nor — ^pursmn' to me if I know what it is. 

* Baidershin V says Fadier Madden quietly : an' with that, 
sur, you'd thiiJc the vault above our heads 'ud split with the 
roars of laughing. But the great scholar didn't join in it at 
aU, but pulls the spectacles off his nose, and crams them into 
his pocket, and loddng very big at the priest, ' Fm thinking 
It's Baulderdash, gentksnen,' says he. 

Well, sir, one siter another they all tried thehr skill on it, 
and one after another they all had to acknowledge thehr igno- 
rance. 

* By the powers,' says the priest, ' by yer talk one 'ud think 
the hiryglyphics themselves were a Readin'-med-aisy to ye, an' 
here a insln Int of writin' puzzles ye.* 

* Maybe, Father Madden,' says the Maw, * you'd favour us 
by consthering it yerself.' 

* No, sir,' savs &e priest ; * my vow won't let me read ma- 
le ; hut if you*d wish me to thransport the stone anywhere 
ir you, or do any other little miracle that way, I'd be most 

happy to obleedge you.' 

* Oh, no,' says the Maw, « we'll not put you to that trouble ; 
but perhaps yon would come down with us as far as the inn, 
and nave a bit of lunch.' 

* With all the pleasure in life, sir,' says the priest, * the ra- 
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tlier that I'd like to be dlsooorsing these lamed gentlemen 
here ;' but indeed the lamed gentlemen didn't seem a bit too 

§lad of his company, and small blame to them sure, for maj 
le heavens be his bed, there wasn't a funnier man in the nine 
oounties, or one fonder of followin* up a joke, an' well thej 
knew he wasn't goin' to let them down aisv. 

It wasn't kmg until wo were on the roaa agai% mmMn' llsr 
the town ; an' as we were goin' along, who did we meet but a 
spalpeen from the county Galway, that came over as soon as 
he met us to beg among the quauty ; an' sure enough he was 
as poor-lookin' a crathur as ever axed a charity. His legs 
were bare, and all blue and brackit with could an' hardship, 
an' the sorra a skreed of dacint clothin' he had on hhn but an 
ould tattered breeches an' a blanket thrown over his shoulders 
and fastened at the throat with a big skiver ; he had a bag on 
his back, an' a mother in one fist, an' a boolteen in the other ; 
an' if he had any more wealth about him, sure enough it vras 
hid safely. By the discoorse we had one with another, he 
soon lamed about the big stone, and how it puzzled all the 
scholars in the parish, not to say them from Dublin, an' how 
the priest refused to read it because it was magic ; and bet- 
ther nor all, how the Maw offered five goold guineas to any 
poor scholar, or the like, that could explain it. 

' I'd like to see that stone,' says the spalpeen. ' Poor-lookin' 
as I am,' says he, ' maybe I could insinse ye into the maining 
of it.' 

Well, sir, the words were scarce out of his mouth when 
Mac Coghlan was tould of them. ' What's that you say, ho- 
nest man,' says he ; ' can you decvpher the writing ?* 

' I'd like to try anyhow, yer honour,' says the spalpeen ; 
' worse than fail I can t.' 

' Bedad,' says Father Madden, * it 'ud be a pity not to let 
yon ; sure if you say you know nothin' about it, wiser men 
nor you had to confess that same ; an' as for us, why, our time 
will be as well spent listening to one dunce as to another.' 

' Oh, by all manes,' says ue Maw, ' we'll go back and hear 
what he makes of it.' So we all turned back with the spalpeen. 

When he came to the stone, it's a different kind of look he 
gave it entirely from what the quality scholars did ; you'd 
know by the way he fixed his eye on it at tiie very first, that 
it was no saycret to him, an' he walked up an' down from one 
end of the lines to the oilier, until he had them all read. 

' Now, my man,' says the Mac Coghlan, ' if you read it, the re^ 
ward is yours,' an' he took the five goold guineas out of his 
purse an showed them to him. 

< I can read it, yer honour,' says the spalpeen ; ' but what 
it says might be displeasin' to some of tnis company, an' I 
had betther hould my tongue.* 

* By my word,' says Mac Coghlan, ' let who vniX be offended 
by it, no part of the blame shall rest on your s^ioulders, so 
speak out, an* speak true.* 

* Well, yer honour,' says the spalpeen, takin' courage, 
' what it says is this, that this castle was built on such a time, 
an' that it will stand whole an' sound for three hundred 
years an' no more ; an' that it's to be held by eleven Mac 
Coghlan heirs, and the eleventh will be the last of his race.' 

* Bad news for the twelfth,' says Father Madden, * to hare 
an ould stone barrin' him out ^f the world that way ;' and 
with that they all laughed, all but the Maw, an' he was a^ 
pale as death an' stupid-like, for the three hundred years were 
just run out, an' he was the eleventh heir ; but in a minute or 
two he recovered himself and joined in the laugh as well as 
the rest. 

' Well, my man,' says, he at last, ' you have done what all 
the learned men in the land couldn't do, an' though the news 
isn't the pleasantest, you must have your reward. Now listen 
to me : give up your wandering life and settle here ; I'll give 
you a house an' five acres fi'ee of rent for ever : this money 
will set you up, an' I prombe you that you shall never want in 
my time, short as it is to be. Will you take my offer ?* 

« Why, thin,' says the spalpeen, * many thanks by coorse to 
yer honour for roakin' it ; but for all the land yer honour 
has, or one of your name ever had, I wouldn't live'other than 
I do : though I'm here now, 'tis many a mile from where I 
slept last night, or maybe from where I'll sleep to-night. 
Goold or silver avails roe little, or if they did, maybe 1 c^.uld 
tell where to find what 'ud buy Galwav ten times over.' 

' Bedad, honest man,' says Father Madden, * if you know so 
much as all that, it 'ud be a great charity entireyy for you to 
stop awhile an' open school here ; I'll beootrnd you'll have a 
fine lot of scholars, an' I don't say but myself 'ud bo among 
the number,' 
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* Troth there's uuaij a man 'ud like to have my knowledge, 
I hare no doubt,' says the spalpeen ; * but I'm th&kin' tiiene's 
few here or dsewhere 'nd like to learn in the school where I 
got it.' 

* Lord save ns !' says the priest ; ' yov didn't 8^ yourself 
to the oold boy for it, did yoa, tou nasty bnite?' 

* I bought it with the past an not wiUi the future,' says the 
spalpeen ; ' an' what ve saw of it is nothing to what I eould 
show if I had a mina : the blessin' of the poor be with your 
honour, if it be any use to tou, an' it's wishin' I am that 1 had 
a ladder story to tell you, and he turned to go away. 

* Well, my good fellow,' says the Maw, * any how you're not 
gofai' to quit so soon. Neither eentle nor simple passes this 
road without eating with the Mao Goghlan, an you must 
follow the rule as weU as another : stay as long as you like, 
an' go when you like ; an' I giye you my word you shall hare 
ihe best of tratement, an* no one shall bother you with any 
qnestions yon don't like.' 

' Yer honour,' says the spalpeen, * I'm not a young man, 
sa'yet my head was never this manr a night twice on the same 
pillow, an' you'd be a long day findin' out the spot that in that 
time I ham't yisited.' 

' Maybe you're the "Wanderin* Jew,' exclaimed Father 
Madden. 

* Jew or GentOe,' says the spalpeen, ' a wanderer I am, an' 
a wanderer I must be ; an' now ffood bye to ye all, an' God 
bless ye ;* and with that away he walked, an' the never a 
sight of him did aa}r one in Jiana^her lay his eyes on. since. 
Some said h« was this and some said he was that, and more 
said he was a sperrit ; but what do ye, think but the great 
scholars from Dublin, to hide their ignorance, gave out that 
he was somebody that Father Madden tuthored for the pur- 
pose to make little of thim an' their lamin', and have the 
laneh against thim.' 

Next morning when all the counthry went out of curiosiW 
to see the l>ig stone, they found it torn down an' carried off, 
for Mac Co^hlan got it taken down in the night an' buried 
somewhere ; but, any how, it tould nothin' but the truth, for 
in a few years afther, the castle fell with the frost, an' not long 
alther thiat "Mac Coehlan died ; an' sure you know yourself that 
he was the last of ms name." A. M*C. 


We should be grateful to any of our correspondents who 
would favour us with a biographical sketch of the last Mac 
Coghlan, of whom so many stories are still related by the 
peasant!^ of the King's County, and of whom the following 
sketch is eiven in Mr Brewer's Beauties of Ireland : it is from 
the pen of the late Chevalier Colonel de Montmorency. P. 
' ** Thomas Coghlan, Esq. — or, in attention to local phrase- 
oloey, ' the Maw' [that is, Mao], for he was not known or 
addressed in his own domain by any other appellation — was a 
remarkably handsome man ; g^ant, eccentric ; proud, sati- 
rical ; hospitable in the extreme, and of expensive habits. In 
disdain of modem tisMS he adhered to the national customs of 
Ireland, and the modes of living practised by his ancestors. 
His house was ever open to strangers. His tenants held their 
lands at will, and paid their rents, according to the ancient 
fashion, partly in land, and the remainder in money. * The 
Maw* levied the fines of mortoiain when a vassal died. He 
became heir to the defunct farmer ; and no law was admissible, 
or practised, within the precincts of Mao Cos^hlan's domain, 
bat such as savoured of the Brehon code. It must be ob- 
served, however, that, most commonly, * the Maw's ' com- 
mands, enforced by the impressive application of his horse- 
whip, instantly decided a litigated point ! From this brief 
outline it might be supposed that we were talking of Ireland 
early in the seventeenth century, but Mr Coghlan died not 
longer back than about the year 1790. With him perished 
the rude erandeur of his long-drawn line. He died without 
issue, and destitute of any legitimate male representative to 
inherit his name,' although most of his followers were of the 
sept of the Cogfalans, none of whom, however, were strictly 
qnaliSed, or were suffered by ' the Maw,' to use the Mac, or 
to claim any relationship '^vith himself. His g^eat estate passed 
at his decease to the son. of his sister, the late Right Hon. 
penis Bowes Dalv, of Daly's-town, county of Galway, who 
likewise had no children, and who, shortly nefore his death in 
1821, sold the Mac Coghlan estate to divers persons, the chief 
purchaser being Thomas Bernard, Esq. M. P., in whom the 
larger proportion of the property is now vested." 


THE BOYAL FAMILT OF STATEN-ISLAND. 
It has long been the general belief that the gipsy race, whidi 
is found every where else, has never yet penetrated into Aae- 
rioa; but the opinion is erroneous. There is a family «& 
Staten-lsland whose history and habits prove their Zmnro 
descent, despite the counter evidence of Uieir white suns, 
patches of which mi^ be teen through the renta of their tatt 
ters, like intervals of blue sky in a clouded emp3rrean. 

The patriarch of the liorcCe was in his Hfstime reputed an 
Englismnan, although upon this point no intdligence axista 
in any parish register or nook of heraldry — a matter the lees ta 
be regretted that his birth is not Ukely to be disputed by rival 
nations or cities. Ail that is oertahuy known of him is, that 
he made his appearance on the island about forty years ago, 
an incarnation of lasiness and pauperism, accompanied by a 
biped of the feminine gender, whom, as Qoid made her, we art 
content to call a woman : they evinced no desire to hold fel* 
lowship with their kind, but immediately plunged into the 
woods, where they pertinaciously hid whatever talents and 
merits they possessed. Probably the world used them ili, and 
like Timon they had left it in disnist. They built themselves 
a hut of brushwood, and lived, ummowing and unknown, upoA 
the wild products of the soil and the sea-shore, the world for« 
getting and the world forgot. No one was favoured with any 
notice of their former history ; the^ wrought not for lure, nor 
did thc^ seek to render themselves in the slightest degree us«* 
ful to their fellow-creatures. They were satisfied wiu a barei, 
mysterious existence, the objects of wonder and pity ; and 
only proved themselves human by increasing the population of 
Staten-Land with ten sons and danrhters. 

In time the he-patriarch died, and his fame died with him ; 
but not till he had so indootrinated his hopeful family, that 
they have ever since followed his praaseworthv ezam^a 
A short time since we paid these Children of the Mist a TWt 
at their residence, profiting by one of a thousand ohangas of 
abode which brought them within an easy walk of the Qua* 
rantine-Ground. Others may seek objects of interest abroad ; 
we are content with what may be found near home ; and in 
this singular family we found a happy practical illustration of 
the Golden Age, which poets so much regret, and agrarian 
politicians so devoutly hope and expect to restore. By the 
margin of a stagnant swamp, rife with malaria «id intermit- 
tent fever, embosomed in thick woods, stood a pen of rough 
boards, obtained heaven knows how, about ten feet squara, 
into which about fifty specimens of animal life, human and oa> 
nine, were crowded. 'The den was roofed over, and refused 
entrance to the sun, but was by no means so inhoepitsdde to 
the rain. The four winds of heaven sought and found free 
ingress and egress through the chinks ; the floor was not; and 
altogether we have seen much better Mmointed nig^styes. 
We first discovered our proximity to this Tempie of tiie 
Winds by the greeting of a herd oi sorry curs, who made a 
great noise, but retreated snarling, and with averted tails, at 
the first exhibition of a stone or a stick, as the dogs of the 
aborigines are wont to do. A shrill, cracked, but owar veloe 
ttom within, uplifted in energetic objurgation, stilled the cla- 
mour, and we entered upon a scene that beggars and d^es 
description. We had seen poverty before, but had never an 
adequate conception of its extreme until now. 

A bundle of ra^s, endowed with suspicious and alarming 
powers of locomotion, advanced to do the honours of the man- 
sion. An unearthly squeak, that would have driven a parrot 
of any ear distracted, prodafaned that the thine was human ; 
and after close inspection we made out a set of features which 
we could only have supposed to belong to Calvin Edson or 
the Witch of £ndor. The head surmounted a witliered atomy, 
from which every muscular fibre seemed to have dried away. 
There was nothing left for Decay to prey upon : a particle more 
of waste, and the fabric must have evaporated, or been scat- 
tered with the first puff, like a pinch of snuff. This was the 
worthy mother of the brood. Age could not make her head 
whiter. She must have been more than a oentury old, and 
yet hearing, vision, speech, every faculty, was unimpaired, and 
she was as brisk as any of the horde. According to all ap« 

{learances. Time had lost all power over her, and she may yet 
ive longer than the everlasting pyramids. Fancy a mummy 
stalking fV-om its case, and you have some idea of this spec- 
tral apparition. 

Around the den were arranged without arrangement four 
rude bedsteads, guiltless then and for ever of beds, or any 
succedsneum therefor ; these being unnecessary and enervat - 
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big hDcaries, in the opfaiioii of the imnateB. Not one of these 
WW bora in a bed, or had erer pressed one, and why shonld 
tiwy not do as they had erer done? The onl^ purpose of the 
fraaiM Boomed to be to keep them from dymg on the bare 
earth. The whole score and a half of hnmanities niig4it hare 
posseased some four or fiTe threadbare and tattered blankets, 
sneh a stack of clothing as might haye furnished forth one re- 
apaetaUe a c a recrow, ud perhaps half a shirt among them ; 
Imt of the latter item we are somewhat uncertain, as we oon- 
aidared any particular scrutiny especially indeUcate. The 
hot was literally full of trumperT, the use of most of which it 
wtn difficult even to guess. The following, as nearly as me- 
mory serres us, is a correct inyentory : — 

All old worn<«out sad<£le ; three steel-traps ; fifteen dogs, 
bitches, and puppies ; about a crate full of damaged crockery 
and pottery ; an iron pot, without a bale or coyer, and two 
lags off ; a tin kettle, with three holes in the bottom ; a fish- 
apear, an axe, a dosen flshinff-rods and tackle ; as many rags 
aa would set up a paper miil ; about a peck of clams, a da- 
maged bucket, and a great variety of other things nameless 
and indescribable. 

These true philosophers all appeared to enjoy the most ro- 
test health, with one exception, who was shalong with a pa- 
wxys m of ague on one of tne frames before mentioned. The 
men were stout, hearty fellows, who might do their country 

Kod senrioe at the tail of a plough or 'Uie end of a musket ; 
t their ambition does not soar so high. They literally take 
no thought for to-morrow, though they yer^ well know what 
a day must bring forth. They justly consider themselyes 

** ont of Fortune*! power ; 

He ttaat is down can fidl no lower." 

Onoa in a great wiiile they may be persuaded to perform a 
day's labour, but these are rare and painful occasions, always 
IbUowed by regret and repentance ; and when their immediate 
waata are supplied, they return to the luxurious and indolent 
supose, which is their second nature, and which they enjoy 
in a piMrfection only appreciable by the Neapolitan laxzarom. 
When they have tons been compelled to pass a night under a 
loof^ It has been remarked that no human logic can persuade 
€nec£ them to submit to the abhorred contact of soap and water, 
ct to sleep in a bed, suppose any person could be found will- 
huf so to accommodate tbem. They own no boats, and they 
neUJiar hire nor borrow them. Such property requires care 
and trouble, and rewing is laborious. A cow was once the 
apex of their ambition ; but hunger knocks often at their door, 
and was fUaX to poor Brindle. They are not rich enough to 
buy a gnoL The conies, partridges, snapping-tortoises, £ogs, 
squirrels, and such small deer, are their nocks and herds, and 
the earth produces wild artichokes and other esculent roots. 
Aa for their reHgion, they belieye in beef and bread, and go 
to church, like parasitical insects, as often as they are carriM. 
Thej beUeye that the earth Is flat, and that the city of New 
Tc» and the Narrews are its limits. To be hunff up in a 
cage in the sunshine, with licence to scratch themaeiyes, and 
to be well fed, constitutes their notion of heayen; and the 
oounty alms-house, where able-bodied people are constrained 
to wcffk, is the purgatory of their imagination, or something 
worse. They tnink it is better to sleep than to be awake, 
to lie than to sit, to sit than to stand, to stand than to walk, 
and to walk than to run. Dandng is to them an incompre- 
heostble abomination. They own no lord, they heed no law. 
They haye nothing, and they want nothing. To cold, heat, 
rain, &c., they are perfectly mdiffSsrent, and their only known 
evil is pain, which oomes to them only in the shi^ of hunger 
and intermittent feyer. Neryes and delicacy they neyerh^rd 
of. Thus haye they ever lived, and thus they will die. 

The women at the time of our yisit differed from the men 
only in attire, a superior yolubility, a natural, rough-hewn co- 
mMtry, and the possession of certain brass triiucets, faded 
nbbons, and otiier fantastic fineries. None of them were ei- 
ther young or handsome enough to mark them as the yictims 
of man's yillaay. The smiJler fry about their wretched 
cabin attest that they haye not in the least neglected the first 
command of God to man, though no priest or preacher can 
say that he haa reoeiyed a wedding fee on account of either of 
them. Their usual employment is to loll upon fences and ga- 
ther berries, and they are also said to be skilful in roots and 
herbs. Some of them sometimes go to service for a time ; 
but they soon return to their lair, luce a sow to her wallowing 
In the mire. The alms*house has also afforded them an as^r- 
lum in cases of emergency, but they invariably escape from it 
9M aooi as there is any work to be done. They toil not, nei- 
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ther do they spin ; and assuredly Solomon, with all his wis- 
dom, never dreamed of such a thing as one of these ! 

Many have asked, as we did, and many more will ask, 
" How do these people live ?" Ask Him who feeds the ravens, 
for no •one else can answer. Thmt the^ do not work, is cer- 
tain ; that they ndther beg nor steal, is to be inferred flrraa 
the fact that their fellow Staten-landers have never accused 
them, and that they have never undergone the rebuke of the 
law. They are as harmless and inoffmsive as tlMj are use* 
less. They.are proverbially good-natured and honest'; they 
do not get drunk, or abuse tobacco; for although some of 
them have a relidi fbr these luxuries, it would cost too much 
trouble to earn the price of them. Otherwise, they are the 
yery Yahoos of GuUiver. 

Some philosophers have taught that content is the grand 
desideratum, the greatest ffood of earthly felicity. The con- 
tentment of savages and of negro slaves is brought to support 
their position. It is true that these are happy under tneir 
painful and degprading yoke ; but what of that? Simon Sty- 
lites was no doubt hi^py on his pillow of torment : an ox, on 
the same principle, ana for the same reason, is happier still* 
and the life of an oyster is bliss superlative. " The royal fa- 
mily of Staten-Isl&nd*' are an example before our eyes to show 
how closely contentment may be alued with the extremea of 
degradation. — ^om the Knickerbocker. 


THE BLIND BOY. 

On, mother, if it spring once mor^* 
The same bright laughing quing 

That used to come In days of yore 
"With glad and welcome wing ? 

And is the infknt pximrote twm. 

And peerless daisy child 
Beneath the bowed and budding thom. 

All beautiftil and wild? 

And does the sky break out aa blue 

Between the April show'rs. 
And smilingly Impart f ta hue 

To her young vi'let flow*rs ? 

And is the sun, the blessed sun. 

As daxsling in his might. 
As glorious now to look upon. 

As when / loved his Ugbt ?. 

As when, with dear and happy eye, 
Benemth that light I strayed. 

Or in the noonday brilliancy 
Sought out some oooUng sluule ? 

And when the qning flow'rs drop away. 
Will summer days come flut. 

An rich with bloom--oh, mother, lay !«» 
As witen I saw them last ? 

Will merry diildrea gambol o*cr 
The meads, or by the brooks- 
Seek out the wild bee's honey ston 
In some deep grassy nook ? 

Or where the sparkling waters flow 

Go wand'ring fiur away. 
To cull the taUest reeds that grow. 

And weave ttem all the day ? 


And will they dimb the tall old trees. 

And at the topmost hdgbt 
Find birds of beauty, sudi as ttiese 

That duurm my long, long night ? 

Or ranging o'er the wild morass 
Fluck the fair bog-4own's head ? 

Or o'er the long and slender grass 
String berries ripe and red ? 

They win !— but I shall not be there : 

For me, <rti t never more 
ShaU spring put forth her blossomt ftlr. 

Or summer shed her store ! 

Tet think not, mother, if I weep^ 
'Tls fbr the seasons' gleam ; 

Or if I gladden in my steep, 
'Tis of such things I dream« 

No, mother, no !*-'tis that thy dMtk» 

Thy smile of tender Joy, 
Thine eye of light, that used to ipeak 

Such fondness to thy boy-« 
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It I* the thouflit Uuit that dear 

Ob, Utter, bitter pain !— 
U blotted out through time and space 

For erer from my brain ! 

Uj mother, darUng, lay my hea^ 

Upon thy own lov'd breast, 
And let thy voloe low music shed 

Tb InU tiiy child to rest I 

And praiB thy soft and dewy kiss 

Upon his beating brow. 
And let him fed, or Cmcy bliss— 

'TIs an that's left Urn now. 

What though the noonday's sunny prime 
CSmi yield nuntunbered charms, 

<UTe me the dlent mldni^t time 
That lays me in £^ arma. 

flor there I dream of Joy and Ught, 
The things I once could prise. 

Bra darkness threw Its dreary blight 
Upon my glad young eyes. 

And in the same bright dreamy thooghtr 

I gase i^on once more 
Xy mother's Cmo, with feeUng. fraught 

B'en deeper than of yore. 

y eft do not weep, my mother dear. 

Thy lore Is more than lights- 
Thy soothing hand, thy tender tear, 

More bicased e'en than sight ! 

And while that hand is daaped In mine. 

My fluilfiing steps to guide, 
I will not murmur or repine. 

Or grieve Ibr aught beside. 

But, mother, when I soar away, 
FYom life's drear darkness free, 

Ob I shall I not through heaven's long day 
live gadng upon thee ! 


THE REAL " TEMPERANCE CORDUL.*^ 

BT XB8 8. C. HAIX. 

" Will,** said Andrew Fnrlone to James Laoey, '* well ! 
that ginger oovdial, of all the tnings I ever tasted, is the 
ideest and wannest. It's beautifiil stuff; and so cheap." 

" What good does it do je, Andrew ? and what want hare 
jon of it ? inquired James Laoey. 

" What g[ood does it do me ! repeated Andrew, rubbing 
his foieheMi in a maniiAy that showed he was perplexed by 
the ouestidn ; ''why, no great good, to be sure ; and I can t 
•ay rve any want <xf it ; for since I became a member of the 
* Total Abstinence Society,' I've lost the megrim in my 
bead and the weakness I used to hare about my neart. I'm 
as strong and hearty in myself as anj one can be, God be 
praised : And sure, James, neither of us could turn out in 
such a coat as <Ats, this time twelvemonth." 

** And that's true," replied James ; '* but we must remem- 
ber that if leanng off iraiakv enables us to show a good ha- 
bh, taking to * ginger cordial,' or any thing of that kind, 
wiU soon wear a hole in it." 

"You are always fond of your fun," replied Andrew. 
** How can you prove that ?" 

'* Easy enough," said James. ** Intoxication was the worst 
part of a wfaisky-drinkinff habit ; but it was not the only bad 
part. Unspent tixx, and it spent what well-mana£[ed time al- 
ways gives, MOKET. Now, though they do sa^.—aund, I'm not 
qmte wre about it, for they nay put things in it thev don't 
own to, and your eyes look brighter, and your cheeL more 
flushed than n yon had been driddng nothing stronger than 
milk or wa ter but they do say that gineer cordials, and all 
kinds of oordials, do not Intoxicate. I wiU srant this ; but you 
eaanot deny that they waste both time ana money." 

'' Oh» bother r exclaimed Andrew. <* I only went with two 
or three other boys to hare a glass, and I don't think we spent 
more than half an hour — not three quarters, certainly ; and 
there's no great harm in laying out a penny or twopence that 
way, now and again." 

*' Half an hour even, breaks a day," said James, ** and 
what la worse, it unsettles the mind for work; and we 
ought to be very careful of any return to the old habit, that 
has destroyed many of us, body and soul, and made the 
naiiM of an Irishman s by-word and a reproach, instead of 


a ^lory and an honour. A penny, Andrew, breaks l&e si'Imt 
shtlUng into coppers ; |uid twopence will buy half a stone of 
potatoes — ^that s a consideration. If we don't manage to keep 
things comfortable at home, the women won't have the hunt 
to mend the coat. Not," added James with a sly smile, *' that 
I can deny having taken to tempekaiicb cobi>iai.s mysdf." 

** You 1 shouted Andrew, " yoK, and a pretty fellow you are 
to be blaming me, and then forced to oomess you have taken 
to them yourself. But I suppose they'll wear no hole in yoar 
coat ? Oh, to be sure not, ^oa are such a good manager 1" 

" Indeed," answered James, '* I was anything but a good 
manager eighteen months ago : as you well k^ow, I wlu in 
rags, never at my work of a Monday, and seldom on Tuesday. 
My poor wife, my gentle patient Mary, often bore bard 
words ; and though she will not own it, I fear still harder 
blows, when I mA driven away my senses. My children 
were pale, half-starved, naked creatures, disputing a potato 
with the pig my wife tried to keep to pay the rent, well 
knowing I would never do it. Now " 

** But the cordial, my boy 1" interrupted Andrew, '* the 
cordial ! — sure I believe «very word of wnat you've been tell* 
ing me is as true as gospel ; ain't there hundreds, ay, then* 
ssAds, at this moment on Ireland's blessed ground, that can 
tell the same storv. But the cordial 1 and to think of your 
never owning it oefore : is it ginger, or annlseed, or pepper* 
mint?" 

" None of these — and yet it's the raU thing, my boy." 

*' Well, then," persisted Andrew, *' let's lukve a drop of it ; 
you're not going, I'm sure, to drink by yerself— one? as Fv 
iroke the tutemoon**--.^^ 

A very heavy shadow passed over James's face, for he saw 
^t there must have beoi something hotter than even gineer 
in the " temverance cordial," as it is falsely called, th£t Aiw 
drew had tajcen, or else he would have endeavoured to redeem 
lost time, not to waste more ; and he thought how much bet- 
ter the REJLL temperance cordial was, that, instead of exciting 
the brain, only warms the heart. 

" No," he replied after a pause, *' I must go and finish 
what I was about ; but this evening at seven o'clock meet me 
at the end of our lane, and then I'll be very happy of your 
company." 

Andrew was sorely puzsled to discover what James's cordial 
could be, and was forced to confess to himself that he hoped it 
would be different from what he had taken that aftemooo» 
which certainly had made him feel confused and inactive. 

At the appomted hour the friends met in the lane. 

" Which way do we go ?" inquired Andrew. 

" Home," was James s brief reply* 

" Oh, vou take it at home ?" said Andrew. 

" I make it at home," answered James. 

*' Well," observed Andrew, *< that's verv good of the woman 
that oums pe. Now, mine takes on so about a drop of any 
thing, that she's as hard almost on the owdials as she used 
to be on the whisky." 

*' My Mary helps to make mine," observed James. 

** And do you bottle it or keep it on draneht ?" inquired 
Andrew, very much interested in the " cordial ' question. 

James laughed very heartily at this, and answered, 

*' Oh, I keep mine on draugnt— always on draught ; there's 
nothing like having plenty of a good thmK» bo I keep mine 
always on draught ;" and then James lan^ied again, and so 
heartily, that Andrew thought surely his r^ temperance cor- 
dial must contain something quite as strong as what he had 
blamed him for taking. 

James's cottage door was open, and as they approached it 
they saw a good deal of what was going forward within. A 
square table, placed in the centre of the little kitchen, was 
covered by a clean white doth — knives, forks, and plates for 
the whole family, were ranged upon it in excellent order ; the 
hearth had been swept, thehouse was clean, the children rosy, 
well dressed, and all doing something. " Mary," whom her 
husband had characterised as " the patient," was busy and 
bustling, in the very act of addin^f to the coffee, which was 
steaming on the table, the substantial accompaniments of fried 
egffs and bacon, with a large dish of potatoes. When the 
<£udren saw their father, they ran to meet him with a great 
shout, and clung around to tell him all thev had done that 
day. The eldest girl declared she had achieved the heel 
of a stocking ; one boy wanted his fatlier to come and see how 
straight he had planted the cabbages ; while another avowed 
his proficiency in addition, and volunteered to do a sum In* 
stanter upon a slate which he had just deaoed. Happi* 
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watery portions. It is an interesting questioA, from whence 
proceed the sue^ar and gum contained in this ascendmg sap ? 
The only satisfactory reply to this question is, that these sub- 
stances oecome formed out of the water and carbonic acid 
absorbed from the soil ; but this is a transformation which 
cannot be effected by tha most expert chemist, so tint we 
find in tins, as in many other instanoee, a living body is a 
laboratory in which Nature executes changes far transcending 
the loftiest efforts of man's ingenuity. 

The part of the vegetable through which the sap ascends can 
be eamy shown in any of the or£nary trees of this country. 
If a brandh from a currant shrub be placed with its inferior 
and newly cut suiface inmiersed at first in a solution of green 
vitriol and afterwards in an infusion of nutgalls, the course 
through which these fluids ascend may hh traced by the black 
colour produced by their mixture ; for every one knows that 
a mixture of g^een vitriol and nutgalls produces ink, and in 
the experiment just described, the solutions of these substances 
following each other in thor ascent, inscribe in a manner on 
the interior of the branch the path which they successively 
pursued. This course will be found to exist between the bark 
and the pith, these parts h&ne quite unchanffed, while the in- 
termediate portion of wood will oe deeplv coloured. 

The causes which produce the ascmt of the sap are of a very 
powerful nature. The celebrated Hales ascertained that a vine 
oranch, in a few days, sucked up water with a force equal to 
the weight of sixteen pounds on the square inch : this was a 
power greater than atmospheric pressure ; and when it is re- 
collect^ that the pressure of the atmosphere is capable of 
lifting thirty-three or thirtv-four feet of water in a common 
pump, some estimate may oe formed of the force with which 
the sap ascends. This ascent appears to be produced b;^ the 
influence of two causes : the one, a quality peculiar to hving 
beings, by which the buds in common with allgrowinff organs 
are capable of attracting; or sucking towards them the juices 
necessary for their nutrition ; and m agreement with this, the 
sap is found to ascend in Uie first instance neat the buds : the 
other, a general property of all matter which has been but 
lately discovered. This latter property, which has been called 
endosmose, is found to operate when two fluids of different den- 
sities are separated by a membrane. Under these circum- 
stances, and in obedience to an attraction for each other, 
both fluids pass through the membrane, and mix together; 
but the denser and thicker fluid finding a greater difficulty to 
penetrate the membrane than the lighter and thinntf , ccmse- 
quently passes through in less quantity. To illustrate this, 
let us suppose a bladder containing a little syrup, and placed 
in a vessel of water, and we will have the conditions necessary 
for endosmose : the syrup and water will both pass thropgh 
the bladder in opposite directions, but a greater ijuantity of 
water will pass into the syrun, than of the latter into the 
water. It will be evident to tne reader that this excess of 
thin liquid passing into the denser will constitute a force or 
power which will require an eoual force to neutralise it ; and 
It has been asoertamed that the tendency of water to pene- 
trate a membrane for the purpose of mixing with a syrup of 
once and a third its own specific weight, required a force 

SLual to sixty-three pounds on the square inch to overoome it. 
ow, a plant ffrowW in the ground is similarly circum- 
stanced to the bladder m this experiment : its roots furnished 
with extremities of spongy membrane are interposed between 
thin water and carbonic acid externally, and a syrupy solu- 
tion of sug^ and gum internally. Now, under these circum- 
stances we need not be surprised if an endosmose should oper- 
ate, abundantly sufficient to elevate the sap with a force even 
greater than that determined by Hales. 

The use of the ascendme: sap in the vegetable economy is 
the last subject which we shall consider in this article. On a 
future occasion we shall endeavour to show that it is out of 
the ascending sap that the descending or elaborated sap is 
chiefly formed; but besides this utility of the ascending sap, 
as the source of the descending sap, the former has special 
Amotions of its own to perforai. If we inquire what period of 
the year is the ascending sap in greatest quantit^r, we sh^ 
find it to be during the spring season. Now, tUs is the time 
when the buds become pushed out into branches, and the young 
leaves peep forth : the roots also during this season increase 
in thickness. Another means which we possess of ascertain- 
ing the uses of this sap, is by protecting plants Arom the influ- 
ence of light : in total darkness no daborated sap is ever 
formed ; wereforo, whatever vegetation may then take place, 
mutt be solely at the expense of we ascending ttap. Under raeh 


neas in a eottage seems always more real than it does in a 
gorgeous palace. It is not wasted in large rooms — it is con- 
centrated— 4i ffreat deal of love in a small space— a great, 
great deal of joy and hope within narrow walls, and com- 
pressed, aa it were, by a lew reef. Is it not a blessed thing 
that the most moderate means become enlarged by the affec- 
tions ? — ^that the love of a peasant within his sphere, is as deep, 
aa ftrvent, as true, as lasting, as sweet, as the love of a prinee ? 
—that all ear beat and purest affections vrill grow and expand 
in the poorest wcrldfy soil ? — and that we n^ not be rich to 
be happy ? James felt all this and more when he entered his 
eottage, and was thankftil to God who had opened his eyes, 
and taught him what a number of this world's gifts, that were 
within even his humble reach, might be enjoyed wi^out sin. 
He stood — a poor but happy fSftther within the sacred temple of 
his home ; and Andrew nad the warm heart of an Irishman 
beating in his bosom, and oonsequently shared his joy. 

** I told you,'* said James, ** I had the tru$ temperance 
cordial at home — do you not see it in the simple prosperity 
by whioh, owing to the blessings of temperance, I am sur- 
rounded ? — de you not see it in the rosy cheeks of my children, 
is the smiling eyes of my wife — did I not tell truly that she 
helped to make it ? Is not this a true cordial," he continued, 
while his own eyes glisteoed with manly tears, "is not the 
prosperity of this oottaffe a true temperance cardial t — suid is 
It not aSoays on draught, flowing from an ever-filling foun- 
tain ? Am I not right, Andrew ; and will you not forthwith 
take my reoeipt, and make it for yourself? You will never 
wish for any other : it is warmer than ginger, and sweeter 
than anniseed. I am sure you will agree with me that a 
loving wife, in the enjoyment of the humble comforts which 
an industrious sober husband can bestow, smiling, healthy^ 
well-clad children, and a dean cabin, where the fear of God 
banishes all other foars, make 
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THE SAP IN VEGETABLES. 

FinaT ABTIGLB. 

BoTAHitTt describe two kinds of vegetable sap ; the one is 
called the ascending or unelaborated sap, the other the de- 
scending or elaborated sap. If a young branch be ent across 
in the spring season, thenewl^ exposed snrfaoes vrill be found 
rapidly to cover themselves with a dew, especially that portion 
which is continuous with the trunk — ^tbis moisture is the 
ascendin? sap : while if during the summer or autumn a piece 
of twine be tightly drawn and knotted round a young branch 
of lilac, the part above this ligature will shortly become swol- 
len, and will bulge out on every side, in consequence of an 
impediment having been thus presented to the downward flow 
bf the descending sap, whioh will be therefore forced to accu- 
mulate hi the situation described. The reader may perceive 
that the origin from whenee these two kinds of sap are derived, 
their chemical composition, the part of the vegetable through 
which they pass, the causes which produoe the ascent of one 
and the descent of the other, tog^taer with the uses of both 
in the vegetable economy, are questiona of great interest, aa 
well to the farmer aa the hortionlturist. 

The source iVom whenee the aseending sap is derived is the 
aliment absorbed by the roots from the soil. This aliment 
consists essentially of two substances; one of these being 
sufficiently familiar, namely, water ; and the other commonly 
existing in the atmosphere under the form of gas or air, but 
likewise capable of solution in water, namely, carbonic acid ; 
this subst^Lce is known to every one as the cause, by its 
escape, of the boiling appearanoe seen in freshly uncorked 
soda water. These two substances constitute the necessary 
aliment of vegetables : at the same time it is notorious that 
various matters, such as manures, earths, &c, greatly facili- 
tate the growdi of plants ; but these matters produce this 
effect either by supplying a eteater quantity of carbonic acid, 
or by acting m a manner similar to condiments ; for in the 
same way as spices taken into the stomach along with food 
invigorate the digestive power, so do many minerals, when 
absorbed by the roots, operate in promoting the nutrition of 
y^getab1es. 

The chemical composition of the ascen^ng sap is chiefly a 
solution of sugar ana gum in water. In the northern states 
of America, sugar in large quantities is obtained A:om some 
species of maple, principuly the sugar maple and swamp ma- 
ple of Oanada, by boring the stem, collecting the ascendiog 
aap which flows mm the wound, and evaperati]^ away its 
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circumstances the plant becomes ▼ery succulent, its stems 
grow to a great length, no vegetable fibre can be detected in 
its substance, its colour is blanched, it possesses no bitter or 
aromatic properties, and it does not derelope flowers. Pota- 
toes growing in a dark cellar, or celery protected from the 
K^ht, by earth heaped around its foot-stalks, will afford 
familiar examples.- These considerations lead us to the belief 
that out of the ascending sap is fbrmed the fleshy part of 
vegetables, which, by its proauction, increases the length of 
the stem, and the tliickness of the roots. In our next article 
we will describe the most remarkable properties of the ascend- 
ing »p. T. A. 


MEN OF GENIUS. 


Hatb any of ouf friends any persons of this description 
unongst the young men of their acauaintance ? We think 
they must, for they are very plentifm : they are to be fbund 
every where. We ourselves kuow somewhere about half a 
dozen of one kind or other ; and it is of these different kinds 
we purpose here to speak. 

Before doing this, nowever, let us remark, that the sort of 
geniuses to whom we allude are to be found amongst young 
men only : for, generally speaking, it is only while men are 
young that they are subject to the delusion of supposing them- 
idves geniuses. As they advance in life, they begin to sus- 
pect that there has been some mistake in the matter. A few 
years more, and they become convinced of it ; when, wisely 
droppfaig all pretensions to the character, they step quietly 
hack into the ranks amongst their fellows. 

It is true tliat some old fools, especially amongst the poeti- 
oal tribe, coiktinue to dmg to the unhappy belief of their oeing 
gifted, and go on writing maudlin rhymes to the end of the 
chapter. But most men become in time alive to the real state 
of the case, and, willingly resigning the gift of genius, are 
thankful to find diat they nave common sense. 

While under the hallucination alluded to, however, the sort 
of geniuses of whom we speak are rather amusing subjects of 
study. We have known a great many of them in our day, and 
hare found that they resolve themselves into distinct classes, 
such classes being rormed by certain differing characteristics 
aad pretensions : the indiviauals of each class, however, pre- 
lentmg in their peculiarities a striking resemblance to each 
other. 

First comes, at any rate in such order shall we take them, 
the Poetical Genius. This is a poor, bleached-faced thine, with 
a simpering, self-satisfied countenance, an effeminate aur and 
manner, and of insufferable conceit. It is an insolent crea- 
ture too, for it treats you and everybody with the most pro- 
found contempt Its calm, confident smirk, and lack-a-daisi- 
sal k>ok, are amongst the most provoking things in nature, 
sod always haspnre joa with a violent desire to lick it out of 
your preseooe. 

The poetical genins is by far the most useless of the whole 
tribe of geniuses. Wrapt up in his misty, maudlin dreams of 
serulean heavens, and daisied meads, and purling rills, he is 
totally unfitted for the ordinary business of ordinary life. He 
is bendss not unfre<raently a little deraneed in nis upper 
works. Having heard, or having of himself Imbibed a notion, 
that ma dness and ffenios are allied, he, although of perfectly 
sane mind origfaudly, takes to raring, to staring wildly about 
him, and to praotising various of the other extravagances of 
insanity, tiQ ne becomes actually half cracked : some of them 
indeed get stark staring mad. 

The poedcal geohts is addicted to tea parties, and to 
writing in albums. He also much affects the society of 
tabbies : for of all his admirers he finds them the most liberal 
and indiscriminate in their praise. These good creatures 
drenoh him with weak tea, and he in return £>8es them with 
stili weaker poetry. This is the class that supplies the news- 
pipers with the article just named, at least so named by 
courtesy, figuring therem as J. F.'s and P. D.'s, &c. 

The next dass of geniuses which we propose to consider, is 
the Oratorieal Genius. This person labours under the delu- 
noQ of supposing tiimself a second Demosthenes. He is a 
gveat freqtienter of debating societies, and other similar asso- 
cistioos, where he makes long, prosy, unintelligible speeches — 
speedies full of mist and nx>onshine, in which no human .l^ing 
can diseorer the slightest trace of drift or purpose. These 
frothy, bubble-and-squeak orations the young gentleman pre- 
pw« tt hone, fittiDg himself aad them for public exhimooa 


by raring and ranting them over in his own room, to the great 
annoyance of his neighlDours. 

These speeches, when they do not produce nausea, which 
they are very apt to do, or at least a disagreeable feeling of 
squeamishness, are pdwerful soporifics, and, possessing this 
(juality, would be rather grateiul than otherwise, if one were 
in bed when within hearing of them ; hut unhappily this plea- 
sant effect is neutralised by the roaring.and stamping that 
accompanies their delivery : so that this sort of orator is in 
reality a positive nuisance. 

The oratorical genius is nearly, if not every bit, as con« 
ceited as the poetical genius. He has the same provoking* 
self-satisfied simper, uid is in other respects a still greater 
bore, for his forensic habits and practioes, without furaishing 
him with a single additional idea, have ^ven him an unhappy 
flnenoy of spMoh, which he himself mistakes for eloquencoi 
and with whidi he mercilessly inundates every one whom he 
can get beneath the spout of his oratorical pump. £venr 
thing he says to you is said in set phrase — in the stiff, formal, 
affected language of the debating society. His remarks on 
the most ordinary subjects are all regular built speeches— 
dull, long-winded, proey things, smelling strong of tne forum* 

We know a speculative or debating society man the mo- 
ment he opens his mouth. We know &m by his studied, pro* 
lis phraseology, and mndi, much do we dread him, for of all 
earthly bores he is the most intolerable. To be obliged to 
listen to his maudlin philosophy aad misty raetaph^sics—for 
they are all to a man philoeophers or metaphysicians — is 
about one of the most distressing inflictions we anew. 

The next genius on our list is the Universal Genius, per- 
haps the most amusing of the whole fraternity. This gen- 
tleman, althouffh perfectly satisfied that he is a genius, and a 
very great genius too, does not know himself preoisely in what 
he ezceb. lie has no definite ideas on the subject, and in this 
respect is rather at a loss. But he enjoys a delightful con- 
sciousness of a capacity that would eoahle him to surpass in 
anything to which he might dioose to devote himself, and that 
in fact he does surpass in everythine . His pretensions there* 
fore rest on a very broad baris, and embrace all human at- 
tainments. He is in short a vniversid genius* This gentle- 
man is very apt to assume peculiarities m dress and exterior 
appearance, to wear odd things in an odd way, and to sport 
a tew eccentricities because he has heard or imagines that all 
geniuses are eccentric. These are common and favourite ex- 
pedients with the would-be genius, who moreover frequently 
adds dissipation to his distinguishinp^ characteristics, it being 
a pretty general notion that genius is drunken, and of a wild 
and irregular life. 

To nuLke out this character, then, the universid genius 
takes to breaking the public lamps, wrenching off bell-han- 
dles, kicking up rows in taverns with the waiters and others, 
and on the streets with the police; gets his head broken and 
his eyes bladcened ; keeps late hours, and goea home drunk 
every nig^t; and thus becomes a genius of the first order. 
This sort of genius, we have observed, is much addicted to 
wearing odd sorts of head-dresses, fantastic caps all befurred 
and betasselled, and moreover greatly affeots tne bare throat, 
or wearing only an ^wlogy for a neckcloth, with shirt-collar 
turned down — ^in thb aimmg at a fine wild brigandish sort of 
look and appearance, mudi ooveted by geniuses of a certain 
order. 

Nature, however, does not always favour those ambitious 
attempts at the bold and romantic, for we often find them a<*- 
sociated with snub noses, lantern jaws, and the most stupid 
and unmeaning countenances, that express anything but a 
consonanoe of character with pretension. We have known 
ffenittses of this kind—the bare-necked and tumed-down-col- 
uured — set up for romantic desperadoes on the strength of a 
hairy throat and a pair of bushy whiskers. 

Tlhe great class of universal geniuses now under considera- 
tion may, on close inspection, be found to subdivide itself 
into several minor classes, including the Sublime Geiiiu«, the 
Solemn Genius, and another tribe which has hitherto been, we 
rather think, without a name, but which we shall take the 
liberty of calling the Dirty Genius. This is a curious f^po-ief 
of the race. The dirty genius delights in unkempt )'h\^, 
which he not only allows but encourages to hang abuut ' • 
face and behind on his coat collar, in large tangled fiiili\ 
looking masses. He delighteth also in an unwashed face, in 
dirty mien, and in a general slovenliness and shabbiness of 
apparel. The pretensions of this genius are very high ; for 
he affects to be superior to Idl the eommon obseryances of 
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ciTiliied Ufe; its oourtesies and amenities he holds in the 
most sorereign contempt ; despbes soap and water, and rises 
prondl J abo^e white stockings and clean shirts. 

There are several other descriptions of genioses, on each of 
whidi we ooold say an edifying word or two, but reserve them 
for another occasion. C. 


' AySCDOTB OP THE LATE Mr BrADBUKT, TBE CELE- 

BRATED Clown In the year 1814, when Mr Bradbury was 

in the heyday of his popularity, he lodged in Portsmouth, in 
the well-known and elceant establishment called the Crown 
Hotel, then kept by a Mr Hanna, where a number of the fa- 
shionable and gay daily resorted. It happened at a dinner 
party where a considerable number were present, Mr Brad- 
bury introduced a most splendid gold snuff-box which had 
been shortly before presented to him by the members of a con- 
TiTial dub to which he belonged, in token of their estimation 
of him as a oonyivial friend and of his talents in his line of 
acting, which qualities he was known to possess in a very 
h^ degree. This box he highlv prized, and it was sent 
round the table and admired by all. After some time, how- 
ever, it was found not to be forthcoming. Every one stared 
— no one had it — all had seen it the moment before, but could 
not tell what could possibly have become of it. In vain the 
owner entreated every gentleman to search his pocket, as some 
one might have taken it inadvertently. All tried without suc- 
cess. After remaining an hour in the greatest anxiety, in 
which the company seemed to partidpate, they separscted. 
Mr Bradbury consulted some of his friends on this very un- 
pleasant busmess, who advised him to send for a Bow Str^t 
officer, who might from his habits be able to sugrgest some 
means of detection. This advice was instantlv followed, and 
Rivett, the wdl-known peace-officer, was sent tor. The same 
company met next day at dinner, and the most anxious in- 
qoines were made by all for the box, but still no account of 

it. Amongst the company was a Captain C , who was 

aide-de-camp to General Leake, who was then going out to 
India, and waiting for the first fair wind. This gentleman 
was the fir^-t to quit the room after dinner, and by a mecon- 
certed' arrangement was fbllowed into his bedroom by Kivett, 
who was waiting outside. Mr Bradbury also followed ; and 

it was immediately communicated to Captain C that he 

must submit to a search, a warrant for that purpose having 
been obtained against every gentleman in the room. This 
was instantly submitted to in the most cheerful manner by 
Captain C— - — , who invited them to make it, and expressea 
great satisfaction at such a course as the only means of de- 
tection ; but he could not bring himself to believe that anv 
gentleman could be guilty of so infamous an act except through 
inadvertence. After his trunk and dressing-case had been 
searched, he hoped they were perfectly satisfied of his inte- 
gritv in the business. Rivett, nowever, observed that as far 
as the search was made, he was satisfied that all was correct, 
and nothing now remained but to search his person. These 
words were scarcely uttered when he was observed to change 
colour and stagger ; a smothered groan escaped him, and he 
fell back in a diair ; and in a state scarcely consdous of ex- 
istence, the box was taken from his pocket. He remained in 
this state of stupor for a flew moments, whilst Bradbury and 
the peace-officer stood looking at each other, scarcely believ- 
ing the eridence of thdr senses ; and recovering himsetf a 
Jittic, he stood up, gaaed wildly at one and then at the other, 
and gasping with the intensity of his fedings, be rushed to 
his £essing-table, and like lightning drew a razor across his 
throat. Surgical assistance bdn^ on the spot, the wound was 
pronounced not to be mortal. T%e effect of the scene — ^the 
look of the man — his maniac look, and the act of desperation 
accompanying it — ^his rank in life, and every cirenmstanee 
connected with it, had audi an effect on poor Bradbury that 
lie lost his reason, and did not recover it for a year after- 
wards. The matter could not be kept a secret. The truly 
unfortunate and nuserable Captain C of course lost his 
commission, and it is not known what afterwards became of 
him. There was, however, no prosecution. The punishment 
was suflBdent. w. b. 

Elevation of the Mind. — Lofty elevation of mind does 
not make one indifferent to the wants and suffering of those 
who are below him : on the contrary, as the ranfied air of 
mountains makes distant objects seem nearer, so are all his 
fellow-beinsrs brought nearer to the heart of him who looks 
vfou themft'om the height of his wisdom. 


Napoleon ▲ftbb Death. — Death had marvellouslv im- 
proved the appearance of Napoleon, and eveij one exclaimed, 
when the face was exposed, "How very beautiful 1" for all pre^ 
sent acknowledged tnat they had never seen a finer or more 
regular and placid countenance. The beauty of this ddicata 
Italian features was of the highest kind ; whilst the exquisite 
serenity of their expression was in the most striidng contrast 
with the recollections of his gr^at actions, impetuous character, 
and turbulent life. As during his eventful career there was 
much of the mysterious and inscrutable about him, even alter 
death Napoleou*s inanimate remains continued a puude and » 
mystery : for, notwithstanding his great sufferings uid the 
usual emadating effects of the malaify that destroyed him, the 
body was found enormously fat. The frame was as unsuscep- 
tible of material disintegration as the spirit was indomitable. 
Over the sternum, 4>r breast bone, which is generally oidj 
thinly covered, there was acoat of fat an indi andahalf thidc; 
and on the abdomen two inches, whilst the omentum, kidneys, 
and heart, were loaded with fat. The last organ was remark- 
ably small, and the musde flabby, in contradiction to our ideal 
associations, and in proof of we seeming paradox, that it is 
possible to be a very great man with a very little heart. 
Af uch anxiety was felt at the time to ascertain the disease of 
which Bonaparte died. Mr 0*Meara had represeiUed the 
liver as the taulty organ, and this has been echoed by Antom- 
marcbi ; though, as we have said before, the illustrious sufferer 
himself, with better judgment, referred the nuschief to the 
stomach, as its seat and source ; and he was perfectly right, 
as the event pi^oved. This organ was found most extensivdy 
disorgahised : in fact, it was ulcerated all over like a honey- 
comb.- The fociis of the disease was exacUy the spot pointed 
out by Napoleon-rthe pylorus, or lower end where the intes- 
tines begin. At this place I put my finger into a hole, made 
by an ulcer, that had eaten through the st<:^madi, but whidi 
was stopped by a slight adhesion to the adjacent hver. After 
all, the liver was free from disease, and every organ sonnd ex- 
cept the stomach. Several pecuUarities were noticed about 
the body. He appeared at some time to have had an issue 
open in the arm, and there was a slight mark, like a wound, 
ill the leg, but which might have been caused by, a suppurating 
boil. Tiie chest was not ample, and there was something m 
feminine delicacy in the roundness of the arms and the small- 
ness of the hands and feet. The head was larve in propor- 
tion to the body, with a fine, massy, capacious rorehead. In 
other respects there were no remarkable developements for 
the gratincation of phrenologists. The diseased state of the 
stomach was palpably and demonstrably the cause of death ; 
and how Napoleon could have existed for any time with such 
an organ, was wonderful, for there was not an inch of it sound. 
— Biography of a Surgeon, 

The March of Maoniloqvence^Is " onward*' like the 
prosperity of your two-and-sixpenny republic in Central Ame- 
rica. We [the Americans] are becommg so great, that it b 
very much to be feared we shall lose all our. standards of 
commerce. Having nothing little^ we don*t see how the dence 
we shall be able to express a diminutive. Our miniature will 
all become magnitude, and it is difficult for us to see our way 
clearly in the world. Our insects will grow into elephanta, 
and for aught we see we shaU have to speak of the ffnat as a 
large monster, and the honey-bee have to be described as a 
beast of prey. " I does busmess in this ttm'^^** was the re- 
mark made the other day by a dealer in crab apples, as he 
crawled out of a refuse molasses-hogshead with his peek bas- 
ket of merchandise. The skippers of the Ijong Island dam- 
boats all call each other captauus and we latdy heard a dtj 
scavenger complaining to another eenUemaa in the same Hue 
of business, that his town house had been endangered during a 
recent conflagration : a mischievous cracker-boy had thrown 
one of his flaming missiles into the sefrment of a cellar ooea- 

fied by the complainant and his fanmy. Mr Marie Anthony 
^otts told us the other day that he had made arrangemcnta 
for extending his bunne»s. He has taken the snperintendenee 
of two coal carts, having heretofore shovdled for but one. 
Nobody thinks nowadays of calling the conductor of a mud 
cart on the railroad by any less dignified title than tm ogenL 
The vender of apple-jack on a dilapidated cdlar-door upon 
the North river, is a merchant ; and the fourth-rate vietua&er 
along the wharves, who manages to rent half of a brokHi- 
down cobbler's stall, keeps a pAlic house I 
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MAr.AHIDE CASTLE, COUNTY OF DUBLIN. 


Ah Midsnt baronul cwde, la good presemtion and still in- 
halilud t^ tbe liDMd dwc^dwit of its origiD&l rounder, is k 
nM object to find in IreUnd ; and the causes wbich hare led 
to this droniBitaiioe are too obrioiis to require on eiplana- 
tka. In MaUhide Castle we hare, bowcTer, a higlUy ii]t«- 
rccting example of this kind ; for though in it* present state 
h owes nmch of iti impoung effoct to modem restoratioiu and 
impriFTaiieiiti, it still retauns a considerobte portion of recr 
andeut date, and most prohaMy even some parts of the on- 
riual caitle erscted in the reign of King- Henrj U. Conii. 
oered In this wsj, Malahide Castle is without a riral in iat«. 
rest, not onjj in onr metropolitan countv, but also perha^is 
witliin tbe bonndarj of the old English pale. 
The Castle of Ualahide is placed on a gently elevated si- 
ft liuMtoae rodi near tbe village or town from 
iTes its name, and of which, with its piotoreaqae 
Is a beantifol prospect. In its general form 
ST and nearly approaching to a square, flanked 
r principal front by circular towers, with a fine 
"Ootkic" entranoe porch in the centre. Its proportions are 
of considerable Krandenr, and its pictoresqueness is greatly 
beiiFhteoed bj the masses of luxuriant ivy which mantle its 
walls. For much of ite present architectural magmficenoe it 
Is howerer indebted to ita present proprietor, and his flrtber 
the laU Colonol Talbot. The atruclure, as it appeared' in 
Itte reanieiwMment of the last century, was of contracted di- 
ns, and had wholly lost ita ortKinal otsteUAted charge 


wUckit 
bey, it 
hltqa 


ter, though its ancient moat atUl ronalaed. This moat it 
however now filled np, and its slopinf eorface is cottTerted 
into a green-sward, and planted with Italian cypresses and 
other evergreens. 

Interesting, howerer, as this ancient mandon is in its eKl«- 
rior ^jpearancc, it is perhaps still more so in its interior fea- 
tures. Its spacions hall, roofed with timber-work of oak, is 
■■ able 


tiquity ; hot its attraction Is eclipsed by 
another aoartment of equal age and vastly auperior beauty, 
with whidi indeed in its way there is nothing, aa far as we 
know, to be compared in Ireland. Tbis nniqae apartment is 
wunacotted tbroHehont with oak elaborately oarved, tnoen. 
partmentt, with tnbjects derived from aoriptore blatory, and 
though Oothic in thnr general diaracter, some of Iheii ai* 
executed with conaiderable dull ; while the cUmney-pleo^ 


rhtoh exhiluts in ita oentral division figures of Ike Viiyw IM 
Child, is carved with a sinnlar dwree t^ eleganM and beaoty. 
The whok is richly varnished, and from '"^ - " ' - ■'-- 


t^ eleganM and bi 
jm the blat' 
which tbe wood has acquired from time, the a 


«f tint 

time, the apaitineBt, ai 

Mr Brewer well observes, asanmet tbe reatmUanoe of otu 


vast calnnet of ebony. 

The other apartmentt, of which there are ten on each &Mr, 
are of inferior architectural pretenaioat, thongh soma of thett 
are of loft; and spacioQs proportions. But they are lot with- 
out attractions of a hjgli order, being enrioMd with kdm 
costly ipedmens of p(«celain, and th£ walls covered with 
tbe mora valoable oraamHiti «f a cellvcticn of original por> 
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traits <iaxd paintings bj the old Iiia8t«rs. Among th« fbimer 
the most remarkable ^are portraits of Charles L and Queen 
Henrietta lliaria, by Vandyke ; James 11. and his queen, Anne 
S^e» bj Got Peter Lcly; Qveea Aane^ by Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler ; the Duchess of Portsmouth, mistress to Charles IL ; the 
first JMke of Richmond (son of the above duohess) when a 
el)ild I Biohard Talbot, the celebrated Duke of Tirconnel, 
Lord Lieutenant of Lreland, general and minister to James IL, 
by Sir Peter Lely ; the Ladies Catherine and Charlotte Tal- 
bot, daughters of the duke, by Sir P. Lely ; with many other 
portraits of illustrious members of the T^bot family. The 
portraits of the Duchess of Portsmouth and her son were pre- 
sented by herself to Mrs Wogan of Rathooffy, from whom 
they were inherited by Colond Talbot. 
^ Among the pictures of more general interest, the most dis- 
tineuishMl is a small altar piece divided into compartments, 
ana representing the Nativity, Adoration, and Circumdsion. 
This most valuable and interestine picture is the work of 
Albert Dnrer, and is said to have belonged to the unfortunate 
Muj Queen of Scots. It was purchased by Charles IL for 
JC2000, and was given by him to the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
who presented it to the grandmother of the late CoL Talbot. 

As already observed, the noble family of Talbot have been 
seated in their present locality for a period of nearly seven 
hundred years! According to the pedigree of the family, 
drawn up with evcory appearance of aconracv hj Sir William 
Bethun, Ridiard Talbot, the second son of Richard Talbot, 
Lord of Eccleswell and Linton, in Herefordshire, who was 
Hving in 1158, having accompanied King Henry IL into Ire- 
land, obtained from uiat monarch the lordship of Malahide, 
beinf part of the two cantreds of Lmnster, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, which Ejng Henry had reserved, when he 
granted the rest of theprovmce to ilichard Earl of Stronc'- 
ow, to be held as a noble fief of the crown of England. It 
is at all events certain, as appears from the chartuuurv or re* 
nster of Mary's Abbey, now m the British Museum, that this 
Richard Talbot granted to St Mary's Abbey hi Dublin oer- 
tunluids called venenbristen, which lie between Croscnrry 
and the lands of Hamon Afac Kirkyl^ in pure and perpetual 
alms, that the monks there might pray for the health of his 
soul and that of his brother Roger, and thehr ancestors ; and 
that he also leased certain lands in Malahide and Portmamoc 
to the monks of the same abbey. From this Richard Talbot 
the present Lord Talbot de Malahide descends in the twen- 
tieth generation, and in the twenty-fourth from Richard Tal- 
bot, a Noman bvon who held Hereford Castle in the time 
of the Conqueror. The noble Earls of Shrewsbury and Tal- 
bot are of the same stock, but descend firom Gilbert, the elder 
brother of Richard, who was Lord of Eccleswell and Linton, 
and was living in 1190. 

There can be no question, therefore, of the noble origin of 
the Talbots de Malahide, nor can their title be considered 
as a mushroom one, though only conferred upon the mother 
of Uie present lord ; for Sir WiUiam Betham shows that his 
ancestor, Thomas Talbot, IcoU^t and lord of Malahide, who 
had livery of his estate in 18&, was summoned by the she- 
riff of Dublin to the Maenum Conctliam, or Great Council, 
leld in DnUmin 1373, 46 Edward m., and again to the Maff- 
num Concilium held on Saturday, in the vigils of the holy 
Trinity,. 48 Edward HL, ld74, by special writ directed to 
hhnself by the name of *\Thome Tidbot, MiUtis,** He was 
also sommoned by writ to the Parliament of Ireland in the 
same year. If therefore it could be ascertained that this 
Thomas Talbot actually took his seat under that writ, it 
would be clear that his uneal heir-male and heir-genoral, the 
praent baron, has a iust claim to the honours and dignity 
which he has so recently acquired. 

The manor of Malahide was created by charter as early 
M the reifn of King Henry IL, and itsprivile^es were con- 
firmed and enlarged by Kmg Edward I Y. in 1475. This, we 
Mieve, still remains m the possession of the chief of the fa- 
mily, but various other extensive possessions of his ancestors 
passed to jmnor branches of his noose, and have been long 
Alienated from his famOy. 

' Among the most memorable drcumstsnces of general in- 
terest connected with the history of this castle and its pos- 
sessors, should 1)e mentioned what Mr Brewer properly calls 
'* a lamentable instance of the ferocity with which quarrels of 
pttTty rivalry were conducted in ages during wiiich the inter- 
aal polity of Indand was iijmtousfir neglected by the supreme 
lieaa of g o v e ruui ent :— On whitsun-eve, in theyear 1329, as 
it neeiM by W9X9$ John dt Binringham^ tiarl of hw^ 


Richard Talbet, styled Lord of Malahide, and manf of their 
kindred, together with sixty of tiieir Engfish followers, were 
slun in a pitched battle at Balbrigg^ fBallybragan] in 
this neighbourhood, by the Anglo-Normaa uctioii of thal^ 
Verdons, De Gemons, and Savages : the cause of animosity 
bone the election of the earl to the palatimrfe iMgnity of 
Louw, the county of the latter party." 

At a later period the Talbots of Malahide had ft narrow 
escape from a calamity nearly as bad as death itself— -Uie 
total loss of their rank and possessions. Involved of necessity 
by their political and religious principles in the troubles of the 
middle of the seventeenUi century, they could hardly have 
escaped the persecution of the psrijv assuming government in 
the name of the parliament. John Talbot of Malahide having 
been indicted and outlawed for acting in the Irish rebellion, 
his castle, with five hundred acres of arable land, was g^ranted 
by lease, dated 21st December 1653, for seven years, to the 
regicide Miles Corbet, who resided here for several years 
after, till, being himself outlawed in turn at the period of tho 
Restoration, he took shipping from its port for toe continent. 
More fortunate, however, than the representatives of most 
other families implicated in the events of tins unhiqipy period, 
Mr Talbot viras by the act of explanation in 1665 restored to all 
his lands and estates in the county of Dublin, as he had held 
the same in 1641, only sub|ect to quiPt'ents. It is said that 
during the occupation of Malahide by Corbet it became for -a 
short time the abode of Cromwell himself; but this statement, 
we believe, only rests on popular tradition — a chronicler which 
has been too fond of making similar statements respecting 
Irish castles generally, to merit attention and belief. 

Our limits will not permit us on the present occasion to 
enter on any description of the picturesque ruins of the an- 
cient chapel and tombs situated within the demesne, and im- 
mediately ac^acent to the casUe ; and we shall only add in 
conclusion, that the grounds of the demesne, though of 
limited extent, and but little varied in elevation, are judi- 
ciously laid out, and present among its plantations many scenes 
of dignified character and beauty. P. 


SAINT BRIDGETS SHAWL, 

BT T. X., AITTBOB OF ''DABBT DOTLB," ETC. 

AxoKOST the many extraordinary diaracters with which tins 
country abounds, such as fools, madmen, onshochs, omadhanns, 
hair-brains, crack-brains, and naturals, I have particularly 
taken notice of one. His character is rather sincfilar. He 
begs about Newbridge, county of Kildare : he will accept of 
any thing offered him, except money — ^that he scornfully re- 
fuses ; which fulfils the old adage, " None but a fool will refuse 
money." His habitation is the ruins of an old fort or ancient 
stronghold called Walshe's Castle, on the road to Kilcullen, 
near ArthnLrvan, and within a few yards of the river Liifev, 
far away from any dwelling. There he lies on a bundle of 
straw, with no other ooverine* save the clothes he wears all 
day. Many is the evening I nave seen this poor crazy crea- 
ture plod along the road to his desolate lodging. There is 
another stamp of singularity on his character : his name is 
Pat Mowlds, out who dare attempt to call him Pat ? It must 
be Mr Mowlds, or he will not only be offended himself, but 
will surely ofi^nd those who neglect this respect. In gennral 
he is of a downcast, melancholy disposition, boasts of bdng 
very learned, is much delighted when any one gives him a 
ballad or old newspaper. Sometimes he gets into a very 
good humour, and will relate many anecdotes in a droll style. 

About two years ago, as I happened to be sauntering along 
the border of the Curragh, I overtook this solitary bemg. 

** A fine morning, Mr Mowlds," was my address. 

" Yes, sur, thamc God, a very fine morning; diure iv we 
don*t have fine weather in July, when will we have it ?" 

" What a ereat space of ground this is to lie^waste — ^wbat 
a quantity of provisions it would produce — ^what a number of 
people it would employ and feed ! said L 
^ *' Oh, that's very thrue, sur ; but was it all sown in pitta* 
ties, what would become ov the poor she^ ? Shure we waoDt 
mutton as well aspittaties — ^besides, all the devarshin we have 

every year Why, thin, maybe ye have e*er an ould news^ 

paper or ballit about ye ?" 

I said I had not, but a couple 'of Penny Journals should be 
at his service which I had in my pocket. 

**Och, any thing at all that will keep a body amused* 
though I have got a great many of them ; but among them aU 
I den't see Any picther or any accpimt of the round tower 
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fanuBflt ye ; nor any aooount ov the fire Saint Bridget kept in 
night an daj for bix hundred years ; nor any thing about the 
riison why rt waa put out ; nor any thing about how Saint 
Bridget came by tms piece oy CTOund ; nor any thins^ about 
tBe onld Earl or Kildare, who rides round the <5nrragn every 
MMDth year with silver spurs and silver reins to his horse — 
God bless ye, sur, have ye e*er a bit of tobacky ? — ^there's not 
a word about this poor counthry at all." 
' My senses were now driven to anxiety — ^I gave him some 
tsbaoeo. He then resumed : — 

" Och, an* faix it's myself that can tell all about those 
things. Shure my erandfather was brother to one of the ould 
anshmt bards who left him all his books, and he left them to 
isy mother, who left them to me." 

*'Well, Mr Mowlds," I said, '5 you must have a perfect 
knowledee of those tMngs— Jet us hear something of their 
contents. 

** Why, thin, shure, sur, I can*t do less. Now, you see, sur, 
it's my fashion like the priests and mimsthers goin' to praich : 
they must give a bit ov a text out ov some lamed book, and 
that's the way with me. So here goes — mind the words : 

"The seventeenth ov March, on King Dermot's great table. 

Where ninety-nine beeves were all roast at a time. 

We dhrank to the memory, while we wor able, 
Ov Pathrick, the saint ov our nation; 

And gaily wor dhrinkin*, roarin', shoutin*, 
Cead mille faltha, acushla machree. 
- There was Cathleen so fair, an' £Ueen so rare ! 
With Pathrick an' Nora, 
An' flauntin' Queen Dorah I 

On Pathrick's day in the momin*. 
Whoo ! 1 1 
County Kildare an' the sky over it ! 
Short grass for ever I" 
He thus ended with a kick up of his heel which nearly 
touched the nape of his neck, and a flourish of his stick at the 
same time. Then turning to me he said, 

** I am not going to tell you one word about the fire — I am 
going to tdl you how Saint Bridget got all this ground. Bad 
lack to Black NoU (a name given to Cromwell^ with his crew 
ov dBrty Sasanaohs that tore down the churcn ; and if they 
could have got cm the tower, that would be down also. No 
matther— «yery dog will have his day. Sit down on this hill 
till we have a shangh ov the dhudheen. In this hiU lie buried 
all the bones ov the poor fellows that Gefferds killed the time 
ov the throuble, peace an' rest to their souls !" 

'* But to the stor^, Mr Mowlds," I said, as I watched him 
with impatience while he readied his pipe with a, large pin. 

" Well, sur, here goes. Bad luck to this ton<di, it's damp x 
the rain blew into my pocket t'other night an' wetted it — ha, 
I have it. 

Now, sar, yon persave by the words ov my text that a 
^eat feast was kept up every year at the palace of Castle* 
dermot <m Saint Pathrick's day. Nothing was to be seen for 
many days before but slaughtering ov bullocks, skiverin' ov 
pallets, rowlin' in ov barrels, an' invitin' all the quolity about 
the counthry ; nor did the roolocks and spalpeens lag behind 
— ^they never waited to be axt ; all came to lind a frindly hand 
At the least ; nor war the kings ov those days above raisin' 
the ax to slay a bullock. King O'Dermot was one ov those 
slaughtharin' kings who wouldn't cringe at the blood ov any 
baste. 

'Twas on one ov those festival times that he sallied out 
with his ax in his hand to show his dexterity in the Idllin' way. 
The butdiers brought bun the cattle one afther another, an' 
he laid them down as fast as they could be dhrained ov their 
blood. 

Aflher layin' down ninety-nine, the last ov a hundhred was 
brought to hun. Just as he ria the ax to jgive it the clout, 
the ox with a sadden chuck drew the stake mmi«Uie ground, 
and away with him over hill an' dale, with the swingin' block 
an' a hundred spalpeens at his heels. At last he made into 
the river Just below Kilcullen, when a little gossoon thought 
to get on his baek ; but his tail bein* very long, gave a twitch 
an' hitched ftadf in a black knot round the chap's body, and 
so towed him aeross the river. 

Away with him then across the Curragh, ever till he came 
to where Saint Bridget lived. He roared at the gate as if 
for marev. Saint Bni^et was just at the door^hen she saw 
the ox wkh hia horns twust through the bars. / 

'* Arrah, what alia ye, poor baste ?' sea she, not seein'-dicf 
boy at hia tail. 


* Och,' sea the boy, makin' answer for the ox, *for marcy 
sake let me in. I'm the last ov a hundred that was goin' to 
be kilt by King O'Dermot for hia great feast to<«morrow ; but 
he little knows who I am.' 

Begor, when she heard the ox spake, she was startled; but 
rousin' herself, she said* 

* Why, thin, it 'ud be fittherfor King O'Dermot to give me 
a few ov yees, than be feedin' Budhavore : it's well you come 
itself.' 

' Ah, but, shure, jou won't kill me, Biddy DairUn,' s^z the 
chap, takin' the hint, as it was nigh dark, and Biddy couldn't- 
see mm with her odd eye ; for you must know, sur, that she 
was such a purty girl when she was young, that the boys used 
to be runnin' in dozens afther her. At last she prayed for 
somethin' te keep them from tormenting her. So you see, 
sur, she was seized with the small^pox at one side ov her face, 
which blinded up her eye, and left the whole side ov her faca 
in farrows, while the other side remained as beautiful as ever 

' In troth you needn't fear me killin' ye,' sez she ; * but 
where can I keep ye ?' 

' Och,' says the arch wag, * shure when I grow up to be a 
bull I can guard yer ground.' 

' Ground, in yea^h, sez the saint ; ' shure I havn't as much 
as would sow a ri^e ov pittaties, barrin' the taste I have for 
the girls to walk on.' 

< And did you ax the king for nane ?' sed the sjipposed ox« 
' In troth I did, but the ould budhoch refused me tvidce't.' 

' Well, Biddy honev,' sez the chap, ' the third offer's lucky. 
Go to-morrow, when he's at dinner, and you may come at the 
soft side ov him. But won't you give some refreshment to 
this poor boy that I picked up on the road ? I fear he is dead 
or smothered hanging at my taiL* 

Well, to be sure, the chap hung his hjsad Cmoryeah) when 
he sed this. 

Out St Bridget called a dozen ov nuns, who untied the 
knot, and lather wipin' the chap as clean as anew pin, broug:ht 
him into the kitchen, and crammed him with the best of aitin' 
and drinkin' ; but while they wor doing this, away legged the 
ox. St Bri(^et went out to ax him some questions consamin* 
the king, but he was gone. 

* 'Pon my sowkins,' sed she, * but that was a mighty odd 
thing entirely. Faix, an it's myself that will be off to Castla* 
dermot to-morrow, hit or miss. 

Well, sur, the next day she gother together about three 
dozen nuns. 

' Toss on yer mantles,' sez she, ' an' let us be off to Castle* 
dermot. 

' With aU harts,' wa they. 

< Come here, Norah,' sea she to the sarvint nuud. * Slack 
down the fire,' sez she, * and be sure you have the kittle on. I 
couldn't go to bed without my tav, was it ever so late.' 

So afther givin' her ordhers on they started. 

Well, behould ye, sur, when she got within two miles ov th«r 
palace, word was brought to the king that St Bridget and 
above five hundred nuns were on the road, comin' to dme with 
him. 

' O tundheranounthers,' roared the king, < whatll I do for 
their dinner ? Wliy the dhoul didn't she come an hour sooner, 
or sent word yestherdav ? Such a time for visithers 1 Do ye 
hear me, Pandeen Boorke?' sea he, tumin' to his chief butler: 
* run afther Rory Condaogh, aoo ax him did he give away the 
two hind quarthers that I sed was a little rare.' 

* Och, yer honor,' sed Paudeen Roorke, ' shure he gev them 
to a parcel of boccochs at the ga>te.' 

* The dhoul do them good with it ! Oh, fire and faggots ! 
whatll become ov me ? — shure she will say I have no hospita- 
lity, an' lave me her curse. But, cooger, Paudeen : did the 
roolocks overtake the ox that ran away yestherday ?' 

' Och, the dhoul a haugh ov him ever was got, yer honoi*.' 
' Well, it's nomatther; that'll be a good excuse; do you ^ 

and meet her; I lave it all to you to get me out ov thsi 

hobble.' 

* Naboclish,' said Paudeen Roorke, cracking his fingers, a&' 
out he started Just as he got to the door he met her going 
to cofM in. Well become the king, but he shlipt behind tlw 
door to hear what ud bo sed * Bedhahusth,' he roared to the 
guests that wor going to dhrink his health while his back was 
turned. 

* God save yer reverence !* said St Bridget to the butler, 
takin' him for the king's chaplain, he had such a grummoch 
face on him ; ' can I see the king ?' 

' God save you kindly !' sed Paudeen, ' to.be shure ye.caor 
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Who will I My wants him?' eyemg the black army at her 
heels. 

< TeQ him Si Bridget called with a few friends to take pot 
hick.* 

'Oh, mnrther!' sed Pandeen, *why didn't yon come an 
hour sooner ? I'm afraid the meat is all oowld, we waited so 
long for ye.* 

* Och, don't make any hones about it,' sed St Bridget : ' it's 
a cowld stonmiodk can t warm its own mait.' 

' In troth that's thme enough,' sed Paudeen ; ' but I fear 
there isn't enough for so many.' 

' why, ye set of eormorah,' sed she, 'have ye swallied the 
whole ninety-nine oxen that ye kUt yestherday ?' 

' Oh, blessed hour I' groaned the king to himself, ' how did 
she know that ? Och, I suppose she knows I'm here too.' 

' Oh, bad scran to me I' said Paudeen, * but we had the best 
and fattest keepin' for you, but he ran away.' 

' In troth you needn t tell me that,' sex she ; ' I know all 
about yer domgs. If I'm sent away without my dinner itself, 
I must see Uie King.' 

Just as she sed Uiis, a hiccup sdzed the king, so loud that 
it reached the great hall. The guests, who war all silent by 
the king's order, thought he sed hip, hip ! — so. Such a shout, 
my jewel, as nearly frightened the saint away. 

' in troth,' sea sne, ' I'd be very sorry to Tenthur among 
such a set of riff-raff, any way. But who's this behind the 
door?* ses she, cockin' her eye. ' Oh, I beg pardon ! — I hope 
no inthrusion — ^there ye are — ^ye'll save mo the trouble or 
gom m. 

' Oh,' sed the king (hie), ' I tuck a little sick in my stum- 
mock, and came down to get fresh air. I beg pardon. Why 
didn't you come in time to dinner ?* 

' I want no dinner,' said she ; ' I came to speak on affairs ov 
state.' 

' Why, thin,' said the king, ' before ye state them, ye 
must come in and take a bit in yer fingers, at any rate.' 

* In troth,' sex she, * I was always used to full and plenty, 
and not any scrae;een bits ; and to think oy a king's table not 
baring a flaug^loch meal, is all nonsense: that's like the 
taste OT ground I axt ye for some time ago.' 

Begor, sur, when sne sed that, she gev him such a start 
that uie hiccough left him. 

' Ah, Biddy, honey,' sez he, * shure ye wor only passin' a 
joke to cure me : say no more — ^it's all gone.' 

Just as he sed this, he heard a great shout at a distance : 
.out he pulled his specks, an' put them on his nose ; when to 
his joy he saw a whole crowd ov spalpeens dhririn' the ox be- 
fore them. The kin^, forgettin' who be was spaikin' to, took 
off his caubeen^ and began to wave it, as he ran off to 
. meet them. 

* Oh ! mahurpendhoul, but ye're brave fellows,' sez he ; * who- 
ever it was that cotch him shall have a commission in my life 
*guards. I never wanted a joint more. Galong, every mo- 
wer's son ov yees, and borry all the gridirons and irying- 
pans ye can eet. Hand me the axe, till I have some steaks 
tost up for a few friends.' 

So, my jewel, while ye'd say thrap-stick, the ox was down, 
an' on the gridirons before the life was half out ov him. 

Well, tope shure, St Bridget got miehty^ hungry, as she 
had walked'a long way. She then tould the kin^ that the gen- 
tlemen should lave the room, as she could not sit with any one 
not in ordhers, and they being a little out ov ordher. So, to 
make themselves agreeable to her ordhers, they quit the hall, 
and went out to play at hurdles. 

When the king recollected who hf was g^in' to give dinner 
to, sez he to himself, ' Shure no kin|^ ought to be above sarvin* 
a saint.' So over he s^oes to his wife the queen. 

' Dorah,' sez ho, * do ye know who's witiiin ?' * Why, to bo 
shure I do,' sez she ; * ain't it Bridheen na Keogue ?' 

' Te're nsfat,' sez he, * and you know she's a saint ; an' I 
think it wiS be for the good ov our sowls that she kem here 
to-day. Come, peel off yer muslins, and help me up wid the 
dinner.* 

' In troth 111 not,' sez the queen ; ' shure ye know I'm a 
black Prospitarian, an' bleeve nun ov yer saints.' 

* Arrah, nun ov yer quare ways,' sez he : * don't you wish 
my Bowl happy, any how? — an' if you help me, you will be 
only helpin' my sow! to heaven.' 

* * Oh, m that ease,' sez she, ' here's at ye, and the sooner the 
betther. But one charge I'd give ye : take care how ye open 
yer daub about gronnd : ye kqow she tl^ought to come round 
ye twioe befere. 


So in the twinklin* ov an eye she went down to the kilohsa, 
an*put on a prashkeen, an' wbs first dish at the table. 

The long saw every on^ lashm' away at their dinner ezeept 
Bridget. 

' Arrah, Biddy, honey,' sez he, ' why don't ye help yeraelf ?' 

* Why, thin,' sez she, < the dhoul a bit, bite or siq^ lH taks 
undher yer roof until ye grant me one favour/ 

* And what is that ?' sez the kine ; ' shure ye know a king 
must stand to his word was it half nis kingdom, and how do 
I know but ye want to chouse me out ov it : let me know - 
nrst ^vhafc ve ^iiraut. 

* Well, thhi, Mr King O'Dermot,' sea she, 'all I want is ■ 
taste ov gpround to sow a few pays in.' 

' Well, an' how much do ye want, yer reverence,' sez be, all 
over ov a tibrimble, betune^s wife's dark looks, and the corse 
he expected from Bridget if he refused. 

' Not much,' sez she, ' for the present. You don't know how 
I'm situated. All the pilgrims going to Lough Dhearg are 
sent to me to put the pays in weir brogues, an' ye know I 
havn't as much ground as would sow a pint ; but if ye only 
give me about fifty acres, I'll be contint.' 

* Fifty acres !' roared the king, stretching his neck like » 
goose. 

' Fifty acres !' roared the queen, knitting her brows ; ' shore 
that much ground would fill thor pockets as well as their 
brogues.' 

* There ve're out ov it,' said the saint ; ' why, it would'nt be 
half enough if they got their dhue according to thear sins ; but 
I'll lave it to yerseli*.' 

' How mucn will ye give ?' ' Not an acre/ said the queen. 

' Oh, Dorah,' sed the king, ' let me give the crathur some.' 

' Not an tncA,' sed the queen, * if I'm to be misthress here.' 

' Oh, I beg pardon,' sez the saint ; ' so, Mr King O'Der- 
mot, you are undher petticoat government I see ; but maybe I 
won't match ye for all that. Now, take my word, too shall 
go on penance to Lough Dhearg before nine days is about; 
and instead ov pavs ye shall have pebblestones and swan shot 
in yer brogues. &ut it's well for you, Mrs Queen, that ye're 
out ov my reach, or I'd send you there barefooted, with no- 
thing on out yer stockings.' 

When the king heard this, he fell all ov a thrimble. ' Oh^ 
Dorah,' sez he, * give the crathur a little taste ov ground to 
satisfy her.' 

' No, not as much as she could play ninepins on,' sez she, 
shakin' her fist and grindin' her teeth together ; ' and I hope 
she may send you to Lough Dhearg, as she sed she would*' 

' Why, thin, have ye no feeling for one ov yer own sez ?* 
sez the saint. ' I'll go my way this minit, iv ye only g^ve me 
as much as my shawl will cover.' 

* Oh, that's a horse ov another colour,* sez the queen ; ' yoa 
may have that, with a heart and a half. But you know very 
weU if I didn't watch that fool ov a man, he'd give the very 
nose off his face if a girl only axt him how he was.' 

Well, sur, when the king heard this, he grew as merry as a 
cricket. ' Come, Biddy,' sez he, * we mustn't have a dhry 
bargain, any how.' 

* Oh, ye'll excuse me, Mr King O'Dermot,' sez she ; ' I never 
drink stronger nor wather.' 

* Oh, son ov Fingal,' exclaimed the king, ' do ye hear this, 
and it Pathrick's &y !' 

* Oh, I intirely forgot that,' sez she. * Well, then, for fear 
ye'd say I was a bad fellow, I'll just taste. Shedhnrdh.' 

Well, si^, after the dhough-an-dheris she went home verr 
well pleased that she was to get ever a taste ov ground at ail, 
and she promised the king to make hb pinanoe light, and 
that she would boil the pays for him, as she did vriUi youngs 
men ov tendher conshinses; but as to ould hardened sinners* 
she'd keep the pays till they'd be as stale as a sailor's Inaket. 

WeU, to be shure, when she got home she set upwards ov a 
hundhred nuns at work to make her shawl, during which timie 
she was never heard of. At last, afther six months' hard la- 
bour, they got it finished. 

' Now, sez she, * it's time I should go see the king, that he 
may come and see that I take no more than my r^t. So» 
taking no one with her barrin' herself and one nm, off aha set. 

The king and queen were just sitting down to tay at tike 
parlour window when she got there. 

* Whoo ! talk of the dhom and he'll appear,' sez he. ' Why, 
thin, Biddy honey, it's an age since we saw ye. Sit down ; 
we're just on the first cup. Dorah and mvself were afUi«r 
talkin about ye, an' thougnt ye forgot us inUrely. Well, did 

I ye take that bit ov ground ?' 
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* Indeed Yd be very sorry to do the likes behind any one's 
bttdc. Yon mnst oome to-morrow and see it measnred.' 

* Not I» 'pon my sowkins,* sed the king : ' do ye think me so 
mane as to doubt yer word ?' 

* Pho! pbo!' sed the queen, ' snch a taste is not worth taOdn' 
or ; bvt, jnst to honour ye, we shaU attind in state to-morrow. 
SHdown. 

8he took np her station betnne the king an' queen: the 
party side or her face was next the kmg, an' the ugly side 
next the queen. 

* I can't be jealous ot yon, at say riate,* sed the qneen to her- 
M, as she noTer saw her ydl off oefore. 

< Oh, mnrther I' sea the king, 'what a pity ye're a samt, 
and Dorah to be alive. Such a beauty 1' 

Just as he was starin*, the queen happened to look oyer at a 
lookfaig-glass, in which she saw Biddy s pretty side. 

*Hemr sei she, sippin' her cup. 'Dermol^' sez she, 'it's 
Tory much out or manners to be stuck with ladies at their tay. 
Go take a shmiffh or the dhudheen, while we talk over some 
ifiiirs or state. 

Beffor, sur, the king was p^Iad or the excuse to Uto them 
togmher, in the hopes St Bridget would convart his wife. 

Wdl, sur, wliateyer discoorse they had, I disremember, 
bat the queen came down in great humour to wish the saint 
nignty an* promised to be on the road the next day to 


good nig 
aildare. 


' Faiz,* sex the saint, ' I was nigh fbrgettin* my gentility to 
wish the king good night. Where is he ?' 

' Angh, imd shure myself doesn't know, barrin' he's in the 
Utdien.* 

* In the kitchen 1' exclaimed the saint ; ' (^ fie !* 

' Ay, indeed, just oook yer eye,' sez the queen, ' to the 
key.hole : that dhudheen is his excuse. I can't keep a maid 
for him.* 

' Oh I is that the way with him ?— -neyer fear : I'll make his 
pinaaoe purty sharp for tliat. At any rate call him out an' 
tot us part in friends.' 

So, sur, afther all the compliments wor passed, the king 
sed he should go see her a bit ov the road, as it was late : 
so off he went. The moon had just got up, an' he walked 
akmsdde the saint at the uely side; but when he looked 
rouM to praise her/ an' pay her a little compliment, he got 
iich a frignt that he'd take his oath it wasn't her at all, so he 
wufflad to get bade to the queen. 

WfH, sur, next morning the oueen ordhered the long car to 
be got ready, with plenty oy clean straw in it, as in those 
times th^ had no coadies ; then regulated her life guards, 
twelye to ride before and twelve behind, the king at one side 
and the chief butler at the other, for without the butler she 
eooldn't do at aU, as every mile she had to stop the whole re- 
tfame till she'd get refiresmnent. In the meantime, St Bridget 
plaoed her nuns twenty-one mUes round the Curraffli. At 
Ust the thrumpet sounded, which gave notice that uie king 
was oonuiiff. As soon as they halted, six men lifted the queen 
up on the tiirone, which they Drought with them on the long 
car. The king ov coorse got up by her side. 

' Well, Bonui,' sez he in a whisper, 'what a laugh well 
have at Biddy, with her shawl I' 

' I don't know that neither,' sez the queen. ' It looks as 
thick as FinmocooVs boulsther, as it hangs over her shoulder.' 

' God save yer highness,* sed the saint, as she kem up to 
them. ' Why, ye sted mighty long. I had a snack ready for 
ye at one o'clock.' 

' Och, it's no matther,' sez the queen ; ' measure yer Int ov 
ground, and we then can have it in comfort.' 

So with that St Bridget threw down her shawl, which she 
had cunningly folded up. 

Now, sur, this shawl was made ov fine sewin' silk, all net- 
work, eadi mesh six feet square, and tuck thirty-six pounds 
oy sift, and employed six hundred and sixty nuns for three 
months making it. 

Wdl, sur, as I sed afore, she threw it on the ground. 

' Hers, Judy Conway, run to Biddy Conroy with this cor- 
ner, an' let hoe make an in the direckshin ov Kildare, an' be 
shure she runs the comer into the mmCttery, Here, you, Nelly 
Murphy, make off to KUcullen ; an* you, Katty Farrel, avray 
with you to Ballysax ; an' you, NeUy Doye, away to Arth- 
garvafl; an' you. Rose Began, in the direcksliin of Connell ; 
an' yon, Ellen Fogarty, away in the road to Maddenstown ; 
an* yon, Jenny PiveeJ, away to Airfield. Just hand it from 
ooe td t other. 

So giyin* three daps ov her hand* off they set fike hounds. 


an' in a minnit ye'd think a haul ov nuns wor ootched in the 
net. 

' Oh, millia murther !* sez the queen, ' she's stretchin' it over 
my daughter's ground.' 

' Oh, blud-an -turf!' sez the king, ' now she's stretohin* it 
over my son's ground. Galong, ye set ov thtndahamM,* sed- 
he to his life-euards ; ' galong, I say, an' stop her, else she'U 
cover all my dominions. 

" Oh fie, yer honour/ sez the chief butler ; ' if you break • 
yer word, I'm not shure ov my wages.' 

Well behould ye, sur, in less than two hours Saint Bridget 
had the whole Curragh covered. 

' Now see what a purty kittle of fish you've made ov it V 
sez the queen.* 

' No, but it's you, Mrs Queen O'Dermot, 'twas you agreed 
to thu.' 

' Ger out, ye oiild bosthoon,' sez the que^fi, ' ye desarve it 
all : ye might aisy guess that she'd chouse ye. Shure iv ye 
had a grain ov siose, ye iiiig:ht recollect how yer cousin King 
O'Toole was choused by Saint Kavin out ov all his ground 
by the saant stuffin' a lump ov a crow into the belly ov the 
ouldeoose.' 

' Well, Dorah, never mind ; if she makes a hole, I have a pee 
for it. Now, Biddy,' sez he, 'though I gave ye the ground, I 
forgot to tell ye that I only give it for a certain time. I now 
tell ye from this day forward you shall only have it while ye 
keep yer fire in.' " 

Here I lost the remainder of his discourse by my ill man*^ 
ners. I got so familiar with Mr Mowlds, and so mterested 
with his story, that I forgot my politeness. 

" And what about the fire, Pat?" said I, without consider- 
ation. 

Before I could recollect the offence, he turned on me with 
the eyes of a maniac — 

" The dhoul whidiper noUege into your ear. Pat ! — (hum) 
— Pat 1 — Pat 1 — ^this is freedom, with ail my heart." 

So saying, he strode away, mut^ring something between his 
teeth. However, I hope again to meet him, when I shall be a 
little more cantious in my address. 

=9-S=5=5 * / 

THE ELECTROTYPE. v'c< J^C v/i 

An daborate and very lucid article on the Electrotype aad/ 
Daguerreotyjpe, being a review of "An Account of Expe- 
riments in Electridty made by Thomas Spencer — Annals of 
Electridty, January 1840," and of the account of M. Da- 
euerre's discovery of Photogenic Drawing as published by 
himsdf, has appeared in that excdlent work " The West- 
minster Review* for September. Our space not allowing 
us to enter so fully into details as our admirable contem- 
porary, we present our readers with as condse an. article as 
the nature of the subject will permit, confining oursdves for 
the present to the Electrotype, as being less generally known, 
though not less curious. 

The dectrotype is another instance of the application of invi- 
sible elements to the uses of man, by which powers and influ- 
ences, of whose nature he is as yet wholly ignorant, are made 
subservient to his purposes, and obedient to his rule. 

To define accurately what electricity is, would be, as yet at 
least, impossible. Many conjectures have been, are, and will 
be hazarded, but the knowledge of its production, power, and 
effects, is only in its infancy, and so full of promise of a gigan- 
tic growth, that time will be better spent in its cultiviUion 
than in debating upon what it is. 

The truth of this proposition is fully borne out by the sub- 
ject ^f our present paper ; for whilst many scientific men have 
been exhausting their energies in the production of plausi- 
ble theories upon the nature of the dectric fluid, other more 
matter-of-fact philosophers have addressed themsdves to its 
application ; and whilst some of these devote themselves to 
the devdopement of its motive powers, in the well-foimded hope 
of its superseding steam, others press its services to far differ- 
ent uses. Amongst the last, Mr Spencer holds a foremost 
place. 

Before entering into the description of the dectrotn»e, wo 
must say a few words on the subject of dectricity to the less 
informed of our readers. The dectric fluid, as it is called, 
may be produced in various ways : the most ordinary is by 
the friction of glass against silk, as exemplified in the dec- 
trical machine, which is familiar to almost every one. But 
galyanic and vdtaic electridty is differently produced. In 
aU cases its productioi| is t)ie consequence of combination* 
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bat particularly in the galTanio battery and voltaic circle* 
The latter, being Mr Spencer's apparatus, we shall briefly 
describe. 

An ordinary voltaic circle is formed by a plate of zinc and 
another of copper being placed upright in a vessel containing 
acid or a saline solution. Zinc is more oxidisablethan copper, 
that is, it has a mater affinity to, or inclination to unite itself 
with, the gas ciuled oxy^n, the combination of which with 
the particles of metal prodoces that appearance iddch is called 
" rust." Whilst the zinc and copper are separate, the oxygen 
df the fluid operates upon both ; but if they are united by 
means of a wire connected with each, the oxygen fbrsakes the 
copper altogether, and proceeds with inoreasM force to unite 
with the zmc, and a current of electricity is immediately 
formed, which proceeds firom the line plate through the fluid 
medium to the copper, thence a^ong the connecting wire to the 
zinc, and thence round again in a constant drculatinj^ stream, 
until the zinc has been entirely decomposed, or oxidised. 

Electridty being thus produced by comUnation, its pro- 
gress and effects are marked by a wonderftil power of separa- 
tion or decomposition, whidi it exerts upon substances broiu^ht 
within the circle ; and this is the power which Mr Spencer has 
turned to his use, the ereat object wMcli he has at present in 
view being the multiphcation of engraved plates of copper for 
the purpose of printmc; from. 

Evenr person who nas seen metal of any description in a 
state of fusion, must have remarked that it never forms a 
thin fluid such as water, capable of insinuating itself into the 
smallest interstices, but is what would be called thick even at 
the ^ercest heat> consequently incapable of entering into such 
fine scratches as are necessary to oe accurately and clearly 
defined upon an engraved plate. A^ain, the contraction and 
expansion of all metals by the apphcation of heat and cold, 
would ofier an almost insuperable bar to the utility of casting, 
even if the fusion could be rendered perfect. But the applica- 
tion of electricity removes all the inconveniences, and opens 
a new field of science. 

Mr Spencer's apparatus consists of an earthenware vessel, 
in which is suspended another, much smaller, of earthenware 
or wood, with a bottom formed of plaster-of-Paris. Into the 
larger vessel is poured a saturated solution of copper (the 
copper bein^ dbsolved in sulphuric acid) sufficient to rise up 
along the sides of the lesser one, which is filled with the acid 
or saune solution intended to opeifate upon the zinc. The 
plaster-of-Paris being very porous, allows the two liquids to 
meet in its cells, but prevents them from mixing ; hj permit- 
ting them to meet, however, the current of electricity is en- 
abled to circulate through all. In the larger vessel, and be- 
neatb the bottom of tiie smaller one, is placed the copper plate 
from which the cast is to be taken, or upon which the pattern 
is to be raised. It is suspended bv the wire, which is to con- 
nect it with the zinc, being fiixea on the edge of the inner 
vessel, in which is the zinc plate, suspended by its connecting 
wire. The two vrires are then brought into contact, fixed 
toother by a screw, and the voltaic o&cle is complete. The 
acid in the upper vessel attacks the zinc, the electric current 
descends through the plaster bottom, thence through the so- 
lution of copper, where its separating or decompNOsing power is 
brought into operation, causing the infinitely minute particles 
of copper suspended in the somtion to separate from the sul- 
phuric add, and descend upon the plate, through which itself 
proceeds to the wire, and so rotmd again. 

Now, here is probably the most wondered part of the pro- 
cess. .It is only on the copper plate that the particles of cop- 
per, disengaged from the solution, will descend and settie. If 
the copper be varnished, or covered with a coat of wax, they 
will not deposit themselves or go together at all ; but where 
they find the dean surface of the metal, they at once not only 
settle, but fix and adjust themselves in their proper forms, 
building up as it were a metal structure, not eccentric or un- 
even, but forming a oorrect plate of new metal, so pure, so 
hard, and so free from defect or extraneous matter, that 
engravers prefer copper plates thus formed to any other for 
working upon. But the perfection of this operation consists 
in the wonderful accuracy with which the nnest lines of the 
most beautiful engravings are copied : the particles which 
float in the solution are so indefinitely small, that they can 
enter into the finest cuts, the slightest scratches ; and as they 
undergo no process of beating or cooling, their form is in no- 
wise utered. 

We have already observed, that if the plate of metal be 
covered, even with varnish, th© particles will not descend or 


form upon it ; nevertheless, if some slight substance be not^ 
interposed, the depositinp^ particles adhere so firmly to it tjd 
to be inseparable, and it is upon this property that one of tiie 
processes— that of engravii)g in relief on a plate of copper— ^ 
entirely depends for success. When a cast of an eufi^aved 
plate b required, the plate must be coated with bee s-waXi- 
mixed with a littie spirits of turpentine. It is laid on the 
plate in a lump imd melted, and when just cooling iA w^ed off, 
when, althougn apparently clean, enough remains to iiiterposd 
between the new and original plates, and prevent a too 8tron# 
cohesion. It is not necessary that the engraved plate should 
be copper : it may be for instance lead or type metal, in wiudl 
case it need not be waxed, as the application of heat, expand- 
ing the metals unequally, causes them at once to start asunder. 

A piece of wire having been soldered to the back of the plate, 
its back and edges shouM be covered with a double coat of thidt 
varnish, or it may be embedded in a box with plaster-of-Paris 
or Roman cement. This precaution is necessary, to prevent 
the plate from being indosed, and to limit the (bpodtioB to a 
proper extent. 

It may now be suspended in the apparattis, and tiie wires 
beinff placed in contact, tile operatiop begins. Particle by 
particle the new metal is formea, until the plate is of suffident 
thickness, when it is withdrawn, and heat being applied, the 
two plates are separated, one bdng the exaot counterpart, in 
relief, of tbe other. Care must be ^en in all cases to chanre 
the solution of copper frequentiy, for by merely adding, £e 
separated particles of the sulphuric acid would accumulate 
to such extent as to mar or injure the operation. 

From the plate thus formed in relief, as many casts as may 
b« required can be obtained, by making it the mould. 

To copy or multiply medals and coins the operation is very 
simple, ^r a mould can be easily obtained by compressing 
the mi^al or coin between two plates of milled sheet lea|a, and by 
varnishing the lead round the impression, the dep^t will be 
formed in the hollow only ; and for this purpose a verr simple 
apparatus will suffice, and one that may be very easily maae. 
For the outer vessel an ordinary glass tumbler or finger-bowl 
will answer ; and for the inner, a cylindrical gas-glass, having 
a bottom made of plaster-of-Paris. The solution of copper 
bebg in the tumbler, and the acid with the zinc in the gas- 

flass, the mould should be suspended by its conducting vrire 
etween the bottoms, the wire of the zinc connected witb it, 
and the operation wUl proceed. In all cases it must be ob- 
served that the edge or the mould should be up, as, if it be 
placed horizontally, extraneous substances, simong by their 
own weight, may oe deposited upon it. 

To produce a raised design upon a plate of copper, or as It 
is rather erroneously styleC " £ngraving in Rehef," the ope- 
ration is thus performea :-* 

The plate upon which the desi|;n b to be raised having had 
the conducting wire soldered to it, is covered with a coat of 
wax about one-eighth of an inch or less in thidmess, and upon 
the surface of this coat the design is drawn. With a graver, 
the end of which must be of the form of a thin parallebgram, 
so as to make Grooves in the wax equally broaot at the bottom 
as at the top, uie lines of the drawing are to be carefrdly cut 
down to the plate ; care being taken that the plate is per- 
fectiy cleaned throughout each line, and also that the grooves 
are not narrower at the bottom than at the top. In order to 
lay the surface of the copper at the bottom of the erooves per- 
fectiy bare, the plate must be immersed in dilutea nitric acid 
(three parts of water to one of acid), and the particles of wax 
that may have escaped the CTaver are driven off by the fumes 
of the add. The plate is then placed in the apparatus, tbe 
circle closed as before, and the operation commences. As the 
partides of copper require a metallic base, they avoid the wax 
and seek the metal in tne grooves ; they there attach themsdves 
to it, and to each other, until the hollows are quite fUled up, 
when the plate is removed. If the surfaces of the ridges thus 
built \ip be not perfectiy smooth, a piece of pumice stone or 
smooth flag, with water, being rubbed to them, will soon re- 
duce them, after which the wax can be melted and deaned off 
with spirito of turpentine ; and so firm is this formation of 
metal thus raised, both in the adherence of its particles to 
each other and to the original plate, that it may be printed 
from at any ordinary printing-press. 

One general remark applies to the production of dectrotype 
copper, and it is, that the strength and soUdit^ of the forma- 
tion depends upon the slowness and deliberation of the pro- 
cess. The more slowly and deliberately the partides sepa- 
rate from the solution and proceed to their places, the moro 
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iUIy thejr appear to take them up, and the more firmly they 
•dhere ; wmlst on the contrary, if the operation be hurried, the 
metal is brittle, so muoh so as sometimes to powder nnder tn 
ordinary pressure. The thicker and finer the partition of 
plaster between the two fluids, the more slightly are they 
eoonected, and consequently the slower is the circulation of 
the electricity. The proper length of time to be allowed for 
the process varies accordm? to Uie nature of the work, and 
the strength or solidity required. Forty-eirht hours seems to 
be the least time for rormmg a design in reOef, and somewhat 
more than a week for a plata with sunk lines. 

The laws which govern matter are mysterious. The en- 
tire of this process is so wonderful, that to descant upon it 
would be unnecessarT ; and, after all, it is but another step 
taken upon Uie path of science, each advance upon whidi, 
whilst disclosing new scenes and greater wonders, u only the 
oeedful preliminary to another wmch will display yet more ! 


TH£ FIELD OF KUNNERSDORF. 

(raoH TBB oiaiuN or tikdob.) 
Bvf is exiled from the bowers of Twilight ; 

Leaf and flower are droophig in the wood ; 
And the stars, as on a dark-stained skylight. 

Glass their ancient glory in the flood. 
Let me here, where nifhtwinds through the yew sing, 

Where the moon is diary of her bmuns, 
Consecrate an hour to monmfVxl musing 

Over Man and Han's delirious dreams. 
Pines and yews ! envelope me in deeper, 

Donner aliadow, sombre as the grave. 
While with moans, as of a troubled sleeper, 

Gloomily above my head ye wave 1 
Let mine eve look down from hence on yonder 

Battle-plain, which Night in pity dulls-— 
Let my sad imagination ponder 

Over Kunnersdorf,* that Place of Skulls I 

Dost thou re-illume these wastes, O Summer ? 

Hast thou raised anew thpr trampled bowers ? 
Will the wild bee come agam a hummer 

Here, within the houses of thv flowers ? 
Can thy sunbeams lig^ht,.thy mild rains water 

This Aceldema, this human soil. 
Since that dark day of redundant slaughter 

When the blooa of men flowed here uke oil? 
Ah, yes I Nature, and Thou, God of Nature, 

Ye are ever bounteous ! — Man alone, 
Man it is whoee frenzies desolate your 

World, and make it in sad truth his own 1 

Here saw Frederick fall his bravest warriors — 

Master of thy World, thou wert too great I 
Heaven had need to stablish curbine-barriers 

'Gainst thine inroads on the World of Fate I 
O, could all thy coronals of splendour 

Dupe thy memory of that ghastly day ? 
Coula the Muses, could the Gracesf render 

Smooth and bright a corse-o*ercovered way ? 
No ! the accusing olood-gouts ever trickle 

Down each red leaf of thy chaplet -crown \ 
Men fell here, as com before the sidde. 

Fell, to aggrandise thy false renown I 
Here the veteran drooped beside the spring^d. 

Here sank Strength and Symmetry in line— 
Here crushed Hope and ^^pmg Valour mingled, 

And, Destroyer, the wild work was thine I 

What and wherefore is this doom Ainereal ? 

Whence this Tide of Bebg*s flow and ebb ? 
Why rends Destiny the fine material 

Of Ejostenee's divinest web ? 
Vainly ask we I — ^Dim age calls to dim age — 

Answer, save an echo, oometh none — 
Are stands Blan, of Life in Death an image, 

Thertf invisibly. The Living One \ 

Storm-clouds lour and muster in the Distance — 
While, begirt with wrecks by sea and land, 

* ArOlJiceDear F^rBBkftMt on th« Oder, in which FVederidctheGxviitwM 
Mated on the 13th August 1769, in one of the bloodiest bettlee of modern 
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f ' An allufUm to Frederick's Utereiy pursuits. 


Time, upon the far shore of Existence, 
Counts each wavedrop swallowed by the sand. 

Generation chases generation, 
Downbowed by the same tremendous yoke— . 

No cessation, and no explication — 
Birth_Xt/6-.Death ;_the StiUnesa..^JF^iU-and 
Smoke ! 

Here, then, Frederick, formidable Sover^gnl 

Here in presence of these whitened bones. 
Swear at length to cherish Peace, and govern 

So, that Men may learn to reverence Thrones ! 
1 repudiate blooilbougfat fame, and hearken 

To the myriad Mrituess^voiced Dead, 
Ere the Sternness^ shall lay down to darken 

In the Silentnessjl thy crownless head 1 
Shudder at the dire pbantasmagory 

Of the Slain who perished' here by thee, 
And abhor all future wreaths of glory 

Gathered from the baleful cypress-tree 1 

Lofty souls disdain or dread the laurel — 

Iiero is a poor exchange for Man ; 
Adders lurk in green spots : such the moral 

Taught by mstory since her school began. 
Csesar slain, the victim of his trophies, 

Bayazeed§ expiring in his cage. 
All the Csesars, all the sabre-Sophies, 

Preach the same sad homily each age. 
One drugged winecup dealt with Alexander, 

And his satraps scarce had shared afresh 
Half the empires of the World-Commander, 

Ere the chamel-worms had shared his flesh. 

Though the rill roU down from Life's creen mountain 

Bright through festal dells of youthral days, 
Soon uie waters of that glancing fountain 

In the Vale of Years must moult its rays. 
There the pil^^rim, on the bridge that, bounding 

Life's domain, frontiers the wolds of Death, 
Startled, for the first time hears resounding 

From Eternity a Voice which saith — 

" AlX WHICH IS MOT PimE SHALL MBLT AMD WITBUB — 

Lo ! THE Desolator's arm is ba&b. 
And where Man is. Truth shall trace him 

THITHER, 

Be hb curtained round with glooji or glare." 

M. 


t Death. 


I TboGnve. 


9 Jisiuet II. 


FINE LADS. 


Wx have a mortal aversion to fine lads. And, wherefore, 
{nrav ? Why, because in nine cases out of ten, if not posi- 
tively in ever^ case, they are the dullest and most insipid of 
all human bemps : they are fi[Ood, inoffensive creatures, cer- 
tainly, but oh, uey are dreaiunl bores t If you doubt it, just 
you take an hour of a fine lad's company, with nobody present 
out yourselves. Shut yourself up m a room with him for that 
space of time, and if you don't ever after, as Ion? as you live, 
stand in dread and awe of the society of fine lack, you must 
be differently constituted from other men, and amongst other 
rare gifts must possess that of being bore-proof. 

But, pray, what after all is a fine lad? To the possession 
of what quality or qualities is he indebted for this very ami- 
able sort of character ? 

Why, these are questions which, like many others, are 
much more easily put than answered. But, speaking from 
our own knowleci^ and experience, we should say that it is 
not the presence, out the absence — ihe entire absence of every 
quality, good, bad, and indifferent, that constitutes the fine 
lad ; and hence his intolerable insipidity. 

The fine lad is a blank, a cipher, a vacuum, a nonentity, a 
ring without a circumference, a footless stocking without a 
leg. In disposition he is neither sweet, sour, nor bitter ; in 
temper, neitner hot nor cold; in spirit, neither merry nor sad. 
He is in fact, so far as any thing positive can be said of him, 
a mere concentration of negatives. In person he is neither 
long nor short, neither fat nor lean, neither stout nor slender. 
There must in short be a total absence of all meaning, sJl 
expression, all character, in the happy individual whom every 
body will agree in calling a fine lacL 
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Between the fine lad and the world the matter stands thns : 
the latter finding him destitute of all distinctive eharaeteris- 
tics, is greatly at a loss what to make of him. It cannot in 
conscience call him clever, and it does not like to say he is an 
mss, so it good-naturedly calls him a fine lad, taking shelter 
in tiie yagueness and inaefiniteness of the term, since nobody 
can say precisdy what a fine lad reaJly means. Unlike most 
other repu^tions, that of the fme lad is wholly undisputed: 
it is generally bestowed on him by universal consent — ^no dis- 
sentient voice — every body agrees in calling him a fine lad. 
This is well, and must be a source of great comfort and satis- 
faction to the fine lad himself. 

We have stated that nobody can say precisely what a fine 
lad really is, and this is true, generally speaking. But there 
is notwithstanding some degree of meaning attached to the 
term : it means, so far as it means any thing, a soft, meek, sim- 
pering, unresistii^ creature, who will aBow himself to be 
kicked and cuffed about by any body and every body with- 
out resenting it, and who will take quietly any given quantity 
of abuse you choose to heap upon hun. This we imag^e to 
be the true reason why people call him a fin^ lad, just because 
he offers them,. whether right or wrong, no resistance; hence 
it is too, we have no doubt, that he is so general a favourite. 
As most people have a great fancy for having as much of 
tlieir own way as possible, and as they find themselves much 
jostled and opposea in the indulgence of this laudable propen- 
sity by those who are bent on naving the same enjoyment, 
tbcv are delighted when they meet with one who readily 
makes way for them, and reward his simplicity by dicing 
him on the h'ead, and calling him a fine lad. 

The fine lad is a goose, poor fellow — no doubt of it— a de-. 
cided goose, but he cannot help that : it is no fault of his ; 
he means well, and is a most civil and obliging creature — all 
smiles and good nature. Being in reality good for little or 
nothing, having no activity, no tact whatever of any kind, the 
fine lad would in most cases be rather ill off as regards his 
temporalities, but for his steadiness. He is generally steady, 
and of s(>ber and regular habits ; and this, together with his 
extremely civil demeanour and inoffensive disposition, helps 
him on, and secures 'him in comfortable and respectable 
bread. You vnll thus for the most part find the fine lad in a 
well-doing way — ^in a good situation probably, and with evenr 
prospect of advancement. His employer likes him for his 
mtegrity and docility. He confesses that he is by no means 
clever, m fact that he is rather stupid ; but, then, he is a fine 
lad. This character he gives him to every body, and every 
body acknowledges its justice, and calls him a fine lad too. 

Fine lads are in great favour with the ladies, and no won- 
der, for fine lads are remarkably attentive to them : they 
•make the best of all beaus. Thus it is that you are sure to 
find at least one fine lad at every tea party you go to. You 
know him at once by his soft speech and maiden-like smile, 
and by the readiness with which he undertakes, and the ouiet 
gentleness with which he performs, the task of handing alwut 
tiie tea-bread, and discharging the other little duties of the 
occasion. At ail this sort of work the fine lad is unapproach- 
able — it is his element — here, if nowhere else, he shines 
resplendant. Hif h in favour, however, as fine lads are with 
the fair sex, wo have sometimes thought that there was fully 
more of esteem than admiration in the feeling with which 
they contemplate his character. They like his society, and 
have at all times their softest words and blandest smiles 
ready for him ; but we much doubt if he is iust the sort of man 
they would choose for a husband. 'W'e rather think not. We 
suspect they see in his nature something too much akin to 
their own, to allow of their ever thinking of him in the light 
of a protector. 

The fine lad, however, does get married sometimes, and in 
justice to him, we are bound to say, always makes an excel- 
lent husband. • He is gentle, kind, and indulgent : for the fine 
lad generally remains, in spirit at least, a fine lad to the last. 
So the ladies had better take this into consideration, having 
our authority f<^r so doing, and henoeforth look on fine la£ 
with more seriousness than they have hitherto done. O. 


Fn>BiJTT..~This virtue is displayed in the fulfihnent of 
prondses, ii^ether expressed or imphed, in the conscientious 
scrupulous discharge of the duties of friendsbqi, and in the 
keeping; of secrets. It is therefore a great virtue, and may 
be used as a decisive test of character. He who has it is 
entitled to confidence and respect; he who iaoki it merits 


contempt If a man careAilly perfbrma his pfotniima, may w«a 
not coimde in him? If he violates them, mint we not deapla* 
him ? If we find a person is true to Mendshro, we may 1m 
sure that he has just perceptions of vutue. if we find ea« 
who betrays a friend, or who is guilty of any species of trea- 
chery, we cannot doubt that he is essentially base and oomipt^ 
To those who cannot keep a secret, we commend an anecdote 
of Charles II. of England, which ought to be engrared upon 
the heart of every man. When importuned to comnranicate 
something of a private nature, the subtle monarch said, " Caa 
you^keep a secret?" ** Most faithfully," returned the noUe- 
man. '* So can I," was the laconic and severe answer of the 
king. Let parents, who desire that their children should pos- 
sess the respect of the community, and en|oy the pleasures of 
friendship, take care to imbue them with fidelity of diameter. 
— Hresiae Education^ bjf S. G. Goodrich, 

Anscdotb <* Guzzling Pete," ahalf-witted country wight, 

and the town's jest, came home one rainy Saturday nifht so 
« darkly, deeply, beautifully bhu,'* that he went to bed with 
his hat and boots on, and his old cotton umbrdla under his 
arm. He eot up about two o'clock the next afternoon, dnunk 
with last night, ' and took his vray to the meeting-honse. Rev. 
Dr B — -~ was at Ids " 17thly" in the second of six divisioiis 
of a very comprehensive body of Hc^kinsian divinity, when 
** Guzzling Pete" entered the church with an egg ineadi hand. 
He saw as through a glass darkly, and with evident conumsera- 
tion, a man in black, very red in the face, for the day was op- 

Sressively warm, who seemed to utter something wiUi a grrat 
eal of vehemence, while a considerable number of those under- 
neath hun were fast asleep — among them Deacon C » with 
his shiny-bald head leaning against the wall. Pete, unobs e rv e d 
by the minister, balanoedhis egg, and with tolerable aim plas- 
tered its contents directly above the deacon's pate! Hearinf 
the concussion, the worthy divine paused in his diseoarae, and 
looked daggers at the maudlin visitor. <* Never mind, onde," 
exclaimed the intrudor : "jest you go on a-talkin' — FU keep 
*em awake for you f" By this time the congregatiaa were tho> 

roughly aroused. "Mr L ," said tl^ reverend pastor, 

with a seeming du^ity, which in his mortification he could 
scarcely have felt, ana addressing a «<tiding-inan" near the 

door, ** Mr L , won't you have the kindness to remove that 

poor creature fh>m £he aisle ? I fear that he is sick." **Sickr 
stammered our qualmish hero, as he began to confirm the fears 
of the dergyman by very active symptoms ; " s-i-c-*/ — jee, 
and it's enough to make a dog sioL t4] sit under such stupid 
preadun' as your'n: it's more'n I can stand under I Yes, 
take me out — ^the quicker the better I" 

The Ass. — The ass performs so many useful duties besides 
his choragic functions in our community, that he cannot be 
respectfully omitted. He is called a bad vocalist, though some 
amateurs prefer him to the mule ; but he is perhaps under- 
rated. There are many notes wUdi alone are shocking to 
the ear, that have in concert an agreeable harmony. The 
gabble of the goose is not unpleasant in the orchestra of the 
bam-yard, and there are many instances, no doubt, in whidi 
braying would improve harmony. If one looks dose into 
nature, he will find nothing, not even the gargle of the firoe- 
pond, created in vain. At Musard's they often improve the 
spirit of a gallopade by the sudden clank and crash of a diaia 
upon a hollow platform, with now and then a scream like the 
war-whoop of we Scminoles. What the Italians understand, 
and what most other naUons do not, is the harmonious com- 
position of discordant sounds. If a general concert of natnre 
could be formed, the crow as well as the lugfatingale would be 
necessary to the perfect symphony ; and it is likdy even the 
file and hand-saw might be made to discourse excellent music. 
But even in a solo, uie ass, according to Coleridge, hasiiis 
merits. He has certainly the merit of execution. He com- 
mences with a few prelusive notes, gently, as if essaying hb 
organs, rising in a prog^resshre swell to enthusiasm, and then 
gradually dies away to a pathetic dose ; an exact prototype 
of the best German and Italian compositions, sad a living 
sanction of the genuine and authentic instructions of the Aca* 
demie de Musique. 
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THE SOUND AND ISLAND OF DALKEY, COUNTY OF DUBLIN. 


Thb little rock; island of Dalke}' forms tlie south-ematem 
•itremil; of the Bay of Dublin, as tlie bold and nearly insu- 
lated promoDtorj of Uowth forou its north-eastern termina- 
tion. It is separated from the mainland of the parish from 
which it takes, or to which, perhaps, it gives its oame, hy a 
channel called Dalkej Sound, which is abont nine hundred 


blj safe and coATenient harbour, sjid was' the prinmpal anchor- 
age for ihipa &eauentiiig the little castellated seaport town 
4tf Dalksj, fron which merdiandise was transferred to Dnblin, 
aa nfell bj boats ai bj oars. Hence also the harbour of Dal- 
kej WM fraqnantlj used in former times on state occasions for 
tlw enbaikMon or laading of the Irish viceroys and other 


here in 1366, and Sir John Stanley, the deputy of the Marquis 
of Dahlia, in the followina; year. In 1414, Sir John Talbot, 
then Lord Fumival, and ^terwards the renowned Earl of 
Shrewsbury, landed here as Viceroy of Ireland ; and in 1468, 
Sir lUchard Edgecombe embarked at this harbour for Eng- 
land, after having taken the bomsge and oattis of fidelity of 
the noirilitT who bad espoused the cause of Lambert Simad. 
Here also landed Sir Edward Bcllingham, Lord-Lientenant in 
1MB, ud Sit AulhoDy 8( Leger in 1^53 ; and it was from 


this harbour that the Earl of Sussex, in 1556, embarked a 
lartre body of forces to oppose the Scottish invaders at the isle 
of Rathlin ; and lasclv, a^kin. it was here that the unfortonate 
Sir John PeiTDt landed as viceroy in 1584, The converaioB 
of this sound into an asylum harboor was at one time cmitem- 

Elated by government, and a plan for the porpose was proposed 
V the Committee of Inland Navigation ; but from certain 
objections which were mode to it, the project was abandoned. 
The sitnatioD would certainly have been a more imposing and 
m^ificent one than that ultimatoly chosen. 

The island of Dalkey is of a nearly oval form, having ■ 
very irregular surface, in part rocky, and in part consistmg 
of a fertile salt marsh, very valuable for the cure of sick cat- 
tie, who by feeding on it quickly recover and fatten. It is 


west, and comprisei abont twenty-ni 
shore is rocky, and in some parts precifatoos, and it 
the most beantifol viewi or the Myi i * " '" 
Amonr Mveral springs of ft«sh water . ... ._. 
west side has lo^ been considered to possess sanative pro- 
perties, and was formerly much resorted to for the core of 
scurvy and other diseases. On the same side there are the 
roofless walls of an ancient churd) dedicated to St Benet or 
Benedict, the patron of the parish ; and at its south-eastern 
exUwBiij thus ia abatt«r;, and » lUrl«Ilo tower which dif- 
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fers from all the other structures of this class erected on the 
Irish coast, in having its entrance not at the side but on its 
top. It is traditionallj stated that during the remarkable 
plague wfiich visited Dublin in 1^75, many of the dtiaens fled 
to tins island for safety. 

Dalkey island has several smaller ones contiguous to it, one 
of which, denominated Lamb Island, is covered with grass, 
wliile the others present a surface of bare granite. Of the 
latter islets one is called Clare Rock, and another the Maiden 
Rock, an appeUajtion derived from a tradition said to be of 
twelve hundred years' antiquity,' that twelve youn^ maidens 
from Bullock and Dalkey havmg gone over to this rock to 
gather duUisk^ they were overtaken by a sudden storm so 
violent as to prohibit assistance from the larger island, and all 
miserably perished. To the north of these islands is situ- 
ated the group of rocks called the MugUns, extending one 
hundred and thirty-two yards in length, and seventy-one in 
width. On those rooks, m 1765, the pirates Mac Kimey and 
Gidley were hanged in chains for the murder of Captain Glass. 

Most of the features we have thus noticed, together with a 
portion of the adjacent shore of the bay, are exhibited in our 
prefixed illustration ; and to the older citizens of our metropo- 
lis, as well as to many others of our countrymen, they must, 
we think, awaken many stirring recollections of the striking 
changes in the appearance of the scenery in many districts 
adjacent to the city, as well as in the character of the citixens 
themselves, which have taken place within the present cen- 
tury. It does not, indeed, require a very g^eat age for any 
of us Dublinians to remember when the country along the 
southern shore of our beautiful bay, from Dunleary to the 
land's-^d on Dalkey common, presented a nearly uniform 
dbaraoter of wildness and solitude — heathy grounds, bro- 
ken only by masses of granite rocks, and tufts of blossomy 
fiirEe, without culture, and, except in the little walled villages 
of Bullock and Dalkey, almost uninhabited. The distnot 
known as the Commons of Dalkey, which extended from the 
village to the eastern extremity of the bay, '* the Sound," or 
channel lying on its north-east, and the rocky hill of Dalkej 
on its south — ^this in particular was a lociJity of singularly 
romantic beauty, a creation of nature In her most sportive 
mood, and whoUy untouched, as it wonld appear, by the hand 
of man. Giant masses of granite rocks, sometimas form- 
ine detached groups, and at others arranged into semidr* 
ciuar and even circular ledges, gave the greatest variety and 
inequalities of surface, and formed numerous dells of the 
greenest sward, so sins^arly wild and secluded that the elves 
Siemselves might jtistly claim them as their own. To these 
natural features should be added those of the rocky iron- 
bound coast, with Its llttUi poves, oommandiiif from ita ^^% 

the most delightful views of Killiney Bay, the Sound, the 
Island of Dalkej, and the Bay of Dublin. These latter fea- 
tures still remain, and can never change ; but of all the others 
which we have noticed, what is there left ? Scarcely a vestige 
that would remind the spectator of jn*hat the locality had 
been. The rocks have been nearly all removed, or converted 
into building materials for an assemblage of houses of all kinds 
of fantastic construction, surroundea for the most part by 
hieh and unsightly stone walls ; and, except in the views ob- 
tamed from some spots in it, the picturesque beauty of Dalkey 
common is g^ne for ever. 

The common of Dalkey is now a place of life — a suburb, as 
we might say, of the city ; but at the period to which we have 
alluded, it was ordinarily a scene of the most desert soli- 
tude. A few cottages stretching from the village along its 
•obthem boundary, and a solitary cabin originiuly built by 
miners, and which still remains, were the only habitations to 
be seen. But though thus uninhabited, it was not at all times 
a scene of loneliness. On Sundays and other holidays its rocks 
and dells were peopled with numerous pio-nic or sod parties 
of the middle class of the citisens. The song went round, 
and the echoes were startled by the merry notes of the fiddle 
or the flute, to which the several groups of happy dancers 
footed the Irish jig and country dance. Nor were such pic- 
nics confined exclusively to the dtisens of the middle class 
— ^the sporters of janntmg cars and jingles. Parties of the 
higher ranks occasionally assembled nere on week days, and 
hia. their rural fetes on a larger and more magnificent scale. 
It was our own good fortune to be an invited guest to one of 
these, of which we may be permitted to give some account, as 
an example of a state of manners and usages of society in Ire- 
land now no longer to be found in persons of the class to 
wUoli W9 refer, It wm a pio^oio {Murty giyenby thQ Alexaa- 


ders, the Armits, and the present popular and deservedly ho- 
noured veteran tiie Commander of the Forces in Ireland 

then lieutenant-colonel of the 18th or Royal Irish Fusileers, 
whioh were at the time quartered in Dublin. On the morning 
of as beautiful a day in June as ever came, the inhabitants of 
the leading thoroughfares of the city, and those aJong the road 
side from Dublin to Dunleary, were surprised by the unaaual 
crowds of open carriages of all kinds conveying the youth and 
beauty of the aristocracy of the metropolis to the diosen 
scene ; and when the fine band of the Fusileers, in their mag- 
nificent full-dress uniforms of blue and gold, were seen to pass 
along on the same route, innumerable parties of the inferior 
ranks of the inhabitants of the city and south-eastern suburbs 
were hastily formed to follow in their wake. At noon, or a 
little after, not only the majority of the original party were 
assembled in a beautiful and extensive jpreen amphitheatre, 
surrounded by rocky cliffs, but those cuffs were themselves 
covered by^ a crowd of smaller parties — tributary stars around 
the more splendid galaxy that occupied the centre of the bril- 
liant scene. 

Two splendid marquees were erected at an early hour in 
the morning — one for the accommodation of the ladies, the 
other for the dinner party ; and two beautiful pleasure-yachts 
which conveyed a portion of the Invited to the scene, rested 
at anchor in the Sound, and with their white sails and coloured 
streamers contributed theur share of life and beauty to the 
landscape. Let the reader then imaeine vfhat a spectacle was 
presented when the groups of quadnlle-dancers — ^the beauty 
and i^allantry of the metropolis and its vicinity — commenced 
danomg on the greensward to the music of one of the finest of 
military bands — ^what a delight to the happy multitude of spec- 
tators who looked on at the graceful and tempered gaiety of 
high life I The mind of the aecomplished painter Wattean, in 
his finest pictures of ibibfetet ehamvetrea of the French, never 
eonceived any thing so exquisitely beautifel and romantio. 

This party did not disperse till after sunaet. Mter an early- 
dinner, danomg waa again resumed ; and it is worthy^ of remark 
that throughout the day there was not a sinj^le instance of 
rudeness or indeoorum on the part of the uninvited spectators 
— no attempt even to approach beyond the natural rocky 
boundary wnioh they had oaosen for themselvea—and that the 
festtftiiea were oonduded with mutual pleasure to aU the par- 
ties who had participated in them. Alas 1 of the gay party 
then assembled — ^the gontle maidens in all the bloom of youth- 
ful beauty, the firank voudg soldiers, the men of fortune, the 
deliffhtedf parents— 4>t all these how many now lie low 1 More, 
reaoer, than yon could possibly imagine I Vor oaa we avoid 
exolaiming aeain« alas that such scenes of ralioiial pleasure, 
in which taeld^iar and the humbler classes came together in 
healthful and innocent enioyment, are not now to be seen in 
our country as they were heretofore ! 

But while our memory with changeful feelings of pleasure 
and of pain fondly lingers on the brilliant scene we have 
attempted to sketch, we must not forget that our subject 
requires of us a notice of festivities of a very different character 
of which Dalkey was in former times the scene — ^when Dublin 
and its suburbs poured forth their crowds to enjoy the fun and 
drolleries of the crowning of Dalkey*s insular king 1 — when 
Dalkey, its Common, its Sound, and its Island, on a June 
day annually for several years, presented a spectacle of life, 
gaiety, good-humour, and enjoyment, such perhaps as was 
rarely ever exhibited elsewhere. What a glorious day was 
this for the Dunleary, Bullock, and Dalkey IxMitmen I Gene- 
rous fellows ! they would take over his migesty's lieges to 
his empire for almost nothing — ^frequently for nothmg ; but, 
being aetermined enemies to lisentedsm, uiey would not allow 
them to depart on the same terms, but would mulct those with 
taxes ad libitum who desired to abandon th«r oomitry. And 
again, what a glorious day was this for the jingle-drivers of 
the Blackrock, the noddy-drivers, and the drivers of all otiier 
sorts of hired carriages m Dublin I Has it never occurred to 
the Railroad people to revive these forgotten frolics ? ¥^at 
a harvest they might reap! But what do we say? The 
thing is impossible. The mirthful temperament, the thought- 
less gaiety, the wit and humour that characterised the citizens 
in those days, are gone for ever. The Dublinians have become 
a grave, thonghtfm, and serious people — ^we had almost said, 
a dull one. Their fkces no longer wear a cheerful and happy- 
look ; the very youths of our metropolis seem to be ignorant 
of what merriment is, or at best to suppose that it consbts io. 
puffinff tobacco smoke ! 

Ah I yery different wero the netiomi of tbeir pred«ce9i9n« 
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the nobflitj and gentry of his Bii^eBtj the King of Dalkey ! 
Smoking wonld not at all hare suited thdr mercurial tern* 
p^ament : it would hare been the last thing that thej would 
haye thought of to have had theb tonfues tied and their 
mouths contorted into ugliness in the rimeulonslj serious ef- 
fort to hold a cigar between the lips, and look absurdly im- 
portant 1 These fellows thought that mouths were giren for 
a rery different purpose — to sing the manly song, to throw 
forth, not douds of tobacco smoke, but flashes of wit and hu- 
mour ; and we are inclined to think they were right. 

We are not about to describe the annual oeremony of the 
coronation of the Dalkey king, though we should glady do so 
if we had the power, for the memorr of it, as an interesting 
illustration of the character of Irish society in days not yery 
remote, should not be allowed to die. We haye mdeed been 
an eye-witness of some of these brilliant iblUes, but we were 
young at the time, and our memory only retains a general 
mipression of them. We can recollect that the green island 
figured in our woodcut, as weU as the common, presented 
one mass of liring bongs, gaily dressed and arranged into 
groups of happy parties,^ea6h with its own musicians. We can 
recollect also that the dress of the ladies was almost lnyari»- 
bly wliite, with green silk bonnets — a costume that gaye a sin- 
gularly brilliant elfeot to the scene. A large marquee was 
erected about the centre of the island fbr the use of his Ma- 
jesty and attendant nobles, and a cordon was drawn around 
it, within wliich none others were permitted to enter. There 
was a military band in attendance upon the royal party ; and 
while the noblemen and ladies of the court danced upon the 
sod yrithin the bounds, to the music of the state minstrels, the 
subjects of the monarch danced outside. 

But these were only the eyeninfi^ festirities. The day was 
deyoted to graVer purposes — ^the landing of his Blajesty and 
nobles from the ro^al barge under a salute of twenty-one 
guns, the band playing " Gtod save the King," and the assem- 
bled multitude rending the air with their acclamations I Then 
the ceremony of Ills coronation, and afterwards his Journey 
through his dominions, attended by his nobles 1 At an early 
hour Sie monarch with his court proceeded in ludicrously so- 
lemn procession from the palace to the church — ^the roofless 
ruin figured in our cut — ^in which the ceremony was performed 
with a mock grayity which was, howeyer thoughtlessly pro- 
fane, still irr^istibfy humorous. The nobles, yrith painted 
faces and a profuse display of stars and ribbons, had tneir ti- 
tles and appropriate badges of office. There was the grand 
chamberlvn, with his bunch of old rusty keys — ^the archbishop 
with his paper mitre and his natural b^urd of a month^ 
growth ! The yery titles of these great personages were oon- 
mrred in a spirit ox drollery, and made charactSrisdc of the 
peculiarities of the indiriduals who bore them. Thus there 
was a Lord of Ireland's-eye — a graye-loolring gentleman rrko 
had lost one of his risual organs ; a Lord Posey — a gentleman 
who was remarkable for his habit of carrying a bundi of flow- 
ers at his breast ; and so on. All the nobility were yrits, ora- 
tors, and generally first-rate yocaUsts, and the royal yisitors 
were similarly ij^fted. Charles Indedon, the prince of ballad- 
singers of his time, here san? his ** Black-eyed Susan" and 
other charmine ditties, and Joim Philpot Curran, the greatest 
wit of the wond, set the table in a roar with his meteor flashes. 
But the prime spirits of the court irere his Ifajesty hhnself, 
Stephen Armitage, his Lord High Admiral Luke Cassidy, 
ana his archbishop — ^ OiUespy. The long coronation ser- 
mon of the latter was one of Uie richest treats of the day, 
and produced effects such as sermon neyer produced before. 

During this august and imposing ceremony, the church was 
not only crowded to excess, and its ruined walls coyered with 
human beinn, but it was also surrounded with a dense mass 
of anxious Hsteners. As to his Majesty himself, he was at 
times the grayest and at times the merriest of monarchs, much 
of his humour consisting in the whimsical uncertainty of his 
movements, for there never was a crowned head more capri- 
cious or changeable in disposition than the King of Dalkey. 
He would set out attendea by Ids court on a journey to some 
distant renon of his dominions, change his mind in a minute 
and alter his route elsewhere, and sgain change n within a 
few minutes ; and all these mutations of purpose were most 
loyally approved of and sympathised in by his majesty's nobles 
and subjects. Another trait in King Stephen's character was 
Ids love for song ; and when the word ran through his empire 
that at the royal banquet his majesty had commenced or was 
about to commence his favourite " Love is my passion and 
glory," there was scflurcely one of his subjects, male or female, 


who did not make a rush to get vrithln earshot of him. Peace 
be with thee, Stephenl thou wert a king *< of infimte jest, of 
most excellent fancy ;"*and though thy rei^ was dibrt and 
thy dominions small, thou madest more of &y subjeota truly 
happy than many monarchs whose reigns were as much kM^ger 
as their possessions were more eztensiye I 

Impermot as these recoUectionB of the Dalkey fMiyitias are, 
they will perhaps convey to many who have not hithnto heard 
of uiem some slight idea of their character ; and they wiH, vre 
trust, excite some surriving actor in them to mrestfve tiieir 
memory in a fuller and more graphic record. They were, it 
will be seen, a sort of extemporaneous acted drama of the 
Tom Thumb kind, admirably preserving the unities of time 
and place — the time being one day, and the place — his mi^esty's 
empire 1 As to the theatre on which it was acted, it was most 
admirably adapted for the spectacle, alid had the most abun- 
dant accommodation for the audience. The scenery too was 
real scenery — nttt painted canvass, that required distance to 

five it the effect or reality : the greensward, the blue sky and 
luer sea, the rocky islands, the distant hills and mountains, 
were painted by the hand of the greatest of all Artists ; and 
the theatre, instead of miserable toot-lights, had its illumina- 
tion fW)m the glorious sun, the greatest of all His visible 
works I 

It may be supposed that these annual festivities must have 
been productive of scenes of drunkenness and quarrelling, and 
we cannot state of our own knowledge whether they were so 
or not : but we have been informed uiat they did not lead to 
sudi results ; and the statement would seem true, fh>m the 
fact that no accident ever occurred to any of those engi^ged ia 
them — a singular circumstance, if we consider the dansers to 
vdiich so many persons vrere exposed in consequence of having 
to cross the sound in crowded boats at a late hour in the 
evening. P. 

It was not till after the preceding article had been in type 
that we were informed that a notice of the Dalkey fsstiviaee 
had recenUy appeared in the prefi&ce to the first volume of 
the beautifbl edition of the poems of our own national peel;,* 
Moore, just published ; and as it adds some interesting mete 
to those fhrmshed by our own recollections, we gladly present 
them to our readers, in the perfect confidence that they wHl 
be read vrith that intense pleasure which his wridngs have 
rarely failed to afford. 

'* U was in the year 1794, or about the begimung of the next, 
that I remember having for the first time tried my hand at 
political satire. Li their very worst times of slavery and 
suffering the happy disposition of mv coutttrymen had kept 
their cheerfulness still unbroken and ouoyant ; and at the pe- 
riod of which I am speaking the hope of a brighter day dawn* 
ingupon Ireland had given to the sodetjr of the midme dass 
in Dublin a more than usual flow of hilarity and life. Among 
other gay results of this festive spirit, a club or sodety was 
instituted by some of our most convivial dtizens, one of whose 
objects was to burlesque, ^ood-humouredly, the forms and 
pomps of royalty. With this view they established a sort of 
mock kingdom, of which Dalkej^, a small island near Dublin, 
was made the seat ; and an emment pawnbroker named Ste- 
phen Armitage, much renowned for his agreeable singing, 
was the chosen and popular monarch. 

Before public affairs nad become too serious for such pas- 
times, it was usual to cdebrate yearly at Dalkey the day of 
this sovereign's accession; and among the gay scenes uiat 
still live in my memory, there are few it recalls with more 
freshness than this cdebration on a fine Sunday in summer of 
one of these anniversaries of King Stephen's coronation. The 
picturesoue sea views of that spot, the ray crowds along the 
shores, tne innumerable boats full of lim floating about, and 
above all, the true spirit of mirth -wtiLch. the Irish temperament 
never fails to lend to sudi meetings, rendered the whole a scene 
not easily forgotten. The state ceremonies of the day were 
performed with all due grarity within the ruins of an andent 
church that stands on the island, where his mode migesty be- 
stowed the order of kniriithood upon certain favoured per- 
sonages, and amone otners I recollect upon Indedon the 
celebrated singer, who rose from under the touch of the royal 
sword with the appropriate title of Sir Charles Mdody. There 
was also selected for the favours of the crown on that day a 
lady of no ordinary poetic talent, Mrs Batder, who had gained 
much fame bv some spirited satires in tibe manner of Churchill, 
and whose kind encouragement of my early attempts in versi- 
fication were to me a source of mudi pride. This Udy, as was 
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officially aon^tinced in the course of the dav, had been ap- 
pomted his Migesty-s Poetess Laureate, under the style and 
title of BJenrietta Countess of Laurel.* 

There could hardly be devised a more apt yehicle for lively 
political satire than this gay travestie of monarchical power 
and its showy i^purtenances so temptingly stqpplied. The 
Tery day indeed after this commemoration there appeared in 
the usual record of Dalkey state intelligence, an amusing 
proclamatioa from the king, offering a larg^e reward in crone' 
oanet (Irish hiJfpenoe) to the finder or fin£r8 of his Mi^esty 's 
orown, which, owing to his 'having measured both sides of 
the road' in ids pedestrian progress from Dalkey on the pre- 
ceding night, had unluckily fallen from the royal brow." 


IRISH SUPERSTITIONS—GHOSTS AND FAIRIES. 


BT WILLIA.H CARLETON. 


(Firit ArUcle.) 

We have met and conversed with every possible representa- 
tive of the various classes that compose general society, from 
the sweep to the peer, and we feel ourselves bound to say that 
in no instance have we ever met any individual, no matter 
what his class or rank in life, who was really indifferent to the 
subject of dreams, fairies, and apparitions. They are topics 
that interest the imagination in all ; and the hoary nead of age 
is inclined with as much interest to a ghost-story, as the 
young and eager ear of youth, wrought up by ail the nimble 
and apprehensive powers of early fancy. It is true the belief 
in ghosts is fast <Usappearing, and that of fairies is already 
almost gone ; but with what new wonders they shall be re- 
placed, it is i^fficult to say. The physical and natural we sup- 
pose wtHI give us enough of the marvellous, without having 
recourse to the spiritual and supernatural. Steam and gas, 
if Science advance for another ludf century at the same rate 
as she has <tone in the last, will give sufficient exercise to all 
our faculties for wondering. Yfe know a man who travelled 
eighty mUes to see whether or not it was a fact that light could 
be conveyed for miles in a pipe under ground ; and this man 
to our own knowledge posseted the organ of marvellousness 
to a surprising degree. It is singular, too, that his fear of 
ghosts was in proportion to this capacious propensity to won- 
der, as was Ms disposition when snug in a chimney comer to 
talk incessantly of such topics as were calculated to excite it. 

In our <^[»mon, ghosts and fairies will be seen wherever 
they are much talked of, and a belief in their existence culti- 
Tated and nourished. So long as the powers of the imagina- 
tion are kept warm and active by exercise, they will create 
for Ui^nsenres such images as they are in the habit of con- 
ceiving or dwelling upon ; and these, when the individual hap- 
pens to be in the appropriate position, will even by the mere 
force of association eng^der the particular Eidolon which is 
predominant in the mind. As an illustration of this I shall 
mention two cases of apparition which occurred in my native 
parish, one of which was that of a ghost, and the other of the 
ndries. To those who have read my ** Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry," the first which I shall narrate may pos- 
sess some interest, as being that upon which I foundea the 
tale of the '* Midi^ht Biass." The circumstanoee are sim- 
ply these : — 

There lived a man named M'Kenna at the hip of one of the 
mountainous lulls which divide the county of Tyrone from 
that of Monaghan. Tins M'Kenna had two sons, one of whom 
was in the habit of tracing hares of a Sunday, whenever there 
happened to be a fall of snow. His father it seems had fre- 
quently remonstrated vrith him upon what he oonsidered to bo 
a violation of the Lord's day, as well as for his general neglect 
of mass. The young man, however, though otherwise harm- 
less and inoffensive, was in this matter quite insensible to pa- 
ternal reproof, and continued to trace whenever the avocations 
of labour would allow him. It so happened that upon a Christ- 
mas mominff, I think in the year 1814, there was a deep fall 
of snow, ana youne M'Kenna, instead of goin^ to mass, got 
dovm his cook-stidc — ^whioh is a staff much heavier at one end 
than at the other — and prepared to set out on his favourite 
amusement. His father seeing this, reproved him seriousbr, and 
insisted that he should attend prayers. His enthusiasm ror the 
•port, however, was stronger than his love of religion, and he 
refused to be guided by his father's advice. The oldman during 
the altercation got warm ; and on findmg that the son obsti- 
nately scorned ms authority, he knelt down and prayed that 
if the boy persisted in following his own wUl, he mignt never 


return from the mountains unless as a corpse. The imprecaUoD, 
which was certainly as harsh as it was unpious and senseless, 
might have startled many a mind from a purpose which was, 
to say the least of it, at variance with religion and the respect 
due to a father. It had no effect, however, upon the son, who is 
said to have replied, tliat whether he ever returned or not, he 
was determined on going ; and go accordingly he did. He was 
not, however, ^one, for it appears that tnree or four of the 
neighbouring young men accompanied him. Whether their 
sport was gooa or otherwise, is not to the purpose, neither am 
I able to say ; but the story goes that towards the latter part 
of the day they started a larger and darker hare than any they 
had ever seen, and that she kept dodging on before them bit 
by bit, leading them to suppose that every succeeding cast of 
the cock-stick would bring ner down. It was observed after- 
wards that she also led uiem into the recesses of the moun- 
tains, and that although they tried to turn her course home- 
wards, they could not succeed in doing so. As evening 
advanced, uie companions of M'Kenna began to feel the foUy 
of pursuing her farther, and to perceive the danger of losing 
their way in the mountains should night or a snow-storm come 
upon them. They therefore proposed to give over the diasc 
and return home ; but M'Kenna would not hear of it. " If 

{rouwish to go home, you may," said he ; "as for me, Til never 
eave the hills till I have her with me." They begged and en- 
treated him to desist and return, but all to no purpose : he 
appeared to be what the Scotch ceJlfey — ^that is, to act as if lie 
were moved by some impulse that leads to death, and from the 
influence of which a man cannot withdraw himself. At length, 
on finding him invincibly obstinate, they left him pursuing the 
hare directly into the heart of the mountains, ana returned to 
their respective homes. 

In the mean time, one of the most terrible snow-storms ever 
remembered in that part of the country came on, and the con- 
sequence was, that the self-willed young man, who had equally 
trampled on the sanctions of religion and parental authority, 
was given over for lost. As soon as the tempest became still, 
the neighbours assembled in a body and proceeded to look for 
him. The snow, however, had fallen so heavily that not a sin- 
gle mark of a footstep could be seen. Nothing but one wide 
waste of white undulating hills met the eye wherever it turned, 
and of M' Kenna no trace whatever was visible or could be found. 
His father now remembering the unnatural character of his 
imprecation, was nearly distracted ; for although the body had 
not yet been found, still by every one who witnessed the sudden 
rage of the storm and who knew the mountains, esci^ or sur- 
vival was felt to be impossible. Every day for about a week 
large parties were out among the hill-ranges seeking him, but 
to no purpose. At length were came a thaw, and his body 
was founa on a snow-wreath, lying in a supine posttire within 
a drcle which he had drawn around him with his cock-stick. 
His prayer-book lay opened upon his mouth, and his hat was 
pulled down so as to cover it and his face. It is unnecessary 
to say that the rumour of his death, and of the circumstances 
under whidi he left home, created a most extraordinary sen- 
sation in the country — a sensation that was the. greater in 
proportion to the uncertainty occasioned by his not having 
been found either alive or dead. Some affirmed that he haid 
crossed the mountains, and was seen in Monaghan ; others, 
that he had been seen in Clones, in Emy vale, in Fivemiletown ; 
but despite of all these agreeable reports, the melancholy truth 
was at length made dear by the appearance of the l>ody as 
just state£ 

Now, it so happened that the house nearest the spot where 
he lay was inhabited by a man named Daly, I think — ^but of 
the name I am not certain — ^who was a herd or care-taker to 
Dr Porter, then Bbhop of Clogher. The situation of tbia 
house was the most lonely and desolate-looking that could 
be imayned. It was at least two miles distant from any human 
habitation, being surrounded by one wide and dreary waste of 
dark moor. By tins house lay the route of those who had 
found the corpse, and I believe the door was borrowed for the 
purpose of conveying it home. Be this as it may, the famUy 
witnessed the melancholy procession as it passed slowly 
through the mountains, and when the place and circumstances 
are au considered, we maj admit that to ignorant and super- 
stitious people, whose mmds even under ordinary occasions 
were strongly affected by such matters, it was a sight calca* 
lated to leave behind it a deep, if not a terrible impression. 
Time soon proved that it did so. 

An inddent is said to have occurred at the fimeral whidi I 
have alluded to in the " Midnight Mass,'* and whidi is cer- 
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tainly in fine keeping with the wild spirit of the whole melan> 
efaoly erent. Wnen the procession had advanced to a place 
ctUed Mnllaghtinny, a large dark-colonred hare, which was 
instantly recognised, by those who had been out with him on 
the hUis, as the identical one that led him to his fate, is sjdd to 
biTe crossed the road about twenty yards or so before the 
coffin. The story g^oes, that a man struck it on the side with 
a stone, and that the blow, which would have killed any ordi> 
Btry hare, not only did it no injury, but occasioned a sound to 
proceed firom the body resembling the hollow one emitted by 
ID empty barrel when struck. 

In tne meantime the interment took place, and the sensa- 
tion began like every other to die away in the natural pro- 
gress en time, when, behold, a report ran about like wilafire 
liaX, to use the language of the people, " Frank M'Kenna 
wM appearing /" Seldom indeed was the rumour of an appa- 
rition composed of materials so strongly calculated to win po- 
pnlar assent or to baffle rational investigation. As every 
nan is not a Hibbert or a Nicolai, so will many, until such 
drcnfflstances are made properly intelligible, continue to yield 
rredence to testimonywhich would convince the judgment on 
inj other subject. The case in question furnished as fine a 
fspeciffiea of a true ghost-story, freed from any sus|Mcion of 
impofitare or design, as could be submitted to a philosopher ; 
and yet, notwithstanding the array of apparent &cts oon- 
necte^l with it, nothing in the world is simpler or of easier so- 
Intion. 

One night, about a fortnight after his funeral, the daughter 
of Dalv, the herd, a gbl about fourteen, while lying in bed 
law wW appeared to be the likeness of M'Kenna, who had 
been lost She screamed out, and covering her head with the 
bed-clothes, told her father and mother that Frank M*Kenna 
was in the house. This alarming intelligence naturally pro- 
(Inced great terror ; still, Daly, who notwithstanding ms be- 
fief in such matters possessed a good deal of moral courage, 
was cool enough to rise and examine the house, which con- 
sisted of only one apartment. This gave the daughter some 
courage, who, on finding that her father could not see him, 
ventnred to look out, and she then could see nothing of him 
herself. She very soon fell asleep, and her father attributed 
what she saw to fear, or some accidental combination of sha- 
dows i^oceedinur from the furniture, for it was a clear moon- 
fight night. The light of the following day dispelled a great 
deal of thebr appr&ensions, and comparatively little was 
thought of it until evening again advanced, when the fears of 
the daughter began to return. They i^peared to be prophetic, 
for she said when mght came that she knew he would appear 
again ; and accordingly at the same hour he did so. This was 
repeated for several successive nights, until the girl, from the 
very hardilH>od of terror, began to become so far familiarised 
to the spectre as to venture to address it. 

" In tne name of God," she asked, " what is troubling you, 
or why do you appear to me instead of to some of your own 
family or relations?" 

The ghost's answer alone mig^t settle the question involved 
in the authenticity of its appearance, being, as it was, an ac- 
eount of one of the most ludicroas missions that ever a spirit 
was dispatched upon. 

" I'm not allowed," said he, ** to spake to any of my friends, 
for I parted wid them in anger ; but Fm come to tell you that 
they are quarrellin' about my breeches — a new pair that I got 
Bade for Christmas dav ; an' as I was comin* up to thrace in 
the mountains, I thought the ould ones 'ud do betther, an' of 
ooorse I didn't put the new pair an me. My raison for ap- 
pearin*,"^ he adaed, ** Is, that you may tell my rriends that none 
of them is to wear theia^they must be given in charity." 

This serious and solemn intimation from the ghost was duly 
eomnranicated to the fkmily, and it was found that the dr- 
ciunstances were exactly as it had represented them. This of 
conrse was considered as sufficient proof of the truth of its 
misskm. Their conversations now became not only frequent, 
hot quite iHendly and familiar. The girl became a favourite 
^th the spectre, and the spectre on the other hand soon lost 
•U his terrors in her eyes. He told her that whilst his fKends 
were beariitf home his body, the handspikes or poles on which 
they carried him had cut h^ back, and oeeanoned him great 
poin / The cutting of the back also was found to be true, 
>nd strengthened of coiirse the truth and authenticity of 
their dialogues. The whole neighbourhood was now m a 
commotion with this story of the apparition, and persons in- 
cited by enriodty b^an to visit the girl in order to satisfy 
themselves of the truth of what they had heard. Every 


thing, however, was corroborated, and the child herself, with- 
out any symptoms of anxiety or terror, artlessly related her 
conversations with the spirit. Hitherto their interviews had 
been all nocturnal, but now that the ghost found his footing 
made good, he put a hardy face on, and ventured to appear 
by daylight. The girl also fell into states of syncope, and 
while the fits lasted, long conversations with him upon the 
subject of God, the blessed Virgin, and Heaven, tooK ^iM?e: 
between them. He was certainly an excellent moralist, and 
gave the best advice. Swearing, drunkenness, theft, and 
every evil propensity of our nature, were declaimed against 
with a decree of spectral eloquence quite surprising. Com- 
mon fame had now a topic dear to her heart, and never was a 
^ost made more of by nis best friends, than she made of him. 
The whole country was in a tumult, and I well remember the 
crowds which flocked to the lonely little cabin in the moun- 
tains, now the scene of matters so interesting and importlmt. 
Not a single day passed in which I should think from ten to 
twenty, thirty, or fifty persons, were not present at these 
sineular interviews. Nothing else was talked of, thought of, 
and, as I can well testify, dreamt of. I would myself have gone 
to Daly's were it not for a confounded misgiving I had, that 
perhaps the ghost might take such a fancy of appearing to 
me, as he ha^ taken to cultivate an intimacy with the girl % 
and it so happens, that when I see the face of an individual 
nailed down m the coffin — chilling and gloomy cmeration !-~ 
I experience no particular wish ever to look upon it again. 

Many persons might imagine that the herd s daughter was 
acting the part of an impostor, by first originating and then 
sustaining such a delusion. If any one, however, was an 
impostor, it was the ghost, and not the girl, as her ill health 
and wasted cheek might well testify. The appearance of 
M*Kenna continued to haunt her for months. Tne reader is 
aware that he was lost on Christmas day, or rather on the 
jdAt of it, and I remember seeing her in the early part of the 
following summer, during which time she was still the victim 
of a diseased imagination. Every thing in fact that could be 
done for her was done. They brought her to a priest named 
Donnelly, who lived down at Ballynasaggart, for the purpose 
of getting her cured, as he had the reputation of performiBg 
cures of that kind. They brought her also to the doctors, 
who also did what they could for her ; but all to no purpose. 
Her fits were longer and of more frequent occurrence ; her 
appetite left her ; and ere four months had elapsed, she herself 
looked as like a spectre as the ghost himself could do for the 
life of him. 

Now, this was a pure case of spectral illusion, and precisely 
similar to that detailed so philosophicallv by Nidblai the 
German bookseller, and to others mentioned by Hibbert. The 
image of M'Kenna not only appeared to her in daylight at 
her own house, but subsequently followed her wherever she 
went ; and what proved this to have been the result of dis- 
eased organization, produced at first by a heated and excited 
imagination, was, that, as the story went, 'she could see him 
with her eyes shut. Whilst this state of mental and physical 
feeling lasted, she was the subject of the most intense curiosity. 
No matter where she went, whether to chapel, to fair, or to 
market, she was followed by crowds, every one feeling eager 
to get a glimpse of the girl who had actually seen, and what 
was more, spoken to a ghost — a live ghost. 

Now, here was a young girl of an excitable teniperanient 
and large imagination, leading an almost solitary lue amidst 
scenery of a lonely and desolate character, who, h^pening to 
be strongly impressed with an image of horror — ^ror surelr 
such was the body of a dead man seen in association with 
such peculiarly frightful circumstances as filial disobedfienoe 
and a father's curse vrere calculated to give it — cannot shake 
it off, but on Uie contrary becomes a victim to the disease 
which it generates. There is not an image which we see in a 
fever, or a lace whether of angel or devil, or an nnconth 
shape of any kind, that is not occasioned by oerebral excite- 
ment, or derangement of the nervous system, analogous to 
that under which Daly's daughter laboured. I saw her se- 
veral times, and remember ciearlv that her pale face, dark 
eye, and very intellectual forehean, gave indications of such 
a temperament as under her circumstances would be apt to 
receive strong and fearful impressions from images calculated 
to excite terror, especially or the supernatural. It only now 
remains for me to mention the simple method of her cure, 
which was effected without either priest or doctor. It de> 
pended upon a word or two of advice given to her father by 
a very sensible man, who was in the habit of thinking on these 
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matters somewhat above the superstitaous absurdities of the 

people. 

** If yon wish your daughter to be cured," s^d he to her 
H^w, ** leave the house you are now living in. Take her to 
some part of the country where she can have oomnanions of 
her own dass and state of life to mingle with ; bring her 
away from the plaoe altogether ; for you may rest assured that 
so long as there are objects before Tier eyes to remind her of 
what happened^ she will not mend on your hands/' 

The father, although he sat rent free, took this excellent 
advioe, even at a saemce of some oomfoH : for nothing short 
of the temptation of easy drcumstanoes oould have ^induced 
any man to reside in so wild aiul remote a solitude. In the 
course of a fSsw days he removed from it wtth liis familv, u&d 
eame to reside amidst the oheerftil aspect and enlivening in- 
tercourse of human life. ' The consequences were precisely as 
the man had told him. In the course of a few weelcs the little 
girl began to find that the visits of the spectre were like those 
ofangSs, few and far between. She was sent to school, and 
what with the oonfidenoe derived from human society, and 
the substitution of new objects and images, she soon pwfectly 
reoovtf ed, and ere long was thoroughly set free from the fear* 
ful creation of her own brain. 

Now, there is scarcely one of the people in my native pa- 
rish who does not believe that the smrit of this man came baok 
to the world, and actually speared to this little girL The 
time, however, is fast coming when these empty bugbears will 
idtogether disappear, and we shall entertain more reverend 
and oeooming notions of God than to suopose such senseless 
pranks coda be played bv the soul of a aeparted bong under 
his permission. We mifijlit as well assert that the imaginary 
bttngs whidi surround tne couch of the madman or hypochon- 
driac have a real existenoe, as those that are oonjuroi up by 
terror, weak nerves, or impure blood. 

The spot where the body of M*Kenna was found is now 
marked oy a little heap of stones, which has been collected 
since the melancholy event of his deatlu Every person who 
passes it throws a stone upon the heap ; but why tnis old cus- 
tom is practised, or what it means, I do not know, unless it 
be simply to mark the spot as a visible means of preserving 
the memory of the occurrence. 

Daly's house, the scene of the supposed ^parition, is now 
a shapeless ruin, whidi could scarcely be seen were it not for 
the green spot that was once a garden, and which now shines 
at a distance like an emerald, but with no agreeable or pleas- 
ing associations. It is a spot which no soUtarv schoolboy will 
ever visit, nor indeed woula the unflinching believer in the po- 

{lular nonsense of ghosts wish to pass it ^thout a companion, 
t is under any circumstances a gloomy and barren pUuM, but 
when looked upon in connection with what we have Just re- 
cited, it is lonely, desolate, and awful. 


ai) 3blU|5e05.-,(THE HEDGEHOG.) 

tioxB twenty years ago it was not unusual in the south of 
Ireland to see boys assembled about a fire of straw, loudly 
exulting over a name-surrounded victim, whose attempts to 
escMe, rendered nugatory by a timid retraction as it were 
into himself, served but to call forth louder shouts of triumph 
from his persecutors, who thought they justified their savage 
deed by proclaiminff its hapless object as a witch, a robber of 
orchards, and a suuer of cows. Ijeavin^ to our antiquarian 
friends to discover whether the cruel act m question was not 
a holocaust orienmtlne in the mystic rites of Pagan times, it 
is for us to vmdicate the wronged, and show the absurdity of 
the diarges hj which wrong has been maintained, and at the 
same time to mdicate such matter as may serve to direct kind* 
ness to tiiat innooent viotimof ignorance, the inoffensive Hedge- 
hog. That it is not a witch acoording to the old law, mayoe 
proved in a court of justice spite of the popular opioion and 
m defiance of the authority of Shakspeare, whose witches in 
Macbeth are warned that the proper time had come to com- 
mence their infernal incantations by " thrice and once the 
hedge-pig whined." We have no witness that a hedgehog 
ever rode a broomstick or vomited knives, skewers, coals of 
fire, or any such like legal proofs of witchcraft ; neither, per- 
haps ^ott exclaim, is the writer of so much nonsense a witch. 
True it is that the creature so named has its place nowhere 
in the classification of a zoologist, yet still an undefined idea 
of its existence floats in the imagination of the most ignorant, 
and it is not extraordinafy that an opinion once universal 
should still linger in aneolighteDed minds. In no way do we 


consider superstitious prcjittdloes can better be extinguished 
than by inoucing aoonhboy of obaervatioii of natural pheno- 
mena, which shows that nothing supernatural existSu The 
second charge, that the hedgehog is a robber of orchards, is 
a very old one. Pliny, as translated by Holland, states — 
** Hed^hoffs make tlrar provision beforehand of meat for 
winter in uiis wise : they wallow and roll themselves upon 
apples and sueh fruit lying under foot, and so oatch them up 
With their prickles, and one more besides they take in their 
mouth, ana so carry them into hoUow trees." 

Now, this has no foundation in fact. True it is that the 
hedgehog is very often found in the neighbourhood of or- 
diards ; but then this may be aooounted for by the £Mt that 
the fences of such plaoes are usually of exactly the thidc sod 
unfreauented kind the animal best likes to inhabit. Our re- 
peated expwienoe has never enabled us to discover that a 
hedgehoff will eat apples ; on the oontrarr, in eariy youth, 
wh^ imbued with the general belief that tnis fruit was thor 
diet, we have in more than one or two instances (mostcrueily 
as we now believe^ starved to death unfortunate specimsos, 
which we shut up m a box with an ample supply of apples, not 
one of which they ever ate. That a magpie will steal sad 
hide silver spoons, or a raven silk stockings, we know, and 
may use it as an argument that animals steal what they do 
not want; but that a hedgehog steals apples in the way 
stated, experiment will at once prove to be untme, lor, from 
the varied position of the points of the spines when fixed, it 
is impossibte to fissten an apple upon them; and when they sre 
not fixed, they yield at onoe to the pressure made in the at- 
tempt. Though domeetioatedhedgoaogs can easily be brought 
to feed on bread and mUk or drewed vegetables, yet all ov 
observation goes to prove that in a stale of nature, or when 
permitted to stray in a garden, they never eat any but anuasl 
food. This is at variance with the generally reoeived opi- 
nion, which b supported by the authority of White, who, in 
his adndrable ^tory of Siiubome, complains that hiedff diogs 
injured his garden by boring with their long snouts under tbi 
plantain that grew in his p^ess walks, eating off the root np. 
wards, leaving the tufis of leaves untouched, and defacing lui 
grounds by making unsightly holes. He then immediately 
goes on to prove tlukt these identical animals used beetles as 
no inconsiderable portion of their fbod. Now, it strikes us 
that his previous observation was not made with hia usual a^ 
curacy, and that the hedgehogs did not eat the roots of plan- 
tain, but dug up where they had been to catoh the larva of 
beetles that bad just devoured them. Thus rooks have been 
charged with wantonly plucking up grass, while the truth is, 
that they only pull up pUnts attacked at the root by the larra 
of the cookchaffer or some other of the Pkyiapkaacma cojrap- 
tera (as vegetable eating beetles are oalled), catch in the fact 
the destructive insect, and so stop its ravages ; thus rendering 
important services to those who, for lack of aocurate obser- 
vation, falsely accuse and mischievously shoot theok. Trust- 
ing we have satisfied you that the hedgehog does not steal ap- 
ples, we come to the next diarge, that he sucks oowa. To 
refute this we have the best possible eridence in tbe asdmal s 
mouth, the structure of whidi is completely unsuited to the 
accomplishment of such an object. Tnat he will drink nulk 
with avidity when domesticated, is oertain, but thia is onlv s 
taste he acquires in common with hundreds of other *"«"»"^* * 
there is scarcely one that may not be induoed to relish sock 
diet. Having thus cleared our hero (a name he fnUv deserves, 
as he wins battles by passive resistance) from the chargf< 
brought against him, we proceed to give some anecdotes oi 
our persomd knowledge, and shall finuhwiihafew intereetins 
facts in his history, for the information of those who taJ^e pka- 
sure in accurate acquaintance with nature's woriss. 

We have before mentioned our starvi^ of hedmihogs bt 
endeavouring to make them eat ^^[ee. In one c^ uese ca^«l 
we suffered no small retribution. We were at school in the»« 
days, and a practice existed amongst us ciJled *'alating." 
It was an innocent imitation of the murderous attsusks made 
in Dublin by short-sighted combinators on such of their fti- 
low tradesmen as refused obedience to their mischioYous laws 
With us it consisted in waylaying eadi other in the dark pa&> 
sages, and striking with the open pahns the hata or oapa of ut* 
surprised over the eyes. Having been thus treated maa^ 
times, we bethought ourselves of turning our starved faedgi^ 
hog to account, and proceeded to skin him with the intent *" 
maiung a cap ; so that when again " slated,." the attackisf 
party would find reason to call out in the words of Chancer, 
'* Like ihafpe ttrcbtai bis balr was giuwc.** 
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Acoordinglj, hftTii^ lumged the animal up against a tree, ve 
were essaying, by pnUinff , to effect a solunon of continuity, aa 
a surgeon would call it, between bis body and skin, when the 
Diil eave way, and he came down with considerable force on 
onr rorehead, accupuncturating us most awfully. The pain 
at the time was Tory great, and considerable soreness conti- 
nued for several days, so much so that we were induced to 
ssspeet that some poisonous yirus existed. We introduce tins 
itory for the purpose of calling attention to the effects of the 
spioes wiien brought into action. Though experience induces 
ss to believe that tb«r punctures are more painful than those 
of pins snd needles, we have not been able to ascertain why 
th«7 should be so. Disabled in our attempt, we abandoned 
the skin, and it became common propertjr. It was for some 
time used as one of the instruments for initiating the Johnny 
Kewcomes into the mysteries of school life. Not a few wiu 
re<!oUeet how, when chilled by a previous salting or seasoning, 
u we celled it, of snow crammed into the mouth, eyes, nose, 
and down the back, their sense of vitality was aroused, when 
Mcapii4^ to bed they threw themselves on its thorny pre-occu- 
psQt. Many, doubtless, then heartily wished themsenres again 
within the sone of mamma's apron-string ; but the allUr usu- 
allj ended by storing up vengeance for, and the implement for 
(xeendng it on, the next comer. A few years afterwards we 
procnred another hedgehog, and provided him with earth- 
worms, wUch he munged ^th great gusto. We mixed a few 
of them with bread and mUk, imd thus initiated him into this 
new diet We tri«d him with frogs, mice, sparrows, and vi- 
rions other animal matters, of all of which he partook freely, 
sod he soon beeaime quite domesticated. We provided him a 
bed made in an old. footstool in the kitchen ; in tnis he remained 
daring dayli{|4it rolled up in a baH of hay, from which it was 
enite a trouolesonQe matter to extricate nim ; he could not be 
auentan^^ firona it at all, without picking it carefully from his 
spines. Yet when he pleased himself to move, he came forth 

S'te free, and did not dru; a single filament out with him. 
soon aetjoired a haMt oi making his appearance wnen tea 
was being served ; the hissing of the water in the urn seemed 
to be his signal tliat his only meal was ready, for he rM^ularly 
foUowed the servant who bore it into the tea-room, where he 
was indulged with a saucer of bread and milk on the rug be- 
fore the fire. Having eaten as much as he desfared, he com- 
nenced trotting about the room, taking precisely the same 
eoarse round the l^s of chairs and tables each time ; and so 
he continued without a moment's cessation to the latest hour 
the hoosehold remained up. Like the <]ruinea-pig, he seemed 
to have the greatest dislike to running across the room. In 
the raoraing he was alwavs found snug in ins bed. At length 
he disappeared, but previously did gvood service by devounng 
the codtroaehes and beetles which infested the house. Tlie 
desire of the hedgehog to pursue a beaten track was farther 
erideoeed by one we kept in a garden, which continued for 
months the course he first took, though a portion of it con- 
sisted in dimbinff with difficulty over some tiles, widch a few 
mehes on either side would have avoided. We often put things 
in bis path, and watched his proceedings : he shrunk at first 
An finding the obstruction, and then tumbled over it in the 
best way he could. 

Again we got another, and having heard that he may be at 
once tamed by indulging him in whisky, we mixed some 
in a saucer with sugar, and dipping his nose into it, he licked 
his chops, then ventured to make a lap at the enticing mate- 
rial, and, " startled at the sound himself had made," he shrunk 
in, but came out anin presently and Iwped awav most eagerly. 
The spirit soon showed its power, and like other beasts that 
indulge in it, he was any thing but himself; and Ms lack- 
lustre leaden eye was rendered still less pleasing by its inane 
drunken expression. He staggered towards us in a ridicu- 
I<msly get-out-of-my-way sort of manner; however, he had 
not gone far before lus potation produced all its effdcts ; 
be tottered, then fell on his side ; he was drunk in the 
full sense of the word; he could not even hold by the 
ground. We oould then pull him about by the feet, open his 
mouth, twitch his whiskers, &c. : he was unresisting. There 
vas a strange expression in his face of that self-confidence 
which we see in cowards when inspired by drinking. We 
put^him away, and some twelve nours afterwards found 
him*moninff about, and, as was predicted, quite tame, his 
spines lying so smoothly and regularly that he coul4 be stroked 
down the back, and handled freely. We turned him into the 
kitehea to kill the 0Qda^>aches, and know nothing farther of 


Having given yon so mneh c^his manner^, let vs tunUohia 
structural peculiarities. He is a small animal, not much larger 
than a rat when stripped of his spines and the muscular appa- 
ratus connected with them. It is this that enables him to roll 
himself up so as to present a chevauX'^defrize-Vke defence, 
impregnable to all ordinary enemies ; and as there is much 
sii^ularity in it, we will endeavour to describe it. On the 
back of the aniinal, between the skin and ribs, there is a large 
oval muscle with thickened edges, partiaJly attached to tne 
skin and spines. From this spring certain muscular bands, 
whidi are fixed firmly at the other ends to the head, tul, 
breast, and other ports of the body. The whole may be 
likened to a sort of elastic mantle, kept on the back by straps. 
When the owner wishes to roll up, he b^ids his body, then 
tightening the straps, he puHs the edge of the elastic mantle 
over, which contracting, oraws it in as if it were a running 
string in a bag : at the same time the spines are fixed rigidly 
for defence by the straimng of the muscles. There are many 
other interesting points in his anatomy. He possesses, as we 
do, well developea clavicles or collar-bones, wMch oi^y exist 
in a rudimentary form in many quadrupeds. The peculiarities 
of his structure have exposed nim to much, we will not say 
wanton cruelty, as its object was the increase of knowledge ; 
it therefore should not be heavily censured, while so many un- 
meaning barbarities exist under the name of sports. It is 
stated as a proof of his endurance, that he has lUed without a 
groan under the slow process of zootomy inflicted upon him 
while nailed to a table. Such practices are seldom if ever 
engaged in at the present time^ 

The hedgehog is certainly a very mathetic creature, and at 
a low temperature beoomes torpid ; wnen in this condition he is 
doubtless devoid of feeling. Torpi<tity in many animals seems 
to stand in the place of migration in others, as a necessary 
condition when provision of rood depends on season : in this case 
the fact seems to argue in favour of our position — that the 
hedgehog is in a state of nature strictly insectivorous ; were 
it not so, torpidity would not seem necessary, as roots of ve- 

Setables could be had with fuoUity as well at one season as 
10 other. The hedgehog while torpid loses wei^t rather 
rapidlv, so that the power of its remaining in this state is 
lixnited perlums to a very few months. 

The r'rencn academicians maintained long since that there 
were two species of hedg^og^ in their country. In reference 
to this. Bay, with his usual safacitv, after describing the 
common species, expresses a disbelief of there being another 
in Europe ; a doubt since fully confirmed : for the dog and 
ho^ urchin, as the supposed species were called, have no more 
existence than Uie dog and hog badgers of our sportsmen have 
as distinot animals. Old authors notice several species under 
the name of hedgehog ; but it appears by more accurate ob- 
servation that but two of the animals mentioned by them are 
entitled to this name, viz. the one in question andf the long- 
eared urchin of Siberia. 

Since 1632, at least three other species have been enrolled 
in the records of science. It is said that when hedgehogs are 
bom, thdr ears as well as their eyes are closed, and the 
former circumstance is noticed as a unique fact ; however, 
another instance of imperforate ears occurred to us, in the case 
of a black bear cubbed at the gardens of the Royal Zoologi- 
cal Society of Ireland : it lived but a few hours. The ear of 
the hedgehog, in the structure of its bony parts, presents some 
peculiarities strildnglf different from most other quadrupeds. 
^ The hedeehog is said to feed occasionally on contharides ; a 
single beetle of which would occasion death or serious injury 
to most animals. If this be true, it is only another example of 
what often ocenrs m nature, illustrating the old proverb 
" what is one's meat is another's poison." In addition to the 
use of the hedgehog as the destroyer of cockroaches, his skin 
was an important monopoly in the time of the Romans, being 
used both as a olothes-bmsh and an instrument for hacklins^ 
hemp. His calcined eyes formed part of an ointment which 
the ancients tell us had such a wonderM efficacy as to enable 
persons using it to see in the dariE. His gall was used to take 
off hair, his fat to ^t it on, &o. 

He is still eaten m the south of Europe ; but, judging from 
his food and appearance, we would not reoommoid the prac- 
tice here, Thehedgehoff , or urchin, as he ia sometimes called, 
belongs to the order of biseotivora, and possesses muchof tha 
oharacter and habits of shrews. His scieBtifie name is Erina- 
ceus Europiens ; but we have headed this article with his Irish 
appellation, which is perhaps the only om not inserted in onr 
popoliur authors. Bt . 
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WATEBPBOOFIKO OF CLOTH, SILK, &c. 

TO TBS EDtTOB OF THB IRISH PBNNT JOURNAL. 

giB I would feel happy should the few remarks I will at 

present offer be fonnd worthy of insertion in your columns- 
it Is on the subject of waterproofing cloth, or other fabrics, 

cotton, silk, leather, &c , ,. ,^ . ^ 

When the matter first came before the pnbhc, bemg deter- 
mfned if possible to ascertain the secret, after many unsuccess- 
ftd experiments I fonnd all the requisite properties to consist 
in a concentrated wJution of acetate of alumina, which can be 
procured at a cheap and a moderate rate, by mixing equal 
quantities of eulphate of alum (common alum ) and acetate of 
bad (sugar of lead), and dissolying them in water: one 
pound of each may be purchased for one shilling, which may 
be dissolved in one gallon and a half of boiling water, and well 
mixed ; when cold, the supernatant liquid should be removed 
from the sediment, which consists of sulphates of lead, potash, 
&c Any article of dress, no matter how slight the fabric, if 
well saturated in it, and allowed to dry slowly, will bear the 
action of boiling water, and not permit it to pass through : it 
is a remarkabfe fact, and there are many otho^ connected 
with the same solution well worthy of investigation. I 
should be glad if some of your learned correspondents would 
lavour us with the reason why the boiling water will not pass 
through, and the steam of the water will. Thinking it a sub- 
ject not totally unworthy of examination, I remain. Sir, your 
iBMt obedient servant, Thomas Irvtin, 

Apothecary and Chemist, 48 Cuffe St. 


A SCENE AT SEA. 

** 1 MW th» thlp go dandng on before the fiivouring gale. 
And like the piniont of a nftxk tnu ipread each twelltng sail ; 
Bat ere again uproie tbe wm^ row oiany a thrlek and wail ; 
. Bn nam the gallant ibip was gone— vanished the anowy sail !' 

The ship rode Ibr upon the silent main ; 'twas night, 
A beautiAU, stlU t^t \ no moon was there. 
But the bright stars were hanging overhead 
In golden clusters ; and the breathleai sea 
CWvO'thetti all baick ; while the tall vessel seemed 
A ftiry home, suspended 'twlxt two heavens. 
And tbalw were happy hearU within her then : . 
That ere they had descried the disUnt shore 
Of their own land ; and all had gone to rest 
In the dear hope that ere another day 
Their fleet woiild press again their native soil : 
Then the rich merchant dreamed how his gay stores 
Would well reward his exile ; and the youth 
Thought of his loved one, and in iancy touch'd 
Already her rose-lips ; while the fond dre 
Dreamed of Ms wife and children, and his hearth 
With their bright fines gathered round, like stars, 
To hearken to tbe marvels of his voyage. 
« « • • • 

There Is a sttllaeas over sea and heaven— 
A placid calm, a holy peace : alas ! 
Whence Is that sudden cry—that rising flame 
That bursU flrom the fur vessel ? 'TIs no fire 
Of heaven, no angry lightning, that hath struck 
And blasted it ! A moment, and the scene 
That was so fiUr is changed : the heavens above 
And stiU as ever ; but the death-fire glows 
Upon the burnished waters I Groans and prayers 
RIjw up all vainly ! There's a sudden shriek. 
Like to an earthquake ; and the hopes and ftars 
Of many hearts, the vessel and its flreight. 
Are vanished— scattered into nameless thingt. 
And all Is swallowed up and lost ! 
— PfOM Me Kmiekerboeker, 


Tmn Chautt. — The lowest order of diarity is that which 
if satisfied with relieyinff the immediate pressure of distress 
in indiridual cases. A higher is, that which malces proyision 
on a large scale ibr the ruief of such distress ; as when a na- 
tion PMses on ftpom common almsg^iving to a general provi- 
■ion for the destitute. A higher still is, when such provision 
is made in the way of anticipation, or for dUstant objects ; as 
wlien the ciTiUxation of savages, the freeing of slaves, the 
tsaatment of the insane, or the education of the blind and deaf 
•a4 mtesi is undertaken. The highest charity of all b, that 


in^ch aims at the prevention rather than the alleviation of 
evil. It is a nobler charity to prevent destitution, crime, and 
ignorance, than to relieve individuals who never oi^^fat to have 
been made destitute, criminal, and ignorant. 

Emplotx ENT FOR THE Unhappt — The unhappy are in- 
disposed to employment : all active occupations are weari- 
some and disgusting in prospect, at a time when every thing, 
life itself, is niU of weariness and disgust Yet the onh^ipy 
must be employed, or they will go mad. Comparativ«y 
blessed are they, if they are set in families, where claims ana 
duties abound, and cannot be escaped. In the pressure of 
business there is present safety and ultimate i^elief. Harder 
is the lot of those who have few necessary occupations, ea- 
forced by other claims than their own harmlessness and pro- 
fitableness. Reading often fails. Now and then it may be- 
guile ; but much oftener the attention is languid, the thoughts 
wander, and associations with the subject of grief are awak- 
ened. ' Women who find that reading will not do, will obtain 
no relief from sewing. Sewing is pleasant enough in modera- 
tion to those whose minds are at ease the while ; but it b an 
employment which is trying to the nerves when long continued, 
at the best ; and nothing can be worse for the harassed, and 
for those who want to escape from themselves. Writing b 
bad. The pen hangs idl^ suspended over the paper, or the 
sad thoughts that are alive within write themselves down. 
The safest and best of all occupations for such sufferers as are 
fit for it, is intercourse with young children. An infant might 
have beguiled Satan and his peers the dav after thev wers 
couched on the lake of fire, if the love of children had (Aanefd 
to linger amidst the ruins of their angelic nature. Next to 
this comes honest, genuine acquaintanceship among the poor ; 
not mere charity-visiting, grounded on soup-tickets and 
blankets, but intercourse of mind, with real mutual interest 
between the parties. Gardening is excellent, because it unitss 
bodUy exertion with a sufficient engagement of the faculties, 
while sweet, compassionate nature is ministering cure in everj 
sprouting leaf and scented blossom, and beckoning sleep to 
draw nigh, and be ready to follow up her benignant work. 
Walking is good, not stepping from shop to shop, or fron 
neighbour to neighbour, but stretching out far into the coun- 
try, to the ftreshest fields, and the highest ridges, and the 
quietest lanes. However sullen the imagination may have beea 
among its griefs at home, here it cheers up and siniles. How- 
ever Ustiess the limbs may have been when sustaining a too 
heavy heart, here they are braced, and the lagging gait be- 
comes buovant again. However perverse the memorjr may 
have been in presenting all that was agonizing, and insist' 
only on what cannot be retrieved, here it is first disrv 
ana then it sleeps ; and the sleep of the memory is the dav 
in Paradise to the unhappy. The mere breathing of the cool 
wind on the face in the commonest highway is rest and oooi- 
fort which must be felt at such times to m believed. It is 
disbelieved in the shortest intervals between the seaaons of m- 
joyment; and every time the sufferer has resolution to go 
forth to meet it, it penetrates to the very heart in glad sur- 
prise. The fields are better still : for there is the lark to 
fill up the hours with mirthful music ; or, at worst, the robia 
and the flocks of fieldfjares, to show that the hardest dav has 
its life and hilarity. But the calmest region is the upland, 
where human life is spread out beneath the bodily eye, when 
the mind roves from the peasant's nest to the spiry torn, 
from the schoolhouse to the churchyard, from the diminished 
team in the patch of fallow, or the fisherman's boat in the 
cove, to the viaduct that spans the valley, or the fleet that 
glides ghostlike on the horizon. This is the peroh where the 
spirit plumes its ruffled and drooping wings, and makes ready 
to let itself down any wind that heaven may send. — From 
Deerbrook, a TaU, by Harriet Martineau. 

Childhood Childhood is like a mirror, catddn^ and re- 
flecting images from all around it. Remember that an is- 
pious or profane thought, uttered by a parent's Upa, maj 
operate on the youn? heart like a careless spray of water 
thrown upon polished steel, staining it with mst wliicb bo 
after scouring can efface. 
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THE CHURCH AND ROUND TOWER OF DONAGHMORE. CODNTT OF MEATH. 


Erouih tuA other Tiaiton to our metropolis vho dare tli* 
pcrili of llie deep, am] ranous other perils dow eqiuUj ima- 
einarj, to Me somethmg of our Emerald lale. are generally 
£r«cted u a matter of coarse to our far-famed oounty of 
WicklowM tbo doIt pictares que lion within a few houra'jour. 
Btj ; and cniainly m this ramanUc region the; will find much 
to gratifj the taate, md which will remun indetiblj fixed on 
the memorj. Bat, delightfol ai audi eicurlion usdoubtedlj 
ii, it win onlj oODTev to a Btraoger's mind a partial and im- 
parfect itipresdtm of biah icener; ; kodhewill be^it tocon- 
dnd» (hat lioireT«r rick we maj be in the possesiioD of lake* 
■ad BMMntamt — the ^rand but loUtar; domains of natnr* — 
we are wkoUj wanting in MMierf of a different elasi, that of 
tfa* richlj wooded pastoral Talley , blooming whh artificial aa 
wdl aa natural baut;, the ancientlj choien abodea of luiur j 
>nd rank, and, aa such, rich in memorials of the paat, with their 
attandiant historical asaociations. Scenarj noh as this, the 
proiid Briton will most probablj think the exclusive boaat of 
llil own faronred iale. He will not imagine that it la also to 
A equal perfection in Ireland, andeven within a abort 
■( the metropolis. It is not in the Qnide or Toor 


Book, and is but little known even to the well Infomtd tt 
the citiEens of Dublin themielvas. more of whom haT< **■! 
and eniojed the scenery of the Thamea than that of the BojPlM, 
which la within four hoort' joumej. Yet the acenerj of tha 
Bojno, following its courae opwarda from Drogheda to Na- 
Tan, a distance of eJeTen miles, and the ecenerj of the Black- 
water, a rirer tribntarj to the Boyne, ascending fW>m NaraK 
to Kells, a distance of eieht miles more, is, in its way, of aefaa- 
raeter as beantifiil and luiuriant as could be found anywlNn, 
or CTMi be imagioed- Scenery of this class of aqaal ricIuMH 
may be often fini&d Id Eagland ; but we do not know of a:^ 
river's course of the same length in which natural baaiit; m 
h^piljr combines with the artificial, or in wUch so many (■!• 
teresting memorials of past age* could be fomid. 8eatt<Nd 
in rich proftiaian along the Innka of thia beandftll rlnr wa 
find the noblest moDomsnts of the varions races of man iriw 
haTe held sway in Ireland : the great earthen fortresaaa, stoaa 
circlea and dome-roofed sepulchres of the Tuatha de Danann* 
aad the Fir-Bolgs— the rath* of the Miledana— th« dmrAta 
and round towera of the earliest Chriatian timea— the pro«d 
cMtlea of the Anflo-NemMtdiie&Nidtbtir equally ' ' — 
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architeotutl structures dedicated to ine seryices of religion. 
In the Tariet J, if not the number of such monuments here 
found, the Boyne is without a rlTal in any Irish rirer, nor do 
we think it could be paralleled by any river in the empire ; 
and we might truly ada, that it is on its luxuriant banks, amid 
80 many instructive memorials of past ages, that the history of 
our country, as traced in its monuments, would be best stu- 
died. 

It is from amongst these interesting remains that we have 
selected the subject of our prefixed illustration — the Church 
and Round Tower of Donaghmore, situated a little more than 
a mile from Navan, on the road to Slane. 

This religious establishment, which was anciently called 
Domnach-mor muighe Eehnach, owes its origin to St Patrick, 
as will appear from the following passage translated from the 
life of the Irish apostle, attributed to St Evin : — 

'* While the man of God was baptising the people called 
Luaignii, at a place where the churoi of i>onmach-mor in the 
plain of Echnach stands at this day, he called to him his dis- 
ciple Cassanus, and committed to nim the care of the church 
recentiy erected there, preadmonishing him, and with prophetic 


mouth predicting that he might expect that to be the place of 
his resurrection ; and that uie church committed to his care 
would always renudn diminutiye in size and structure, but 

treat and celebrated in honour and veneration. The event 
us proved thia prophecy to be a true one, for St Cassanus*s 
relics are there to be seen in the highest veneration among 
the people, remarkable for great miracles, to that scarcely 
any of the visitors go away without recovering health, or re- 
ceiving other gifts of |praoe sought for."— Tr. Th. p. 130. 

But though the existing ruina of the Church of Donagh- 
more sufficiently indicate it to have been a strueture '* di- 
minutive in size," ita architectural features clearly prove 
that it is not the original church of St Patrick's erection, but 
a re-edification of the thirteenth century, in the usual style of 
the parish churches erected by the Anglo-Norman settlers 
withm the Pale. Neither can the Round Tower, though un- 
questionably a structure of muoh higher anti(}uity than the 
present church, be referred to the time of the Insh apostle, or 
perhaps to an earlier age than the ninth or tenth century. 
At all events, ita erection cannot be ascribed to an earlier date 
than that of the Tower of the Church of Kells — a religious es- 
tablishment founded by St Columbkille in the sixth century 
— as these towera so perfectly a^reeinardiitectural style and 
masonwork, that they appear to nave been constmoted by the 
same arbhitecta or builders. 

This very beanttlbl tower is built entirely 'of limestone un- 
dressed, except around the doorway and other apertures, and 
Is of admirable masonry. It has two projecting ledges or stepa 
at its base, and six rests forstoriea, with intermediate pro- 
jecting stones or brackets in its interior. These storiee are 
each, as usual, lighted b^ a single aperture, with the excep- 
tion of the upper one, Which has two openings, one facing the 
east, and the other the west ; and the apertures present all 
the architectural varieties of form observable in our most an- 
cient churches. The drcumference of this tower, near its base, 
is 66 feet 6 Inches, and its height, to the slant of the roof, 
which is wanting, is about 100 feet The wall is 3 feet 9 
inches in thickness, and the doorway is 12 feet from the 
ground. This doorway — ^whioh is of very beautiful execution, 
and, as usual, fikoes the west end of the church — ^is 5 feet 2 
inches in height, and has inclined sides, and a semicircularly 
arched top. It is 2 feet 3 inches wide at bottom, and 2 feet 
beneath the spring of the arch at top. Over the door there is 
a figure of the Saviour sculptured in relief, partly on the key- 
stone and partly on the stone over it ; and on each side of the 
architrave there is a human head also in reUef, as on the 
doorway of the church of KeUs. 

Some antiquaries, in thdr zeal to support the theory of the 
Pagan origin and the antiquity of the Ilound Towers, have 
asserted that tliis doorway is not the original one, but an 
" after work," But there is not the slightest ground for such 
a supposition, and this sculpture, as a profoundly skilled ar- 
diitectural antimiary, the late Sir Rlcnard Colt Hoare, well 
observedt fumisnes *' a dedded proof that these buil^gs 
were not (as some writers have conjectured) built by the 
Pagans." 

A similar argument against the application of the Round 
Towers to the purposes of a belfry, has been grounded on the 
circumstance of the west^n front of the church having three 
apertures for bells above its gable. But it should not oe for- 
fatten that this stnietvre biw w Mbh W m wcliisf dat^ tto 


the thirteenth century, when a variety of bells, and a different 
mode of hanging them« were brought into use by the Anglo- 
Norman settlers. 

The Church of Donaghmore has been confounded by Arch- 
dall and subsequent writers with the ancient church of Dom- 
nach-Tortain, also founded by St Patrick, but which was si- 
tuated near Ardbraccan. P. 


THE DRUNKARDS, 

A TOO TRUE STOKT. 

Ik one of those admirable tales which Mrs Hall is now pub- 
lishing with the praiseworthy object of the melioration of the 
Irish character, the ordinary eifects of a too faint resistance to 
the fascinations of strong drink are faithfully detailed. The 
moral which our generous countrywoman intended to conve/ 
is undoubtedly of universal application, but I am afraid that 
the circumstances I am about to relate will convey no moral. 
It is the simple and true record of an appalling calamity which 
befell the subjects of my story, with all the melancholy unac* 
counts^leness and fatahty of lunacy. No one would warn his 
fellow-creatures against the danger of madness— against an j 
unforeseen dispensation of God's wrath : it is in this sense, 
then, that I am afrud I have no moral to convey in narrating^ 
an event of whic^ I was all but a spectator. 

It must have struck every observer of human character that 
there are two classes of drunkards in this country. One class 
is composed of those persons, who, at first being well enough 
disposed to be temperate in all things, are insensibly led on 
by the charm of good fellowship to create for themselves an 
artificial want, wnich in the ena leaves them the helpless vic- 
tims of a miserable disease : they begin with a little — ^thej 
continue the draught under the self-deceiving sophism " it s 
only a drop*'— they fall into excess — ^they lose all sense of de- 
corum and proper spirit — they become mean and unbashful in 
their craving after spirituous liquor, which condition unfits 
them for an upright and honourable course of thought and 
action in any of the detaUs of daily existenoe — a menul dissi- 
pation aooompaniee the bodily languor : while the hand trem- 
Dies, the bram wanders, and the last scene of the tragedy is 
delirium tremens. 

But there is another class of drunkards — ^God forbid that I 
should attribute any thing to the decrees of Providoice incon- 
sistent witJi mercy and justice— but I am almost tempted to 
designate tUs class the drunkards by nece»$ity. However 
worrdl;|f condition, education, or other causes, maj modify the 
result in individual cases, it is not the less oertam that there 
are persons— very many of them — who appear to have come 
into the world predisposed to an inordinate desire for intoxi- 
cating liquors. These vrretched people do not b^in with 
thimblesful, and end with giUs — ^the stroke seizes them like a 
thief in the night — sometimes in the prime of manhood— some- 
times in the flush of youth — sometimes (it is a fearful truth) 
in the thoughlessness of boyhood. It is a passion with them — 
a madness. Ton may know one of these unhappy beings, es- 
pecially if he be a very young man, b j the sullen and dogged 
air with which, early m the morning, he enters the public 
house, and sits down m solitude and silence to his double- 
shotted measure of undiluted wliisky — ^whisky is the onlT 
drink for one of this calibre— alas 1 the worst and fiercest stxsk 
that can be made is the most acceptable to him — ^his palate is 
too long palled to distinguish between tastes and flavours — it 
is the Squid fire he wants ; you may know him at other times 
by the pitiaole imbecility which prompts him in his awful 
craving to reach his tumbler to his lips with both his hands, 
till he finishes the draught with all the apparent eagerness of 
intense thirst; you may know such a one by his ftightfal 
sleeps, begun, continue^ and closed hi terrific dreams 1 The 
wife and family of the progressive or occasional drunkard aro 
wretched enough^ as every body knows ; but, oh ! who can. 
possibly estimate the amount of misery which the wife and 
children of a madman like this are destined to endure. 

I have not overdrawn the picture in the abstract — take an 
individual instance :— > 

In the spring of 18 — I was living, on a visit with a friend, 
in the ndghbourhood of a small country town in one of tlie 
most fertile and prosperous districts of the island. The po- 
pulation was almost entirely free from that abject and squalid 
poverty which is the lot of the Irish peasantry beyond that of 
all other descriptions of civilised people. I remarked parti- 
cularly of this neighbourhood that it nad a larger proportion 

of rwptctftbb fanners md of that species of coimtry geatld* 
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men called aquireenif than any other part of the country I 
had 0ver fired iiL To this latter class belonged the heads of 
two branches of the same fkmily, both of whom resided in the 
immediate rldnity of my friend's house. Theb names were 
Peter and James KaTanagh. P^ter was by many years the 
elder of the two ; his family consisted of three grown-np sons 
and one daughter. Peter nad married in early life, and his 
wife died in girittg bhrth to a fifth child, which did not lone 
tarviTe Its mother. James had a large i^unily of young chil- 
dren. Peter's only daughter, AUoe, had been brought up in 
her uncle's house in order that she might reodve the educa- 
tion and care which a girl of her ten&r ag«, without a mo- 
ther, might expect from the kindness of her nearest female 

relatiTO. 

The family of Peter Kavanagh, then, consisted of himselfi 
his three sons, and a suiglo in-door serrant as housekeeper, 
nho wai already an old woman and of indolent habits. The 
household of a widower in the middle and humbler ranks of 
fife is rarely ordered with regularity and decorum, and Peter's 
was no exception to the general case. Every room had an 
aspect of untidiness and discomfort. Seldom were the boards 
of the floors or staircase washed or swept — seldom were the 
window panes cleansed, or the hearth-flaff whitened, or the 
tables rubbed, or the chairs dusted. Thines soiled were 
nerer cleaned — ^things broken were nerer mencuBd — things lost 
were never replaced. Each of the family felt in turn the in- 
convenience Of this state of thhigs, but one threw the blame 
m»on the other, and nothing was done to remedy the evil. 
Every one thought it strange that such a good practical far- 
mer and shrowd man-of-the-world as Peter Kavanagh should 
care so little about the comforts or oonveniences of every-day 
existence — ^but so it was. 

Peter, however, had or tbought he had one espedal house- 
hold virtue to be proud of. verv early in life ne had nar- 
rowly escaped disgrace and ruin by severinff himself from a 
parcel of dushiatM associates, who had led him step by step 
into all the labyrinths of premature debauchery. He receded 
before it was quite too late, and the recollection of what he 
suffered (for he did suffer) was sufficient to make him re- 
soWe that hU sons should never be tempted in a similar man- 
ner. The eldest of these, Richard, was now one-and-twenty, 
the second, Matthew, nineteen, and the youngest, Gerald, fif- 
teen years of age, at tlie time I lived near P , and they 
had never yet partaken of any spirituous liquor at their fi^ 
ther's tiable. That father, however, was by no means so ab- 
stemioQS sm he had compelled his boys to be. Every day 
shice they had first learned the taste of whisky toddy had they 
been tantmllsed with the sight of the "materials" for their t^ 
ther's favourite beverage. Peter Kavanagh was indeed a tem- 
perate man, but he was not a generous man. He was not one 
of those kind parents who cannot bear to gratify their appe- 
tite wkh smy deliaaoy, whether much or littie, dear or cheap, 
while their children are looking on with wistfbl eyes and wa- 
tering months in vain expectancy. He had Ids reward. One 
day toe two eldest lads, Dick and Matt, were carried home 
from a neighbouring fair, stupidly drunk. It was the first 
time they Imd ever been so, and the quantity they had taken 
was perhane trifling 3 but the ftkther was thenceforward more 
watfmfal tnaa ever to prevent them from repeating the excess. 
In hie vmal manner to his sobs Peter Kavanagh was not par- 
tieularly harsh, but tJie least evasion of his striet commands 
in reepeot of drink was sure to be visited with great severity. 
How wretehedly inoonsittnt was this man's praotioe 1 Other 
misdemeanours of infinitely a greater degree of moral crime 
were winked at, nay encouraged, by him. The voung men 
were not naturally vicious ; but when they found that they 
could with impunitv curse and swear in thor father's hearing 
— when they found that even some of the graver offences 
agalnet society could be committed without their father's re- 
frebeDrioOf was it any wonder tiiat they should soon grow ripe 
m wickedness ? Matt and Dick, in their personal appearance, 
showed every token of the accomplished village scamp — bat- 
tered bats JaunUly carried on one side of the headCmsty 
shooting coate of bottle green, with an amazing plurality of 
pocketa~4niee-breeches of once-white oordnroy insufficiently 
buttoned over ooarse worsted stockings, and heavy brogues 
with nails like the rivets of a steam-l^iler. These were the 
hardiest betters of the ball-alley, the keenest lads at the rou- 
lette-table — ^the deadest shots at a mark over all the country 
side. Plenty of money had they, and who dared to ask them 
how they came by it ? Their father had lots of cash lying by, 
and selfiih as he was, and knowing as he was, many a heavy 


handfrd of hard silver was he relieved of by his dutiful sons. 
Hence the dashing '* bit of blood" which carried Dick and 
Matt alternately over the stubbles — hence the couple of spa» 
niels and the leash of greyhounds, which had the reputation of 

being the best noses or the fleetest feet in the coxmty hence 

the double-barrelled " Rigby" belon^g to Dick, wnich was 
the admiration and envy of his acouuntances. As they grew 
up, and cared less for the anger 01 their father, vicious habits 
became more settled-looking and systematic with them. They 
drank to fri^tful excess whenever they had the slightest op- 
portunity. 1^0 one ever saw them for twenty minutes at a 
time without having full proof that they were slaves to as 
odious and disgusting a tyranny as ever the depraved tastes 
of human creatures created for mankind^-I mean, no one ever 
saw them for so long a time without a tobacco pipe between 
their teeth, and surrounded by every one of the usual nastl- 
nesses which accompany the practice when carried to a hate- 
ful extent ; and yet, even as they were, the county oiVnld not 
boast of two manlier looking fellows than Richard and Matt 
Kavanagh when dressed for Sunday mass, which they still 
attended with a punctuality which would be more praisewor- 
thy if it sprang from anything but a motive of vanity and 
pride. Under different culture they might have become ex- 
cellent members of society. They had still some faint pre- 
tensions to generosity ana spirit, and many a pretty girl of 
the neighbourhood would have trusted to her sole powers of 
persuanon for their reclamation. 

Gerald Kavanagh, the youth of fifteen, was a lad of differ- 
ent stamp. He was open-featured and open-hearted both. 
He was never seen with a pipe in his mouth, or a tatter^ 
'* racing calendar" sticking out of his pocket ; and while his 
brothers were out upon their Sporting expe^tions, or amus- 
ing themselves in a less innocent way, it was poor Gerald's 
Sleasure to scamper across the fields to his uncle James's j;ar- 
en, and walk, or talk, or read, or play with his pretty httle 
sister Alley, or romp with his pretty little oonsms Bill and 
Bess, and Peter and Dick, after school hours — ^the time Ae 
knew he would find most company looking out for him. Al- 
ley and he were as fond as they could be of each other, and 
not the less so because they did not live entirely together. 
" Absence makes the heart gfrow fonder," Is as true a luid as 
ever was penned, whether we apply it to the lover and his 
mistress, or the brother and his aistant sister. Many of us, 
with sighs and tears, can testify this. It was a lovely sight 
to see that affectionate boy and his fond sister sauntering 
along the borheens in the wild-strawberry season, with their 
arms around eadh other's necks in the intervals of their fruit- 
finding, until they bade each other good-bye fbr another day, 
and returned, " iriUi lingering steps and slow," to homea, alas, 
how different 1 

Such were these three youths when Peter Kavanagh, afl^ 
a short illness, died, and left his property, such as it was, to 
be equally diyided between his cmldren. 

I may venture to say that Richard and Matt were not sorry 
for thdr father's loss. On the night of the grand '* wake 
they collected all the idle and pr«&gate young men of thefa^ 
acquaintance together at the house, ana drmulfid was the 
depth of drunkenness to which they sank, as miffht be ex- 
pected. Every more prudent person present saw now it was 
— saw that the previous restraint was about to be amply 
atoned for, and many a shake of the head was intended to m 
prophetic of oomin| calamity. 

On that same mght-^arly \A the night too— little Allsv 
perceived that all was not right with tier brother OeraldL 
She had seen Richard plying nim with liqtior, which he at 
first refused, but afterwards accepted — stealthily, however, 
and with an abashed and crimsoning face as he met the first 
reproachful glance of Alice. Gradually the temptation worked, 
and again and again the draught was repeated with less hesi- 
tation at the request of his brothers, who seemed happy in the 
idea of making their innocent companion as guilty as them- 
selves. The devil surely has those in his clutches who find 
comfort and consolation m the visible abandonment of the fair 
and innocent to the miserable pleasures for which they have 
sold their own souls. At length she was frightened to per- 
ceive that Gerald had grown hardy and boastnil of his feat — 
he had aaked for more whisky, and had been given it by Dick, 
who, half drunk himself already, was determined to make 
Gerald drunk for once in his life. The boy was now in tho 
condition wished for by his brother; he had slunk behind 
Matt's chair; Alice could see his head hanging upon one 
shoulder, while his eyes were closing in the stupor of intoxi- 
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was about to fall to the groimd. Qnietly she stole 
to his side, and leuiiig her head upon his shoulder she whis- 
pered, 

" Gerald, darling, I didn't think yon would drink so mabh 

.wfardidyoadoTt?" 

" I/on't tell uncle James, Alley, if he hasn't seen me this 
way, SAd I'll nerer drink so much again." 

" Hold up your head for another bucket, you dog," said 
Malt, with sundry drunken hiccupings, as he heard the boy 
fpeaUng behind his chair, and proffering at the same time a 
Iresh bumper. "Gome, Gerald^ my boy, it will do you no 
ham — sorrow's dry, they say, and Lord knows but you're 
hbbbcred enou^ all day for a little fellow." 

" Matt, dear Matt, don't ask hun," said Alice. 

Matt, however, was not to be thwarted : with a brutal cuff 
he struck his little sister to the groimd, and tried to force the 
liquor upon Gerald's acceptance. In the attempt the glass 
ftU from Ms hand, and Alice rose and drew ner brother 
•oIUt from the room. 

Tne ftmeral took place, and there was another carouse more 
disgraceful than the first, and another, and another, and an- 
otker ! until the week was out. When Gerald's uncle saw how 
oon^iletely besotted his nephews had beoome, he took Gerald 
to hve with him, but not until it had become too painfully 
evident that the boy had acquired a liking for the liauor which 
had turned his two brothers into human beasts. Poor little 
AHoe wept over the dumge. There was no more reading, or 
plamng, or wandering throu^ the country together. He sat 
nSkj and silent in the house all day, more like a poor relation 
en charitable allowance than the jomt-heir of the largest farm 
ia the parish. But this was to liave an end I 

A month had passed away since the death of Peter Kava- 
aarii, and the seal of the eldest heirs had by this time drunk 
M his entire stock of " mountain dew," when in some out-of- 
the-way nook or other they disooyered five gallons of malt 
whisky, which periiaps had lain there for^tten for twenty 
years. It was on a Saturday morning this was found, and 
one of the Kavanaghs was heard to swear that he would never 
qott it till the last drop was drained. It was to be the last 
tKNit before they set off for Australia, whither they intended 
to emigrate that very spring, having, with then* uncle's con- 
MQt on behalf of the two younger orphans, converted their 
land into money for the purpose. One or two choice spirits 
had been invited to join tnem, but these begng^ to be excused 
—even these were U|palled at the dreadfuTezcesses of thdr 
boon oompanions. Towards eveniiu^ Gerald had been miss- 
ing from his uncle's house. James Kavanagh guessed how it 
was, and with little Alice in his hand repair^ to the broUiers' 
dwelling. The door was locked on the inside, and on asking 
fot Gerald he was told that he was all safe there, with the 
saney addition that "there wasn't any admisuon for any 
d teetotaller." Shocked and grieved, James Ravanagn 
went away with hit deleted niece. * 

The next day was Easter Sunday. The fSsstival had oc- 
eorred that year unusually late in the spring, and there was 
atreadv a foretaste of summer in the air. A lovely noon it 
was wnen James Kavana^ h, his wife, Alice, and the children, 
walked out in Sunday tnm to the parish chapel. The sky 
was fretted with light silver clouds— -the fields were already 
green with the new erowth of the grass— the hawthorn bushes 
were almost vinblv Imrsting their buds — ^the whin braes were 
in a blase of golden beauty — ^the birds, especiallv the red- 
breast, were chirping away with intense glee, being, in the 
glorious language of the poet Shelley, 

*< Many a voice of one delight I" 

They eonturaed to walk on, and now the bdls of the neigfa- 
bonrmg church struck out their Easter jubilee with such ex- 
quisite sweetness as we might fancjf arrested the sceptical 
purpose of tiie despairing Faust in Goethe's surpassing drama, 
when the heart-touched meti^hysician exdatmed, 

** Oh, those deep sounds — ^those voices, rich and heavenly — 
Trtnd bells I and do your peals already ring 
To greet the joyous aawn of Easter mom? 
' Ana ye, reioioing choristers 1 already 
Views ibrtn your solemn song of consolation-^ 
That sonr, which once from angels' lips resounding 
Around tne midnight of the grave, was heard — 
The pledge and proof of a new covenant" 

Tes I indeed, those beUs almost distinctly sud to the heart as 
they swung in the soft air of that delicious noon, " Christ our 
passover is sacrificed for us ; therefore let ws keep the feast !" 


They passed the church — ^groups of joyous duldrm 
playing in the graveyardl-five or nx immense dM 
towered, coevU and almost coequal with the andent stesple» 
and in these there was a rookery, now in iull din — the voiees 
of the children and the cawing of the rooks, distorbed by the 
sudden peal of the bells, mingled with the chime withoiit dis- 
cord to the ear. Alice's eves glistened for a moment when 
she recognised her youthnil ^ymates; but she foddenly 
felt she could not laufh with thenir— her heart was heavy. At 
length they stood before the door of the brothers' house. No 
signs of wakefidness had it yet exhibited. 

'* Let us go hi, undo, and tell them to get i^,** aaid the 
Uttle AUoe. 

*' Let them sleep it out, the scoundrels !** was the indigwant 
redlv of James Ravanagh. 

They passed on to the place of worship. 

In about an hour and a lialf from this time the same groap 



James Ravanagh and of bis uttle nieo<^ as tl^y walked along 
in company wiUi their happy and smiling neighbours. None 
of the three sons of Peter Kavanagh luui evei^ before been 
known to have absented lumself from Sunday mass, and their 
absence on that most holy day was of course a subject of 
much wonder. 

*< I could not have thought it possible," said James Kavanagh 
suavely, " that they comd become so wicked all at onoe — ^God 
forgive them ! God help them 1" 

" Oh, uncle I" cried Alice, as th^ came in riew of the house 
of guilt onoe more, " they are not up yet ! See, the shutters 
are still closed !" 

They were now in front of the house. ** Dear undo," said 
Alice entreatingly, " go into them — do, dear uncle, bring out 
poor Gerald to eat his Easter dinner with us." 

A thought struck James-^te knocked loudly at the door. 
There was no answer. Another loud knock, and a long pause ; 
and still no sound within the house. 

Alice's little heart echoed the last unsuccessful knock—H 
almost said, ** Wake, Gerald, with the knocking." 

She could endure the suspense no longer, and, running to 
the eripe at the road-side, she took up a heavy stone, with 
whida she battered the paneb of the hall-door as long as her 
strength permitted her. When she was obliged to dMist, her 
screams might be heard afar off, and still there was no sound 
in the house. 

James Ravanagh had dispatched one of his litjtle boys to a 
ndff hbouring cottage for a crow-bar. The boy quickly i ^ nr ued 
with one, aim James, assisted by the crowd wno gathered near, 
was not long in forcing the door. 

** Good people," said he to the anxions company ontaide, 
" don't come in tUl I tdl you — ^there's no use in nirtner expos- 
iogthe shame of my brouier's house." 

He and Alice, with one or two partleular Mends, entered 
the hall with faltering steps, and uiey dosed the door bdiind 
them. 

The first object whidi met thdr eyes was Pegg7> the old 
housekeeper, lying on the mat at the foot of the staircase, m 
a trance of intoadcation : she had evidoitly fallen down stairs 
in her attempt to readi the door, and had been lor hours 
perhaps insensible. AHoe jumped over her, and darted up 
stairs with the speed of lightning. James and his companions, 
after a vain attempt at arousing the housekeeper, dowiy fol- 
lowed her. 

They entered the room which fWmted them on the landing. 
The tnick stench of tobacco-smoke, mingled with the fuBkem 
of ale and whisky, almost overpowered them. The room would 
have been quite dark had it not been for the flickering rein. 
nants of two candles, which still glared in the heated so^ttts 
of a laree old-fashioned brandi candlestick. James went to 
the window, opened the shutters, and let down the sash. Tlie 

glorious sunshme stresmed into the reeking apartment, witlt 
le blessed air of the Sabbath. How stranre— 4iow palnfiil 
was the pdine glimmer of those expiring candles in that holy 
Ii|i;ht ! The three young men were lying on the floor at soma 
distance from each other, around ue legs of a orasv UdAm 
in the centre of the room. On the table were huddled toga 
ther the fragments of salt herrings, the parings of cheeae, 
broken glasses, half-emptied decanters, and the other usnsd 
paraphernalia of a low adiauch. The whole meaning of tl&e 
scene was taken in at a p^lance by James Kavanagh, as soon 
as he had opened the wmdow. He stooped over one of Ae 
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poitrato finrms— it was that of Ridiard. He turned up the 
nee— great God I it waa the face of a liTid corpse ! A smo- 
IhtredRtMUi burst from James: he mshed towards the next— 
Matt faraoacfa was dead also* quite dead and stiiFI James 
and his fkienas looked at eadi other solemnly, and witiioat 
wftiikmg a word. Thej tamed thdr ^fnce stmoltaneonsly to 
tae place where Gerald was lying- xhey moved or rather 
tottered to the spot. There ne lay, with Alice in a swoon 
Mde him* his eyes glased, the skin of his face t^tened over 
Idi nose and dieek-TOnes, his lips covered with visdd froth, 
nd his beantifal brown hair tossed backwards from his damp 
lonhead, listening in a streak of smishine whidi came full 
qwnit from the w&dow. <<He is alive still!" they all three 
adaimed: " he may yet be saved T 

One of them ran to the window and made a nm to the 
Biighboars to come in. The room was soon full of norrified 
spsetators. 

They parted Alice from her dying brother, and both were 
jvoogfat out into the open air as qnicklv as possible. 

Amdst the cries and lamentations of the bystanders Alice 
recovered. She sat for a while on the grass, trying to recall 
ksr scattered senses. The sieht of Gerald lying near her, as 
the crowd opened to admit ue air to his face with a freer 
IMmess, bronght the whole terrible truth to her mind. She 
rose with difficultv, but, gathering strength with recollection, 
die sncceeded in breaking from tiie woman who had her in 
ckarge^ and in a momeot Uie head of Gerald was pillowed upon 
Mr bosom. 

The soft cooling breeze had restored the nnfortonate boy 
to a momentary conscionsness. He was barely able to torn 
Us head towards Alice in recognition of thdr presence. 
A faint pleasure was expressed inhisjFlassy eyes as he did so. 
** Won't yoa speak to me, Gerald ? Won't you speak to your 
•wn Alley?" 

The boy shook with a convulsive judder, but could not 
ittsr a svUable. 

" Don t die, dear Gerald ; don't leave poor Alley all alone in 
the world! Och, och, odi!" said the little ghrlinthevery 
M^nj of childish despair, " hell never be the same again — 
kaH never speak to me again !" 

The boy made an effort to bring Alice's ear to his clammv 
Bps ; she strove to hear the almost inartioulate whisper which 
hovered upon tiiem. 

" la— 4mole James — here?" gasped the dying lad ; " tell him 
-I-oonlda't— helpiti Oh ! Alfy ! oh l*'^ 

GradoallT the groan, extorted oy the last P^ng of disso- 
htkn, died away, and with it the spirit of poor Gerald 
Xavaaagfa. 

AHce perceived what had happened as soon as any of the 
bystanders, but high and shrill ner scream mounted over the 
waittn^ idAdb. arose from the others, ere she once more sank 
down m tho swoon which the excess of her anguish had so 
■srcifblly eaosed. 

On the following day a coroner's inquest was held upon the 
bofies of tho three sons of Peter Kavanagh, in a public-house 
Bot hr distant from the scene of this faUl debaiu^. A sur- 
MJse had been afloat that poison had somehow or other 
bean the oanse of their deatn, and an examination of one 
0^ the bodUea was considsred needful. I will not shock my 
naders with a description of the fearful chamber where this 
most loathsome operation was performed. The result was a 
^wdict to the efleot that the three Kavanaghs had died "from 
the excessive use of ardent spirits." 

I eommenced by saying I feared that this narrative mieht 
fUl in pointing a moraL It has a moral^-a moral to semsh 
and Si-judging parents, and equally ill-judging societies, who 
lay the flattmig unction to their souls that coercion will 
have a better etmct than a ftdr and connstent example. Verily, 
tfM Spartan nobJes, who exhibited the drunken slave before 
thab ddldren, and then placed the wine>cup within their 
naeh, had abetter knowlecLee of human nature than the Irish 
fh th ar who would exorcise the demon of alcohol out of his chil- 
dren bv pledges of abstinence, or threats of punishment, 
whilei, in the security of his own experience, he feels he can 
^•Qparately ei\joy the luxury of spirituous drink.* R. M. 

* WHmt the Londondory ftaadard. 


Ffaie oonnenonB are apt to plunge you into a sea of extra- 
▼aganoa, and then not to throw you a rope to save you from 

QTUWWng. 


SAP IN VEGETABLES. 

SSCOHD XWD CONCLUBm O ABTICLB. 

Wb endeavoured in our last article to describe the prindpal 
circumstances of interest with respect to the ascending or ui^- 
elaborated sap. We have found tnat it is derived from the 
aliment which consists of water and carbonic add ; that it is 
composed of a solution of sugar and gum in water ; that it as- 
cends in the ordinary trees of this country through the wood, 
which is situated between the bark and pith ; that the causes 
whidi elevate it are partly a vital attraction or suction exer- 
cbed by the buds, and partly an endosmose, by which, in con- 
sequence of its superior density, it draws in its aliment through 
the spongy extremities of the roots ; that its use is not only to 
furmsh materials for the descending or elaborated sap, but by 
developing the fleshy part of planto to cause the growth of 
stems m length and roots in tnickness. We shall now pro- 
ceed to show the origin, the course, the composition, ana the 
uses of the descending or elaborated sap. 

The elaborated sap is formed out of the ascending sap. 
The place where this chan^ takes place is in the leaves and 

Seen parts of vegetables ; it is generally in the spring season 
%t the ascending sap pushes out the buds into branches, 
and developes the Uttie scaled which had surrounded these or- 
gans into leaves ; but when these leaves are formed, the saip 
continues to ascend into them, and there undergoes those i£ 
terations from whence the elaborated sap results. Now, these 
alterations consist in the getting rid of all superfluous water 
and carbonic acid, which, originally absorbed as aliment, had 
not undergone the conversion into gum and sugar during the 
ascent of the sap ; secondly, in the acquisition of additional 
nutriment from the atmosphere ; and, thirdly, in the conver- 
sion of these substances into a variety of new compounds. 

Let us examine each of those changes to which the ascend- 
ing sap is subjected, in succession ; and, first, with respect to 
the disengagement of superfluous water and carbonic add, 
every one must have observed drops of water collected on the 
leaves of cabbages and other vegetables, when examined early 
in the morning. These are commonly supposed to be dew- 
drops, but are truly in great part the result of a kind of per- 
spiration which is always talcing place from the surface of 
plants. That this is the case, can be proved by covering a 
cabbage-plant with a bell-glass, and placing it in a room suf- 
fidently heated to prevent the deposition of dew, when drops 
of water will be found equally to collect upon its leaves. 
These drops are not observed during the day, because the 
temperature is then commonly so high as to evaporate them 
as fast as they are transuded ; but tiie fact is, that plants ac- 
tually give off much more water during the day than night. 
The escape of carbonic add is not so easily detected as tiiat 
of water ; it can, however, be proved, through the resources of 
chemistry. Unlike water, which is liberated both night and 
day, and indeed in greatest quantitnr during the latter period 
of time, carbonic add is found t« be disengaged during the 
night only. As long as plants are exposed to the light of the 
sun, their green parts literate none ot this gas. 

We have mentioned that when the ascending sap arrives 
into the leaves, it not only throws off superfluous water and 
carbonic acid, but likewise derives an aaditional ouantity of 
nutriment from the atmosphere. The presence of light is ne- 
cessary for this latter circumstance to take place. The nu- 
triment which, under the influence of sunlie ht, it acquires 
from this source, is a substance named '< carbon ;*' this sub- 
stance is a constituent of carbonic add, whidi is indeed com- 
posed of carbon and oxygen ; carbonic add is contained in the 
atmosphere in the proportion of one part in a thousand ; the 

Sreen parts erf plants absorb it, and under the influenoe of 
ght oecompose it ; the carbon is retained, but the oxygen is 
again liberated. We now may percdve the reason of the 
&t mentioned in the preceding paragraph : plants give out 
no carbonic acid during the day, because the siqierfluous car- 
bonic add of the ascending sap becomes decomposed under 
the influence of light, in the same way as that which has been 
absorbed from the atmosphere. 

A great many oompound products are obtained from the 
vegetable kingdom. We need merely recall to the reader's 
recollection starch, resin, camphor, oland and aromatic oils, 
bitter prindples, colouring matters, the adds of the gnp^ 
the lemon, and the apple, &c to assure him of this truth. All 
these different substances form themselves out of the sugar 
and gum of the ascending sap, together with the carbon ab- 
sorbed under the influence of tight. 
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When the aseendiiig sap haa parted with its stxperfiaous 
water and carbonic acid« when under the influence of light 
it has absorbed carbon from the atmosphere, and when its 
constituents arrange themselyes anew, so as to produce some 
or all of the substances aboTe enumerated, its name as well as 
its functions cease : it has now become the descending or 
elaborated sap. 

Let ns now inquire the course which the descending sap 
pursues. We have stated in our last artide, that if a liga- 
ture be twisted tiehtly round a branch of one of our common 
trees, the portion Immediately above the ligature will become 
swollen, wnile that beneath it will retain its former thickness. 
If in8t€«d of a ligature we remove a circular ring of bark, 
the same phenomenon will take place : the part above this 
annular incision will swell out on eyerj side. From this expe- 
riment we derive several important inmictions. We learn from 
hence that this kind of sap descends, and moreover that the 
channel which conveys it is the bark. 

Having ascertained the course which the elaborated sap 
|ru*sue8, let us now turn our attention to its composition. 
This is found to irar^ in different plants : thus in some, bitter 
principles are the chief constituents ; in others, aromatic sub^ 
- stances ; in others it is principally resinous ; but whatever 
may be the principal components, tnev may always be divided 
into two groups — ^namely, those which are subservient to the 
pfowth of the vegetable, and those which, becoming deposited 
m the different organs, confer on them those properties which 
entitle them to be employed as articles of meoicme or aliment 
for animals, and by means of which different plants are in 
this respect distinguished from each other. Tiie portion of 
the descending sap which serves for the growth of the vege- 
table, exudes in ordinary trees between the bark and the 
wood, forming a glutinous layer whidi separates these oreans, 
and is the cause of the facility with which in autumn the Dark 
can be detached from the stem : this portion is called cam- 
bium. In palms, and other trees of warm climates, there is 
no bark, and in such vegetables the nutritive part of the de- 
scending sap passes down through the centre of the stem. 

The portion of elaborated sap which becomes deposited 
in the organs, and which varies more or less in every plant, 
is called the proper juice : proper vessels is the naote g^ven to 
the reservoirs which contain the proper juices ; and according' 
to the nature of their contents, the proper vessels are called 
milk- vessels, turpentine- vessels, vesidcs of essential oil, &c. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have somewhat anticipated 
the uses of the descending sap : we have found that one por- 
tion of it is destined for the nutrition of the vegetable. Now, 
the same means whidi revealed to us the uses of the ascend- 
ing sap, will also tell us how far the elaborated sap is concerned 
in vegetable nutrition. In the dark no sap is elaborated, and 
no vegetable fibre is developed. Are we not therefore justi- 
fied in supposing that vegetable fibre is formed out of this 
elaborated sap ? Again, let our readers call to their remem- 
brance the experiment of tying a ligature around a branch : 
in that experiment not only does a considerable swelling take 
place above the ligature, but from this swollen portion cereal 
roots frequently protrude. These facts affora us a clue to 
the uses of the descending sap, for by developing vegetable 
fibre, it increases the thioniess of the stem and the length of 
the roots, just as the ascending si^, by developing vegetable 
flesh, lengthens the stem, and enlarges the root in diameter. 

T. A. 


SONNET ABOUT A NOSE. 

"Us vny odd that poeti should tappow 

There It no poetry about a noce. 

When plain as Is the nose upon your ftoe, ''. 

A noseless face would lack poetic grace. 

Notes have S3n»patby ( a lorer know* 

Noeca are alwaye ** tomch^fdt" when lipa are klMing : 

And who would care to Um, where nose was missing ? 

"Why, what would be the (Vagrance of a rose. 

And where would be oiu* mortal means of telling 

Whether a Tile or wholesome odour ilows 

Around us, if we owned no sense of smelUi^ ? 

1 know a nose, a nose no other knows, 

'Neath starry eyes, o*er ruby lips it grows ; 

Beauty Is in its form, and music in its blows ! 


A CHAPTER ON MEN, 

BT ACUH. 
TO TBfi EDITOft OF THE tRISB PBKKT JOtTEVAI.. 

Sir — In the I2th number of your Journal vou have given 
insertion to a paper tending to involve our ancient and honour- 
able race in considerable disrepute — I allude to an article en- 
titled " A Chapter on Curs, by a Man." Every story will 
on investigation be found to have two sides : yon have given 
publication to the one, and surely vou will not, in justice, refuse 
to give your readers an opportumty of judging of the other. 

I remain. Sir, your falthftu servant, 

Ak Agsb Cmu 


Bt what means I have squired the facility of expressing nvf 
thoughts upon paper, it is not my intention to divulge. It is 
true that I have made an important diseovery — that I have 
gsined possession of a secret whieh mankind would give worlds 
to possess ; but I owe too little gratitude to any n«mb«r of 
the human race to be induced to part with it. I am old : 
nearly fifteen winters have passed over my head since I first 
drew breath, and in the course of nature death cannot be far 
distant. My discovery shall shortly perish with me ; and the 
same ditch or dunghill shall witness the dissolution of both. 

Of my parentage I can record but little, as I remember 
nothing whatever of my father, and my unfortunate motiier 
was hammed shortly after having given me birth. Alas 1 my 
recollections of her are tinged wiUi any but pleasurable emo- 
tions, for to her I owe much of the misery with whidi my 
career has been chequered. Had she conducted herself with 
prudence, and been satisfied to have selected a mate from 
amongst the many dogs of her own d^g^ee who solicited her 
paw, my existence might have been passed in happy, because 
unnoticed obscurity. But no: stem destiny decreed that it 
should be otherwise, and had marked me for misfortune ere 
even I was bom. Let not the reader start to hear me men- 
tion destiny : if he object to my opinions on this sobject, he 
has a wide field open to him for reply hi the pages of the daily 
press, which, cub though I be, I am, by virtue of %he disoo- 
very already alluded to, in the habit of reading ; and he may 
relv upon it I am prepared to defend every position I advance 
Wny should I not mention destiny ? I am a rigid fatalist, and 
well for me that I am. What, efse would enable me to bear 
up against the scoff and scorn of man ? What else would steel 
m^ feelings against the blows of stones, thrown by the hands 
of such cowardly insensible men as he who published the phi> 
Uppic against our race, which has called forth this reply ? 
Wnat else would console me, when the staff of the churlish 
boor comes across my back, or when the urchin-rout attach 
the terrible kettle to my trembling tail ? What supports me 
under such heart-rending circumstances, save the feeling that 
all is fixed — that such is my sad destiny, against wh£h my 
barking or my struggling would avail me nought ? But I 
digress — it is facts and not feelings that it is my province to 
record. 

^ M^ ambitious parent, infatuated with the admiradoiL and u^ 
sidmt^ of her numerous suitors, despised them aQ, and falling 
a victim to her vanity, suffered herself to )^ seduced from the 
paths of propriety by a designing young pointer, who threw 
himself in her way, and emploved every artmce, until at length 
he induced her to elope with him from her master's comfort- 
able farm-yard. For a while the guilty pair contrived to escape 
detection. Mv unhappy mother took up her abode under a 
hay-stack in tne neigUDourhood, and for a week or two wis 
well and kindly treated by her gay and youthful lover, who 
regnlarlv saved a portion of his daily meals for her use. After 
a little, however, meeting with a new and more be&utifui ob- 
ject on whom to bestow ms worthless affections, he abandoned 
my mother to her own resources, and from that period she 
saw him no more. Dreading to return to the home ahe had 
left, and being pressed with hunger, she was compelled to 
steal for her subRistence, and the poultry in the neignbourine 
homesteads visibly diminished in number ; whOe, to crown ^^ 
mv parent was brought to the straw, and became the mother 
of five little ones, including myself. The additional drag which 
the suckling of so large a family produced, increased my pro- 
genitor's rapacity four-fold, and the indulgence of it caused 
her destruction. One day as she lay beside us, half funishcd, 
and ready almost to devour her own offspring, a little pi«^ 
chanced to pass by. 1^ mother belongedTto a fierce brcv-J^ 
that called the bull-terrier, and, accordingly, stimulated bv 
the gnawings of hunger, she sprang upon the little pig, an^ 
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hftd well nigh silenced it for eTor, when its loud squeals bronght 
one of the farm-servants to the spot. We were discoTsred^ 
the unlucky pig rescued, my mother hanged to a post in the 
barn, and we — ^thrown into the horsepond. Mj brothers and 
sisters all perished ; but I, who was rather stronger than the 
rest, contriTed to struggle to the bank, and was found there 
some short time afterwards by a young man belonging to the 
establishment, who oarried me home with the intention of 
rearing me. 

Oh, how miteful I felt to that jouDg man, and how I 
blessed him lor his kindness ! But, alas 1 1 knew little of the 
cruel race whose serrants we are, or I should have preferred 
being left to die on the brink of the old pond. As soon as he 
got me home to his father's, the lad put me into a bag, and 
hhiing bound me securely with many cords, took a large pair 
of blunt and mstv scbsors, and proceeded to depriye me of 
mj ears. Why should I weary your patience with a descrip- 
tion of the excruciating torments I suffered 1 Indeed, no de- 
scription could oouTe^ an adequate idea of one-tenth part of 
the pain I endured wmle my ears, and then nearly the whole 
of my taU, were slowly and mercilessly hacked away. As to 
the manner in which mv tail was remoyed, it betrayed suffi- 
cient of the sayaffe and bloodthirsty disposition of man, to giye 
me a foretaste of what I might expect at his hands--my tail 
was actually gnawed asunder by his teeth I 

When about nine months old, my master came home one 
day in a great hurry, and summoning me to attend him, left 
the house as abruptly as he had entered it. He bent his steps 
to a neighbour's, where we found a crowd of men and dogs 
assembled, apparently intent upon some exhilarating sport, 
for on their countenances much glee was depicted. In a comer 
of the room a long narrow box was placed, with a sliding door 
at one end. Wondering what it oould contain, I stepped up 
to a young boll-dog, with whom I was acquainted, and in- 
qoired of him« ** Cord 1 how green 1'* exclaimed he ; *' why, 
a badger to be sure ; and youll see the fun well have drawing 
him, presently ;" and my friend Boxer licked his lips with 
the anticipatioa of a fi|^nt. I had not long to wait, when 
Boxer was called by his owner, who held him opposite to 
the box by the neck, wHile another person raised tne sliding 
doer. Boxer was then let loose ; when, darting with excessiye 
speed into the interior, a growling and struggling was heard, 
and in about a minute my frited reappeared, dragging forth 
to yiew a wHd beast called a badger — an aidmal that 1 until 
aow had eoneeiyed to be a yery gentle, harmless creature ; 
for I at ODioe reoo^nised in this badger one which I had fre- 
^nentl^ met in a netghbouring hedgerow when out by myself, 
and with whieh I had beppon to form a slight acquaintance. 
What was the cause of this creature and Boxer being thus in- 
doced to tear each other, I could not diyine. But guess my 
constematioii, when. Boxer haying been separatea from his 
satagouist, and the latter restored to his cage, I was dragged 
forward, wd held in front of it, while my master patted and 
enoouraged me, Baying* '* ^m, hurroo ! — ^good nog, shake 
himUJnunroor The door was raised, and I was thrown 
forward towards it. As, howeyer, I had no cause of quarrel 
with its firiendly inmate, I did not, as my acquaintance Boxer 
had done, rush into the box ; but, determining to inyestigate 
the cause of the recent conflict, I entered it sbwly, whimper- 
ing as I put in my head, to let my acouaintance of the hedgerow 
know that I came as a friend. He hao, howeyer, been so enraged 
by the preyUms encounter, that he would not listen to my re- 
Bionstranoea, but growled forth," Get out, you cur 1" " Don't 
he in a passion," whimpered I ; '* I come as a friend." ** That's 
a Ue,** relied he ; *' you ean't be the friend of #iat tyrant and 
be mine. You are but seeking to put me off my guard ;" and 
with this snarling answer he flew at me and seised me by 
the nose. Tins was treatment too gross to be endured, so I 
accordingly returned the compliment ; and oonceiying that I 
should have more room to fight on the outside, I exerted all 
my strength, and dragged the irascible inhabitant of the box 
forth to ught. To my utter astonishment, howeyer, no sooner 
had I re-appeared, pulling old Grey along with me, than I was 
seized, and my throat compressed so rudely as to giye me 
considerable paJo, and indeed almost to strangle me. For 
this inoonyemenoe, howeyer, I was amply repaid by the ca- 
resses of my master, and the plaudits of the company, both 
aMn and dogs. Among others. Boxer walked up to me, 
and growled in his usual cynical tye, *' Tou may come to 
some good yet, if youil only be quicRer at your work." I did 
not at this time understand the human language, and I accord- 
ingly detail my impressions as they struck me then, not »s 


they appear to me now. After two or three more dogs had 
had a pull at the badger, many others refusing to face him, 
or running awi^y when thev felt his sharp teeth, on whiflb oc- 
casions they were well kicked by their owners, I obseryed an 
unusual bustle, and was amased at hearing my name and 
Boxer's uttered in a yery loud tone. The latter at the same 
time approached me and said, " Tell you what, young 'un, they're 
taUdng of a fight 'twixt you and me ; and if so be they're in 
earned take \oare of yourself— that's all." "But, deair 
Boxer," inauired I, wagging my tail in a oonmliatory manner, 
" why should we fight ?— aurely we haye no cause of quarrel ?' 
" No business of mine," answered he ; " pleases my master j 
likes to see us bite and tear each other ; great fdn to him i 
must please him ; gr-r-r." So indeed it was, and I, though 
scarcely more than a puppy, was pitted against the redoubted 
Boxer. I was yery unwilling to fight ; for, besides that I 
had no quarrel with him, I £d not think I was his match, 
and was sure of b^ng beaten. When he seised me, however, 
my spirit stirred within me, and I put forth all my steength 
and determination. For nearly an hour we contested. Boxer 
at first got the better of me, and threw me down ; but after 
a litHe I discovered that his tender point was his legs ; so at 
them I directed my attack, and, getting hold of one of them, 
obtained an advantage which I retaiuMl to the last ; when, 
neither being likely to prove yiotorious, and neither disposed 
to give up, -we were separated. I was dreadfully cut, and my 
wounds smarted me amazingly ; but how terrible was my tor- 
ture when my master, takinjg me by the neck, proceeded to 
wash them with a liquid of a fiery burning nature, since known 
to me as spirit of turpentine. This was I beiieye designed to 
Stop the bleeding 1 Such was my initiation into what men call 
sport. I now round that I must live without a friend, for 
every strange dog my master compelled me to attack. My 
course was marked out. My rage was to be directed against 
every other animal, dog, cat, rat, badger, cow, pig, &c. 
except such as were the property of my owner. My occupation 
was nenceforth to be slaus^nter and bloodshed, and my exist- 
ence was hereafter to be devoted exclusively to violence. 

In scenes such as I have described passed the first three or 
four years of my life. My wounds were ever open, ever pain<« 
ful $ for no sooner had one set of cuts closed, than I was forced 
into a new conflict, in which they were re-opened, and I re- 
ceived others into the bargain. At length premature old age, 
the result of the hardships I had endured, came upon me, and 
I was no longer deemed serviceable for fighting, I now suf- 
fered less from wounds and cruelties ; but being regarded as 
a useless member of the household, I was treated with unfeeU 
ing neglect, and receiving hardly any food at the hands of my 
master, was driven to seek a scanty subsistence among the 
bones oast out upon the dunghill ; and these, with an ooci^ 
sional crust thrown me by a good-natured stranger, were wg 
sole support. 

My master had an a^^ed father, who lived in the house with 
him, and whom the neighbours conceived to have laid by a 
considerable sum of money. I usually slept across the hearth 
in the Jdtchen, and was one night awakened by a cry for help 
in the naif-choking, gurgling aooents of a man under the effects 
of strangulatioiL The soiuids proceeded from the old man's 
room. The door was open, and I darted in. The old farmer 
was lying half naked upon the floor : in his hand was clutched 
a bag, and numbers of those round yellow pieces of metal so 
much coveted by the human race, and called guineas, were 
scattered near him. A man was leaning over him, his knee 
upon his breast, one hand upon his throat, and the other en- 
deavouring to drag from him tiie precious bag. I saw not the 
face of the spoiler, but peroeivine only the danger of my mas* 
tor's old father, whom, harsh as no too had been to me, I in- 
stinctively loved, and felt it my duty to defend, I sprang upon 
the robber, for sudi I judgeid him, and pulled him to the 
ground. The old man fainted away. A gleam of moonlight 
at this crisis entered the casement, and disclosed to my horri- 
fied gaze, in the countenance <^ the robber whom I was throt- 
tling, tiie features of mt master !• In the suddenness of my 
surprise and consternation I relaxed my ffripe ; and the viJk 
lain who had striven to rob his father, and had raised his hand 
against the person of his aged parent, sprang to his feet and 
fled. I had Dy this time learned to understand a little of the 
'hunuin language ; and as the ruffian darted through the door, 
the word " damMation /" struck upon my ear. 

The old man, as I have stated, had famted. Happy for hun 
that he had not recognised his assailant before mV interfere 
eace, for further opportunity of recognition he ImwI none. 
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From that fit of insenribility he awoke in another and I hope 
a better world. 

I Was now an outcast — a wanderer over the face of the earth. 
I went forth, wretched and desponding, moralising npon the 
dreadful lengths to which their love of gold will lead oar mas- 
ters, mankind. " Oh I" thought I, " if we but take a bone 
from a larder-shelf to satisfy our hunger, how we are abused, 
sworn at, and flogged ! Tet the same man who will punish 
us for a trifling &eft, will not hesitate to wrong or murder 
his neighbour ¥or a few worthless, perishable pieces of yellow 
metal. Oh, destiny, how I thank tnee, despite n^ sufferines, 
that I was not bom a man! What sordid, selfish wretches 
these men are 1 Thdr thoughts from morning until ni^t are 
occupied with speculations intended to promote theur own 
comrort, th^ own aggrandizement. The dog alone loves 
his master better than Idmself , and will lay down his life in 
his defence. Bftan is a base, selfish wretch. The dog alone 

honours and practises generosity uninfluenced by hope of re- 

tt 

oompense. 

I soon afterwards met with another master. For a tame he 
treated me weU enough, and but for an untoward accident I 
might still have remuned in his service. While sitting one 
day peaceably beholding the industry of my new master, who 
was a turf cutter, I heard at a distance a prodinous clamour 
as if of a number of dogs engaged in conflict. Being old and 
peaceably inclined, it occurred to me that I could not do bet- 
ter than hurry to the spot and exert myself to effect a recon- 
ciliation. Off therefore I set as fast as my old lesn would 
carry me. Before, however, I arrived at the scene en riol^ si- 
lence had ensued, and I was about to return, when I perceived 
a stout-lookinff man engaged in pelting with huge stones two 
or three wretSied, half-starved looking little dogs, that were 
endeavouring, howling with pain, to make their escape from 
hb cruel attack. I raised a loud barking, encoura^ng the 
dogs in our own language to get out of his way, hopmg also 
that the noise might frighten their assailant, and induce him 
to desist from his barbarous amusement. I thought that I 
had succeeded in my design, for the ruffian ran away as fast 
as he could ; but determined to give him a lesson, I resolved 
to terrify him to the utmost, and so gave chase. Of the re- 
sult of this encounter I need not inform you, as you are already 


Jsa* 


open place, crowded with people of all sorts and sixes. Making 
m V way onward amongst their feet, though not without manj 
a bitter curse and hearty kick, I arrived at a singular wooden 
erection, like a signpost, with a rope hanging from it, and 
underneath a cart with three men in it. i uttered a yelp of 
joy, for in one of the three I recogmsed my long-lost master I 
To Join him was of course my immeiiUate impulse, and I accord- 
ingly sprang into the cart, but was rudely hurled out oi it 
by one of the other men ; and ere I could repeat my attempt, 
the v^de moved away, the wheel passing over my body, iad 
brealdng three of mv ribs. I looked again. I saw a humao 
figure swinging in toe wind — a single convulsive struggle of 
t& legs, and ul was over. It was my master — he dtM tlie 
same death that had been inflicted upon my mother. " WeQ," 
thought I, *' I shall never again express my myynder that bob 
should be so fond of hanginr us, for I now perceive that thoy 
likewise hang one another.' I was in too great pain from nay 
broken ribs to make my way to the body of my poor master : 
I strove to crawl as near the post frtmi which it was suspendod 
as I could, and as I lay there I heard an old man say, " All, 
I knew it would be tnus : he began with dog-fishth^ and 
badger-baiting— 'twas but the first step to lead him to the 
gallows !" 

After a while the body of my master was taken down, bat 
I was not suffered to approach it. It was concealed from my 
sight in a long narrow box, with a black cloth over it» soi 
what similar to the one from which in life housed to make 
pull the badger. A hole was dug in the ground beneath tlw 
post, the box thrown into it, and the earth neing shovelled in. 
faUing heavily upon it, recalled me to a sense of my ntuatioii, 
and I went forth once more, a houseless wanderer and an ilU 
starred cur. H. D. R. 


Horrors of the Slavs Trade. — Conmiander Castle, 
R.N., whOe on service with the preventive squadrim in 18B8L 
in command of H.M.S. Medina, captured tne Spanish hrig 
El Juan, with 407 slaves on board. It appeared that, owing 
to a press of sail during the chase, the £2 Juan had heeled so 
much as to alarm the negroes, who liiade a rush to the grat- 
ing. The crew thought they were attempting to rise, and 


suit ot tms encounter i neeanociniorm vou. as you "^ a.ire»ay ^^ q„^. ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ wretched slaves 

acquainted with it from the account of the Man hiinself, I ^^^^^ t^e grating, till aU was quiet in the hold Wbeo 
aspubHshedinthel2thnumberof your Journal. I have, how-* _ ©. ^ » •©» . . . i 


ever, in justice to my own character, to state, that it was not 
cowardice wliich prevented my biting him, and which induced 
me to put up witn his ducking, &c, without resistance. It 
was not cowardice — it was the singular resemblance which he 
bore to my wicked master. That alone saved him from a 
hearty shaldng. But he shall not long escape. No ; I am in 
the daily habit of walking up and down Sackidlle Street, in 
hopes or meeting with him, when, old as lam, I shall manage 
to make my teeth, or rather their stumps, acquainted with 
his calves. 

I could not, on my return to the turf bog, find my master ; 
and as I was on the road to look for him, 1 met with an old 
beggarman, who coaxed me over to him, regaled me with a 
orust, and in short exhibited so kindly a disposition, that, not 
feeling myself bound to mv late owner by similar ties which 
had linkea my destiny with that of him who had rescued me 
from the horsepond, I resolved I would seek after him no fur- 
ther, but join company with the good-hearted old beggarman 

the same, doubtless, so irreverently spoken of by the " Man" 

in his ill-natured paper — (oh I that I had him by the lee this 
moment I) I did not, however, remain lon^ with him, for he 
was taken up by an overfed bloated-lookme variety of his 
species and lodged in prison, for no £Biult but that involuntary 
one of being poor ; ana as I would not be permitted to share 
his confinement, I wandered forth, and soon met with another 
master. 

Thus going from one to another — now feasting, now en- 
during the most agonizing hunger, now rec^ved with kind- 
ness, now with blows — ^passed away the next five or six years 
of my superannuated being. I longed to know what had be- 
come of my master, ruffian as he was, and my wanderings had 
for their object the ^co very of his abode. For several years I 
roamed unsuccessfully : no traces of him could I percdve ; his 
ancient haunts had all been abandoned ; his former com- 
panions unvisited. At length, coming one morning into a 
country town, I observed an unusual bustle in the streets ; 
great multitudes of people hurrving along ; and, what sur- 
prised me most, all in one direction. Determined to see what 
this meant, I followed the stream, and presently came to an 


Captain Castle went on board, the negroee were brooglit im. 
one living and one dead shackled together; it was an awfm 
scene of cama^ and blood ; one mass of human gore. Cuf^ 
tain CasUe said he never saw anything so horriUe in bia 
life. In the year 1831, the Black Joke and Fair Rosamoni 
fell in with the Rapido and Reeulo, two slave veseels, off tlie 
Bonny river. On perceiving uie cruisers they attempted to 
make their escape up the river ; but finding it impracticable^ 
they ran into a creek, and commenced pitching the negroea 
overboard The Fair Rosamond came up in time to savo 
212 slaves out of the Regulo, but before she could secure the 
other, she had discharged her whole human earm into tha 
sea. Captain Huntiey, who was then in command of the Ro- 
samond, m a letter, remarks—" The scene occasioned by die 
horrid conduct of the Ru>ido I am unable to describe ; bat 
the dreadful extent to which the human mind is cafMiblo of 
falling was never shown in a more painfully humiliating wm^ 
ner than on this occasion, when, for the mere chance waTorU 
ing condemnation of property amounting to pei^ps SOOOJL, 
not less than 250 human beings were huiied into etermtj with 
utter remorselessness." 

Htpocrist. — Hypocrisy is, of all vices, the most hatefol 
to man ; because it combines the malice of guilt with the mean- 
ness of deception. Of all vices it is the most dangerous ; bo- 
cause its whole machinery is constructed on treachery, through 
the means of confidence, on compounding virtue wiui vice, on 
making the noblest qualities of our nature minister to the most 
profligate purposes of our ruin. It erects a false light whar^ 
it declares a beacon, and destroys by the very instrument blft- 
soned as a security. 

Cant resembles a younr wife married to an andent koa- 
band : she weds religion, looking forward to five by lus death 
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TULLT CASTLE, COUNTY OF FERMANAGH, LOOKING OVER LOUGH EBNE. 


Wk hmre doHn th« pnfixod Tiew of tli« CuUb of Tolly m a 
•abject for ilhutTrntioD, lesi from u; reuutfkablepictoresqQe- 
1W of diarkcter or hiitorical iiit«reit connected with the 
c«*l1e itself, than for the opportnnitj whit^ ii thns afforded 
HI of ""^'"g a few renurki on the beautiful l&ke— the Wi- 
nandennere of IreUnd, u Mr Ingtia htppUj ctlled it — on the 
bank of which it is dtnsted. We cannot conceive aoT cir- 
onnutance that better illnstratea the tmth of the general prin- 
dpl* that, ta Shikipeare etpresjea it. " what we have we 
prise not at Ita wiHlh," than the fact that Loogh Enie — the 
admiration and delight of itrangen, the moit extensive and 
beantifnll; dlTenifiM iheet of water in Ireland — ij scaroel; 
known u an oUeet of interest and beant; to the people of 
Irsland generally, and U rarelj or oerer nutad by them for 
pleaanro. It i« tna that the nobility and gentrr who redde 
■-■'--'-'•-'■ 'eflcfcat in a feel- 
in boait lU 


npon itt thorsa or in their viditity, are not d 


iag of nide In Ibor dunning locality, and eren 
perlonty of beanty to the far-famed Lake* of EiUameT ; yet 
till very recentlT thii admiration was almost excloslTely con- 
fined to thenuelTes, aod the beauties of Laagh Erne were as 
little known to the people of Irelend generally as those of the 
■ftlMt and highland* of Comiemara, ndther of whidi hare crer 


But Lough Erne will not be that neglected or unappre- 
ciated nnch longer. It« besaties bare been discorered and 
been eulogised by strangers, who havetaa^tustosetajuBter 
Talue on the landscape beauties which Proridence us so 
bountifully gireo to onr country ; and it will soon be a re- 
proach to ns to be nnfaiBiliar with Uiem. 

It would be utterly impossible, within the limits necessarib 
assigned to our topogr^thical articles, ti ' ' ■ •• 

acconnt of a lake st ' ' * ' " 

tractive feature* art . _. 

our subject* for illn*- 
1 fgjgauB^ 

this our Grit introdnctwa of it to their notice ; and wiUk 
this view we ehaU comoietue vrith a descri|ition given of it IJy 
an author of a History of the County of Fermaoagh, ' — "'— 
in the seventeenth century, but not mtherto published. 

" This lake i* plentifiil 
eel, trout, &0. 

Serra mile* broad in the broadest part. BtHtv fmUSit 


rticles, to give any detaiM 
Lough Erne, and whose at- 
; but as these fbatures ihall 


J 
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966 islands, the land of which is excellent. The largest of the 
islands is Inismore, containing nine tates and a half of old 
plantation measure. Bally-Mac- Manus, now called Bell-isle, 
containing'two large tates mnch improved by Sir Ralph Gore ; 
Killygowan, Innis Granny, Blath-Bnnis, £nnis-Liajg, Ennis 
M' Knock, Oloan-Ennis, Ennis-keen, Ennis- M* Saint, and 
Babha. 

These are the fislands] most notable, except the island of 
Devenish, of which 111 speak in its proper place ; however, by 
the bye, in Devenish is rememberea tne pious St Molaishe, 
who herein consecrated two churches and a large aspiring 
9teeple [the round tower], and an abbey, which abbey was 
rebuilt A. D. 1490 very magnificently by Bartholomew O'Fla^ 
nagan, son of a worthy baron of this coxmty, and was one of 
the finest in the kingdom. In this island there is a house built 
by the Saint, to what use is not- known, but it is as large as a 
small chapel-of-ease . it's of great strength and cunning work- 
manship that may seem to stand for ever, having no wood in 
it ; the inside lined and the outside covered with large flat 
hewn stone, walls and roof alike. On the east of this island 
runs an arm of the Lough called in Irish Cumhang-Devenlsh, 
which is of use to the inhabitants, viz, if cattle infected with 
murrain, black-leg, &c, be driven through the same, they are 
exempted from the same that season, as is often experienced. 
The said waters run northwards for twelve hours daily, and 
back again the same course for twelve hours more, to the 
admiration of the many. 

Some authors write this Lough Erne to have been for- 
merly a sprine well, and being mformed bv their Druids or 
philosophers that the well wowd overflow the country to the 
X^orth Sea, for the prevention of which they caused the well 
to be inclosed in a stron^^ wall, and covered with a door hav- 
ing a lock and key, signifying no danger while the door was 
secured ; but an unfortunate woman (as by them oame more 
mischief to mankind) opening the door for water, heard her 
child cry, and running to its relief, forgot to secure the well, 
and ere she could return, she with her house and fiunily were 
drowned, and many houses more betwixt that and Baliyshan- 
non, and so continues a Lough unto this day. But how far 
this may pass for a reality, I am not to aver~-^owever, it is 
in the ancient histories of iJie Irish. If true, it must be of a 
long standing, seeing this Lough is firequently mentioned in 
our chronicles amongst the ancientest of Loughs. Fintan 
calls it Samhir" 

We shall not, any more than our old author, " aver for the 
reality" of this legend, which by the way is related of many 
other Irish lakes ; but we may remark, in passing, that the 
story would have more appearance of '* reality" if it had been 
told of Lough Qawna — or the Lake of the Calf— in the county 
of Longford, which is the true source of the river Erne, of 
which Lough Erne is but an expansion. At Lough Gawna, 
however, they tell a different story, viz, that it was formed 
by a calf, which, emerging from a well in its immediate vici- 
nity, still called Tobar-Gawna, or the Weil of the Calf, was 
chased by its water till he entered the sea at Ballyshannon. 
The expansion of the Samhir or Erne thus miraculously 
formed, is no less than forty miles in extent from its north- 
west to its south-east extremities, being the length of the 
whole county of Fermanagh, through which it forms a great 
natural canal. Lough Erne, however, properly consists of 
two lakes connected by a deep and winoing strait, of which 
the northern or lower is more than twenty miles in length, 
and seven and a half miles in its greatest breadth, and the 
southern or upper is twelve miles long by four and a half 
broad. Both lakes are richly studded with islands, mostly 
wooded, and in many places so thickly clustered together as 
to present the appearance of a country accidentally flooded ; 
but these islands are not so numerous as they are stated to 
be by the old writer we have above quoted, or as popularly 
believed, as accurate Investigation has ascertained that their 
number is but one hundred and ninety-nine, of which one 
hundred and nine are situated in the lower lake, and ninety 
in the upper. But these are in truth quite sufficient for 
picturesqueness, and it mi^ be easily conceived that two 
sheets of water so enriched, and encircled by shores finely 
undulating, to a great extent richly wooded, and backed on 
most points by mountains of considerable elevation, must pos- 
sess tne elements of beauty to a remarkable degree ; ana the 
£aot appears to be, that though the Rillamey and other moun- 
tain lakes in Irdand possess more grandeur and sublimity of 
character, Lough Erne is not surpassed, or perhaps equalled, 
by «i7 to ezcpialte pMtorta beauty, Periiaps, indeed, we 


might add, that if it were further improved by plant hig and 
a^icultural improvements, it might justly claim the rank 
assigned to it by Mr Inglis, that of " thi most beautiful lake 
in the three kingdoms." 

Long anterior to the arrival of the English in Irdand, the 
beautiful district on each side of Lough Eme, now constituting 
* the county of Fermanagh, was chiefly possessed by the power- 
ful family of Maguire, from the senior branch of wliich the 
chiefs or the territory were elected. This territory, which 
was anciently known as " Maguire's country," was made shire 
CTound in the 1 1th of Elizabeth, by the name which it still 
bears ; but the family of its ancient chiefs still remained in 
possession till the plantation of Ulster by James L, when the 
lands were transferred to the English and Scottish undertak- 
ers, as they were called, with the exception of two thousand 
acres, left as a support to Brian Maguire, chief representative 
of the family. It is not for us to express any opinion on the 
justice or expediency of this great confiscation, but we may 
venture to remark, that it was a measure that could hardly 
have appeared proper to those who were so deprived of their 
patrimony, or tnat would have led to anv other feeling than 
one of revenge and desire of retaliation, however reckless, if 
(mportunity ever offered. Unhappily such opportunity did 
onw, by the breaking out of toe great rebellion of 1641. 
a rebellion originating chiefly with the families of the dis- 
inherited Irish lords of the confiscated northern counties^, 
and having for its paramount object the repossession of their 
estates. 

Amongst the English and Scottish settlers in Fermanagh, 
the most largely endowed with lands was Sir John Humes, or 
Hume, the founder of Tully Clstle, the subject of our pre- 
fixed wood-cut, and who was the second son of Patrick, the 
fifth Baron of Polwarth, in Scotland. The property thus ob- 
tsdned, consisting of four thousand five hundred acres, re- 
mained in the possession of his male descendants till the death 
of Sir Gustavus Hume, who dying without surviving male 
issue in 1731, it passed through the female line into the pos- 
f ession of Uie Lortus family, in which it now remains. 

The Castle of Tully was for a time the principal residence of 
the Hume family ; and on the breaking out of the rebellion in 
October 1641, it became the refuge of a considerable number of 
Uie Ei^lish and Scottish settiers in the ooontry. The discon- 
tented Irish of the county having, however, collected them- 
selves together under the command of Rory, the brother of 
the Lord Maguire, they proceeded to the castle on the 24th 
of December, and having commanded the Lady Hume and the 
other persons within it to surrender, it was given up to them 
on a promise of quarter for thdr lives, protection for their 
goods, and free lioerty and safe conduct to proceed either to 
Monea or Enniskillen, as they might dioose. But what trust 
can be placed in the promises of men engaged in civil war, 
and excited by the demoniac feelings of revenge ? With the 
exception of the Lady Hume, and uie individu^s immediately 
belonging to her family, the whole of the persons who had so 
surrendered, amounting to fifteen men, and, as it is said, sixty 
women and children, were on the following day strippc<i 
and deprived of their goods, and inhumanly massacred, when 
also tfie castle was pillaged, burnt, and left in ^ns. Let us 
pray that Ireland may never again witness such frightful 
scenes ! 

The Castle of Tully does not appear to have been after- 
wards re-edified, or used as a residence. After the restora- 
tion of peace, the Hume family erected a more magnificent 
mansion, called Castle Hume, nearer Ennlskillen, and whidt 
is now incorporated in the demesne of Ely lodge. 

In its general character, as exhibited in its ruins, TuUt 
Castle appears to have been a fortified residence of the usual 
dass erected by the first Scottish settlers in the country — a 
keep or castle turreted at the angles, and surrounded by a 
bawn or outer wall, enclosing a court-yard. It is thus de- 
scribed by Pynnar in 1618 : 

" Sir John Humes hath two thousand acres called Carrjn- 
roe. 

Upon this proportion there is a bawne of lime and stone, 
an hundred fieet square, fourteen feet high, haying four 
flankers for the defence. There is also a fair strong castle 
fifty feet long and twenty-one Feet broad. He hath made & 
viliage near unto the bawne, in which b dweHiag twenty-four 
families." 

The Castle of Tully is situated on the south-western shoro 
of the lower lake of Lough Eme, about nine miles north-Wf>«t 
of EnnbkiUen. p. 
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THE AMERICA LETTER. 
*« Arrah, Judy I" quoth Biddy Fixmegaii, mwung to a neigh- 
boor's ioop. 

" Arrah, why ?" answered the party smnmoned. 

" Arrah, did you hear the news ?" 

" No, then, what is it ?•• ,, 

" Sure there's an Amerikey letter in the post-office. 

« Whisht r ^ , . ^ 

" Sorra a word of lie in it Bllckeen Dunn brought word 
from the town this mormng ; and he says more betoken that 
it's from Dinny M'Daniel to his ould mother." 

« Oh, then, troth Til be bound that's a lie, e'er-arway : the 
4>om vagabond, there wasn't that mudi good in him, egg or 
bird : the idle, worthless ruffian, that was the ruination of 

every one he kem near : the, the ** 

" Softly, Judith, softly ;' don't wrong the absent: it is from 
]>inny M'Daniel to his ould mother, and contains money more- 
over;" and she then proceeded to tell how the iwstmistress had 
desired the poor widow to bring some responsible person that 
might guarantee her identity, before such a weiehtv affahr was 
given into her keeping, for who knew what might be inside of 
ft ? though a still greater pnxzle was to discover by what means 
the much reprobated Dinny obtained even the price of the let- 
ter-paper ; and how old Sibby had borrowed a cloak from one, 
and a " clane cap" from another, and the huxter had harnessed 
his ass and car to bring her in style, and Comey Kine the con- 
tingent man,* that knows all the quality, was goinff along with 
her to certify that she was the veritable Mrs Sybilla M'Daniel 
of Tullybawn ; and how she would have for an escort every 
man, woman, and child in the dttage that could make a holiday 
compliments cheerfully ac^ded by each and all, to do ho- 
nour to the America letter, and the individual whose super- 
scription it bore. 

Dinny M*Daniel was the widow's one son, bom even in her 
widowhood, for his father had been killed by the fall of a tree 
before he had been .six months married, and poor Sibby had 
nothing to lavish her fondness upon but her curly-headed 
gossoon, who very naturally ffrewup to be the greatest scape- 
grace in the parisn. He haa the most unlucky knack of throw- 
Sig stones ever possessed by any wight for his sins ; not a day 
passed over his head without a list of damages and disasters 
being fkraished to his poor mother, in the shape of fowls killed 
and maimed, and children half murdered, or pitchers and occa- 
sionally windows made smithereens of ; but to do him lustice, 
bis breakage in this latter article was not very considerable, 
there being but few opportunities for practice in Tullybawn. 
To all Aese the poor widow had but one reply, "Arrah, 
what would you have me do ? — sorra a bit of harm In him ; it's 
iJl eko&ent, and what ud be the good of batin' him ?" At 
last the neighbours, utterly worn out by the pertinacity of his 
misdemeanours, hit upon an expedient to render him harmless 
for at least half the day, and enjoy that much of their lives in 
peace, witii the tdtimate chance of perhaps converting the 
parish nuisaaoe into a useful character. A quarterly sub- 
scription of a penny for each house would just suffice to send 
Dinny to school to a neighbouring pedagogue, wonderful in 
the sdenoes of reading and writing, ana, what was a much 
irreater recommendation under the present circumstances, the 
•* divil entirelv at the taws." To him accordfaigly Dinny was 
sent, and under his discipline spent some five or six years of 
comparative harmlessness, during which he mastered the Read- 
ing-made-Easy, the Seven Champions, Don Bellianis, and 
sundry other of those pleasing narratives whereby the pug- 
nacity and gallantry ot the Irish character used whilom to be 
formed, to which acquirement he added in process of time that 
of writing, or at least making pothooks and hangers, with a 
symmetry that delighted the heart of poor Sibby. The neigh- 
boars began to thiA better of Wm ; but the " masther" swore 
he was a prodigy, and openly declared, that if he would but 
"turn the VosUk 
land. Thus 
he had some 
finished him. 

It was now high time for Master Dinny to begin to earn 
his bread, and accordingly his mother sought and obtained 
for him a place in the garaen of a nobleman who resided near 
the village, and was its landlord : but the dismay of the gos- 
soon himself when Uiis disparagine piece of good fortune was 
announced to him, was unbcmnded. He was speechless, and 
aome moments elapsed before he could ejaculate, 

" CoUtctor of county ccm. 


Vosther," he d be fit company for any lady m tne 
I encouraged, Dinny attempted and succeeded, for 
I talent. But sure enough the turning of the Voster 


** Fwhy, then, tore-an'-ages, mother, is thai what y<m lay 
out for me, an' me afther tumin' the Vosther ?" 

Sibby expostulated, but m vain ; his exploits in '* th« Vos- 
ther" bad set him beside himself, and he boldly ddelai«d thaft 
nothing short of a daoint clerkship would ever satis^ his am- 
bition. A man of one arsument was Dinny M'Daniel, and 
that one be made serre aS purposes — *' la it an' mft alther 
tumin' the Vosther l".-40 that peonle said it was turn about 
with him, for the Voster had turned his brain. Be thai aa sfc 
may, there was one who agreed with Dinny that he could ne- 
ver thmk too highly of himself, for, like every other scapepaoe 
on record, he had won the goodwill of tha prettiest girl m the 
parish. Nelly Dolan's friends, however, were both too snog 
and too prudent to leave her any hope of their acqwaeoiAg la 
her choice, so the lovers were driven to resort to aeoreoy. 
Dinny urged her to elope with him, knowing that her khi, when 
they had no remedy, would give her a fortune to sot mattaira 
to rights ; but she had not aa yet reached that piteh of aril 
courage which would allow her to take such a step, Aor, nafoT' 
tunat^y, had she the good courage to discontinna such a ho^a* 
less connection, or the clandestine prooeedings which its exis- 
tence required. Alas, for poor Nelly I sorrow and shame wera 
the consequence. The bright eyes, that used to paaa for a very 
proverb through the whole barony, grew dinv— the rosy ohaeka, 
that more than one ballad-maker had celebrated, grew wan 

and sallow->-and the slim and graceful figure in a word, 

Dinny had played the ruffian, and had to fly the country to 
avoid the murderous indignation of her faction. It waa to 
America he shaped his flight, though how he had obtaiaed the 
means no one could divine ; and now, after the lapse of nearly 
a year and a half, here was a letter from him to solve all spe- 
culations. 

What a hubbub the arrival of ** an America letter eanses 
in Ireland over the whole district blessed by ito visit I It ia 
quite a public concern—^ joint property— being in fact alwaya 
regarded as a general commnmcation from alTthe neighbowa 
abroad to all theneighbonrs at home, and ita pemaal a matter 
of intense and agousing interest to all who have a relativa 
even in the degree of thirty-first cousin among the emigraata* 
Let us take for instanoe tne letter in question, for the eavai* 
cade has returned, and not only is the widow's cabin fhll, but 
the very bawn before her door is crowded, and the door itself 
completely blocked up with an array of heads, pddng forward 
in the vain attempt to catch atone of theachoolmaater's Toioe 
as he publishes the oontenU of the desired epistle, and abao- 
lutely smothering it by the uproar of their squabbles, aa they 
endeavour each to obtain a better place. 

** Tare-an'-ountiea, Tom Bryan, fwhat are yon pushing me 
away for, an' me wanting to hear fwhat's beoome of my own 

first cousin !" *,,.,, 

" Arrah, don't be taUdn', maii->fwhy wAuldn 1 1 thry to get 
in, an' half the letther about my atsther-in-law ?" 

" Oh, boys, boys, agra, does any of yees hear e'er a word 
aboutmy poor Paddy?" , , 

The last speaker £b a woman, poor Biddy Casey : for the 
last three years not a letter came from America that she ooold 
hear of, whether far or near, but she attended to hear it read, 
in the hope of getting some information about her husband, 
who, driven away by IhmI times and aa injudioions agent, had 
made a last exertion to emigrate, and earn aomething for his 
family. Regularly OTery market-day from that event she 
called at the post>^ffioe, at first with the confidant tone of 
assured expectation, to inquire for an Amerioa letter for one 
Biddy Casey ; then when her heart began to sicken with ap- 
prehensions arising from the oft-repeated negative, her ques- 
tion was, " Yon haven't e'er a letter for me to-day, ma'am ?" 
and then when she could no longer trust herself to ask, she 
merely presented her well-known face at the window, and 
received the usual answer in heartbroken silence, now and then 
broken by the joyless qjaculadon, ** God in heaven help me!" 
But from that time to this not a syllable haa she been able to 
learn of his fate, or even of his existence. Now, however, her 
labours and anxietiea are to have an end-— but what an end 1 
This letter at last affords her the information that, tempted 
by the delusive promise of higher wages, her husband was 
induced to set out for the unwholesome south, and long since 
has found a grave among the deadly swamps of New Orleans. 

But like every thing else in life, Dinny M'Daniel's letter is 

a chequered matter. See, here comes a lusty, red-cheeked 

damsel, elbowing her way out of the cabin, her eyes bursting 

out of her head with joy. 

** Well, Peggy— well— .well !" is echoed on ail aides aa they 
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<Sr(ywd aroimd her ; '' any news from Bid ? — ^thoogh, troth, we 
needn't ax j<m" 

** Oh, erond news I" U the delighted answer. " Bid has a 
wondernu Am place for herself an' another for me, an' my 
passage is ped, an' I'm to he ready in five weeks, an', widdy I 
widdy ! I dmma what to do with myself." 

«And,P< 
— ••oronr Si 
are tiie qnestiohs 

** Oh, I domuK I dnnna — I couldn't listen with the joy, I 
tell ye." 

" Bnt, Peggy alanna» what will Tom Feeny think of all 
this? and what is to beoome, pray, of all the tows and pro- 
mises which, to onr own certain knowledge, yon made each 
other coming home from the dance the other night ?" 

Poohl that difficulty is removed long ago — ^the very first 
money she earns in America is to be dispatdied to the care of 
Father Cahill, to pay Tom's passage over to her. " And will 
die do sudi a sluuneless thinyg ?" some fair reader will pro- 
bably ask. Ay will she ; and think herself right well off, 
moreover, to have the shame to bear ; for though Peggy can 
dig her ridge of potatoes beside the best man in the parish, 
her heart is soft and leal like nine hundred and ninety-nine 
oat of the thousand of her countrywomen. 

AnoUier happy face — see, here comes old Malachi Tighe, 
clasping his hands, and looldng up to heaven in silent thank- 
fulness, for his " bouchal bawn, the glory of his heart," is to 
be heme with him before harvest, with as much money as 
would buy the bit o' land out and out, and his daughter-in-law 
is fainttnr with gladitess, and nis grandchildren screaming 
with delist, and the neighbours wish him joy wiUi all the ear- 
nestness of sympathy, for Johnny Tighe has been a favourite. 

Woe, woe, woe ! — Mick Fumegan has sent a message of fond 
encouragement to his sweetheart, which she never must hear, 
for typhus, the scourge of Ireland, has made her his victim, 
and tne daisies have already rooted on her grave, and are 
bloondng there as fresh and fair as she used to he hersdf ; and 
the wounds of her kindred are opened anew, and the death- 
wail is raised again, as wild and vehement as if she died but 
yesterday, although six weeks have passed since they bore her 
to Saint John's. 

What comes next ?— " Johnny GoUoher has got married to 
a Mmister girl with a stocking full of money ;" and Nanny 
Molry laughs at the news until you'd think her sides ought to 
aohe, and won't acknowledge that she cares one pin about it — 
on the eontrary, wishes him the best of good luck, and hopes 
he may never oe made a world's wonder of; all which pro- 
oeedinffs are viewed by the initiated as so many pnoofs posi- 
tive or her intention, on the first convenient opportunity, to 
break her heart for the defaulting Mr Golloher. 

But among the crowd of earnest listeners who thus attended 
to gratify mear several curiosities by the perusal of Dinny's 
unexpected Hatter, none failed to remark ttie absence of her 
who m the course of nature was, or should be, most deetitj in- 
terested in the welfare of the departed swain. Nelly Dolan 
never came near them. In the hovel where tiie poor outcast 
had been permitted to take up her abode when turned out of 
doors by her justly incensed fkther, she sat during the busy 
recital, her head bowed down and resting upon the wheel 
from -wbkh she drew the support of hersdf and her infant. 
Now and then a sob, almost loud enough to awaken the baby 
sleepinff in a deave beside her, broke from h«r in spite of her- 
self ; while her mother, who had ventured to visit her on tiie 
occasion, sat crouched down on the hearth before her, and 
angrily upbraided her for her sorrow. 

** Whisht, I tell yon, whisht 1" exchiimed the old crone, " an' 
have a sperrit, what von never had, or it wouldn't come to 
your day to be brouent to trouble by the likes of him." 

" Ocb, mother darant," answered die sufferer, " don't blame 
meat's a poor thing, God knows, that I must sit here <juiet, 
an* his letter readin^within a few doors o' me." 

" Arrah, you'd better go b^ for a sight of it," rejoined the 
angry parent with a sneer; **do, achorra, ontil you find out 
what httle trouble you give him." 

*' It's not for myself, it's not for nnrself," answered the sob- 
hing girl. '* I oan do without his thoughts or his favours ; 
all I care to know is, what he says about the babby." 

'* Pursuin' to me !" exclaimed her mother, ** but often >as 
you tempted me to brain it, an' that's often enough, you never 
put the devil so strong into my heart as you do this minute. 
So be oniiet, I tell you." 

" Ock, mother, that's the hard heart." 


" Musha, then, it well becomes you to talk that way," re-« 
plied her mother. " If your own wasn't a taste too soft in 
Its time, my darlint, your kith an' Idn wouldn't have to skulk 
away as they do when your name's spoken of." 

A fresh burst of tears was all the answer poor Nelly could 
give to this invective ; an answer, however, as well calculated 
as any other to stimulate the wrath and arouse the eloquence 
of Mrs Dolan, the object of whose visit was to induce Nelly 
to assume an air of pierfect coolness and nonchalance — in fine, 
to show she had a " sperrit." In this it may be perceived she 
met with a signal failure ; and now the full brunt of her indig- 
nation fell on the unfortunate recreant. Nelly's sorrow of 
course became louder, and between both parties the child was 
wakened, and naturally added its small blip to the clamour : 
nor did the united uproar of the three generations cease until 
a crowd unexpectedly appeared at the door of the hovel, and 
the voice of Sibby M'Daoiel, half mad mth joy, was heard 
through the din, internal and external. 

** Well, if she won't come to us," spoke the elated Sibby, 
" we must only go to her, you know, though yell allow the 
news was worth lookin' afther ;" and ere the sentence was well 
concluded, she with her whole train had made their way into 
the cabin. 

'* God save all here," continued Sibby, '* not excepting your- 
self, Mrs Dolan; for we must forgive*^and forget everything 
that was betune us, now." 

" An' if I forgive an' forget, what have you to swop for it?" 
asked the irrate individual so addressed. 

" Good news an' the hoith of it," was the answer of Sibbj^ 
as she displayed her letter ; but Mrs Dolan was in no humour 
to listen to news or receive conliUation of any kind, and so 
she conducted herself like a woman of " sperrit ;" and gather- 
ing her garments about her, rose slowly and stately from the 
undignified posture in which she was discovered, and so de- 
parted from amongst them. 

" Musha, then, fair weather afther you," was the exclama- 
tion of Sibby when she recovered from ^e surprise created 
by this exhibition of undisguised contempt. "Joy be with 
you, and if you never come back, it'll be no great loss, for 
the never a word about you in it anyhow, you ould sarpint. 
But, Nelly, alanna, it's you an' me that ought to spena the 
livelong ^y down on our marrowbones with joy and thank- 
fulness, though you did'nt think his letter worth lookin' af- 
ther ;" and down on her marrowbones poor Nelly sank to re- 
ceive the welcome communication, her baby clasped to her 
bosom, her glazed eyes raised to heaven, all unconsdous of 
the crowd by which she was surrounded, and her every nerve 
trembling with excess of joy and thankfiilDess, while the bust- 
lii^ Sibby placed a chair for the schoolmaster near the loop- 
hole that snswered the purposes of a window, and loudly en- 
joining silence, gave into his hands the epistle of his ftivoured 
pupil to read to the assembled auditors for about the dxth 
tune ; and Mr SooUvan, squaring himself for the effort, pro- 
ceeded to edify Nelly Dolan therewith. 

The letter went on to state, in the peculiarly felicitous lan- 
guage of Dinny M*Daniel, that on his arrival in New York, 
and finding himself without either friends or money, and thus 
in some danger of starvation, he began to lower his opinions 
of his personal worth, and solicit any species of employment 
that could be given to him. After some difliculty he got to 
be porter to a large grocery establishment, in which he con- 
ducted himself pretty well, and secured the confidence of his 
employers, and a rate of wages moderate, but still sufficient to 
support him. The sense oi hb utter dependence upon his 
character compelled him to be most particularly cautions of 
doing anything to affect it in the slightest degree, and In pro- 
cess of tune he became a chaneed gossoon altogether, an ex- 
ample of the blessed fruits of adversity. The thoughts of 
Nelly Dolan and his old mother never <^uitted him, his anxie- 
ties about the former clinging to him vnth such intensity that 
he b^an forthwith to lay l>y a little money every week to send 
her, but was ashamed to write until he should have it ga- 
thered. An unfortunate event, however, soon put a stop to 
his accumulation, and drove him to use it for his subsistence. 
This was no less than the sudden diMth of the head of the es> 
tablishment in which he was employed, which, he being the 
entire manager of the concern, had the consequence of break- 
ing it up completely. Thus Dinny was cast on the world 
again, and found employment as difficult to be got as ever. 
His little hoard was soon spent, and at last he had to torn hb 
steps westward, where labour was more plentiful and hands 
fewer. After many joumies and vicissitudes he at length 
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net a friend in the person of one of the partners in the gro- 
eery establishment which had first given him employment, and 
who, like himself, had songht a home in the wilaemess. This 
man had some money, but, nnfortnnately for himself, never 
having ** tnmed the Yosther'* or learned anything in acoonnts, 
was imablo to pnt it to any use that would require a know- 
ledge of what a &oetious alderman onoe called the three R*s, 
reiSing, writing, and *rithmetic. Now, these happened to be 
Dinny s forte. So when his quondam employer was one day 
Umenting to him the deficiency which forbade him to apply 
his capital to the lucrative uses which he otherwise mignt, 
DtDny modestly suggested a method whereby this desirable 
object might be effected : the other, after a uttle considera- 
tioo, thought he miffht do worse than adopt it, and accord- 
inglY, before many ouiys elapsed, a grand new store appeared 
m the tovmship of Pnshprashchawmanraw, in which Dinny 
was book-keeper and junior partner. Having brousht him 
thns far by our assistance, we shall allow him to condude his 
letter after his own way : — 

'*And so you see, dear mother, that notwithstanding all 
the neighbours said, it's as lucky after all that I turned the 
Yosther, for it has made a man oi me, and with the help of the 
holy St Patrick I am well able to spare the twenty pounds 
joa will get inside, whidi is half for yourself to make your 
old days comfortable, or to come out to me, if you*d like that 
better, and the otiber half for my poor darlinff Nelly, the colleen 
4has dhum, that I am afraid spent many^ a heavy hour on my 
account ; but yon may tell her that with the help of God 
1 win live to make up for them all. I will expect her at New 
York by the next ship, and yon may tell her that the first 
thing sue is to buy with the money must be a grand guold 
ring, and let her put it on her fing^ at once, without waiting 
for either prieet or parson, for I'm her sworn husband already, 
and will brmg^ her straight to the priest the minute she puts 
bff foot on America shore, and until then who dare sneeze at 
her ? Tou must write to me to say where I am to meet her, 
and by what ship she vrill oome out ; and above all, whether 
the ii to bring any thing out with her bendee hereelf—'jon 
know what I mean. And, dear mother, when you write to 
me, you are to put on the back of the letter, Dennis M*Daniel, 
Esq.' for that's what I am now — not a word of lie in it. So 
wishing the best of good luck to all the neighbours, and to 
yoarself and to Nelly, I remain, &c. &c. &c." 

*' Glory to yon, Dinny!" was ejaculated on every side, 
while they all rushed tumultnously forward to congratulate 
the onwedfded bride. In their uproarious hands we leave her, 
drawing this moral from the whole thhsg, that it's very hard 
to spoil an Irishman entirely, if there be any good at all m him 
origmaHy. ' A. M'C. 


THE THREB MONKS. 

" It wM with Um good monks of old that ■Cerhnt boipiuilty wm to be 
found. "—HAMssaovB's laita Gazbttiib. 

Three vumki wt by a bofwood fire ! 

Shaven their crownt. and their gannenti grey ; 
dote they lat to that bogwood Are. 

Watchixv the wicket UU break of day— 

Such was ever the rule at Kllcrea :* 
For whoever passed, be be baron or squire. 

Was free to call at that abbey, and suy. 

Nor guerdon or hire fbr his lodging pay. 
Though be tarried a week with the Holy Quire ! 

Three monks sat by a b o g woo d irt * 
Diafk hxdi'd the nl^t from the window-pane ! 

They who sat by that bogwoo d fire 
Were Eustace, AUeyn, and Giles by name : 
Long they gaaed at the cheerftd flame, 

nil each from his neighbour began to inquire 
The tale of his Itfis, before he came 
To Saint Bridget's shrine, and the cowl had ta*en : 

So they piled on more wood, and drew their seats nigher ! 

Three monks sat by a bogwood fire ! 

Loud willed the wind through dolsCer and nave ! 
With penitent air by that bogwood fire 

The first tfiat spalte It was Bustaee grave, 

And told, '« He had been a soldier brave 

* Rilerea Abbey, near Cork, was dedicated to Saint Bridget, snd founded, 
A. 0. 1494, by Cormac Lord Muskerry. Its monks belonged to the Flran- 
ciican order oommonly csUod « the Orsp FMars." 


In his youtii, till a comrade he slew in ire ; 
Unce then he for s wore helmet and glaive. 
And, leaving Ms home, had cros se d the wave. 

And taken die cross and cowl at Saint FInbar's spire !' 

Three monks sat by a bogwood fire ! 

Swift through the glen ran the river Lee ! 
And AUeyn next, by that bogwood fire. 

Told hb tale— a woeftil man was he : 

Alas, he had loved unlawfbllie 
The Wilis of his brother. Sir Hugh Magvire ! 

And he fted to the cloister to free 

His soul from rin :" and 'twas sad to see 
How sorrow had worn the youthiVil friar ! 

Three monks sat by a bogwood fire ! 

And rc^ the light on the rafters shone. 
And the last who spoke by that bogwood fira 

Was Giles, of the three the only one 

Whom care or grief had not lit upon s 
But rosy and round, throxigl^out dty and shire 

Hu mate fbr frolic and glee was none ; 

And soon he told how ** A peasant's son. 
He was reared to the cburdi by their former Flior !** 


Three monks sat by a bogwood fire ! 

The moon look'd o'er all with clouded ray ; 
And there they sat by that bogwood fire. 

Watching the wicket till break of day ; 

And many that night did call, and stay, 
WlKMe names— If, gentles, ye do not tlfo-> 

In next strain shall the bard essay— 

(Misny and motley I ween were theyU. 
Till then, pardon he craves fiar his humble lyre ! 

And to each and all, 

BenedMte ! 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF BLACK BOYS IK 

AMERICA AND IRELAND. 

It hag not mifreqiiently oocmrred to na as a thing somewhat 
remarkable, that there is a Tast diflferenoe in the oomparatiTo 
yalue of the black boys of America and those of Ireland ; and 
this was very forcibly proved to ns on a recent occasion. The 
American little blacks are, as we have been credibly informed, 
to be bought for forty dollars and npwards, according to their 
health, strength, ana beanty ; the Irish blackies for about a 
twentieth of that sum ; and as ererything is valoed in proper, 
tion to its cost, it follows as a matter of course that the Ame- 
rican urchins are vastly more prised and better taken care of 
than the Irish. It is not very easy to account for this, bat 
perhaps it is only a consequence oi diiference of race. The 
American black boys are supposed to be the descendants of 
Cham — ^true wooUy«headed chaps, witb the colouring matter 
of their complexion deposited beneath their outer skfai, and 
not washoffaole by means of soap and vrater. The Irish black 
l>oys generallv are believed to be of the true Caucasian breed 
— the descenoants of Japhet ; and their blackness is on the 
outer surface of the skin« and may, though we believe with 
difficulty, be removed. But we vnll not speak dogmatically 
on this point. In other resjMots they agree tolerablv. They 
have both the power of bearing heat to a considerable degree, 
and of dispensing with the incumbrance of much olothinfj^. 
But it ii in their relative value that ihey most differ, and this 
is the point we dedre to prove, and what we think we can do 
to the satisfaction of our readers by the following anecdote t-^ 
Being naturally of a most humane and l>enevolent character, 
as all our readers are — for none others would support our 
pennyworth — ^we have often lamented the abject condition and 
sufferings of our black urchins, and have come to the resolution 
never to assist in onoouraging their degradation, Imt on tho 
oontrarf to do everything in our power to oppose it* With 
this praiseworthy intention we recently sent lor^a gentleman 
who professes the art of increasing our domestic oomforts by 
the aid of modem science as developed in our improved ma- 
chinery — or in other words, we sent for him to clean the chim- 
ney of our study, not with a little boy, but with a proper mo- 
dem machine constructed for the purpose. The said profes- 
sor came accordingly, but to our astonishment not merely 
with his sweeping machine, Imt also with one of the objects of 
our pity and commiseration— a little black boy 1 The use of 
this attendant we did not immediately comprehend, nor did 
we ask, but proceeded at once to inquire of the professor the 
price of his services in the way we desired* 
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" Three shillings," was the answer. 

*< Three shillings 1" we rejoined^ with a look of astonish- 
ment ; *' why, we had no idea that^our charge would be any 
thing like so muoh. What," we asked, " is the oause of this 
unusual demand ?" 

** Why, sir, the price of my machine. But 1*11 sweep the 
chinmey with the boy there for a shilling.'* , 

'* And pray, sir, what did your machine cost ?'* 

" Two pounds 1" 

•* Indeed," I replied ; ** and what was the cost of thi» boy ?" 

" Ten shillings ; and do you think, sir, I could sweep with 
my machine, which «ost me so much, at the same rate as I 
could charge for the boy, that cost me aalj ten shillings ?" 

There was no replying to logic so conclusive as this ; and we 
think it right to give it publicity, in the hope that it may meet 
the eyes of some of our readers at the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, who may be induced to rid us of some of our superabun- 
dant population, by importing our black bojs, which they can 
get, even including the expense of carnage, at so much 
cheaper a rate here than they can procure them at home ! G. 


ELEVATION OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. 

Wb have to express our thanks to the Westminster Keview 
for the publication of two MS. letters to Leonard Homer, 
Esq. one of the factoryjnspectors, from the proprietor of a 
cotton mill in the north of England, whose moaesty it is to be 
regretted prohibits the pubUcation of his name, and has 
hiUierto prevented the publication of these letters. 

The introductory article in the Review contains some ad- 
mirable strictures upon the radical defect of governments fail- 
ing to perceive that the elevation of the people, in a moral and 
physical point of view, is not only one, but the fundamental 
duty of legislators. The writer points out that in all coun- 
tries and ages to the prea«at time, those who have been placed 
at tbe head of public affairs have bad little or no leisure, if they 
possessed the inclination, to study schemes of human improve- 
ment; their time has been occupied in maintaining order, 
making war, and raising a revenue for these and similar ob- 
jects, whareas the necessity for police and armies would be les- 
sened by strikinentt the root of the evil, i^nd elevating the 
'* hewers of wood and drawers of water" in the scale of intel- 
ligence and happiness. 

" Melancholy," says the writer, *' is the result of centuries 
of mischievous and often wicked legislation, in the impression 
it has left upon the mind of the public. Long after a govern- 
ment has ceased to do evil, it is left powerless for good by the 
univerfl»l distrust with which it is regarded. The people have 
yet to learn to place confidence in their own servants, and to 
support when needed in their persons their own authority, 
instead of seeking to overturn it as that of tyrants or masters. 
So numerous have beea the erils which have arisen from un- 
wise interference, that an opinion very widelv prevails that a 
government can do notliinff out mischief ; and the almost uni- 
versal prayer of the peo^ue is to be left alone." Again he 
says, ** Why should it not be borne in mind that there are 
higher objects for human exertion, whether for individuals or 
communities, than the greatest possible aggregate of wealth ? 
And although the realisation of those objects m our time may 
be but the visionary dream of the philanthropist, let no one 
say that good will not arise irora keeping them steadily in 
view. 

And to explain his sentiments upon the subject of the 
elevation of th^labouring classes, he quotes the following pa- 
ragra}^ from Dr Channing's first lecture, delivered at a meeting 
of the Mechanic Apprentices' Library Association at Boston : 

'* By the elevation of the labourer I do not understand that 
he is to be raised above the need of labour. 1 do not expect 
a series of improvements by which he is to be released from 
his daily work. Still more, I have no desire to dismiss him 
fVom his workshop and farm, to take the spade and axe from 
his hand, and to make liis life a long holiday. I have faith hi 
labour, and I see the goodness of God in placing us in a world 
where labour alone can keep us alive. I would not change, 
if I could, our subjection to physical laws, our exposure to 
hunger and cold, and the necessity of constant conflicts with 
the material world. I would not, if I could, so temper the 
elements that thev should infuse into us only grateful sensa- 
tions, that they should make vegetation so exuberant as to 
anticipate every want, and the minerals so ductile as to offer no 
resistance to our strength or skill. ISuch a world would make 
a contemptible race. Mao owes his growth, his- energy, chiefly 


to that striving of the will, that conflict with difficulty, which, 
we call effort. Easy, pleasant work does not make robust 
minds, dues not give men a consciousness of their powers, 
does not train them to endurance, to perseverance, to steady 
force of will, that foroe without whioi all other aoquisitions 
will avail nothing. Manual labour is a school in which men 
are placed to get energy of purpose and character — a vastly 
more important endowment than, all the learning of all other 
schools. They are placed indeed under hard masters, physi- 
cal sufferings and wants, the power of fearful elements, and 
the vicissitudes of all human things ; but these stem teachers 
do a work which no compassionate indulgent Mend could do 
for us, and true wiadom will bless Providence tw their sharp 
ministrv. I have great faith in hard work. The material 
world does much for the mind b^ its beauty and order ; but 
it does more by Uie padns it inflicts ; by its obstinate resist- 
ance, which nothing but patient toU can overcome ; by its 
vast forces, which nothing nut unremitting skill and effort can 
turn to our use ; by its perils, which demand continual vigi- 
lance ; and by its tendencies to decay. I believe that difficul- 
ties are more important to the human mind than what we call 
assistances. Work we all must, if wemean to bring out and per- 
feet our nature. Even if we do not work with the hands, we 
must undergo equivalent toil in some other direction. * * * * 
You will here see that to me labour has great dignity. Alas 
for the man who has not learned to work : He is a poor crea- 
ture ; he does not know himself." 

That the labouring classes can be greatly, immeasurably 
elevated in the social scale, without reEeving them from the 
least portion of that labour entailed upon the race of Adam, 
is beautifully exemplified in the mill-owner's letters which 
follow the article from. which the foregoing has been extracted. 
We regret that their length far exceeds the utmost spau» 
which we could afford them, or we should present them to our 
readers in full. The account which thev give^ of the social 
condition of the operatives employed in the writer's factory, 
more resembles the details of a Utopian scheme than of one 
actually carried into effect by a single philanthropic individuaL 

The first letter describes the wretehed and dilapidated stato 
of the mill, and destitute condition of the few persona living 
about it, at the time (1832) that the writer and his brothers 
took it, and proceeded to rebuild and furnish it. This and the 
collection of the necessary hands occupied two years. In em- 
ploying operatives they selected only the most respectable, such 
as were likely to settJe down permanently wherever they shcvold 
feel comfortably sitaated ; and in order to hold out induce- 
ments, these gentlemen broke up three fields in front of the 
workmen's cottages into gardens of about six roods eadi, sepa- 
rated by neat thorn hedges. Besides which, each house had 
a small flower-gardea eiuuer ia front or rear, and the houses 
themselves were made as comfortable as possible. 

When the mill was completed 4nd the population numerous, 
the. proprietor called a meeting of all the workmen, and pro- 
posed the establishment of a Sunday school for the children. 
The proposal was gladly received, and some of the men vrere 
appointed teachers. He then built a schoolroom for tbe girls 
and the boys had the use of a cellar ; but he subsequently cjuth 
a schoolroom for them also. In the girls' school were I GO 
children, and in the boys' 120. Eadi was placed under the 
management of a superintendent and a certain number of 
teachers, whose services were given gratuitously; and they 
relieved each other, so that eacn was obliged to attend only 
every third Sunday. They were all» young men and women 
belonging to the mill, the proprietor taking no further part in 
the management than spending an hour or two in the room. 
As soon as the school was fairly established, the proprietor 
turned his attention to the establishment of games and g'vm- 
nastic exercises amongst the people, and baring set apart a ^eld 
he called together some of the boys one fine afternoon, and com* 
menced operations with quoits, trap and cricket balls, and leap- 
frog. Tne numbers quickly increased, regulations and rules 
were made, the girls got a portion of the field to themselves, 
and there were persons appointed to preserve order. The fol- 
lowing summer he put up a swing, introduced the game cad1(?d 
Les Graces, and bowls, a leaping-bar, atight*rope, and a see- 
saw. Quoits became the favourite game of the men, hoops 
and tight-rope of the boys, and hoops and swing of the p^rl -, 
the latter being in constant requisition. He at first found 
some difficulty in checking rudeness, but being constantly on 
the spot, it was soon corrected, and gradually quite wore a.wav. 
The play-ground was only opened on Saturday evcning.s Ar 
holidays during the summer. He next got up drawii^ »*i(^ 
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ginginf classes. The drawing-class, taught by himself, on 
Satoraay eyenings during the winter, ft-om six to half past 
seven half the time being spent in drawing, and the remain- 
der with reography or natural history. To those pupils he 
lent drawings to copy during the eyenings of the week, thereby 
living them nseftil and agreeable employment for their leisure 
Sours, and attracting them to their home fireside. 

The breaking up of the drawing-class at half past seyen 
gave room to the singing-class until nine. The superinten- 
dent of the Sunday school took charge of this class, which 
became at once very popular, especiaUy with the girls. But 
what he seems to consider the most successful of his plans for 
the civilising of his people, was the establishment of regular 
evening parties during the winter, the number inyited to each 
being about thirty, an equal number of boys and girls, and 
specially inyitad by a little printed card being sent to eadi. 
This afforded a mark of high distinction, only the best be- 
haved and most respectable, or, as he calls them, " the aristo- 
cracy," being inyited. These parties are held in the school- 
room, which he fitted up handsomely, and Aimished with 
pictures, busts, &c, and a piano-forte. When the party first 
assemble, they haye books, magazines, and drawings, to amuse 
them. Tea and coffee are then handed round, and the pro- 
prietor walks about and conyerses with them, so as to render 
their mi^ners and eonyersation unembarrassed ; and after tea^ 
^mes are introduced, such as dissected maps or pictures, 
tpilioaas, chess, draughts, card-houses, phantasmagoHa, and 
others, whilst some prefer reading or chatting. Sometimes 
there is music and smging, and then a wind-up with Christ- 
mas games, such as tiercely, my lady's toilet, blindman*s-ibuff, 
&c, preyions to retiring, the party usually breaking up a little 
after nine. These parties are given to the grown-up boys 
and girls, but he sometimes also treats the juniors, when they 
have great diyersion. The parties are giyen on Saturday 
cvemngs about once in three weeks, the drawing and singing 
being giyen up for that day. 

He next established warm baths at an expense of £80, and 
issued bathing tickets for Id. each, or families subscribing Is. 
per month were entitled to five baths weekly ; and witn an 
account of the arrangements of the baths, the receipts, &c, he 
conclndes his first letter, which appears to haye been written 
about the year 1635. 

In the second letter, dated March 1838, he deyelopes the 
principles upon wMch he acted, and the objects which he had 
m view, in suiswer to the request of Mr Homer. His object 
he avows to be ** the elevation of the labouring classes," or, to 
use his own language, " promoting the welfare of the manu- 
iactaring population, ana raising them to that degree of in- 
tellectuiu and social adyancement of which I belieye them ca- 
pable.** And amongst the matters which he considers necessary 
to the attainment of the object in yiew, he enumerates fur 
wages, comfortable houses, gardens for their yegetables and 
flowers, schools and other means of improyement for their 
children, sundry little accommodations and ooovenienoies in 
the miU, attsQtion to them when sick or in distress, and inte- 
rest taken in their general oomfort and welfare." He says 
that attantinn to thsM things, and gently preyenting rather 
than chiifiag rudeness, ignorance, or immorality — ^treating 
people as though they were possessed of the yirtues and man- 
ners whidi you wish thsm to aoqnbe — is the best means of 
attaining the irished-for end ; ana that he has little faith in the 
pfficacy of mere moral lectures. He established the order of 
the silyer cross amongst the girls iU)oye the age of 17. It im- 
mediately became an object of gre^t ambition, and a power- 
ful means of forwardioff the great object of refining the minds, 
tastes, and manners of the maidens, and through their influ- 
«nce, of soflening and humanising the sterner part of the po- 
pulation. He says that he does not want to establish amongst 
the hnmbler classes the mere oonyentional forms of politeness 
as practised in the upper, but he would refine them consi- 
denibl^. He would haye the most beantifnl and tender forms 
of ChnstUn ofaanty exhibited in all their actions and habits, 
and mere preaching, rules, sermons, lectures, or legislation, 
can never change poor human nature if the people are not per- 
mitted to see wnat they are taught they shoula practise, and 
to bold intercourse with those whose manners are superior to 
their owq. He points out the necessity of supplying mnocent, 
pleasing, and profitable modes of filling up the Insure hours 
of the working-classes as the best mode of weaning them from 
drinking, and theyulgar amusements alone within their reach. 
He also points out that merely intellectual pursuits are not 
loltadto uacultiYated mindsi and that rosouroes should be 


provided of snfRcient yariety to supply the different tastes and 
capacities which are to be dealt witn. It is with these yiews 
that he proyided yarious objects of interesting pursuit or in- 
nocent amusement for his colony, and established prises for 
their horticultural exhibitions ; and to show how the taste for 
music had progressed, he mentions that a glee class had been 
established, and a more numerous one of sacred music that 
meets eyery Wednesday and Saturday during winter, and a 
band had been formed with darionets, horns, and other wind 
instruments, which practised twice a^week, besides blowing 
nightly at home ; and a few fiunilies had got pianos, besides 
wmch there were guitars, yiolins, yioloncellos, serpents, flutes, 
and dulcimers, and he adds that it must be obser f ed that they 
are all of their own purchasing. He g^s on to observe that 
his object is "not to raise the mannfMturing operative or la- 
bourer above his condition, but to make him an ornament to 
it, and thus eleyate the condition itseif-^to make the labour- 
ing classes feel that they have within their reach all the ele^ 
ments of earthly happiness as abundantly as those to whose 
station their ambition sometimes leads them to aspire — that 
domestio happiness, real wealth, social pleasures, means of 
intellectual unprovement, endless sources of rational amuse- 
ment, all the freedom and independence possessed by any class 
of men, are all before them — ^that they are all with^ their 
reach, and that they are not enioyed only because they have 
not been deyeloped and pointed out, and therefore are not 
known. His object is to show them this, to show his own 
people and others that there is nothing in the nature of their 
employment, or in the condition of tiior humble lot, that con- 
demns them to be rough, yulrar, ignorant, miserable, or poor 
— that there is nothing in either t£bt forbids them to be well 
bred, well informed, well mannered, and surrounded by every 
comfort and enjoyment that can mdre life happy ; in short, to 
ascertain and prove what the condition of this class of people 
might be made, what it ought to be made — what it is the m- 
terest of all parties that it should be mAde." 

In the name of our common humanity we thank him for the 
experiment which has so satisfactorily proved the truth of his 
propositions ; and whilst wishing him God speed, we shall do 
what in our power Ues to promote the benevolent object, by 
durecting the attention of pnilanthropists to^e good that may 
be eff<dcted by the unassisted efforts of a practi^ individual. 

N. 


THE FORMATION OP DEW. 

Dimnro summer, when the weather is sultry, and the sky as- 
sumes that beautiful Uue tinge so entirely its own, dew is 
formed in the greatest abundance, owing to the phenomena 
which are requisite for its deposition being then most favour- 
ably combined. It was long supposed by naturalists that this 
precipitation depended on the cooling of the atmosphere to- 
wards evening, when the solar rays began to decline ; but it 
was not properly understood until M. Prevost published his 
theory of the ramation of caloric (which has since been gene- 
rally adopted), which was as fi^ows : — ** That all bodies ra- 
diate caloric constantly, whether the objects that surround 
them be of the same temperature of themselves, or not." Ac- 
cording to this view, the temperature of a body falls whenever 
it radiates more caloric than it absorbs, and rises whenever 
it receives more than it radiates ; whidi law serves to produce 
an equality of temperature. Such is exactly the case as re- 
eards the earth : auring the day it receives a supply of heat 
from the sun*s rays, and as it is an excellent radiator of ca- 
loric, as soon as the shades of evening begin to fall, the earth 
impute a portion of its caloric to the air, and the atmosphere 
having no means of imparting Its cidorio in turn, except by 
contact with the earth's surface, the stratum nearest the etrm 
becomes cooled, and consequently loses the property of hold- 
hig so much moisture in the state of vapour, which becomes 
d^sited in small globular drops. The stratum of air in im- 
mediate contact with the earth having thus precipitated its 
moisture, becomes specifically lighter than that immediately 
above it, which consequently rushes down and supplies its 
place ; and in this manner the process is carried on until some 
physica] cause puts a stop to it either partly or wholly. It Is 
well known that dew is deposited sparingly, or not at all, in 
cloudy weather, the clouds preventing fVee radiation, wM^ 
is so essential for its formation ; that good radiators, as grass, 
leaves of plants, and filamentous substances in general, rednoe 
their temperature in favourable states of the weather to an 
•xtwit vftea or fifteen degrees below th^ oiro«iB«ml^«iit «hp j 
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and whilst these substMioes are oompletely dreaofaed with dew, 
others thai are bad radiators, snch as roclis, polished metal, 
sand, &C., are scarcely moistened. From the above remarks 
it will appear oTident that dew is formed most abundantly in 
hot climates, and dorinr snmmer in onr own, which tends to 
renovate the ye^^etable kingdom by producing all the salubri- 
ous effects of ram without any of its injurious consequences, 
when all nature seems to languish under the scorching influ- 
ence of a meridian sun. 

Hoarfrost is formed when the temperature becomes so low 
as S2 degrees Fahrenbdt ; the dew bemg then frosen on falling, 
sometimes assuming very fantastic forms on the boughs and 
leaves of trees, &c» which sparkle in the sunshine like so many 
gems of purest ray. M. 


RANDOM SKETCHES. 

NO. in. — ^BLOWING MBK. 

Wbat makes men blow? " 111 be bio wed if I know." Such 
might be the answer in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of a thousand ; and the object of this paper is to invite 
that thousandth individual who is versed in the philosophy of 
blowing to come forth and settle the question. 

Every body knows why butchers blow, and flute-plavers, 
and glass-blowers, &c, and why some men puff at auctions ; 
but the question is, why, without any concdvwle motive dther 
of business or pleasure, certain men, while circulating through 
the streets of Dublin perhaps on a breeieless day, have been 
seen to distend their cheeks, and discharge a gr^t volume of 
breath into the face of the serene and unoflTendrng atmosphere. 

One of the introductory diapters in Tom Jones is devoted 
to {proving that authors always write the better for bang ac- 
c^uainted with the subjects on whidi they write. If this posi- 
tion be true (as I believe it b), I may seem deserving of a 
blowing up for venturing on my present theme. However, my 
object (as I have alrea<^ hiuteNd) in this, as in my first sketcli, 
is rather to court than to convey information. If mv brief 
notices of Fox and Smut contained in said sketch could at all 
serve to promote the study of catoptrics, I would not consider 
the time tt cost me misspent. (And, by the bye, Mr Editor, 
I know somebody who, u he chose, could inform your readers 
how he once saw one of his own cats actually atnsting at a 
turgical operation /) In like manner; if the following meagre 
result of my attempt towards deveJoi^ng the philosophy of 
blowing should excite inquiry on a subject never, I believe, 
broached before, I would feel very thankful for an^ informa- 
tion ahent it that might reach me through the medium of like 
Irish Penny Journal. 

Blowingmen form a small, a very small, part of the com- 
muoity. During some forty years' experience of the Dublin 
> fla^, I have met with only four spedmens of this genus. Tet 
limited as is the number of my specimens, I am constrained to 
distribute them into two dasses—^me conristing of thrte indi- 
viduals, the other, of the remaining one. My fint-dass men 
blew all alike— right ** ahead," as the Americans say; my 
fourth man protruded his chin, and breathed rather than blew 
somewhat upwards, as if he wanted to treat the tip of his 
nose to a vapour-bath. 

What characteristics, then, did my triad of bbwers possess 
in common, and from what community of idiosyncrasy did they 
arree in a practice unknown to the fpeneraUty of mankind ? 
Tne latter question I avow mv inability to answer : on the 
former I can perhaps throw a nttle twilight. The nrindpal 
man among them in point of rank — a late noble and facetious 
ludge — was by far the most inveterate blower in the class : 
his puff was perpetual, Uke the mahogany dye of his boot-tops. 
. One point of resemblance I have traced between the peer and 
hb two compeers : he was nnroud man. In proof of thb alle- 
gation I have the evidence or hb own avowal : — ** I'm the first 
Deer of my family, but I'm as proud as the old nobility of Eng- 
land." Of the other pair, one I know to be proud, the other 
1 believe to be so. Here then b one element — frids : an- 
other I conceive to be wxalth. My first-class blowers were 
all rich men: nay, the younffest among them never ven- 
tured on blowing, to the best of my belief, till he had gotten 
a good slice of a quarter of a miUion whereof hb uncle died 
possessed. I was standing one day at the door of a booksel- 
ler's shop in Suffolk Street deeply intent upon nothing, when 
my gentleman passed by on the opposite side. My eyes, ready 
for any new object, idly followed him, and as be crossed to 
liassau Street he blew. The offer was fiur enough for a b^ 


ginner, but it would not do — he wanted^. No man much 
under the epbcopal standard of girth should think of blowing : 
of thb I feel a perfect conviction. 

As for my solitary second-class man, the unique character 
of hb blowing, or breathing, may have been but an emanatioii 
of his unique mind. He was, as the song says, " werry pe- 
cooliar" — an extensive medical practitioner among the poor, 
though not a medical man — the editor of an agricu&ural jour- 
nal, wough unacquainted with farminj^ — amoral man, yet die 
avowed admirer of the lady of an mvalid whose expected 
death was to be the signal for their union : the death cams^ 
but the union was never effscted. 

Groping then, as I do, in the dark, I would with neat difl- 
denoe submit, that eertamindiriduab, bemg encumoered with 
PRIDE, WEALTH, and FAT, are hence, someiiow, under both a 
mental and physical necessity of blowing : why all indi vidnali 
thus encumbered do not adopt the practice, b matter for con- 
sideration. As a further due to investigation I may add, that 
although the union of the above three qualifications in one in- 
dividual b by no means peculiar to Dublin, yet in Dublin 
alone have I ever seen men blow, and that none of my qua- 
ternion of blowing men was of Milesian descent : one was of 
Saxon, another oi Scottish race, and the remaining two were 
sprung from Huguenots. 

I no# conclude, submissively cravine " a word and a blow" 
from any of the readers or wnters of Uie Irish Penny Journal 
who may be able to five them to me in the shape of facts or 
fancies likely to lead to the full solution of a question which 
has been for years my torment, namely — '* What makes men 
blow?" G. D. 


HsAPiMO UP Wealth. — It b often ludicrous as well ss. 
pitiable to witness the miserable ends m which the hei^iiiig up 
of wealth not unusually terminates. A life spent in the 
drudgwy of the counting-house, warehouse, or factory, b ex- 
changed for the dig^fieS ease of a suburban villa ; but what 
a joyless sedusion it mostly proves I Retirement has been 
postponed until all the faculties of enjoyment have become 
effete or paralysed. ** Sane eyes, eane teeth, eane taste, earn 
everything," scarcely any inlet or pulsatbn remains for old, 
much less new pleasures and associations. Nature b not to 
be won by such superannuated suitors. She b not intelligi- 
ble to them ; and tne language of fields and woods, of mur- 
murine brooks, mountain tops, and tumbling torrents, cannot 
be unaerstood by men familiar only with the noise of crowded 
streets, loaded vans, bustling taverns, and postmen's knodcs. 
The chief provincial towns are environed with luckless pyrites 
of thb description, who, dropped from th^ accustomed sphere, 
become lumps and dross in a new element. Happily their race 
b mostly short ; death kindly comes to terminate their wea- 
riness, and, like plaoU too late transplanted, they perish from 
the sudden change in long-established habits, air, and diet. 

Ajv Old Newspaper. — There b nothing more beneficial 
to the r^eethig nund than the perusal of an old newspaper. 
Though a sflent preacher, it b one which conveys a moral 
more palpable and forcible than the most elaborate diaoottrse. 
AlS the eye runs down its diminutive and old-fashioned co- 
lumns, and peruses its quaint advertisements and b wme pa- 
ragraphs, the question forces itself on the mind— iroore are 
now the busy multitudes whose names appear on these pages ? 
— ^where b the puffing auctioneer, the pushing tradesman, 
the bustling merchant, the calculating lawyer, who each oc- 
cupies a space in thb chronicle of departed time? Alas I their 
names are now only to be read on the sculptured marUe which 
covers their ashes f They have passed away like th»r fore- 
fathers, and are no more seen I From these oonsideratiaiDs the 
mind naturally turns to the period when we, who now e^joy 
our little span of existence in thb chequered scene, shall have 
gone down into the dust, and shall ftimish the same mond to 
our children that our fatiiers do to us ! The sua wiU then 
shine as bright, the flowers will bloom as fair, the face of na- 
ture will be as pleasing as ever, whib we are repcmnf in our 
narrow cell, heedless <x every thing that once dianned suid de- 
lighted us I 
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THE CASTLF, OF DONEGAL. 


The raini of the old cMtdJatBl Mansion of Donep"! are not 
onl; interesting u affording, to uie tho words of Sir K. Colt 
Uoar«, "a good sabject for the pencil," but still more as a 
bmching' nmnorial of the fallen fortunes nf a long-time pow- 
erful and iUostrious family, the ancient lords of TirconncIL 
These mios are rituated on the north bank of the little 
riTsr Eaikj, or the fishj riTer, at the extremity of the town 
to which, M well as to the county, it has eiven its name. 
This name, howerer, which signifies literallj the Dnn, or Fort 
of the Fortagnen, is of mach higher antiijuity than the castle 
erected here bv the O'Donnells, and was, there can be do 
doubt, origioallV applied to a fortress, most probably of earth, 
ruHed here by the Danes or Northmen anterior to the twelfth 
centorj ; for it appears nnqnestionable that the Irish applied 
the appellations Gull oxcluBiTeW to the northern rovers, ante- 
rior to the arriral of the Enghsh. Of the earlj history of 
tfaia dnn or fortress there is nothing preserved beyond the bare 
fkct recorded in the Annals of Ulster, that it was bnmt by 
Mnrtogh M'Loughlin, the head of the northern Hy-Niall race, 
in the year 1159. We hare, however, an evidence of the con- 
nection of the Danes with this locality more than two centu- 
riea earlier, m a very valnable poem which we shall at no re- 
mot« time present to our readers, addressed by the Tircon- 
nellian bard. Flan Mac Lonan, to Aiglileann and Cathbor, 
tbc brothers of Domhnall. from whom the name of O'Donnell 


<9 derived. In this poem, which was composed at the earn* 
mencement of the tenth century, the poet relates that Eg- 
neachan. the father of Donnell, gave his three beantiful daugh- 
ters, Duibhlin, Bebua,and Behimi, in nutrriaga to three Daiuih 
princes, Caithi<i, Torgcs, and Tor, for the purpose of oblain- 
lag their fiiendsliip, and to secure his territory fnun their de- 
predations ; and these laarri^es were solemnised at Dousgal, 
where Egneichan then resided. 

But though we have therefore evidence that a fort or dnn 
eiisted here from a very remote time, it would appear cut' 
tain, from a passage in the Annals of the Four Idasters, that 
a castle, properly so called, was not erected at Donegal br 
the O'Donnells till the year 1474. In this nassan, which 
records the death of Hugh Koe, the son oT Niall Garr* 
O'Donnell, at the year 1^, it is distinctly stated that ha 
was the first that erected a castle at Donegal, that it might 
serve as a fortress for his descendants ; and that be also erected 
as it would appear, at the same time, a monastery for Obser- 
vantine Franciscans near the same place, and in whidi be wat 
interred in the sevenl^-eighlh year of bis age, and forty- 
fourth of his reign. Lrom this period forward the Castle of 
Donegal became the chief residence of the chiefs of Tiroon- 
nell, till their final extinction in the reign of James I., and waa 
the scene of many a petty domestic feud and conflict. From 
a notice of one of these intestine broils, a* recoided ia tiM 
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Annals of the Four Masters, at the year 1564, it would ap- 
pear that shortly previous to that period a tower, called " the 
livw Tew«r," had been added to the older structure. This 
tower being at that time in the possession of Hugh, the grand- 
son ef tike builder of the original castle, while the latter was 
inhabited by his fraternal nephews, Con, the son of Cal- 
varch, then Frince of Tirconnell, in the absence of his father, 
attempted to get possession of both, and nearly succeeded, 
when ne was made captive by O'Neill. 

Towards the close of the great war with the Earl of Tyrone 
in 1601, this castle, as well as the adjacent monastery, having 
been placed in the hands of the Queen's troops, through the 
instrumentality of Niall Garve O'Donnell, it was besieged and 
taken by the celebrated leader. Red Hugh O'Donn^, who 
afterwards blockaded the English in the monastery, from the 
end of September till the end of October following. But 
though the besieged were reduced to the utmost extremity, in 
consequence of die explosion of their powder by some acci- 
.dent, which reduced the greater part of the monastery to 
ruins, they mamtained their position with undaunted bravery, 
and O'Donnell finally raised the siege, and passed into Mun- 
ster to join the Spaniards. It appears, however, from a 
cotemporaneous poem, addressed to the ruins of this castle, 
a translation of which we shall presently lay before our read- 
ers, that O'Donnell did not depart from hie native territory, 
never to return, till he had reduced the proud castle of his an- 
cestors to a ruined pile, assigning as a reason, that it should 
never become what its name indicated — a fortress for stran- 
gers ! 

Whether this castle was sabsequently repaired or recon- 
structed by Red Hugh's brother Rory, the Barl of Tirconnell, 
during the few years for which he hm his earldom previous to 
his flight to Home, does not appear from any document which 
has fallen under our notioe^ ana we are inclined to believe that 
he did not do so. But be this as it may, the existing ruins 
retain no feature of a castle of the 13th century, but on the 
contrary are in every respect oharaoteristto of the castellated 
residences of the reign or James i. ) so that if it be of Rory 
O'Donnell's affe, he must have rebuilt the numslon from its 
foundation. It appears, however, at least raually probable 
that the present structure may owe its re>ereotion to Hir Basil 
Brooke, to whom a irrant of the castle was made in 1610. 
But it is certun, at aU events, that he repaired the castle and 
resided in it until his death in 1688 ; and two chimney-pieces 
which still remain are unquestionably of his time, as the arms 
on one of them testify. These arms, which are sculptured 
on two shields, are, on the first, those of Brooke impaling Lm- 
cester — the family name of Sir Basil's lady ; and on the se- 
cond, those of Brooke only. These chimney-pieces, which 
are very splendid specimens of the architectural taste of the 
age, are faithfully represented in wood-cuts in the second vo- 
lume of the Dublin i^enny Journal^ and are accompanied by 
an excellent notice from the pen, as we believe, of Sir William 
Betham. In this notice it is stated that the Castle of Done- 
gal " was granted by patent, dated the 16th November 1610, 
to Captain Basil Brooke, for twenty-one years, if he should 
live so long, with one hundred acres of land, and the fishings, 
customs, and duties extending along the river from the castle 
to the sea. Captain Brooke was knighted 2d February 1616, 
by Sir Arthur Chichester, knight. Lord Deputy, and had a 
re-grant of twenty-one years, or his life, of the castle by pa- 
tent, dated 27th July 1620, and on the 12th February 1628, 
he had a ^ant of the fee of the castle for ever." 

Accordmg to the same authority, this ** Sir Basil Brooke 
was a scion of the family of Brooke of Norton, in Cheshire, 
and his lady was Anne, daughter of Thomas Leicester of 
Toft, in that county. Henry Yaughan Brooke, Esq. Member 
of Parliament for the county of Donegal, was his descendant 
and heir-at-law, who left the estates of his family to his ne- 
phew Thomas Qrove, Esq. who took the name and arms of 
Brooke by royal sign-manual in 1608. He died without issue, 
and the estates of the family went to Thomas Young, Esq. 
of Lough Esk, who also took the name of Brooke by royal 
sign-manual, dated 16th July 1830, and is the present pos- 
sessor." 

During the troubles of 1641, the Castle of Donegal was 
garrisoned for the kin^ by Sir Henry Brooke, the son of Sir 
Basil ; but was taken in May 1651 by the Marouess of Clan- 
ricarde, who was joined by the Ulster forces unaer Sir Phelim 
O'Neill, when the O'Reillys and the MacMahous joined with 
him. But the castle was shortly afterwards abandoned by 
him, on receiving intelligence of the advance of Sir Charles 


Coote, into whose possession it then fell. Since that period 
the Castle of Donegal has never we believe been used as a 
residence, and no care has been taken to save it from the 
ruined state in which it now appears. It is, however, to the 
credit of its present possessor that he has taken every care to 
delay as much as possible the further ravages of time on a 
structure so interesting in its associations with the past. 

It is indeed impossible to look on this venerable pile with- 
out carrying our minds back to the days of its proud but un- 
fortunate chiefs ; and in our feelings of pity for their fate, 
indulging such sentiments as one of their last bards has 
attempt^ to express in the following poem, addressed to its 
ruins, and of wnich we g^ve a literal translation. It is the 
composition of Malmurry Mac-an-Ward, or the son of the 
bard, and was written on the demolition of the castle by Red 
Hugh O'Donnel in 1601. ' ,'/ / -- 

ADDRESS TO THE RUINS OF DONEGAX CASTLE. 

O, solitary fort that standest yonder. 
What desolation dost thou not reveal 1 
How tarnished is the beauty of thine aspect. 
Thou mansion of the chaste and gentle melodies I 

Demolished lie thy towering battlements — 
The dark loam of the earth has risen up 
Over the whiteness of thy polished stones ; 
And solitude and ruin gird thee round. 

Thy end is come, fur fortress, thou art fallen — 
Thy ma^oal prestige has been stripped oflP — 
Thy weU-shaped corner-stones have oeen displaced 
And cast fortn to the outside of thy ramparts. 

In lieu of thy rich wine-feasts, Uiou hast now 
Nought but the oold stream from the firmament ; 
It penetrates thee on all sides, 
Thou mansion like Emania the golden. 

Thy doorways are, alas I filled up, 
Thou fortress of the once bright doors ! 
The limestones of thy top lie at thy base. 
On all the sides of thy fair walls. 

Orer the mouldings of thy shattered windows. 
The mnsie that to-day breaks forth 
Is the wild musio of tne birds and winds, 
The voices of the stormy elements I 

O, many-rated Court of Donegal, 
What speU of slumber overcame tiiee, 
Thou mansion of tbe board of flowing goblets. 
To make thee undergo this rueful change ? 

Thou wert, O, happy one of the bright wslls. 
The Fortress of the Meetings of Clann-Connell, 
The Tara of Assemblies to Conn's offspring, 
O, thou resplendent fount of nobleness ! 

Thou rivalledst Emania in Ulster, 
Thou wert the peer of Cruachan in Connaught, 
Or of the mansion over the bright Boyne, 
Thou Rome of all delight for Erin ! 

In thee, thou fair, capacious dome. 
Where Ulster's tributes prodigally spent. 
And Connaught's tributes were poured into thee. 
Deserted though thou art this night ! 

From thee have we beheld — delightful sight ! — 
From the high pinnacles of thy purple turrets. 
Long lines of ships at the approach of ^Iay, 
With masts and snow-white sails. 

From the high pinnacles of thy white watch-towers 
We have seen toe fleetness of the youthful steeds. 
The bounding of the hounds, the joyous chase. 
Thou pleasant fastness of unnumbered plains ! 

Within thee at the festive board 

We have seen the strong battalions of the Gael, 

And outside on thy wide green court. 

After the meeting and the feasting. 

Alas for this event, O Dun-na-Gall I 
Sad is the lethargy that trances thee. 
It is my grief to see thee thus deserted. 
Without thy nobles, without mirth to-night ! 
Although thy ruins now bestrew the soil. 
There have come of the race of Connell 
Some men who would have mourned thy downfall, 
O, thou fair fortress of the smooth-clad nobles I 
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M&nuB 0'Donnell*s noble mind. 
Had he bat heard of thy disasterg, 
O, fortress of the regal towers, 
Would suffer deepest anguish for thee I 

Could Hugh, the son of Hugh, behold 
The desouttion of thy onoe white walls. 
How bitter, O, thou palace of the kmgs, 
His grief would be for thy decline and fall ! 

If thus thou couldst have been beheld 
By Hueh Roe, who demolished thee, 
Bfethinks his triumph and delight would cease, 
Thou beautiful, time-hallowed house of Fertas I 

O, never was it dreamed that one like him, 

That one sprung from the Tirconnellians, 

Could bring thee to this woeful state. 

Thou bright-streamed fortress of the embellished walls ! 

From Hugh O'Donnell, thine own king. 
From him has come this melancholy blow, 
This demolition of thy walls and towers, 
O, thou forsaken fortress o*er the Easky I 

Yet was it not because he wished thee ill 
That he thus left thee Toid and desolate ; 
The king of the successful tribe of Dalach 
Did not destroy thee out of hatred. 

The reason that he left thee as thou art 
Was lest the black ferocious strangers 
Should dare to dwell within thy walls, 
Thou fair-proportioned, speckled mansion ! 

Lest we should ever call thee theirs. 
Should call thee in good earnest Dun-na-gaUy 
This was the reason. Fortress of the Gaels, 
That thy*fair turrets were o'erthrown. 

Now that our kings have all been exiled hence 
To dwell among tne reptiles of strange lands, 
It is a woe for us to see thy towers, 
O, bright fort of the glossy walls ! 

T^t, better for thee to be thus destroyed 
By thin* own king than that the truculent Galls 
Should raise 9tj mounds and circles of great stones 
Around thee and thy running waters ! 

He who has brought thee to this feebleness, 
Will soon again heal all thy wounds. 
So that thou shalt not sorrow any more, 
Thou smooth and bright-walled mansion ! 

As doth the surgeon, if he be a true one, 

On due examination of his patient. 

Thy roval chief has done by thee, 

Thou snield and bulwark of the race of Coffey ! 

The surgeon, on examining his patient. 
Knows how his illness is to be removed, 
Knows where the secret of his health lies hid. 
And where the secret of his malady. 

Those members that are gangrened or unsound 
He cuts away fVom the more healthy trunk 
Before they mortify, and so bring death 
Without remead upon the sufferer. 

Now, thy disease is obviously the Galls, 
And thy good surgeon is thy chief, O'Donnell, 
And thou thyself, thou art the prostrate patient 
O, green-hucd mansion of the race of Dolach ! 

With God's will, and by God's permission, 
Thy beauty shall yet put to shame thy meanness i 
Thy variegated courts shall be rebuilt 
By that great Chief who laid thee low 1 

As Hugh Roe, king of the Connellians 

Was he who laid thy speckled walls in ruins, 

He will again renew thy greatness, 

Yes, he will be thy best physician t P. 


Wickedness may well be compared to a bottomless pit, into 
which it is easier to keep oneself from falling, than havinr 
fallen into, to stay oneself from falling infinitely. — Sir f, 
Sydney. 

If tuerc be an object truly ridiculous in nature, it is an 
American patriot, si/rnlng resolutions of independence with 
the one hand, and witn the other brandishing a whip over his 
affrighted sla\es — Day. 


OUR SENSATIONS. 

FIBST ARTICLE. 

Man has been somewhere described as a " bundle of sensa- 
tions ;" and certainly if ever sensations were capable of being 
packed together, they would make a bundle, and a good large 
one too. I am not a physiologist, or even a doctor, so cannot 
pretend to speak very learnedly on this subject : but as we all 
m common have " our sensations," he must be rather a dull 
fellow, I should think, who would have nothing to sav when 
they were laid upon the table for discussion. Even if £e were 
a Jew, he might repeat with Shylock, " Hath not a Jew eyes ? 
hath not a Jew hands, organs, aimensions, senses, affections, 
passions ?" and so on. 

When one considers the amazing number and variety of the 
feelings, or perceptions arising out of impressions on the 
senses, of which we are capable, we discover a new and inte- 
resting proof that we are indeed ** fearfully and wonderfully 
made. ' I was struck by this fact the other day, on hearing 
a young medical student say that he had been reading a " de^ 
scriptive catalogue" of '* pains," which had been made out 
with great care for the use of the profession. People, when 
going to consult a physician, are often at a loss to describe 
the manner in which they are affected, and particularly the 
nature and character of the punful sensation that afflicts them. 
To assist them in this respect, and the physician in obtaining 
a correct idea of the case, this catalogue was made out, and 
highly useful I think it must be for the proposed end. The 
patient may thus readily meet with something answering to 
nis own case, and lay his finger on the classification that suits 
him. I am sorry I have not the list by roe, for I am sure it 
would be a curious novelty to many. ' There are however in 
it the '*dull, aching pain,' the "sharp pricking pain," the i>en- 
dulum-like ** going-and-retuming pain, ' the "throbbing pam," 
the " flying-to-the-head and sickening pain,** the hot- scalding 
or burning pain, the pins and needles or nettle pain, pains 
deep seated and pains superficial, and, in short, an infinite va- 
riety, made out with nice discrimination, and all taken, I dare 
say, from life. None indeed could have drawn it out but ono 
who had studied in some lazar-house, wherein, as Mlton de- 
scribes, 

** were laid 
Numbers of all diseased ; all maiadics 
Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture ; qualms 
Of heart-sick a^ony, all feverous kinds ; 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs-^ 
Intestine stone and ulcer, oolic pangs"— 3cc, &c. 

There is a variety in pain^ then, as well as in every thing 
else ; but it is a variety in which few, I believe, ever found a 
" charm" experimentally. But there is a special wonder in 
the matter which forces us to exclaim, " What a piece of 
workmanship is niMi!" We are here speaking of sensations, 
or of perceptions wising from our bodily structure ; and to 
these perceptions it is plainly necessary that there should be 
a cham of communication between the part of the body 
affected, and the sensorium, or seat of perception in the brain. 
I remember being an^used with the snr^naB of an intelligent 
little girl, who complained of a sore fing^ and a pain "in the 
finger," on hearing for the first time that the piun was not 
"in her finger," but in her oion perception of it. It seemed a 
contradiction to her immediate experience; but on being 
shown that the pain she felt ceased when the nervous commu^ 
nication between the finger and the brain was interrupted, 
which could be easily done by a ligature placed above the 
part affected, she readily understood the disunetion sought to 
be conveyed to her mind, namely, the difference between a 
diseased action in any part of the body, and our painful 
perception of its existence. There must be a " nerve" to " tele- 
graph" the fact to the mind, otherwise the fact would not bo 
consciously known. Well, then, this being tlie case, only con- 
sider what an infinite number of these nerves there must be 
in the human body, merely for the purpose of conveying dis- 
agreeable impressions, or what I may call bad news, toitead- 
quarters I They are very useful, it is true ; but like other 
messengers of unpleasant intelligence, not much in favour. 
It is dangerous, however, to do them any harm. My readers 
have heard perhaps of the farrier who used to cure lame 
horses so rapidly, that he was the astonishment of all who 
consulted him. A horse would be brought to htm scarce put- 
ting his toe to the ground, limping and shambling in a miser- 
ablo manner, and, as if by magic, this veterinary artist would 
send him trotting off to all appearance quite cured. His 
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secret consisted in dividing the nerve, or, as I may say, slay- 
ing the messenger of evil : the consequence of which was, that 
the poor horse, no longer conscious of the malady in his hoof, 
leaned heavily upon it, and ultimately became incurably lamed 
for life. 

So much as to our sensations of pain. But fortunately for 
us there is another class, and this comprising, according to 
some, a family very nearly if not altogether as numerous — I 
mean our sensations of the pleasurable kind. " Man," saith 
the Scripture, " roasteth roast, and is satisfied : yea, he 
warmeth nimself, and saith, Aha, I am warm, I have seen the 
fire.'* This includes the comforts of a good dinner, and a 
cheerful fire-side on a winter's evening, and most people will 
aeree with me these are no bad things, especially with a group 
of happ^ smiling faces about us. The inlets to our agreeable 
perceptions are certunly not so numerous as those to the op- 
posite kind, as we are approachable by pain from every part 
of the body without exception, but it is otherwise wiUi our 
** notions of the agreeable.'* However, they can reach us in 
tolerable abundance through the eve, the ear, the taste (inclu- 
ding the smell), and the touch. It may be as well to record 
here, for the benefit of posterity — as with the rapid increase 
of railroads, and other improved modes of travelling and 
living in these days, it stands a chance of being forgotten 
hereafter — ^that to one who has been up all night in a close 
coach, " four inside," or has <^ed at a Lord's Mayor's inau- 
guration dinner, partaking largely of the good things, the 
warm bath is a highly a^eeabie and efficacious restorative, 
and that he is in^bted in this case to the entire envelope 
of his epidermis, and not to any one part in particular, for 
the pleasing sensation he experiences. There are other 
modes of exciting the pleasurable on this wholesale plan, such 
as shampooing, as it is practised in the east, and suddenly 
plnn^g into the snow after stewing in vapour, as they do in 
Russia, and so on ; but as I have never myself been " done" 
by any of these processes, I do not take upon me to rteommend 
them. I am not an advocate for tickling. The laughter 
which it excites is one to which we give way with reluctance, 
and its pleasure is equivocaL I have seen poor children 
tickled nearly to death, and feel a great horror of that mode 
of making my exit from all the consciousnesses that belong to 
this mortal coil. 

As to the innumerable sensations of agreeableness which 
we may recttve through the eye, including all that may be 
seen — ^the ear encompassing aJl the concords of sweet sounas — 
the wai^bling of biras — the voice of the beloved, and all the 
melody of son? — ^through the taste, with all its varieties — 
what gives to Uie peach its melting richness ? — ^to generous 
wine its elevating gentlemanliness of flavour ? — to meats, 
soups, and sauces, all their delicious ^sto ? — to the rose its 
sweetness? — ^to the cinnamon tree and the orange ctovo their 
spicy fragprance ? Whence come all the delightful visions of 
tne opium-eater ? He lives whilst under the influence of the 
druff in a world of ecstacy : his soul teems with the most pleas- 
ing fandes ; all around him is soft and soothing ; whatever he 
sees or Jiears, ministers to delight. 

If you have never lit your cigar as you sallied forth with 
dog and gun on a fiae Deoismber morning, let me tell you, gen- 
tle reader, that yon have missed a sensation worth getting up 
to ei\joy. ' But not to lose ourselves in a wilderness of sweets, 
or to forget our great argument, what is the immediate cause 
of all these so agreeable effects ? Why, a peculiar organization 
of our bodies, fitted to receive every imaginable impression 
flrom without, whether of the painful or the agreeable kind, 
and to transmit that impression, when received, to the seat of 
perception within. 

We call it the nervous system ; and what I would beg my 
readers to consider is, how wonderfol, how curious, above ail 
comprehension or explanation, that apparatus in our construc- 
tion must be, to which we owe such an infinite variety of sen- 
sations, and those of the most opposite kinds ! It baffles the 
skill of the anatomist to unveil its mysteries : no needle can 
trace its ligaments ; yet it is a real, substantial thing, of whose 
existence we have perfect assurance by the very palpable 
effects which it produces. 

Thus much for our different and various sensations arising 
from outward impressions ; but there is yet a third class, in 
which, by a sort of reflection, our nerves perform an impor- 
tant ftanction, and transmit the action begun in the mind to 
the seat of emotion, or the soul. Hence the joy of the mathe- 
matician at the discovery of some important problem, or of 
the poet at hitting upon some long-sought-for rhyme with an- 


swering metre. In such cases the mind, or pure intellect, 
originates, and the body " takes the signal" from it. Thore 
is^ a reciprocity between them, and it is well when, like some 
loving couples, they dwell on good terms together. When, 
happuy, this is the case, there is much peace " at home :" the 
senses do not seek for gratifications which the mind disap- 
proves, and the mind does not apply to them for pleasures 
which are forbidden. 

However, I shall not enter upon this further disquisition — 
highly interesting though it be — at present, but shall reserve 
it in order that we may resume it with due deliberation, and 
do it that justice which it so well deserves, at another oppor- 
tunity. F. 


IRISH SUPERSTITIONS—GHOSTS AND FAIRIES. 
THE RIVAL KEMPERS. 

BT WILLIAM CJLELETON. 
(Second Article.) 

In a former paper we gave an authentic account of what the 
country folks, and we ourselves at the time, looked upon as a 
genuine instance of apparition. It appeared to the simple- 
minded to be a clear and distinct case, exhibiting all those 
minute and subordinate details which, by an arrangement na- 
turally happy and without concert, go to the formation of 
truUi. There was, however, but one drawback in the matter, 
and that was the ludicrous and inadequate nature of the mo- 
ral motive ; for what unsteady and derogatory notions of Pro- 
vidence must we not entertain when we see the order and pur- 
poses of his divine will so completely degraded and travestied 
oy the fact of a human soul returning to this earth again for 
the ridiculous object of settling the claim to a pair of breeches 1 

When we see the succession to crowns and kingdoms, and 
the inheritance to large territorial property and great perso* 
nal rank, all left so completely undecided tnat rum ana deso- 
lation have come upon nations and families in attempting their 
adjustment, and wnen we see a laughable dispute about a pair 
of breeches settled by a personal revelation from another life, 
we cannot help asking why the supernatural intimation was 
permitted in the one case and not in the other, especially whea 
their relative importance differed so essentially ? To follow- 
up this question, however, by insisting upon a prindple so ab- 
surd, would place Providence in a position so perfectly unrea- 
sonable and capricious, that we do not wish to press the infe- 
rence so far as admission of divine interference in such a 
manner would justify us in doing. 

Having detailed the case of Daly's daughter, however, we 
take our leave of the girl and the ghost, and turn now to an- 
other case which came under our own observation in connection 
with Frank Martin and the fairies. Before commencing, how- 
ever, we shall by way of introduction endeavour to give our 
readers a few short particulars as to fairies, their origin, cha- 
racter, and conduct. And as we happen to be on this sub- 
ject, we cannot avoid regretting that we have not by us co- 
{>ies of two most valuable works upon it from the pen of oar 
earned and admirable countryman, Thomas Keightly — we 
allude to his Fairy Mythology and his History of the Trans- 
mission of Popular Fictions ; two works which cannot be par- 
used without delight at the happy manner in which so much 
learning and amusement, so much solid information, and all 
that is a^eeable in extensive research, are inimitably com- 
bined. We are sorry, we repeat, that we have them not bj 
us ; but we trust that we may on some early occasion be al- 
lowed to notice them at greater length, and to give them a 
more formal recommendation to our cotmtrymen. 

With the etymology of the word fairy we do not intend in 
a publication uke this to puzzle our readers. It is with the 
tradition connected with tne thing that we have to do, and 
not with a variety of learned speculations, which appear after 
all to be yet unsettled. The general opinion, in Irdasd at 
least, is, that during the war of Lucifer in heaven the aneels 
were divided into three classes. The first class consisted of 
those faithful spirits who at once and without hesitation ad- 
hered to the standard of the Omnipotent ; the next consisted 
of those who openly rebelled and followed the great apostate, 
sharing eternal perdition along with him ; the third and last 
consisted of those who, during the mighty clash and uproar 
of the contending hosts, stood timidly aloof and refused to 
join either power. These, says the tradition, were hurled out 
of heaven, some upon earth and some into the waters of tiin 
earth, where they are to remain ignorant of their fate until 
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the day of jadgmant. Tliev know their own power, howeyer, 
and it is said Siat nothing but their hopes or salvation pre- 
Tent them from at once annihilating the whole hnman race. 
Sach is the broad basis of the ^^eneral superstition ; bat our 
traditional history and conception of the popular fairy falls 
- hr short of the historical dignity- associated with its origin. 
The fairy of the people is a diminutiTe creature, generally 
^^sed in green, urritable, capricious, and quite unsteady in 
an its prhiciples and dealings with mankind. Sometimes it 
exhibits singular proofs of ing^uity, but, on the contrary, is 
fireqaently orerreached by mere mortal capacity. It is im- 
possible to say in dealing with it whether its conduct will be 
found beneyolent or otherwise, for it often has happened that 
its threats of injury have ended in kindness, and its promises 
of protection termmated in malice and treachery. What is 
very remarkable too is, that it by no means appears to be a 
mere spirit, but a being with passions, appetites, and other 
natural wants like ourselves. Indeed, the society or commu- 
nity of fairies appears to be less self-dependent than ours, 
inasmuch as there are several offices among them which they 
not only cannot perform, but which render it necessary that 
we should be stolen and domiciled with them, for the express 
purpose of performing for them. Like us they are married and 
given in marriage, and rear families ; but whether their off- 
spring are subject to death, is a matter not exactly of the 
clearest. Some traditions affirm that they are, and others 
that they are as immortal as the angels, although possessing 
material bodies analogous to our own. The fairy, in fact, is 
supposed to be a singular mixture of good and evil, not very 
morid in its actions or objects, often very thievish, and some- 
times benevolent when kindness is least expected from it. It 
is generally supposed by the people that this singular class of 
fictitious creatures ei\joy as a idnd of right the ridiest and best 
of all the fruits of the earth, and that the top grain of wheat, 
oats, &c., and the ripest apple, pear, &c., ijf belong to them, 
and are taken as their own exclusive property. 

They have also other acknowledgeari^ts which they never 
suffer to be violated with impunity. For instance, wherever 
a meal is eaten upon the grass in an open field, and the crumbs 
are not shaken down upon the spot for their use, there they are 
sure to leave one of their curses called the far gurtha^ or the 
hungry man : for whoever passes over that particular spot for 
ever afterwards is liable to be struck down with weakness 
and hunger ; and unless he can taste a morsel of bread, he nei- 
ther will nor can recover. The weakness in this instance, how- 
ever, is not natural, for if the person affected but tastes as 
much meal or flour as would lie on the point of a peidmife, he 
wiH instantaneously break the spell of tne fairies, and recover 
his former strengtn. Such spots are said to be generally 
knov^n by their superior veraure: they are always round, 
and the mameter of these little circles is seldom more than a 
single step. The grass which grows upon them is called in 
the north and parts of the north-west hungru-grasSf and is 
accounted for as we have already stated. £ideed, the wtdks 
and haunts of the fairies are to be considered as very sacred 
and inviolate. For instance, it is dangerous to throw out 
dirty water after dusk or before sunrise, lest in doin^^ so you 
bespatter them with a liquid as unsavoury to the smell as it is* 
im^eaa to the touch : for these little gentry are peculiarly fond 
of cleanliness and neatness, both in dress and person, nishop 
Andrews's Lamentation for the Fairies ^ves as humorous 
and correct a notion of their personal habits in this way, and 
their dtsposidonto reward cleanliness in servants, as could be 
vrritten. 

We shall ourselves relate a short anecdote or two touching 
them, before we come to Frank Martin's case ; premising to 
onr readers that we could if we wished fill a volume — ay, three 
of them — ^with anecdotes and legends connected with our irri- 
table but good-humoured little friends. 

Paddy Corooran's wife was for several years afflicted with 

a kind of complaint which nobody could properly understand. 

She vras sick, and she was not sick ; she was well, and she 

was not well ; she was as ladies -wish to be who love their lords, 

and she was not as such ladies wish to be. In fact, nobody 

could tell what the matter with her was. She had a gnawing 

at the heart which came heavily upon her husband ; for, with 

the help of God, a keener appetite than the same gnawing 

amounted to oould not be met with of a summer's day. The 

poor woman was delicate beyond belief, and had no appetite 

at sbU, so she hadn't, barring a little relish for a mutton-chop, 

or & ** staik," or a bit o' mait, anyrway ; for sure, God help her ! 

th« hadn't the laist faicH&ation for the dhry pratie, or the dhrop 


o' sour butthermilk along wid it, especially as she was so 
poorly : and indeed for a woman in her condition — for, sick as 
she was, poor Paddy always was made to believe her in that 
condition — but God s will be done ! she did'nt care. A pratie 
an' a grain o' salt was as welcome to her — glory be to his 
name 1 — as the best roast an* boiled that ever was dressed ; an' 
why not ? There was one comfort : she wouldn't be long wid 
him — long throublin' him ; it matthered little what she got ; 
but sure she knew herself that from the gnawin' at her heart, 
she could never do good widout the little bit o' mait now and 
then ; an', sure, if her own husband begridged it to her, who 
else had she a betther right to expect it from ? 

Well, as we said, she lay a bedridden invalid for long enough, 
trying doctors and quacks of all sorts, sexes, and sues, and 
all without a farthing s benefit, until at the long run poor Paddy 
was nearly brought to the last pass in striving to Keep her in 
** the bit o' mait." The seventn year was now on the point 
of closihg, when one harvest day, as she lay bemoanine her 
hard condition on her bed beyond the kitchen fiire, a little 
weeshy woman, dressed in a neat red doak, comes in, and, sit- 
ting down by the hearth, says, 

" Well, Kitty Corcoran, you've had a long lair of it there 
on the broad o' ver back for seven years, an' you're jist as far 
from bein* cured as ever." 

" Mavrone, ay," sud the other ; " in troth that's what I 
was this minnit thinkin' ov, and a sorrowful thought it is 
to me." 

" It's yer own fau't, thin," says the little woman ; " an' in- 
deed for that matter, it's ver fau't that ever you wor there at 
alL" 

** Arra, how is that ?" asked Kitty ; ** sure I wouldn't be here 
if I oould help it ? Do jou think it s a comfort or a pleasure to 
me to be sick and bedridden ?" 

** No," said the other, " I do not ; but Til tell you the truth : 
for the last seven years you have been annoyin' us. I am one 
o' the good people ; an' as I have a reerard for you, I'm come to 
let you know tne raison why you've been sick so long as you 
are. For all the time you've been ill, if you'll take the thrub- 
ble to remimber, you've threwn out yer dirty wather afther 
dusk an' before sunrise, at the very time we're passin' yer 
door, which we pass twice a-day. Now, if you avoid this, if 
you throw it out in a different place, an' at a different time, 
the complaint you have will lave you : so will the gnawin' at 
the heart ; an' you'll be as well as ever you wor. If you don't 
follow this advice, why, remain as you are, an' all the eu-t o' 
man can't cure you." She then bade her good-bye, and dis- 
appeared. 

Kitty, who was glad to be cured on such easy terms, imme- 
diately complied with the injunction of the fairy ; and the con- 
sequence was, that the next day she found herself in as good 
health as ever she enjoyed during her life. 

Lanty M'Clusky had married a wife, and of course it was 
necessary to hire a house in which to keep her. Now, Lanty 
had taken a bit of a farm, about six acres ; but as there was 
no house on it, he resolved to build one ; and that it might be 
as comfortable as possible, he selected for the site of it one of 
those beautiful jgreen circles that are supposed to be the play- 
ground of the &rie8. Lanty was warned against this ; but 
as he was a headstrong man, and not much given to fear, he 
said he would not change such a pleasant situation for his 
house to 'oblige all the fairies in Europe. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded with the building, which he finished off very neatly ; 
and as it is usual on these occasions to give one's neighbours 
and friends a house-warming, so, in compliance with tms good 
and pleasant old custom, Lanty having brought home the 
wife m the course of the dinr, got a fiddler, and gave those 
who had come to see him a (hmce in the evening. This was 
all very well, and the fun and hilarity were proceeding briskly, 
when a noise was heard after night had set in, like a crushing 
and straining of ribs and rafters on the top of the house. The 
folks assembled all Hstened, and without aoubt there was no- 
thing heard but crushing, and heaving, and pushing, and groan- 
ing, and panting, as if a thousand little men were engaged 
in pulling down the roof. 

" Come," said a voice, which spoke in a tone of command, 
" work hard : you know we must have Lanty 's house down 
before midnight." 

This was an unwelcome piece of intelligence to Lanty, who, 
finding that his enemies were such as he could not cope with, 
walked out, and addressed them as follows : — 

'* Gintlemen, I humbly ax ver pardon for buildin' on any 
place belongin* to you ; but if youll have the civilitude to let 
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me alone this night,- 1*11 begin to pull down and remove the 
house to-morrow morning." 

This was followed by a noise like the clapping of a thousand 
tiny little hands, and a shout of " Bravo, Lanty ! build half way 
between the two Whitethorns above the boreen }" mid after 
another hearty little shout of exultation, there was a brisk 
rushing noise, and they were heard no more. 

The story, however, does not end here ; tor Lanty, when 
digging the foundation of his new house, found the nill of a 
kam of gold : so that in leaving the fairies to their play-ground, 
he became a richer man than ever he otherwise would have 
been, had he never come in contact with them at all. 

There is another instance of their interference mentioned, in 
which it is difficult to say whether their simplicity or benevo- 
lence is the most amusing. In the north of Ireland there are 
spinning meetings of unmarried females frequently held at the 
houses of farmers, called hemps. Every young woman who 
has got the reputation of being a quick and expert spinner, 
attends where tne kemp is to be held, at an hour usually before 
daylight, and on these occasions she is accompanied by her 
sweetheart or some male relative, who carries her wheel, and 
conducts her safely across the fields or along the road as the 
case may be. A kemp is indeed an animated and joyous scene, 
and one, besides, which is calculated to promote industry and 
decent pride. Scarcely any thing can oe more cheering and 
agreeable than to hear at a distance, breaking the silence of 
morning, the light-hearted voices of many girls either in mirth 
or song, the hufnming sound of the busy wheels — jarred upon 
a little, it is true, by the stridulous noise and checkings of the 
reels, and the voices of the reelers, as they call aloud the 
checks, together with the name of the girl and the quantity 
she has spun up to that period ; for the contest is generally 
commenced two or three nours before daybreak. This mirth- 
ful spirit is also sustained by the prospect of a dance — with 
whicD, by the way, every kemp closes ; and when the fair vic- 
tor is declared, she is to be looked upon as the queen of the 
meeting, and treated with the necessary respect. 

But to our tale. Every one knew Shaun Bole M*Gaveran 
to be the cleanest, best-conducted boy, and the most industri- 
ous too, in the whole parish of Faugh-a-balla. Hard was it to 
find a young fellow who could handle a flail, spade, or reaping- 
hook, in better style, or who could go througn his day's work 
in a more creditable or workmanlike manner. In addition to 
this he was a fine, well-built, handsome young man as you 
could meet in a fair ; and so sign was on it, maybe the pretty 
^irls weren't likely to pull each other's caps about him. Shaun, 
however, was as prudent as he was good-looking ; and although 
he wanted a wife, yet the sorrow one of him but preferred tak- 
ing a well-handed, smart girl, who was known to be well be- 
haved and industrious like himself. Here, however, was where 
the puzzle lay on him, for instead of one girl of that kind, there 
were in the neighbourhood no less than a dosen of them — all 
equally fit and wilHng to become his wife, and all equally good- 
looking. There were two, however, whom he thought a trifle 
above the rest ; but so nicely balanced were Biddy Oorrigan 
and Sally Gorman, that for the life of him he coul^ not make 
up his mind to decide between them. Each of them had won 
her kemp ; and it was currently paid by them who oug^t to 
know, that neither of them could overmatch the other. No 
two girls in the parish were better respected, nor more de- 
served to be so ; and the consequence was, they had every 
one's good word and good wish. Now, it so happened that 
Shaun had been pulling a cord with each ; and as he knew not 
how to decide between, he thought he would allow them to do 
that themselves if they could. Ho accordingly gave out to 
the neighbours that be would hold a kemp on that day week, 
vid he told Biddy and Sally especially that he had made up 
his mind to marry whichever of them won the kemp, for he 
knew right well, as did all the parish, that one of them must. 
The girls agreed to this very good-humouredly — Biddy tell- 
ing Sally, that she (Sally) would surely win it ; and Bally, not 
to be outdone in civilky, telling the same thing to her. 

Well, the week was nearly past, there being but two days 
till that of the kemp, when, about three o'clock, there walks 
into the house of old Paddy Corrigan, a little woman dressed 
In high-heeled shoes and a short red cloak. There was no one 
in the house but Biddy at the time, who rose up and placed a 
chair near the fire, and asked the little red woman to sit down 
and rest herself. She accordingly did so, and in a short time 
a lively chat commenced between them. 

" So," said the strange woman, " there's to be a great 
kemp in Shaun Bole M'Gaveran's ?" 


" Indeed there is that, good woman," replied Biddy, smil. 
ing a little, and blushing to the back of that Ugain* because 
she knew her own fate depended on it. 

" And," continued the little woman, " whoever wins ihA 
kemp, wins a husband ?" 

*• Ay, so it seems." 

" Well, whoever gets Shaun will be a happy woman, for he's 
the moral of a good boy." 

" That's nothing but the truth, any how," replied Bidd;, 
sighing for fear, you may be sure, that she herseu might lose 
him ; and indeed a young woman might sigh from many a 
worse reason. " But," said she, channng the subject, *' you 
appear to be tired, honest woman, an' I think you had better 
eat a bit, an' take a good drink of Imutnhe ramwher (thick 
milk) to help you on your journey." 

"Thank you kindly, a colleen," said the woman; "Til 
take a bit, if you plase, hopin' at the same time that you won't 
be the poorer of it this day twelve months**' 

" Sure," said the virl, " you know that wha,t we give from 
kindness, ever and uways leaves a blessing behind it." « 

** Yes, acushla, when it is given from kindness." 

She accordingly helped herself to the food that Biddy placed 
before her, and appeared after eating to be verj much re- 
freshed. 

** Now," said she, rising up, ** you're a very good girl, an' 
if you are able to find out my name before Tuesday morning, 
the kemp-day, I tell you that you'U win it, dnd gain the hus- 
band." 

" Why," said Biddy, '* I never saw yott b^or«. I don't 
know who you are, nor where you live; how then can I ever 
find out your name ?" 

" Yon never saw me before, sure enough," said the old wo. 

man, "an' I tell you that you will never see me again but 

once ; an' yet if you have not my name for me at the close olt 

■ the kemp, you'll lose aU, an' that will leave you a sore heart, 

for well I know you love Shaun Buie." 

So saying, she went away, and left poor Biddy quite ca£>t. 
down at what she had said, for, to tell the truth, she loved 
Shaun very much, and had no hopes of being able to find out 
the name of the little woman, on whieh it app^itfed ao much 
to her depended. 

It was very near the same hour of the tfame day that Sally 
Gorman was sitting alone in her father's house, thinking oi 
the kemp, when who should walk into her but our friend the 
little rea woman ? 

** God save you, honest woman," said Sally ; *' this is a fine 
day that's in it, the Lord be praised V\ 

" It is," said the woman, " as fine a day as one oonld wish 
for ; indeed it is." 

" Have you no news on your travels ?" asked Sally. 

** The only news intlie neighbourhood," replied the other, 
" is this great kemp that's to take place at Shaun Buie >I'Oa- 
veran's. They say you're ^ther to win him or loee hitn then," 
she added, looking closely at Sally as she spoke. 

" I'm not very much afraid of that," saia Sally with con^- 
dence ; " but even if I do loee him, I may get as good." 

" It's not easy gettin' as good," rej<nnod the old woman, 
** an* you ought to be very glad to win him i^ you can." 

** Let me alone for that," said Sally. " Biddy's a good 
girl, I allow ; but aa for spinnin', she never saw the day ^h'? 
could leave me behind her. Won't you sit an' rest y4>u?" F^e 
added ; ** you're maybe tired." 

** It's time for you to think of it," thought the Woman, but 
she spoke nothing ; "but," she added to herself on refl<H?tion, 
" it's better late than never — I'll sit awhile, UU I &ee a Uttle 
closer what she's made of." 

She accordingly sat down and chatted upon several ^ib- 
iects, such as young women like to talk abouti for alxnit half an 
hour ; after which she arose, and taking her Uttie staff io hand, 
she bade Sally good-bye and went her way. After passing 
a little from the house she looked back, and could not hei]t 
speaking to herself ae follows : — 


'* She's smooth and smart. 
But she wants die heart ; 
She's tight and neat. 
But she gave no meat.** 

Poor Biddy now made all possible inquiries about the old w<w 
man, but to no purpose. Not a soul she spoke to akboat her 
had ever seen or heard of such a woman. She felt verv lii- 
spirited and began to lose heart, for there is no doubt that */ 
she misted Shaun, it would have cost her many » sorrowful 
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day. Bhe knew she would never get his equal, or at least 
any one that she loved so well. At last the kemp day came, 
and with it all the pretty girls of the neighbourhood, to Shann 
Buie's. Among the rest, the two that were to decide their 
right to him were doubtless the handsomest pair by far, 
and every one adndred them. To be sure, it was a blythe 
and merry place, and many a lig^t laugh and sweet song rang 
oot from pretty lipa that day. Biddy and Sally, as every one 
expected, were far ahead of the rest, bat so even in their spin- 
ning that the reelers ooold not for the life of them declare 
which was the best. It was neok and neck and head and head 
between the pretty creatures, and all who were at the kemp 
feit themselyes wound up to the highest pitch of interest and 
eoriosity to know which of them would be successful. 

The day was now more than half gone, and no difference 
was between them, when, to the surprise and sorrow of every 
one present, Biddy Corrigan's hech broke in two, and so to 
all appearance ended the contest in favour of her rival ; and 
what added to her mortification, she was as ignorant of the 
red little woman's name as oyer. What was to be done ? 
All that could be done was done. Her brother, a boy of about 
fourteen years of age, happened to be present when the acci- 
dent took place, having be^ sent by his father and mother to 
bring them word how the match went on between the rival 
spinsters. Johnny Corrigau was accordingly dispatched with 
all speed to Donnel M'Cusker's, the wheelwright, in order to 
get the heck Hiended, that being Biddy's last but hopeless 
chance. Johnny's anxiety that his sister should win was of 
course very great, and in order to lose as little time as possi- 
ble he struck across the country, passing through, or rather 
close by, Kilrudden forth, a place celebrated as a resort of 
the fairies. What was his astonishment, however, as he passed 
a whitethorn tree, to hear a female yoioe singing, in accompa- 
niment to the sound of a spinning-wheel, the folTowing words : 
** There't a girl tn this town doesn't know my name ; 
But my name's Even Trot— Even Trot.'* 
*' There's a girl in this town," said the lad, ** who's in great 
distress, for she has broken her heck and lost a husband. I'm 
now goin* to Donnel M'Cusker's to get it mended." 
** what's her name ?" said the litUe red woman. 
" Biddy Corrigan." 

The little woman immediately whipped out the heck from 
her own wheel, and giving it to the boy, desired him to bring 
it to his sister, and never mind Bonnel M'Cusker. 

*' Tou have little time to lose," she added, " so go back and 
^rire her this ; but don't tell her how you got it, nor, above 
all things, that it was Even Trot that gave it to you." 

The lad returned, and after riving the heck to his sister, 
as a matter of course told her uiat it was a little red woman 
called Even Trot that sent it to her, a circumstance which 
made the tears of delight start to Biddy's eyes, for she knew 
now that Even Trot was the name of the old woman, and 
haying known that, she felt that something good would hap- 
pen to her. She now resumed her spinninp^, and never did 
human fingers let down the thread so rapidly. The whole 
kemp were amazed at the quantity which irom time to time 
filled her pirn. The hearts of her friends began to ris^e, and 
those of Sally's party to sink, as hour after hour she was fast 
approaching ner rival, who now spun if possible with double 
speed on finding Biddy coming up with her. At length they 
were again even, and just at that moment in came her friend 
the little red woman, and asks aloud, " is there any one in this 
kemp that knows my name ?" This question she asked three 
times before Biddy could pluck up courage to answer her. 
8he at last said, 

** There's a girl in this town does know your name-— 
YoOT name Is Eren Trot— Even Trot." 
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Ay," said the old woman, " and so it is ; and let that 
name be your guide and your husband's through life. Go 
steadily along, out let your step be even ; stop little ; keep al- 
wa3'8 liavancmg ; and you'll never have cause to rue the day 
that you first saw Even Trot." 

AV^e need scarcely add that Biddy won the kemp and the 
husband, and that she and Shaun lived long and happily toge- 
ther ; and I have only now to wish, kind reader, that you and 
I may tive longer and more happily still. 


M«n no more desire another's secrets, to conceal them, than 
thi*y would another's purse, for the pleasure only of carrying 
it. — Fieldiny* 


WHAT ARE COMFORTS ? 


BY MARTIN DOYLE. 

A FEW months ago I had the honour of passing a day In Eng- 
land with a gentleman of considerable property, who took the 
trouble of showing me a very extensive park and tillage farm 
near his manor-house, around which every thing indicated 
good taste and abundant wealth in the possessor. 

It has rarely been my good fortune to view more beautiful 

scenery than that which the demesne of F possesses within 

itself, or a place in which it would be more difficult to find a 
want, either in the nature or extent of the landscape : yet as we 
walked along, and were admiring some undulating land, about 

six miles distant, Mr F < suddenly stopped, and remarked 

" that he had long wished for that hill, in order to plant on it 
a- clump or two of trees, as a picturesque termination to his 
prospect : it would be such a comfort to have it \ I have 
offered forty years' purchase for that land," said he ; ** but the 
possessor is an obstmate fellow, and won't part with it." 

I ventured to suggest that he should endeavour to prevail 
upon the owner of the hlU to plant the desired clumps ; but to 
this he gave a decided negative, saying, that it would be very 
uncomfortable indeed to be indebted to such an unaccommo- 
dating person for any thing. 

At dinner, the lady of the house, after asking me if I had 

been pleased with Mr F 's faiining, and proposing some 

other questions of that nature, which she considerately accom- 
modated to my capacity, in order to relieve Yne if possible from 
the embarrassment natural to a man of my station in life 
when sitting at table with his betters, and surroutided with 
luxuries quite new to him, inquired with great suavity of 
manner if I did not think that the owner of the hill property was 

very " tiresome" in refusing Mr F the little comfort on 

which his heart was fixed ; and in the course of the do5;sert in- 
formed me that the governess was a very " comfortable" per- 
son to have about children : that the King of the French bad 
no ** comfort" in his ministers, and must find the attempts upon 
his life very " tiresome" indeed. 

Having got over the dinner business, during which / hnd 
been retJly imcomfortable from the dread of doing something 
yery awkward, I became composed and familiar oy degrees, 
and asked questions in my turn ; and was assured that there 
is very little comfort to be had in a mere country life with- 
out a first-rate bailiff and gardener, newspapers, now publi- 
cations, a billiard table, ana society of a certain class within 
visiting distance ; that hot baths are indispensable comforts 
vnthin the house, and that one adjoining the stables is also a 
great comfort td a hunter after a hard day's work. 

It was also among their comforts to have the nursery in a 
remote wing, where the cry of a child could not reach the 
seniors of the family in their apartments, and a very great 
comfort to have a pew in the church with a fireplace in it. 

My host, who would not allow me to leave Castlo F 

that night, passed much of the evening in reading the 
papers of that day, standing at intervals with his back to the 
lire, which comfort he seemed to enjoy extremely, while I 
threw in a word now and then to him or his lady, to whom I 
detailed the receipt for making catsup from nettles, as it ap- 
pears in my Cydopiedia of Agriculture. " This economical 
method of making catsup," she was pleased to say, *' would be 
a great comfort to the poor ;" and so it would, as I ventured 
to observe, if they had any thing to eat that required such 
sauce. 

I was conducted at night to a bedroom, with large mirrors, 
a pair of wax candles on the dressing-table, a luxurious chair 
placed opposite the fire, and an immensely high bedstead, 
curtained with damask satin. Being subject to the nightmare, 
I mounted this (by a step-ladder) with fear and trembling, 
lest I should roll out in the night ; and the apprehension of 
this calamity in a strange house, and among great people, 
kept me from sleeping all night, and rendered me extremely 
uncomfortable. 

I could not help thinking what Mrs Doyle and the children 
would say if they saw me tucked under such finebed-clothcs, 
and stret<;hed under such a grand canopy ; and to tell the 
truth, I wished myself safely out of it, and in my own crib 
at Ballyorley. Yet to the obliging inquiries of ray enter- 
tainers, on the ensuing mominn^, «* if my bed had been com- 
fortable?" I was unable to say No, But what are comforts ? 
thought I to myself all the time. Indeed, the consideration of 
this question has occupied my mind a good deal since, for I 
find the notions attached to the term '* comfort" are infinitely 
varied. 
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When I left Castle F . , the weather was cold ; I mounted, 
however, the roof of a coach, and proceeded with many other 
passengers for Salisbury. We had not gone far when rain 
fell in torrents, driven by a piercing blast; umbrellas and 
coats were not waterproof, and when we alighted at the inn- 
door at Salisbury, there were none of the otUsides who were 
not more or less wet and miserable. 

Four of us determined to remain aMhe inn all night ; and as 
we threw off dripping cloaks and mufflers, and approached a 
blazing fire in a small snug parlour, where a cloth, and 
Icnives and forks, and a plate-warmer, gave indications of a 
hot dinner, we all agreed that this was true comfort; npr 
was this opinion changed when soon afterwards we sat in dry 
clothes by a fire, with— Jsut let no one mention this to Father 
Mathew — a hot tumbler of brandy punch before each of us. 

But though we were unanimous on this occasion, I soon 
found that the utmost difference of opinion prevailed on other 
points, as to real comfort. One of the gentlemen, who sat at 
my right hand, whispered to me in confidence that there was 
no comfort in a single life, that his house was cheerless, his 
servants great plagues from want of a mistress to keep them 
in order, and his furniture goine to destruction. My compa- 
nion on the other side, whose wife I understood to be a virago, 
gave a groan, shook his head two or three times, and whis- 
pered to me, " If the gentleman wishes to enjoy comfort, he 
will leave matrimony lUone." 

Having occasion to hire a good brickmaker to bring over 
with me to teach my workmen how bricks ought to be made, 
I went into several cottages inhabited by labourers in Shrop- 
shire. In the first into which I went, and this was very well 
furnished, were a man and his wife at breakfast. They had tea 
and sugar, a large white quartern loaf, and some crock but- 
ter. Very good, said I to myself ; these people are exceed- 
ingly comfortable. The man was a common field labourer, 
and earned twelve shillings a-week the year round. They 
had a piece of meat every day at dinner with their greens or 
potatoes, and bread into the bargain, and bread and butter in 
tHe evening. 

There stood a little boiler in a back kitchen, which I tm- 
derstood was for brewing small beer occasionally ; and no- 
thing seemed wanting in uie way of comforts to Uiis couple. 

I was not offered a chair, nor did either of them ask me to 
sit down, but they answered such questions as I put to them. 

" I'm glad to see you so comfortable," said L *' May I ask 
if you have any others in family ?" 

" No, we*re only ourselves. We ha'n't no children, boys 
nor girls," said the woman in rather a dissatisfied tone. 

** Well, then," I rejoined, "you have the less cause for 
anxiety. Children are uncertam blessings, though certain 
cares : and depend upon it, you are much ^tter off than many 
parents who have them." 

" That is very true," replied the woman ; " but still a child 
or two would be a g^eat comfort to us in our old age." 

Theb next-door neighbours had four noisy children and the 
same weekly wages. Here I was told by the parents, who 
were also at a tea breakfast, that their childless neighbours 
were far better off than they, as they had comforts beyond 
their own reach. ** We can't drink no beer," said the man — 
(this was a lie, by the way, for he spmt a shilling every week 
in the jerry-shop, to the real discomfort of his family), ** nor 
eat no good wittals, nor have nothing comfortable." 

In short, in every house into which I went there was some- 
thing wanting to constitute comfort. 

In the dwelling of an artizan it was the want of a hot joint 
and a pudding on Sundays, or the substitution of an occa- 
sional dish of potatoes for bread or meat ; and sometimes it 
was the house itself which was uncomfortable from some cause 
or other. One or two of the very poorest families which I 
visited were disposed to think they would have comforts in 
.«the Union house which they could not afford under their own 
roofs, although those who were within that establishment de- 
clared that they had no comforts at all. 

An old woman in one of the cottages complained to me that 
John Snook had stolen one of her geese when it was just ready 
for the market, and that it would oe a great comfort to her if 
John Snook could be taken and transported. 

A parish schoolmaster assured me that he had no perfect 
comfort except in vacation time ; the boys when at school were 
so unruly that he had little peace or comfort except by fiog- 

g*ng them. The boys, on the other hand, derived no comfort 
om being fiogged. 
A sick xnaa told me that a bowl of wine whey woulii be of 


the greatest comfort to him ; and a woman recovering ft:*om 
fever, whose bed linen had been just changed, spoke within 
my hearing to her sister of the comfort which she felt in con- 
sequence. 

I hired a brickmaker in the course of that tour, and set off 
with him for Ireland. When I reached Liverpool, a steamer 
was about to leave for Wexford. Into this I entered. The 
steward showed me a comfortable berth, in which I was dread- 
fully sick during a passage of twenty hours, loathing the sight 
and smell of food; yet he often came to ask me if there was 
any little comfort in the way of meat and drink that he oould 
supply. 

A few days after I had reached home, I went into the cot- 
tages of my own workpeople, and there the distinction between 
them and those of the corresponding class in England in their 
estimate of what is comfortable, struck me very forcibly. 

Although the principle whidi leads most of ns to desire 
something more than we possess in the way of oomforta, as 
they are called — but of extreme luxuries in many instanoes — 
operates in the Irish labourer as among nine-tenths of his fel- 
low men, his notions of what is comfortable are truly moderate. 

One of myploughmen was at breakfast as I walked into 
his house. He and his family were seated round a table — it 
had no doth I must admit — ^helping themselves at pleasure from 
a dish of stirabout, and dipping each spoonfiil into a mug of 
milk. This I thought a far more suitaole breakfast for them 
than weak and adtuterated tea and white bread, at a much 
greater expense than an oatmeal diet. 

I asked Pat what he would think of bread and tea eTery 
morning and evening, to which he very sensibly replied that 
it wasn t fit for him nor the likes of him 1 but that a cup of 
tea and some bread would be very agreeable to them every 
Sunday evening, especially so to his old mother, who would 
think a little tea now and then a great comfort. As to meat, 
he would like that once or twice a-week, but was not so un- 
reasonable as to wish for it oftener. As long as the potatoes 
and the milk stood to him, he had no reason to complain ! 

Then what are comforts ? I again asked nu'self. 

Returning home, I called at the house of a dying widow 
whose character I had lon^ respected. She was very poor, 
but always contented, thougn she could hardly be said at any 
time to have enjoyed what are considered the blessings of this 
life. I asked her if she wanted anything that I could send her 
— any little comforts. The word excited her languid spirit. 
" I have wanted for nothing," said she, " that was really need- 
ful for me ; and now, O God ! ' thy comforts delight my soul.' " 
After a little time she said, " Blessed be the God of ail com- 
fort ;" and again, ** I am filled with comfort." 

These words rave another turn to my thoughts : the sub- 
ject was placed m a new point of contemplation. Let my 
reader now in his turn, entering into the wiaow*s applicatiua 
of the term comfort, ponder upon the question, " What is com- 
fort ?" and I am much mistaken if he does not discover that it 
is something which the world cannot give. 


Malaria. — ^It is not a mere theory, but a well-founded 
opinion, that all the destructive epidemics that have afflicted 
tms globe have had their oricin in malaria, which in a cold 
climate has produced typhus fever, in a more temperate one 
plague and yellow fever, and within the tropics cholera, each 
modified accordii^ to the idiosyncratic state of the sufferers. 
A few examples may be enumerated. Ancient Rome was 
subject to frequent epidemics, generally caused by inundations 
of the Tiber ; but in the year Bl of the Christian era, after a 
severe rainy season succeeded by intense heat, the mortality 
was so great as to carry off 10,000 citizens daily. It is nar- 
rated by historians that the year 1374 was marked by a comet* 
by excessive rain and heat, and succeeded by the most dread- 
ful mortality that we have any record of, and by which twx>- 
thirds of the human race were destroyed in a veryhrief period; 
many places were entirely depopulated ; 20,000,0(X) died 
in Uie east in one year, 100,000 perished in Venioe, dO,O0U 
were buried in one graveyard in London, g^ass grew tip In 
the streets of cities hitherto most populous, and people fled La 
boats and ships to sea, regardless of property and friends. 
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THE MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF DB DOTLE, BY HOGAN. .' 


r rMdera with a drawing, mmde expressly 
for the parpon, of the MonnmsntKl Sculpture intended to 
memorus the mortal form of an illustrious Irishmao, who 
was beloved and hoDoored bj the great mwi of hia coontry- 
mcn, and reapeeted for hb talentiliy alt, we have done that 
which we trust will give as much pleasure to most of our 
reader!, ai H has afforded gratification to ouraelTes. 
I : Tbia nxmuDent is indeed a truly interesting one, whether 
cocsiilvrvd In reftrence to ita «nbject — Uie cGaracter of the 
diatingnisbed inditidaal whose memory it is deaigned to ho- 
nour — the ctrcnmstaacei which have giren it ttdatenee — or, 
lastly, as a work of hi^ art, the proSaction of sn Iriahman 
whoM taknts reflect Instre on his coimtrf. It is, howerer, in 
tlna last point of riew only, that, consistently with th« plan 
originally laid downfte'"" " -' 


»>_« 


at the aondnot of our little periodical, 

Kotbi aadoMuidcndliiUuiffiiMTe 


primary objects oar Jourool was designed to efiWit — natnely. to 
make our coontry, and its people, withoat reference to sect qr 
party, more intimately known than they had been prerioasly, 
not only to strangers, but even to Iristunen themMlres. 

In our present objeot. therefore, of lending onr inflnenot, 
■""■• -" " ■■ to make the merits of a great Imh artist ir'-"' 


charging a duty necessarily imposed upon us ; and the plea- 
sure which we feel in doing so would be great Indaed, if it 
were not diminished by the saddening reflection that it shoald 
be to uecessary in the case of an artist of faU eminmee. But, 
alas 1 the scriptural adage, that no man is a prophat in hi< 

QimcoBRb?, U uDfortnuteij mnliere.ag ittikjPKij' iUw twt «tl 
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as in Ireland, and of this faot Mr Hogan is a remarkable ex- 
ample. Holding, as he unquestionably does, a high place 
among the most eminent sculptors of Europe, he is as yet un- 
p«ti>omMd b J the •ristoeraor of his natire countrj^s indeed 
perhaps scarcely known to them. 

Mr uogan is not, as generally supposed, a native of Cork : 
he was bom at TaUow, in the county of Waterford, in 1800, 
where his father carried on the business of a builder. He is 
of good family, botJi by the paternal and maternal sides ; his 
fauer being of the old Daleassian tribe of the O'Hogans, the 
chiefs of whom were located in the seventeenth century at' Ard- 
crony, in the county of Tipperary, four miles and a half to 
the north of Nenaeh, where the remains of their castle and 
^urcfa are still to \e seen. B^ the mother's side he is de- 
scended from the celebrated Su: Richard Cox, Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland in the reign of William and Mary, and Lord 
CSiancellor in that of Queen Anne, his mother, Frances Cox, 
being tile great-grandaughter of that eminent individual. 

Having received the ordinary school education, he was 
placed by his father, in the year 1812, under an attorney in 
Cork, named Michael Footte, with a view to his ultimately 
embracing the legal profession, and in this situation he re- 
mained for two years. This was the most unhappy period 
of his existence ; for, like Chantrey, the greatest of British 
sculptors, who was also articled to an attorney, beinpp en- 
dowed by nature enressly to become an artist, the original 
bias of his mind to arawing and carving had by this time be- 
come a passion ; and despite of the firequent chastisements his 
master bestowed on him, in tike exuberance of his seal to curb 
what he considered his idle propensitiei, his whole soul was 
l^ven, not to law, bnf to the line Arts, and an artist he became 
accordinglv. His father and his master seeing the utter use- 
lessness of any ftirtiier attempts to divert his mind ft*om its 
apparentiy destined course, he was released from his irksome 
employment, and at the age of fourteen entered the office of 
Mr Deane, now Sir Thomas Deane, of Cork, as an appren- 
tice, where he was soon employed as a draughtsman and 
carver of models, with a view to his becoming ultimately 
an architect. In Mr Deane he fonnd a master who had the 
intellect to enable him to appreciate his talents, and the good 
feeling to induce him to encourage them ; and tiie first use he 
made of the chisels with which bis patron supplied him, was 
to produce a carvine in wood of a female skeleton the size 
of fife, on which Dr Woodroffe for a season was able to lec- 
ture his pupils, as if it were, what it actually seems, a real ske- 
leton in form and colour. Under the instruction of this gen- 
tieman Mr Hogan studied anatomy for several years, during 
which period he made for his improvement many carvings in 
wood of hands and feet, and also essayed his talents on a figure 
of Minerva the size of life, which still remains over the entrance 
of the Life and Fire Insurance Office in the South Mall. 

But though Mr Hogan was thus employed in pursuits oon- 
eenial to his tastes, and to a great degree conducive to his 
niture eminence as a sculptor, the idea of embracing sculp- 
ture as a profession did not occur to him for several years 
after, nor were the requisite means of study for that profes- 
sion provided for the student in Cork at this time. There 
was as yet in that cit^ no Academv of Arts or other institu- 
tion like those in Dublm, provided, for the use of students, with 
those objects which are so essential to the formation of a cor- 
rect taste in the higher departments of the Fine Arts, namely, 
a selection of casts from the antique statues ; and until such 
subjects for study were acquired, the efforts of genius, how- 
ever ardent, in the pursuit of beauty and excellence, were ne- 
cessarily blind and fortuitous. Happily, however, this desi- 
deratum was at length supplied in Cork, where a Society for 
Promoting the Fine Arts was formed in February 1816 ; and 
to this Society the Prinoe Regent, in 1818, through the in- 
tercession of the late Marquis of Conyngham and other Irish 
noblemen who had influence with Inm, was induced to present 
a selection of the finest casts from the antique statues, which 
had been sent him as a gift b^ the Roman Pontiff, and the 
value of which the Prince but httle appreciated. The result 
was not only bevond anything tiiat the most sanguine could 
have aaticipatea in the n^id creation of artists of first-rate 
ei^eellence, but also in establishing the fact that among our 
own countrymen the finest genius ror art abundantly exists, 
and that it only requires the requisite objects for study, with 
encouraffsment, to develope it. The presence of these newly 
acquired treasures of ancient art, which consisted of one hun- 
dred and fifteen subjects selected by Canova, and cast under 


be extinguished but with life, and he immediately applied 
himself to their study with his whole heart and soul. Thus 
occupied he remained till 1823, surrounded and excited to 
emulation by the kindred spirits of Mae Clise, Scottoi^e, 
Ford — the glorious Ford! — Buckley the architect, equally 
glorious — Keller, his own brother Richard, and many other 
of lesser names — man^ of whom, alas for their own and their 
country's fame I paid the price of their early distinction with 
their lives. Well may the people of Cork feel proud of this 
consteUation of youthnil gemus — a brighter one was never as- 
sembled together in recent times. 

The period, however, had now arrived when the eagle wing 
of Hogan was to try its strength ; and most fortunately for 
him, an accident at this time brought to Cork a man more than 
orduiarily gifted with the power to assist him in its flight. 
The person we allude to was the late William Panlett Carey, 
an Irishman no less distinguished for his abilities as a critical 
writer on works of art, than for his ardent zeal in aiding the 
struggles of gj^nius, by making their merit known to the world. 
In August 1623, this gentieman, on the occasion of paying a 
visit to the gallery of the Cork Society, " accidentally saw a 
small figure of a Torso, carved in pine timber, which had fallen 
down under one of the benches. On taking it up," to continue 
Mr Carey's own interesting narrative, '* he was struck by the 
correctness and good taste of the design, and the newness of the 
execution. He was surprised to find a (dece of so much ex- 
oellence, apparentiy fresn from the tool, in a place where the 
arts had been so recently introduced, and where he did not 
expect to meet anything but the crude essays of uninstructed 
beginners. On inquiry he was informed it was the work of a 
young native of Cork, named Hogan, who had been appren- 
tieed to the trade of a carpenter under Mr Deane, an eminent 
builder, and had at his leisure hours studied from the Papal 
casts, and practised carving and modelling with intense ap- 
plication, liogan was then at work above stairs, in a small 
apartment in the Academy. The stranger immediately paid 
him a visit, and was astonished at the rich composition of a 
TVitcmpA of Silenus, consisting of fifteen figures, about four- 
teen inches high, designed in an antique style, by tMs self- 
taught artist, and cut in bas-relief, in pine timber. He also 
saw various studies of hands and feet ; a grand bead of an 
Apostle, of a small size; a copy of Michael Angelo's mask ; 
some groups in bas-relief after designs by Barry ; and a female 
skeleton, tne full size, after nature ; all cut with delicacy and 
beauty, in the same material. A copy of the antique Silenus 
and Satvri, in stone, was chiselled with great spint ; and the 
modd of a Roman soldier, about two feet high, would hare* 
done credit to a veteran sculptor. A number of his drawmgs 
in black and white chalks, from the Papal casts, marked ^ks 

S regressive improvement and sense of ideal excellence. The 
efects in his performances were such as are inseparable from 
an early sta^e of untaught study, and were far overbalanced 
by their merits. When his work for his master was over for 
the day, he usually employed his hours in the evening in these 

Serformances. The female skeleton had been all executed 
uring the long winter nights." 

Becoming thus acquainted with Mr Hogan*s abilities. Mr 
Carey, with that surprising prophetic juogment with yvhic^ 
he was so eminentiy gifted, at once predicted the young 
sculptor's future fame, and proclaimed his genius in every 
quarter in which he hoped it might prove serviceable to him. 
fie commenced by writing a series of letters, which were in- 
sertedln the Cork Advertiser, " addressed to the nobility, gen- 
try, and opulent merchants, entreating them to raise a nind 
by subscription, to defray the expense of sending Hog^an to 
Italy, and supporting him there for three or four years, to afford 
him tiie advantages of studying at Rome." But for some time 
these letters proved ineffectual, and would probably have f auled 
totally in their object but for Mr Carey's untiring zeal. Acting 
under his direction, Mr Hogan was induced to address a letter 
to that noble patron of British genius, the late Lord de 
Tabley, then Sir John Fleming Leicester, and to send him at 
the same time two specimens of his carvings, " as the humble 
offering of a young self. taught artist." This letter, which. \%-as 
backed by one from Mr Carey himself, was responded to at 
once in a letter written in the kindest spirit, and whick con- 
tained an enclosure of twenty-five pounds as Sir John's sub- 
scription to the proposed fana. Tms was the first money ac- 
tually paid in, and subscriptions soon followed from otbers. 
Through Mr Carey's enthusiastic rraresentations, the Roval 
Irish Institution was uxduoed to contribute the sum of one biQz>- 

dred pounds, and the Boyal Dublin Sodetj ta TOte turwat^^ 
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HTd poandfl fbr some speeimexu of his earrings which Mr 
Hogan submitted to their notice. These acts of liberality were 
hoAourable to those public bodies ; yet, as Me Carey well ob- 
fienred, it was to Lord de Tabley's generosity that Wr Hogan's 
gratitade was most due. Here, as he said, *' was a Toon^ man of 
goduB in obscurity, and whoUy unknown to his lordsMp. re- 
sctied from adTorslty in the unpromising morning of life — a 
fielf-taught artist built np to fame and fortune by his munifi- 
cence — a torch lighted, which I hope will bum bright for ages, 
to the honour of the empire. HoOAir may recdve thousands 
of pounds from future patrons, but it is to Lord de Tablet's 
timely encouragement that he will be Indebted for every thing." 
Th» subfloriptions collected for Mr Hogan amounted in all 
to the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds ; and thus pro- 
rided, he set out for Italy, visiting London on his way, for the 
purpose of presenting letters to Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
Sir Francis Chantrey, which Lord da T^ley had given him, 
in the hope that they would procure him reoommettdatory 
letters from those great artists that would be serviceable to 
ium in Rome. But these introductions proved of little value 
to him. Chantrey expressed regret that he knew no one in 
the " Eternal City" to whom he could give him a letter ) and 
though Lawrence kindly gave him an introduction to the 
Duchess of Devonshire, that distinrashed lady had died a ftnr 
days before Mr H(^an reached Rome ; " so that," as Mr 
Carey remarks, "he found himself an entire stranger, with 
little knowledge of the worlds without acquaintance or pa- 
tron, and incapable of speaking the language, at the moment 
of commencing his studies in Italy." 

But the young sculptor, on leaving his native country, was 
provided by Lord de Tabley with something more valuable 
than these letters to British artists-^namely, a commission to 
exeoute a statue in marble for him, as soon as he should think 
himself qualified by his preparatory studies for the undertaking. 
The statue, wMoh was to launch the young sculptor into 
professional life in Italy, was commenced soon after, but was 
not completed before his noble patron had paid the debt of 
nature. Its subject, which is taken from Qessner's Death of 
Abel, is Eye, who shortly after her expulsion from Paradise 
picks np a dead bird, which being the first inanimate creature 
thatshe has seen, fills her with emotions of surprise, terror, and 
pit V. This statue, which is the sise of life, and which is of ex- 
quisite beauty, is now at Lord de Tabley's seat in Cheshire. 

While this statue was in progresst Mr Hogan conceived the 
subject and completed the mocuil of his seoond great work.^ 
one in which the peculiar powers of his genius were more 
iuUy developed, and on the execution of which, from peculiar 
circumstances, he entered with] the most excited enthusiasm. 
During the first year of his residence at Rome, Mr Hogan ' 
happening to be present at an evening meeting of artists of 
eminence, the conversation turned on the difficulty of pro- 
ducing any thine in sculpture perfecUy original ; and to Mr 
Hogan's astonishment, the celebrated Britbh sculptor Gibson 
stated as hb opinion that it was impossible now to imagine an 
attitude or expression in the human figure which had not been 
already appropriated by the great sculptors of antiquity. 
This opinion, though coining from one to whom our country- 
man then looked up, aopeared to him a strange and unsound 
and with the diffioence of an artist whose powers were 


one. 


as yet untried, he ventured to express his dissent from it ; when 
Gibson, astonished at his presumption, somewhat pettishly re- 
plied, " Then let us see if you are able to produce such an 
original work !" The chaUengo thus publicly offered could 
not be refused by one of Hogan s temperament ; and the young 
sculptor, stung with the taunt, lost no time in entering upon a 
work which was to test his abilities as an artist, and to rescue 
his character from the imputation of vanity and rashness. 
Under such feelings Mr Hogan toiled day and night at his 
work, till he submitted to the artists in wnose presence the 
challenge had been offered, the result of his labours — his 
statue of the Drunken Faun — a work which the great Thor- 
'waldsen pronounced a miracle of art, and which, if Ho^an 
had never produced another, would have been alone sufficient 
to inunortalize his name. It is to be regretted that this 
figure, which has all the beauty and truth of the antique 
scalpture, combined with the most perfect originality, and 
which ^dr Hogan himself has recently expressed ms conviction 
that it is beyond his power to exoel, should never have been 
executed in marble ; but a cast of it, presented by Lord de 
Tabley to the Royal Irish Institution (though intended by 
2tfr Hogan for the Dnblin Sodety)i may still be seen in their 
cWseETtea hall. 


We have given these, as we trust, not tmhiterestiAg details 
of Mr Hogan's early life, at mater length than the mnits as- 
signed to our article can well allow, and we must notice hii 
stmsequent career in briefer terms. Though earoUed fkdfW 
among the resident sculptors In Rome, hid difflcultieft were not 
yet over ; and in spite of tne most enthusiastic efforts on his part, 
they might and probably would have been Ineffectual ift stiB- 
taining nimy if no frienmy aid had come to his assistance. Ixk 
two years ailer his arrival in Rome, or at the end of the yeaf 
162^ Hogan found himself again in a state of embarrassment, 
without a commission, his fhnds exhausted, or at least reduced 
to a state inadequate to the necessary ouuay of a sculptor itk 
the purchase of marble, the rent of a Studio, and the payment 
of living models. For his extrication hom. these diAciilties 
he was again Indebted to the liberality of Lord de Tabley and 
the z&A of his advocate Mr CareVi fy whom a second Sub- 
scription was collected, chiefly in England, amounting to one 
hundred and fifty pounds ; of which sum twenty-five pounds 
was contributed by Lord de Tabley In the first instance, and 
twenty-five pounds by the Royal Irish Institution. Trifling 
as this amount was, it proved sufficient fbr its object, and Mr 
Hogan was never again necessitated to receite pecuniary as« 
sistance from the public. 

He applied himself forthwith to the production of a mafbld 
figure intended for his friend and former master Sir Thom&s 
Deane, but which when finished his necessities obliged him to 
dispose of to the present Lord Powerscourt, and for which h$ 
received one hundred pounds, being barely the cost of the 
marble and rouehing out or boasting. This statue, which is 
about half the sixe of life, is now preserved in Powerscourt 
House ; and we may remark, that it is the only work of our 
countryman in the possession of an IHsh nobleman. His next 
important work was the exquisite statue of the Dead Christ, 
now placed beneath the altar of the Roman Catholic (dinrch 
in Clarendon Street. This work was ori^ally ordered for 
a chapel in Cork by th« Rev. Mr O'KeefiE; but that gentle- 
man, on ite arrivarin Dublin, not being able to raise the fimds 
required for its payment, permitted Mr Hogan to dispose of 
it to the clergymen of Clarendon Street, who p^d for It the 
sum originaUy stipulated, namelv, four hundred and fifty 
pounds } and we need scarcely add, that this statue is one tit 
the most interesting objects of art adorning our metropolitan 
city. Mr Hogan subsequently executed a duplicate Of this 
statue, but with some changes in the design, fbr the city of 
Cork ; but we regret to have to add that he has been as yet 
but very inadequately rewarded for his labotirs on that work, 
a sum of two hundred and thirty-seven pounds being still Anh 
hbn, and the amount which he has actually recelvedXtwo hun- 
dred pounds) being barely the cost of the marble and rough 
workmanship. 

The execution of this statue was followed by that of a large 
sepulchral monument in basso relievo to the memory of Oy^ late 
Dr Collins, Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne-^ figure of 
Religion holding in her lap a medallion portridt of thebishop. 
For this work Sir Hogan was to have received two hundred 
pounds, but there is still a balance of thirty pounds due to him. 

We next find Mr Hogan engaged on a second work for onr 
city— the Pieidt or figures of the Vlrg^ and the Redeemer, ot 
colossal siae, execut^ in plaster for the Rev. Dr Flanasan, 
Roman Catholic Rector of the chapel in Francis Street, wbich 
it now adorns. Of this work, an engraving, with a masterly 
description and eulogium from the pen of the Marchese Meu 
chiori, a great authoritv in matters of critical taste in the 
fine arts, has been published in the Ape lialiana — a work 
of the highest authority, published monthly In Rome ; and we 
should state for the honour of our country^ that our own Ho- 
gan and the sculptor Oibson are the only British artists whosa 
works have as yet found a place in it. 

Mr Hogan's subsequent works, etdusive of a nnmber 0/ 
busts, may now be briefly enumerated, first, a marble figure 
of the late Archbishop of Paris, about two and a half feet 
high, executed fbr the Lord de Clifford ; second, the Judg- 
ment of Paris — ^two figures In marble about the same height 
as the last — ^for General Sir James Riall, an Irish baronet re- 
sident in Bath ; third, a monumental alto relievo to the me- 
mory of Miss Farrell of Dublin, executed for her mother, and 
considered by Oibson as the best of all our sculptor's works ; 
fourth, a Genio on a sarcophagus, a moitninent for the fisfnity 
of the late Mr Murphy of Cork ; and, lastly, the MomiAient t^ 
Dr Doyle, on which we have now to offer a few remarks. 

Of the general design of this noble ffiomiM«it Our prefi^ced. 
illustration will afford a tderably correct idea; btkt it would 
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reqiiir« more than one illustration of this kind to conveT an 
adequate notion of its various beauties and merits, for there 
is scarcely a point in which it can be viewed in which it is not 
equally OTOOtive and striking. The subject, as a sculptural 
one should be, is of the most extreme simplicity, and yet of the 
most impressive interest — a Christian prelate in tne act of 
offering up a last appeal to heaven for the regeneration of his 
country, which is personified by a beautiful female figure, who 
is represented in an attitude of dejection at his side. In this 
combination of the real and the allegorical there is nothing 
obscure or unintelligible even to the most illiterate mind. In 
the fig^e of the prostrate female we recognise at a glance the 
attributes of our country, and there existed no necessity for 
the name " Erin," inserted in very questionable taste upon her 
sone, to determine her character. She is represented as rest- 
ing on one knee, her body bent and humbled, yet in her ma- 
jestic form retaining a fullness of beauty and dignity of cha- 
racter ; her turret-crowned head resting on one arm, while 
the other, with an expression of melancholy abandonment, re- 
clines on and sustains her andent harp. In the male figure 
vHiich stands beside her in an attitude of the most unaffected 
grace and dignity, we see a personification of the sublime in the 
Episcopal character. He stands erect, his enthusiastic and 
deeply mtellectual countenance directed upwards imploringl;^, 
wlme with one hand he touches with delicate aff'ection bis 
eiirthly mistress, and with the other, stretched forth with 
passionate devotion, he appeals to heaven for her protection. 
This is true and enduring poetry ; and, as expressive of the 
sentiment of religious patriotism unalloyed by any selfish con- 
sideration, is far superior to the thought which Moore has so 
exquisitely expressed in the well-known lines — 

" In my kit humble prayer to the ipirit above. 
Thy name ihall be mingled with mme !" 

Sudb is the touching poetical sentiment embodied in this 
work, which, consider^ merely as a work of art, has merits 
above all pruse. In the beauty of its forms, its classical 
purity of aesign, its simplicity and freedom from affectation 
or mannerism, its exqmsite finish and characteristic execu- 
tion, and its pervading grace, truth, and naturalness, it is be- 
yond question the finest production of art in monumental 
sculpture that Irish genius has hitherto achieved ; and, taken 
all and all, is, as we honestly believe, without a rival in any 
work of the same class in the British empire. 

We regret to have to state that Mr Hogan is, as we are in- 
formed, as vet unpaid for this great national work, or that at 
least there is more than a moiety of the sum a^eed for, which 
was one thousand pounds, remaining due to him. But surely 
his country, which has the deepest interest in sustaining him 
in his career of glory, will not suffer him to depart from her 
shores without mlfiUiug her part of a compact with one who 
has so nobly completed his. We cannot bdieve it. 

It will be seen by a retrospective glance at the details which 
we have g^ven of Mr Hogan's labours during the past seven- 
teen years in which he has been toilin? as a professional 
artist, that those labours have been any thing but commensu- 
rately rewarded ; they have indeed been barely sufficient to 
enable him to sustain existence. But brighter prospects are 
opening upon him for the future. His character as a sculptor 
is now established beyond the possibility of controversy. His 
merits have been recently recognised and honoured by the 
highest tribunal in the City of the Arts with a tribute of appro- 
bation never before bestowed on a native of the British Isles : 
he has been elected unanimously, and without any solicita- 
tion or antidpation on his part, a member of the oldest Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts in Europe — ^that which enrolled amongst 
its members the divine Raphael, and all the other illustrious 
artists of the age of Leo, and which holds its meetings upon 
their craves — me Academy of the Virtuosi del Pantheon. 
His feUow-countrymen are also besinning to have a just appre- 
ciation of his ments, and are coming forward nobly to supply 
him with employment for future years ; and when he returns 
to his Roman studio, it will be to labour on works worthy of 
his country's liberality, and calculated to raise her fame 
amongst the civilized nations of the world. Need we add, that 
he has our most ardent wishes for his future success and happi- 
ness I P. 

For ttie ntlfftction of onr reader* we are induced to ^»pend to the pre* 
eediog aotira of Mr Hogan the following litt of some of the principal com- 
mlwimw which he hat recently received in Ireland :— 

Hie IBonttment to the late Mr Secretary Drummond. 

A Statue of the bte Mr William Crawford of Cork, for which Mr Hogan 
to to Moeive L.1000. 


A monumental alto reliero, conaliting of three tigateB, to the aenory of 
the Uite Mr William Beamish, tat Bladcrock Chapel, Cork— L.660. 

Monument to the late Dr Brlnkley, Bishop of doyne. A ooloMal figure, 
in rettevo for the Cathedral of Qoyne. 

An alto rdievo for the Convent at Rathfimham. 

An alto relievo fbr the Chapel at Bom, county of Wexford, conmiiMtoaed 
from John Maher, Esq. M. P.— &c. ftc. 


ON ANIMAL TAMING. 

FIB8T ABTICLS. 

That all animals, however fierce and ungOTemable mar be 
their natural dispositions, have nevertheless implanted by a 
wise Providence within their breasts a certain awe, a vaeue, 
indefinable dread of man, which, although meeting with turn 
for the first time, will induce them to fly his presence, or at 
all events shun encounter, is, we think, a fact which no ob- 
server of nature will deny. This instinct of submisnon to 
human beings exists among all creatures, and the greater the 
intelligence they possess, tiie more powerful is its operation. 
When we meet with instances of a nature calculated to over- 
turn this theory — such as wild animals attacking and destroy- 
ing travellers, or preyine upon the shepherd as he g^uards his 
flock, with others of a smular description — instead of hastily 
presuming upon the falsity of the above position, we should 
rather seek tor some explanation of the reasons which in these 
cases checked for the time the workings of the animal's natu- 
ral instinct. These will be for the most part easUy enough 
discovered, if sought for in a spirit of impartial inquiry. The 
lion and the tiger are prompted by natural instinct to shun the 
haunts and the presence pt man — they choose for their Iain 
dark and impenetrable forests — ^they select for their habitation 
a situation whither man has not as yet approached — and ac- 
cording as the work of settlement and cultivation advances, 
they retreat before it into^ their dark and gloomy fastnesses. 
Does the traveller encounter a lion or a tiger ? The animal 
is prompted by nature to give place to him, and usually slinks 
ol^ erowUng with the thirst for blood, but still fearing to 
atta3c MAN. The shouts of women and children suffice to 
scare the fierce and rapacious wolves, as they descend in 
troops from the mountains to appease their hunger with vic- 
tims irom the flocks of the shepnerds. The bear meets with 
the bold htmter or woodcutter in the American backwoods, 
but is never known to attack him, unless the instinct of sub- 
mission to man is overruled by other instincts fbr the time 
more imperative in their demands. True, if the lion be Aioi- 
gry when the traveller shall cross his path, he will sometimes, 
though such instances are of rare occurrence, attack and de- 
vour him. True, if the wolves are unable to satisfy th^r 
appetit.e by other means, they will attack and devour numaa 
beings ; «id if the bear be likewise rendered furious bv the 
calls of hunger, she will treat the woodsman with littie 
ceremony. Still these instances only show that hunger over- 
comes fear — an explanation vddch no one can refuse to admit. 
What indeed wiU not the gnawings of hunger effect ? Has it 
not caused fathers to bntdier their sons, mothers to devour 
the infant at their breast ? When capable, then, of overcom- 
ing the most powerful of instincts, maternal iiffection, and 
that too in the teeth of reason, how can we wonder at its 
overcoming an inferior instinct, and that in a brute animal 
where there existed nothing to be overcome beyond that in- 
stinct ? I mif ht write a vast deal upon this subject ; but my 
object is merdy to show, at starting, that an instinctive awe 
of man, and a disposition to yield to his authority, is inherent 
in the lower animals. Tins, then, bmng the case, it will rea- 
dily be perceived that the domestication of any animal by 
man only requires that he should carefully remove all obsta- 
cles to the operation of this instinctive principle ; and on the 
other hand, employ suitable means to strengthen and estab- 
lish it. There are, doubtless, but few of my readers who 
have not witnessed the performances of Van Amburgh, and 
likewise those of Van Buren with Batty's collection. They 
have, I am sure, been greatly astonished at the degree of sul^ 
jection to which these wild animals were reduc^ and they 
are doubtless curious to learn how this end was attainen. 
As I happened to make myself acquainted with the mode in 
which the subjection of these fierce brutes was effected, I am 
happy to be able to render them some information. The 
treatment was simple enough. It consisted mainly of two ixfc- 
gredients — 1st, ample feedmg, in order that the instinct of 
appetite should not present itself in opposition to that of dread 
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of man ; and, 2d, Hberal chastisement and serere blows on the 
slightest appearance of rebellion, in order to streng^thea and 
firmly estabibh their awe of him. 

I myself hare devoted a eood deal of time to the domestica- 
tion of animals, and by following ont the two principles jnst 
laid down, I found myself inyariably successful. The polecat, 
although of inoonuderable size, is an animal of infinitely 
mater fierceness than the tiger ; yet I had one so thoroughly 
oomesticated that it was permitted to enjoy perfect liberty. 
I succeeded equally with the fox, the badger, and the otter, as 
a paper which recently appeared in the Penny Journal was 
designed to show. In fact, I should say that mere ^erceness 
is but a very slight obstacle to domestication — timidity is much 
harder to be overcome. The timid races of animals require 
a mode of treatment directly opposed to the above. They 
require to have their dread ot man diminished, and their bolJ- 
neit encouraged. If you wish to tame a very timid animal, 
instead of supplying it with food you must let it fast, in order 
to render it so bold with hunger that it will eat in your pre- 
sence and from your hand. If you can get its confidence 
raised to such a degree that it will bite you or attempt to do 
so, so much the better — ^those little vices will afterwards be 
sasily eradicated. I have succeeded in familiarizing the most 
timid creatures — ^the rat and the mouse, for instance. The 
public has already had an account of how I succeeded with 
the former of these animals in the pages of the '* Medical 
Press" and " Naturalist.'* Some of these days I shall give 
a paper on the latter in the Penny Journal. 

van Amburgh has done much with his animals ; but in con- 
sequence of exhibiting with specimens not as yet perfectly 
subdued, he has met with some severe accidents. More cau- 
tion and less haste would have prevented these. One of the 
principal ingredients that should enter into the composition 
of an amimau tamer, is coubage. If the animal you are en- 
deavouring to domesticate perceive that you fear it — and ani- 
mals are instinctively sharp-sighted — ^from that instant all 
chance of control ceases, i ou must be prepared to endure 
bites, seralches, &c. with, at all events apparent, recklessness, 
and should never suffer any thing to delay your chastisement : 
the severer it is, the less frequently will you have to repeat 
it Van Amburgh possesses this ingredient in an eminent 
degree. I once saw him exhibiting with his superb Barbary 
lion, since dead ; as he left the cage, the animal rushed at 
him, and succeeded in inflicting a sharp scratch upon his hand. 
Kow, had Van Ambureh displayed fear, or in short acted 
otherwise than he did, his reign nad been over, and the lion 
would in all probability have renewed his attack the next op- 
portuni^, and have lolled him. But what did he do ? He 
returned into the case, and ad^vicing sternly and undauntedly 
towards the lion, stunted him with a shower of blows over the 
head and face, with the small iron rod which he always carried 
with him. And mark the result. The brute at once yielded, 
quailed before his master, who, planting a foot upon the pros- 
trate body of his late assailant, coolly vriped the blood from 
his hand, amidst the deafening plaudits of the spectators, who 
had witiMsaed the appalling scene with feelings more easily 
imagined than described. 

Tnere la another description of animal taming, which I 
nnist not omit to mention, viz, by charms or drugs. There 
were, and are indeed still to be met with, although more 
rarely than formerly, persons who profess to be able, by some 
secret spell or charm, to tame the fiercest horse, or calm the 
fury of the most ferocious watdi-dog. There are also per- 
sons who follow the trade of rat-catching, and pretend that 
by means of certain dru|^ they can entice away all the rats 
from the premises to which they are called in to exercise their 
tkilL There are also a set of men in India and Persia who 
profees to diarm serpents, and draw them from their holes. 
Of these last it is not at present my design to speak. I may, 
however, return to them m a future paper. 

The first of these, or those who pretend to possess the 
power of quelling the spirit of the horse, or appeasing the vi- 
gilant fbry of the doe, are now but few in number, and very 
seldom to be met with. They abounded more in Ireland than 
they did in the sleter kingdom, and were called " whisperers." 
Perhaps the best mode in which I can bring them and their 
practices before my readers, b by givine them an account of 
the last and most celebrated whisperer that we recollect. His 
name was James Sullivan, and he possessed the power of 
taming' the most furious horse, if left alone with him ror about 
half aui hour. The name of this singular man is recorded by 
Townsend in his " Survey of the County of Cork,'* and we shall 


quote his account of Sullivan's performances, to which he states 
himself to have been an eye-witness : — 

" James Sullivan was a native of the county of Cork, and an 
awkward ignorant rustic of the lowest class, generally known 
by the appellation of ' the Whisperer ;' and his profession was 
horse-breaking. The credulity of the vulgar bestowed that 
epithet upon him from an opinion that he communicated his 
wishes to the animal by means of a whisper, and the singu- 
larity of his method gave some colour to the superstitious be- 
lief. As far as the sphere of his control extenaed, the boast 
of vent, vtdfi, vici, was more justly claimed by James Sullivan 
than by Csesar, or even Bonaparte himself. How his art was 
acquired, or in what it consisted, is likely to remain for ever 
unknown, as he has lately left the world without divulging it. 
His son, who follows the same occupation, possesses but a 
small portion of the art, having either never learned its true 
secret, or beine^ incapable of putting it in practice. The 
wonder of his skill consisted in the short time requisite to ac- 
complish his design, which was performed in private, and 
without any apparent means of coercion. Every description 
of horse, or even mule, whether previously broke, or unhan- 
dled, whatever their peculiar vices or ill habits mie;ht have 
been, submitted without show of resistance to the magical influ- 
ence of his art, and in the short space of half an hour became 
gentle and tractable. The effect, though instantaneously pro- 
duced, was generally durable ; though more submissive to him 
than to others, yet they seemed to have acquired a docility 
unknown before. When sent for to tame a vicious horse, he 
directed the stable in which he and the object of his experi- 
ment were placed, to be shut, with orders not to open the 
door until a signal was given. After a tete-^-tete between 
him and the horse for about half an hour, during which 
little or no bustle was heard, the signal was made; and 
on opening the door, the horse was seen lying down, and 
the uym by his side, playing familiarly with nim, like a 
child with a puppy dog. From that time he was found 
perfectly willing to submit to discipline, however repugnant 
to his nature before. Some saw his skill tried on a norse 
which could never before be brought to stand for a smith to 
shoe him. The day after Sullivan s half-hour lecture, I went, 
not without some incredulity, to the smith's shop, with many 
other curious spectators, wnere we wore eye-witnesses of the 
complete success of his art. This, too, had been a troop 
hors^, and it was supposed, not without reason, that after re- 
^mental discipline haid failed, no other would be found avail- 
ing. I observed that the animal seemed afraid whenever Sul- 
livan either spoke or looked at him. How that extraordinary 
ascendancy could have been obtained, it is difficult to conjec- 
ture. In common cases this mysterious preparation was un- 
necessary. He seemed to possess an instinctive power of in- 
spiring awe, the result perhaps of natural intrepidity, in which 
ibelieve a g^eat part of his art consisted ; though the circum- 
stance of the tete-a-tete shows that upon particular occasions 
something more must have been added to it. A faculty like 
this would in other hands have made a fortune, and g^cat of- 
fers have been made to him for the exercise of his art abroad ; 
but hunting", and attachment to his native soil, were his ruling 
passions. He lived at home in the style most agreeable to 
nis disposition, and nothing could induce him to quit Dunhal- 
low and the foxhounds." Other whisperers have lived since 
Sullivan, but none of them have attamed an equal decree of 
fame. I met with one some years ago of the name of O Hara, 
and I can truly afiirm that his performances were indeed won- 
derful, and precisely similar to those of Sullivan. How 
O'Hara discovered tho secret, I know not ; neither am I sure 
that it was identical with that possessed by Sullivan. On one 
occasion, while under the influence of liquor, O'Hara was 
heard to declare that the secret lay in rocking the horse ; but 
on another, when equally tipsy, he mentioned biting the animal's 
ear. It is already I l>elieve known to those acquainted with 
horses, that by grasping the shoulder with one hand just where 
the mane begins, and laying the other with firmness upon the 
crupper, andthen swaying the animal backwards and forwards, 
beginniuff with a very gentle motion and gradually increasing 
it, you will in a few minutes be able to throw the horse on his 
side with a comparatively trifling degree of exertion ; and it 
is certain that this treatment is frequently resorted to by 
knowing jockeys to break the spirit of a stubborn horse ; for 
after having been thrown twice, or at most thrice, the spirit 
of the animal seems wholly subdued, and he appears possessed 
with the most unqualified respect and dread of the person who 
threw him. This was in all probability what O'Hara meant 
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by rocking, ftfid I have little doubt but that this was one of 
the component parts, at all erents, of the treatment resorted 
to by the whisperers. A» to biting the ear, I have seen this 
tried, and that snccessfiilly. If you sacceod in getting the 
ear of the most vicious hor^e between your teeth, and bite it 
with all TOUT force, you will find the rage of the animal sud- 
denly subside, his spirit will appear to have forsaken him, and 
a word or a look from you will cause hiip to start and trem- 
ble with excess of terror. Once the ferocity of an animal is 
removed, it is an easy matter to conciliate his affections. 
3Iay not these two modes of treatment combined, or one or 
the other, as the occasion seemed to require, have constituted 
the secret of the wonder-working whisperers ? The sugges- 
tion is at least plausible, and the experiment should be mlly 
tried ere it be rejected. 

In an article which appeared lately on the subject of ani- 
mal taming in the Times newspaper, mention is matlc of Mr 
King, owner of the " learned norse'* at present exhibiting in 
London. This person states that his secret depends upon 
pressing a certain nerve in the horse's mouth, which he calls 
the " nerte of susceptibility." May not the act of wliispering 
have likewise depended upon compressing with the teeth some 
similar nerve in the ear ? H. D. R. 
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" Raphael was buried in the Pantheon (Sta. IMaria della 
Rotonda), in a chapel which he had himself endowed, and near 
the place where his betrothed bride had been laid. The im- 
mediate neighbourhood was afterwards selected by other 
painters as their place of rest. Baldassane Peruzzi, Gio- 
vanni da Udine, Pierino del Vaga, Taddeo Ziiccaro, and others, 
are buried near. No question had ever existed as to the pre- 
cise spot where the remains of the master lay ; but a few years 
since th^ Roman antiquaries began to raise doubts even re- 
specting the church in which Raphael was buried. In the 
end, permission was obtained to make actual search; and 
Vasari's account was in this instance verified. The tomb was 
found as he describes it, behind the altar itself of the chapel 
above mentioned. Four views of the tomb and its contents 
were engraved from drawings by Cammucini, and thus pre- 
serve the appearance that presented itself. The shroud had 
been fastened with a number of metal rings and points ; some 
of those were kept by the sculptor Fabric of Rome, who is also 
in possession of casts from the skull and right hand. Passa- 
vant remarks, judging from the cast, that the skull was of a 
singularly fine form. The bones of the hand were all perfect, 
but they crumbled into dust after the mould was taken. The 
skeleton measured about five feet seven inches. The cofKn 
was extremely narrow, indicating a very slender frame. The 
precious relics were ultimately restored to the same spot, 
after being placed in a magnificent sarcophagus, presentecT by 
the present Pope." — Quarterly Review. 

Ay« there are glorious things even in the dust 
"VVhich still must ever from the human heart 
Win homage next devotion. 'Tis in vain 
To ask the wherefore, or demand what are they 
Amid the keen realities of life ? 

Old coin, or broken casque, or fretted stone 

The waste of Time — the rack upon life's shore 

Thrown up h^ the spent waves of centuries 

They have no meaning in the vulgar tongue ; 
Their verv uses know them not — things past 
Into the chaos of forgotten forms. 
But here the root of thia deep error lies. 

The world's deep Lethe onward blindly glides, 

A perishable Present ! glorious only 

Because no Future and no Past are seen 

To scare or shame its dreamy voyager. 

In dull forgetfulness the error lies. 

That hath no feeling of the mighty Past 

Espoused to sense, and purblind as the mole 

To all that meets the intellectual eye : 

To such lona is a heap of stones, 

And Marathon a desert. • • • 

* * • O, how changed ! 

The meanest thin^ on which great Time hath set] 

His awful stamp (the long-surviving thought 

Left by the mind of other days) appears 


To knowledge and the gaze of memory. 
More instantaneous than those words of power 
Which ancient legends say the tomb obeyed—- 
The broken pillar, and the moss-grown pile. 
Dilate into antique magnificence : 
At once the stern old rampart crowns its heights 
The donjon keep, the tower of ancient pride. 
The rocK-built fortress of old robber kings, 
Start into life, and from their portals pour 
Alailed foray forth, or pomp or feudal war. 
The temple swells from vacancy, o'erarchiug 
With pillared roof, and dim solemnity. 
The worship of old time. The dry bones Uv6 
Of ancient ages : monarch, sage, and bard. 
Stand in their living lineaments, invested 
With power, or wisdom, or the gift of song. 

These still are eommoti ruins — the remains 

Of those who were the vulgar of their day. 

Who battled, built, and traded, and so di^, 

Leaving no trace but nameless monuments. 

The cast attire of ages, which but serve 

To show the present how the past went mad. 

And, like Cassandra, prophesy in vain. 

The earth vet bears more glorious vestiges 

Of Time's illustrious few, whose memorv 

Is greater than the greatest thing that fives — 

Haloed by veneration, wonder, love — > 

Wliose very tombs stand in life's calendar 

Eras of thought once seen. Is there an eye 

Could coldly gaze on aught that bears a trace 

Of Avon's matchless master of the breast ? 

Who could approach old Dryburgh's tombs, and feel not 

The illustrious presence of his great compeer, 

Whose tomb yet moistetis with a nation's woe. 

Whose star is young in heaven ? Or who can walk 

Unmoved the cloisters and religious aisles 

Where Milton lies, renowned with ** prophets old," 

And honoured Newton, to whom the starred vault 

la an enduring monument, as much 

At the Pantheon's dome is Angelo's ? 

What is the pride of kings, the world's vain splendour, 

To such a presence as tliey witnessed there 

Who disinterred the bones of Raphael, 

Awful from the repose of centuries ? 

There stood that day a solemn, anxious crowd 

Around that altar which conceals i>eneath 

The mighty master's relics-^for there was a doubt 

If it were truly there that he was laid. 

And there they found all the dull grave oeuld keep 

Of that Immortal. With no common awe 

They bent o'er his dark cell, as it dlsolosed 

Its treasure to the selfsame holy light 

That gla4dened oft of old the master's heart. 

And waked his heaven-eyed genins ; while beneath 

The shadowy splendour of that spaeioua dome 

He stood in living sanctity, a pure 

And heavenly-minded man — even where they stood 

To gaze upon his dust — and all around 

He scattered bright and hallowed images 

Of perfect beauty — ^in their brightness there 

Stin lying as ho left them. Shadows fair 

Of angel form and feature— ye who gaze 

In clouded splendour through those cloisters 0]d« 

Looking as things of life — could ye behold 

Those slender bones, they were the living hand 

Beneath whose touch ye started into being 

And grew to light and beauty, covering 

Your storied frescoes with the lines of grace, 

Harmonious hues and features of the sEy. 

And yonder is your birthplace, yon light skuU 

The slight and delicate shrine of all tSat mind 1 
'Tis a strange thought how vast a world revolved 
In thy small compass I Senseless as tikou art, 
Who could behold thee as a mouldering bone. 
The mere dust of unsphered humanity ? 
There, from that lowfy ceU as rose to Ught 
The canonized remains of one whose mind 
Hath been a worship to the eye of ages, 
They were not seen thus coldly — time gave htuk, 
Its venerable honours registered 
Deep in the heart of living Italy 
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A crown of many-tinted sanctities. 

Thj beantj, goodness, and pure innocence. 

Thy ftieulty of vision, gift mvine, 

Rnshed ronnd thee as a glory — ^thou wert seen 

With all thy laurels round thy honoured tomb. 

Thine is no pile of unrecording stone — 

Pale marble column or tall pyramid, 

That vainly robs oblivion of its prey : 

Thy name lives on each lip — ^thy monuments 

Are treasures fondly kept midst precious things, 

Sought out in every land which the sun warms 

To nobler thoughts — thine are perennial wreaths 

Of trophies yet surviving, when the fame 

Of fields that rang through Europe, and made pale 

The peaces hamlets of an hundred realms. 

Have shrunk within the fretted register. 

The silent soroll, named History — still the halls 

Of national state or regal pomp are bright 

With thy far-sought creations, costliest 

Among the treasured trophies of the mind ; 

And as thy time on earth was consecrated 

To sacred labours meet for holy walls — 

80 would I deem thy nfted spirit still, 

Invested in its light of heavenly thoughts. 

The minister of some pure temple, wnere 

Mo human errors mingle vnth the work. 


OX THE POWER OF FLUIDS. 

Tbat weight is a property of liquids, has been acknowledged 
by the earuest observers ; but the amount of that weight, its 
mode of acting, and application to practice, have been left for 
recent times to discover. A pint of water weighs somewhat 
more than a pound avoirdupois ; and one unacquainted with 
the facts in hydrostatics might deem it of little consequence 
what shape the vessel that contained it might be, or what the 
disposition and length of the column of water — for, after all, 
what is it but apouiuL of water ? No idea can be more erroneous. 
Under most circumstances, it is not so much the quantity of 
the fluid as the manner in which ite particles are disposed, that 
determines its weight ; and what may appear still more extra- 
ordinary, a small quantity of fluid may be made to balance, 
that is, to be of the same apparent weight as, a very large 
qoantity. This may be proved by taking a pair of scales, 
putting a tumbler fall of water into one msh, and balancing 
It by weights in the other, then inverting a smaller glass and 
immersing it in the tumbler, having the glass perfectly sup- 
ported in the hand to prevent it touching the sides or bottom ; 
a portion of the water will now flow over the sides of the tum- 
bler — say one-half— yet the scales are still balanced ; one-half of 
the water is of the same weight apparently as the whole. A piece 
of wood may be used insteiui of the glass with the same result, 
and it may be of a size nearly to fill the cavity of the tumbler ; 
yet if the remaining water, which may amount to no more 
than a couple of spoonfuls, r»e to the same level as it did when 
fall, it will exactly balance the weights. This cannot be ac- 
counted for by saying that the wood or the glass was 'equal 
to the water displaced, for if we use lead, which is much hea- 
vier, or cork, and even card, which are much lighter, we shall 
meet with no difference. This property belongs to the water ; 
and as the only constant fact was tne same height of the fluid, 
to it must the explanation be referred ; and we thus arrive at 
A first principle, a law in hydrostatics — that the pressure, or 
weight considered as a power, of any fluid, is not in propor- 
tion to its quantity, but to its depth. 

Aware of this principle, if we wish to use water as a power, 
we can econcmise it wonderfully, exerting a great pressure 
with A small quantity. If we take a small wooden box, water- 
tig^ht, bore a hole in it, and fill it with water, adapt a long 
narrow tube to the hole, and fill it up with water, the box wiU 
now be burst, and that by the very small quantity contained 
in the tube. This tube may be a yard long, ancl very nar- 
row in diameter, not holding more than two ounces of fluid, 
yet the pressure, being always in proportion to its depth, is the 
same as if it had be«i as broad as the box. This pressure 
amoaats to nearly one pound on the square inch for every two 
feet of water. In tbe.aeepest parts of the ocean the pressure 
most be exceedingly great, so much so that it is probaole they 
are uninhabitable, the pressure being too preat for the exist- 
ence of fishes. This pressure, together with the total absence 
of hffht at great depths, renders the existence of vegetable 
life wo a doubtful matter. There is a certain d^th beyond 


which divers cannot go, owing to the pressure of water on the 
surface of their chests being greater than the resistance of 
air inside, respiration being thereby impeded. 

A pipe a yard long, and acting on a yard square of fluid, 
will give a pressure equal to the weight of fifteen cwt^ if we 
use water. Should we use quicksilver, the power of a ton 
weight may be obtained within the space of a square foot in 
breadth, by a tube somewhat less than three feet long, and 
not larger than a coifamon goose quill — ^the pressure per square 
inch in these cases depending on the height of the column of 
fluid. 

We can now understand what extensive and sometimes 
irremediable injury may arise from the collection of a small 
but lofty column of water, opening into a wide but confined 
space below. This sometimes occurs when water gets into a 
narrow chink between buildings, and, finding its way down, 
opens finally into some cavity under the fioor. The pressure 
exerted here is immense, and there are few bodies able to 
resist it. It is owing to this that the pipes for conveying wa- 
ter are burst, on account of the pressure exerted on the insides 
of the pipes ; and this occurs the more frequently, the higher 
the source from which they are filled. In practice, every 
vessel containing liquid should increase in strength in propor^ 
tion to its depth. We have no doubt that a process similar 
to this takes place on the large scale in nature, which is capa- 
ble of uprooting trees, rending rocks, producing earthquakes ; 
for if we suppose that some collections of water on the surface 
of a hill have found their way down through crevices into a 
cavity in the body of the mountain which has no external 
opening, a-s long as this cavity remains unfilled no evil arises, 
but when it and the crevices* also are completely filled, the 
pressure exercised here is so immense, that even the sides of 
the hill cannot withstanc^ it. Perhaps this occurrence has 
not been sufiiciently noticed in explaining natural phenomena. 
It is usual to consider earthquakes and volcanoes as solely the 
result of chemical action, excluding entirely physical agency. 

The pressure of water may be rendered visible by blowing 
through a tube under water into a tall glass jar. The bubole 
of air, small at the bottom, as it rises, gradually enlarges 
from the diminution of the pressure. 

The hydrostatic bellows, formed upon this principle, consists 
of nothing more than a Water-tight bellows, with a long pipe 
fixed into the valve aperture. K this pipe be three feet long, 
and hold a quarter of a pint of fiuid, it will exert a pressure 
sufiicient to raise three cwt. laid upon a bellows, the area of 
the upper side of which is equal to about a square foot and a 
half. Many are the uses to which this principle might be ap- 
plied in the several arts. 

Bramah's Press is almost the oulv machine which has been 
extensively used. By its means solid bars of iron can be cut 
through with ease. Hay and cotton have been compressed 
by its means into a very small compass. In the East Indies, 
where water-power is used, bales of cotton are compressed 
into one-half the size of those from the W^e>;t Indies. By its 
means power may be multiplied, or rather concentrated, a 
thousand-fold. As commonly made, a man working it may, 
by using the same force that would raise half a cwt., apply 
a force amounting to twenty tons to the work in hand ; and 
by varying the proportions of the machine, pressure might be 
brought to bear upen any body which would be perfectly irre- 
sistible. 

There is, however, in reality, be it distinctly understood, 
no power absolutely gained ; l)ut the man's force is concen- 
trated, as for instance in compressing the bale of cotton, to 
an extent which, if the ordinary mechanical powers of the 
lever or screw were employed, would require the aid of pon- 
derous machinery. 

Mr Bramah was therefore greatly mistaken when he pub- 
lished it as the discovery of a new mechanical power : but he 
invented a beautifiil and most effective means of simply accu- 
mulating a prodigious force by the very simple moans of the 
hydrostatic pressure of fluids. 

Hydraulic or Bramah presses are applied in New York 
and other American ports for the purpose of raising large 
vessels on strong wooden platforms out of the water, for 
effecting repairs, &c. They are also employed in removing 
houses — some of them brick, and three stories high — from one 
part of a street to another. In this case strong wooden 
oeams, like the ways used in ship-launching, are placed under 
the house, and in the direction of the intended site, and hy- 
draulic presses are then employed for pushing the bouse 
along, with prodigious forcei and so gradually and gently as 
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not even to crack the plaster of a room ceiling. By the same 
means the roof of a lar^e cotton factory near Aberdeen was 
raised entiret and an additional story added to the building, 
without displacing a single slate ! In this instance the roof 
was lifted graduslly about four inches at a time, progressing 
from end to end of the building, the height of the wiws being 
increased by a single row of bricks at a time. 

Snd^ are a few of the results of a sinele principle, a rule to 
which there is no exception, which holds equally good in the 
organic as in the inorganic world. Even the blood-vessels of 
the body are subject to this law — the sides of all vessels below 
the level of the heart enduring an additional outward pressure 
of half an ounce for every inch in height, which at the toes 
would amount to somewhere about two pounds. When a 
person stands erect in a bath, the pressure on all parts of the 
body is not equal ; it is greater upon the legs than upon the 
trunk ; the former are pressed upward, and hence in part the 
difficulty experienced m standing upon the bottom in deep 
water. T. A. 


Disagreeable People. — Some persons are of so teazing 
and fidgetty a turn of mind, that they do not give you a mo- 
ment's rest. Everything goes wrong iivith them. They com- 
plain of a headache or the weather. They take up a book, 
and lay it down again — venture an opinion, and retract it be- 
fore they have half done — offer to serve vou, and prevent some 
one else from doing it. If you dine with them at a tavern, in 
order to be more at your ease, the fish is too little done — ^the 
sauce is not the right one ; they ask for a sort of wine which 
they think is not to be had, or if it is, after some trouble, pro- 
cured, do not touch it ; they give the waiter fifty contraidic- 
tory orders, and are restless and sit on thorns the whole of 
dinner time. All this is owing to a want of robust health, and 
of a strongs spirit of enioyment ; it is a fastidious habit of 
mind, produced by a valetudinary habit of bod^ : they are out 
of sorts with everything, and of course their ill-humour and 
captiousness communicates itself to you, who are as little de- 
lighted with them as they are with other things. Another 
sort of people, equally objectionable with this helpless class, 
who are disconcerted by a shower of heaven's rain, or stopped 
by an insect's wing, are those who, in the opposite spirit, will 
have everything their own way, and carry all before them — 
who cannot brook the slightest shadow of opposition — ^who are 
always in the heat of an argument, unless where they disdiun 
your understanding so mucm as not to condescend to argue 
with you — ^who knit their brows and roll their eyes and clench 
their teeth in some speculative discussion, as if they were en- 
gaged in a personal quarrel — and who, though successful over 
almost every competitor, seem still to resent the very offer of 
resistance to their supposed authority, and are as angry as if 
they had sustained some premeditated injury. There is an 
impatience of temper and an intolerance of opinion in this that 
conciliates neither our affection nor esteem. To such persons 
nothing appears of any moment but the indulgence of a domi- 
neering intellectual superiority, to the disregard and discom- 
fiture of their own and everybody else's comfort. Mounted 
on an abstract proposition, they trample on every courtesy 
and decency of behaviour ; and though, perhaps, they do not 
intend the gross personalities they are guilty of, yet they can- 
not be acq^uitted of a want of due consideration for others, 
and of an intolerable egotism in the support of truth and jus- 
tice. You may hear one of these impetuous declaimers plead- 
ing the cause of humanity in a voice of thunder, or expatiiit- 
ing on tlie beauty of a Guide, with features distorted with rage 
and scorn. This is not a very amiable or edifying spectacfe. 
^Hazlites Table-Talk, 

Necessity of a Thorough Education. — Good educa- 
tion being a preparation for social life, necessarily embraces 
the whole man — ^body, head, and heart — for in social life the 
w^hole man is necessarily called into exertion in one way or 
another almost every hour. But this is not sufficient. There 
must be no preponderance, as well as no exclusion : a limited 
or biassed education produces monsters. Some are satisfied 
with the cultivation of a single faculty — some with the par- 
tial cultivation of each. A child is trained up to working ; 
he is hammered into a hardy labourer — a stout material for 
the ph^'sical bone and muscle of the state. This is good, so 
far as it goes ; but it is bad, because it goes no farther. He 
is not taught reading ; he is not taught religion ; above all, 
he is not taught thinking. He never looks into his other self ; 
he soon forgets its existence ; the man becomes all body ; his 
intellectual and moral being lies fallow. The growth of 


such a system will be a sturdy race of machines — delvers 
and soldiers, but not men : so much brute phyaioal energy 
swing^^ loosely through society at the discretion of those 
more spiritual natures to whom Uieir education, neglected or 
perverted in another wa^, gives wickedness with power, and 
teaches the secrets of mind only as instruments to oniah or 
bend men for their own selfish purposes. Others educate the 
intellectual and moral being on^ ; the physical, once the build- 
ing is raised, like an idle scaffolding, is cast by. But the 
omission is injurious — often fatal : malady is laid up, in all its 
thousand forms, in the infant and the chud. It spreads out 
upon the man. When his spirit is in the flush of its strength, 
and his moral rivals his intellectual nature in compass and 
power,' then it is that the despised portion of his bemg rises 
up and avenges itself for this contempt. The studious man 
feels, as he walks down life, a thousand minute retaliations 
for the prodigal waste of his youthful vigour. The body 
bows down beneath the burden of the mind ; it wears gradu- 
ally away into weakness and incompetency ; clouds of sidt- 
ness, pangs of pain, obscure, distort, weigh it to the earth. 
Health is not a thing of organization only, but of training ; 
it is to be laid up bit b^ bit. We are to be made healthy — 
tutored and practised mto health. Omit health in favour of 
the intellectual and moral faculties, and you provide instru- 
ments, it is true, for mind, but instruments which, when 
wanted, cannot be used. Intellectual and moral education 
may rank before physical, but they are not more essential ; 
the physical powers are the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water for the spiritual. The base of the column is in the 
earth; but, without it, neither could the shaft stand firm 

above it, nor the capital ascend to the sky Wyte on, JSduea- 

Hon, 

Home The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness 

to those hours which splendour cannot gild, and acclamation 
cannot exhilarate. Those soft intervals of unbended amuse- 
ment, in which a man shrinks to his natural dimensions, and 
throws aside the ornaments or disguises which he feels in pri- 
vacy to be useless incumbrances, and to lose all effect wnea 
they become familiar. To be happy at home is the ultimate 
result of all ambition, the end to wnich every enterprise and 
labour tends, and of which every desire prompts the prose- 
cution. It is indeed at home that every man must be known 
by those who would make a just estimate of his virtue or fe- 
licity ; for smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, and 
the mind is often dressed for show in painted honour and fic- 
titious benevolence.— -t/bAa«on. 

If it were enacted that only persons of high rank should 
dine upon three dishes, the lower sort would desire to have 
three ; but if commoners were permitted to have as many 
dishes as they pleased, whilst the nobility were limited to two, 
the inferior sort would not exceed that number. An order to 
abolish the wearing of jewels has set a whole country in an 
uproar ; bat if the order had only prohibited earings to ladies 
of the first quality, other women would not have desired to 
wear them Tlie lie/lector. 

The very consciousness of b^ng beloved by the object of 
our attachment, will disarm of its terrors even death itself. — 
D'Israeli. 

The petty sovereign of an insignificant tribe of North Ame- 
rica every morning stalks out of his hovel, bids the sun ^ood 
morrow, and points out to him with his finger the course he 
is to take for the day. • 

Love labour ; if you do not want it for food, yon may for 
physic. 

Industry often prevents what lasy folly thinks inevitable. 
Industry argues an ingenuous, great, ana generous disposi- 
tion of soul, by unweariedly pursuing things in tiie fairest beht, 
and disdains to ei^oy the fruit of other men's labours with- 
out deserving it. 

He who lies under the dominion of any one vioe must expect 
the common effects of it. If lazy, to be poor ; if tntempermte, 
to be diseased ; if luxurious, to die betimes, &c. 

With discretion the vicious preserve their honour, and vrith- 
out it the virtuous lose it. 

A good conscience is the finest opiate. — Kttox. 
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THE CASTLE OF TERMON MAGBATH, COUNTS OF DONEGAL. 


Isi a i«cent number of oar jonnul wn etdled the mtUaticm of 
cur rnideri ta the little-appreciated beauties of Ltrngb Erne ; 
and we now present them with another vista ot that delightfnl 
locality in connection with Ihe Castloof Tcrmon Magrath, or 
Termon, aa it is more nsuall; called, which in litnatcd at its 
northern eitramitj, in tbe count; of Doncnl- Cooiiidered aa 
a sheet of wat«r, the lower lake appears fVom this lide to the 
greatest advantafe ; bnt its distant shores are but little im- 
proved bv plantations, and oonsequentl; look comparadTelj 
bleak and barren. In the immediate vicinity of onr snbject, 
bowerer, the scetierT is of Ihe rich character for which Loogh 
Erne is so reaiaTk3.bie, the shores of tbe lake bnne fringed 
with the plantations of the glebe of Templecam and those of 
Waterfoot, tbe beaDtiful seat of Colonel Bartoa. 

The Castle of Termon is situated in the parish of Temple- 
eam. about half a mile to the west of the pleasant and im- 
proTin^ little t«wn ot Pettigoe, which, if it had a comfortable 
um, would be a good station for pleasure tonrisla wixhing to 
•'njo; the scener; of the lower Lough Erne and that of Lough 
l*erg, with i[s cdebratcd purgatory of St Patrick, 

The fonndation of this castle, according to popular tradi- 
tion, is ajcrihed to the celebrated Malmurry, or, as be was 
nsitally called, Mjler Magrath, the first Protestant Bishop of 
Ckgfacr ; and tbnre U ariry teMon to bditre this tradttioB 


to him anteriorly to any rraat of 
iahopric. He was orig£iallT a 
1 man of distinniisbed sJsUlMa, 


oorr«ct The lands on which the castle is sitaatad aodMitlT 
constituted the Termon of St Daveog of Longfa D«rr, of wfakk 
the Uagratha wer* hereditarily the temionars or dmndtwar- 
dens ; and of this family Mylcr Magrath was lb* head t so that 
these lands properly belonged to him ant 
them derived through his bishopric. 

Franciscan friar, and being a man of i 

was advanced by Pope Pins V. to the see of ^wn; bnt hav- 
ing afterwards embraced Protestantiim, he was placed in th* 
■ee of Clogher by letter of Queen Eliaabeth, datad 16th Hay 
1670, and by grant dated the letfa September, in the same 
year. Ha remained, however, bnt a short time fai this sea. In 
whidl be recaved but little or Dothing- of the revenues, and in 
which be was probably surrounded by eaemie* even tmoac 
bis own kindred, and was translated to tjks archbishuirie M 
Caibel on the 3d of Fafamary, m tbe year following. He diwl 
at Cashd at tbe age of one hnndred, in the year I03S, and 
was interred in the cluur of that ancient cathedral, whm a 
splendid monument to his memory still enits, with a Latin 
inscription penned by himself, of which the feUowiof qpulot 
translation is given in Harris's Wan ; — 

Paotck, ttwikirToroD'MciodEinra, 

Flnt BtlbUtiiiihi tkiHiif Dun, 

As hMwp, M n CTUi.Asr* •(■(■(•• I 
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I lerred thee, EngUnd, fifty years in jan. 
And pleased thy princes in the midst of wars ; 
Here where I'm placed I'm not ; and thus the case is, 
I'm not ill both, yet am in both the places. 1631. 

He that Judgeth me is the Lord.— 1 Cor. iv. 

Lee hfaB who stud* take care lest he fUl. 

Harris remarks, that the Roman Catholics of his diocese have 
a tradition that he returned to his original faith previously to 
his death, and that though it was pretended that he was bu- 
ried in his own cathedral, yet he had given private orders for 
burying his body elsewhere, to which circumstance, as they 
say, the two last lines of his epitaph allude. "But," says 
Harris, " although he was no good man, and had impoverished 
his see by stripping it of mucm of its ancient estate, yet I do 
not find any room to call his sincerity as to his religious pro- 
fession in question, living or dying. These lines rather seem 
to hint at the separate existence of the soul and body." But 
however this may be, there is another tradition relative to 
him less doubtful, inasmuch as it is common to the peasantry 
of different creeds, namely^ that he was the handsomest man 
in Ireland in his day ! 

The Castle of Termon, like most edifices of the kind erected 
in the sixteenth (^ntury, consisted of a strong keep with 
circular towers at two of its angles, and encompassed by out- 
works. It was battered by Ireton from the neighbouring hill 
in the parliamentary wars ; but its ruins are considerable, and 
by their picturesqueness add interest to the northern shore of 
the lower Lough Erne. P. 


THE IRISH MlbWiFE. 

Bt WILLIAM CABLlStoK. 
Introductory. 

Of the many remarkable characters that tiave been formed 
by the spirit and habits of Irish fbelinff among the peasantry, 
there is not one so clear, distinct, Ana well traced, as that of 
the Midwife. We could mention several that are certainly 
marked with gteat precisidnt and that stand out in fine relief 
to the eye df the speetatdt*, but none at all, who itt richness 
of colouring, in boldness of outline, or in fifmness and force, 
can for a moment be compared with the Midwife. The Fid- 
dler for instance lives a life sufficiently graphic and distinct ; 
so does the Dancing -mastel*, And so also does the Match- 
maker, but with some abatemi^nt of colouring. As for the 
Cosherer, the Shanahie, the Keener, and the Foster-nurse, 
although all mellow toned, and well indiridualited by the strong 

Sower of hereditary usage, yet do they stand dim and sha- 
owy, when placed face to face witii this great exponent of 
national temperament. 

It is almost impossible to conceive a character of greater 
self-importance than an Irish Midwife, or who exhibits in her 
whole oearing a more complacent consciousness of her own 
privileges. The Fiddler might be dispensed with, and the 
Dancing-master might follow him off the stage ; the Cosherer, 
Shanahie, Keener, might all disappear, and Uie general bu- 
siness of life still go on as before. JBut not so with her whom 
we are describing ; and this conviction is the very basis 
of her power, the secret source ft*om which she draws the con- 
fidence that bears down every rival claim upon the affectiohs 
of the people. 

Before we introduce Rose Moan to our kind readers, we 
shidl briefiy relate a few points of character peculiar to the 
Irish Midwiib, because they are probably not in general known 
to a very numerous class of oilr readers. This is a matter 
whieh we are the more anxious to do, because it is undeniable 
that an acqna1nt.iince with many of the old legendary powers 
with which she was supposed to be invested, is fast fading 
out of the public memory ; and unless put into timely record, 
it is to be Kared that in the course of one or two generations 
more, they may altogether disappear and be forgotten. 

One of the least known of the secrets which old traditionary 
lore affirmed to have been in possession of the Midwife, was the 
knowledge of how beer might be brewed from heather. The 
Irish people brieve that the Danes understood and practised 
this valuable process, and will assure you that the liquor pre- 
pared from materials so cheap and abundant was superior in 
strength and flavour to any ever produced from malt. Nay, 
they will tell you how it conferred such bodily strength and cou- 
rage upon those who drank it, ^at it was to the influence 
and virtue of this alone that the Danes held such a protracted 
sway, ud won so in«ay tiofc^^iies ia JreUod. it was a secret, 


however, too valuable to be disclosed, especially to enemies, 
who would lose no time in turning the important oonaeqnences 
of it against the Danes themselves. The consequence was, 
that from the day the first Dane set foot upon the soil of Ir»> 
land, until that upon which they bade it adieu for ever, no 
Irishman was ever able to get possession of it. It came to be 
known, however, and the knowledge of it is said to be still in the 
country, but must remain unavailable nntU the fulfilment of a 
certain prophecy connected with the liberation of Ireland 
shall take away the obligation of a most solemn oath, which 
bound the original recipient of the secret to this conditional 
silence. The circumstances are said to have been these : — 

On the evening previous to the final embarkation of the 
Danes for their own country, the wife of their prince was 
seized with the pains of childbirth, and there being no midwife 
amoi^ themselves, an Irish one was brought, who, as the en- 
mity between the nations was both strong and bitter, reso- 
lutely withheld her services, unless upon the condition of being 
made acquainted with this invaluable process. The crisis it 
seems being a very trying one, the condition was complied 
with ; but the midwife was solemnly sworn never to commu- 
nicate it to any but a woman, and never to put it in practice 
undl Ireland should be free, and any two of its prormces at 
peace with each other. The midwife, thinking verr naturally 
that there remained no obstacle to the accomplishment of 
these conditions but the presence of the Danes themselves, 
and seeing that they were on the eve of leaving the country 
for iBver, ubagined herself perfectly safe in entering into the 
obligation ; but it so happened, says the tradition, that al- 
though the knowledge of the secret is among the Irish midwives 
Still, yet it never could be applied, and never will, until Ireland 
shilll be in ihe state required by the terms of her oath. So 
runs the tradition. 

There is, hoiArever, one species of power with wliich some of 
the old midwives were said to be girted, so exquisitely ludi- 
crous, and yet at the same time so firmly fixed in the belief of 
many amdng the people^ that we cannot do justice to the cha- 
raetet* without mentioning so strange an acquisition. It \s 
this, that wher0 a husband h2U)[)en9 to bd cruel to his wife, or 
suspects her utijustly, the Midwife is able, by some mysterious 
charm, to Inflict upon him and remove from the wife the suf- 
ferings annexed to her confinement, as the penalty mentioned 
by holy writ which is to follow the sex in consequence of the 
transgression of our mothelr Eve. Some of our readers may 
perhaps imagine this to be incredible, but we assure them 
that it is strictly true. Such a superstition did prevul in Ire- 
land among tJie humbler classes, and still does, to an extent 
which would surprise any one not as well acquainted with old 
Irish usages and superstitions as we happen to be. The man- 
ner in wmch the Midwife got possession of this power is as 
follows : — It sometimes happened that the " good people," or 
Dhoine Shee — that is, the fairies — ^were pnttotheneoesetty of 
having recourse to the aid of the Midwife. On one of those 
occasions it seems, the good woman discharged her duties so 
successfully, that the fairy matron, in requitu for her serviees 
and promptitude of attendance, communicated to her this 
secret, so formidable to all bad husbands. From the period 
alluded to, say the people, it has of course been gladly trmns- 
mitted from liand to hand, and on many occasions resorted to 
with fearful but salutary effect. Within our own memory 
several instances of its application were pointed out to us, 
and the very individuals themselves, when closely interro- 
gated, were forced to an assertion that was at least equir^- 
lent to an admission, ** it was nothing but an attack of tbe 
cholic," which by the way was little else than a libel upon, that 
departed malady. Many are the tales told of oases la \rhi^ 
midwives were professionally serviceable to the good people ; 
but unless their assistance was repaid by the communicsktion 
of some secret piece of knowledge, it was better to receive tko 

Sayment, any other description of remuneration bein^ oonsi- 
ercd unfortunate. Some of those stories have been well told, 
and with others of them we may probably amuse our readera 
upon some future occasion. 

From this source also was derived another most Taluable 
quality said to be possessed hj the Irish Midwife, bat oi» 
which we should suppose the virtue of our fair countryvromen 
rendered of very unfrequent application. This was the poi 
of destroying jealousy between man and wife. We fi>r^ 
whether it was said to be efficacious in cases of gtnlt, bu.t* 
should imagine that the contrary would rather hold gfeod, aa 
an Irishman is not exactly that description of hnshaad -wtKy 

would suffer faims«lft« U ^bMiMNl llHM)k into (Ih fums «C « 
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polluted wife. This was effected by the knowledge of a cer- 
tain herb, a decoction of which the parties were to drink nine 
snccessire times, each time before sunrise and after sunset. 
Of course the name of the herb was kept a profound secret ; 
but even if it had been known, it could hare proved of little 
Tahie, for the fall force of its influence depended on a charm 
which the Midwife had learned among the fairies. Whether 
it was tiie Anacampserotes of the middle ages or not, is diffi- 
cult to say ; but one thing is certain, that not only have mid- 
wives, but other persons of both sexes, gone about through the 
country professing to cure jealousy by the juice or decoction 
of a mysterious herb, which was Known only to themselves. 
It is not unlikely to suppose that this ereat secret after all 
was nothing more than a perverted appncation of the Waters 
of Jealousy mentioned by Moses, and that it only resembled 
many other charms practised in this and other countries, which 
are generally founded upon certain passages of Scripture. 
Indeed, there is little doubt that the practice of attempting to 
cure jealousy by herbs existed elsewhere as well as in Ireland ; 
and one would certainly imagine that Shakspeare, who left 
nothins^ connected with the human heart untouched, must 
have alnided to the very custom we are treating of, when he 
makes lago, speaking of Othello's jealousy, say, 

'* Look w)ier« be ooiaes I not poppy nor maqdragora. 
Nor all the drowsy fyrujM of th« world. 
Shall ever medicine tbee to Uut aweet deep 
WUdi thou badat yeaterday." 

Here it is qaite evident that the efficacy of the " syrnps** 
Fpoken of wa;s to be tried upon the mind only in which the 
Moor's horrit>le malady existed. That Shakspeare, in the 
passage quoted, alluded to this singular custom, is, we think, 
at least extremely probable. 

We have said that the Midwife stood high as a matchmaker, 
and so unouestionably she did. No woman was better ac- 
quainted with charms of all kinds, especially vrith those that 
were calculated to aid or throw light upon the proeress of 
love. If for instance young persona of mh«r sex felt doubt 
as to whether their passion was returned, they generally con- 
sulted the Midwife, who, on hearing a statement of their ap- 
prehensions, appointed a day on which she promised to satisfy 
them. Aceordmgiy, at the Mme agreed upon, she and the 
party interested repaired as secretly as might be, and with 
much mystery, to some lonely place, where she produced a 
Bible and key. both of which she held in a particular position 
— ^that is, the Bible suspended by a string which passed through 
the key. She then uttered with a grave and solemn iru^e the 
fbUowmg verses fhjm the Book of Ruth, which the young per- 
son accompanying her was made to repeat slowly and delibe- 
rmt^W after her : — 

*' And Ruth said, entreat me not to leave thee or to return 
fron fV>nowing after thee : for whither thou goest I will go ; 
and where thou lodgest I will lodge : thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God : 

*• Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be bnried : 
the Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me." 

If at the conclusion of these words the Bible turned, she 
affirmed, with the air of a prophetess, not only that the affec- 
tion of the parties was mutual, but that their courtship would 
terminate )n marriage. If, on the contrary, it remained sta- 
tionary^ the passion existed only on one side, and the parties 
wtire not destined for each other. Oh, credxdous love ! not to 
see that the venerable sybtl could allow the Bible to turn or 
not, just as she may have previously ascertained Arom either 
part V whether their attachment was reciprocal or otherwise I 
We *dare say the above charm is seldom resorted to now, 
and of course this harmless imposition on the lovers will soon 
ceaiie to be practised at all. 

The Midwife^s aid to lovers, however, did not stop here. 
If they wished to create a passion in some heart where it had 
not previously existed, she told them to get a dormouse and 
rednoe It to powder, a pinch of which, if put into the drink of 
the person beloved, would immediately nvet his or her affec- 
tions upon the individual by whose hands it was administered. 
Many anecdotes are told of humorous miscarriages that re- 
Biilt«<l from a negie^yt of this condition. One is especially 
well known, of a young woman who gave the potion through 
the hands of her grandmother ; and the conseauence was, that 
the hsbchelor immediately made love to the ola lady instead of 
the jovag one, and eventually became grandfather to the lat- 
' ef Imt fansbtnd. Indeed, the admioisteriai^ of 
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philtres and the use of charms in Ireland were formerly very 
rrequent, and occasionally attended by results which h%d no^ 
been anticipated. The use especially of cantkaride^^ or French 
flies, in the hands of the ignorant, hits often been said to induce 
madiiess, and not un frequently to occasion death. It is not 
very long since a melancholy case of the latter fron^ this very 
cause appeared in an Irish newspaper. 

The Midwife was also a great interpreter of (Ir^ams, omens, 
auguries, and signs of all possible sorts, and po youngsters 
who ever consulted her need be lone at a loss for a personal 
view of the object of their love. They had only to seek in 
some remote glen or dell for a briar whose top had taken root 
in the ground ; this they were to put under their pillow and 
sleep upon, and the certain consequence was, that the image of 
the future wife or husband would appear to them in a dream. 
She was also famous at cup-tossing ; and nothing could sur- 
pass the shrewd and sapient expression of her face as she sat 
solemnly peering into the grounds of the tea for the imaginary 
forms of rings, and love-letters, and carriages, which were 
necessary to the happy purport of her divination, for she felt 
great reluctance to foretell calamity. She seldom, however, 
had recourse to card-cutting, whicti she looked upon as an 
unholy practice ; the cards, as every one ^nows, b?ing the only 
book on which the devil says his pravers night and morning. 
Who has not heard of his prayer'OooAf 

We are now to consider the IVfidwife in the capacity of %, 
woman not only brimfiil of medicinal knowledge, but possessed 
of many secrets, which the mere physician or apothecary could 
never penetrate. As a doctress, she possessed a very high re- 
putation for ^11 complaints incident to children and females ( 
and where herbaJ skill failed, unlike the n^ere scientific mtaX 
of diplomas, she could set physical causes and effects aside, 
and have recourse at once to the supernatural ^d quraculous. 

For instance, there are two complaints which <he is, beyond 
any other individual, celebrated for managing — that is \o say, 
headache, and another malady which is anonymous, or only 
known to country folk by what is termed ** the spool qr bone 
of the breast being down." The first she cures by a very for- 
mal and serious process called " measurins; the head." Thi^ 
is done by a ribbon, which she puts round the cranium, repeat- 
ing during the admeasurement a certain prayer or chi^nq fr<nx\ 
which the operation is to derive its whole efncacy. The mea- 
suring is performed twice — in the first instance, tq show that 
its sutures are separated by disease, or, to speak more plai^y, 
that the bones of^the head are absolutely opened, and that as 
a natural consequence the head must be much larger than when 
the patient is in a state of health. The circumference of tlMt 
first admeasurement is marked upon a ribbon, after which she 
repeats the charm that is to remove the headache, and mea- 
sures the cranium again, in order to show, by a comparison of 
the two ribbons, that the sutures have been closed, the chanx^ 
successful, and the headache consequently I'emoved. It is 
impossible to say how the discrepancy in the measurement is 
brought about ; but be that as it may, the writer of this hM 
frequently seen the operation performed in such a way as to 
defy the most scrutinising eye to detect any appearance of 
nnposture, and he is convinced that in the majority of CBfie^ 
there is not the slightest imposture intended. The operator 
is in truth a dupe to a strong and delusive enthusiasm. 

When the Midwife raises the spool of the breast, thQ operas 
tion is conducted without any assistance from the supertiatu- 
ral. If a boy or girl diminishes in flesh, is troubled with want 
of rest or of appetite, ^thout being affiicted with any parti- 
cular disease, either acute or local, the Midwife pu^ts hep 
finger under the bone which projects over the pit of the sto^ 
mach, and immc<£ately feels Uiat " the spool of the brei^t M 
down" — in other words, she informs the parents that the bona 
is bent inwards, and presses upon the heart ! Tlie raising o( 
this precisely resembles the operation of cupping. She eets a 
penny piece, which she places v^on the spot affectea, th<| 
patient having been first laid in a supine posture ; alter thiq 
she bums a little spirits in a tumbler in order to exhaust thu 
air in it ; she then presses it quickly against the part which is 
under the penny piece ; and in a few moments, to the amase- 
ment of the lookers-on, it is drawn strongly up, and remain^ 
so until the heart-bone is supposed to be rsused in such a man^ 
ner as that it will not return. 

The next charm for which she is remarkable i^mong thc| 
people, is that by which a mote is taken out of the eye. Th^ 
manner of doing this is as follows : — A white basin if gol^ 
and a jug of the purest water ; the midwifs repeatedly rinses 
her mouth with the water, until it rstvnu m pate aad «|««r 
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M when ahe took it in. She then walks to and fro, repeating 
the wordf of the charm, her month all the time filled with the 
water. When the charm is finished, she pours the water out 
of her month into the clean basin, and wiU point out the mote, 
OfT whatever it may have been, floating in the water, or lying 
in the bottom of the Tessel. ta fact, you could scarcely men- 
tion a maJadT with which the Midwifo of the old school was 
not prepared to grapple by the aid of a charm. The tooth- 
ache, the cholic, measles, childbirUi, all had their respective 
charms. The latter especially required one of a very pithy 
cast. Every one knows that the power of fairies in Ireland is 
never so strong, nor so earnestly put forth, as in the moment 
of parturition, when they strive by all possible means to se- 
cure the new-bom infant before it is christened, and leave a 
thangeling in its stead. Invaluable indeed is the midwife who 
is possessed of a charm to prevent this, and knows how to ar- 
range all the ceremonies that are to be observed upon the 
occasion without making any mistake, for that would vitiate 
all. Many a time on such occasions have the ribs of the roof 
been made to crack, the windows rattled out, the door pushed 
with violence, and the whole house shaken as if it would tiun- 
ble about their heads — and all by the fairies — but to no pur- 
pose : the charm of the midwife was a rock of defence ; the 
necessary precautions had been taken, and thev were ulti- 
mately forced to depart in a strong blast of wind, screaming 
and howling with rage and disappointment as they went. 

There were also charms for tne diseases of cattle, to cure 
which there exist in Ireland some processes of very distant 
antiauit^. We ourselves have seen elemental fire produced by 
the friction of two green bou^^hs together, applied as a remedy 
for the black-leg and murrain. This is evidently of Pi^an 
origin, and must have some remote afiinity with tne old doc- 
trines of Baal, the ancient god of fire, whose worship was once 
so general in Ireland. 

Of these charms it may be said that they are all of a reli- 
pons character, some of them evidently the production of 
imposture, and others apparently of those who seriously be- 
lieved in their efficacy. There is one thing peculiar about 
them, which is, that they must be taught to persons of the 
opposite sex : a man, for instance, cannot teach a charm to a 
man, nor a woman to a woman, but he may to a woihan, as a 
woman may to a man. If taught or learned in violation of 
this prindple, they possess no virtue. 

In treattne; of tne Irish Midwife, we cannot permit ourselves 
to overlook the superstition of the " lucky caul, which comes so 
dearly within her province. The caul is a thin membrane, 
about the consbtence of very fine silk, which covers the head 
of a new-bom Infant like a cap. It is always the omen of 
great good fortune to the infant and parents ; and in Ireland, 
when any one has unexpectedly fallen into the receipt of pro- 
perty, or any other temporal good, it is customary to say 
*' such a person was bom with a * lucky caul' on his head." 

Why these are considered lucky, it would be a very difficult 
matter to ascertain. Several instances of eood fortune, hap- 

Sening to such as were bom with them, mient by their coind- 
enoes form a basis for the superstition ; lust as the fact of 
three men during one severe winter having been found 
drowned, each with two shirts on, generated an opinion which 
has now become fixed and general in that parisn, that it is 
nnlnoky to wear two shirts at once. We are not certain whe- 
ther the caul is in general the perquisite of the Midwife — some- 
timea we believe it is ; at all events, her integrity occasionally 
yields to the desire of possessing it. In many cases she con- 
eeals its existence, in order that she may secretly disjrase of 
it to good advantage, which she frequently does ; for it is con- 
fiderod to be the herald of good fortune to those who can get 
tt into their possession. Now, let not our English neighbours 
smUe at us tor those things until they wash Uieir own hands 
dear of such practices. At this day a caul will bring a good 
price in the most dvilized dty in the world — to wit, uie good 
dty of London — the British metropolis. Nay, to such lengths 
has the mania for oanls been carried there, tliat they have been 
•etnally advertised for in the Times newspaper. 

Of a winter evening, at the fireside, there can be few more 
•omsing comnamons than a Midwife of the old school. She 
has the smack of old times and old usages about her, and 
tastes of that agreeable simplicity of manners which always 
betokens a harmless and inoffensive heart. Her laneuage is 
at onoe easy, copious, and minute, and if a good deu pedan- 
tic, the peoantry is rather the traditionary phraseology and 
antiotie numour which descends with her profession, than the 
pecniiar property or bias of her indiridual mind. She affects 


much mystery, and intimates that she could tell many strange 
stories of high life ; but she is always too honourable to betray 
the confidence that has been reposed in her good faith and 
secrecy. In her dress she always consults warmth and com- 
fort, and seldom or never looks to appearance. Flannel and 
cotton she heaps on herself in abunaant folds, and the conse- 
quence is, that although subject to all the indemency of the 
seasons both by night and day, she is hardly ever known to 
be sick. The cottage of the Midwife may in eeneral be known 
by the mounting-stone which is beside her door, and which 
enables her without difficulty or loss of time to ^et on horse- 
back behind the impatient messenger. The vrmdow of her 
bedroom is also remarkable for its opening on hinges like a 
door, a thing not usual in the country. This is to enable her 
to thrast forth her well-flannelled head without any possible 
delay, in order to inquire the name of the party requiring her 
aid, the length of journey before her, and such other particu- 
lars as she usually deems necessary. The sle^ of the Mid- 
wife is almost peculiar in its character to herself. No parson 
sleeps more soundly and deeply than she does, unless to a 
knock at the door or a tap at the wiadow, to both of which 
it may be said she is ever instinctively awake. We question 
if a peal of cannon discharged at her house-side would dis. 
turb her ; but give on the other hand the slie-htest possible 
knock or tap at either her door or window, and ere you could 
imagine she had time to awaken, the roll of fiannd that con- 
tains her head is thrust out of the window. 

Having thus recited everything, so far as we could remem- 
ber it, connected with the social antiquities of her calling, and 
detailed some matters not generally known, that may, we trust, 
be interesting to those who are fond of looking at the springs 
which often move rustic society, we now close this '* Elssay on 
Midwifery," hoping to be able to bring the Midwife herself 
personally on the stage in our next, or at least in an early 
number. 


GLIMPSES IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

BY COUL GOPPAOH. 

What can have become of the old world I remember lone 
lon^ ago — almost twenty years ago ? It is a weary look 
backward, and the distance hides it. This is not the world I 
was born in. I remember when the old men used to show me 
the ways they walked in, scores of years before, and the very 
comers and the footpaths through the fields. Here they met 
an old friend — there they took shelter from a storm. On this 
lake they skated all day — from that hill they saw the ships 
returning with victory rrom foreign war. Men walked quietly 
together then in silence or friendly talk, and did not jostle 
each other from the wa^ ; they went to bed and rose as the 
sun did ; they followed m thdr fathers' ways — ^read the same 
books, laughed at the same fine old jokes, and believed their 
posterity would do the same. Old men then wore grey hairs, 
and saw their children's children, and were venerable. Bnt 
they are all gone ; and could they look out of their eraves (if 
indeed thdr very graves be spared), they would not Jmow the 
old world they used to live in. 

It is all changed now with us old fellows of five-and-twenty. 
We are left dotmg among the ruins of our youth. There is 
nothing left to us of our early days. The old crooked grasay 
byeways where we went to gather blackberries and idle away 
a summer day, have been gone over by the surveyor's chain, 
and some straight cut, with prim, bare fences, has ran it down. 
The little stream has been piped over, and, where it " babbled 
o* green fields," is a noisy, muddy thoroughfare. Over the 
green glen where the hazels nourished their brown clusters, 
strides a cursed viaduct ; the execrable railway has frighted 
the linnets from the boughs, and a bird's nest shall never more 
be found. In the londv bay where we used to gather shells, 
thinking oursdves in fairy land, and wondering what lay be- 
yond the dim horizon, the steamboat roars and splashes. Riot 
and swearing and slang and rice of dties have usurped the 
quiet haunts of country calm and charity. 

It is for a coming age all these thines are preparing : to ua 
if allotted only the vexation and bewilderment. I have no 
associations to link me to these horrors, and I prefer the old 
repose to all the luxuries they bring. What is it to me tliat 
I can go to East or West in so many days sooner, or even, ii 
the sun that sets on me to-night should rise for me to-morrow 
by the Oanges ? Here is my " fortunate isle ;" this is 1113 
home where my heart is. I have no business with E^ypt. or 
the Nile. I wish to sit undisturbed by my ewn fireside, tc 
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walk under the old trees, to look on my own fields, to be 
warmed by my own smL Bat thej will dig a canal durongh 
my silent walks, and the infernal city will pour through these 
banks its restless imparity, and make them echo with the laogh- 
tsr of bmtal debaachery. > v 

It is something for a man to look on the tame scenes he 
looked on in his childhood, among the same fields and trees 
and household ways his forefathers tilled and planted, and 
knew before him. There is a sanctity grows round them year 
by year, enriching the heart, that cannot be broken through 
nor profaned without a loss never to be repaired. The exile 
oan still listen to the whispering of the woods and the sound 
of the streams, but he remembers the woods and waters of 
his natire land with tears. In twenty years I hare grown old 
and an exile where I was bom. Huffe piles have covered the 
grsen where I played. The roar of busy streets insults the 
memory of the green lanes where I strolled at evening. 

There is no countrv now. The city has invaded the soli- 
tnde, and vice and impudent foUy march in its rear. The 
bnmpldn imitates the swagger of the citizen — ^the ploughman 
talks politics — the haymaker shakes the swathe and discourses 
of political economy — the reaper questions the revenue. 

The mountains yet remain I I can see them, stiU, from my 
door ; I can see them from the city streets. I can climb up 
their rugged sides still, and bless God that no discoverer as 
yet has uprooted the hills. 

My heart is with them, for they have not changed. With 
them I have still a sovereign sympathy, for I can look on them 
and renew the fancies of my infancy. There is not a torrent 
pouring down theur sides, not a crag nor a bramble, that is 
not reverend in my eye. 

The world is drunk, and raves. Come away firom these 
reeling bacchanids, and let us fare among the hills ! Long 
ago, before the time of history, some naked savage here has 
worshipped the sunrise ; some Druid sacrificed his victims ; 
some barbarian Spartacus, lurking among the wild deer and 
the wolves, has defied his nation ; some voung warrior, with 
tears on his hardy cheek, has pointed up tnither, whispering to 
one beside him dearer than his name, his dan, or his life, and 
sped away on the wings of love to the peace and safety of the 
mountuns. 

These noble fronts have never varied. The clouds float 
here over the same ridges on which the eyes of our childhood 
rested, and of the men of old time. The clank of monstrous 
en^nes has never yet dismayed the primeval stillness. 

The skeleton of creation is visible here, and we see the be- 
ginnings of the world. This solid granite sparkled in the sun 
when " the evening and the morning were tne first day," and 
was as firm and solid to the centre ^en the world was " with- 
out form and void." This whinstone rock has been hardened 
in some earthquake fiimace long since then, and these flints 
are new, though they held fire before Prometheus suffered. 
This soft soil is the relics of the life and death of a thousand 
green years, and the fresh bloom that feeds on its decay will 
nourish succeeding blossoms. 

The Western nations look here for the dawn, and the people 
of the East for sunset. Young children look up here from 
cottage doors at evening, and see the portals of Paradise 
opened, gazing through vistas brighter than imagination, un- 
folding far into the heart of heaven, and hold tiieir breath, 
wuting for the passage of the archangels. This is a glori- 
fied soil. On these peaks hang the morning and the evening 
•tars. The sun and the moon come here to do them honour ; 
and they clothe themselves with gold and azure, and purple, 
deeper than the Tyrian, to receive their celestial guests. 

High up here in this blessed solitude there is life, and liberty 
of heart, and sacred peace. No fenced-in space confines me 
here. I breathe in a domain as wide as the horizon, as high 
as the planets and the sun. The clouds are my fellow-wan- 
derers here, and ex\jov with me the liberal bosom of the air. 
Their ethereal hills and dales invite my fancy to a real heaven, 
where I gather all I love around me. Their shadows cover 
me as they pass over, and I bid them " God speed" as they 
carry oool showers down to the thirsting land. No miser- 
able moan of want or sickness, no sob of long-breaking hearts, 
BO choked sigh of cheated hope, nor any human woe, alarms 
me here. I see no loathsome household, plague-stricken vnth 
poverty, and festering in filth, despised of men, and famish- 
mg into horrors and crime : no form of woman (black shame 
before God I) wading in foetid rags through mire and snow, 
with those awful human (!) children of hers, debased as the 
twin* whh whom they sleep (for charity !) and on whom the 


rich man looks — ^poor unreckoning fool 1 — and never pauses to 
think and tremble. 

Here the wild bee sings among the rich fragrance of the 
heather-bells and thyme, gathering pure honev, fresh from 
the breath of the immediato sunrise. The larks have their 
nests among the heath by thousands, and make the whole 
mountain musicaL Many strange insects, bom and dying in 
the hour, that live on dew-drops, buzz by, and a thousand un- 
known creatures, gifted with voice, inhabiting small twi^s in 
labyrinths of greenest moss, join in the hymn. The invisible 
wind, like a ruler of the strings, pours in a sovereign master- 
note that blends in all one solemn harmony, filling the air till 
the valleys sing for joy. 

Here is Solitude, unforced, and free as the wandering wind. 
Here is peace like the summer life of untrodden blossoms. 
Here is a lofty quiet as of the dreams of the heart over ita 
holy memories. Here are everlasting rocks, steadfast as ho- 
nour, and true. Here is wealth for Fancy, and a dwelling fiar 
Imagination. Wide and far as the peaks can seek the nea- 
vens, there is no place for Envy or Hate, where the glens are 
vocal, and the holy silence compels the heart to adoration, 
making a haven for religion among the mighty hills 

What throes of central agony heaved up these huge motm- 
tains, twisting and folding each into each away as far as the 
eve can follow 1 Wliat pangs and. convulsions at the heart ! 
What startling from chaotic trance, long before man or his 
mammoth ancestors, at the creative song of some waiuierii^ 
star-messenger, millions of years upon its way ! 

My heart enlarges here, and recognises an aerial amity with 
the sky. I am fifled with celestial prompting^. I shake off 
all incumbrance of the earth. I stretch out my arms to the 
blue heaven, and its breath comes into my bosom as a friend. 
The stir of humanity is dumb beneath me. I leap among the 
heathy knolls. 1 sing beside the infant rivers. I shout, and 
hear answers from uie lurking echoes, like the myaterious 
voices of infinite years. I drink in unused air with 

" FIfdr creatures of the dement, 
Tlwt in the ooloun of the rainbow live^ 
And play i* the plighted doodt.** 

I stand wrapt in mute visions, growing into the majesty of 
the mountains. I spurn Decay and Time. I share the en- 
during strength, and carry lightly the burden of centuries. 

The mountains swell up around me like a sea with biUows. 
My footfall is inaudible, and I 'fleet to and fro like the unbo- 
died soul of a great poet that makes the worlds it sees. There 
are no furrows on this soil : the curse has not fallen here. 
The sweat of the brow has not dropped here, nor aught save 
the rain and the dew of heaven. I am still nearer to the an- 
gels, and my spirit bef^ins to put forth unaccustomed wings. 

The ancient gods still linger here, and Antiquity has not 
yet grown old. The world has not vet heard " the voice of 
one crving in the wilderness," nor has Paul yet preached. 
Here I am a devout Pagan. I am the friend of Pla^ ; f re- 
member the voice of Socrates. I worship the Gods reve- 
rently, and have come up hither with sacrifice according to 
the voice of the oracle. 

I have drunk with the muses at this fountain. Here, under 
the hanging ivy from the rock, I behold the real Castaly ; and 
wherever the stream may wander, it will carry music on its 
way from divinest voices. From this clump I have listened 
to Apollo teaching the shepherds. Yea, I feel my veins 
tingling with a more celestial bquor ; I own invulnerable limbs, 
and am myself a God ! 

It was not Mercury, but I, who passed swiftly down yon 
green declivitv with feathered feet, and away over the hill- 
tops like the snadow of a cloud. Those cattle brousing in the 
thicket, far down the ravine, I stole from Pieria. I l^ar the 
imperial mandates, and the breeze carries the sound of my 
eloquence through all the)forests. 

But I aspire to loftier seats. This is the high Olvmpus ; 
Saturn is baified, and immortal Jove laughs at the terrible pro- 
phecies of the enduring Titan. Let him rend his rivets. Let 
him melt the heart of Caucasus, or appease the Vudture ! 
Would that I could as easily escape the reproaches of Juno, or 
overcome Danae 1 But it shall ram ^old to-morrow in her lap, 
and Leda shall fondle in her snowier bosom a snowy swan. 
Meanwhile let the nectar be poured ! The laughing gods sur- 
round me, and I know immortal vigour. How Mercury jeered 
at the grinning Vulcan erewhile as ne writhed his iron sinews, 
when I neld him over the edge of heaven I Here I compel th» 
clouds around me ; I sit throned, and thunder. 
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I40 1 to BT aan oobim up a solamii strain, and the Eagle 
shriekfl and fiies. The thnnderbolt withers flroai vy hand :.. 

■* Th» OradM tf* dumb 1 

Nq Tolee or hid«ou> hum 
BoBi through the archM roof pith Tfvd4 deca&vhtK { 

Apollo from hi« ibrfno 

Can BO moro dlTtne, 
WHk hoUow ■hzitk tho Mew of IMplwc Itsftaf 1 


No nightly trance, or hr«athM spell. 

Inspires the pelfr^jed priest In his prophetic pell.*' 

A Iimder thunder has been heard than Jove's. There i^ 9, 
mountain more renerable than Olympus. Moses went up 
there to talk with God, and came aown with the brightness 
of the sun in his countenance that could not be looked upon, 
bearing in his hand an eternal law. That thunder still echoes 
which shook Babylon, and quelled the Assyrian. The Persian 
rolled away before it like a cloud, The Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman, have fled from it for ever. 

But a greater than Moses has made the mountains holy. A 
greater bierophant opened up there the law and the prophets. 
On a mountain Satan confessed his conqueror. Who shall 
conceive of that tremendous hour, pregnant with the fate 
of man, when " Jesus went up alone into the mountain to 
pray I" And we know ^bat deed was done on CfUvary, 


APOLOGUES AND FABLES 
raoM FoEBiay LAwauAOEs. 

(Truntlated for the IrUh Penny Jgumah) 

No. V.-.TBB OLD MAN AND THE YOUTHS. 

(flOM TBI rKlNOH Or lAWOWtAWM,^ 

A man of eighty years was planting trees : — 

'* Ha ! ha !** laughed out three striplings from the Tillage, 

** Planting at eighty 1 — Had his task bMn Ullage, 
Or buUding liouses, or aught else you please. 
The folly might have passed as less worth noting, 
But — ^planting trees t He must indeed be doting 1 
Why, m the name of all that's odd, old neighbour, 

what fruit can snoh as toq expect to gather 
From this ridiculous and oriftless labour ? 

Ton, who already are a g^reat-grandfather ! 
What I do you think to rival in ms years 

Methuselah ? For shame 1 Do penaaee rather 
For your past errors ! Mourn your sins with teare I 
Abandon nopes and plans that so ill suit your 

Age and grey hairs ! Give over looking wildly 
Out through the vista of a boundless future I 
All these are but for us, and such as we." 

" They are not even for you,*' replied the Old Man mildly. 
" Youth may be just as nigh Eternity 
As Age. What though the pitfalls of Existence 

Be covered o'er with flowers in lieu of snows, 
Who shall foremeasure the brief distance 

Between this dim dream's birth and close ? 
The winged bolts of Death are swift to strike 

Life in its dawning as decline ; 
The pallid Parcss play their game alike 

With your days and with mine. 
Who knows whic^ of us four shall be the one 
To gaze last on the glory of the sun ? 
Molest me not, then. Leave me to employ 

The hours Uiat yet remain to me. I love 
To think my great-granddiildren will e^joy 

The shade and shelter of this embryo grove. 
Meantime I live, I breathe, and I may even 
Share for some years to come the gifts of Heaven. 
Alas ! even I may see the morning-light 

Shine more than once, younff men ! upon your flpravei 1" 
The Old Man spake a truth venich Time revealed : — 
Boating soon aner, on a stormv night. 

One of these youths was buried in the waves — 
A second was cut off upon the battle-field — 
The third fell ill, and in four fleeting weeks 

His bier was dressed with Death's pale phunee ;— 
So died the Three— thus early fated ! 
And while the tears rolled down his eheeks. 

The Old Man sculptured on Uieir tombs 
The story I have here narrated. M. 


Learning, it has been said, may be an instrument of fraud : 
•Q may bread, if discharged from the mouth of a cannon, be 
an iBstmment of daath-Z^BtfUAoM, 


THE SNUFF SHOP. 

Fsw, w# dape say, ever ent^r^d » shop of the des<aiptioii 
naq»ad in the title of this paper with any other idea than that 
they were entering merely a repository of Lundy Foot, eigars, 
and smill twist. Few, wo suppose, ever looked on such a 
place in any other light, or ever considered its keeper in any 
other point of view than that simply of a tobacoonist. Yet is 
there another light, and a disnuU one it is, in which both the 
snuff shon and we snuff dealer himself myiy be looked upon ; 
and it is m such a light that we ourselves always do look upon 
thera. This is, viewing the one as a chamel-bouse of defunct 
authors r the other as 1^ goul, batteniiur on their mortal re« 
mains. We sometimes vary this hornfyinff, but, alas I too 
correct view of the snuff shop and the saim £aler, py suppos- 
ing the one a sort of literary shambles or sUughter-hoase, and 
the other a cold*blooded, n^eroiless literary butcher^ 

Taking either of these views of the snuff shoo, what a change 
takes place in its Mpeot, and in that of every tning and person 
pertaining to it I What a dismal and hideous den it then bo- 
eomes, and what a truculent, savage-looking fiend becomes 
that smiling and simpering tobacconist ! No bowels of com- 
ipassion has he for the mangled and mutilated authors that are 
lyinsr thick around him, cruelly Burked by his own meroiless 
hands. No ; there he sits in the midst of the dire carnage as 
calm and unconcerned as if he had nothing whatever to do 
with it — ^the callous monster I 

Pursuing the idea Just broached, let us enter tiiis horrid 
den, and for a moment contemplate its interior in a spirit in 
accordance with that idea ; for, not beine authors, we have 
nothing to fear for ourselves, It being that class only that 
need stand in awe of the snuff shop — ^to all others it i« a harm- 
less place enough. 

Lo I then, bdold (giving us the advantage here of a little 
stretch of imagination), the walls bespattered with the blood 
and brains of murdered authors ; and see that blood-stained 
bench which the demon of the place calls a counter ; and in 
various other depositories around lie their dismembered Umbs 
and mangled carcases. Oh, it is a shocking aud heart-rend- 
sight ! 

Some of these unfortunates have evidently died hard : they 
have the appearance of having struggled desperat^y for Vii(e. 
But. alas, m vain ! An irreeistible destinv tlirust them into the 
fatal snuff shop, where they perished (^oicklv and miserably by 
tho hand of the ruthless savage within. Others, ^ain, seem 
to have quietly resigned themselves to their fate, and, indeed, 
to have been more than half dead before they were brought 
in ; while others, again, appear to have been wholly defunct, 
having died a natural death. These, then, have been con- 
veyed thither merely to be cut up, and converted to the de^ 
grading uses of the tobacconist. 

Although some of the unhappy anthori whose mangled 
remains strew this den of horrors seem to have attained a 
kind of maturity before they were cruelly torn to pieces as we 
now see them, by far the greater number are a soiPt of mur- 
dered innooents, having be«i strangled in their birth, or shortly 
after. A good many there are, too, who seem to have been 
dead bom, or to have perished while yet in embryo. 

Piteons as it is to look on the heavy, stprdy corpses of the 
murdered prose writers that lie thickly up and down this 
chamber 01 death, vet infinitely more pitoous is it to contem- 
plate the delicate, fragile forms of the poets thus cruelly man- 
gled and mutilated that lie no less thickly around us. Poor 

dear, unfledged things 1 What a &te has been thine I ^what 

a destiny, to be consigned, ere ye had yet opportunity to open 
your little musical throats, to the tender mercies of that lite- 
rary Burke — ^that ruthless monster whom the world, thinking 
of him only in connection with cigars and pigtail, calls a 
tobacconist. Where now, sweet little humming Inrds, b« those 
soft and tender notes witli which ye sought, aUs, how vainly ! 
to charm the huge, rude ear of an uncouth and tMsrbarons 
world that would not listen to ye ? Alas, they have oeased 
for ever 1 How little does that savage, the demon of the place, 
mind your sweet, small voices, that give forth a piteous wail, 
like the last notes qf the dying swan, every time he lays his 
merciless hands on you. Little, indeed 1 Let but a castomez 
come in for half an ounce of '* Blackguard,*' and he will, with- 
out the smallest hesitation or compunction, seize one of you, 
dear unfortunates, and tear you limb from limb for his own 
and that customer's conveniency : ay, for a paltry threo half- 
pence, maprhap less — a pennyworth of " Scotch"»wiIl ke nar- 
patraUthuatrocionadaed, That singninary banoh, HmX «»■ 
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rid ootmt6r« ib strewn orer with your slim carcases and fragile 
Iknbs ; and ronr nmrderer is hanging over ycmr mutilated re- 
mainsi langning and chatting and joking with his customers 
as pleasantly and unconcernedly as if you were so much waste 
paper. Oh^ it is atrocious 1 

such, then, dear reader, is the light — a terrible one, indeed, 
but as thou wilt adcnowledge, we hare no doubt, a correct 
one— in which we look upon snuff shops, which, as thou well 
knowest, have long lain, and not unjustly, under the stigma 
of bdx^ fatal to authors. If thou art one, pray, then, osc&ew 
it I for if thou dost once enter its dismal portalSi thoowilt 
Bsrer, netar more be heard of in this world 1 Ct 


ANIMAL TAMING. 

8XC02n> AKB CONGLUDINCI ARTICLE. 

In my last p^ier en the taming of animals, I treated the snb- 
}set gtneraily rather than in detail. It is probable that the 
eorious reader may not h9 displeased to learn a little more of 
the mode of keeping and domefttieating wild and sarage ani- 
mals, as well as the hiethods to be adopted La order to bring 
together fierce animals of different species, and induce them 
to occupy the feame cage in peace and harmony, and without 
danger of eontention. It is, as will h^ at once recognised, 
this latter circumstance whieh renders the exhibitions of Van 
Amburgh and his rivals as wonderM as they are ; it heitts 
a far easier matter to reconcile a lion or a tiger to yonrsdf, 
and CTen fanuliarize it to the furthest possible degree, than it 
ii to faiduca the tiger and the lion to consort together, and 
refrain frona engaging in deadly conflict. 

Let us stappose, for the sake of iUustration of the mode 
which shoula oe adopted to tame two or more animals, that 
voa are made a present of a lion and a tiger. If the animals 
be Tery young, you wiU have very little trouble with them for 
a long time — ^none, indeed, beyond the necessity of attending 
to thdr health, for the lararer Klines are difficult to be reared ; 
but as tbej grow older, &ey will be very apt to quarrel be- 
tween themselves) wounds will be given and received, and 
the death or wimiming of «ther, or perhaps of both, will pretty 
speedily result. To guard against any unpleasantness of this 
nature, it should be your business the iastant ton receive the 
animals to commence operations. Let them be kept at first 
far apart ; for it is not advisable, as their dispositions may be 
very different, that one should be witness of the severity you 
may be compelled to exercise towards the other. This done, 
take, accorauifir to the animals' ages, a stout cane, a supplejack, 
or an iron rod. If the creatures be very young, that is, 
under three months, or perhaps four, the cane will m sufficient. 
If greater, 6t from that to naif grown, you vrill require the 
supplejack, and let it be thicker at one end than at the other. 
For a half-^own animal the iron rod will be absolutely ne- 
cessary, ana it must be of sufficient weight that a blow of it 
on the skull may be sufficient to produce a temporary insen- 
sibility^-the only chance you will have of escape, should the 
fierce brutes at any time take it into their heads to rebel. 

Having thus provided yourself with arms offensive, you 
must be equally cautious as to your costume. That must be 
of strong material, hard, and fitting close. You must have 
no loose flapping skirts, no open jackets. All must be tight, 
and buttoned dosely to tne body. An under-waistcoat 
(sleeved) of strong buff, vrith a stout pea-jacket over it, lea- 
ther or corduroy breeches, and top boots, is about the best 
dress fbr the experimentalist in ammal taming that I can sug- 
gest at this moment. The reason — for I like to give a reason 
for ererythin^ I recommend — of this necessity for a firm, tight- 
fitting orBSS, is, that if a wild animal, although to all appear- 
ance perfectly domesticated, chances even in play to get his 
daws fastened in your clothes, the sensation of seizing upon 
prey inroluntarily presents itself to his imagination. The ac- 
cidental entanglement is succeeded by a plunge of the claws, 
the jaws are brought into requisition, and your life is by no 
means in a safb position. Hence the necessity for tight dtess. 

Thus accoutred, with vour rod in your hand, and, if the 
animal be more than hali grown, a brace of pistols in your 
breast — ^the one loaded with ball, the other with powder, upon 
wMeh a quantity of tow has been crammed down — approach 
the eage of the young animal which you design to tame. I 
commence with this stage of the process, because I presume 
thai you have already rendered your protege suffidently fa- 
miliar by f«e<fiDg and caressing it through the bars, and by 
p pia teg nam ttei wok day in Its company. I presume 


therefore that it has already begun to recognise vour appear* 
ance, and to come over to your hand when called, as well as 
to permit ydu to stroke And pat it, without attempting to blto 
you. Approach the cage, hold in your left hand a heaty 
cloak or blanket wrapped round your hand and arm ; let 
there be two assistants near at hand, and a ftmall stove iii 
which half a doiten iron rods are heating ; let the door of the 
cage be a real door, opening upon hinges, and shutthig with 
a good and deeply-notched latch — not a sliding door, as sudh 
a mode of enterii^: the cage might be aa much as your life was 
worth. Speak kindly to the animal, and caress it through 
the bars oi ita cage ete you enter, or the suddenness of your 
entrance may irritate or ala^m it, and thus induce it to attack 
yoUi Tour costume should likewise hi no means have been 
put on for the first time. You should have dressed in a simi- 
lar manner during all your fofltter visits, so that your int^ded 
pet might be acquainted with your appearance. Let a plat^ 
form M erected outside the cage, to its level, and ascend thid, 
where stand a fisw minutes, bddly caressliig and speaking to 
the animal. Then throw opett the door, enter with a firm 
and resolute fttep, push the door behind vou, but see that you 
do not fbr an instant remote your eyes nrom those of the ani- 
mal yoti are visiting^ Do not advance firom tne door ; stand 
near the bars of the cage, that yoli may have a better chance 
of escape^ aild may l>e more readily assisted by your atten- 
dants in the event of an attack. Speak kindly towards the 
animal, and if it, as it most likely wul, comes over to you, fear 
nothing, but stretch forth your hand and caress it. The crea- 
ture will then probably purr, and rub against you. Permit it 
to do so, aild encourage it in its familiarity ; but if it offer to 
play with yoU« repress such disposition with firmness; and if 
you peroeive tliat the animal is oent on frolic, leave the^ cage 
at once, for it is unsafe longer to remain, the play of these 
satage creatures alwajrfl letulhig to mischief, just as the eat 
sports with the captured mouse ere she gives it the finishing 
blow, and buries it in her mair. R^rees, therefore, every at- 
tempt to play. Use your rod freely and severely. Do so not 
merely for a grievous fault, but for the most distant appear- 
ance of insubordination. Let your oorrections be terrible 
when yOu do inflict them, and you will have to repeat them so 
much the less frequently* Some, and Van Amburgh I be- 
lieve among the rest, are in favour of beating the «^nim%]^ 
every morning, whetiier they deserve such chastisement or 
not, just by way of keeping Up a salutary awe of their mas- 
ters. I objeot to this, as I oonodve it to be l>oth cruel and 
unneoessary. If animals aire of an unruly disposition, and ro- 
quire freouent correction, I should rather recommend that 
tney should lie visited every morning, and an opportunity of 
misbehaving themselves thue afforded, when inoeed a good 
thraeliing might be administered with muchjmater justice. 
Never display either timidity or Ul-humour. The former wUl 
make the animals despise your menaces, and perhaps give you 
a bite or a claw — the latter will cause them to hate vou, to 
regard you as a t^rrant, and probably seiae on the first fa- 
Tourable opportunity for your destrueUon. Be just, therefore, 
in your punishments, and do not be too fatfliliar. Never for 
an instant permit any animal to make too ftree with you. Re* 
collect the old copybook adage, '* Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt ;'* and recollect that if a young lion or a tiger so fair 
forgets himself as to despise your authority, you vnll stand a 
fair chance of being torn to pieees some^e morning, and de- 
voured for their breakfast. 

I conceive that the preceding rapidly sketched hints will 
serve as a sufficient ground-work fbr the animal-tamer to act 
upon. He must not be discouraged if he do not succeed at 
firsti and he must be satisfied to take time, and persevere. 
Without this he need not hope for success. 

The animal-tamer must be fearless — such a thing as terror 
must be a feeling wholly foreign to his soul. He must be as 
brave as a lion : for how can he otherwise hope to subdue the 
bravest of the animal creation ? I have said" bravest,*' and 
so let the word stand ; but I was perhaps led to employ the 
expression rather fVom popular prejudice, than f^om a convic- 
tion of its truth. The lelme tribes are very powerful and very 
fierce ammals, but thev are by no means brave. A bulldog has 
more courage in his pigmy body, than exists in the prodigious 
carcasses of a dozen Sons or tigers. Let the animal-tamer 
recollect this, and the knowledge of this fact vrill probably en« 
courage him. To give a case in point : — I was once endeavour- 
ing to make fnenas with the tigress in the Zoologicad Gardens, 
Pbcenix Park — a beautiful animal, subsequently purchased ham 
th« Zoological Society \tj the proprittolra tt tim FortoMto 
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Gardens, and since anfortanatelj dead. I had got so far as 
to be able to stroke the creature on the head and back, and 
even to open her mouth with my hand, and leave it within 
her terrible jaws. This I did on my third visit to her, in 
presence of the animal's keeper. One day I was alone with 
the tigress, and mv hand was upon her neck : she with eoual 
good nature had placed her enormous paw upon my shoulaer, 
and was purring in a most affectionate manner, when a sud- 
den noise from one of the other animals caused me to start ; 
instantly the paw was broneht down upon my arm with some 
liolence, and before I could extricate my hand, Kate, as the 
tisress was called, had closed her teeth upon the timb, which she 
held firmly, though as yet uniniured. I strove to withdraw my 
hand, but to no purpose. I felt in a most uncomfortable po- 
sition, reader,* for I feared that I should lose a very useful 
member of my frame : it was my right hand. Had I lost it, I 
should have been uni^ble to have written this or any of the 
other papers I have siven you. The teeth of the tigress be- 
came more and more nrmly closed, and my efforts to cQsengage 
my hand were unavailing ; I called for assistance, but no one 
was within hearing ; when, calling courage and resolution to 
mv aid, I bethought me of my own principles, and, raising mv 
other hand, dealt Kate as severe a blow as I .was able with 
my clenched fist upon her nose. The experiment was suc- 
cessful. The animal, at once releasing my nand, sprang with 
an ang^y howl to the opposite side of her cage, trom which 
in a few moments she returned cowering and submissive, ap- 
parently eager to regain that portion of my good opinion that 
she seemed conscious of having forfeited. 

If, then, you are attacked, act with promptness and decision. 
Use your rod freely ; but if vou find yourself in danger, employ 
your pistol, not, however, that loaded with ball (reserve it as 
a last resource, when there is nought else between you and 
death), but that loaded only with powder and tow ; fire it into 
the animal's face, and I think tnere is no doubt but it will 
afford you ample time for escape ; nay, it may in all likelihood 
render you conqueror ; and if you perceive that the shock has 
terrified your assailant, hand the pistol to be re-loaded by an 
assistant, while you advance and finish with your rod what the 
pistol began. If vou be seized and overpowered, let your 
attendants use the neated irons ; they should be of a sufficient 
length to reach to any part of the cage, and should be applied 
to the nose and mouth. They will generally be found suc- 
cessful in turning the current of affairs. 

Ere taking leave of my readers, I must say a fewawordp as 
to introducing animals of different species to each other. A 
very brief notice, comprised under one or two heads, will suf- 
fice. First, let each animal be perfectly and individually under 
your control. Secondly, do not put the strangers into the 
same cage all at onoe„ but put them into a cage partitioned by 
on iron railing, in which leave them for a few weeks, until vou 
begin to perceive that they have made each other's acquamt- 
ance, and may be trusted together ; and do you enter the cage 
with them when first brou^t together, and visit the least 
symptom of hostility with instant and' effective chastisement. 
They should not%t first be left together entirely, but only for 
an houpor two each day while it b convenient to you to attend. 
By and bye, when they become sufficiently familiarized, you 
noBd be under no apprehension. When two animals have been 
brought tosrether, it will be comparatively easy and safe to in- 
troduce a third, then a fourth, and so on ; the safety increas- 
ing in proportion to their numbers. Make it also your busi- 
ness to select your animals with judgment. To an old leopard 
introduce a young lion, for instance, because the leopard will, 
in consequence of the youth of his new acquaintance, crow over 
him, and aid yon in subduing him. This advantage, to be 
gained by observing dissimilarity of ages, la by no means to be 
overlooked, as it is a powerful agent m the work of domesti- 
cation and association of the different species of animals. 
When one animal is of a timid kind — ^the natural prey proba- 
bly of the other, which latter is fierce and poweHui — you have 
nothing to do but to make the more powerful animal afraid of 
its timid and defenceless companion. This may be done in 
rarious modes, just as the time or opportunities may suggest. 
A simple illustration may serve. Take a young cat and put 
her into a ctLge. Take a rat's or a mouse's skm, and fill it 
with hot scalding bran ; throw it to the cat, and when she 
runs at it, take hold of her and thrust the hot skin into her 
mouth; keep it there for a minute till she is well burned, and 
you have rendered that cat ever afterwards harmless towards 
mice, at least towards such as vou may introduce to her ; a 
ifUd oQt irikidi ilie met witb »t Wgo might fvt diffweatly, 


though 1 hardly think she would even attempt to injure it. 
Treat a bird-sicin in this manner, and, after the scal<ung, tie 
it for a while around puss's neck, and you have secured your 
aviary from molestation. Sometimes the first experiment of 
this kind is not successful. When such is the case, however, 
be not disheartened, but repeat it ; and one or two such in- 
flictions cannot fail being effective. Tou may thus have cats, 
rats, mice, birds, &c, &c, all in one cage ; a curiosity I have 
often beheld, and which I have myself succeeded in forming in 
the manner I have described. 

Let not the reader who may endeavour to put the above 
rules in practice he disheartened by a little difficulty at start- 
ing. Tne power of nature is strong, and it is not until after 
a long and severe course of training that art can expect to 
overcome it. Let, therefore, the experimenter ever bear in 
mind the extraordkiary force of nature, and the vast labour 
necessary to keep it in abeyance ; and in order that he should 
do so, I shall tell him the following anecdote : — 
• " Cecco maintained that nature was more potent than art, 
while Dante asserted the contrary. To prove 'his principle 
the great Italian bard referred to his cat, which by repeated 
practice he had taught to hold a candle in its paw wnUe he 
supped or read. Cecco desired to witness the experiment, 
and came not unprepared for his purpose. When Dante's cat 
was performing its part, Cecco lirtea up the lid of a pot which 
he had filled with nuce ; the creature of art instantly showed 
the weakness of a talent merely acquired, and, dropping the 
candle, sprang on the mice with all its instinctive propensity. 
Dante was himself disconcerted ; and it was adjudged that 
the advocate for the occult principle of iftitural faculties had 
gained his cause." Bear tnis anecdote therefore in mind. 
Do not forget the power of natural instinct, even over the 
most careml artificial training ; and let it be your anxious 
care to keep far distant every circumstance that might pro- 
voke the awakening of the one, or tend to shake or to si:^vert 
the influence of the other. 

This short sketch has, I trust, given my readers an insight 
into the mode by which Van Amburgh and his rivals perform 
their wonders ; and I can assure them, that by following the 
principles I have here laid down, they may themselves, if they 
choose, eoual in their own private menageries the perform- 
ances of tnose public exhibitors. H. D. R. 


Philosophy. — Philosophy can add to our happiness in no 
other manner but by diminishing our misery : it should not 
pretend to increase our present stock, but make us economifits 
of what we are possessed of. The great source of calamity 
lies in regret or anticipation ; he therefore is most wise who 
thinks of the present alone, regardless of the past or future. 
This is impossible to a man of pleasure ; it is difficult to the 
man of business, and is in some degree attainable by the phi- 
losopher. Happy were we all bom philosophers — all bom 
with a talent of^ thus dissipating our own cares by spreading 
them upon all mankind. — Goldsmith, 

There are but two means in the world of gaining by other 
men — ^by being either agpreeable or useful. 

Artificial modesty disparages a woman's real virtue as muck 
as the use of paint does the natural complexion. 

It is a common fault never to be satisfied with our fortune^ 
nor dissatisfied with our understanding RochefoucauU. 

A prison is a ^rave to bury men alive. — Myn&hul, 

A titled nobility is the most undisputed progeny of feudal 
barbarism. — Sir James Mackintosh, 

The worthiest people are the most injured by slander ; as 
we usuall;^ find that to be the best fruit wliich the birds have 
been pecking at. — Swijt, 

A miser grows rich by seeming poor, an extravagant man 
growB poor by seeming rich. — Snemtone. 

There is not greater difference between the living and the 
dead, than between a wise man and a blockhead Aristotle. 

A man who has good judgment has the same advantage 
over men of any other qualificati(Tns whatsoever, as one that 
can see would have over a blind man of ten times the strength. 
— Steele. 
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THE IRISH MIDWIFE. — Par* IL 


Tk* TilUga of Billjoomdj; wm m pleMant > iiltle pl&oe a* 
MW might Willi to ie« of s numnsr'B dkj. To be sure, like 
an other frith nllagei, it wu remarkable Tor a auperfluiC; of 


without them. It coniiited priaeipallj of one long 
which TOO entered fironatbe nortb-irnt lide b; ooe of those 
old-faa&on«d bridgM, the archeg of which were moch more 
■kin to the Gothic than the Roman. Moat of thebouaea were 
of tDnd, t, few of itoiie, one or two of which ^d the honour 
of beinc ilated on the front side of the roof, and maticallj 
thatched on the back, whera ostentation was not naceatarj. 
two or tlu^et shopi, a bb«r»l iprinklinir of publio- 
ifA a Uttb out of the t«wii, KodtntM dlWd»- 


gathered into a little gutter . 


mtre. A few little b7»;ltreato 

1 IVom the main one, which wu 
.• to the north-west by a ponnd, 
.n a ihUIow stream, that was 
1 it crossed the road. A crasy 


itiquatod mill, all covered and cobnebbed with grey mealj 
dust, stood about a couple of bncdrad yards out of tho 
town, to which two Btrafgliog rows of honset, that looked 
like an abortive street, led yon. Tbis mill wu surrounded by 
a green common, which was again hemmed in hj a fine river, 

that ran ronod ie '-- "-- ' ■"- "■- "- ■-'— uj 

arch of the b: ~ 

little behind, . ,, 

aforesud common, stood a rather neat-lookii^ whitish oaUn, 
with about bAlf a rood of garden behind it. '* — '~' 


immon, wmcn was agam nemmea m oj a nne nver, 
onad in a curviog line i^ont nnder the hoDchbacked 
le bridge we mentioned at the beginnii^. Now, a 
ud, or rather above thi* mil], on the udrt of tha 
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small, and consisted merely of a sleeping-room and kit- 
chen. On one side of the door there vfas a window, open- 
ing on hinges ; and on tho outside, to the right as you en- 
tered the house, there was placed a large stone, about four 
feet hieh, backed by a sloping mound of earth, so graduated 
as to allow a person to ascend the stone without any difficul- 
ty. In thii cMin lived Rose Moan* the Midwife ; and we need 
scarcely inform our readers that the stone in question was 
her mounting-stone, by which she was enabled to place herself 
on pillion or crupper, as the case happened, when called out 
upon her usual avocation. 

Rose was what might be called a Jiahoolagh, or portly wo- 
man, with a eood-humoured set of Milesian features ; that 
is to say, a pair of red, broad cheeks, a well-set nose, allowing 
for the disposition to turn up, and two black twinkling eyes, 
with a mellow expression that betokened good nature, and a 
peculiar description of knowing profetsional humour that is 
never to be met with in any but a Midwife. Rose was dressed 
in a red flannel petticoat, a warm cotton sack or wrapper, 
which pinned easily over a large bust, and a comfortable 
woollen shawl. She always wore a long-bordered morning 
cap, over which, while travelling, she pinned a second shawl 
of Scotch plaid ; and to protect her from the cold night air, 
she enfolded her precious person in a deep blue cloak of the 
true indigo tint. On her head, over cloak and shawl and 
morning cap, was fixed a black " splush hat," with the leaf 
strapped down by her ears on each side, so that in point of 
fact sne cared little how it blew, and never once dreamed that 
such a process as that of Raper or Mackintosh was necessary 
to keep the liege subjects of these realms warm and water- 
proof, nor that two systems should exist in Ireland so strongly 
antithetical to each other as those of Raper and Father 
Mathew. 

Having thus given a brief sketch of her local habitation 
and personal appearance, we shall transfer our readers to 
the house of a young new -married farmer named Keho, who 
lived in a distant part of the parish. Keho was a comfort- 
able fellow, Ml of good nature and credulity ; but his wife 
happened to be one of the sharpest, meanest, most suspicions, 
and miserable devils that ever was raised in good-humoured 
Ireland. Her voice was as sharp and her heart as cold as 
an icicle; and as for her tongue, it was incessant and in- 
terminable. Were it not that her husband, who, though 
good-natured, was Hery and resolute when provoked, exer- 
cised a firm and salutary control over her, she would have 
starved both him and her servants into perfect skeletons. 
And what waa still worse, with a temper that was vindic- 
tive and tyranxucal, she affected to be religions, and upon 
those who did not know her, actnallj attempted to pass 
herself off as a saint. 

One night, abont ten or twelve months after his mar- 
riage, honest Corny Keho came out to the bam, where slept 
his two farm servants, named Phil Hannigan and Bamy 
Casey. He had been sitting by himself, compoship^ his mind 
for a calm nlght'j sleep, or probably for a cnrtam lecture, 
by taking a contemplative whiff of the pipe, when the ser- 
vant wench, with a certain air of hurry. Importance, and 
authority, entered the kitchen, and informed nim that Rose 
Moan must immediately be sent for. 

** The misihress isn t well, Masther, an' the sooner she's 
sint for, the betther. So mind my words, sir, if you plaise, 
an' pack aff either Phil or Bamy for Rose Moan, an' I 
hope I won't have to ax it again— hem!" 

Dandy Keho — for so Corny was called, as being remark- 
able for his slovenliness — started up hastily, and having 
taken the pipe out of his mouth, was about to place it on 
the hob; but reflecting that the whiff could not much re- 
tard him in the delivery of his orders, he sallied out to the 
bam, and knocked. 

•• Who's there ? Lave that, wid you, unless yon wish to 
be shotted." This was followed by a loud laugh from within. 

"Boys, get up wid all haste: it's the misthress. Phil, 
•addle Hollowback and fly — (puff)— fly in a jiffy for Rose 
Moan ; an' do you, Bamy, clap a baok-sugaun — (puff) — 
an iobersides, an' be aff for the Misthress's mother — 

(puff.)* 
Both were dressing themselves before he had concluded, 

and in a very few minutes were off in different directions, 

each according to the orders he had received. With Bamy 

we have nothing to do, unless to say that ho lost little tiite 

in bringing.Bfrs Keho's mother to her aid ; but as Phil is gone 

far ft mach i&ore important chftracter, we beg oar riders tQ 1 


return with us to the cabin of Rose Moan, who is now fast 
asleep ; for it is twelve o'clock of a beautiful moonlight night, 
in the pleasant month of August. Tap-tap. ** Is Mrs Moan at 
home? ' In about half a minute her warm good-looking face, 
enveloped in flannel, is protruded from the window. 

" Wno's that, in Goas name?" The words in italics were 
added, lest the message might be one from the fairies. 

" I'm Dandy Keho's servant — one of them, at any rate — 
an' my Misthress has got a stitch in her side — ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" Aisy, avick — so, she's down^ thin — aisy — I'll be wid you 
like a bow out of an arrow. Put your horse over to * the 
stone,' an* have him ready. The Lord bring her over her 
difiiculties, any way, amin I" 

She then pulled in her head, and in about three or four 
minutes sallied out, dressed as we have described her ; and 
having placed herself on the crupper, cooU v put her right arm 
round Phil's body, and desired mm to ride on with all possi- 
ble haste. 

" Push an, avouchal* push an — time's precious at all timc«;, 
but on business like this every minute is worth a life. But 
there's always one comfort, that God is marciful. Push 
forrid, avick." 

" Never fear, Mrs Moan. If it's in Hollowback, bedad 
Pm the babe that '11 take it out of him. Come, ould Hack- 
ball, trot out — you don't know the message you're an, nor 
who you're carryin'." 

" Isn't your misthress — ^manin' the Dandy's wife — a daugh- 
ther of omd Fitzy Finnegan's, the schrew of Glendhu ?" 

" Faith, you may say that. Rose, as we all know to our 
cost. Be me song, she does have us sometimes that you mi^ht 

see through us ; an' only for the masther ^but, dang it, no 

matther — she's down now, poor woman, an' it's not just the 
time to be rakin' up her failuis." 

" It is not, an' God mark you to grace for aayin* so. At a 
time like this we must forget every thing, only to do the 
best we can for our fellow-creaturea. What ar« yon lookin* 
at, avick ?** 

Now, this question naturally arose from the fact that honest 
Phil had been, during their short conversation, peering keenly 
on each aide of him, as if he expected an apparition to rise 
from every furze-bush on the common. The tmth is, be was 
almost proverbial for his terror of ghosts and fairies, and all 
supernatural visitants whatever ; but upon this occasion liis 
fears arose to a painful height. In consequence of the popular 
belief, that, when a midwife is sent for, the Good People 
throw every possible obstraction in her way, either by lam- 
ing the horse, if she rides, or by disqualifying the guide from 
performing his duty as such, rhil, however, felt ashamed to 
avow his fears on these points, but still could not help un- 
consciously turning the conversation to the very topic he 
ought to have avoided. 

•* What war you looking at, avick ?" 

** Why, bedad, there appeared something there beyant, 
like a man, onlv it was darker. But be this and be t£at — 
hem, ehem ! — if I could get my hands on him, whatsomever 
he"- — 

"Hushth, boy, hould your tongue: you don't know but 
it's the very word you war goin' to say might do us harm." 

** — Whatsomever he is, that I'd give him a lift on Hollowback 
if he happened to be any poor fellow that stood in need of it. 
Oh I the sorra word I was goin' to say against any thing or 
any body." 

" You're right, dear. If you knew as much as I could tdl 
you — push an — ^you'd have a dhrop o' sweat at the ind of 
every hair on your head." 

" Be my song, I'm tould you know a power o' quare things, 
Mrs Moan ; an' if all that's said is thrue, you sartinly do." 

Now, had. Mrs Moan and her heroic guide passed'throagfa 
the village of Ballycomaisv, the latter would not have felt 
his fears so strong upon him. The road, however, along 
which they were now going was a grass-grown kohreen, that 
led them from behind her cabin through a waste and lonely 
part of the country ; and as it was a saving of better tlian 
two miles in point of distance, Mrs Moan would not hear of 
their proceeding by any other dii#Dtion. The tenor of her 
conversation, however, was fast bringing Phil to the st&te 
she so graphically and pithily described. 

** What's your name?" she asked. 

** Phil Hannigan, a son of fat Phil's of Balnasaggart, sm* 
a cousin to Paddy who lost a finger in the Gat»y (Ovemsey) 
wars." 

«' i know. Well, Phil, in throtb the bairt 'vd §Uni 
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stalks o* barlej upon your head, if you heard all I could 
mintion." 

Phil instinctively put his hand up and pressed down his hat, 
as if it had been disposed to fly from off his head. 

" Hem I ahem ! >Vhy, I'm tould it's wonderfuL But is it 
thme, Mrs Moan, that you have been brought on business to 
some o' the** — here Phil looked about him cautiously, and 
lowered his Yoice to a whisper — " to some o* the fairy women ?'* 
" Hustb, man alive — ^what the sorra timpted you to call 
them anything but the Good People ? This day's Thursday — 
God stand betune us an' harm. No, Phil, 1 name nobody. 
Bat there was a woman, a midwife — ^mind, avick, that I don't 
say who she was — ^may be I know why too, an' may be it would 

be as much as my life is worth** 

" Aisey, Mrs Moan 1 God presarve us 1 what is that tall 
thing l^ere to the right!*' — and he commenced the Lord's 
Prayer in Irish as fast as he could get out the words. 

"Why, don't you see, boy, its a fir-tree, but sorra movin* 
it's movin." 

** Ay, faiz, an' so it is ; bedad I thought it was gettin' taller 
an' taller. Ay I— hut I it is only a tree.** 

** Well, dear, there was a woman, an' she was called away 
one night by a little gentleman dressed in green. Ill tell you 
the story some time — only this, that havin' done her duti^, an* 
tack no payment, she was called out the same night to a neigh- 
bour's wife, an* a purtier boy you couldn't see than she left 
behind her. But it seems she happened to touch one of his 
eyes wid a hand that had a taste of their panado an it ; an* 
as the child g^ew \}p, everv one wondhered to hear him speak 
of the multitudes o thim that he seen in all directions. Well, 
my dear, he kept never sayin' anything to them until one day 
when he was in the fair of Ballycomaisy, that he saw them 
whippin'away meal and cotton and butther, an' everything that 
they thought serviceable to thorn ; so you see he could hould in 
no longer, an' says he to a little fellow that was very active 
an' thievish among them, ' Why diiv you take what doesn't 
belong to you ?' says he. The little fellow looked up at him" — 
" God be about us, Rose, what is that white thing goin' along 
the ditch to the left of us ?" 

" It's a sheep, don't you see ? Faiz, I believe you're cow- 
ardly at night* 
" Ay, faix, an* so it is, but it Iboked very quare somehow." 
" — An* says he, ' How do you know that ?' ' Bekase I see 
yon all,' says the other. ' An' which eye do you see us all 
wid ?' says he again. * Why, wid the left,' says the boy. 
Wid that he gave a short whiff of a blast up into the eye, an' 
from that day not a stime the poor boy was never able to see 
wid it. No, Phil, I did'nt say it was myself~^l named nobody.** 
" An*, Mrs Moan, is it thrue that you can put the dughaughs 
upon them that trate their wives badly ?'* 

" Whisht, Phil. When you marry, keep your timper 

that's all You knew long Ned Donnelly ?" 

" Ay, bedad, sure enough ; there was quare things said 
about * " Push an, avick, push an ; for who knows how 

some of us is wanted ? You have a good masther, I believe, 
Phil ? It's poison the same Ned would give me if he could. 
Posh an, dear." 

Phil felt that he had got his answer. The abrupt mystery 
of her manner and her curt alluffons left him little indeed to 
guess at. In this wav did the conversation continue, Phil fe- 
loniously filching, as he thoug'ht, from her ovm lips, a corro- 
boration of the various knowledge and extraordinary powers 
which she was believed to possess, and she ingeniously feed- 
ing his credulity, merely by enigmatical hints* and masked 
allusions ; for although sne took care to affirm nothing direct- 
ly or personally of herself, yet ^d she contrive to answer 
mm in such a manner as to confirm every report that had gone 
abroad of the strange purposes she could effect. 

" Phil, wasn't there an uncle o' yours up in the Mountain 
Bar that didn't live happily for some time wid his wife ?" 

" I believe so. Rose ; but it was before my time, or any 
way when I was only a young shaver." 

'* An' did yon ever hear how the reconcilement came be- 
tune them ? m 

" No, bedad," replied^Phil, ** I never did ; an' that's no 
wondher, for it was a thing they never liked to spako of." 
** Throth, it's thrue for you, boy. Well, I brought about 

• Push an, dear, push an They're as happy a couple now 

as breaks bread, any way, and that's all they wanted. 
" I'd wager a thirteen it was you did that. Rose." 
'* Hut, gorsoon, hould your tongue. Sure they*re happy 
BOW, I say, whosomever cud it I named nobody, nor I take 


no pride to myfielf, Phil, out o' sich things. Some peopto's 
gifted above others, an' that's all. But, Phil ?" 
" W^ell, ma'am?" 

'* How does the Dandy an* his scald of a wife ftgree? fbr, 
throth, I'm tould she's nothing else." 

" Faix, but middlln* itself. As I tould you, she o/tin liaft 
us as empty as a paper lanthem, wid divil a thhig but the lig^ht 
of a good conscience inside of us. If we pray ourselves, M- 
gorra she'll take care we'll have the fasHn* at first cost ; S6 
that YOU see, ma'am, we hould a devout situation undher her.** 
" An* so that's the way wid you ?" 

" Ay, the downright thruth, an* no mist^e. Why, the 
stirabout she makes would run nine mUes along a deal boord, 
an' scald a man at the far end of it." 

" Throth, Phil, I never like to eo next or near sich wottStt 
or sich places, but for the sake o* the innocent we must forMt 
the guilty. So push an, avick, push an. Who knows but 
it's life an' death wid us ? Have you ne'er a spur on ?*' 
** The divil a spur I tuck time to wait for." 
" Well, afther all, it's not ri^ht to let a messager come for 
a woman like me, widout what is called the Midwife's Spur 
— a spur in the head — ^for it has long been said that one in tho 
head is worth two in the heel, an' so indeed it is,— >on busi- 
ness like this, any way.** 

** Mrs Moan, do you know the Moriartys of Ballaghmore, 
ma am ?" 
«• Which o* them, honey?" 
*« Mick o* the Esker Beg." 

" To be sure I do. A well-favoured dacent fbmily they are, 
an* full o* the world too, the Lord spare it to them." 

*' Bedad, they are, ma'am, a well-favoured* family. Well, 
ma*aro, isn't it odd, but somehow there's neither man, woman, 
nor child in the parish but gives you the good word above all 
the women in it ; but as for a midwife, why, ^I heard my 
aunt say that if ever mother an' child owended their lives t6 
another, she did her and the babby's to you." 

The reader may here perceive that Phil's flattery must havo 
had some peculiar design in it, in connection with the Mori- 
artys, and such indeed was the fact. But we had better al- 
low him to explain matters himself. 

** Well, honey, sure that was but my duty ; but God be 
prtfised for all, for every thing depinds on the Man above. 
She should call in one o' those newfangled women who take 
out their Dispatches fi'om the L^e-in College in Dublin be- 
low ; for you see, Phil, there is sich a place there-i-an' it 
stands to raison that there should be a Fondlin' Hospital be- 
side it, which there is too, they say ; but, honey, what are 
these poor ignorant cratures but new lights, every one o' them, ' 
that a dacent woman's life isn't safe wid ? 

" To be sure, Mrs Moan; an* every one knows they're not 
to be put in comparishment wid a woman like you, that knows 
sich a power. But how does it happen, ma'api, that the 
Moriartys does be spakin* but middlin of you ?" 
" Of me, avick ?" 

" Ay, faix ; I'm tould they spread the mouth at yoti some- 
times, espishily when the people does be talkln' about aH the 
quare things you can do." 

** Well, well, dear, let them have their laugh — ^they may - 
laugh that win, you know. Still one doesn^ Uke to be pro- 
voked — ^no indeed. " 

*' Faix, an' Mick Moriarty has a purty daughther, Mrs 
Moan, an' a purty penny he can give her, by ail accounts. 
The nerra one o' myself but would be glad to put my comedher 
on her, if I knew how. I hope you find yourself aisey on your 
sate, ma'am?" 

** I do, honey. Let them talk, Phil, let them talk ; it may 
•come their turn yet — ^only I didn't expect It fVom them. You ! 
hut, avick, what ohancewoiUd you have with Mick Moriarty*8 
daughther?" 

" Ay, every chance an' sartinty too, if some one that I 
know, and that everv one that knows her, respeots, would 
only rive me a lift. There's no use in eomin' about the bush, 
Mrs Moan — ^bedad it's yourself I mune. You could do it. 
An', whisper, betune you and me it would be only sarvin' 
them right, in regard of the way they spake of you — sayin', 
indeed, an' galivantin' to the world that yon know no more 
than another woman, an' that ould Pol Doolin of Ballyma- 
gowan knows oceans more than you do." 

This was perhaps as artful a plot as could be laid for en- 
gaging the assistance of Mrs Moan in Phil's design upon 

* Thli term in Ireland meam *■ handsome**—" tood-looUi^'* 
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Morlarty's daughter. He knew perfectly well that she woald 
not, miiesB strongly influenced, lend herself to any thing of 
the kind between two persons whose circumstances in life dif- 
fered so widely as those of a respectable farmer's daughter 
with a ffood portion, and a penniless labourinff boy. With 
rreat aSroitness, therefore, he oontriyed to exate her preju- 
oioes against them by the most successful arguments he could 
possibly use, namelj, a contempt for her imputed knowledge, 
and praise of her rival. Still sne was in the habit of acting 
ooolly, and less from impulse than from a shrewd knowledge 
of the best way to sustain her own reputation, without un- 
dertaJune too much. 

** Wed, honey, an' so you wish me to assist you ? Maybe 
I oonld do it, and maybe — But push an, dear, moTO him an ; 
woU Uiink of it, an' spake more about it some other time. 
I mutt think of what's atore me now — so more, move, acushia ; 
posh an." 

Much conyersation of the same nature took place between 
tfaem, in which each bore a somewhat characteristic part ; for 
to say truth, Phil was as knowing a " boy" as you might wish 
to become acquainted with. In Rose, however, he had a 
woman of no ordinary shrewdness to encounter ; and the con- 
sequence was, that each after a little more chat began to un- 
derstand the other a little too well to render the topic of the 
Moriartys, to which Phil again reverted, so interesting as it 
had becQQ. Rose soon saw that Phil was only a plasthey, or 
sweetener, and only ** soothered" her for his own purposes ; 
and Phil perceived that Rose understood his tactics too well 
to render any further tampering with her vanity either safe or 
successful. 

At lens:th they arrived at Dandjr Keho's house, and in a 
moment the Dandy himself took her in his arms, and, placing 
hat gently on the ground, shook hands with and cordially 
welcomed her. It is very sinpdar, but no less true, that the 
moment a midwife enters the house of her patient, she always 
uses the plural number, whether speaking in her own person 
or in that of the former. 

" You're welcome, Rose, an' Fm proud an' happjr to see 
yon here, an' it'll mak^poor Bridget strong, an give her 


nrage, to know you're near her.*' 

'* now are we, bandy ? how are we, avick ?" 

" Oh, bedad, middlia , wishin' very much for you of coorse, 

1 1 hear" 


<• 


Well, honor, iro away now. I have some words to say 
great vartne in it. 


afore I go in. 


sarve us, maybe— a charm it is that has 


The Dandy then withdrew to the bam, where the male por- 
tion of the family were staying until the uUimatum should be 
known. A good bottle of potteen, however, was circulating 
among them, for every one knows that occasions of this na- 
ture usually generate a festive and hospitable spirit. 

Rose now went round the house in the direction from east 
to west, stopping for a diort time at each of the windows, 
which she marked with the sign of the cross five times ; that 
Is to say, once at each comer and once in the middle. At 
eaoh corner also of the house she signed the cross, and re- 
ptftted the following words or charm : — 

The ftmr Evi&gels and the four Diiines, 

God blew the moon an us when it thinee. 

New moon,* true moon, God blew me, 

God bloM thb house an' this fiunily. 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, an* John, 

God bicai the bed that die Uca on. 

God bleat the manger where Chriat waa bom. 

An* lave J07 an* comfort here in the mom. 

8t Bridget an* 8t Patridc, an* the holy ipouae. 

Keep the ftiriea for ever for from this house. Anen. 
Glora yea, Glora yea, Qlora yea yeelish, 
Glora n'ahlr, Glora n'vac, Glora n' spirid neer. Amen. 

These are the veritable words of the charm, which she ut- 
tered in the manner and with the forms aforesaid. Having 
oonoluded them, she then entered into the house, where we 
leave her for a time with our best wishes. 

In the bam the company were very merry. Dandy himself 
b^g as pleasant as any of them, unless when his brow be- 
came shaded hj the very natural anxiety for the welfare of 
his wife and cmld, whidi from time to time returned upon him. 
Stories were told, sonn sung, and jokes passed, afi full of 

good nature and not a Uttle fun, some of it at the expense of 
le Dand^ himself, who laughed at and took it all in good part. 
An occasional hulUHn came out through a servant maid, that 
matters were just the same way ; a piece of intelligence which 


* If It did not happen to be newmoon, the words were ** good moon," kc. 


damped Keho's mirth considerablv. At length he himself was 
sent for by the Midwife, who wished to speak witb him at 
the door. 

« I hope there's nothing like danger, Rose?" 

" Not at all, honey ; but the tmth is, we want a seventh 
son who isn't left-handed." 

" A seventh son I Why, what do you want him for ?** 

** Why, dear, just to give her three shakes in his arms ;— 
it never fails." 

" Bedad, an' that's fortunate ; for there's Mickey M*Sorley 
of the Broad Bog's a seventh son, an' he's not two gunshots 
from this." 

"Well, aroon, hurry off one or two o' the boys for him, and 
tell Phil, if he makes haste, that I'll have a word to say to 
him afore I go" This intimation to Phil put feathers to his 
heels ; for from the moment that he and Baroy started, he 
did not once cease to go at the top of his speed. It followed 
as a matter of course that honest Mcky M^SorelT dressed 
himself and vras back at Keho's house before the family 
believed it possible the parties could have been there. This 
ceremony of getting a seventh son to shake the sick woman, 
in cases where difficulty or danger may be apprehended, is one 
which frequently occurs in remote parts of toe country.^ To 
be sure, it is only a form, the man merely taking her in his 
arms, and moving her gently three times. The writer of 
this, when voung, saw it performed with his own eyes, as the 
saying is ; but in his case the man was not a seventh son, for 
no such person could be procured. When this difficulty arises, 
any man who has the character of being lucky, provided he 
is not married to a red-haired wife, may bfe called in to give 
the three shakes. In other and more dangerous cases Rose 
would send out persons to gather half a dozen heads of blast- 
ed barley ; ana having stripped them of the black fine pow- 
der with whidi they were covered, she would administer it in 
a little new milk, and this was alwavs attended by the best 
effects. It is somewhat surprising that the whole Faculty 
should have adopted this singular medicine in cases of similar 
difficulty, for in truth it is that which is now administered 
under the more scientific name of Ergot of rye. 

In the case before us, the seventh son sustained his reputa- 
tion for good luck. In about three quarters of an hour 
Dandy was called in ** to kiss a strange young gintleman that 
wanted to see him." This was an agreeable ceremony to 
Dandy, as it always is, to catch the first glimpse of one's own 
first-bom. On entering he found Rose sitting beside the bed 
in all the pomp of authority and pride of success, bearing the 
infknt in her arms, and dandling it up and down, more from 
habit than any necessity that then existed for doing so. 

" Well," sud she, " here we are all safe and sound, God 
willin' ; an' if you're not the father of as purty a young man 
as ever I lud eyes on, I'm not here. Corny ILeho, come an' 
kiss your son, I say." 

Corny advance<j, somewhat puzxled whether to laugh or 
cry, ana taking the diild up with a smile, he kissed it fire 
times— for that is the mystic number — and as he placed it 
once more in Rose's arms, there was a solitary tear on its 
cheek. 

" Arra, ffo an' idss your wife, man alive, an' tell her to 
have a good heart, an' to be as kind to all her fellow-creatures 
as God nas been to her this night. It isn't upon this world 
the heart oug^ht to be fixed, for we see how small a thing an' 
how short a time can take us out of it." 

" Oh, bedad," sud Dandy, who had now recovered the 
touch of feeling excited by the child, *' it would be too bad if 
I'd grudge her a smack." He accordingly stooped, and 
kissed her ; but, truth to confess, he did it with a very cool 
and business-lUce air. '* I know," he proceeded, " that she'll 
have a heart like a jyant, now that the son is come." 

" To be sure she will, an' she must ; or if not, Fll play the 
sorra, an* break things. Woll, well, let her get strength a 
bit first, an* rest and quiet ; an' in the mean time get the 
groanin'-malt ready, until every one in the house drinks the 
health of the stranger. My sowl to happiness, but he's a bom 
beautv. The nerra Keho of you all ever was the uquails of 
what hell be yet, plaise God. Troth, Corny, he has daddy's 
nose upon him, any how. Ay, you may laugh ; but, faix, it's 
thrue. You may take with him, you may own to him, any 
where. Arra, look at that ! My soul to happiness, if one 
e^g's liker another 1 Eh, my posey ! Whore was it, alanna? 
Ay, you're there, my duck 0' diiamonds ! Troth, youll be the 
flower o' tlie flock, so you will. An' now, Mrs Keho, honey, 
we'll lav^ you to yourself awhile, till we thrate these poor 
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entanB of 8«rTmt8 ; the likes o* them ooehtn't to be over- 
looked ; an* mdeed they did feel a great dale itself, poor things, 
aboat TOO ; an' moreoTer they'll be longin' of ooorse to see 3ie 
darlin here." 

Sirs Ksho*s mother and Rose superintended the birth-treat 
between them. It is unnecessary to say that the young men 
and girls had their own sly fun upon the occasion ; and now 
that Dandy's Mprehension of danger was over, he joined in 
their mirth with as mnch glee as any of them. This being 
orer, they all retired to rest ; and honest Mickey M'Sorley 
went home rerr Meartw* in consequence of Dandy's grateful 
sense of the aidf be had rendered his wife. The next morning 
Rose, after dressing the infant and performing all the nsuiS 
dnties that one expected from her, took her leave in these 
words: — 

*'Now, Mrs Keho, Ood bless yon an' yours, and take care 
of jourself. 1*11 see you agin on Sunday next, ^^hen it's to be 
christened. UntU then, throw out no dirty wather before sun- 
rise or afther sunset; an' when Father MoUoy is goin' to 
ehristen it, let Corny t^ him not to forget to christen it 
9gaaut the fairies, an' thin itll be safe. Good bye, ma'am ; 
•a' look yon to her, Mrs Finnegan," said she, adcvessing her 
patient's mother, <* an' bamight 2aM till I see all agafau" 


THE MINSTREL'S WALK. 

BT J. U. U. 
(To the eM Iridi air of *■ Btdh mid a gol n pofs ns mbm.**) 

Green hflls of the wott, where I carolled aloag 
hi tbe Mayday of Ufe.wlth my harp and my aong, 
Tbongh the winter of ttme o'er my tpMt hath rolled. 
And the breast of the vinatrel la weary and coU ; 
Tbongh no more by tboae ftmous old haunts shall 1 stray. 
Once tbe themes of my song, and the guides of my way. 
That eatdh had Its story, and true-hearted friend, 
Beftm I target ye, lift's Journey shall end I 

Oh, 'twas Joy bi the prhne of life's morning to go 
On the tracks of Clan Connell, led on by Hugh Roe, 
O'er th« hlU of Kdaoorran, renowned Balllmote, 
By the Boyle, or by Newport, all pany of note. 
Where the ibe their Tiln armaments haughtily kept ; 
But the Ibot of th* avenger went by while they slept : 
The hUls told no tale, but the night-cloud was red. 
And the Mends of the Sasscnagh quaked at their tread. 

By tbe pUns of Bath Onghan. fields flkmous of yore. 
Though stroni^old and seat of the kingly no more. 
By Tulok and Tooaona, hlU, valley, and plain. 
To grey BalHntubber, O'Connors' domain ; 
While ages rolled badcwards in lengthened array. 
In sons and old story, the long summer day ; 
And ckmd-Uke the glories of Coonaught rolled by, 
IW they sank In the horrors of grim Athenry ! 

Throosh the heaths of KUtulla^ kind, simple, though mde. 
To Aettdn'i bright waters, where WlUesborough stood, 
BaUfailough then spoke welcome from many a door. 
Where Mniles Ut kind fines that now smile no more ; 
Then away to the M6yne, o'er the moon of Mayo, 
Mil onward, stDl welcomed by hl^ and by low, 
Blake, Bvrke, and O'MaUey, Lynch, Kirwan, and Browne, 
By tacat , lake, mountain, through Tillage and town. 


Then kind were the voices that greeted my way, 
"Twaa OMtfes/tt^yb'lle at closing of day. 
When young hearts beat lightly, and labour was done. 
For Joy tracked my steps, as Ught Mlows the sun ; 
I had take ftar the hamlet, and news fiv the hall. 
And tbe tone of old times, erer welcome to all. 
The pfaise of thy glory, dear land of the west ; 
But thy pcalaes are stUl, and thy kind bosoms rest ! 

My Meering rest with yov, dear friends, though no more 
Budl tfio poor and the weary n^oioe at your door ; 
Thoogh fflta stars to yoor homes I have seen you depart, 
MB ye Hts, O ye live In each vein of my heart. 
StIU die Bgbt of your looks on my darkneas is thrown, 
StUl your Toiees breathe round me when weary and lone ; 
Like shadca ye come bade with eadi feeling old strain. 
But the world shall ne'er look on your equals again* 


The difference between a rich man and a poor man is thl^ — 
the former eats when he pleases, the latter when ho can get 
it — air W. Raleigh. 


APOLOGUES AND FABLES FROM FOREIGJN 

LANGUAGES. 

CTrameUuedfir the Irish Petmy JoumaL) 

No. VI THE REMORSE OF A NIGHT. 

Thb last night of the year was about to expire ; the winds, 
after a day of storminess, had subsided into slumber; tho 
white earth laj outspread, like a shrouded map, under the 
moon; and innumerable stars arose out from the remotest 
abysses of heayen, twinkling as brightly as though they had 
but then begun their existence, and were never to suffer im- 
pairment. £leyen o'clock had tolled from the tower of an 
ancient Gothic church ; )uid as the vibrations died away on 
the transparent air, an Old Man drew nigh to the window of 
a dark room in the desolate dwelling of which he had lon^ 
been the solitary tenant, and cast his dull despairful eyes up- 
wards towards the immoreable firmament, and from thence 
down on the blank waste of the earth, and then breathed a 
g^aning prayer, that those eyes might never survey that fir- 
mament or that earth again. Wretched was he, in truth, 
that Old Man, beyond all parallel and beyond all coa^lation — 
for his grave lay open for him, as it seemed, by his side ; it 
was thinly covered over, not by the fiowers of x outh, but br 
ihe snows of Age ; and when, heartsick of the sight, he lookecl 
away from it into himself, he saw that the sole fruits that he 
had gathered firom a long and eventful life were sins, regrets, 
and maladies — a decayed body, a plague-smitten soul, a bo- 
som full of bitterness, and an old age full of remorse. The 
beautiful days of his youth now came i^ain before him like 
ghosts, and resummoned to his remembrance the cheerful 
morning upon which his venerable father had first placed 
him upon the great Cross-road of Life — a road which, trod- 
den on the right hand, conducts the pilgrim along the noon- 
day path of virtue into a spacious, joyous land, abounding 
in sunbeams, harvests, and angelic spirits, but which, followed 
on the left, betrays him through lampless and miry ways, into 
the rueful wildernesses of Vice, where serpents for ever swarm, 
and pestilence chokes the atmosphere, and to quench his burn- 
ing thirst the sluggish black nvers yield hSm but slime and 
poison. 

Alas ! the serpents were now coiled about him — the poison 
was rilline through his heart ! Alas for him 1 he knew too 
well which road he had chosen — where he was — and what he 
must undergo — ^for eternity — for eternity ! 

With an anguish, with an agony, with a despair, that lan- 
guage cannot even faintly pourtray, he uplifted his withered 
arms towards heaven, clasped his hands, and cried aloud, 
O ! give me back, give me back my youth ! O ! my father, 
lead me once more to the Cross-road, that I may once more 
choose, and this time choose with foreknowledge I 

But his cries wasted themselves idly upon the frozen air, 
for his father was no more, and his youth was no more — both 
had alike long, long ago evanished, never to reappear. He 
knew this, and he wept — ^yes, that miserable old man wept ; 
but his tears relieved him not ; they were like drops of not 
lava, for they trickled from a burning brain. 

He looked forth, and he saw flitting lights— wills-o'-tlie- 
wisp — dancing over the morasses and becoming extinguished 
in the burial-grounds; and he said. Such were my riotous 
davs of folly I He again looked forth, and he beheld a star 
fall firom heaven to earth, and there melt away in blackness 
that left no trace behind, and he said, I am that star ! — and 
with that .woefiil thought were torn open anew the leprous 
wounds in his bosom which the serpents that clung around 
him would never suffer to bo healed. 

His morbid imagination, wandering abroad till it touched 
on tile confines of frenzy, showed him figures of sleep-walkers 
traversing Uke shadows the roofs of the houses : — the chimneys 
widened into furnaces vomiting forth flames and monsters — 
the windmills lifted up their giant arms, and threatened to 
crush him — and a forgotten spectre, left behind in a deserted 
charnel-house, glared on him with a horrible expression of 
malignity, and then mocked his terror by assuming his 
features. 

On a sudden there flowed out upon the air a deep, rich, and 
solemn stream of music. It came from the steeple of the old 
Gothic church, as the bolls announced the birih of the new 
year, for it was now the twelfth hour. Its cadences fell with 
a thrilling distinctness upon the car and the heart of the Old 
Man ; and every tone in the melody, through the agency of 
that mysterious power which sound possesses of re-asscmbling 
within the forsaken halls of the soul images long departed^ 
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brought before his mind some past scene of his life, rind as a 

Eanoramic picture. Again he looked roimd upon the lucid 
orizon and orer the frosted earth ; and he thought on the 
opportunities he had forfeited-.4he warnings he hadsligbted — 
the examples he had scoffed at. He thought upon the friends 
of bis youth, and how they, better and more fortunate than 
he, were now good men, at peace with themselves — ^teachers 
of wisdom to others, fathers of blessed families, torchlights 
tfbr the world — and he exclaimed. Oh I and I also, had I but 
willed it, I also might, like theai, h&re seen with tearless 
eves, with tranquil heart, this night depart into etemitT ! 
(5h, my dear father — my dear, dear mother ! I, even I, might 
haTC been now huipy, had I but hearkened to your affectionate 
admonitions~haa I but chosen to profit by the blessings which 
on every returning New Year's Mom like this your tenderness 
led you to Invoke on my head I 

Amid thase feverish reminiscenees of his youth, it appeared 
to him as though the spectre which had assumed his features 
in the dbameUhouse gradually approached nearer and nearer 
to him-.*losing, however, as it aavanced, one trait after an- 
other of its spectral character — ^till at length, as if under the 
dominion of that supernatural influence which on the last 
night of the old year is popularly said to compel even the 
Dead to undergo a change of form, it took the appearance of 
a living young man— the same young man that he nad himself 
been fifty years before. 

He was unable to gaxe anjr longer : he covered his face 
with his hands ; and, as the blistering tears gushed from his 
eyes, he sank down, powerless and trembling, on his knees — 
and again he cried out, as if his heart woulabreak, O \ come 
back to me, lost days of my youth I — come back, come back 
to me once more ! 

And the supplication of the Penitent was not made in vain, 
for they came back to him, those days of his youth, but not 
yet lost! He started from his bed—the blue moonbeams 
were shining in through the windoi^s — the midnight chimes 
were announcing the beginning of a new year. Yes I — all had 
been but an appalling aream>-all, exc^t his sins and trans- 
gressions : these, alas ! were but too real, for conscience, 
even in sleep, is a futhful monitor. But he was still young — 
he had not grown old in iniquity — and with tears of repent- 
ance he thanked God for havmg, even bv means of so terrific 
a vision, awakened in his heart a feeling of horror for the 
criminal career he had been pursuing, and Tor having revealed 
to him in that glimpse of a land full of sunbeams, harvests, 
and angelic spirits, tne blissful goal in which, if he pleased, 
the path of his existence might yet terminate. 

Youthful reader ! on which of these two paths art thou ? 
On the right-hand path? Go forward, thea, with the bless- 
ing of thy Maker, and fear nothing ! On the left-hand path ? 

If so, pause : be forewarned — turn while yet thou mayest 

retrace thy steps — ^make a happier choice ! I will pray that 
the terrors of this ghastly Dream mav not hereafter be arrayed 
in judgment against thee ! Alas for thee, if the time ever 
come when thou shalt call aloud in thy despair, Come back, 
ve precious days of my youth I—unUke the dreamer, thou wUt 

but be mocked by the barren echo of thine own lamentation 

the precious days of thy youth will never, never come back to 
thee* M. 


TEETOTALLERS AND TOPERS. 

It is not a little curious, and perhaps not a little.ailmsing In 
its way, to mark the feelings with which these two very dif- 
ferent classes contemplate each other. The introduction of 
teetotallism was a thing for which the toper was wholly 
unprepared. It was a thing of which, a priori, he could have 
formed no conception-..a thing of whidi he never dreamt. 
It therefore took him quite by surprise ; and when it came, 
his opinion of it was, and to this good hour is, that it is one 
of the most absurd and monstrous ideas that ever entered 
into the human head. 

That a class of men should arise who would forswear the 
use of those exhilarating stimulants in which he himself so 
much delighted — ^that there should ever appear on the face 
of the earth such an ass as the man who would refuse a glass 
of generous liquor when offered him, is to him a thing sur- 
passing belief; and In fact he does not, or rather will not, 
believe in it. He iiwists upon it that it is all humbug, 
and that its professors, the professors of teetotallism, may 
sa^ what they please, but that they can and do take their 
dnnk as f^neely as he does -, the only real difference being, that 


they take theirs secretly. No evidence whatever will convince 
him thafr it is otherwise, or at least will induce him to adout 
that it is so. He is, in short, determined not to believe in so 
monstrous a doctrine. 3ut should conviction at any time be 
too strong for him, he then falls back on the consolatory be- 
lief that it cannot long prevail — ^that it will not, can not 
stand. An association whose rules should enjoin every mem- 
ber idways to walk backwards instead of forwards, or which 
should ei^oin any other equally ridiculous absurditv, might 
live and prosper ; but teetotallism, the abstaining m>m the 
dear potations — ^no, no, that cannot stand any time—ridicu- 
lous, impossible — not in the nature of things. 

As might be expected, the toper entertains a most oordlsl 
hatred of the teetotaller ; he abhors him, and detests his 
principles — he in fact cannot hear him spoken of with any de- 
gree of patience. Oh, what a triumph to him when he catches 
a teetotaller tripping ! With what delight he treasures up 
anecdotes of. backsliding on the part of the professors of ab- 
stinence 1 And of such anecdotes he has a large store ; for 
he is constantly on the look-out for them, and is not Tery par- 
ticular on the score of authenticity. With what glee he re- 
lates these anecdotes to his club ! and with what gtee his club 
listens to the edifying and refreshing relation 1 They will 
chuckle over a story of this kind for a month. Nor, m the 
matter of anecdote, is the teetotaller a whit behind his unre- 
generated brother. The two parties, in fact, carry on a war 
of anecdote against each other — ^the tetotaller's being stories of 
ruin and misery resulting fVom dissipation — ^the toper *s, face- 
tious little tales of hypocrisy and backsliding. Both collect 
their anecdotes with great industry, and propagate them with 
great zeal and diligence. 

The toper's attitude, as regards the teetotaller, is of course 
a hostile one. But it is not a bold one. There is nothing of 
defiance in it, although he sometimes affects it. For although 
he hates the teetotaller, he also stands In awe of him ; being 
oppressed with an awkward consciousness that the latter has 
the right side of the argument, and the weight of general 
opinion is on his side — ^that, in short, the teetotailer is right 
and he is wrong. 

^ This consciousness gives to his hostili^ a sneaking and 
timid character, and induces him to conmie himself in the 
matter of retaliation to the facetious joke and sly insinuation. 
On more open warfare he dare not venture. The teetotaller 
b thus the assailing party: he takes and keeps the field 
manfully, and with bold front and loud voice dares the toper 
to the combat. The latter, in conscious weakness, shrinks 
at the sound, as do the small animals of the forest when they 
hear the roar of the lion ; and getting out of his way as fa.«t 
as he can, retires to his fastnesses, the drinking-shops, am<l 
hedo^GS himself round with bottles and quart-pots. 

The toper alwavs carefolly eschews any thing like direct 
and open personal contact with the enemy, in the shape of 
discussions on the merits of the question of abstinence. 
There is, in faot, nothing he so much abominates as any at- 
tempt at reasoning on the subject, where such reasoning has for 
its object to show the advanta^^ of temperance or intemper- 
ance. The toper thus at all times prefers keeping out of the 
teetotaller's way, and, although professhig tne most entire 
disregard of him, will at«any time go a lule about to avoid 
him. He has an instinctive mslike of him, and this because 
he is a living personified reflection on himsdf. 

Turning now to the teetotaller, we find two or three 
things in his conduct., too, with reference to the toper, that 
are rather curious in their way. In the first place, it tt cuHoos 
to mark the deep interest he takes in what maybe called the 
tippHng statistics of his neighbourhood ; and the amount of 
knowledge which he contrives to acquire on this subject is 
really amazing. He knows all the topers in his vicinity, and 
keeps a sharp eye on their proceedings. He knows erery ota 
of their haunts too — ^knows the different degrees of dissipa- 
tion to which each has attained, and could almost tell on any 

g'ven day what quantitv each drank on the preceding night. 
L short, so vigilantly does he watch all the outgo&gs and 
incomings of these marked men, and yet without seeimng to 
notiee them, that they can hardly swallow a single cropper 
without his knowing it. The whole thing, in fact^ is a sort 
of private study of his own, and one to which he devotes a 
great deal of quiet observation and secret reflection : he takes 
a deep interest in it, and hence the proficiency he ^a V^*^ oct 
in the knowledge of its details. 

But our teetotaller not only knows all the professed, un- 
disguised topers of his locality; he knows much sx^ore 
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striking proof of his vigilance — every man also whose habits, 
although not yet sufficiently intemperate to attract the at- 
tention of any one but a teetotaller, exhibit siffna and 
symptoms of becoming gradually worse. The tippling pro- 
gress of these persons he watches with the deepest interest, 
and keeps himself accurately informed regarding the extent 
and frequency of their debauches. The teetotaller, in short, 
keeps a riguant ete over the entire drinking system of his 
neighbonrhood, and professes an astonishing luiowledge of 
what every one is doing in this way. If the teetotaller's 
residence be in a small towxt, his surveillance then embraces 
its whole extent, and hardly oan a single bumper be swallowed 
within its limits, of whicn he does not, somehow or other, 
obtain notice. 

Abhorring ^stipation itself, the teetotaller naturally ex-* 
tends that abhorrence to its signs and symptoms. On flushed 
snd pimpled faces he looks with aversion and distrust, but on 
a rea nose with absolute horror. We once saw a curious in- 
itinoe of this : — A gentleman with a highly illumed probos- 
cis one evening entered a teetotal coffee-room in which we 
happened to w seated. The nose— for we sink the gentle- 
man, its owner, altoe;ether, as an unneceesax^ incumbrance — 
passed, although with deliberate movement, like a fiery meteor, 
up the entire length of the room, exciting in its proeress the 
utmost horror and dismay amongst the teetotallers with whom 
the apartment was thronged. The sensation, in fact, created 
by the red nose was immense, although not noky in its ex- 
pression. 

It was indicated merely by an extensive and earnest whis- 
ptring, by a shuffling of feet, and a genertl fidgetty sort of 
movement, g:iving, though in an unobtrusive form, a very vivid 
idea of the presence of some exceedingly disagreeable object. 
The whole room, in short, was shocked by tiie red nose, 
although they refrained from expressing that feeling by any 
more marked demonstration than those we have mentionea. 
The red nose seemed for sometime unconscious of the effects 
it was producing, but the detection of a number of horror- 
stricken faces peering eagerly over the edges and round the 
comers of boxes, to get a ffhmpee of the detestable object, 
betrayed the real state of the case. The red nose, however, 
svmeed no emotion on makii^ the discovery, but passed quiet- 
ly into an nnoccnpied box, took np a paper, and ordered a 
glassi of lemonade. The landlord looked queer at the nose 
as he tabled the order, but of course said nothing. 

Now, we thought at the time, how different would have been 
the reception of the gentleman with the red nose by a dub of 
topers I In such oase, his nose^ in pliu;e of being looked on 
with horror, would have been viewed with respect. It would 
have been a passport to the highest favonr of the jolly frater- 
nity, and would nave at once admitted its owner to their con- 
fidence and good-fellowship. We do not know, Indeed, that 
its entrance would not have been hailed by a shout of accla- 
mation ; for, viewed as one of the chief insignia of a boon com- 
panion, it was truly a splendid nose. C. 


MORAL EVIL MAN'S OWN CREATION. 
Man bring^s upon himself a thousand calamitiee, an conse- 
qnencea of bis artifices and pride, and then, overlooking his 
own foUleSy gravely investigates the origin of what he calls 
evil :— 

He compromises every natural pleasure to acquire fame 
among transient beings, who forget him nightly in sleep, and 
eternally in death ; and seeks to render his name celebrated 
amone posterity, though it has no identity with his person, 
and tnoiifi;b posterity and himself can have no contempora- 
neoua feeung. 

He deprives himself and all around him of every passing 
enjoyment, to accumulate wealth that he may purchase other 
men s labour, in the vain hope of adding happiness to his own. 

He omits to make effective laws to protect the poor against 
the oppreations of the rich, and then wears out his existence 
mider the fear of becoming poor, and being the victim of his 
owp neglect and iniustice. 

He arms himself with murderous weapons ; and on the 
slightest instigation, and for hire, practises murder as a 
sdence, ^follows this science as a regular profession, and 
honours its chiefs above benefactors and philosophers, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of blood they have shed, or the mis- 
chiefs they have perpetrated 
^ H« disguites the most wurthloM of tb$ p«ople in th^ I 


liveries, and then excites them to murder men whom they 
never saw, by the fear of being killed if thev do not kill. 

He revels in luxury and gluttony, and tnen complains of 
the diseases which result from repletion. 

He tries in all things to counteract or improve the provisions 
of nature, and then afflicts himself at his disappointments. 

He multiplies the chances against his own life and health by 
his numerous artifices, and then wonders at their fktal results. 

He shuts his eyes against the volume of truth as presented 
br Nature, and, vainly considering that all was made for 
htm, founds on this false assumption various doubts in regard 
to the justice of eternal causation. 

He interdicts the enjoyment of all other creatures, and re- 
gar<Ung the world as his property, in mere wantonness destroys 
myriads on whom have been oestowed beauties and perfeelJons. 

He forgets that to live and let live is a maxim of universal 
justice, extending not only to his fellow creatures, but to in- 
ferior ones, to whom his moral obligations are greater, be- 
cause they are more in his power. 

He afflicts himself that he cannot live for ever, though his 
forefathers have successively died to make room for him. 

He repines at the thought of losing that life, the use of which 
he so oft«i perverts : and though he began to exist but yes- 
terday, thinks the world was made for hun, and that he ought 
to continue to enjoy it for ever. 

He desires to govern others, btit, regardless of their de- 
pendence upon his benevolence, is commody gratified in dis- 
playing the power entrusted to him by a tyrannical abuse of it. 

He makes laws, which, in the hands of mercenary lawyers, 
serve as snares to unwary poverty<»-but as shields to crafty 
wealth. 

He acknowledges the importance of educating youth, yet 
teaches them any thing but their social duties in the political 
state in which they live. 

He passes his days in questioning the providence of Nature, 
in ascribing evil to supemattnral causes, in feverish expecta- 
tion of results contrary to the necessary harmony of the world. 


TsB LABora of Stubt. — It is impessible for any man 
to be a determined student without endangering his health. 
Man viras made to be active. The hunter who roams through 
the forest, or dimba the rooks of the Alps, is the man who is 
hardy, and in the most robust health. The sailor who has 
been rooked by a tboosand storms, and who labours day and 
ni^ht, it a hardy man, unless dissijpation has broken his con- 
stitution. Any man of active habits is likely to enjoy good 
health, if he does not too frequently over-exert himself. But 
the student's habits are all unnatural, and by them nature is 
continually cramped and restrained. Men err in nothing 
more than in the estimate which they make of human labour. 
The hero of the world is the man that makes a bustle — the 
man that makes the road smoke under his chaise-and-four — 
the man that raises a dust about him — the man that ravages 
or devastates empires. But what is the real labour of uiis 
man, compared with that of a silent sufferer ? He lives on 
his projects : he encounters, perhaps, rough roads, incom- 
modious inns, bad food, storms and perils ; but what are 
these ? His project, his point, the thing that has laid bold on 
his heart — glory — a name — conseqneibe — pleasure~«wealth — 
these render the man callous to the pains and efforts of the 
body. I have been in both states, and therefore understand 
them ; and I know that men form this false estimate. Besides, 
there is something in bustle, and stir, and activity, that 
supports itself. At one period I preached and read five times 
on a Sunday, and rode sixteen miles. But what did it cost 
me ? Nothing ! Yet most men would have looked on, while 
I was rattling from villu^e to village, with all the dogs barking 
at my heels, and woula have caUed me a hero ; whereas, if 
they were to look at me now, they would call me an idle, 
lounging feUow. " He gets into his study (they would say) — 
he walks from end to end'-he scribbles on a scrap of paper — 
he throws it away and scribbles on another — he sits down — 
scribbles again — ^walks about V* They cannot see that here 
is an exhaustion of the spirit which, at night, will leave me 
worn to the extremity of endurance. Thev cannot see tJie 
numberless efforts of mind which are crossed and stifled, and 
recoil on the spirits like the fruitless efforts of a traveller to 
get firm footing among the ashes on the steep sides of Mount 
£tna.~iRev. John'ToddStudent's Guide, 

NBCE88ITT or A STEADFAST Charactsr.— The man who 
li p^rpetnaUjr hetitotiog which of two things be wUl do first, 
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will do neither. The man who resolves, but suffers his reso- 
lution to be changed by the first counter-suggestion of a 
friend -—who fluctuates from opinion to opinion, from plan to 
plan— .and veers, like a weathercock, to every point of the 
compass, with every breath of caprice that blows — can never 
accomplish anything great or usefuL Instead of beine pro- 
gressive in anything, he will be at best stationary, ana more 
probably retrograde, in all. It is only the man who first 
consults wisely, then resolves firmly, and then executes his 
purpose with inflexible perseverance, undismayed by those 
petty difficulties which daunt a weaker spirit — ^that can ad- 
Tance to eminence in any line. Liet us take, by way of illus- 
tration, the case of a student. He commences the study of 
the dead languages ; but presently a friend oomea, and tells 
him that he is wasUng his Ume, and that, instead of obsolete 
words, he had much better employ himself in acquiring new 
ideas. He changes his plan, and sets to WQrk at the ma- 
thematics. Then comes another friend, who asks him^ with 
a grave and sapient face, whether he intends to become a 
professor in a college ; because, if he does not, he is mis- 
employing his time ; and that, for the business of life, oom- 
mon maUkemathics is quite enough of mathematical sdenoe. 
He throws up his Euclid, and addresses himself to some 
other study, which in its turn is again relinquished, on some 
equally wise suggestion : and thus life is spent in changing 
his plans. You cannot but perceive the folly of this course ; 
and the worse effect of it is, the fixing on your mind a habit 
of indecision, sufBcient of itself to blast the fairest prospects. 
No — take your course wisely, but firmly : and having taken 
it, hold upon it with heroic resolution; and the Alps and 
Pyrenees will sink before you — the whole empire of learning 
will lie at your feet ; while those who set out with you, but 
stopped to change their plans, are yet employed in the very 
profitable business of changing their plans. Let your motto 
DC Perseverance. Practise upon it, and you will be convinced 
of its value by the distinguished eminence to which it will 
conductyou. — Wurt*s Euay*, 

III Temper. — Mankind are ignorant enough, both in the 
mass, about general interests, and individutuly, about the 
things which belong to their peace ; but of all mortals none 
perluips are so awfully self-deluded as the unamiable. They 
do not, any more than others, sin for the sake of sinning ; but 
the amount of woe caused by their selfish unconsciousness b 
iuch as may well make their weakness an equivalent for other 
men's gravest crimesr There are great diversities of hiding- 
places for their consciences — many mansions in the dim prison 
of discontent ; but it may be doubted whether, in the hour 
when all shall be uncovered to the eternal day, there will be 
revealed a lower deep than the hell which they have made. 
Thoy perhaps are the only order of evil ones who suffer hell 
without seeing and knowing that it is hell. But they are un- 
der a heavier curse even than this ; they inflict torments, se- 
cond only to their own, with an unconsciousness almost worthy 
of spirits of li^ht. While they complacently conclude them- 
selves the victims of others, or pronounce that they are too 
singular, or too refined, for common appreciation, they are 
putting in motion an enginery of torture whose aspect will 
one day blast their min£' sight. The dumb groans of their 
victims will sooner or later return upon their ears from the 
heights of the heaven toVhich the sorrows of men daily ascend. 
The spirit sinks under the prospect of the retribution of the 
nnazniable ; if there be indeed an eternal record — an impress 
on some one or other human spirit^— of every chillin? frown, 
of every querulous tone, of every bitter jest, of every insulting 
word — of^all abuses of that tremendous power which mind has 
over mind. The throbbing pulses, the Quivering nerves, the 
wrung hearts, that surround the unanuame — what " a.doud 
of witnesses" is here ! and what plea shall avail against them ? 
The terror of innocents who should know no fear — ^the vin- 
dictive emotions of dependents who dare not complain — ^the 
faintnets of heart of life-long companions — ^the anguish of 
those who love — ^the unholv exultation of those who hate — 
what an array of judges is here 1 and where can an appeal be 
lodged against their sentence ? Is pride of singularity a ra- 
tional pica ? Is super-refinement, or circumstance from Ood, 
or uncongeniality in man, a sufficient ground of appeal, when 
the refinement of one is a grace granted for the luxury of all, 
when circumstance is given to be conquered, and uncongenia- 
lity is appointed for discipline ? The sensualist has brutified 
the serapuic nature with which he was endowed — ^the depre- 
dator has intercepted the rewards of toil, marred the imago 
of ju<;tlce, and dimmed the lustre of faith in roen*s minds 


— the imperial tyrant has invoked a whirlwind to lay waste, 
for an hour of God's eternal year, some region of aociety. 
But the nnamiable — ^the domestic torturer — has heaped wrong 
on wrong and woe on woe, through the whole portion of 
time that was given him, until it would be rash to saj that 
there are any others more guilty than he. If there be hope 
or solace for fhe domestic torturer, it is that there may have 
been tempers about him the opposite of his own. It is matter 
of humiliating gratitude that there were some which he could 
not ruin, and uat he was the medium of discipline by which 
they were exercised in forbearance, in divine forgiveness and 
love. If there be solace in suc^ an occasional result, let it 
be made the most of by those who need it ; for it is Uie only 
possible alleviation to their remorse. Let them aoomt it as 
the f^ee gift of a mercy which they have insulted, ana a loog- 
suffering which they have defied.--jProm Deerbrook, a Tale, by 
Harriet Martineau, 

Slander and Vindication. — Vindication in some cases 
partakes of the same qualities that Homer ascribes to prayer. 
Slander, *' strong, ana sound of wing, flies through the world, 
afflicting men ;" but Vindication, lame, wrinkled, andimbedle, 
for ever seeking its object, and never obtaining it, follows 
after, only to make the person in whose bdialf it b employed 
more completely the scorn of mankind. The charge aeainst 
him is heard by thousands, the vindication by few. Wher- 
ever Vindication comes, is not the first thing it tells of the 
unhappy subject of it, that his diaracter has been tandshed, 
his integrity suspected — ^that base motives and vUe actions 
have b^ imputed to him — that he has been scoffed at by 
some, reviled by others, and looked at askance by all ? Yes ; 
the worst thincf I would wish to my worst enemy is, that his 
character should be the subject of vindication. And what is tht 
well-known disposition of mankind in this particular ? AH 
love the scandal. It constitutes a tale that seixes npon the 
curiosity of our species ; it has something deep and obscure, and 
mysterious in it ; it has been whispered from man to man, and 
oommunicated by winks, and nods, and shrugs, the shsJdng 
of the head, ana the speaking motion of the finmr. But 
Vindication is poor, and dry, and cold, and repmsiTeu It 
rests in detections and distinctions, explanations to be given to 
the meaning of a hundred phrases, ana the setting risrht what- 
ever belongs to the circumstances of time and place, what by- 
stander wul bend himself to the drudgery of thoroughly tppi^ 
dating it ? Add to which, that all men are endowed wita the 
levell&g principle, as with an instinct. Scandal includes in it, 
as an element, Uiat change of fortune which is required by the 
critic from the writer of an epic poem or a tragedy. The 
person respecting whom a scandal is propagated b of suffi- 
cient importance, at least in the eyes of the propagator and 
the listener, to be made a subject for censure, he is found, 
or he is erected into, an adequate centre of attack ; he is first 
set up as a statue to be gazed at, that he mav afterwards be 
thrown down and broken to pieces, crumbled into dust, and 
made the prey of all the winds of heaven. — Godwin's 
MandeviUe, 

The weather is not a safe topic of disconrse ; your company 
may be hippish : nor is health ; your associate may be a hy- 
podbondriac : nor is money ; you may be suspected as a bor- 
rower. — Zimmemutn. 

When all is done, human life is at the best but like a fro- 
ward child, that must be played with and humoured a little 
to keep it qmet till it falls asleep, and then the care is over. 
^SirW. Temple. 

Time runs on, and when youth and beauty vamsh, a fine 
lady who had never entertained a thought into which an 
admirer did not enter, finds in herself a lamentable Toid. 

The poorest of all family goods are indolent females. If 
a wife knows nothing of domestic duties beyond the parlour 
or the boudoir, she is a dangerous partner in these times of 
pecuniary uncertainty. 

Friendship, love, and piety, ought to be handled with a sort 
of mysterious secrecy ; they ought to be spoken of only in the 
rare moments of perfect confidence — to be mutually under- 
stood in silence. Many things are too delicate to be thought — 
many more to be spoken. 
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CASTLE-CAULFIELU, COUNTY OF TYRONE. 


The robj«ct of onr prefixed illiutrBtion iii one of no smalt 
mtcreat.whptlier conndered u a fine example — for Irelutd — 
of the domeatic architectare of the rei^ of James I, or as an 
hiitorical memorial of the fortunes of the illastrioas familj 
wboie name it bears — the noble honne of Charlemont, of which 
il was the original residence. It ix situated near the Tillage 
of the Ranie name, in the parish of Donaghmore, baronj of 
Dnnfiaiiium, and about three miles west of Dungnnnon, the 

Cai'tie-CauKeld owes its erection to Sir Tobr Caulfield, af- 
Iprwards Lord Charlemont — a distinguished English soldier 
who liad fooght in Spain and the Low Counlrii^ in the reign 
of Qaeen Eliubetii, aod conunanded ■ campui; of one 
hundred and Bfl^ men in Ireland in the war with O'Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, at the close of her reign. For these ser- 
ricea he was rewarded bj the Qaeen nith a grant of 

fart of Tjrone'i estate, and other lands in the prorinee of 
X<t«r : and on King Jamet's accession to the British crown, 
was honoured with knighthood, and made govemnr of tbe 
fort of Chariemont. and of the eooDties orTjrone and Armagh. 
At the plantation of UUt«r he receiTed further grants of lands, 
and among them lOOD acres called BiUlydonneUy, or O'Doa- 
dcIIt'b town, in (he baron; of Dongannon. on which, in 1614, 
he commenced the erection of the mansion subsequently called 
ra.stlc-Can1fie!d. This mansion is described by Pinnar in his 
SnrTPj of Ulster in 1616-19. in the following words :— 

'• Sir Toby CaulBeld hath one thonsand acres caUed Bally- 
donnetl [rettt BallydonnellT j, whereanto U added beside what 


was eertilied by Sir Josias Rodley. a fair house or rattle, the 
front whereof is eightv feel in length and twenty'tight feet 
in breadth from outsi je lo outside, two cross ends fifty feet 
in length and twenty-eight feet in breadth : the walls are 
five feet thieii at the bottom, and four at the top, Tory good 
cellars under ground, and all the windows are of hewn stone. 
Between the two cross onds (here gooth a wall, which is 
eighteen feet high, and maketh a small court within the 
bmlding. This work at thU lime is but thirteen feet high, 
and aliambcr of men at work for the sudden finishing of it. 
There is also a strong bridge over the river, which is of 
lime and stone, with strong buttresses for the supporting of it. 
And to this is jcnned a good water-mill for com, all butlt 
of lime and stone. This is at this time the fairest building 
I have seen. Near nnto (his Bawue there is bnilt a town, in 
which there is fl^een English families, who are able to maka 
twenty men with arms." 

The ruins of this celebrated mansion seem to justifv tbe 
opinion expressed by Pynnar, that it wa< the fairest building 
he had seen, that is, in the counties of the plantation, Ihr 
there are no e^tisting remains of any house erected by the 
English or Scottish nndertakers equal to it in archiloctural 
style. It received, however, from the second Lord Charle- 
mont, the addition of a large gate-house with towers, and also 
of a strong licep or donjon. 

From the ancient maps of flster of Queen F.liiabeth's time, 
preserved in the State Paper Office, Castle-Caul field appears 
to hare been erected on the site of a mors ancient CMtle or 
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fort, called Fort O'DonalUe, from the diief of the aacient Irldi 
family of O'Donghaile or O'Donnelly, whose residence it was, 
previously to the confiscation of the northern counties ; and 
the small liJte in its vieinity was called Loogh O'DonalUe. 
This family of O'DonnclIy were a distinguished branch of the 
Kinel-Owen, or northern Hy-Niall race, of which the O'Neills 
were the chiefs in the sixteenth century ; and it was hj one of 
the former that the celebrated Shane or John O'Neill, sur- 
named the proud, and who also bore the cognomen of Donghail- 
ach, or the Donnellian, was fostered, as appears from the 
following entry in the Annals of the Four Masters, at the 
year 1531 : — 

" Ballydonnelly was assaalted by Niall Oge, the son of Art, 
who was the son of Con O'Neill. He demolished the castle, 
and liaving made a prisoner of the son of O'Neill, who was 
the foster-son of O'Donnelly, he carried him off, together with 
several horses and the other spoils of the place." 

We have felt it necessary to state the preceding facts rela- 
tive to the ancient history of Ballydonnelly, or Casue-Caulfield, 
as it is now denominated, because an error of Pynnar's, in 
writing the ancient name as^Ballydonnell — not Ballydon- 
nelly, as it should have been — has been copied by Lodge, 
Archdall, and all subsequent writers ; some of whom have 
fallen into a still more serious mistake, by translating the 
name as " the town of O'Donnell," thus attributing the 
ancient nossession of the locality to a family to whom it 
never belonged. That Ballydonnelly was truly, as we have 
stated, the andent name of the place, and that it was 
the patrimonial residence of the chief of that ancient fami- 
ly, previously to the plantation of Ulster, must be suffici- 
ently indicated by the authorities we have already addu- 
ced ; but if any doubt on this fact could exist, it would be 
removed by the following passupe in aof unpublished Irish 
MS. Journal of the RebSUion or 1641, in our own posses- 
sion, from which it appears that, aa usual with the repre- 
sentatives of the dispossessed Irish families on the breakmg 
out of that nnhsppy eonfliot, the chief of the 0*Donnellys 
sdzed upon the C«0tle«C»olfteld mansloa as of right ms 
own; — 

" October 1641. Lord Canlfield's oaaile In Ballydonnelly 
(Baile I DongkoiU) was taktoby Patrick Moder (the glo<miy) 
O'Donnelly." 

The Lord Charlemont, with his family, was at this time ab- 
sent from his home in command of the garrison of Charle- 
mont, and it was not his fate ever to see it afterwards ; he 
was treacherously captured in his fortress abofut the same 
period by the cruel Sir Phelim O'Neill, and was barbarously 
murderecl while under his protection, if not, as seems the 
fact, by his direction, on the 1st of March following. Nor 
was this costly and fairest house of its kind in ** the north" 
ever after inhabited by any of his family ; it was burned 
in those unhappy ** troubles,' and left the melancholy, though 
picturesque memorial of sad events which we now see it. 

P. 


THE LAKE OF THE LOVERS, 

A LEGEND OF LEITRIM. 

How many lovelj spots in this our beautiful country are 
never embraced within those pilgrimages after the picturesque, 
which numbers periodically undertake, rather to see what is 
known to many, and therefore should be so to them, than to 
visit nature, for her own sweet sake, in her more devious and 
undistinguished haunts I For my part, I am well pleased that 
the case stands thus. I love to think that I am treading upon 
ground unsullied by the footsteps of the now numerous tribe 
of mere professional peripatetics — that my eyes are wander- 
ing over soenery, the freshness of which has been impaired by 
no transfer to die portfolio of the artist or the tablets of the 
poetaster : that, save the scattered rustic residents, tfauure is 
no human link to connect its memorials with the days of old, 
and, save their traditionary legends, no story to tell of its 
fortunes in ancient times. The sentiment is no doubt selfish 
as wdj as anti-utilitarian ; but then I must add that it is only 
occasional, and wUl so far be pardoned by all who know how 
delightful it is to take refuge in the indulgent twilight of tra- 
dition from the rugged realities of recorded story. At aXL 
events, a rambler in any of our old, and especially mountainous 
tracts, will rarely lack abundant aliment for his thus modified 
sense of beauty, sublimity, or antiquarian fascination ; and scenes 
have unexpectedly opened upon me in the solitudes of Uie hills 
•od lakes of sqioo fuwoet nntrodd^ and altogether imwritteQ 


districts, that have had more power to stir my spirit than the 
lauded and typographed, the versified and pictured magnifi- 
cence of KilJarney or of Cumberland, of Glendalough or of 
Lomond. It may have been perverseness of taste, or the fit- 
ness of mood, or the influence of circumstance, but I have 
been filled with a feeling of the beautiful when wandering 
among noteless and almost nameless localities to which I have 
been a stranger, when standing amid the most boasted beau- 
ties with the appliances of hand-book and of guide, with ap- 
petite preparect, and sensibilities on the alert. It is I suppose 
partly because the power of beauty being relative, a high 
pitch of expectancy requires a proportionate augmentation of 
excellence, and partly oecause the tincture of contrariety in 
our nature ever mclines us to enact the perverse critic, whoi 
called on to be the implicit votary. This in common with 
most others I have often felt, but rarely more so than during 
a casual residence some short time since among the little cele- 
brated, and therefore perhaps a little more charming, moun- 
tain scenery of the county, which either has been, or might 
be, called Leitrim of the Lakes j for a tract more pleasantly 
diversified with well-set sheets of water, it would I think be 
difficult to name. Almost every hill you top has its still and 
solitary t«m, and almost every ampmtheatre you enter, en- 
compasses its wild and secludea lake—not seldom bearing on 
its placid bosom some little islet, linked with the generations 
past, by monastic or castellated ruins, as its seclusion ar its 
strength may have invited the world-wearied anchorite to 
contemplation, or the predatory chieftain to defence. 

On such a remote and lonely spot I lately chanced to alight, 
JB the course of a long summer day*s rambfe among the heights 
and hollows of that lofty range which for a considerable 
space abuts upon the boraers of Sligo and Roscommon. The 
ground was previously unknown to me, and with all the zest 
which novelty and inaefiniteness can impart, I started staff 
in hand with the early sun, and ere the mists had melted from 
the purple heather of their oloud<like summits, was drawing 
pure and balmy br«ath within the lonely magnificence of the 
hills. About noon, as I was casting about for some pre- 
eminently happy spot to fling my length for an hour or two's re- 
pose, I reached the crest of a long gradual ascent that had been 
some time tempting me to look miaJt lay beyond ; and surely 
enough I founa beauty sufficient to dissolve my weariness, ha^ 
it be^ tenfold multiphed, and to allay my pulse, had it throbbed 
with the vehemence of fever. An oblong valley girdled a 
lovely lake on every side ; here with precipitous impending 
diffs, and there with grassy slopes of fresrost emerald that 
seemed to woo the dimpling waters to lave their loyin^ mar- 
gins, and, as if moved with a like impulse, the little waxelets 
met the caII with the gentle dalliance of their ebb and Bow. 
A small wooded island, with its fringe of willows trailing in 
the water, stood about a ^long from the hither side, and in 
the centre of its tangled brake, my elevation eoabl^ me to 
descry what I may call the remnants of a ruin — for so far had 
it gone in its decay — ^here green, there grey, as the moss, the 
ivy, or the pallid stains of time, had happened to prevail. A 
wild duck, with its half-fledged clutch, floated fearless from 
its sedgy shore. More remote, a fishing heron stood motion- 
less on a stone, intent on its expected prey ; and the only other 
animated featiire in the quiet scene was a fisherman wlio had 
just moored his little boat, and having settled his tadde, was 
slin^ng his basket on his arm and turning upward in the di- 
rection where I lay. I watched the old man toiling up the 
steep, and as he drew nigh, haAled him, as I oould not suffex 
him to pass without learning at least the name, if it had one, 
of this miniature Amhara. He readily complied, and placing 
his fish-basket on the ground, seated himself beside it, not 
unwilling to recover his breath and recruit his scanty stock 
of strength almost expended in the ascent. " We csdl it," 
said he in answer to my query, " the Lake of the Ruin, or 
sometimes, to such as know the story, the Lake of the Loyers, 
after the two over whom the tombstone is placed inside yon 
mouldering walls. It is an old story. My grandfather told 
me, when a child, that he minded his gran<uather telHng h 
to him, and for anything he could say, it might hayo come- 
down much farther. Had I time, Vd be proud to tell it to 
your honour, who seems a stranger in these parts, for it.*s not 
over long ; but I have to go to the Hall, and that s fivo ion^ 
miles off, with my fish for dinner, and little time you'U aa^iv 
have to spare, though it be down hHl nearly all the way, '* It 
would have been too bad to allow such a well-met chronicler 
to pass unpumped, and, putting more fsdth in the attra45tiiui& 
of my pocket toaa of my perion, I producod oa A^ i 
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IDT luncheoD«eMe and flask, and handing^ him a handsome 
hii of the contents of thi» former, made pretty sure of his 
company for a timoi by keeping the latter m my own posses- 
sion till I got him regularly iMmched in the story, when, to 
qoicken at onoe his recoUeotion and his elooution, I treated 
Urn to an inspiring dranght. When he had told his tale, he 
1^ me with many thanks for the refection ; and I descending 
to his boat, entered it, and with the aid of a broken oar con*> 
tri?ed to scull myself oyer to the isla&d, the scene of the final 
fortunes of Connor O'Ronrke and Norah M'Diarmod, the 
ftitbitil-hearted but evil-fated pair who were in some sort per- 
petnated in its name. There, in sooth, within the cromDled 
walls, was the grayestone whidi ooyered the dust of him the 
brave and her Ine beaatiftil ; and seating myself on the fratf- 
ment of a sculptured capital, that showed how elaborately 
retred the ruined edifice had been, I bethought me how poorly 
man's existence shows even beside the work of his own hands, 
and endeavoured for a time to make my thoughts run parallel 
with the history of this once-venerated but now forsaken, and, 
save by a few, forgotten structure ; but finding myself fail in 
the attempt, settled my retrospect on that britf period wherein 
it was identified with the two departed lovers whose story I 
htd just heard, and which, aa I sat by their lowly sepulchre, 
I min repeated to myself. 

Ihis lake, s» my in»>rmant told me, once formed a part of 
the boundai7 between the possessions of O'Rotirke the Left- 
handed and M'Diarmod the Dark-faced, as they were respeo* 
tively dbtinguished, two small rival chiefs, petty in property 
bnt pre-eminent in passion, to whom a most magnificent mu- 
tual hatred haul been from generationsliack "beaneathed from 
bleeding sire to son"^a legacy constantly swelled hj accru- 
ing outrages, for their paramount pursuits were plottmg each 
other's detriment or destruction, planning or parrying plun- 
dering inroads, inflicting or avenging injuries hy^ open violence 
or secret subtlety, as seemed more likely to promote their 
porposes. At the name of an O'Rourke, M'Diarmod would 
dutch his b&ttle-axe, and brandish it as if one of the detested 
clan were within its sweep : and his rival, nothing behind in 
hatred, would make the an: echo to his deep-drawn impreca- 
tion on M'Diarmod and all his abominatea breed when any 
thing like an opportunity was afforded him. Their retainers 
of course shaured the same spirit of mutual abhorrence, exag- 
gerated indeed, if that were possible, by their more frequent 
exposure to loss in cattl^ana In crops, for, as is wont to be 
the case, the oottaffe was incontinently ravaged when the 
stronghold was pmaentially respected. O'Rourke had a Son, 
an only one, who promised to sustain or eren raise the repu- 
tation of the clan, for the youth knew not what it was to 
blench before flesh and blood — ^his feet were ever foremost in 
the wolf-hunt or the foray, and in ability, in valour, or in 
vigour, none within the compass of a long day's travel could 
stand in comparison with young Cotmor O'Rourke. Detesta- 
tion of the M'Diarmods had b^n studiously instilled from in- 
fancy, of oourse ; but although the youth's cheek would flush 
and bis heart beat high when any perilous adventure was the 
theme, yet, eo far at least, it sprang more ft'om the love of 
prowess and applause than from the deadly hostility that 
thrilled in the pulses of his father and his followers. In the 
necessary intervals of forbearance, as in seed-time, harvest, or 
other brief breathing-spaces, he would follow tbe somewhat 
analogous and bradng pleasures of the dhase ; and often would 
the wolf or the stag— for shaggy forests then clothed these 
bare and desert hills — ^SL before his spear or his dogs, as he 
fleetly urged the sport albot. It chanced one eveniiig that in 
the ardour of porralt he hftd followed a tough, long-winded 
stag into the dangeroiis territory of M'Diarmod. The chase 
had taken to the water of the lake, and he vnth Ids dogs had 
plunged in after in the hope of heading it } but having failed 
m this, and in the hot flush of a hunter's blood scorning to 
turn back, he pressed it till brought down within a few spear- 
casu of the M'Diarmod's dwell^. Proud of having killed 
his venison under the very nose of the latter, he turned home- 
ward with ranid steps ; for, the ^e of the chase abated, he 
felt how fatal would be the discovery of his presence, and was 
thinking with complacency upon the wrath of the old chief on 
hearing of the contemptuous feat, when his eye was arrested 
by a white figure moving slowly in the shimmering mists of 
nightfall by the margin of the lake. Though insensible to 
the fear of what was carnal and of the earth, ne was very far 
from being so to what savoured of the supernatural, and, with 
a slight ejaculation half of surprise and half of prayer, he was 
about ciianging bis course to give it a wider berth, when his 


dogs espied it, and^ recking little of the spiritual in its appear- 
ance, bounded after it in pursuit. With a slight scream that 
proolaimed it feminine as well as human* the figure fled, and 
the ^outh had much to do both with legs and lungs to reach 
her m time to preserve her from the rough respects of his ni^ 
gallant escort. Beautiful indignation listened from the dark 
eyes and sat on the pouting lip of Norah M*DiSrmodr-^for it 
was the chieftain's daughter .«* as she turned disdainftiUy 
towards him. 

** Is it the bravery of an O'Rourke to hunt a woman with 
his dogs ? Young chief, you stand upon the gromid of M*Diarw 
mod, and your name from the lips of her"««*she stopped, for 
she had time to glanee again upon his features, and had no 
longer heart to u^raid one who owAdd a ooontenMioe so hand- 
some and so gallant, so eloquent of embarrassment as well as 
admiration. 

Her tone of asperity and Wounded pride declined into a mwN 
mur of acquiescence as she hearkened to the apologies and d^ 
preoations of the youl)h» whose gallantry and feats had so oftea 
rung in her ears, though his person she had but easually seen, 
and his voice she had never before heard. The ease stood 
similar with Connor. He had often listened to the praises of 
Norah's beauty ; he had occasionally caught distant glimpseft 
of her graceful fip^ure ; and the present sight, or i^ter reook 
lection, often mitigated his feelings to her hostile olan, and, to 
his advantage, the rugged old chief was generallv associated 
with the lovely dark-eyed ^rl who was his only child. 

Such being their respective feelings, what could be the r^ 
suit of their romantic rencounter? They were both young, 

fenerous children of nature, with hearts fraught with the un- 
acknied feelin|ps of youth and inexperience : they had drunk 
in sentiment with the sublimities of their mountain homes, and 
were fitted for higher things than the vulgar interohange of 
animosity and contempt. Of this they soon were oonscious, 
and they did not separate until the stars began to bum above 
them, and not even then, before they had OAde arrangements 
for at least another — one more secret interview. Tne islet 
possessed a beautiAil fitness for their trysting place, as being 
accessible from either side, and little obnoxious to observation ; 
and many a moonlight meeting.^for the one was inetitably 
multiplied — had these children of hostile fathers, perehaaee on 
the very spot on which my eyes now rested, and the unbroken 
stillness around had echoed to their gladsome greetings or 
their faJtering farewells. Nnther dared to divulge an Inter* 
oourse that would have stirred to frensy the treasured rancour 
of iheur respective parents, each of whom wotdd doubtless 
have preferred a connexion vrith a blackamoor — if such were 
then m circulation — to their doing such grievous despite to 
that ancient feud which as an heinoom had been transmitted 
from ancestors whose very names they scarcely knew. M'Diaru 
mod the Dark-faced was at best but a gentle tiger even to his 
only child ; and though his stem cast-iron oountenanee would 
now and then relax beneath her artless blandishments, yet 
even with the lovely vision at his side, he would often grimly 
deplore that she had not been a son, to uphold the name and 
inherit the headship of the clan, which on Ids demise would 
probably pass from its lineal course i and when he heard of 
the bold bearing of the heir of O'Rourke, he thought he read 
therein the downfall of the M'Diarmods when he their chief 
was gone. With such ill-smothered feelings of discontent 
he could not but in, some measure repulse thmlial regards of 
Norah, and thus die confiding submission that would have 
sprung to meet the endearments of his lovO) was gradtially re- 
fused to the inconsistencies of his caprice ; and the maiden in 
her intercourse with her proscribed lover rarely thought of 
her father, except as one from whom it should be diligently 
concealed. 

But unfortunately this was not to be. One of the night 
marauders of his clan chanced in an evil hour to see Connor 
O'Rourke guiding his coracle to the island, and at the same 
time a cloaked female push cautiously fr*om the opposite 
shore for the same spot. Surprised, he crouched among the 
fern till their landing and joyous greeting put all doubt of 
their friendly understanding to flight ; and then, thinking only 
of revenge or ransom, the unsentimental scoundrel hurried 
round the lake to M'Diarmod, and informed him that the son 
of bis mortal foe was within his reach. The old man leuoed 
from his couch of rushes at the thrilling news, and, standing 
on his threshold, uttered a low gathering-cry, which speedily 
brought a dozen of his more immediate retiuners to his pr^ 
sence. As he passed his daughter's apartmont, he for th« 
first Ume asked himself who oan the woman be? and at tht 
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Mune moment almost casuaLl j glanced at Norah's chamber, to 
see that all there was quiet for the night. A shudder of yaffae 
terror ran through his sturdy frame as his eye fell on the low 
open window. He thrust in his head, but no sleeper drew 
breath within ; he re-entered the house and called aloud upon 
his daughter, but the echo of her name was the only answer. 
A kern comhig up put an end to the search, by telling that 
he had seen his young mistress walking down to the water's 
edge about an hour Mfore, but that, as she had been in the 
habit of doine so by night for some time past, he had thought 
but little of It. The odious truth was now revealed, and, 
trembling with the sudden gust of fury, the old chief with dif- 
ficulty rushed to the lake, and, filling a couple of boats with 
his men, told them to pull for the honour of their name and 
for the head of the O'Ronrke's first-born. 

During this stormy prelude to a bloody drama, the doomed 
but unconscious Connor was sitting secure within the dilapi- 
dated chapel br the side of her whom he had won. tier 
quickened ear first caught the dip of an oar, and she told her 
loTer ; but he said it was the moaning of the night-breese 
through the willows, or the ripple of the water among the 
stones, and went on with his eentle dalliance. A few minutes, 
howerer, and the shock of Sie keels upon the ground, the 
tread of many feet, and the no longer suppressed cries of the 
M'Diarmods, warned him to stand on his defence ; and as he 
•prang fW>m his seat to meet the call, the soft illumination of 
loTC was changed with feuM suddenness into the baleful 
fijfe of fierce hostility. 

" My Korah, leave me ; you may by chance be rudely han- 
dled in the scuffle." 

The terrified but faithful ^1 fell upon his breast. 

** Connor, your fate is mme ; hasten to your boat, if it be 
not yet too late." 

An iron-shod hunting pole was his only weapon ; and using 
it with his right arm, while Norah hung upon his left, he 
sprang without further parley through an aperture in the wall, 
and nuide for the water. But his assailants were upon him, 
the M'Diarmod himself with upraised battle-axe at their head. 

" Spare my father," falters Norah ; and Connor, with a 
merdrully directed stroke, only dashed the weapon f^om the 
old man's hand, and then, clearing a passage with a vigorous 
sweep, accompanied with the well-known charging cry, oefore 
which they had so often quailed, bounded through it to the 
water's brink. An instant, and with her who was now more 
than his second self, he was once more in his little boat ; but, 
alas I it was aground, and so quickly fell the blows against 
him, that he aare not adventure to shove it off. Letting 
Norah slip from his hold, she sank backwards to the bottom 
of the boat ; and then, with both arms free, he redoubled Ms 
efforts, and after a short but furious struggle succeeded in 
getting the little skiff afloat. Maddened at the sight, the old 
chief rushed breast^deep into the water ; but his right arm 
had been disabled by a casual blow, and his <&heartened 
followers feared, under the circumstances, to come witibin 
range of that well-wielded dub. But a crafty one among 
them had already seized on a safer and surer plan. He had 
clambered up an a^acent tree, armed with a heavy stone, and 
now stood on one of the branches above the devoted boat^ and 
summoned him to yield, if he would not perish. The young 
chiefs renewed exertions were his only answer. 

" Let him escape, and your head shall pay for it," shouted 
the infuriated father. 

The fellow hesitated. " My young mistress ?" 

'* There are enough here to save her, if I will it. Down 
with the stone, or by the blood " 

He needed not to finish the sentence, for down at the word 
it came, striking helpless the youth's right arm, and shivering 
the frail timber of the boat, which filled at once, and afi 
went down. For an instant an arm re-appeared, feebly beat- 
ing the water in vain — it was the voung chiefs broken one : 
the other held his Norah in its embrace, as was seen by her 
white dress flaunting for a few moments on and above the 
troubled surface. The lake at this point was deep, and 
though there was a rush of the M'Diarmods towards it, yet 
in their confusion they were but awkward aids, and the flut- 
tering ensign that marked the fatal spot had sunk before they 
reached it. The strength of Connor, disabled as he was by 
his broken limb, and trammelled by her from whom even the 
final struggle could not dissever htm, had failed ; and with 
her he loved locked in his last embrace, they were after a 
time recovered from the water, and laid side by side upon the 
bank, iu all thoir touching, though, alas, lifeless beauty 1 


Remorse reached the rugged hearts even of those who had sp 
ruthlessly dealt by them ; and as they looked on their goodly 
forms, thus cold and senseless by a common fate, the rudest 
felt that it would be an impious and unpardonable deed to do 
violence to tiieir memory, by the separation of that union wiucb 
death itself had sanctified. Thus were they laid in one grave ; 
and, strange as it may appear, their fathers, crushed and sab* 
dued, exhausted even of resentment by theoverwhelming stroke 
—for nothing can quell the stubborn spirit like the extremity of 
sorrow — crossed their arms in amity over th«r renuuns, and 

Sief wrought the reconciliation which even oentuiies of time, 
at great pacificator, had failed to do. 
The westwing sun now warning me that the day was oa 
the wane, I gave but another 1o<mc to the time-worn tomb- 
stone, another sigh to the early doom of those vi^m it en- 
dosed, and then, with a feeling of rej^^ret, again left the little 
island to its still, unshared, and pensive loneliiiess. 


ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE— No. IV. ' 

The composition whidi we have sdected as our fourth speci- 
men of the ancient literature of Ireland, is a poem, more re- 
markable, perhaps, for its antiquity and historical interest, 
than for its poetic merits, though we do not think it altogether 
defident in those. It is^ ascribed, apparently vrith trudi, to 
the celebrated poet Mac Liag, the secretary of the renowned 
monarch Brian Bom, who, as our readers are aware, fell at 
the battle of Clontarf in 1014 ; and the subject of it is a lamefi- 
tation for the fallen condition of Kincora, the palace of that 
monarch, consequent on his death. 

The decease of Mao Liag, whose proper name was Mair- 
cheartach, is thus recorded in the Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters, at the year 1015 : — 

" Mac Liag^ i. e. Mnirkeartach, son of Conkeartach, at this 
time laureate of Ireland, died." 

A great number of his productions are still in existence ; 
but none of them have obtained a popularity so widdy extended 
as the poem before us. 

Of the palace of Kincora, which was situated on the bada ^ 
of the Shannon, near Killaloe, there are at present no vestiges. 

LAMENTATION OF MAC LIAG FOR KINCORA. 

21 Cl))t)T)-C0p4l'Dl) C^LdI)! 6)t74t)? 

Oh, where, Kincora I is Brian the Great ? 
And where is the beauty that once was thine ? 
Oh, where are the princes and nobles that sate 
At the feast in thy nails, and drank the red wine ? 

Where, oh, Kincora ? 

Oh, where, Kincora ! are thy valorous lords ? 
Oh, whither, thou Hospitable 1 are they gone? 
Oh, where are the Dalcassians of the Golden Swards ?* 
And where are the warriors that Brian led on ? 

Where, oh, Kincora? 

And where is Morogh, the descendant of king^-^ 
The defeater of a hundred — the daringly brave — 
Who set but slight store by jewds and rings — 
Who swam down the torrent and laughed at its wave ? 

Where, oh, Kincora? 

And where is Donogh, King Brian's worthy son ? 
And where is Conaing, the beautiful Chief? 
And Kian, and Core ? Alas I they are gone — 
They have left me this night alone with my g^rief ! 

Left me, Kincora! 

And where are the diiefs with whom Brian went forth. 
The never- vanquished son of Evin the Brave, 
The great King of Onaght, renowned for his worth* 
And the hosts of Baskimi, ftom the western wave ? 

Where, oh, Kincora ? 

Oh, where is Duvlann of the Swiftfooted Steeds? 
And where is Kian, who was son of Molloy ? 
And where is King Loner^an, the fame of whose deeds 
In the red battle-field no time can destroy ? 

Where, oh, Kincora? 
And where is that youth of majestic height, 
The faith-keeping Prince of the Scots?— Even he, 
As wide as his fame was, as great as was his might. 
Was tributary, oh, Kincora, to me ! 

Me, oh, Kincora 1 

• Cevlg n-or, of the iwords <tf goM, I. e. of the goU-kiited 
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They ve eaue, those heroes of royal birth. 
Who plnnaerod no churches, and broke no tmst, 
Tis weary for me to be living on the earth 
When they, oh, Kincora, lie U>w in the dust I 

Low, oh, Kinoora ! 

Oh, never again -will Princes appear. 
To rival the Dalcasaians of the Cleaving Swords I 
I can never dream of meeting afar or anear, 
In the east or the west, such heroes and lords ! 

Never, Kincora I 

Oh, dear are the images my memory calls up 
Of Brian Boru I — ^how he never would miss 
To give me at the banquet the first bright cup ! 
Ah I why did he heap on me honour like this ? 

Why, oh, Kincora ? 

I am Mao Liag, and my home is on the Lake : 
Thither often, to that palace whose beauty is fled. 
Came Brian to ask me, and I went for his sake/ 
Oh, my grief ! that I should live, and Brian be dead ! 

Dead, oh, Kincora ! 


M. 


COLUMN FOB THE YOUNG. 

BIOORAPHT OF A HOUSB. 

" Biography of a mouse I" cries the reader ; '* well, what 
shall we have next ? — ^what can the writer mean by offering 
roch nonsense for our perusal ?" There is no creature, reader, 
however insignificant and unimportant in the great scale of 
creation it may appear to us, short-sighted iftortals that we 
are, which is forgotten in the care of our own common Creator ; 
not a sparrow fidls to the ground unknown and unpermitted by 
Him ; and whether or not you may derive interest from the 
biography even of a mouse, you will be able to form a better 
jadgment after, than before, naving read my paper. 

The mouse belongs to the class Mammalia, or the animals 
which rear their young by suckling them; to the order Roden- 
tiOf or animals wnose teeth are adapted for gnawing ; to the 
raus Afiis, or Rat land, and the family of Ifug mutcuha, or 
oomestio mouse. The mouse is a smgularly beautiful little 
animal, as no one who examines it attentively, and without pre- 
judice, can fail to discover. Its little body is plump and sleek ; 
Its neck short ; its head tapering and gracenil ; and its eyes 
large, prominent, and sparkling. Its manners are lively and 
interesting, its agility surprismg, and its habits extremely 
cleanly. There are several varieties of this little creature, 
amongst which the best known is the common brovm mouse 
of our granaries and store-rooms ; the Albino, or white 
mouse, with red eyes ; and the black and white mouse, which 
is' more 'rare and very delicate. I mention these as varieties^ 
for I think we may safely regard them as such, from the fact 
of their propagatmg unchanged, preserving their difference 
of hne to the Iftietn generation, and never accidentally oc- 
corring amongst the offspring of differently coloured parents. 

It is of the white mouse that I am now about to treat, and it is 
an account of a tame individual of that extremely pretty 
variety that it designed to form the subject of my present 
paper. 

When I was a boy of about sixteen, I got possession of a 
white mouse ; the little creature was very wild and unsocial 
at first, but by dint of care and discipline I succeeded in ren- 
dering it funuiar. The principal a^ent I employed towards 
effectmg Ha domestication was a smgular one, and which, 
thou||^h I can assure the reader its effects are speedy and 
certain, still remains to me inexplicable: this was, ducking 
in cold water ; and by resorting to this simple expedient, I 
have since succeeded in rendering even the rat as tame and 
as playful as a kitten. It ir out of my power to explain the 
manner in which ducking operates on the animal subjected to 
it, but I wish that some physiologist more experienced than 
I am wodd give his attention to the subject, imd favour the 
public with uie result of his reflections. 

At the time that I obtained possession of this moose, I was 
residing at Olney, in Buckingluunshire, a village which I pre- 
sume my readers will recollect as connected with the names 
of Newton and Cowper ; but shortly after having succeeded 
in rendering it pretty tame, circumstances required my re- 
moval to Gloucester, whither I carried my little favourite 
with me. Daring the journey I kept the mouse confined in 
a small wire oage ; but while resting at the inn whece 1 pi^s^ 


the night, I adopted the precaution of enveloping the oage in 
a handkerchief, test by some untoward drcumstanoe its active 
little inmate might make its escape. Havrng thus, as I 
thought, made ul safe, I retired to rest. The moment I 
awoke in the morning, I sprang firom my bed, and went to 
examine the cage, when, to my mfinite consternation, I found 
it empty ! I searched the bed, the room, rused the carpet, 
exammed every nook and comer, bat all to no purpose. I 
Messed myself as hastily as I could, and summoning one of 
the waiters, an intelligent, good-natured man, I informed him 
of my loss, and got him to search every room in the house. 
His investigations, however, proved equally unavailing, and 
I gave my poor little pet completely up, inwardly hoping, de- 
spite of its ingratitude in leaving me, that it might meet with 
some agreeable mate amongst its brown congeners, and might 
lead a long and happy life, unchequered by the terrors of the 
prowling cat, and unendangered by the more insidious artifi- 
ces of the fatal trap. Wi£ these reflections I was just get- 
ting into the coadi which was to convey me upon my road, 
when a waiter came running to the door, out of breath, ex- 
claiming, " Mr R., Mr R., I declare your little mouse is in the 
kitchen." Begging the coachman to wait an instant, I 
followed the man to the kitchen, and there, on the hob, seated 
contentedly in a pudding dish, and devouring its contents with 
considerable gout, was my truant protege. Once more se- 
cured within Its cage, and the latter careiiiUy enveloped in a 
sheet of strong brown paper, upon my knee, I reached 
Gloucester. 

I was here soon subjected to a similar alarm, for one morn- 
ing the cage was again empty, and my efforts to discover the 
retreat of the wanderer unavailing as before. This time I 
had lost him for a week, when one night, in getting into bed, 
I heard a scrambling in the curtains, and on relighting my 
candle found the noise to have been occasioned by my mouse, 
who seemed equally pleased with myself at our reunion. After 
having thus lost and found my little friend a number of times, 
I gave up the idea of confining him ; and, accordingly, leav- 
ing the door of his cage open, I placed it in a comer of my 
bedroom, and allowed him to go in and out as he pleased. Of 
this permission he gladly avuled himself, but would regu- 
larly return to me at intervals of a week or a fortnight, and at 
such periods of return he was usually much thinner than ordi- 
nary ; and it was pretty clear that during his visits to his 
brown acquaintances he fared by no means so well as he did 
at home. 

Sometimes, when he happened to return, as he often did, in 
the night-time, on which occasions his general custom was to 
come into bed to me, I used, in order to induce him to remain 
with me until morning, to immerse him in a basin of water, 
and then let hka lie in my bosom, the warmth of wliich, after 
his cold bath, commonly ensured his stay. 

Frequently, while absent on one of hu excursions, I would 
hear an unusual noise in the wainscot, as I lay in bed, of do- 
zens of mice running backwards and forwards in all directions, 
and squeaking in much apparent glee. For some time I was 
puzzled to know -Aether tnis unusual disturbance was the re- 
sult of merriment or qnarrellinff , and I often trembled for the 
safety of my pet, alone and unaided, among so many strangers. 
But a very interesting circumstance occurred one morning, 
which perfectly reassured me. It was a bright summer morn- 
ing, about four o'clock, and I was lying awake, reflecting as 
to die propriety of turning on niy pillow to take another sleep, 
or at once rismg, and going forth to ei^oy the beauties of 
awakening nature. While uius meditating, I heard a slight 
scratching in the wainscot, and looking towards the spot 
whence the noise proceeded, perceived Sie head of a mouse 
peering from a hole. It was instantly vrithdrawn, but a 
second was thrust forth. This latter I at onoe recognbed as 
my own white friend, but so begrimed by soot and dirt that 
it required an experienced eye to distinguish him from his 
darker-coated entertainers. He emerged from the hole, and 
running over to his cage, entered it, ana remained for a couple 
of seconds within it ; he then returned to the wainscot, and, 
re-entering tiie hole, some scrambling and squeaking took 
place. A second time he came forth, and on this occasion 
was followed dosely, to my no small astonishment, by a brown 
mouse, who followed him, vrith much apparent timidity and 
caution, to his box, and entered it along with him. More 
astonished at this singular proceeding than I can well express,. 
I lay fixed in mute and breathless attention, to see what would 
follow next. In about a minute the two mice came forth from 
the cage, each bearing in its mouth a large pieoe of bread. 
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which they dragged towards the hole they had previously left. 
On arrinng at it, they entered, but speedily re-appeared, 
having deposited their burden ; and repairing once more to 
the cage, again loaded themselTes with provision, and con- 
veyed it away. This second time they remained within the 
hole for a muoh longer period than the first time ; and when 
they again made their appearance, they were attended by three 
other mice, who, followmg their leaders to the cage, loaded 
themselves with bread as did they, and carried away their 
burdens to the hole. After this I saw them no more that 
morning, and on rising I discovered that they had carried 
away every particle of food that the cage contained. Nor 
was this an isolated instance of their white guest leading 
them forth to where he knew they should find provender. Day 
after day, whatever bread or grain I left in uie cage was re- 
gularly removed, and the duration of my pet*s absence was 
proportionately long. Wishing to learn whether hunger was 
the actual cause of nis return, I no longer left food in his box ; 
and in about a week afterwards, on awaking one morning, I 
found him sleeping upon the pillow, close to my face, having 
partly wormed nis way under my cheek. 

There was a cat in the house, an excellent mouser, and I 
dreaded lest she should one day meet with and destroy my 
poor mouse, and I accordingly used all my exertions with those 
in whose power it was, to obtain her dismissal. She was, 
however, regarded by those persons as infinitely better en- 
titled to protection and patronage than a mouse, so I was 
compelled to put up with her presence. People are fond of 
imputing to cats a supernatural degree of sagacity : they will 
sometimes go so far as to pronounce them to be genuine 
mtches ; and really I am scarcely surprised at it, nor per- 
haps will the reader be, when I tell him the following anecaote. 

I was one day entering my apartment, when i was filled 
with horror at perceiving my mouse picking up some crumbs 
upon the carpet, beneath the table, and the terrible cat seated 
upon a chair watching him with what appeared to me to be 
an expression of sensual anticipation ana concentrated desire. 
Before I had thne to interfere, Puss sprang fh>m her chair, 
and bounded towards the mouse, who, however, far from being 
terrified at the approach of his natural enemy, scarcely so 
much as favoured ner with a single look. Puss raised her paw 
and dealt him a gentle tap, when. Judge of my astonishment 
if you can, the little mouse, far from running away, or betraying 
any marks of fear, raised himself on his legs, cocked his tail, 
and with a shrill and angry squeak, with which any that have 
kept tame mice are well acquainted, sprang at and positively 
bit the paw which had struck him. I was paralysed. I could 
not jump forward to the rescue. I was, as it were, petrified 
where I stood. But, stranger than all, the cat, instead of 
appearing irritated, or seeming to design mischief, merely 
stretched out her nose and smelt at her mminutive assailant, 
and then resuming her place upon the chair, purred herself 
to sleep. I need not say that I immediately secured the mouse 
within his cage. Whether the cat on this occasion knew the 
little animal to be a pet, and as such feared to meddle with 
it, or whether its boloness had disarmed her, I cannot pretend 
to explain : I merely state the fact ; and I think the reader 
will allow that it is sufficiently extraordinary. 

In order to guard against such a dangerous encounter for 
the future, I got a more secure cage made, of which the bars 
were so close as to preclude the possibility of egress ; and 
singularly enough, many a morning was i amused by be* 
holding brown mice coming fh>m their holes in the wainscot, 
and approaching the cage Tn which their friend was kept, as 
if in order to condole with him on the subject of his unwonted 
captivity. Secure, however, as I conceived this new cage to 
be, my industrious pet contrived to make his escape from it, 
and in doing so met his death. In my room was a large 
bureau, with deep, old-fashioned, capacious drawers. Being 
obliged to go from home for a day, I put the cage containing 
my little fnend into one of these orawers, lest any one should 
attempt to meddle with it during my absence. On returning, 
I opened the drawer, and Just as I did so, heard a faint 
squeak, and at the same instant my poor little pet fell ftom 
the back of the drawer — ^lifeless. I took up his body, and, 
placing it in my bosom, did my best to restore it to animation. 
Alas ! it was to no purpose. His little body had been crushed 
in the crevice at the back part of the drawer, through which 
he had been endeavouring to escape, and he was really and 
Irrecoverably gone. 
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of my juvenile readers as may be disposed to qfiake a pet of 
one of these interesting little animals, would do well to ob- 
serve the following rues : — Clean the eage out daily, and 
keep it dry ; do not keep it in too cold a place ; in winter it 
should be kept in a room in which there is a fire. Feed the 
mice on bread steeped in milk, having first squeezed the milk 
out, as too moist food is bad for them. Never give them 
cheese, as it is apt to produce fatal disorders, though the 
more hardy brown mice eat it with impunity. liP you want to 
^ive them a treat, give them grains of wheat or barley, or 
if these are not to be procured, oats or rice. A little tin box 
of water should be constantly left in their cage, but securely 
fixed, so that they cannot overturn it. Let the wires be not 
too slight, or too long, otherwise the little animals will easily 
squeeze themselves between them, and let them be of iron, 
never of copper, as the animals are fond of nibbline at them, 
and the rust of the latter, or verdigris, would quickly poison 
them. White mice are to be procured at most of tho bird- 
shops in Patrick's Close, Duolin ; of the wire-workers and 
bira-cage makers in Edinburgh; and from all the animal 
fanciers in London, whose residences are to be found chiefly 
on the New Road and about Knightsbridge. Their prices 
vary from one shilling to two-and-sixpence per pair, accord^ 
ing to thdr age and TOauty. H. ]>. B. 

THE PROFESSIONS. 

If what are called the liberal professiona could ip^ik, they 
would all utter the one cry, " we are overstocked ; and ocho 
would reply " overstocked.'* Thia has long been a subject of 
complaint, and yet nobody seems inclined to mend the matter 
by making any sacrifice on his own part — just as in a crowd, 
to use a familiar illustration, the man who is loudest in ex- 
claiming " dear me, what pressing and Jostling people do keep 
here 1" never thinks of ligntening the pressure by withdraw- 
ing his own person from the mass. There is, however, an 
advantage to be derived from the utterance and reiteration of 
the conmlainty if not by those already in the press, at least by 
those who are still happily dear of it. 

There are many " vanities and vexations of spirit*' under 
the sun, but this evil of professional redundancy seems to be 
one of very great magnitude. It involves not merely an outlay 
of much pretious time and substance to no purpose, but in most 
oases unfits those who oomstitute the " ezoass" firom applying 
themselves afterwards to other pursuits. Such persons are 
the primary su£ferers ; but the community at large partici^ 
pates in the loss. 

It oannot but be interesting to inquire to what this tendency 
may be owing, and what remedy it might be usefol to apply 
to the evil. Now, it strikes me that the great caose is the ex- 
clusive attention which people pay to the great prises, and 
their total inoonsideration of the number of blMiks whic^ ao- 
oompany them. Life itself has been compared to a lottery ; 
but u some departments the scheme may be so particularly 
bad, that it is nothing^ short of absolute gambling to purchase 
a share in it. So it is in the professions. A mw arrive at 
great eminence, and these few excite the envy and admiratk>n 
of all beholders ; but they are only a few compared with the 
number of those who linger in the shade, and, however anaoos 
to enjoy the sport, never once set a rap at the ball. 

Agam, parents are apt to Took upon the mere name of a 
profession as a provision for their eluldren. They ealooJaU 
all the expenses of general education, professional education, 
and then of admission to "liberty to practise;*' and finding 
all these items amount to a tolerably large sum, they conceive 
they have bestowed an ample portion on the son who has cost 
them " thus much monies. But unfortunately they soon learn 
by experience that the elevation of a profession, p^reat as it is, 
does not always possess that homely reoommendation of oKosing 
the " pot to ooit" and that the individuai for whom tlus costly 
provision has been made, cannot be so soon left to shift ^or 
himself. Here then is another cause of this evU, namely, thai 
people do not adequately and fairly oabulate the whol* cost. 

Of our liberal professions, the army Is the only oo« thnt 
yields a certain income as the produce of the purchase money. 
But in these " piping tunes of peace," a private soldier in tiie 
ranks might as well attempt to verify w old song, and 

*' Spend half a cfoim oat of axpcsee a4ay,'* 
as an ensign to pay mess-money and band-money, and ill other 
regulation momes, keep himself in dress coat and epaulettes, 
and all the other et oeteras, upon his mere nay. The thing 
cannot be done. To live in any cranfort in oie smy, * aab- 
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altem should have an income from some other source, equal 
at least in amount to that which be receives through the 
hands of the paymaster. The army is, in fact, an expulsive 
profession, and of all others the least agreable to one who is 
preTented, by circumscribed means, from doing as his bro> 
ther officers do. Yet the mistake of yenturin^ to meet all 
these difficulties is not uofrequently admitted, with what rain 
eipectadon it is needless to inquire. The usual result is such 
as one would anticipate, namely, that the rash adTen- 
turer, after incurring debts, or putting his friends to un- 
looked-for charges, is obliged after a short time to sell oat, 
and bid fareweU for ever to the unprofitable profession of 


arms. 


It would be painful to dwell upon the situation of those who 
enter other professions without being duly prepared to wait 
their turn of employment. It is recognised as a poignantly 
sppUcable truth in the profession of the bar, that " many are 
caUed but few are chosen ;" but with very few and rare ex- 
ceptions indeed, the necessity of biding the time is certain. 
In the legal and medical professions there is no fixed income, 
however small, insured to the adventurer ; and unless his 
circle of friends and connections be very wide and serviceable 
mdeed, he should make up his mind for a procrastinated return 
and a late harvest. But how many from day to day, and 
from year to year, do launch their bark upon the ocean, 
without any such prudent foresight 1 The result therefore 
is, that vast proportion of disastrous voyages aud shipwrecks 
of which we near so constanUv. 

Such is the admitted evil — it is granted on all sides. The 

Suestion is, what is to be done ? — ^what is the remedy ? Now, 
be remedy for an overstocked profession v«ry evidently is, 
that people should forbear to enter it. I am no Malthusiau 
on the subject of population : I desire no unnatural cheeks 
upon the increase and mvJtiplication of her M^esty's subjects ; 
but I should like to drain off a surplus from certain situations, 
and turn ofif the in-flowing stream into more profitable chan- 
nels. I would advise parents, then, to leave the choice of a 
liberal profession to those w1k> are able to live without one. 
Such parties can afford to wait for advanoement, however 
long it may be in coming, or to bear up against disappoint- 
ment, if such should be their lot. With such it is a sara spe- 
culation, and they may be left to indulge in it, if they thmk 
proper. With others It is not so. But it will be asked, what 
IS to be done with the multitudes who would be diverted from 
the professions, if this advice were acted upon ? I answer, 
that the money unprofitably spent upon thdr education, and 
in fees of admission to these expensive pursuits, would insure 
them a ** good location" and a certam provision for life in 
Canada, or some of the eolonies ; and that any honourable 
occupation which would yidd a competency ought to be pre- 
ferrfKl to *' professions" wUch, however " liberal," hold out 
to the many but a very doubtfUl prospect of that result. 

It is much to be regretted that there is a prevalent notion 
among certain of my countrymen that *' trade" is not a " gen- 
teel" thing, and that it must be eschewed by those who have 
any pretensions to fashion. This unfortunate, and I must 
say unsound state of opinion, contributes also, I fear, in no 
small degree, to that professional redundancy of which we 
have been speiJung. The supposed absolute necessity of a 
high classical education is a natural concomitant of this opi- 
nion. All our schools therefore are eminently classical. The 
University follows, as a matter of course, and then the 
University leads to a liberal profession, as surely as one step 
of a ladder conducts to another. Thus the evil is nourished 
at the very root. Now, I would take the liberty of advising 
those parents who may concur with me in the mun point of 
over-supply in the professions, to begin at the beginmng, and 
in the eaucation of their children, to exchange this super- 
abundance of Greek and Latin for the less elegant but more 
Useful accomplishmwit of ** dphering." I am disposed to 
ooDonr with that facetious but shrewd fellow, Mr Samuel 
Slick, upon the inestimable advantages of that too much ne- 

flected art — neglected, I mean, in our country here, Ireland, 
[e haa demonstrated tiiat they do every thmg by it in the 
States, and that without it they could do nothing. With the 
most profound respect to my countrymen, then, I would ear- 
nestly reo<Mnmend them to cultivate it. But it may perhaps 
be said that there is no encouragement to mercantile pursmts 
in Ireland, and that if thf^e were, there would be no necessity 
Ibr me to recommend " ciphering" and its virtues to the people. 
To this I answer, that merdiandize offers its prizes to the 
iDgwiow m4 renturotts Ia^cb rather th«n to thoo^ who wait 


for a " highway" to be made for them. If people were 
resolved to live by trade, I think they would contrive to do 
so — many more, at least, than at present operate successfully 
in that department. If more of education, and more of mind, 
were turned in that direction, new sources of profitable indus- 
try, at present unthought of, would probably discover them- 
selves. Much might be said on this subject, but I shidl not 
enter further into the speculation, quite satisfied if I have 
thrown out a hint which may be foimd citable of improve-* 
mentby others. F. 


GEESE. 

BT MARTIN DOTLE. 

Thb rearing of geese might be more an object of attention to 
our small farmers and lu>ourers in the vicinity of bogs and 
mountain tracts than it is. 

The general season for the consumption of fat geese is from 
Michaelmas to Christmas, and the high prices paid for them 
in the English markets — ^to which they can be so rapidly con- 
veyed from many parts of Ireland — appear to offer sumcient 
temptation to the speculator who has the capital and accom- 
m.oaation necessary for fatteninj? them. 

A well-organized system of ceding this hardy and nutriti- 
ous species of poultry, in favourable localities, would give a 
considerable impulse to the rearing of them, and consequently 
promote the comforts of many poor Irish families, who under 
existin? circumstances do not mid it worth while to rear them 
except m very small numbers. 

I am led to offer a few suggestions on this subject from 
having ascertained that in the Fens of Lincolnshire, notwith- 
standing a great decrease there in the breeding of geese from 
extensive drainage, one individual, Mr Clarke of Boston, fat- 
tens every year, between Michaelmas and Christmas, the 
prodigious number of seven thousand geese, and that another 
dealer at Spalding prepares for the poultry butcher nearly as 
many : these they purchase in lots from the farmers' wives. 

Perhaps a few aetaUs of the Lincolnshire practice may be 
acceptable to some of the readers of this Journal : — 

The farmers in the Fens keep breeding stocks proportioned 
to the extent of suitable land which they can command ; and 
in order to insure the fertility of the eggs, they allow one 
Sander to three geese, which is a higher proportion of males 
tiian is deemed necessary elsewhere. The number of goslings 
in each brood averages about ten, which, allowing for all casu^- 
ties, is a considerable produce. 

There have been extraordinary instances of individual fe- 
cundity, on which, however, it would be as absurd for any 
goose-breeder to calculate, as it is proverbially unwise to reckon 
chickens before they are hatched ; and this fruitful ness is only 
attainable by constant feeding with stimulating food through 
the preceding winter. 

A goose has been known to lay seventy eggs within twelve 
months, twenty-six in the spring, before 4he time of incuba- 
tion, and (after bringing out seventeen goslings) the remainder 
by the end of the year. 

The white variety is preferred to the grey or pact y -coloured, 
as the birds of this colour feed more kindly, and their featiiers 
are worth three shillings a stone more than the others : the 
quality of the land, however, on which the breeding stock is 
to be maintained, decides this matter, generally strong land 
being necessary for the support of the white or larger kind. 
Under all circumstances a white gander is preferred, in order 
to have a large progeny. It has been remarked, but I know 
not if with reason, that ganders are more frequently white 
than the females. 

To state all the particulars of hatching and rearing would 
be superfluous, ana mere repetition of what b contained in 
the various works on poultry. I shall merely state some of 
the peculiarities of the practice in the county of Lincoln. 

when the young geese are brought up at different periods 
by the rreat dealers, they are put mto pens together, accord- 
ing to their age, size, and condition, and fed on steamed po- 
tatoes and ground oats, in the ratio of one measure of oats 
to three of potatoes. By unremitting care as to cleanliness, 
pure water, and constant feeding, these geese are fattened in 
about three weeks, at an average cost of one penny per day 
each. 

The cramming system, either by the fingers or the forcings 
pump, described by French writers, with the accompanying 
barbarities of blinaing, nailing the feet to the floor, or con- 
finenoat in perforat«a casks or earthen pots (as is said to 
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be th^ case sometimes in Poland), are happily unknown in 
Lincolnshire, and I may add throughout England, with one 
exception — the nailing of the feet to boards. The unequivo- 
cal proofs of this may occasionally, but very rarely, be seen in 
the geese brought into the London markets : these, however, 
may possibly be imported ones, though I fear they are not so. 

The Lincolnshire dealers do not give any of those rich 
greasy pellets of barley meal and hot liquor, which always 
spoil the flavour, to their geese, as they well know that oats 
is the best feeding for them ; barley, besides being more ex- 
pensive, renders Uie flesh loose and uisipid, and rather chickeny 
m flavour. 

Every p<nnt of economy on this subject is matter of great 
moment, on the vast scale pursued by Mr Clarke, who pays 
•even hundred pounds a-year for the mere conveyance of ms 
birds to the London market ; a fact which gives a tolerable 
notion of the great extent of capital employed in this business, 
the extent of which is scarcely conceivable by my agricultural 
countrymen. 

Little cost, however, is incurred by those who breed the 
ffeese, as the stock are left to provide for themselves, except 
m the laying season, and infeeoing the goslings until they are 
old enough to eat grass or feed on the stubbles. I have no 
doubt, however, t&t the cramp would be less frequently 
experienced, if solid food were added to the grftSS) when 
the geese are turned out to graze, although Mr Clarke attri- 
butes the cramp, as well as gout and fever, to too close con- 
finement alone. This opinion does not correspond with my 
far more limited observation, which leads me to believe that 
the cramp attacks goslines most frequently when they are at 
lar?e, and left to shift for themselves on green food alone, 
and that of the poorest kind. . I should think it good economy 
to nve them, and the old stagers too, all spare garden vege- 
tables, for loss of condition is prejudicial to them as well as 
to other animals. Mr Cobbett used to fatten his young geese, 
from June to October, on Swedish turnips, carrots, white 
cabbages, or lettuces, with some com. 

Swedish turnips no doubt will answer very well, but not so 
well as farinaceous potatoes, when immediate profit is the 
object. The experience of such an extensive dealer as Mr 
Clarke is worth volumes of theory and conjecture as to the 
mode of feeding, and he decides in favour of potatoes and 
oats. 

The treatment for cramp and fever in Lincolnshire is bleed- 
ing — I know not if it be hazarded in gout — ^but as it is not 
successful in the cases of cramp in one instance out of twenty, 
it may be pronounced inefficacious. 

I have had occasion lately to remark in this Journal on the 
general disinclination in England to tHe barbarous custom of 
plucking geese alive. In Lincolnshire, however, they do so 
with the breeding stock three times in the year, beginning at 
midsummer, and repeating the operation twice afterwards, at 
intervals of six weexs between the operations. 

The practice is defended on the ^lea, that if the feathers be 
matured, the geese are better for it, while it is of course ad- 
mitted that the birds must be injured more or less — accord- 
ing to the handling by the pluckers — ^if the feathers be not 
ripe. But as birds do not moult three times in the year, I do 
not understand how it should be correctly said that the fea- 
thers can be ripe on these three occasions. How does nature 
suggest the propriety of stripping the feathers so often? 
1)V%ere great numbers are kept, the loss by allowing the fea- 
thers to drop on the ground would be serious, and on this 
account alone can even one stripping be justified. 

In proof of the general opinion that the goose is extremely 
long-lived, we have many recorded facts ; among them the 
followine : — " In 1824 there was a goose living in the posses- 
sion of Mr Hewson of Glenham, near Market Kasen, Lmcoln- 
shire, which was then upwards of a century old. It had been 
throughout that term in the constant possession of Mr Hew- 
son's forefathers and himself, and on quitting his farm he 
would not suffer it to be sold with his otner stock, but made 
a present of it to the in-coming tenant, that the venerable 
fowl might terminate its career on the spot where its useful 
life had been spent such a length of days.'* 

The taste wnich has long prevailed among gourmands for 
the liver of a goose, and has led to the enormous cruelties ex- 
ercised in order to cause its enlargement bv rendering the 
bird diseased in that organ through hio:h and forced feeding 
in a warm temperature and closp confinement, is well known ; 
but I doubt if many are aware of the influence of charcoal in 
pfoducing an unnatural stfite of the Urer. 


I had read of charcoal being put into a trough of water to 
sweeten it for geese when cooped up ; but from a passage in 
a recent work by Liebig it would appear that the charcoal 
acts not as a sweetener of the water, but in another way on 
the constitution of the goose. 

I am tempt«d to give the extract from it^ novelty : — " The 

S reduction of flesh and fat may be artificially increased : all 
omestic animals, for example, contain much fat. We give 
food to animals which increases the activity of certain organs, 
and is itself capable of being transformed into fat. We add 
to the quantity of food, or we lessen the progress of respira- 
tion and perspiration by preventing motion. The conditions 
necessary to effect this purpose in birds are different from 
those in quadrupeds ; and it is well known that charcoal pow- 
der produces such an excessive growth in the liver oi a goose 
as at length causes the death of the animal." 

We are much inferior to the English in the art of prepar- 
ing poultry for the market ; and this is the more to be re- 
gretted in the instance of geese, especially as we oan supply 
potatoes— which I have shown to be the chief material of 
their fattening food — at half their cost in many parts of Eng- 
land. This Mvantage alone ought to render tne friends of 
our a^eultural poor earnest in promoting the rearing and 
fattening of geese in localities favourable for the purpose. 


IRISH MANUFACTURES. 

The encouragement of our native manufactures is now a ge- 
neriEJ topic of conversation and interest, and we hope the pre- 
sent excitement of the public mind on this subject wiU be pro- 
ductive of permanent good. We also hope that the encou« 
ragement proposed to be given to articles of Irish manufac- 
ture will be extended to the productions of the head as well 
as to those of the hands ; that the manufacturer of Irish vrit and 
humour will be deemed worthy of support as well as those of 
silks, woollens, or felt« ; and, that Irishmen shall venture to 
estimate the value of Irish produce for them5;elves, without 
waiting as heretofore till they eet " the London stamp*' upon 
them, as our play-going people of old times used to do in 
the case of the eminent Irish actors. 

We are indeed greatly inclined to believe that our Irish 
manufactures are rising in estimation in England, from the 
fact which has come to our knowledge that many thousands 
of our Belfast hams are sold annually at the other side of the 
water as genuine Yorkshire, and also' that many of those Bel- 
fast hams with the Yorkshire stamp find their way back into 
" Ould Ireland," and are bought as English by those who would 
despise them as Irish. Now, we should like our countrymen 
not to be gulled in this way, but depend upon their own judgment 
in the matter of hams, and in like manner in the matter of arti- 
cles of Irish literary manufacturefwithout waiting for the Lon- 
don stamp to be put on them. The necessity for such discrimi- 
nation and confidence in their own judgment exists equally in 
hams and literature. Thus certain English editors approve 
so highly of our articles in the Irish Penny Journal, that they 
copy them by wholesale, not only without acknowledgment, 
but actually do us the favour to father them as their own I 
As an example of this patronage, we may refer to a recent 
number of the Court Gazette, in which Its editor has been 
entertaining his aristocratic readers with a little piece of 
badinage from our Journal, expressly written for us, and en- 
titled ** A short chapter on Bustles," but which he eives as 
written for the said Court Gazette 1 Now, this is really very 
considerate and complimentary, and we of course feel grate- 
ful. But, better again, we find our able and kind friend the 
editor of the Monitor and Irishman, presenting, no doubt 
inadvertently, this very article to his Irish readers a few 
weeks ago — not even as an Irish article that had got the Lon- 
don stamp upon it, but as actually one of true British manu^ 
facture — the produce of the Court Gazette. 

Now, in perfect good humour, we ask our friend, as suc^ 
we have reason to consider him, could he not as well have copied 
this article from our own Journal, and given us the credit of 
it — and would it not be worthy of the consistency and patriot- 
ism of the Irishman, who writes so ably in the cause of Irish 
manufactures, to extend his support, as far as might be cont- 
patible with truth and honesty, to the native literatare of 
Ireland ? 
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KILBARBON CASTLK, COUNTY OF DONEGAL. 


We (bink our readers gmerally irill ponrnr with ui 
udcrin^ the salyect of our prefixed illustration as 
■trilling and oharacteriatie one — presenting fc^atureii whirh, 
uieept amoDji; tbe castle* of the Scottish highland chii-Ts. will 
oolj be fomtd an the wild shores of oar own romantic island. 
It ii indeed a tmlj Irish scois — poetical and picturesque in the 
eitnnM, and its iiistor; is equallf peculiar, bcinf^ wholly un- 
like anj thing that could be found relating to any castle out 
of Ireland. 

From the singularity of its sitnation, seMed on a Toftv, 
precipitous, and nearly insulated cliff, exposed to the stormfi 
and Wlowa of the western ocean, our readers will naturally 
coodnde that this now sadly dilapidated and time-worn min 
most hare owed its origin to some mde and daring chief of 
old, wboee occnpaUon was war and n^nne, and whose thoagbtt 
w«r« as wild and torbulent as the waves that washed bis sea- 
girt eagle dwcllinK ; and such, in their ignorance of it* un- 
pnbliabod historTi has be«n the conclusion drawn by modom 
tanographer*, who tell us that it is snpposed to have been the 
haUtation of fr««booters. But It was not so ; and oar readers 
will be surprised when we acquunt them that this lonely, 
isolated fiHlreis was erected a* an abode for peaceful meu^a 
safe Mid tpiiet retreat in troubled times for the laborious in- 
Tvatigatora and preserrer* of the historr, poetry, and anti- 
quities of their eonntry 1 Yea, reader, this castle •*-- 


. whose zPiilnus labonm In the preierration of the history Mtd 
' antiquities of Ireland kb arc chiefly indebted for the uiTor' 
mation on those subjects with which we so often endearour to 
instruct and amuse you. Yon will pardon us, then, if with a 
grateful feeling to those benefartors of onr country to whose 
labours we owe sn much, we cndeaTour to do honoor to their 
memory bjf devoting a few pages of our little national worii 
to their history, as an humble but not unfitting monument to 


. B of the otlaves, bards, and antiquaries of the people 
of TimmiMll— the illnstrions faniily of the OClerys, to 




wholly 


land, and exhibit in a 
striking way a remarkable feature in the characterof our coun- 
trymen of past ages, which no adverse circumstances were ever 
able utterly to dcslrOT, and which, we trust, will again dis. 
tinguisb them as of old— their love for literature and learn. 
ing, and their respect for good and learned men. It will 
niso exhibit another trait in their national character no leu 
peculiar or remarkable, namely, their great anxiety to pre- 
serve their family histories— a result of which is, that even to 
the present day' the humblest Irish peasant, as well as the 
estated gentleman, can uot unfrequently trace his descent not 
only to a more remote period, hut also with a greater abmi- 
danee of historical pvidcnce than most of the princely famillea 
of Kurope. This is, indeed, a trait in the national character 
wbicli philosophers, and mea_like ourselves, nsually affeot 
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to hold in contempt. But no species of Ipowledge should be 
despised ; and the desire to penetrate tie dim obscurities of 
time in search of our origin, as well as to speculate upon our 
future prospects, is one of the characteristics which distin- 
guish tne human from the lower animals of creation, and 
without which we should have little to boast of over them. 

The family of 0*Clerv, or, as the name is now usually writ- 
ten, Cleary, and sometimes anglicized Clarke, is not of Tir- 
connellian origin, nor of very ancient standing in the country 
of the Kinel-Connell race, the present county of Donegal. 
Their original locality was in Hy-Fiachraeh-Aidhne, a dis- 
trict comprising the entire of the present diocese of Kilmac- 
duagh, in the present county of Galway, and of which their 
ancestors were, for a long period previous to the Anglo-Nor- 
man conquest, the hereditary lords or kinj^^s. As usual in 
ancient Irish topographical names, this territory derived its 
appellation from that of the tribe by whom it was formed ipto 
a principality, the name Hy-Fiachrach-Aidhne being the 
tribe name of the descendants of Fiachra, who was the son of 
Eochy-Moyvaine, King of Ireland in the fourth century. On 
the adoption of surnames, however, at the close of the tenth 
century, this tribe having split into several distinct families, 
assumed different surnames from their immediate progenitors, 
and of these families the most eminent were the O'Clerys, 
the O'Heynes, the O'Shaughnessys, the Mac Giolla Keliys, 
and the O'Moghans. 

The occasion of the first settlement of the O'Clerys at 
Kilbarron, in the country of Tirconnell, will be best told in the 
simple statement of his descendants, as given in their genea- 
logical work. 

" The English power, that is to say, the power of the 
Bvrkes descended from William (Fitt Adelm) the Conque- 
ror, having become in the ascendant over the descendants of 
Eochy Breac, the son of Dathi, the son of Fiachra, &c. 
several of the latter were separated, and dispersed into various 
districts, viz, Mac Giolla Kelly went into Western Erris, 
and a branch of the O'Clerys into Hy-awley Mac Fiachrach. 
Another branch of them passed into [East] Munster, and 
settled in the vicinity of Kilkenny, and another again passed 
into Breifhey O'Reilly, and are there known as the Clan 
Clery. 

After a lapse of time, a wise and intelligent man of the 
0*Clerys went ftom Tir-awley into Tirconnell. Cormac 
O'Clery was his name, and he was a proficient in both the 
laws, tnat is, the civil and the canon law. The monks and 
learned men of the monastery of St Bernard, called Assaroe 
(near Ballyshannon), conceived a great respect and affection 
for him, on account of his councils, his good morals, his wis- 
dom, and his intellect, and they detained him among them for 
a time. He was at this period young and comely. 

For a long time previously, O'Sgmgin had been the oUave 
fchief historian] to the lord of the Kinel-Connell, that is, the 
O'Donnell ; and it was from Ard-Came in Moy-Lurg of the 
Dagda that he came into Tirconnell. 

when the Cormao O'Clery of whom we have spoken 
came into Tirconnell, Niall Garbh, the son of Hugh, the son 
of Donnell Oge, was lord of the country ; and O'Sgingin, that 
is, Matthew, was ollave to him at the time; and there did not 
then live of children with O'Sg^ngin, nor yet of his tribe, but 
an only and beautiful daughter. And this daughter O'Sgingin 
gave as wife to this Cormac, and all he demanded for her 
as a dower* was, that if ever a son should be born to them, 
he should be trained up in the knowledge of literature and 
mstory, as his own family were all extinct in that country ex- 
cept tnis only daughter. Cormac promised to fulfil this re- 
quest, ^d he did so. 

A son was bom of Cprmac and O'Sgingin's daughter, and 
he was named Giolla Brighde, in honour and remembrance of 
Giolla Brighde O'Sgingin, his maternal uncle, who was the 
intended ollave of Tirconnell, bat had died some time before, 
to the year 1382. 

Son to that Giolla Brighde O'Clery was Giolla Riab- 
hach ; and son to Giolla Riabhach was Dermot of the three 
schools, so called because he kept a school for literature, a 
school for history, and a school ,for poetry. It was to that 
Dermot that O'Donnell, that is, Niall, the son of Turlogh an 

• Tfnnsrrat In the original— a reward, portion, or dowery— It being the 
custom among the Iriah as among the Eastern nations, that the husband 
should make a present to his wife's father, or to herself, upon his marriage. 
As Bjron says^ 

** Though this seems odd 
'TIs true ; the reason is, that tlie baslmw 
Must nuUw a present to bis sire-Ui'Uw." 


fhiona, gave the territory called Creevagh, which was his prin- 
cipal residence for a time, and which was given him in addi- 
tion to other lands which O'Donnell's ancestors had previously 
given to O'Sgingin, in reward for bis skill in the science 
which was hereditary to him, namely, history. 

Son to Dermot of the three schools was Teige Cam, wbo 
had the three celebrated sons, Tuathal, Gillareagh, and Der- 
mot. It was by them that the stone houses were built in 
Kilbarron ; for they and their ancestors were the occupants of 
Kilbarron since the time of Cormac already mentioned, who 
came first to Tirconnell ; and they were also the occupants of 
Carrow-narCaheragh, and Carrownty-clogh of the lands of 
the monastery of Assaroe. To them also belonged (as a gift) 
from O'Donnell, the quarter of Kildoney, the quarter of Cool- 
remur, and the quarter of Drumincrin in Moy-£nne. 

The children of Tuathal, the son of Teige Cam, the son 
of Dermot of the three schools, were Teige Cam, Giolla 
Riabhach, Mahon, and William. Teige Cam (the son of I 
Tuathal) left no issue but one daughter, Sheela." 

The preceding extract furnishes us with a very striking 
eridence of the regard anciently entertained for learning in 
Ireland, 'and of the liberal endowments made for the support of 
its professors. The lands named as belonging to the oUaves 
of Tirconnell are still known by the appellations above given, 
and would at the present day produce a rental little short of 
two thousand a-year. Ahl it will be long till learning in 
the history and literature of our country be again thus noblv 
recompensed ! But it may be a^ked, were these professors of 
old worthy of the liberal patronage thus afforded them — were 
they mindful of the duties imposed upon them in return for it ? 
We answer, that we think they were, and in support of our 
opinion we adduce the following brief but expressive tributes 
to their memories as recorded by our Annalists : — 

** 1492. O'Clery, that is, Teige Cam (or the crooked), ollave 
to O'Donnell in science, poetry, and history, a man who had 
maintained a house of universal hospitality for the mighty 
and the needy, died, after having subdued the world and the 
devU." 

** 1512. Tuathal O'Clery, the son of Teige Cam, a man 
learned in history and poetry — a man who kept a house of 
hospitality generally for rich and poor, died." 

" 1322. This year was killed, besides two of the poets of 
O'Donnell, Dermot, tbe son of Teige Cam O'Clery, a man 
learned in history and poetry — a man who kept a house of 
hospitality universally for the rich and the poor. * 

" 1527. O'Clery, that is, Giolla Riabhach, the son of Teige 
Cam, learned in the sciences, in historical knowledge, in 
poetry, and in theological reading, a man respected and rich, 
died.' 

1583. In this year Turlogh Luineach O'Neal, having at- 
tacked O'Donnell at Drumleen, in revenge of the burning of 
Strabane by the latter some time previously, he was defeated 
by O'Donnell with great loss, and amongst the slain was 
*• Maelmurry (the son of Dermott, who was son of Mahon. i 
who was son of Tuathal) O'Clery, the only hostage of O'Neill 
and the Kenel-Owen, for his father and O'Neill himself had 
been born of the same mother. Maelmurry, on account of 
his relationship with O'Neill, had been in possession of ail 
O'Neill's wealth, and O'Neill would have given three tunes 
the usual quantity ^f every kind of property for his ransom, 
if ransomed he could have been ; but he was first mortally 
wounded and afterwards drowned by O'Donnell's people^ who 
were in high spirits, and rejoiced greatly at seeing him thus 
cut off," 

** 1585. Cosnamhach, the son of Cucogry (or Peregrine), 
who was the son of Dermot, who was the son of Teige Cam 
O'Clery — a rich and flourishing man, who had mainSuned a 
house of hospitality at one time in Thomond and another in 
Tirconnell, aied at Fuar-Chosach in Tirconnell, la the lent 
of this year, and was interred under the asyliqp of God and 
St Bernard, in the monastery of Assaroe." 

This devotion to literature was not, however, » charac- 
teristic of the O'Clerys in their days of wealth and pros- 
perity only, but distinguished them with even greater lustre 
when reduced to poverty in after times, as will cleariy appear 
from the facts we have yet to adduce. But as we are sketch- 
ing their genealogical history, as well as their character, we 
must previously continue their pedigree from the period of 
their settlement at Kilbarron, to thoii extinction as profess 
sional ollaves, on the ruin of their patrons the O'Donnells, and, 
for the sake of clearness, we shall give it in a tabular form. 

1, Cormac O'Clery, the first who settled in Do&egaL 
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2. GioUa Brighde O'Clery. 

3. GioUa Riabhach 0*Clery. 

4. Dermot of the three schools. 

5. Teige Cam (or the Btx>oped) 0*CIery. 

6. Dermot O'Clery. 

7. Cucogry (or Peregfrine) O'Clery. 

8. Mae Con O'Clery; his brother, Cosnamach, died in 
1584. 

9. Luffhaidh (or Lewis) Giolla Brighde, Mao Con Meir- 
geach, Cucogry, and Duigen O'Clery. 

Of these sons, the eldest, Lughaidh, was the most distin- 
^ished of the Irish literati of the northern half of Ireland 
m his time, and the principal poetical combatant on the 
part of the northern bards in tne contest with those of the 
southern division, which took place about the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, respecting the claims of the 
rival dynasties of the northern and southern divisions of 
Ireland to supremacy and renown. The poems written on 
this occasion are usually collected into a volume, entitled 
" Jomarbadh" or. Contention of the Bards, and were long 
popular amon|^ the Irish people. He was also the compiler 
of Annals of bis Own Times, which the Four Masters used in 
their great compilations. As chief of his sept, this Lughaidh, 
or Lewis O'Clery, held the entire of the lands bestowed on 
his ancestors, as well as the herenach lands of the parish of 
Kilbarron, as hereditary herenach, till the flight of the north- 
em earls in 1607, when they were lost to him and his family 
in the general confiscation which followed, and became the 
property of the Lord FolUott and the Bishop of Raphoe. He 
hela those lands, however, till the close of the year 1609, and 
was selected as one of the ** good and lawful men" of the 
county, appointed in obedience to a commission to inouire into 
the king's title to the several escheated and forfeited lands in 
Ulster, and which held an inquisition for this purpose at Lif- 
ford, on the 12th of September 1609. In this inquisition, 
which furnishes the most valuable information upon the nature 
of ancient Irish tenures, it is stated that " the parish of 
Kilbarron contains five quarters in all, whereof one quar- 
ter is herenach land possessed by the sept of the Clerics 
as herenaches, paying thereout yearlie to the lord busshopp of 
Raphoe thirteen shUlinffs four pence Irish per annum, six 
meathers of butter, and thirtv-four meathers of meale ; and 
that there is one quarter named Kildoned, in the tenure of the 
said sept of the Cleries, free from any tithes to the busshopp," 
&c. And again, " That there are in the said parishe tnree 
quarters of CoUumbkillies land, everie quarter conteyninge size 
balliboes in the tenure of Lewe O'Cleerie, to whom the said 
lands were sithence mortgaged for fortie pounds, by the said 
late Earle of Tiroonnell unto the said Lewe, who hath paid there- 
out yearly unto his Majestic, since the late earl's departure, 
four poundes, two muttons, and a pair of gloves, but nothing 
to the said busshopp." 

Cucogry, or Peregrine O'Clery, the son of Lughaidh or 
Lewy, and chief of the name, held the half quarter of the lands 
of Coobeff and Dowghill, in the proportion of Monargane, in the 
baronv of BoylaA^h and Bannagh, from hoUandtide 1631 until 
May 1632, for whieh he paid eight pounds sterling per annum 
t# William Farrell, Esq., assignee to the Earl of Annandale, 
as appears from an inquisition taken at Lifford on the 25th of 
^lay 1632, but ** being a mere Irishman, and not of Enelish 
or British descent or surname," he was ^possessed, and the 
lands became forfeited to the king. 

The OTlerys were thus wholly reduced to poverty, but not 
to idleness, in the service of their country's literature. It was 
in this vear 1632 that they oommenced that series of works 
devotea to the preservation of Irish history, which has made 
their names so illustrious, and of which the celebrated annals, 
called the Annals of the Four Masters, are now the most popu- 
I larly known. A full account of this great work, written by 
■ the author of this article, will be foundin the Transactions of 
the Royaljhish Academy, and reprinted in the first volume of 
the Dublin Penny Journal. The persons concerned in its 
compilation were, first, Tdge of the Mountain O'QJery, who, 
after becoming a Franciscan friar, adopted the name of Michael, 
2 Maurice O'Mulconary ; 3 Fergus O Mulconary ; 4 Cucogry, 
the son of Lewy O'Clery ; 5 Cuoogry O'Dmgen ; 6 Con- 
ary O'Clery, the brother of Michael. The work was com- 
menced in the monastery of Donegal, of which Father Ber- 
nardin O'Clery was guardian, on the 22d of January 1632, 
and finished m the same convent on the 10th of August 
1636, the brotherhood supplying the transcribers with the 
necemairy topport. 


The motives which actuated the O'Clerys to enter on a work 
of such labour as this, are very feelingly and prophetically ex- 
pressed in the dedication to it by Mi^ael, the superintendant 
of the work. "Judging that should sudi a oompilation be 
neglected at present, or consigned to a future time, a risk 
might be run that the materials for it should never again be 
brought together," — and such indeed would have been their 
fate. In the same spirit the O'Clerys compiled their Zeabhar 
Gabhala, or book of the conquests of Ireland, containing the 
most valuable ancient historical poems preserved in the lan- 
guage ; their book of Genealogies ; their Rem riograidke^ or 
catiSogue of kings ; and their calendar and genealogies of the 
Saints or distinguished ecclesiastics of Ireland. Si addition 
to these, Cucogry, the son of Lewy, wrote the Life of Red 
Hugh O'Donnell, a work of the greatest value, and interest. 
Copies of all these works are now preserved in the library of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and with the exception of two of 
them, are in the autograph of Cucogry O'Clery, the best 
scribe of the family, or of the Four Masters coniomtly. 

The preservation of these remains, so essential to our his- 
tory, is very interestingly connected with the subsequent 
fortunes of the O'Clery family. 

Towards the close of the fatal troubles of the seventeoith 
century, the O'Clerys, with many other families of Tiroon- 
nell, were forced to seek shelter in the wilds of Erris, in Mayo, 
under the guidance of their natural leader Roger O'Donnell, 
the son of Colonel Manus O'Donnell, who was Killed at Dun- 
gannon in 1646, and ancestor to the present Sir Richard 
O'Donnell of Newport. Df these O'Clerys, was Cucogry, 
one of the Four Masters, and senior representative of the name, 
who, carrying with him his books as his chief treasure, be- 
queathed them to his two sons Dermot and John. How 
strong this feeling of pride in his books, and his love of learn- 
ing, continued in the midst of adversities, and even in 
death, will appear from the following extract from his auto- 
graph will, which was made at Curr-na-heilte, near Newport, 
and which is preserved in one of his works now in the library 
of the Academy. It is the first or principal item among his 
bequests: — ** I'bequeath the property most^dear to me that 
ever I possessed in this world, namely, my books, to my two 
sons Dermot and Shane (or John.) Let them extract from 
them, without injuring them, whatever may be necessary to 
their purpose, and let them be equally seen and used by the 
children of my brother Cairbre as oy themselves ; and let them 
instruct them according to the (obliterated.) And I request the 
children of Cairbre to teach and instruct their children. And 
I command my sons to be loving, friendly, and kind to the chU* 
dren of Cairbre, and to their own children, if they wish that 
God should befriend them in the other world, or prosper them 
in this, and g^ve them the inheritance of heaven. 

The injunctions thus solemnly laid on his posterity were 
faithfully fulfilled. His books were carefully preeerved and 
studied by his descendants from generation to generation, till, 
being brought to Dublin about thirty years since, by John 
O'Clery, the eldest representative of his line, they got into 
the possession of the late Edward O'Reilly, at Uie sale of 
whose books and Irish MSS. they were purchased for the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

This John O'Clery, who still lives, is the fifth in descent 
Arom Cucogry, the annalist, who died in 1664 ; and, like his 
ancestors, ne is a good Irish scribe 9ji6. scholar. We may 
also remark, that, though in very humble life, he can boast of 
a pedigree unbroken tnrough fifty-two generations, from 
Eochy-Moyvaine, monarch of Ireland in the fourth century, 
and thb on historical evidence that the learned could hardly 
venture to question. 

To these notices we have only to add, in reference to the 
subject of our illustration, that though, from the account 
which we have already given from the O'Clery MS. it might 
be supposed that Kilbarron Castle was erected by them in 
the sixteenth century, the castle itself bears eviaences in 
many parts that it is of much earlier antiquity. The tradi- 
tion of the country, as stated by the author of the Donegal 
Statistical Survey, is, that it was originally erected by O'Sgm- 
neen or Sging^ ; and this tradition is fully verified by an entry 
in the Annals of the Four Masters, which states that Kilbar- 
ron Castle was rased to the ground by Donnell, the son of 
Murtogh O'Connor, in 1390. The probability, therefore, is, 
that it was re-edified immediately afterwards by Cormac 
O'Clery, tiiough houses of stone were not erected within its 
enclosures till a later period. 

P. 
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THE TALKING AND TACITURN AGES. 

Among all the enjoyments of life, there was none which our 
ffr«at lexioogrikpher esteemed superior to a *' good talk." 
It was to him as the supper of the Gods. He would walk a 
lonr way for it ; and if he attained his end, he would express 
his mriiest feeliners of satisfaction by saying, " Sir, we had 
a gooa talk." Wnat share ho took in it himself on such oc- 
casions, it might have been interesting to inquire. That it 
was a large one, we may rest assured ; but few probably 
oomplained of the circumstance — so capital a talker was our 
*' British Socrates." Yet to a good talk on equal terms, it 
will be allowed there should hv some reciprocity. To " ha- 
rangue" in company is not to talk fairly. It is a practice, 
indeed, common enough in the world ; but if the just rules 
which ought to prevail in the conversational commonwealth 
be considered, it must be allowed to be a violation of them. 
The formality of the speech is utterly destructive to the 
freedom of the republic. Reciprocity is its very life and 
aool ; but the speech-maker lays it up at once in a state of 
snspended animation. Next to the speech-maker, we may 
rank as the greatest infringer of these l&w « the determined 
« argufier," or disputatious person, who lo^es an argument 
80 much that you can advance no proposition that he is not 
ready immediately to controvert. In the .presence of such 
a person, converhation shares the late of true love, and ne^er 
can "run smooth." There is an appearanee of equitablcness 
about this character, that may render him less manifestly 
engrossing than the former ; but his egotism is only a little 
better concealed, and he invariably achieves the same dis- 
agreeable result, namely, to silence every body else, and keep 
the field entirely to himself. Of such a person we shall say 
with Jacques, *' I have been all day to avoid him. He is too 
' disputable' for my company. I think of as many matters as 
he : biit I give heaven thanlcs, and make no boa.st." 

There are two words in the English language which really 
comprise all the rules, laws, and regulations necessary for 
the good government of conversation, and these are " bre- 
vity, "reciprocity." If each individual would remember 
when be takes part in conversation that there arc others to 
do so as well as himself, he would necessarily be brief in his 
own pci'foi'manoos. And this brevity has many advantages. 
Our time is short ; our meetings together for conversation 
are commonly, like angels' visits, "few and far between," 
and in general short ; tediousness is the sure destroyer, as 
brevity is " the soul," of wit, and therefore he that would en- 
liven his hearers, and dispose them to hear him again, should 
be above all things " short." It is acting upon the second 
golden line, also, and shows a proiper consideration for the 
rights of others. It is doing as a man would be done by. In 
a£lition to whidi, we may observe, that each should listen, 
if he desire to be listened to — should hear, if he desire to be 
heard in return. 

Thus these two words "brevity" and "reciprocity" form 
a concise but plain and simple code upon the subject. Much 
might be said, indeed, in ttie way of commentary ; but com- 
mentary, sometimes tends rather to obscure than to elucidate, 
and in this case is manifestly uncalled for. 

It must be remembered, however, that these laws can only 
conduce to the improvement and regulation of conversational 
intercourse, but are wholly inadequate to originate or insure 
that " good talking" of which the report has come down to 
us. This is an object not to be accomplished by rule. The 
proverb of the wise man says that " out of the fullness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh ;" and we may safely allirm that 
where there is plenty of matter weighing upon the mind, and 
where it is of a kind that interests the feelings, there will 
be at least no lack of utterance. Under an opposite state of 
things, a contrary result may be expected, and cannot, bv 
any rule of art that we have ever heard of, be contravened. 
But we must proclaim a truce with this train of observation. 
We feel that we have been twaddling after the manner uf 
some of our elder essayists, oblivious of the age in which we 
actually exist. Who has time to think noio of good talking, 
or of talking at all? 

The age of Johnsoniam is departed ; and in these days, in- 
stead of running after a " gooa talk," there is nothing which 
the people would run more resolutely from. This is the age 
of hurry and bustle, and of doinp:, not talking, it is the 
age of machinery and iron. We do every thing by mechani- 
cal contrivance : m'C print by it, travel by it, count by it, and 
very soon, we expect, wo shall talk by it.' All our great di:?- 


coveries and inventions are unfavourable to speech. What 
need to speak, indeed, when almost everjr thing we may wish 
to say or hear of is printed? No occasion to ask onr nMgh- 
bour questions, or to moot points of any kind with us : the 
press answers and discusses them all most satisfactorily. 
Printing is driving conversation out of the world. It is ren- 
dering it not only superfluous, but impracticable ; for how is 
it possible to find time to read all that is given us to read in these 
days, and to go on talking after the old fashion ? The thing is 
manifestly impossible ; and our own conclusion is, that we are 
hurrying on rapidly to the age of pure tadtumity. When 
the sun of this solemn age shall have reached its meridian, 
talking will have passed into the mouths of old women 
and sucklings, or of merely professional peoi|le. We say 
professional people, because, though conversation in general 
will have become monosyllabic, or be carried on perhaps by 
signals, without the use of speech at all, we yet think it 
highly probable that there will be persons who will occap^ 
themselves wiUi it as a profession. This will be only a carry- 
ing out of the grand principle of the division of labonr; and 
their occupation, being followe<l professionally, will be exeented 
in the very best style, and on the most scientific principles. 
Professional talkers will then be engaged for large parties 
just as singers are now, and will amuse the company with 
studiously prepared anecdotes, beantifull^r executed disqui- 
sitions, flashes of merriment, repartees, rejoinders, grave re- 
marks, useful hints, and whatever else can conduce to enter* 
tain or instruct — whilst hosts and guests will on their part 
sit at ease in all the luxury of silence. 

As to the rules of " good talking" which we began by lay- 
ing down, we are sensible that in a short time they must 
become quite obsolete. Conversation is even now as the *' last 
rose of summer," and going out very fast indeed. If what 
we have said can be of any use to cheer or improve its declin- 
ing years, we shall be amply rewarded ; but ii we are already 
too late, then let it be kept, and in some twenty years more 
it may be looked upon as a decided curiosity. "See here 
what t have found," may somebody " use the madiinfc to in- 
timate, for as to speakmg so many words together, nobody 
Avill do it. " See what I nave found in an early number of 
the Irish Pe^ny Journal — * Rules for good talking I' — ^wdl, 
now, what could that have been? Dear me, what strange 
habits they must have had in those days !" X. D. 


THE JACOBITE RELICS OF IRELAND — ^No. L 

The Jacobite relics of England, and to a stiU greater extent 
those of Scotland, have been given to the world, and are wdl 
deserving of such preservation ; for they reflect no smaH 
light oil the character and temperament of the English and 
Scottish people during the last century. But nntS the ap- 
peai-ance of Mr Hardiman's Irish Minstrelsy it was hardly 
known that in their political enthusiasm for the fate of a de- 
caying family the Irish people participated ynth so large a 
portion of those of the sister islands, and that it gave birth 
to an equal number of poetical effusions in our own country — 
but wim this difference, that their sentiments are xtsuMj 
veiled under an allegorical form, and always in the Irish lan- 
guage. To Mr Hardiman we are indebted for the preser- 
vation of the originals of many of those productions, and also 
for translations of them. These translations are however too 
free to enable the Enj^Iish reader to form any very accurate 
idea of the Irish originals, and we are therefore tempted to 
])resent a series of these relics to our readers, with translations 
of a more literal and faithful description ; not limiting our- 
selves to those which have already appeared in Mr Hardiman's 
work — as in the specimen which we have selected to com- 
mence with, which is still i)opularly sung in Ireland to the 
old melody called " Kathaleen Ny-Houlaium." 

We may observe, that the name of the author oC this soog, 
if ever loTown, is no longer remembered ; but there seems to 
be no doubt thlit the song itself is of Mnnster orig^ 

KATHALEEN NY-HQULAHAN. 

Long they pine in weary woe, the nobles of our land. 
Long they wander to and fro, profcribed, alat ! and ttanned ; 
Fcattlets, hou»clcw, altar) '•»;<, they bear the exile's brand. 

But their hope is in the comlng-to of Kathaleen Ny-Houlahan * 

Think her not a gliAKtly hafc, too hideoos to be seen, 
(^ail her not un&eouily nanus our matchless Kathaleen ; 
Young she i%, and fair the i.«. and would be crowned a qnecn. 

Were tlic king s son at home here with Kathaleen Xy-Hoolahan ! 
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Sw«et Old mild would look her fue, O none so iweet and mild, 
Gould ahe ciudi the foea by whom her beauty is reviled ; 
Woollen plaldt would grace herself and robes of silk her child. 

If the king's son were living here with Kathaleen Ny^Houlahan ! 

Sore disgrace It is to see the Arbitreaa of thrones, 
Vassal to a Snnneen of cold and sapless bones ! 
Bitter anguish wrings our souls— with hesTT sighs and groans 
We wait the Young Ddhrerer of Kathaleen Ny-Houlahan ! 

Let us pray to Him who holds Life's issues in His hand»-> 
Him who formed Che mighty globe, with all its thousand lands ; 
GIrdBng tliem with seas and mountains, rivers deep, and strands. 
To eaat a look of pity upon Kathaleen Ny^Houlahan ! 

He, who oT«r sands and waves led IsraKl along — 

He, wba Ad, with heavenly bread, that chosen tribe and throng— 

He, who stood by Moaes, when Ms foes were fierce and strong — 

3fay He show forth His might in saving Kathaleen Ny-Houlahan ! 

M. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT, 

OR THE HISFOBTUNES OF CHARIJBY HALONE. 

"WsLif/* said Hubert Dillon to me one day, "did you ever 
bear or read of such an unlucky being as that Charley 
Mftlone r 

" Indeed I did/' was my reply ; " on the contrai*y, I look 
upon him as one of the most fortunate men in existence/' 

'' Tut, tut ! how can you say that, unless it be for the pure 
love of contradiction ?--)iow long is it ago, I ask you, since he 
almost broke his neck riding the steeple-chase in Mullagh- 
moran?" 

** Why, mj dear fellow," I rejoined, '* I consider him most 
miraculously fortunate in not having broken his neck altogether 
en the occasion ; he was warned before hand that the horse 
oooldn't possibly carry him over such a leap; and how he 
escaped so safely, will always remain a puzzle to me." 

** WeU, I'll give you another instance — ^the very morning he 
was to have fbught Comet Bagley, didn't the police catch him, 
and eet him bound over ?" 

"And dovilish well for him they did, let me tell you, other- 
wise poor Charley would have been a case for the coroner 
before dinner time. The comet's a dead shot, and you know 
yourself that Charley couldn't hit a turf clamp." 

*' Did'nt he lose fifty pounds at hazard to George Byrne 
last winter in one night ? 

" Sign's on it, he booked himself against the bones forever 
and a day as soon as he got up next morning, and by conse- 
quence may be expected to have something to leave to the 
heirs of his body, when he has them." 

" Well, talkine of heirs : what have you to say to his ma- 
trimonial speoolations, this last affair particularly — to lose 
such a girl and such a fortune by his own confounded blun- 
dsrine. You'll not call that good fortune surely." But our 
reminiscences of " Charley's last," thus recalled, were too 
much for mortal eravity to bear, and laughter, lon^, loud, and 
uproarums, cut short the argument, leaving me stiU however 
impressed with the belief, that, only for himself, Charley would 
be a second Fortunatus ; at all events, that he could not justly 
annoimoe himself a martyr to the frowns of the goddess. 

In the first place, two uncles, five cousins, and an elder 

brother of his own, had all stood between him and the family 

property, worth three hundred a-year, or thereabouts, but 

with an alacrity and good nature quite exemplary to all 

nncies and cousins under similar circumstances, they all 

within a coople of years quitted the scene. Before tho last 

of them was sodded, however, Charley took it into his head to 

borrow some money, on the chance of his inheritance, at twenty 

per cent. As the idToresaid chance was rather a good one, he 

was soon accommodated ; but the wax on the bond was scarce 

oo/d when he was called to the joy of mourning at the funeral 

of his last impediment. Oh, if he had had but uie luck to wait 

one week !^-^e was the most unfortunate dog in the world 1 

StUlt matrimony might enable him to retrieve all, and ac- 
cordingly to work he went, and wild work, sure enough, he 
made of it. ffis last affair in that line, however, being that 
wjitch fjurly convinced him of the unprofitable nature of his 
pursuit, aaid likewise being rather a good thing in its wav, is 
the only one which I shall oiSsr in illustration of Charley's luck 
and Charley's mode of managing it. 

A letter, directed in female fashion, was handed to him one 

momini^ by the postmaster of B , the town oontigaous 

u> which lay his mansion; thus ran its contents, with the 
commentary of the reader : — 

** i>ear Charles— [has she tho tin, I wonder?] a severe 
attack of rheumatism [pooh 1 it's from my aunt Bindon — hum 
...ay— Mjursh't prescriptions— Idr Gregg's new chapel — have 


to sacrifice all and quit Dublin — hallo ! what's this ?] Your 
cousin Lucy [they say she has three thousand] has suffered 
so much from the bad air of the city, that I must endeavour to 
procure her the benefit of a country residence. I would pre- 
fer the town of B , if there he a good house to let in it. 

Pray let me know as soon as you can, and the rent, and every 
thing about it, &c. &c. — Your attached aunt, 

Lucy Bindon." 

Who shall say now that Charley wasn't a lucky dog, with 
a handsome heiress almost thrown into his arms by a dowager- 
ffuardian, with whom he stood as dear Charles ? What num- 
perless opportunities would he not enjoy I Sole protector of 
two lone women ; the one laid up by rheumatism, and fully 
occupied by devotion and card-plajring ; the other dying for 
the want of country air and exercise, and in all probability 
not at all averse to the idea of sharine her delights with a 
companion. They would be absolutely his own fee-simple 
property. Such good fortune was not an every-day affair, and 
deserved more than every-day exertion to second and secure 
it. So Charley set about his aunt's commission in earnest, 
and before nightfall succeeded in ferreting a half-pay lieute- 
nant and his family out of the best house in the town, to make 
room for the dowager and her daughter ; wrote in reply an 
account of his doings, with such a fist of the amenities of die 
lo<»lit^ as would have added fifty per cent, at least, to its 
value if it were to be sold by auction ; and inclosed at the 
same time a well-authenticated statement of a most extra- 
ordinary cure of rheumatism which had been eflbcted by the 
waters of a blessed well in the neighbourhood. 

In due course of time the ladies were domieiledin their 
new dwelling, with Charley, of course, for their factotum and 
natural protector. The blessed well began to work a miracle 
on the aunt, and the country air would have done as much 
for Lucy if she required it ; but deuce a bit of.it she wanted ; 
her cheeks were as red and her step as firm as if she had been 
bom and bred within the precincts of the parish ; and what- 
ever was the cause of her rustication, Charley could swear it 
was not bodily weakness. Ill-natured people said she had been 
a thought too sweet to an. attorney s apprentice in the city, 
and that therein lay the secret of her mother's forsaking the 
delights of Marsh's prescriptions and 6rM;g's new diapel — 
that prudent personage not approving of the connection. If 
that be the case, a tough heart had Lucy Bindon, and never 
may it be my lot to mute such a faint impression on woman- 
kind as was made by that luckless aporentice ; for a merrier 

laugh never rang in the precincts of B , and a brighter 

pair of eyes never glittered in its dull, quiet street. But, oh I 
that laugh and those eyes, they played the devil entirely with 
the heart of her cousin Charley. 

And he was a happy man, as why the deuce should'nt he ? 
philandering, morning, noon, and night, with Us merry cousin 
m the fields and in uie woods, and at the fireside and by the 
piano, not to talk of all the daneerons little reunions on the 
stairs or in the lobby, until at last the dowager began to 
smell a rat, and hint her scruples about the propriety of cousin- 
work. In vain did Lucy disclaim all matrimonial intents, and 
assure her that it was «ll innocence, mere ffirtimr, a bit of 
fun and no more, upon her word and honour. Stul the poor 
woman would not be comforted ; she knew, she said, several 
cases of cousins getting married, and somehow or other 
something or other happened to point out the impropriety in 
each case. ^ In one, both parties died before they were twenty 
years married — indeed, they were a little oldish and sickly; in 
another, the eentleman got into debt and mined hunseif ; in 
another, the lady took to drinking; and in another, sundry 
and several small infants exchang^ their cradles for coffins ; 
all which terrible examples, however, and their strange and 
unusual phenomena, had no effect at all on Charley, for he 
was determined to win his pomt in spite of all the dowagen 
that ever took snuff, or all the enumerated horrors of dudt 
experience. 

After ally though, there were not so many obstacles to en- 
counter in that quarter as at first appeared there b^g one 
great recommendation in his favour, inasmuch as he was 
neither counsellor nor attorney, in embryo or in esse; from the 
members of both which learned and respectable professions 
the defunct Mr Bindon had received in ms day so many un- 
neighbourly offices, that his relict conceived it a sacred duty 
to uie dead to hate the aforesaid with all tho hatred of which 
a stiff-necked Irish dowager was capable ; and, then, he was 
her own flesh and blood, and .who nad such a good right to 
Lucy and her three thousand? or who would be so much 
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benefited by it ? and when Lucy liked him, why should she, 
the dowager, gainsay it, and so on until all' her objections 
evaporated, and at last she became as anxious for the match 
as if she had come down on purpose to promote it. But, 
Lucy — oh woman I woman I she did not wuh to get married 
at all — couldn't think of quitting her own dear mamma ; of 
courf^e, if mamma insbted, she would obey, but, 'deed and 
word, she'd much rather not. In short, she exhibited to the 
wondering eyes of her bothered lover as pretty a piece of co- 

3uetry as ever baulked a gentleman on the highroad to his 
osires. Things, however, went on promising enough, for 
Charley found it impossible to despair with so much odds in 
his favour, particularly while the lady was as frank and merry 
as ever. And thus, between laughing and quarrelling, the 
month of February arrived, in which Mrs B. and her future 
on-in-1aw intended the marriage should take place, if Lucy's 
con<;ent could be won in any forpi. Charley, for the purpose 
of raising the wind for the occasion, had arranged to send a 
horse to Dublin to be sold, and some whim seized him to ride 
the animal himself, and be present at the sale. The day be. 
fore he was to depart, he intimated his intention to his beloved, 
inquiring if she had any commands. 

** Going to ride to Dublin 1" exclaimed the astonished Lucy. 
** Seventy miles at the least. Why, man, you have such a 
happy knack of blundering that you'll most certainly lose 
your way. Good bye, Charley ; I'll never see your face again." 

*' Tut!" rejoined Charley indignantly, ** how could I miss 
my way when there's a milestone on every inch of the road 
from this to Dublin ?" 

*' Not on every inch, Charley," continued the provoking 
girl, ** only on every mile ; but I always give you leave to 
speak twice, you know. Well, and when do you expect to 
reach Dublin, please the milestones ?" 

** [ shall set off to-morrow morning," answered he, a little 
sulkily, ** and I'll be in Dublin the evening after." 

** Humph ! this is the eleventh, that will be the thirteenth. 
Yes ; it will just do. Well, Charley, I believe I will entrust 
you with a letter; but yon must promise and vow that you will 
put it into the penny-post the very evening you arrive, or 1*11 
not give it to you ; for it must be delivered the morning after, 
or the Lord knows what would happen." 

'* You needn't be afraid, Lucy,' answered her beau ; " you 
know very well" . 


" Oh ! to bo sure I do," exclaimed she, interrupting him. 
'" I declare I was very near forgetting all that, 'i his evening, 
then, I'll send the letter over to you; and now good-bye, and 
go got ready." 

With the help of the milestones, as Lucy said, he arrived 
in Dublin on the evening he proposed, an^ having left his 
steed at Dyoer's, and seen him carefully made-up, proceeded 
to the Hibernian, discussed his dinner and a couple of tum- 
blers, and then, for the poor fellow was terribly tired, sank 
into a slumber, and finally rose into a snore, from which he 
was aroused by the waiter recommending him to adjourn to 
his room ; a piece of advice which Charley very gratefully 
followed. Next morning Lucy's letter rose in judgment 
against him ; there was only one way to atone for his neglect, 
and that was, to deliver it personally, no matter at what 
trouble or inconvenience. So, hastily dressing himself, he 
took the letter out of his valise, and examined the direction. 
He had his misgivings ; it bore for its superscription the name 
Edward Fitzgerald, Esq, whose place of abode it indicated 
wa.s number something in Dominick Street. He could not help 
asking himself what business had Lucy — his Lucy — corres- 
ponding with any male member of the human family whatever. 
Still, as any assertion of his rights in that particular would 
be rather premature at present, he determined to execute the 
commission faithfrilly, since he had undertaken it ; but as soon 
as she became Mrs Malone, if he'd let such a thing occur 
again, then might he, Charley, be eternally doomed to a place it? 
that shall be nameless. 

On reaching the domicile of Mr Fitzgeral^t ^d inquiring 
jf he was at home, our friend was ushered into the presence of 
a^ most alarmingly spruce young gentleman, six feet high in 
his stockings, handsome enough to be a handsome man, and 
with a head of hair that awfmly contrasted with the rather 
carroty wisp which lav between Charley and high heaven. To 
him, on questioning fiim fully as to his identity, he delivered 
the letter, and like^-ise the speech which he "had been com- 
posing on the subject all the morning. 

" This letter, sir," quoth (Charley, " was entrusted to my I '• Spoke of 
wr* by a very pretty girl, to whom I pledged myself that I • ** and bad yoi 


would put it in the penny-post last night, but I was so 
cursedly tired, that, hang me if I ever thought of it ; aad so, 
to redeem my pledge, I nave come to place it in your hands. 
Miss Bindon having some reason best known to herself for 
wishing it should reach you to-day." 

" Miss Bindon, did you say ?" exdalmfld the young man, 
looking very much like a personage who had been wakened 
out of a dream. 

" Yes, sir, Miss Lucy Bindon," answered Charley, and to 
prevent mistakes he aaded with rather a significant tone, 
" and a young lady, by the bye, in whom I take a yery es- 
pecial interest. You understand me?" 

** Oh I perfectly," stammered the young man in answer. 
** Somebody told me she was going to be married." 

" I don't know how that may be, sir," said (Charley, with a 
sort of simpering consciousness ; ** but this at least I can say, 
that he'll be a devilish lucky man who gets her." 

" Yes," responded Mr Edward Fitzgerald, with a bitter 
sigh ; " she is in truth a beautiful girl. Such animation !" 

** And such a fine fortune 1" continued Charley, rubbing his 
hands with triumph. 

** Amiable, excellent, fascinating 1" said the doleful Mr 
Fitzgerald ; and a pause ensued of most lugubrious siloioei, 
during which his eyes were fastened on the letter, seemingly 
unconscious of the presence of its bearer. 

" Excuse me," said Charley at last ; " yoa ara impatieat to 
read it, so I'll be off. Good morning." 

The young man rose with all the amiability he could sum- 
mon, and quitted the apartment with him to show him the 
way. 

** Thunder and turf, sir !" fjaculated Charley ; ** is it out on 
the skylight you want to send me?" And, certainly, the 
direction in which the gentleman pointed would have led to 
some such exit. 

" Oh ! pardon me," exclaimed the other, covered with con- 
fusion ; " I really forgot — your way is down stairs, not up." 

" All right — all right," chuckled Charley to hiraaelf as he 
sprang down, taking a flight at each bound ; " this is some 
fellow that she used to care for before she saw me ; and now, 
to have every thing fair and straight, the gipsy has sent him 
his dismissal m form. Poor devil ! he seems disposed to take 
it to heart very much. Right — right 1 Best to be off with 
the old love before you be on with the new, as the song 
says. I declare I like her the better for it ; and to save the 

f)oor fellow's feelings, she never even hinted to m© what the 
etter was about." And laying this flattering unction to his 
soul, he went about his business in the best of good humour 
with himself and all the world besides. 

** Well, Charley," said Lucy to him on his return to the 
country, " I know beforehand you forgot all about my letter ; 
so give it back to me, if you have not lost it. I shooM not 
like my billet-doux to rcniain with the rest of your good in. 
tent ions ; give it back to me now, like a good fellow, and I'll 
forgive you. It's not your fault, but your misfortune." 

"I am happy to tell you," answered he, " that all your fore- 
bodings have proved groundless ; and I'm sure, Lucy, tba:, 
giddy and careless as you may pretend to be, it will give t«. 
satisfaction to know that I perfectly approve of your cdq- 
duct." 

Lucy, a little puzzled by this gratifying intimation, receiTeii 
it in silence, making a low curtsey in reply, as in duty bound 

** Yes, Lucy," continued he, " it has made you dearer thas 
ever to me." 

" Will you allow me to ask you one question, Mr Cba»-i«-! 
Malone?" demanded the puzzled lady, ''* and pray be intelUgib> 
if possible in your reply. Did you put my letter in the penn>> 
post?" 
• "No." 


'* 1 thought as much — and pray what have you done wit^j 


" You will understand all my allusions," replied Charier 
tenderly, " when I tell you I delivered it myself into tJie hand^ 
of this Mr Fitzgerald." 

**WTiat! but he didn't know who you were, did be?" ex- 
claimed she, in utter dismay. 

"I rather think he ffues^ed," was the sly reply ; **a»d fr m 
the manner in which he spoko of you, I'was able to g^f*«« 
something too ; but you needn't blush now ; we'll say ni» fu«^ 
about it. Such things will occur in the best regulated fa^-. - 
lies." 

me!" said Lucy, in a low and frightefoed tone 
you the assurance to mention my name ?'* 
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" Why, why not ? I hope there was nothing particular in 
the letter. I thought" 


" Oh, yon odious blundering: wretch !" she exclaimed, inter- 
rupting him, and bursting into tears ; "it was nothmg but an 
innocent, harmless valentine ; and now look at all the mischief 
you have put into it." 

It was with a sorrowing heart that Charley wended his way 
homeward that evening, after enduring such a mortifying dis- 
corery, and the disagreeable consequences entailed thereon, 
and putting in extreme jeopardy his chance Xnf the incensed 
Lucy, and her very desirable three thousand appurtenances ; 
but as he 'passed the little inn where temporary sojourners in 
B were made as comfortable as the nature of the circum- 
stances would permit, he caught a glimpse of the figure of a 
man standing m the hall, closely muffled and enveloped in 
that most successful of all disguises which a gentleman can 
assume, a rough pee-jacket. Could it be ? it was decidedly 
like him ; But what could bring him there ? Nav, by Jove I 
it was tlie identical Mr Edward Fitzgerald himself, arrived, 
most unaccountably, at the very nick of time, to .-explain to 
J.ncy how inadvertently her name had been alluded to, and 
thus get him out of the scrape. Led by this gleam of hope, he 
hurried up to the stranger, and eagerly claimed his recognition 
bv seizing his hand without ceremony, and welcoming him to 

** Down about business, I presume ?" quoth Charley. 
** No — yes — exactly," stammered the surprised new-comer. 
" Egad, you can do my business at all events," continued 
Charley. " I suppose you know by this tune what a cursed 
mistake I made the other day about Miss Bindon's letter. 
Oh, you maj laugh ; *but faith it has been no laughing matter 
to me. However, you can set all to rights, if you choose, by 
writing a few lines, saying how it occurred, and that it was 
quite an accident, and all that. Do now, like a good fellow, 
and I'll just run back with it, and make my peace." 

*• You mean," observed Fitzgerald, '• that I should write to 
Miss Bindon. My dear fellow, I shall be delighted ; but of 
course you'll deliver it under the rose. It would'nt be the 
thing, you know, to let the old lady into the secret ;" and 
laughing heartily, and displaying the most laudable alacrity to 
extricate Charley from his dilemma, he led the way into the 
parlour, and having procured writing materials, sat down, 
wrote a few hurried hues, which he said would fully explain 
the whole occurrence and set it in a proper light, sealed his 
note, and delivered it to the anxious SAvam for whose behoof 
he h.id penned it, and who hastened away with his prize so 
quickly, that before the ink was dry, he placed it in the re- 
luctant hands of the still pouting Lucv. ** There 1" exclaimed 
ho. triumphantly ; " since you won't believe me, maybe you*U 
bt'lieve that. Now, pray don't throw it into the fire, con- 
tinued he, as a very unambiguous motion of the young lady 
Friinod to imply was her intention ; ** only read ii, and if that 
don't satisfy you, I'll say you're hard to be pleased, and that's 
all." 

Moved by thw powerful appeal, Lucy cast her eye on the 
billet ; a strange soct of emotion passed across her face, and 
shf* abruptly broke the seal, and proceeded to peruse the con* 
t(iit«, 'nhile Charley applied himself, with equal zeal, to the 
]H'rusal of her countenance. In it he could read, first, sur- 

f>nsp, extreme and undisguised; secondly, confusion; and 
a^tly, something undefinable, which at all events was not 
displeasure, for she concluded by looking fixedly at him for a 
monn-nt or two, and then yielding to a most unladylikejit of 
lir.i filter. 

*• Well, Liucy, is all right ?" asked Charley, delighted at this 
demonstration; 

** All, all," she responded. "Why, Charley, you must be 
<»anonized for your punctuality in the delivery of letters. But 
Vi'Tnomber, not a word to mamma — mum, Charley. And now 
l>e off. lest she should come down, and ask what brought you 
back." 

"But, Lticv," interrnpted the ardent lover, "now that's all 

settled, I think you might" 

•' Well, here — take it — anything to get rid of you." 
" Oh, I-ucy ! Lucy !" 

Next morning terrible was the hubbub in the household of 
Mrs Bindon. Miss Lucy was nowhere to be had ; in fact, 
hnd elopf^ with a gentleman who had arrived at the inn the 
eveninc'' before, though by what means she could have com- 
municated with him, or he with her, must, as the story-books 
say, for ever remain a rnvstery, unless we are to i^uppose the 
ge'uUexnan bad the audacity to make Charley the bearer of his 


proposals in his exculpatory letter ; at least, one to the fol- 
lowing purport was found in her room next morning : — 

" Dearest Lucy— So you havfe not forgotten me I It is need- 
less to sav I know you to be the writer of the sweet valentine 
I received last week. It has awakened new hopes in me — 
hopes that I have ventured here to put to the test. In a word, 
will you be mine ? — if so, we have nothing to hope from your 
mother. We must elope this niglit, and I shall accordingly 
have a carriage in readiness near your door until morning. 
Pray excuse the bearer all his mistakes, and this last parti- 
cularly Ever your own E. F." 

The dowager recognised the initials, but all the rest was 
heathen Greek to her. " Oh, Lucy ! Lucy !" she exclaimed, in 
the bitterness of her grief, " did I ever think I was rearing 
you up to see you make a man of the house, at last, out of aa 
attorney's skip!" A. M*C. 


WHY DO ROOTS GROW DOWNWARDS, AND 
STEMS TOWARDS THE HEAVENS? 

FIRST ARTICLE. 

It cannot have escaped the observation of the most inat- 
tentive, the tendencies which roots have generally to descend 
into the ground, and which stems have as commonly to grow 
upwards towards the sky ; yet the very commonness of these 
things may have prevented their obtaining the attention that 
they merit ; for it must be acknowledged, that to a mind 
directed to them they appear, however frequont tlieir oc- 
currence, not the less dim cult to explain. It is suificienti}' 
hard to comprehend why roots and stems should grow in 
different directions, the one downwards, and the other up- 
wards ; but when we add to these the constant manner ni 
which the darker surface of a leaf is turned upwards, and 
the part of a flower painted with the most gorgeous colours 
is directed always towards the light, the subject becomes 
more interesting,* and the more vexatious ought to be our 
ignorance : and, then, there are phenomena, produced by un- 
usual circumstances, calculated to puzzle us still further, 
and increase our bewilderment. Such are the manner iu 
which a geranium, growing at a window, bends its stems 
and leaves towards the glass ; the manner in which a potato 
plant, growing in a cellar into which the light is admitted by 
a single chink, will acquire a most unusual neight, and follow 
a most devious and uncommon track to reach that ray of 
which it appears enamoured ; and the mode in which a root 
will descend, along the face of a bare rock, an extraordinary 
distance, in order to arrive at some spring or stream. The>e 
are objects well worthy of contemplation. A remarkable 
example of one of the facts just alluded to occurred many 
years ago in the tower of an old cathedrai in England : a 

})otato plant grew to the height of between thirty and forty 
^t, to get at the glinunering light of a partially closed 
m'indoAV. 

The final qauses of many of these facts are easy to com- 
prehend : the reason why a root grows down into the cart h, 
IS for the purpose of obtaining that sustenance which is ne- 
cessary for the growth of the plant of which it is a part ; 
and stems grow upwards, and towards the light, because the 
influence of this element is necessary for the e1aboratii>n of 
the sap ; as a result of which process, stems grow in thick- 
ness, roots in length, flowers are developed, and the proper 
juices of vegetables become formed. We are likewise not 
without the means of explaining the proximate cause of one 
of these phenomena, for we have shown in our articles on 
Vegetable Sap that it is by the ascending sap that .stems 
grow in length, and that, when light is excluued, no other 
sap can be formed ; this causes the ascending sap to accu- 
mulate under such circumstances, and, consequently, in the 
dark, stems may be expected to acquire an enormous and 
very disproportionate length : thus we are enabled to under- 
stand why«t]|p potato, in the Instance mentioned, should 
grow to so great a height. But admitting this explanation, 
how much seems incomprehensible in these common and too 
frequently neglected phenomena! We shall endeavour, in 
this and the following articles, to explain the manner in which 
these curious things occnr. 

One might imagine that the reason why roots grow into 
the earth, and stems grow out of it, is on account of the 
former being attracted, and the latter repelled, by the ma- 
terials of wYiich that earth is composed ; or, on the other 
hand, by the steins being attractca, and roots repelled, by 
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atmospheric air. But such cannot be the ease ; for if seeds be 
made to germinate in the lower stratum of earth placed in a 
box furnished with holes in the bottom, the roots will descend 
into the air through those holes, while the stems will ascend into 
the earth. In a similar manner, it might and has been 
thought that roots are attracted, and stems repelled, by the 
moisture of the earth ; but a seed made to terminate between 
two moist sponges will protrude its root oownwards, and its 
stem upwards, without reference to the li<^uid in its vicinity. 
This explanation is therefore equally inadmissible. There are 
some who explain these, as well as all other things occurring 
in living beings, bv the mysterious principle of life ; but we 
only admit the existence of this principle, because there are 
some phenomena incapable of being accounted for by the or- 
dinary laws that rule the universe, and that are common to 
all matter ; and it is therefore unphilosophical to ascribe any 
effects to its operation, until they are found to be inexplicable 
by those ordinary laws. But we shall find that the facts in 
question do not in a great measure belong to these exceptions. 

The particular directions of stems and roots are produced 
by a combination of causes : if an onion plant, exposed to day- 
light, be laid horizontally on the ground, the extremities of 
the stem and roots will in the course of a few hours turn 
them.selveA in their natural directions, the one upwards, and 
the other downwards ; if a similar plant be placed in a dark 
cellar, to which no light has access, the same things will take 
place ; but that which happens in a few hours, in the one in- 
stance, will require as many days in the otlier ; and thus we 
learn that in the production of these effects two causes ope- 
rate : first, the light ; and, secondly, some other principle dis- 
tinct from light. It will occur to the reader that the ab- 
sorption of water from the earth, by the most depending part 
of the plant, and its evaporation above, might, by swelling 
the lower portion and contracting the upper, produce the up- 
ward curvmg of the stem ; to obviate this objection, the plant 
was placed in water, where no evaporation could occur, and 
absorption must take place equally over the whole surface ; 
and still it was found tnat the same tilings happened. 

Light, therefore, is most powerfully influential in producing 
the particular directions of the parts of plants ; but there is 
another principle, distinct from light, which acts in effecting 
the same phenomena in a minor degree, but not the less ab- 
solutelv and even more generally. Let our readers bear in 
mind the existence of this principle, which will form the sub- 
ject of a future article. For the present, we will examine the 
manner in which light operates in promoting the directions of 
stems and roots. 

We have before hinted that the tendency of the organs of 
vegetables towards the light, bears a direct relation to the 
depth and briUiancv of their colours ; roots which are usually 
destitute of colouring matter grow away from the light : the 
upper surfaces of leaves are always the most deeply coloured ; 
and in those erect leaves which are equally exposed to light, 
both surfaces are similarly coloured ; if the outer surface of a 
flower be richly tinted, it is pendent ; in erect flowers, on the 
contrary, the internal surface ia always the most brilliantly 
painted ; and in some cases the direction of the flower and 
fruit is different, connected with similar conditions. But in 
all these instances we have reason to believe that the organ 
is not directed towards the light, because it is highly colour- 
ed ; bnt that it is highly coloured, because it is presented to 
the light. In plants growing in the dark, all the organs are 
colourless ; it is only when exposed to the light that they 
acquire their various hues. Even the extremities of the roots 
have been found in a singular experiment of Dutrochet's 
to acouire a green colour by exposure to the influence of light. 

Is tills tendency of the coloured parts of plants to turn 
towards the light, due to an attraction exerted by this agent, 
or is it produced by a peculiarity of growth determined 
through its influence ? A curious experiment has settled this 
question : A leaf, attached by its footstalk to a pivot, was so 
arranged that it could freely turn in every direction : under 
these circumstances, its under surface was exposed to light. 
If an attraction existed between the most deeply coloured 
i>ortion and the light, the leaf might be expected to revolve 
^n its pivot, in obedience to this attraction : but instead, the 
footstalk took on a spiral or corkscrew growth, by means of 
which the upper portion became in time presented tc the light. 
Now, this experiment sufficiently showed that the manner in 
which light acts, is by its influence over vegetable growth. 

But what is the influence of light over vegetable growth ? 
>Ve have already answered this question in Qur articles on 


the Sap : wc have found that when light is present, the sap 
becomes elaborated in the green parts of plants ; and the 
use of this elaborated sap is, by developing vegetable fibre, to 
increase the tliickness of steins, and the length of roots. 
While the ascending sap, by forming ve^table flesh, leii^gth- 
ens the items, and makes the root thick, the directions of 
the different parts of plants, by the agency of light, must be 
in obedience to these ninctions. 

We are now in a condition to comprdiend the cause of some 
phenomena. A geranium (Pelargonium) stem, placed at a 
window, curves towards the light : this takes place, because 
the portion of stem nearest the window elaborates most sap : 
consequently, in this portion most vegetable fibre is formed. 
The portion away from the light, on the contrary, has most 
ascending sap, which forms fleshy tissue, and lengthens the 
stem ; the half of the stem remote from the liriit is therefore 
longer, that next the window is shorter ; the former is fleshy 
and clastic, the latter is rigid and fibrous. Need we be sur- 
prised, then, that the short, rigid, and fibrous portion flhould 
draw do^-n the long, fleshy, and elastic part, and curve it 
towards the light ? — it is but the bending of a bow, by the 
agency of its string. 

But why do roots curve away from the light ? Neither is 
this difficult to understand. Roots do not elaborate the sap, 
nor form vegetable fibre of their own : what vegetable fibre 
they contain is pushed down through them from the stem : 
more of this vegetable fibre will force its wav downwards, 
from the part of the stem nearest the light, than from that 
which is most remote : two forces of unequal intensity will 
push downwards, through opposite portions of the root ; 
the greater pressure may be expected to overcome the 
lesser, and in obedience to this, the root will curve away ftxMn 
the light. 

We have now endeavoured to demonstrate the manner in 
which light operates in causing the directions of stems and 
roots : but it will be recollected that there is another princi- 
ple, less powerful but more universal, which shares m the 
production of these effects. The consideration of this will 
form the subject of our next article. J. A. 


CaHolan the Harper Respecting the origin of Oan>- 

lan's fine air of '* Bumper Squire Jones," we have heard a 
different account from tiiat given on O'Neill's authority. It 
was told us by our lamented friend, the late Dean of St Pa- 
trick's, as the tradition preserved in his family, and was to 
the following effect : Carolan and Baron Dawson, the grand 
or great grand-uncle of the dean, happened to be enjoying to- 
gether, with others, the hospitalities of Squire Jones' atMo- 
neyglass, and slept in rooms adjacent to each other. Tlie 
bard, being called upon by the company to compose a sone or 
tune in honour of their host, undertook to comply with ueir 
request, and on retiring to his apartment, took hia haip with 
him, and under the inspiration of copious libations of nis fa- 
vourite liquor, not only produced the melody now known as 
** Bumper Squire Jones, but also very indifferent English 
words to it. While the bard was thus employed, however, 
the judge was not idle. Being possessed of a fine mnacal 
ear as well as of considerable poetical talents, he not only 
fixed the melody on his memory, but actually wrote the noble 
song now incorporated with it before he retired to rest. The 
result may be anticipated. At breakfast on tiie followii^ 
morning, when Carolan sang and played his oompositioo. 
Baron Dawson, to the astomshment or all present, and of 
the bard in particular, stoutly denied the«ctaim of Carolan to 
the melody, chained him with audacious piracy, both mnsical 
and poetical, and, to prove the fact, sang the naelodv to hii 
own words amidst the joyous shouts of approbation of all his 
hearers, — ^the enraged bard excepted, who vented his execra- 
tions on the judge in curses both loud and deep. — Dubiim 
University Magazine. 

The two most precious things on this side the g^ave are 
our reputation ana our life. But it is to be lamented, that 
the most contemptible whisper may deprive us of the ooe« 
and the weakest weapon of the other. A wise man, there- 
fore, will be more anxious to deserve a fair name than to 
possess it, and this will teach him so to live as not to be 
afraid to die. — Cotton. 
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THE CASTLE OP MOSEA, COUNTY OF FiBMiNAOH. 


THsCaitleof Moi»«, or CMtlotowa- Monet — proper!}' Jlfi^A 
BKjhiaidh, i.e. the plain of the deer — is siCuatpd in tfae pwish 
of Deriiiish, coQQtj of Fermanagh, and abunt tire miles north, 
irett of Enniskillen. Like the Castle of Tully, in the same 
cmmtj, of which we gBTS a view in a recent number, this 
cutle affords a good eiample of the clasa of castellated resi' 
dancea arected on tbe cr^at plaotation of Ulster b; the British 
and Soottiah undertakers, in obedience to the ^nrth article 
coDcemlng the English and Scottish undertaken, who "are to 
plant tbeir portions with Enghsh and inland- Scottish tenants," 
wtiich was imposed upon them bj" the orders and conditions to 
be obseifedby the undertaiiers upon the diitrihaUon and plan- 
tation of the escheated lauds in ITlster," iu 1 606. B7 this arti- 
cle it was proiided that " every undertaker of tbe greatest 
pra;>orltoii of two thousand acres shall, witliin two jears after 
the date of his letters patent, build thereupon a castle, with a 
■trong eoort or bawn about it ; and every undertaker of the 
second or middle proportion oif fifteen hondred acres shall 
wlthiD the same time build a stone or brick house thereupon, 
with a strong court or bawn about it. And every undertaker 
of the leail proportirm of one thousand acres shall within the 
same time make thereapon a strong court or bawn at least ; 
and all the said undertakers shall cause tbeir tenants to build 
housM for themselTes and their families, near the principal 
castle, hooae, or bawn, for their amtnal deleuce or 
strensth," &o. 

BnSi was the origin of most of the castles and villa^ now 
eziitln^ in the sin escheated counties of Ulster— historical 
memorials of a vast political movement — and among the rest 
this of Monea, which was the castle of the middle proportion 
of XKrrinefogher, of which Sir Jloljert Hamilton was the 
first patentee. 


From Pjnnar's Surrey of Dliter, made in 1S18-19, it ui* 
pears that this proportion had at that time passed into the 
possession of Malcolin Hamilton (who was afterwards arch- 
bishop of Cttshel), by whom the castle was erected, though 
"" ' as prescribed by (he conditions, was not added Ull 


thebawi 


la years later. He si 


From an inquisition taken at Mnnea in 1630, wefind, how- 
ever, that this want was soon after supplied, and that the 
castle, which was fifty feet in height, was surroiindod by a wall 
nine feet in height and three hundred in circuit. 

The Malcolm Hamilton noticed by Pynnar as potMltor of 
" the middle proportion of Dirrinefogher." stdMequeotly h^ 
therecturif of Devenish, which he retained in eemmendamiith 
his archbishopric till bis death in I G'29. The proportion of Dir- 
rinefosber, however, with its castle, wMCsdieUed to the crown 
in 1630 1 and shortly after, tiie old chapel of Hoaek was coo- 
verted into a parish church, the original chordi bung inooD- 
venientij situated on an uland of LoDgh Erne. 

Monea Castle served a* a chief place of refuge to the 
English and Scottish settlers of the vicinity during the re- 
belTionof 1641, and. like the Castle of Tully, it has ks tale* of 
horror recorded in story ; but we shall not utelesslv drag 
them to light. The village of Monea is an Inconsiderable 

', but there are several gentlemen's seats in its Deighbonr- 
■ '■ IheMtT. 


hood, and the scenery around it is of great ridmeu and M 


P. 
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ON THE SUBJUGATION OF ANIMALS BY MEANS 
QF GHARM8, INCANTATIONS^ OR DRUGS. 

First Articlb* 

ON SEBPENToCHARHIKG, AS PRACTISED BT THE 
JITCGLERS OF AStA. 

Many of my readers will doubtless recollect that in a paper 
on *' Animal Taming," which appeared some weeks back in 
the pages of this Journal, I alluded slightly to the charming 
of animals, or taming them by spells or drugs. It is now my 
purpose to enter more fully upon this snhjecti and present my 
readers with a brief notice of what t have been able to glean 
respecting it, as well from the published accounts of remark- 
able travellers, as from oral descriptions received fVom per- 
sonal friends of my own, who had opportunities of being eye 
witnesses to many of the practices to which I refer. 

The most remarkable, and also the most ancient descrip- 
tion of animal-charming with which we are acquainted, is that 
which consists in calling the venomous serpents from their 
holes, quelling their fury, and allaying their irritation, by 
means of certain charms, amongst which music stands forth in 
the most prominent position, though, whether it really is worthy 
of the first place as an actual agent, o¥ is only thus put for- 
ward to cover that on whioh the true secret depends, is by 
no means perfectly clear. 

Even in scripture we find the praetloe of serpent-charming 
noticed, and by no means as a novelty i In the S6th Psalm we 
are told that the wicked are like the ** deaf adder that stop- 
peth her ear, which hearkeneth not nnto the voice of the 
charmer, oharm be never so wisely I" And in the book of 
Jeremiah, chap, viii, the disobedient people are thus threat- 
ened—*' Behold, I Will send serpents, cockatrices, among you, 
which will not be eharmtd,** These are two very remarkable 
passages, and I think we may, without going too far, set 
down as snakewoharmers the Egyptian msgl who contended 
against Moses and Aaron before tne <ionrt of the proud and 
vacillating Pharaoh, striving to imitate by their Juggling 
tricks the wondrous miracles which Moses wrought by the 
immediate aid of Qod himself. The feat of changing their 
sticks into serpents, for instance, is one of every-day perform- 
ance in India, which a friend of mliM has assured me At many 
times saw himself, and whloh bts ttot beeb satistki^rily eic- 
plained by any one. 

The serpent has long been an object of extreme veneration 
to the natives of Hmdostan, and has indeed, from the 
very earliest ages, been selected by many nations as an object 
of worship ; why, I cannot explain, unless it originated in a 
superstitious perversion of the elevation of the brazen serpent 
in the wilderness by Moses. In India the serpent is not, 
however, alto^ther regarded as a deity — merely as a demon 
or genius : and the office usually supposed to be peculiar to 
these creatures is that of guardians. This is perhaps one of 
the most widel v spread notions respectinfi^ the serpent that we 
are acquainted; with. Herodotus mentions the sacred ser- 
pents which guarded the citadel of Athens, and which he 
states to have been fed monthly vnth cakes of honey ; and 
adds, that these serpents being sacred, were harmless, and 
would not hurt men. A dragon was said to have guarded 
the golden fleece (or, as some think, a tcalg serpent)^ and 

Srotected the gardens of the Hesperides — a singular coinci- 
ence, as it is of gardens principally that the Indians conceive 
the serpent to be the guardian. 

Medea charmed the dragon by the melody of her voice. 
Berodotus mentions snakes being soothed by harmony ; and 
Virgil, in the iEneid, says (translated by Dryden), 
** Hii wuid and holj words the viper't rag« 
And Tenom'd wound of lerpenti could aMusge.** 

)^^ven our own island, although serpents do not exist in it — 
a blessing for which, if we are to put faith in legendary lore, 
we have to thank St Patrick — ^has numberless legends and 
tales of crocks of treasure at the bottom of deep, deep Iskes, 
or in dark and gloomy caves, in inaccessible and rocky moun- 
tains, guarded by a fierce and wakeful snake, a sleepless ser- 
pent, whose eyes are never closed, and who never for a second 
abated of his watchftil care of the treasure^crock, of whicli 
he had originally been appointed guardian ;* and, fVirther, we 
are told how the daring and inventive genius of the son of 
Erin has often found out a mode of putting a " comether" on 
tho **big sarplttt, the villain,'* and haply closing his eyes in 

« See numerous legend* of the *< Feists," 


slumber, while he succeeded in possessing himself of the 
hoard which by his cunning and bravery he had so fairly won ; 
in other words, charming the snake and possessing himedf of 
the spoil. 

Having thus glanced at the antiquity and wide spread of 
serpent-charming, I shall proceed to lay before you ft short 
description of the mode in which the spell is cast over the 
animals by the modem jugglers of Arabia and India. 

Of all the Indian serpents, next to the Cobra Minelle, the 
Cobra Capella, or hooded snake (Coluber Naja), called in 
Lidia the " Naig," and also " spectacle snake,'* is the most ve- 
nomous. It derives its names of hooded and spectacle snake 
from a fold of skin resembling a hood near the nead, which it 
possesses a power of enlar^ng or contracting at pleasure ; 
and in the centre of this hood are seen, when it is custended, 
black and white markings, bearing no distant or fanciful like- 
ness to a pair of spectacles. The mode of charming, or, at all 
events, all that is to be seen or understood by the spectators, 
consists in the juggler playing upon a flute or fife near the 
hole which a snake has been seen to enter, or which his em- 
ployers have otherwise reason to suppose the reptile inhabits. 
The serpent will presently put forth nis head, a portion of his 
body will shortly follow, and in a few minutes ne will creep 
forth fk'om his retreat, and, approaching the musician, rear 
himself on his tail, and by movmg his head and neck up and 
down or from side to side, keep tolerably accurate time to the 
tune with which his ears are ravished. 

After having played for a short period, and apparently 
soothed the reptile into a state of dreamy uneonsciousoess 
of all that is passing, save only the harmonr which del^hts 
him, the juggler wul gradually bring hhnself within grasp of 
the snake, and by a sudden snatch seiae him by the taU, and 
hold him out at arms' length. On the cessation of the music, 
and on finding himself uius roughly assailed, the reptile be- 
comes fearfully enraged, and exerts all his energies to turn 
upwards, and bite the arm of his aggressor. His efforts are 
however fruitless ( while held in that position, he is utterly 
Incapable of doing any injury ; and is, aifter haying been hel^ 
thus for a i^w mmutes before the gase of the admiring crowd, 
dropped into a basket ready to receive him, and laid aside 
until the juggler has leisure and privacy to oomplote the sub- 
jugation whicn his wonder-working melody had be|^. 

when charmed serpents are exhibited dancing to the 
sound of music, the spectators should not crowd too closely 
around the seat of the juggler, for, no matter how well trained 
they may be, there is great danger attending the cessation of 
the sweet sounds ; and if from any cause the flute or fife sud- 
denly stops or is checked, it not unfrequently happens that the 
snake win spring upon some one of the company, and bite him. 
I think that it will not be amiss if I quote the description of 
Indian snake-charming, fVirnished by a gentleman in the Ho- 
nourable Company's civil service at Madras, to the writer, 
who vouches for its veracity : — 

" One morning," says he, " as I sat at breakfast, I heard a 
loud noise and shouting amono^ my palankeen bearers. On 
inquiry I learned that they had seen a large hooded snake (or 
Coora Capella), and were trying to kill it. I immediately 
went out, and saw the snake climbing up a very high green 
mound, whence it escaped into a hole m an old wall of an 
ancient fortification. The men were armed with their stidcs, 
which they always carry in their hands, and had attempted in 
vain to kill the reptile, w-hich had eluded their pursuit, and in 
his hole he had coiled himself up secure, while we could see 
his bright eyes shining. I had often desired to ascertain the 
truth of the report as to the effect of music upon snakes : 
I therefore inquired for a snake catcher. I was told there was 
no person of tne kind in the village, but, after a little inquiry 
I heard there was one in a village distant three miles. I 
accordingly sent for him, keeping a strict watch over the 
snake, which never attempted to escape whilst we his ene- 
mies were in sight. About an hour elapsed, when my messen- 
ger returned, bringing the snake catcher. This man wore no 
covering, on his head, nor any on his person, excepting a 
small piece of cloth round his loins : he had in his hands two 
baskets, one containing tame snakes, one empty : these and 
his musical pipe were the only things he had with him. I 
made the snake catcher leave his two l)asket8 on the ground at 
some distance, while he ascended the mound with his pipe 
alone. He began to play : at the sound of the music the 
snake came gradually and slowly out of his hole. When he 
was entirely within reach, the snake catcher seised bfau dex« 
terously by the t^ul, and held him thus at arms* tengtlii 
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whilst the enraged snake darted his head in all directions, 
but in Tain : thus suspended, he has not the power to round 
himself so as to seize hold of his tormentor. He exhausted 
himself in rain exertions, when the snake catcher descended 
the bank, dropped him into the empty basket, and closed the 
lid : he then began to play, and alter a short time raised the 
lid of the basket, when the snake darted about wildly, and 
attempted to escape ; the lid was shut down again quickly, the 
music always playing. This was repeated two or three times ; 
and in a very short interral, the lid being raised, the snake sat 
on his tail, opened his hood, and danced quite as quietly as the 
tame snakes in the other basket, nor did he again attempt to 
escape. This, having witnessed it with my own eyes, I can 
assert as a fact." 

I particularly request the attention of my readers to the* 
foregoing account, as, from the circumstance of its having 
been furnished by an eye-witness, and a man whose public 
station and known character were sufficient to command belief 
in his veracity, it will prove serviceable to me by and bye, 
when I shall endeavour to disprove the ridiculous" assertions 
of Abbe Dubois* and others, who hold that serpent-charming 
is a mere imposition, and assert, certainly without a shade of 
warranty for so doing, that the serpents are in these cases 
always previously tamed, and deprived of their poison bags and 
fangs, when they are let loose m certain situations for the 
purpose of being artfully caught again, and represented as 
tcild snakes, subdued by the charms of their pipe. I shall, 
however, say no more at present of Dubois, Denon, or others 
who are sceptical on this subject, but shall leave the refuta-i 
tion of their fanciful opinions to another opportunity — my 
present purpose being the establishment of fads, ere I venture 
to advance a theory. 

I shall therefore conclude my present paper, and in my 
next, besides adducing man v other important facts relative to 
serpent-charming, shall endeavour to throw some light upon 
the real mode by which it is effected. H. D. R. 

* DetcripUoD of the People of India, p. 469. 


GRUMBLING. 

If it be no part of the English constitution, it is certainly part 
of the constitution of Englishmen to grumble. They cannot 
help it, even if they tried ; not that they ever do.try, quite 
the reverse, but they could not help gambling if they tried 
ever so much. A true-bom Englishman is born gambling. 
He grumbles at the light, because it dazzles his eyes, and he 
enimbles at the darkness, because it ta)ces away the light. 
He grumbles when he is hungry, because he wants to eat ; he 
grumbles when he is full, because he can eat no more. He 
grumbles at the winter, because it is cold ; he grumbles at 
the summer, because it is hot; and he grumbles at spring and 
autumn, because they are neither hot nor cold. He grumbles 
at the past, because it is gone ; he c^nmibles at the future, 
because it is not come ; aiul he gambles at the present, be- 
cause it is neither the past nor the future. He grumbles at 
law, because it restrains him ; and he grumbles at libertv, 
becaose it does not restrain others. He grumbles at all the 
elements — fire, water, earth, and air. He grumbles at fire, 
because it is so dear ; at water, because it is so foul ; at the 
earth, in all its combinations of mud, dust, bricks, and sand ; 
and at the air, in all its conditions of hot or cold, wet or dry. 
All the world seems as if it were made for nothing else than 
to plague Englishmen, and set them a-grumbling. The Eng* 
lishman must ^^mble at nature for its rudeness, and at a^ 
for its innovation ; at what is old, because he is tired of it ; 
and at what is new, because he is not used to it. He grumbles 
at everything that is to be grumbled at ; and when there is 
nothing to grumble at, -he grumbles at that. Grumblinfl^ 
cleaves to him in all the departments of life ; when he is well, 
he grumbles at the cook ; and when he is ill, he grumbles at 
the doctor and nurse. He grumbles in his amusements, and 
he grumbles in his devotion ; at the theatres he grumbles at 
the players, and at church he grumbles at the parson. He 
cannot for the life of him enjoy a day's pleasure without 
grumbling. He grumbles at his enemies, and he grumbles at 
his friends. He rrumbles at all the animal creation, at 
horses when he rides on them, at dogs when he shoots with 
them, at birds when he misses them, at pigs when they squeak, 
at asses when they bray, at geese when they cackie, and at 
peacocks when they scream. He is always on the look-out for 
something to grumble at ; he reads the newspapers, that he 


may grumble at public affairs ; his eyes are always open to 
look for abominations ; he is always pricking up his ears to 
detect discords, and snuffing up the air to find stinks. Can 
you insult an Englishman more than by telling him he has 
nothing to grumble at? Can you by any posaiUlity inflict a 
greater injury upon hun than by convincmg him he has no 
occasion to grumble ? Break his head, and he will forget it ; 
pick his pocket, and he will forgive it, but deprive him of his 
privilege of tumbling, you more than kill him — you expa- 
triate nim. But the beauty of it is, you cannot inflict thig 
injury on him ; you cannot by all the logic ever invented, or 
b^ all the arguments that ever were uttered, convince aa 
Englishman that he has nothing to grumble at ; for if you 
were to do so, he would grumble at you so long as he lived 
for^ disturbing his old associations. Grumbling is a pleasure 
which we all enjoy more or less, but none, or but few, enjoy 
it in all the perfection and completeness of which it is capable. 
If we were to take a little more pains, we should find, that 
having no occasion to grumble, we should have cause to 
grumble at everything. But we grow insensible to a g^eat 
many annoyances, and accustomed to a great many evils, and 
think nothmg of them. What a tremendous noise there is in 
the city, of carts, coaches, drays, waggons, barrel-organs, 
fish-women, and all manner of abominations, of which they in 
the city take scarcely any notice at all ! How badly are all 
matters in government and administration conducted ! What 
very bad bread do the bakers make ! What very bad meat 
do the butchers kill ! In a word, what is there in the whole 
compass of existence that is good ? What is there in human 
character that is as it should be ? Are we not justified In 
grumbling at everything that is in heaven above, or ir. the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth ? In fact, 
gentle reader, is the world formed or g^overned half so well as 
you or I could form or govern it ? — From a newspaper, 

VULGARITY. 

The very essence of vulgarity, after all, consists merely 
in one error — in taking manners, actions, words, opinions, 
on trust from others, without examining one's own feel- 
ings, or weighing the merits of the case. It is coarseness 
or shallowness of taste, arising from want of individual refine- 
ment, together with the confidence and presumption inspired 
by example and numbers. It may be defined to be a prosti- 
tution of the mind or body to ape tne more or less obvious de- 
fects of others, because oy so doingwe shall secure the suf- 
frages of those we associate with. To affect a gesture, an 
opinion, a phrase, because it is the rage with a large number 
of persons, or to hold it in abhorrence because another set of 
persons very little, if at all, better informed, cry it down to 
distinguish themselves from the former, is in either case equal 
vulgarity and absurdity. A thing is not vulgar merely be- 
cause it is common. It is common to breathe, to see, to feel, 
to live. Nothing is vulgar that is natural, spontaneous, un- 
avoidable. Grossness is not vulgarity, ignorance is not vul- 
garity, awkwardness is not vulgarity ; but all these become 
vulgar when they are affected and shown off on the authority 
of others, or to fall in with the fashion or the company we 
keep. Caliban is coarse enough, but surely he is not vulgar. 
We might as well spurn the clod under our feet, and call it 
vulgar. Cobbett is coarse enough, but he is not vulgar. He 
does not belong to the herd. Nothing real, nothing original, 
can be vulgar ; but I should think an imitator of Cobbett a 
vulgar man. Simplicity is not vulgarity ; but the looking to 
imitation or affectation of any sort for distinction is. A Cock- 
ney is a vulgar character, wnose imagination cannot wander 
beyond the suburbs of the metropolis. An aristocrat, also, 
who is always thinking of the High Street, Edinburgh, is vul- 
var. We want a name for this last character. An opinion 
IS often vulgar that is stewed in the rank breath of the rab- 
ble ; but it IS not a bit purer or more refined for having passed 
through the well-cleansed teeth of a whole court. The inhe- 
rent vulgarity lies in the having no other feeling on any sub- 
ject than the crude, blind, headlong, gregarious notion 
acquired by sympathy with the mixed multitude, or with 
a fastidious minority, who are just as insensible to the real 
truth, and as indifferent to every thing but their own fri- 
volous pretensions. The upper are not wiser than the lower 
orders, because they resolve to differ from them. The 
fashionable have the advantage of the unfashionable in no- 
thing but the fashion. The true vulgar are tlie persons 
who have a horrible dread of dajring to differ from their 
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cliniie — ^the herd of pretenders to what they do not feel, and 
to ao what is not natural to them, whether m high or low life. 
To belong to any class, to move in any rank or sphere of life, 
is not a very exclusive distinction or test of refinement. 
Refinement will in all classes be the exception, not the rule ; 
and the exception may occur in one class as well as another. 
A king is but a man with a hereditary title. A nobleman 
is only one of the House of Peers. To be a knight or al- 
derman — above all, to desire being either, is confessedly a 
mlgar thing. The king made Walter Scott a baronet, but 
not all the power of the Three Estates could make another 
" Author of Waverley." Princes, heroes, are often common- 
place people, and sometimes the reverse ; Hamlet was not a 
vulgar character, neither was Don Quixote. To be an author, 
to be a painter, one of the many, is nothing. It is a trick, it 
is a trade. Nay, to be a member of the Royal Academy, or 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, is but a vulgar distinction. 
But to be a Virgil, a Milton, a Raphael, a Claude, is what 
falls to the lot of humanity but once. I do not think these 
were vulgar people, though, for any thing I know to the con- 
trary, the First Lord of the Bedchamber may be a very vulgar 
man. Sach are pretty much my notions with regard to tvlX- 
Smty, ^HazlUt's Tahle^Talk. 


WINTER COMES. 

Winter comes with screech and wail. 
Piercing blast and thundering gale ; 
Far firom froxen climes he brings 
Sleet and snow, and blanching tJiings. 
He has trod the North Pole round. 
Long in icy fetters bound ; 
Swept by Greenland's frigid shore. 
Where the western billows roar — 
Roamed o er t^apland's ice-bound plains, 
Where chaotic darkness reigns ; 
Rested on that land of woe 
Where the Russian captives go ; 
Land where men of royal race, 
Exiled by some tyrant base. 
Pined in sufibring, died m grief, 
No fond hand to bring relief- 
No bright eyes to shed one tear 
O er their cold and lonely bier ; 
Dying far firom wife and child 
In Siberia's stormy wild. 

Winter comes — ^his footsteps tread 
O'er the ocean's rugged bed ; 
As a ruthless conqueror he 
Sends his storms from sea to sea ; 
Pity ne'er hath seised his breast. 
Sighs do ne'er disturb his rest — 
Shridu that boom along the wave. 
And mark the seaman's wat'ry grave, 
Fadl to touch his icy soul. 
Pail to stop the billow's roll. 
When enthroned as ocean's king. 
Spirits of his triimiphs stng. 
Drinking to his sovereign power 
In the fearful midnight hour, 
Fh>m those remnants of tiie dead 
That round ocean's depths are spread. 

Winter comes, with giant stride 
O'er the hills and forests wide ; 
Ytam his aged brow he dieds 
Hoary locks around thdr heads — 
Mandes in his polar garb 
Tree and flower and tender herb. 
Not a leaf appears to show 
Where the summer cowslips grow ; 
Not a bud or blossom fair 
Scents with sweets the chilly air ; 
Not a bluebell decks the heath, 
AH are hid beneath the wreath 
Spread by his unfriendly hand 
O'er the dark dismantled land. 
Gardens once so tnlght and gay, 
'Neath the summer's solar ray, 
Once so rich in lovely gems. 
Hanging on thcif pendent stems, 
Seem as some lone desert wild 
Where fair beauty never smiled— 
Where the light of summer's sun 
Never touched or lit upon ; 
Nature lies all lone and dead, 
'Neath old Winter's frosty tread. 

Winter comes, and some rejoice. 
Glad to hear his sullen voice 
Booming o'er the crested waves. 
Sounding through old grots and caves- 
Sighing 'mid the forest trees. 
Not in songs of summer's breeze. 
But like mournings for the dead. 
That as fiiry flowers have fled ; 
Mounting o'er the mountain's brow. 
Where the oak-tree's trembling bough. 


Rushing through the wooded glen. 
Sweeping o'er the frightsome fen. 
This IS joy to hearts tiiat know 
Nothing of the drifting snow. 
Rut beside the glowing hearth 
Spend the hours in joy and mirth, 
J^aughing at the well-told tale. 
While without the rising gale 
Sweeps in Anions mood along. 
Heedless of their boisterous song. 

Winter comes — and sorrow lirings 
On his dark foreboding wings. 
To the poor lune helpless child 
On whom fortune never smiled. 
To the wretched cots and cells 
Where want s abject sufferer dwells. 
Round them he does cast his reins, 
O er them brings his woes and pains. 
O ! ye lordlings of the earth, 
Kreed from pinching want by birth, 
T.ct your bosoms heave one sigh 
For the poor whose piercing cry 
(^lls for sjrmpathy from all, 
I^ud as human woes can call. 
Plead with you on every mind 
To be moved with mercy kind ; 
Supplicates for help to save 
Suffering equals from the grave. 
Hear, O hear their melting cries 
Rising upward to the skies ; 
Hear, and let the good which heaven 
Kindly to your hands hath given. 
Aid in promptly helping those 
Steept in poverty and woes ; 
Then when earthly days are fled. 
And the joys (now dark and dead) 
CeaAc for ever from your eyes. 
May you live beyond the skies ; 
May you hear your Saviour say. 
Come, my servants, come away ; 
Enter in and seise yoiu" crown. 
Be partakers of my throne ; 
For on earth you loved your lord ; 
Hearken d to his every word — 
Heard iiis suffering cliildren cry. 
Wiped the tear-drops from their eye — 
Inasmuch as thus your love, 
Roimd their troubled souls did move, 
So to me tliat love was given 
Enter m with me to heaven. 
Colerainc, December 1840. 


S. A. 


TALES OF MY CHILDHOOD, 

BT JOHN KEEGAN. 

No. I.— THE :boccough ruadh. 

A TRADITION OF rOOR-MAN*8 BRIDGE. 

*' When ghosts, as cottage maids believe. 
Their pebbled lieds permitted leave. 
And goblins haimt, from fire or fen. 
Or mine or flood, the walks of men." Collins. 

One evening last winter — a holiday evening too — ^when the 
western wind was sweeping on wild pinions from the grey 
hills of Tipperary, athwart the rich and level plains or the 
Queen's County, when the blast roared down in the chimney, 
and the huge rain-drops pattered saucily arainst the four 
tiny panes which constituted the little kitchen window, I 
was sittine in the cottage of a neighbouring peasant, amid a 
small but nappy mronp of village rustics, and enjoying with 
them that enUvemng mirth and sinless delight wnichti have 
never found any where but at the fireside of an Irish peasant 
The earthen floor was well scrubbed over ; the " bmllaws ov 
fumithure" were arranged with more than usual tidiness, and 
even the crockery on the well-scoured dresser reflected the 
ruddy glare of the red fire with redoubled brilliancy, and glit- 
tered and glistened as merrily as if they felt conscious of the 
calm and tranquillity of that nappy scene. And happy indeed 
was that scene, and happy was that time, and happier still the 
hearts of the laughing rustics by whom I was on that occa- 
sion surrounded, and amongst whom I have spent the lightest 
and happiest hours of my existence. 

It was, as I said, a wild night, but even the violence of the 
weather abroad gave an additional relish to the enjoyments 
within. The blast whistled fiercely in the bawn and in the 
h.iggard, but the huge fire blazed brightly on the hearth-stone. 
The rain fell in torrents ; but, as one of the company chndL^ 
lingly remarked, " the wrong side ov the house was out,*' 
and I myself mentally exclaimed with Tam o' Shanter, 

** The storm without may roar and rustle, 
ir<* do not mind the storm a whustle." 

'Whilst, lo mud up the climax of our happiness, a gossoon 
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who had been dispatched for a g^ey-beard ^1 of* the native," 
now returned, and in a few minutes a hage jug of half and 
half smoked on the table, and was circulated around the smil- 
ing and expectant rine^, with an impetus of which the peasantry 
of Ireland will in a snort time, from certain existing causes, 
hare not even the remotest idea. 

Well ! such an evening as we had, I shall never forget ; it 
would be vain to attempt a description. Those who have 
witnessed similar scenes require none, and to those who have 
not, any attempt at one would be useless. All therefore I 
shall say, is, that such a scene of fun and frolic and harmless 
waggery could not be found any where outside that ring which 
enorcles the Emerald Isle, and even within that bright zone, 
nowhere but in the cabin of an Irish *' scullogue." 

The sones of our sires, chanted with all that melancholy 
softness and pathetic sweetness for which the voices of our wild 
Irish girls are remarkable, the wild legend recited with that 
rich brogue and waggish humour peculiar alone to the Irish 
peasant, and the romantic and absurd fairy tale, told with all 
the reverential awe and caution which the solenmity of the 
subject required, long amused and excited the captivated 
auditors ; but at lengUi, more*s the pity, the vocalist could 
sing no more, having " a mighty great could intirely." The 
story-teller was " as dry as a chip wid all he talked," and 
even the sides of most of the company " war ready to split 
i(id the rede dint of laughin* ;** whilst, as if to afford us another 
iDustration of the truth of the old proverb, " one trouble never 
comes alone," even the old crone who had astonished us with 
the richness and extent of her fairy lore, was also knocked up, 
or rather knocked down, for the quantity of earthly spirits 
she .had put in, entirely put out all memory of un-earthly 
spirits, and sent her disordered fancy, all confused as it was, 
wool-gathering to the classic regions of Their-na^noge,^ 

WeU, what was to be done? It was still young in the night, 
and, better than that, a good *' slug** still remained in the 
grey-beard, and as we afl had contributed to procure the 
stock, so all declared that none should de]^art until the very 
last drop was drained. But how was the interval to be em- 
ploved? The sineer was hushed, the story-teller was exhausted, 
and vollies of wit and waggery had exploded until every one 
was tired ; yet to remain suent was considered by all as the 
highest degree of ducomfort. In this dilemma the man of the 
house scratched his pericranium, and, as acting by some sud- 
den impulse, started up and banded me an old sooty book, 
"hoping tl(at I would read awollume for theedication of the 
company, until it would be time to retire." 

I agreed without hesitation, and on opening the dustv and 
smoke-begprimed volume found that it was " Sir Charles 
Coote*s StAtifltical Survey of the Queen's Coimty," printed 
in Dublin by Graisberry and Campbell, and published by 
din^ction of the Dublin Society in the year 1801. Although 
well aware that the dry details of a worK professedly and al- 
most exclusively statistical, were little calculated to amuse or 
interest such an audience, yet, as the library of an Irish 
peasant is always unfortunately scanty, and in this instance, 
with the exception of a few trifling works on religious sub- 
jects, limited to the book in question, I determined to make 
the best I could of it, and for that purpose opened it at Sir 
Charles's description of the immediate district in which we 
were situated, namely, the barony of Maryborough West, 
and town-land of KiUeany. I read on thus : — ** On Sir Alien 
Johnson's estate stand \ho ruins of Killeany Castle; the 
waUs are injudiciously built of very bad stones, though 
excellent quarry is contiguous. " * Poor-man's Bridge 

over the Wore was lately widened, and is very safe, but I 
cannot learn the tradition why it was so called.' 

" Read that again, sir," said a fine grey-headed, patriar- 
chal old man who was present ; *■* read that again," said he 
emphatically. I did so. 

** He cannot learn the tradition of Poor-man's Bridge, 
inagh /'* said the old man with a sneer ; " faith, I believe not ; 
Fd take his word for more nor that. But had he come to me 
when he was travelling the country making up his statisticks, 
I could open his eyes on that subject, and many others too." 
Some of those present laughed outright at the old man's 
gravity of manner as he made this confident boast. 

*' You need not laugh — ^you may shut your potato-traps," 
said the old man indignantly. ** Grand as he was, with his 
gold and sflvcr, his coach and horses, and servants with gold 

* Tliat Inuginary region under gruuiid, liuppoccd by tlio peasantry to be 
(he rci:dcnco of spirits and &ir1ci. 


and scarlet livery, I could enlighten him more on the ancient 
history and traditions of our country than all the boddaghs of 
squireens whom he visited on his tour through the Queen's 
County." 

These assertions served only to increase the storm of ridi- 
cule which was gathering around the old man's head ; and to 
put a stop to any bad blood which the occasion might call 
forth, I requested of him to tell us the tradition of ** the 
Boccough Kuadh." 

After some wheedling and flattery he complied, and told a 
curious story, of which the following is the substance. 

The river Nore flows through a district of the Qneen*s 
County celebrated for fertility and romantic beauty. From its 
source amongst the blue hills of Slievebloom to its termination 
at New Ross, where its bright ripples commingle with the 
briny billows of the Irish sea, many excellent and even some 
beautiful bridges span its stream. Until the commencement 
of the last century, however, except in the vicinity of tovms, 
there were but few permanent bridges across this river, and 
in the country districts access was gained over it chiefly by 
means of causeways, or, as they are termed, " foords," con- 
structed of stones and huge blocks of timber fixed firmly in 
the bed of the river, and extending in irregular succession 
from bank to bank. Over this pathway foot ■ passengers 
crossed easily enough, but cattle and wheeled carriages were 
obliged to struggle through the water as well as they could ; 
but in time of floods, and in the winter season wnen the 
waters were swollen, all communication was cut off except 
to pedestrians alone. 

One of those " foords," in former times, crossed the Nore 
at Shanahoe, a rerj pretty neighbourhood, about three miles 
northwards of the beautiful and rising town of Abbeyleix, in 
ttte Queen's County. The river here winds its course through 
a silent glen, and now several snug cottages and farm-houses 
arise above its banks at either side. The country in this 
neighbourhood is remarkably beautiful. Several gentlemen's 
seats are scattered along the banks of the river in uiis vicinity, 
all elegant and of mmlem erection, whilst swelling hiUs, 
sloping dales, gloomy groves, and ruins of church and tower 
ana "castle grey," ornament and diversify the scene. 

On a gentle eminence on the eastern bank of the river, 
stood, about a hundred years ago, the cabin of a man named 
Neale O'Shea At that period there was not another dwell- 
ing within a long distance of the " foord," and many a time 
was Neale summoned from his imdnight repose to g^de the 
traveller in his passage over the lonely and dangerous river 
pathway. 

One wild stormy December night, when the huge limestone 
rocks that formed the stepping-stones of the ford were lashed 
and chafed by the angry foam of the agitated river, Neale 
O'Shea's wife fancied she heard, amid the fitful pausings of 
the wind, the cry of some mortal in distress. She immediately 
aroused her husband, who was stretched asleep on a largo 
oak stool in the chimney comer, and told him to look out. 
Neale, ever willing to relieve a fellow-creature, arose, and, 
flinging his grey " trusty" over his expansive shoulders, Uid 
seizing a long iron-shod pole or wattle, the constant companion 
of his luchtly excursions, hastened down to the river's Drink. 
He stood a moment at the verge of the ford, and tried to 
penetrate through the intense gloom, to see if he could dis- 
cover a human torm, but he could see nothing. 

" Is there any one there ?" he shouted in a stentorian voice, 
which rose high above the whistling of the blast, and the 
brawling of the angry and swift-mshmg river. 

A voice sounded at the other extremity of the ford, and 
the stout-hearted peasant, with steady step, crossed over the 
slippery stepping-stones. 

" Who the devil are you ?" roughly exclaimed Neale to a 
man who lay extended on the brink of the river, convenient 
to the entrance of the ford. 

" Whoever I am," faintly replied the stranger, ** you are 
my good angel, and it was' surely Providence who sent you 
this night to rescue me from a watery grave." 

" Whoever you are," again said Nejuc, ** come along with 
me, and Kathleen and the cldldre will make you welcome in 
my cabin until morning." So saying, he seized the bending 
form of the wayworn stranger, and flinging him on his back 
with herculean strength, trudged over the stepping-stones, 
chuckling with delight, and gaily whistling as he went. 

The dangerous pass was soon crossed, and arriving at the 
door, Neale pushea it before him, and with a smile deposited 
his trembling bm*then on the warm hearth. A fine fire blazed 
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merrily, and its flickering beams fell brightly on the face of 
the stranger. He was a tall, portly figure, stooped as if from 
extreme suffering more than age, and had a wooden leg. 
His features, which had evidently been handsome in his youth, 
were worn, pale, and attenuated, and he might be about fifty 
years of age. His clothes were faded and ragged ; he was 
entirely without shoes or stockings ; and his head was covered 
by a broad-brinmied leathern hat, under which he wore an 
enormous red nightcap of coarse woollen cloth. 

The good Kathleen now set about preparing supper, and 
while thus employed, the stranger gave them a brier account 
of his bvgone Ufe. He told them that he was a native of the 
north 01 Ireland, and that he had spent several years of his 
youth at sea ; that being wounded m a fray with smugglers 
on the coast of France, and losing his leg, he was discharged 
from his emi)loyment, and sent adrift on the world, without 
having one friend on earth, or a penny in his pocket. In this 
exigence he had no alternative but to apply to the commisera- 
tion of his fellow-creatures, and had thus for the last twenty 
years wandered up and down, entirely dependent on the 
bounty and charity of the public. 

Sapper was now ready, and having partaken of a comfort- 
able meal, the wanderer went to rest in a comfortable " shake- 
down," which the ^ood woman had prepared for him in the 
chimney comer. The storm died away auring the night, and 
next morning the watery beams of the winter's sun shone 
faintly yet gaily on the smooth surface of the silvery Nore. 

The stranger was up at sunrise, and was preparmg to de- 
part, but his kind host and hostess would not permit him to 
go. They told him to stop a few days to rest lumself, and in 
me interim, that he could not do better than take his stand at 
the ford, and ask alms of those who passed the way, as a great 
many frequented that pass ; and as nothing was ever craved 
from them there, they would cheerfully extend their diarity 
to an object worthy of relief. 

Acting on their suggestions, the old sailor was soon sitting 
vn a stone at the western extremity of the ford. With his 
old caubeen in his hand, and his head enveloped in the gigantic 
red nightcap, he craved alms, in the name of God and the 
Virgin, from all who passed the way ; and before the sickly 
beams of the December sun had sunk behind the conical 
** Gizebo," he could show more money than ever he did before, 
since his fimb was swept off by the shot of the smuggling 
Frenchman. 

The next morning, and every morning after, found the 
■ailor at his post at the ford : he soon became well known to 
all the villagers, and from the circumstance of his always 
appearing with no other head-eear than the red nightcap, they 
nicknamed him the ** Boccough Ruadh/'* a name oy which he 
went ever after till his death. 

Time passed on as usual, and the one-legged sailor still 
plied his lucrative vocation at the river pass. Neale O' Shea's 
cabin still continued to afford him shelter every night, and all 
his days, from the crow of the cock to the vesper song of the 
wood-thrush, were passed at the ford, seated on that remark- 
able block of limestone called to this day the " Cleugh-na- 
Boccough."t His hand was stretched to every stranger for 
alms, " for the good of their souls," and very few passed with- 
out {[iving more or less to the Boccough Ruadh. Thus he 
acquired considerable sums of money, out constantly denied 
having a " keeno^e ;" but when bantered by any of the 
neighbouring urchms on the length of his purse, he would get 
into a great rage, and swear, by the cross of h^ crutch, that 
between buying the shough of tobacco and paying for other 
things he wanted, he hadn't as much as would jmgle on a 
tomb-stone, or what would buy a farthing canme to show 
light to his poor corpse at the last day His food was of the 
very worst description, and unless supplied by the kind-hearted 
Kathleen O'Shea, he would sooner go to bed supperless than 
lay out one penny to buy bread. He suffered his clothes to 
go to rags, unless when any person in the neighbourhood 
would give him old clothes for charity, and he would not pay 
for soap to wash his shirt once in the twelvemonth. Yet 
no one could find out what he did with his money ; he did not 

■ The red begf arman. 

t Anglice, the Stone of the Cripple, or the itone of the beggamum. 
Thlg stone lay for many ycarg in the position it occupied in the days of the 
" Boecougli," but is now incorporated in the ftoneworlc of the parapet of 
the bridge. It waa believed to be enchanted, and the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood used to affirm that it descended to the river to drinlc, every 
night at the hour of twelve o'cloclt. This belief is now ahnost exploded, 
but however it is affirmed to be the identical stone on which the Boccough 
collected his wealth. 


spend two-and-sixpence in the year, and it was people's 
opinion that he was hoarding it up to give for the benefit of 
his soul at his dying day. 

Tears rolled away, and Neale O'Shea having now waxed 
old, died, and was gathered to his fathers in the adiacent 
green churchyard of Shannikill,* on the banks of the winding 
Nore. The Boccough followed the remains of his kind bene- 
factor to his last earthly resting-place, and poured his sor- 
rows over his grave in loud and long-continuea lamentations. 
But though Neale was gone, Kathleen remained, and she 
promised that while she hved, neither son nor daughter shoold 
ever turn out the Boccough Ruadh. 

It was now forty years since the Boccough first crossed the 
waters of the Nore, and still he was constantly to be found 
from morning till night on his favourite stone at the river side. 
In the mean time, all O' Shea's children were married, and 
separated through various parts of the countrv, with the ex- 
ception of Terry, the youngest, a fine stout fellow, now about 
thirty-five years of age, who still remained in a state of single 
blessedness, and said he would continue so, " until he would 
be after laying the last sod on his poor ould mother." With 
ffigantic strength, he inherited all his father's kindness of 
heart and undaunted bravery, and he was particularly atten- 
tive to the Boccough, whom he regarded with the same affec- 
tion as a child woiud a parent. 

One morning in summer, the Boccough was observed to 
remain in bed longer than was his custom, and thinking that 
he might be unwell, Terry went to hiS bedside, and demanded 
why he was not up as usual. 

" Ah, Terry, atanna,** said the old man sorrowfully, " I will 
never get up again until I do upon the bearer, f My days are 
spent, and I know it, for there is something over me that I 
cannot describe, and I won't be alive in twenty-four hours;** 
and as he said these words, he heaved a deep fl^oan, whilst 
Terry, wiping his eyes with the sleeve of his coat« wept 
bitterly. 

" will I go for the priest ?" demanded Terry, sobbfn]|; as 
if his heart would break. 

" No," replied the old man sorrowfully, " I do not want lum. 
It is long since I complied with my reu^ous duties, and pow 
I feel it IS useless." 

" There is mercy still," replied Terry ; *' yoo know the 
ould sayin'y 

' Mercy craved and mercy found 
Between the saddle and the ground.* ** 

The old man replied not, but shook his head, indicating his 
determination to die without the consolations of religion, 
whilst Terrv trembled for his hopeless situation. 

" Well, smce you won't have the priest, will you gjive me 
some money "till I bring you the doctor ?" said Terry. 

The old man's eyes literally flashed fire, his form heaved 
with rage, and his countenance displayed demoniac indig- 
nation. 

" What's that you say ?" he demanded in a fi^rodous tone. 

Terry repeated the question. 

" Send for a doctor I — ^give you money !" echoed the old 
man. " Where the devil would I get money to pay a doctor ?" 

" Tou have it, and ten times as much," said Terry, ** and 
you cannot deny it." 

" If I have as much money as would buy me a coffin/* said 
the Boccough, '* may my soul never rest quiet in the grare." 

Terry crossed his brow with terror. He knew the unhappv 
wretch was dying with a lie on his tongue, but he resolved 
not to press the matter further. 

** You are dying as fast as you can," remarked Terrj ; 
** have you any thing to say before you go ?" 

** Nathing," replied he faintly. " But let me be buried 
with my red nightcap on me.**' ^ 

** Your wish must be granted," said Terry, and he went to 
awake his old mother, who still lay asleep. When he returned, 
he found the old man breathing his last. He uttered & con- 
vulsive groan, and expired. 

He was washed and stretched, and waked, with all the 
honours, rites, and ceremonies belonging to a genuine Irish 

* This is a very ancient churchyard, situated on a gentle eminence ovcfw 
hanging the western bank of the river Nore, and about half a mile from 
Poor^man's Bridge. The ruins of a church or monastic establiahment stiS 
remain in the centre of the grave-yard. It is said to have been erected bf 
St Comgall, from whom it toolc the name of Cell-ComgaU, thoufth now 
called Shanltill, or Shannaltill. St Comgall was born in Ulster in 51 C, asji 
was educated under St Rntan, in the raontstcrv of Cloncnajth, near Mount- 
rath, in tlie Queen's County. He died on tlie lOth of May 601. 

t The bier or hand-carriage on which the dead are borne to the grave. 
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wake ; and on the third day following, being the Sabbath, he 
was followed to the grave br crowds of the village peasantry, 
who remained in the churchyard until they saw his remains 
deposited, as they thought for ever, in the rank soil of the 
"City of the Dead." 

Many rumours were now cnri^nt respecting the Boccongh's 
money. Every one but Terry believed that the *Mob'* fell 
with Terry himself. But Terry, who knew better, believed 
iDd affirmed that ** what was eot under the devil's belly, al- 
ways goe»-over his back," and that the " old boy" had taken 
the spoil, and that it lay ooaoealed in some crevice in the bank 
ot the river. 

The night following the burial of the old sailor was passed 
iQ a verv disturbed and ae:itated manner bv Terry O Shea : 
he could not sleep a wink; and when he fell into a slumber, 
he started and moaned, and appeared frightened and an* 
noyed. 

'* What ails you ?" affectionately demanded his old mother, 
who slept in the same room, and who was kept awake by her 
son's restless and disturbed manner. 

" I don't know, mother," said Terry ; " I am so frightened 
and tormented with dreaming of the Boccough Ruadh, that I 
am almost out of mv natural senses. Even at ihia moment I 
thmk I see him walking the room before me." 

" Holy Mary, protect us !" eiaculated the old woman. 
" And it is no wonder that his misforthunate soul would be 
star-gasing about — and to die without the priest, and a curse 
and a lie in his mouth 1" 
Terry eroaned ^tatedly. 

** And how does he appear in your dreams ?" asked the old 
woman. 

** As he always was," replied Terry. " But I think I see 
him pointing- to his red nightcap, and endeavouring to pull it 
off with his old withered hand. 

" Uttph !" said the old woman, in a knowing tone. " Ha I 
ha I I have it now. Are you sure that the strings of his 
nightcap were unloosed before he was nailed up in the coffin?" 
** I dont know," was the reply. 

" rU go bail they were'nt," said the old woman ; ** and you 
know, or at any rate yon ought to know, that a corpse can 
never rest in tne grave when there is a Imot or a tie upon 
any thing belonging to its grave-dress." 
Terry emitted another deep K^oan. 

" Well, aeughhi" said the old mother, " go to-morrow, and 
take a neighbour with you, and open the grave, and see if any 
thmg be asthray. If you find the nightcap or any thing else 
not as it should be, set it to rights, and close the grave again 
decently, and he will trouble you no more." 
" God send," was Terry's brief but emphatic response. 
Early next morning Terry was at the Boccough's grave, 
accompanied by a man of the neighbourhood. The coffin was 
openea, the corpse examined, and, according to the mother's 
prediction, the red nightci^ was found knotted tightly under 
the dead man's chin. Terry proceeded to unloosen it, and in 
the act of doing so, a comer of the nightcap gave way, and 
out peeped a shinine golden guinea. 

*' Ah hal" mentiuly exclaimed Terry, "that's no blind nut 
any how ; there's more where that was, but I had better keep 
a hard cheek !" So, without seeming to appear any way af- 
fected, he opened the knot, closed the coffin, shut up tne grave, 
and departed homewards, without acquainting his comrade 
vnXh what he had seen. 

The moment Terry entered his own door, he told his mother 
about the guinea, and expressed his determination to go that 
very night, and fetch the red nightcap home with him, *' body 
and bones and all," " for," added he, " that guinea has its 
comrade ; and I'll hold you a halfpenny there's where the old 
dog has the * lob' concealed, and that's what made him order 
me to have the red cap buried with him." 

*' Asthore machree,* said the mother doubtingly, ** won't you 
he afp^^d ? 

" Afraid !" echoed Terry, '* devil a bit— afraid indeed I and 
my fortune perhaps in the red nightcap." 

The motiier consented, but enjoined him to tell nobody 
about the matter for fear of disappointment. Terry vowed 
implicit obedience, and retired to ms usual avocations in the 
garden. 

Well, at last the night came, and Terry set about prepar- 
ing for his strange undertaking. All the arts and prayers 
and charms of old Kathleen were put in requisition to preserve 
him from danger; and about the witching hour of twelve, 
ynith hU spi^Q on hi3 8hould«ri and hia dhudeen in his mouth, 


the bold-hearted Terry set forward all alone to the grave- 
yard, shaping his course by the winding banks of the glassy 
river, ana whistling as he went — not "for want of thought, 
however, for never was man's mind more busily occupied than 
was Terry's, in predisposing of the money which he expected 
to find in the Boccough Rui^ s nightcap. 

After a short walk, Terry arrived at the precincts of the 
church-yard. It was a lovely summer's night, the full moon 
shining gloriously, and myriads of pretty stars blinking and 
twinklmg in the blue expanse, but all their native lustre was 
drowned in the borrowed splendour of the Queen of Heaven. 
Terry stood a momeift to reconnoitre, and, resting on his 
spade, looked around vrith an anxious gaze. He could dis- 
cover nothing ; all was silent as the departed^beneath his feet, 
except the murmuring of the river's surges in the rear, or 
the barking of some village cur-dog in the hazy distance. He 
advanced to the grave of the Boccough, and in a few minutes 
the f hastly moonbeams shone full on the pale grim features 
of tne deiM, He snatched the nightcap quickly from the bald 
head of the corpse, put it in his pocket, and, notwithstanding 
the awe and superhuman terror under which he laboured, he 
chuckled with delight as he remarked the " dead weight" of 
the Boccdugh's head-gear. He then closed the coffin, and as 
he proceeded to cover it, the clay and stones fell on it, with an 
appalling and unearthlv sound. The g^rave now covered up, 
the intrepid fellow again shouldered his spade, and sought tne 
river's margin, and as he strode hurriedly along its banks in 
the direction of his home, the splash of the otter and the div- 
ing of the water-hen more than once broke the thread of his 
lonely musings. 

Terry was soon at his mother's side, who since l^s demtr- 
ture had been on her knees, praying for his safe return. The 
nightcap was ripped up, and, lo ! mree hundred golden gui- 
neas were the reward of Terry's churchyard adventure ! 
Stitched carefully in every part of the huge nightcap, the 
gold lay secure, so as not to attract the notice of any one, or 
cause the least suspicion of its proximity to the old man's 
pericranium. 

Terry and his mother were in ecstacies. Farms were 
already purchased in idealitv, cattle bought, houses built, and 
even Terr^ began in his mind to make preparations for his 
wedding with Onny Kinshellagh, a rich farmer's daughter of 
the neighbourhood, for whom he had breathed many a hope- 
less si^, and who, in addition to her beauty, was possessed of 
fifty pounds in hard gold, a couple of good yearlmgs, and a 
feather-bed as broad as the " nine acres." 

The mother and son retired to bed, as happy as the certain 
possession of wealth, and the almost as certain expectations 
of honour and distinction, could make them. After a long 
time spent in constructing and 'Condemning schemes for the 
future, Terry fell asleep. He had not slept long, however, 
when he started up with a loud scream, crying out, " the Boc- 
cough ! the Boccough 1" " Och, weary 's on him for a Boc- 
cough !" exclaimed the mother ; " is he coming for the night- 
cap and the goold ?" 

" Oh, no,' said Terry, calmly ; " but I was again dreaming 
of him, and I was frightened." 

" What did you dream to-night ?" asked the old woman. 

" I was dreaming that I was going over the foord by moon- 
light, and that I saw the Boccougn walking on the water 
towards me ; that he stopped at a certain big stone, and 
began to examine under with his hands ; that I came up, and 
asked him what he was searching for, when he looked up with 
a frightful phiz, and cried out m a horrible voice, ' For my 
red nightcap t' " 

** God Almighty never opened one door but he opened two," 
exclaimed old Kathleen. ** Examme under that stone to- 
morrow, and by all the cottoners in Cork, you'll find another 
* lob' of money in it." 

"Faix, maybe so," replied Terry; "it's no harm to say 
< Godsend,' and that God may make a thief of you before a 
liar," 

** Amen, achtemah" replied Kathleen. 

Next morning at daybreak, Terry got up, and proceeded 
to the identical stone wliere he fancied that ne had seen, the 
spirit of the Boccough. He examined it closely, and after a 
strict search, discovered in the sand beneath the rock a leath- 
ern pouch full of money. He seized it joyfully, and on count- 
ing Its contents, found it amounted to upwarcu of a hundred 
pounds, all in silver and copper coins. 

" What a luckv born man you are, Terry O'Shea I" cried 
the overjoyed gold«finder, << mid i\rhat a bright day it was for 
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your family that the Boccough Ruadh crossed over the 
waters of the Nore." 

*' It was not a bright day at all, bat a T^ild, gloomy, stormy 
night/* said the old woman, who, unperceived, had followed 
her son to watch the success of his expedition. 

" No matter for that," said Terry ; " there never was so 
bright a day in your seren generations as that dark night; I 
am now the richest man of my name, and I would not, this 
mortal minute, caJl Lord De Vesci my uncle.'* 

It is easier for the reader to imagine than for the writer to 
describe the manner in which this joyful day was passed by 
the happy mother and son. Now counting and examining the 
gold, and again proposing plans, and considering the best 
purposes to which it could be applied, they passed the hours 
untu the summer sun had long sunk behind the crimson 
west. 

Terry was again in bed, when be started with a wild shriek. 
** Mother of mercy !*' he frantically vociferated, ** here is the 
Boccough Ruadh ; I hear the tramp of his wooden leg on the 
fioyr.** 

" Lord save us !" said the old woman in a trembling voice, 
" what can ail him now ? Maybe it's more money he has hid 
somewhere else.'* 

" Oh, do you hear how he rattles about I Devil a kippeen 
in the cabin but he will destroy," exclaimed poor Terry. 
" It's the black day to us that ever we seen himself or 
his dirty thrash of money ; and if God saves me till morn- 
ing, ni go back and lave every rap ov id where I got it." 

" That would be a murdher to lave so much fine money 
moulding in the clay, and so many in want of it ; you shall do 
no such thing," said the mother. 

** I don't care a straw for that," said Terry. " T would 
not have the ould sinner, God rest his sowl, stravagin' every 
other night about my honest decent cabin for all the goold 
in the Queen's County." 

** Well, then," savs the old woman, " go to the priest in the 
momin?, and leave nim the money, and let him dispose of it 
as he likes for the good of the ould vagabond's misforthunate 
soul." 

This plan was agreed to, and the conversation dropt. The 

fhost of the Boccough still rattled and clanked about the 
ouse. He never ceased stumping about, from the kitchen to 
the room, and from the room to the kitchen. Pots and pans, 
plates and pitchers, were tossed here and there ; the dog was 
kicked, the cat was mauled, and even the raked-up Are was 
lashed out of the " gree-sough." In fact, Terry declared 
that if tlie devil or Captain Rock was about the place, there 
oould'nt be more noise than there was that night -with the 
Boccough's ghost, and this continued without intermission 
until the bell of Abbeyleix castle clock was tolling the mid- 
night hour. 

Terry was up next morning at sunrise, and having packed 
upTthe money which was the cause of all his trouble in his 
mother's check apron, proceeded with a heavy heart to the 
residence of the priest, about two miles from the present 
Poor-man's Bridge. The priest was not up when Terry ar- 
rived, but being well known to the domestics, he was admitted 
to his bed-chamber. 

** You have started early," sud the priest ; " what troubles 
you now, Terry ?" 

Ternr gave a fiili and true account of his troubles, and 
concluc(ed by telling him that he brought him the money to 
dispose of it as he thought best. 

** I won't have any thing to do M-ith it," said the Father. 
" It is not mine, so you may take it back again the same 
road." 

** Not a rap of it will ever go my road again," said Terry. 
** Can't you give it for his unfortunate ould sowl." 

" rU have no hand in it," said the priest. 

" Nor I either," said Terry. " I would'nt have the ould 
miser poUhogueing about my quiet floor another night for the 
king's ransom." 

*' Well, take it to your landlord ; he is a magistrate, and 
he will have it put to some public works connected with the 
county," said the priest. 

" Bad luck to the lord or lady I'll ever take it to," said 
Terry, making a spring, and bounding down the stairs, leav- 
ing the money, apron and all, on the floor at the priest's bed- 
side. 

" Comeback, comeback!" shouted the Father in a towering 
pORsion. 

" Good morning to your ravirince," said Terry, as he flew 


with the swiftness of a mountain deer over the common before 
the priest's door. ** Ay, go back, indeed ; catch ould birds 
with chaff. You have the money now, and you may make a 
bog or a dog of it, whichever you plaise." 

In an hour after, the priest s servant man was on the road 
to Maryborough, mounted on the priest's own black gelding, 
with a sealed parcel contcdning the Boccough's money stripped 
in a portmanteau behind him, and a letter to the treasurer 
of the Queen's County grand jury, detailing the curious cir- 
cumstances by which it came into his possession, and recom- 
mending him to convert it to whateyer purpose the gentlemen 
of the county should deem most expedient. 

The summer assizes came on in a few days, and the matter 
was brought before the grand jury, who agreed to expend 
the money in constructing' a stone bridge over the ford where 
it was collected. 

Before that day twelvemonth, the ford had disappeared, 
and a noble bridge of seven arches spanned the sparkling 
waters of the Nore, which is here pretty broad ana of con- 
siderable depth. From that day to this it is called the " Poor- 
man's Bridge," and I never cross it without thinking of the 
strange circumstances which led to its erection. 

The spirit of the Boccough Ruadh never troubled Terry 
O'Shea sifter, but often, as people say, amid the gloom of a 
winter's night, or the grey haze of a summer's evening, may 
the figure of a wan and decrepid old man, with his head en- 
veloped in a red nightcap, be seen wandering about Poor- 
man s Bridge, or walking quite *' natural" over the glassy 
waters of the transparent Nore. 


An Excuse. — Miravaux was one day accosted by a sturdy 
beggar. Mho asked alms of him. "How is this, inquired 
Miravaux, " that a lusty fellow like you is unemployed ?" 
" Ahl" replied the beggar, looking very piteously at him, "if 
you did but know how lazy I am !" 1 he reply was so ludicrous 
and unexpected, that I^iiravaux gave the varlet a piece of 
silver. 

An Incident At the time Commodore Elliot commanded 

the navy at Norfolk (I think it was), happening to be con- 
ducting a number of ladies and gentlemen who were yisiting 
the yard, he chanced to see a little boy who had a basket full 
of chips, which he had gathered in the yard ; probably to 
show his importance he saluted him, and asked wnere he got 
the chips. ** In the yard," replied the boy. *' Then drop 
them," said the brave man. The little boy dropped the chips 
as he was ordered, and after gaining a safe distance, turning 
round with his thumb to his nose, said, " That is the first 
prize you ever took, any how I" 

Solon enacted, that children who did not maintain their 
parents in old age, when in want, should be branded with in- 
famy, and lose the privilep^e of citizens ; he, however, excepted 
from the rule those children whom their parents had taught 
no trade, nor provided with other means of procuring a live- 
lihood. It was a proverb of the Jews, that he who did not 
bring up his son to a trade, brought him up as a thief. 

If there be a lot on earth worthy of envy, it is that of a 
man, good and tender-hearted, who beholds his own crea- 
tion in the happiness of all those who surround him. I^t 
hira who would be happy strive to encircle himself with 
happy beings. Let the happiness of his family be the in- 
cessant object of his thoughts. Let him divine the sorron > 
and anticipate the wishes ot his friends. 

A CHEERFUL HEART paiuts the World as it finds it, like a 
sunny landscape ; the morbid mind depicts it like a steriU^ 
wilderness, palled with tliick vapours, and dark as " th%^ 
shadow of death." It is the mirror, in short, on which it is 
caught, which lends to the face of nature the aspect of it - 
own turbulence or tranquillity. 

The lazy, the dissipated, and the fearful, should patiently 
see the active and the bold pass by them in the course. Tbe^ 
must bring down their pretensions to the level of their talent^, 
Those who have not energy to work must learn to be humbW. 
— Sharp's Essays, 
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DDN-GABBRT CASTLE, COUNTY OF LEITRIM. 


property Don-ctirbre, aigni- 


Twi Cutle of Dun-gu-bnr, , , , 
fjiag the Dqq or Fort of Cairbre, is rituated ..... 
■ODU ride, aad not far from tiie month, of the Drowii. or 
Drobhaeii- — fcriTerTarT celebrated in Irish hiitorj — and the 
atoary of the beaatifut Louxh MelTln, In the lower part of 
the coaatj of Leitrim, bordering od the countj of Sli^. 
Thonrh marked on the maps made in the reign of Elizabeth 
M an important fbrtress, its mins are oow but inconsiderable, 
and coniut only of a side wall perforated by an arched door- 
way. But tririal u these Teatigea are, they impart aoma 
historto interest to icenenr of the most dellghtfol character 
by whifJi it ii aorronnded, aai are lalnabje ma a memorial of 
on kodmit Irish fWily, once of great rank In the eoaaty, 
thoa^h now redoced to ntter decay, at least in thrar original 


Dnn-garbry Cutle was erected ij the chief of the Mae- 

m L_.,^ ^ correctly Jfu-MIaiutfAatf As, aaeptorclan who 

id the andent diitrtet called Dartree, the preeeat ba- 
rony of Roasoloeber, and of which the Castle of Rossclogber, 
■itoatad on an uWd in Lough MeWin, was their chief resi- 
daooa. The name of ita fonnder and the date of its ereetian 
■re not preaerred ; bot the latter may with probability be 
refarred to a period anterior to the reign of Henry VIII., as 
ttM Annals oTlhe Four Masters record at the year 1538, that 
*' Oafaii Cthe son of Ferodtcb, tbe ton of WUliaai), the aon of 


Mac Clanchy, beir-apparent to the diieft^nship of Dartree, 
died in that year in Dnn-oairbre." 

It may be proper to state that there are in IreUnd two per- 
fectly distinct funiliea of the name Mao Clanchy, or, Mitis now 
more nsoally witten, Clancey ; first, the family of Tbrnnond 
or Clare, some of whom were hereditary Brdionsorjodge* t« 
the O'Briens, and who were a branch df the MaenamwM [ 
and, secondly, the family of Dartree, who were hereditary 
chiefs of that district from a Tery remote period. 

The notices of th? chiefs of this ^mily, aa preaerred in tlia 
Irish Annals from the twelfth till the aeTentemth centnry, 
will serve to convey a very virid impression of the insecurity 
of life resnltlng ttoca the onaettled state of aociety, and ita 
retrogresalon towards absolute barbarism daring this an- 
happy period of onr history, and will teach nl also to appre- 
ciate the blessings we derive from the progress which (drill- 
sation has mode within the lost centary. 

1241. Donnell Mac Clanchy, chief of Dartree, died. 

1274. Cathol Mac Clanchy, chief of Dartree, died. 

1278. Oillchreest Mac Clanchy, chief of Dartree, tea* itaim. 

1301. Wiltiam (the son of Cathal] Mac Clanchy, chief of 
Dartree, leat ilain. . 


Dartree, vai stata by O'CoDor. 
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1349. Hugh Mao Clancby, chief of Dartree, and Gillchreest 
Mac Clanchy, were slain. 

1366. Gatlial (the son of Teige) Mac Clanchy, chief of 
Dartree, wa$ slain. 

14ia Teiee (the son of Cathal) Mac Clanchy, chief of 
Dartree, died in a monastery. 

1420. Cathal (the ;8on of Teige) Mac Clanchy, chief of 
Bartree, and Hugh boy (or the yellow) Mac Clanchy, were 
slain in their own nonse, about the festival of St Bridget, by 
their own kinsmen Teige, Maurice, and Henry. 

1421. Cathal O'Rourke and his sons made a nocturnal at- 
tack on Mac Clanchy on Iniskeen, an island of Lough Mel- 
Tin, and the guards of the lake delivered up the boats of the 
lake to them. They took young Mac Cl^chy prisoner, and 
possessed themselyes of Lough Melvin and its castle. Five 
of the sons of Mac Clanchy, and a great number of the men 
of Dartree, were slain by tnem, and the remainder of the sons 
of Mac Clanchy went after that into Carbury. 

1532. TurloRh, the son of Mao Clanchy, was slun by his 
own two brothers in the doorway of the mansion of Mac 
Clanchy. In reren^e of this murder, Brien O'Rourke de- 
stroyed a ffreat portion of Dartree. 

1536. Mblo Clanchy (Feradaoh, the son of William, the 
son of Teige), chief of Dartree, died. He was a charitable 
and humane man. 

157a Mac Clanchy (Cathal Duff, the son of Feradach), 
chief of Dartree, died, and his son Cathal Oge assumed his 
place. 

1562. Mm Clanohy (Cathal Oge), chief of Dartree, was 
slain by his own kinsman Tei^ Ore. 

It appears from an inquisition tu:en at the Abbey of Cree- 
velea, on the 24th September 1603, that Cathal Oge Mac 
Clanchy died on the 8d of January 1582, smsed of the castle 
and manor of Dun-earbry, and of the whole country called 
Mao Clanohy's country, leaving a son and heir, Cathal Duff, 
then aged twenty-eight years. 

It appeuv, howerer, that in aocordanoe with the Brehon 
law, the diieftajnship of Dartree passed at his death not to his 
son, but to the eldest surviving representatiTe of the name, as 
an inquisition taken at Rossdogher on the Sd of October 
in the same year, finds that the greater part of the country, 
including the Castle of Dun-oarb^, and the castle and chief 
town of Kosscloffherj &o, were in the possession of Malaghlin 
Mac Clanchy, wno died so seized on the 13th of August 1603, 
leaving a son and heir, Cahir Mac Clandiy, tiiree years and 
ten months old at the time of his father's death ; and it is 
stated that all these castles, lands, &c, were held of the king 
by knights' service in capite^ but the quantity of the service was 
not ascertained by the inquisitors. B;|^ the will of this Ma- 
laehlin Mac Clancny he bequeathed to his son and heir, Cahir, 
all his lands except such as were nominated wife's jointure ; 
and to his wife, Catherine Ny Rourke, who was found to 
have been his legitimate consort, he bequeathed his Castle of 
Dun-garbry, as also his chief town called Rossdogher, in pawn 
of her marriage goods, until his heir should redeem it. 

The property of the Mac Clanchys was confiscated after the 
rebellion of 1641, but their name is the prevailing one in the 
barony of Dartree, or Rossdogher, to the present day. P. 


THE GIG RACE, 

OB ▲ PULL FOR THS STLTSR CITP. 

In the prettily situated village of Ring, within the beautiful 
harbour of Cove, lived an old man named Jeremiah SuUivan, 
who was by profession a boat-builder, and who, being unri- 
valled in that art, justly regarded himsdf as one of the most 
important personages in the said village, if not in the county 
of Cork itself. It was indeed the conviction of Jerry that the 
man who, if any such man there were, could surpass him in 
the plan, the construction, or the finish of a race-^^, must be 
a wonder, and far above the general standard of human ex- 
cellence. After his divine art, and the equally divine produc- 
tions of that art, his daughter Sally Sullivan was next best 
loved b^ the enthusiastic and honest old man. Sally had the 
reputation of a snug little fortune and of an infinite deal of 
beauty, the latter founded, no doubt, on the possession of a 
pair of roguish black eyes, a blooming cheek, and a rosy pair 
of lips, that half disclosed two rows of the prettiest and wmtest 
teeth in the world. 

Jerry had one favourite apprentice, to whom he had already 
imparted some of the most impgrtimt Moretsi&hia profewioOi 


and to whom, at some distant period, he intended to confide 
the entire, as a legacv richer than the hoarded treasures of a 
miser; nay, more valuable than even the philosopher's stone. 
William Ciollins (for such was his name) was a fine-lookinr 
young fellow, standing about five feet ten inches in height, aoid 
possessed of a liffht, active, muscular, and admirably propor- 
tioned figure s indeed, Sally was known to have told her female 
friend in the strictest confidence that William had the brightest 
pair of eyes, and the handsomest brown curls, that young man 
could well be vain of. William, on the other hand, could find 
no language sufiiciently comprehensive to express his ideas of 
Sally's beauty ; and as for her good qualities, her temper, her 
cheerfulness, her sweet-toned merrv laugh — to describe them 
was quite an impossibility. The uict was, they were both 
young, both amiable, both warm-hearted, and very naturally 
both lovers I Yet poor old Jerry never dreamed what the 
real state of the case was. Wonderful as was his penetration, 
deep as was his knowledge, and ^reat as was his skill in all 
matters appertaining to the buildmg of a boat, in affairs of the 
heart he was blind and stupid as a mole. He, honest simple- 
ton, could never dream that Sally's frequent intrusions into the 
work-yard could be attributed to augnt else than that most 
natural spirit of curiosity common to young people who de- 
sired to witness the interesting process or a ddightful and 
important art ! Besides, Jerry never wore his spectacles with- 
in doors ; and, therefore, it must be presumed he never saw 
the doquent flushing of his daughter's cheek, or the additional 
brilliancy of her dark eye, when he spoke of the young man's 
attention to his duty, and of his surprising advancement in the 
nioer labours of the profession. 

Early in the month of May, a gentleman ordered a raoe-gig 
firom Sullivan, and from time to time sent his man Du^gin to 
see after the progress of the work. Hub Duggin wasndd to 
be the crack oarsman of the harbour, and consequently prided 
himself not a little on his reputation. He was a powerfully made 
though not a tall man, and his features were rather good than 
otherwise, but rendered displeasing from a peculiar expres- 
sion of cuiming about the eyes, and a perpetoal sneer on his 
Up. Duggin had heard of Sally Sullivan's fame as a beauty; 
and being ouite of a eallant temperament, he conceived the 
very natural design of rendering himsdf agreeable to the old 
boat-builder's daughter. The moulds were laid down, and 
soon the outline of the fbture race-gig began to be formed 
more distinctly, when Mr Curly Duggm one day entered the 
work-yard to pass his opinion on what had been already done, 
and to offer any suggestions as to the future, that his sdentific 
judgment might deem necessary. On his entrance he found 
the peerless Sally seated on a chair, and apparently employed 
at some feminine labour — apparently so, for in reality her eyes 
were fixed on every movement of William Collins," who was 
busily engaged in the building of this future wonder of the 
race-|;ig class. Sally, observmg the stranger enter, and not 
relishing the familiar stare of a pair of wi(^ed-looking optics, 
nor the too evident admiration they expressed on their mas- 
ter's part, immediately left the yard, ana retired to the neatlj 
painted cottage of her father. As for Collins, looking up from 
nis work at that very instant, he saw, with the quickness of 
jealousy, the manner of Duggin and the retreat of Sally; and 
from that hour he felt an unconquerable aversion to toe bold 
looking oarsman. 

" Come, now, I'm blessed," said Duggin, " that's a nate tidy 
craft, if I'm a judge in the laste I I say. Mister what's-your- 
name, is'nt that party girl the ould fellow's daughter ?" " Yes, 
she is," replied William, with a growl ; " that young woman is 
Miss Sullivan." " Sartinly she is a beauty without paint t Has 
she a heap of fine strapping fellows, that's sweethearts, follow- 
ing of her — has she, my hearty ?" " How the devU should I 
know 1 What have I to do with any one's business but my 
own? — and that gives me enough to mind." *' Why, my fine 
fellow," said Dugg^, rather annoyed at the reply, '* Itefi>ou 
what, that same aint over partiklar civil." "Is nt it ? — then 
if you don't like my civility,! can't help your likmg ; so that's 
all I care about the matter." 

Dug^ made no reply, but marching round and round the 
half-built boat, he made several slighting observations si|^i- 
fying his utter contempt for the plan, as well as its execution. 
" Why, blow it 1" said he, " look at that. I tell you there's no 
living use for that infernally outlandish ked. xou might as 
well turn a lighter, as such a tub as that, in the wateri 

Poor Wilham's feelines were almost too great for words, 
so indignant was he at this coarse and vulgar attadk on the 

gbj^tgf hia aealous tobgors, H^i howcTeri jaerdy ~'^ 
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" She*8 rery unlike a tab, for the matter of that ; and as for 
the keel, that will giro her a sure grip of the water, and make 
her hold her way. ** Who's the out-and-out judge that said 
them wjee tfaingB, I'd like to know?" adced Dvggin, with a 
mocking sneer on his lip. ** Them that's as fine judges as 
any in ue harbour/' replied Collins ; " there's Dan Magrath, 
and Ned Desmond, and Mark Brien, down at the forty ; and 
there are'nt better men to be found at handling an oar." 
" Bother I" said Dnggin, ** little I'd give for a soore of 'em ; and 
as for that fellow Magrath, he's a regular lubber, that is'nt no 
more fit in a race than I'm fit to bite a piece out of this anchor 
at my feet 1" " I know nothing about bitins; the anchor," said 
Collins ; " but I tell you what : the four ot us will try you at 
the regatta for ibe ten-pound cup 1" '* Done I donel mj 
hearty : mind ye don't go back, and be forgetting yer promise 1 ' 
said Duggin, with the air of one already oertam of the prise. 
'' Don't be afraid of me," Collins repUed; " I nerer broke 
my wcnnI yet, and I dim't intend to begin now." Again did 
Duggin crttioise the boat, and declare himself dissatisfied 
with nearly every point about her. The temper of the young 
builder was sererely tried ; but rather than turn away a cus- 
tomer from his master's yard, he with difficulty suooeiBded in 
curbing his rising passion. ScaroelT had Duggin, however, 
left the yard, when a pierdnff shriek ranc from the house, 
throuf^h which lay the genena passage. William heard it, 
and flmging aside the plane he was then using, he rushed in to 
ascertain its canse. What was his amasement at beholding 
Sdly straggling violently to release herself from the arms of 
the gallant Di^gin, who was endeaTourinff in vain to snatch 
a Idss from the maiden's rosy mouth I ** Ha 1 you villain 1.^ 
there, take that 1" said Collins, as with one fierce spring he 
pipped him by the throaty and flung him headlong on the 
noor. 

Duggto was for a moment nearly stunned by the fall, but 
when in a measure recovered from its effects, he rose from 
the ground, and eyeing the pair with a fiendish expression of 
malice and revenge, he said, '' Collins, mark my word for it, 
if I was to go to bell for it, 111 be into vou for that fall ! 
BGnd you keep a look-out, my tidy follow I Qood morning to 
yon, Sally— ^goodmominsr, purty Sally ! Don't forgvt the race, 
unless you're afraid, ColBiis 1" So saying, Dng^ left the 
house ; and no sooner had he gone, than Sally, fne;ht«ied by 
his brutal insolence, burst into a flood of tears ; but she at 
lengtii aJlowed herself to be consoled by WilKam, who used 
the most persuasiTe and pdrerfnl arguments in order to soothe 
her mfflea spirits. 

As might oe anticipated, the gig was disliked, and left on 
old Sullivan's hands. Jerry was a little peevish on the sub- 
ject, and was oontinually reerettine his unfortunate attack of 
the nmt, which prevented himself from superintending the 
work, and of a consequence rendering it a model of perfec- 
tion. But poor William bore up manftilly against aU, and 
even had the audacity to pr<^esy, for the old man's oomfort, 
that in two days after the coming regatta, he would procure 
for the gig no less a sum than two-and-twenty guineas 1 
The boat was finished, launched, and christened *' the Darling 
Sally ;" and her foir namesake worked with her own pretty 
fingers a white silken flag, that was intended to adorn the 
beauttfally-moulded bow. 

It was summer, and the sun was in his meridian glory, 
ponrin^p a flood of liffht and beauty over one of the loveliest 
combinations of landscape— ^the tree-clad hill, the many-co- 
loured rode, and the wiaely-extended water — ^that oaa by pos- 
sibility be found withm the limits of the British empire. The 
month was gloriqns July, and the scene was the far-famed 
Cove of Cork. How beautiful did all appear on the last day 
of the regatta^ as a fleet of foiry-like yachts, yielding to the 
light breeze that just broke the surface of the sea into tiny 
waves, dashed aside from their bows the silver spray, and 
skimmed like sea-birds over the bosom of the Cove. The 
sea actuafly biased with light, and the islands seemed like 
i^meralds set in gold. Green were the hills that encircled in 
their embrace toe beauteous sheet of water, and cloudless 
was the heaven that overhung the loveliness of earth. A 
stately man-of-war rode at anchor nearly opposite the town 
of Cove, and gay were the flasn and streamers that enlivened 
by their hues the dark mate m rigging rising from the nobly 
proportioned hull. Several merchantmen were also there, 
and decked in like manner as the floating citadel — ^the sea- 
man's pride. The marine picture was finished by myriads of 
boats of all sixes and shapes, from the one-oared punt and the 
light wherry, to the fani&y whaler or the well-manned raoe- 


gig, that were ever gliding io and frtif imparting iifo and ani- 
mation to the beautiful scene. 


On the Regatta Quay might be observed hudreds of 

gantly dressed females, with theb attentive cavaliers ; 

of the latter arrayed in divers fantastic styles of coetume, in- 
tended to resemble the garb of the sailor, and resembling It 
about as much as their uTectation and the swagger of thefar 

fait resembled his manner. Naval and military officers added 
y their brilliant uniforms to the livelinefls of the pictura. 
On an erected platform was stationed a brass band, that firmn 
time to time played some fine pieces of musio and A»hiUii«»Ktg 
airs — a fitting accompaniment to the soft murmur of the 
wave, the harmony of nature. 

Outside the gate of the privileged yard were ranged tents 
of every variety — some few in the form of an oblong square^ 
with a slanting roof— others like an Indian wigwam— some 
covered with bleached, and some with dirty canvass, 
while in each of them a piper or a fiddler might be heard dto- 
coursing most peculiar music, responded toby the clatter of 
some score of feet, whose movements would puiale the ec- 
centric genius of Fanny Elsler herself. Outside these temples, 
erected equally to Bacchus and the lively Terpsichore, more 
intellectual food was offered to the youthful mind in the antics 
of Punch and Judy ; and there was, besides, a magnificent 
theatre, the approach to which was by a ladder, and on a 

platform before which the distinguished company Turkish 

warriors and Christian knifhts, princesses and Columbine, 
assassin and down — ^were threskdmg the intricacies of a fii- 
shionable dance, to the sound of three trumpets and a drum. 
Fun, frolic, and delight, reigned within as well as without. 
In fine, it was the last day of the regatta, and "11019 or 
never" was the universal motto. 

In obedience to the wamine gun, the twenty-ton yachts 
had drawn up in line near thmr starting buoys. For a mo- 
ment their mainsails flapped idly in the breeae as they wore 
gracefully round. Anotner gun, and up went jibs and gaif- 
top-sails, as they began to move in one cluster of snowy 
canvass. At first thev seemed scarcely to stir through the 
water that lazil v rippled around their bows ; but as Uie breeee 
began to be felt, they got under weigh, and tiie wav& vrer^ 
broken into foam by the dividing stem. Sally was seated in 
the well-cushioned stem of her father's four-oared familv gig, 
which was steered by that worthy individual himself; she 
wore a Leghorn bonnet with smart^nnk'ribbons ; and as she 
sat near her bluff", broad-shouldered, honest old parent, she 
looked as handsome a maiden as ever lent willing ear to a 
lover's vows. She was now all amdety, as the time for William's 
race was near at hand. Duggin's crew were on the course ; and 
if one might judge from the perfoct wpointment of the ng, 
the lively strokes pulled on her, and the rapidity vrith wnidi 
she was turned, one should seem to run no risk in betting on 
her certain success. The Norah Creenah — for such was her 
name— was painted on the outside a delicate buif, and on the 
inside pink. One of the best and most fortunate cockswains 
in the narbour steered her ; and as he glanced on the power- 
ful limbs and the muscular chests of ms men, and saw the 
exquisite regularity with which the blades were dipped into 
the wave, lus heart swelled with anticipated triumphu '* Sally, 
my dear," said old Jerry Sullivan to his daughter, ''take 
the ropes for a minute, and mind what you're about, child.*' 
Jerry stood up in the boat to have a peep at the preparations 
for the race ; nut hardly had he time to satisfy his curiosity, 
when the bow of the gig came slap against the side of a large 
yawl, and he%as laid sprawling in the bottom firom the con- 
cussion ; and to mend the matter, Sally beean to scream most 
energetically at the mischief ^e herseu had occasioned. 
The truth was, she had mechanically obeyed her father's 
directions, by taking the tiller-ropes, but that was aQ, 
for her thoughte were far otherwise engaged. <* Back 
water, ye infamal ould lubber! Do you want to stove 
the side of us in ? Where's yer eves, ye ould fool ?" Such 
were the pleasing (queries wluch tne parties in the assaulted 
boat levelled at the mnocent Jerry. '* Why don't yon look 
out yourselves, and be hanged to ye 1" said the diolerie 
builder, as he repUed in the true Irish fashion by putting 
another question. After plentifully heaping the choiceet ep^ 
thets on each other, the bellieferent parties at last separated, 
the rictory being equUlv divided. *' Come, boys," said Jerry 
to his crew, '* heave ahead, and let us see are they getting 
all ready for the start." In a few momente the boat reached 
that part of the strand where William Collins and his com- 
panions were busily employed in nd>bing black lead on the 
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bottom of the new gig. " Well, BUI, my hearty, how're 
Toa coming on? What do yon think of her now ? don't she 
look handBome?** ** She does, sir, look very beautiful,'* an- 
swered William in reply to his master's last remark, as he 
need with admiration on Sally. " Is the paint hard on her, 
BiU?" asked Jerry. *' Paint t paint on her, sir!" exclaimed 
William, still looking at Sally. " Whv, what ails yon, boy ? 
I said paint ; is the paint dry ?'* " All right, sir ; hard as a 
bone." *' Very good— now see are the stretchers the regular 
length and well lashed down." But though he received an 
•iBrmatiye answer, he was not satisified till he had convinced 
himself by examination that all the arrangements had been 
attended to by Willianu *' I'm aisy in mind now, any how. 
I hope she'll do ; eh. Bill ?" " Never fear, sir ; we'll do our 
best ; and if we don't come in first, it won't be our own 
lialt. Did yon hear the news, sir ? A gentleman — ^the same 
that was in the yard over on Friday — came up to me and 
said if the boat won the race, he'd give five-and-twenty 
ffnineas down on the nail." " Bless my soul 1" exclaimed old 
BnUivan, oharmed at the offer. " But what good b a man 
offering of such a price when there isn't any rreat chance 
of her winning? — on, if I wasn't laid up in my bed when she 
was builfog ! Well, it can't be helped now ; more's the pity !" 
*' Well, sir, we must do our best ; won't we, boys ? ' said 
WiUiam, turning to his crew. " We'll try, any how," was 
the reply, as they raised the light gig carefully from off the 
etones on which she rested, and gently floated her on the 
water. '* William, here's the flag," said Sally. " Ha 1 there's 
the gnn 1" ** 'Tis the gun, sure enough. I'll bring you the 
enp, Sally, I hope. Come, lads," he continued, " take your 
pUMMS. lliere-lstep gently 1 Magrath, tread on the kelson, 
and don't stand that way on the ribs !" ** Run down a bit," 
said Jerry, '* and lave me see your trim. Give the long steady 
stroke, fbr the breese is fi*eshening. Now start away ; and, 
Bin, my boy, mind yon win !*' Away they pulled from the 
•tnind ; and as they shot quickly out, Jerry could not hdp 
exclaiming with delight, as he noticed how evenly the gig 
went under the stroke, and how regular was the time kept 
with their oars ; but his former misgivings returned, as he re- 
■larkeA the great difficulty with which she was brought round. 
Dngvin, in the meantime, was dashing about, attracting all 
cvesDy the beanty of the Norah. ** Clear the course 1 — clear 
tne oonrse — poll out of the way I" So bawled the racing 
steward, as b^ entreaty ov by threat he succeeded in clearing 
a space sufficient for the rival boats. " Take your places I 
agam^ shouted he. Oh I how Sally's heart beat as she saw 
the gigs drawn up opposite the quay where the fashionables 
were assembled, and on which was placed a small signal- 
battoy. She leaned against her father for support, as she 
observed the crews genUy " backing water" to keep on a line 
til the word was siyen. ** Which side will yon take ?" asked 
the cockswain of the Sally. " All the same, mj heartj ; stay 
where yon are," answered Durgin with a voice as if coim- 
dent of socoess. " Ready !" Aonted the steward. All oars 
were thrown forward, as the men bent ready fbr the first 
dash. " Fire !" Scarce had the gun boomed over the water 
iHien the blades were dinped together. '* Pull, boys, pull I" 
cried the cockswain of the NmraL '* Heave away> my lads, 
heave 1 now for the start I" cried the other. After about 
five strokes the buff shot right ahead, clearing completely 
the bow of her sable rival. A sneer of bitter triumph might 
be seen on Duggin's lip as he darted past his hated opponent. 
In a very few minutes more, however, the buff ceased to 
ffiln, as the black, under the powerful and steady stroke of 
Eer orew, began to move gallantly through the water. As 
they came alongside the ruined barracks below the town of 
Cove, the Sidly had come up to the Norah, and for a short 
distance they went stem and stem toeether. From that point 
they had to shoot over towards a large buoy, round which 
they mnst turn. The cockswains now urged on their men, 
who answered by a cheer, as the wave foamed under their 
strokes. Dnggin s crew pulled with desperate vigour in order 
tQ gain the turn, but the black continued the same even re- 
svlar pull that was evidently telling well. " Look now, 
&ther; is the white flag first? is it ahead, father?" asked 

SaHy. " No, child ; the Norah is No I she is not 1 

Bravo, Bill I there they go for the buoy ! That's it. More 
nower to you, BUI 1 Doirt they walk out of the saucy buff!" 
it was true for Jerry ; the black boat was now fairiy six 
lengths ahead, and was graining more at every stroke. They 
roMfaed the buoy ; and now began the difficulty. *' Back water, 
larboard side ; pull — ^pull on the starboard," said the cock- 


swain. "Magrath, heave! Brien, that's thero!" shovted 
William, as he backed with all his might. *' Ikora for Ifae- 
honour of Passage I Pull, my lads, pull ! — ^rattle into 'on. 
Hurra !" bawled the Norah's helmsman, with a yoioe hoarse 
from exertion. Before the Sally could be well got voder 
wagh after the turn, the Norah had darted ronnd the boov, 
and was in a moment three lengths beyond her. ** Oh, 
heavens, they're beat 1" said Jerry, as he sank bai^ on the 
cushion in utter despair. " Don't say that, father ! Look 
again !" entreated SaJly. " There !" cried the old man, as he 
ventured another glance, " she's clane out of her again! 
Bravo, Bill ! Give it to her I There she clips, the bcuti ! 
I always said there wasn't your equal except myself at boira- 
ing a gig 1 Now, boys," continued he, addressing his own 
crew, ** pull a rattling touch over, and we'll give them audi a 
cheer 1 tieave, my lads — ^that's it ; bend ^our laxy backs !" 
The course was about two or three miles m length firom the 
buoy to the old convict-hulk, round whose dark mass the boats 
must pull before they made for the quay firom which they had 
started, and which was also the winning -place. The stroggle 
up along the bank was indeed a beautiful sight, as firom tims 
to time the chances seemed to vary in favour of eadi, and as 
the crews appeared to gain new vigour from the cheering that 
came from the numerous boats which met them on the course. 
Gallantly did the long stroke tell on the Sall^, as she shot hr 
out of the rakish bu£ She was dashing on m noble style fbr 
the convict-ship, when, smash! away went the bowman's 
oar ! All was m confusion. On came the Norah ! At that 
very moment Jerry Sullivan arrived; and seeing the terrible 
disaster, he cancht at the oar next his hand, and flung it 
witlun readi of Uie bowman. " You have it now, my boys. 
Now, Bill, pull, my darling fellow, hurrah !" shouted Jerry, as 
the crew^ gave back the cheer, and the Sally bounded after the 
Uvely Norah. Thirty strokes more, and the Sally was stem 
and stem with her well-manned rivaL They passed the man-of- 
war, and the sailors who crowded the side of the noble vessel 
gave them a cheer. Before them rose the hull of the <^d coa- 
rict-ship, and now the struggle was, who should round her 
first, otill was the same quick stroke pulled on the buff, and 
still did the other crew continue to keep the smne powerfbl 
one on the black. The stem of the hulk was neared ; the 
Sally was five boats ahead, but the Norah dashed' on gal- 
lantly in her wake. " Pull, boys, pull 1" was the word m 
both boats. " Back water hard f Pull on the bow t Hurra! 
Back her well ! Hurra 1" shouted both cockswains. The Sally 
had not well rounded the bow of the convict-ship, when the 
Norah had turned, as if on a pivot, and agam was stem and 
stem with her opponent. Now, indeed, was the tme time for 
testing the capabilities both of the men and the boats, for a 
breese was blowing from the west, and as the tide was 
making fast out of uie harbour, there was a swell as both met 
in opposition. Shouts now greeted the pgs as ther dashed 
on to the winning-place. Anin did old Jerry meet tnem, and 
cheer aloud! Duggin litendly foamed at the month, as he 
plied his oar with the energy of desperati<m, while William 
shouted to hb crew to pull ; and pull they did. Jn spite of all 
the exertions of Dnggin, the Norah dropped back, as the Sally 
bounded on to the ^Mtl. Duggin cursed and raved, but all to 
no purpose ; for the high*pointed bow of his fpg caught the 
wind, and die had not the same power of keeping her viray as 
the other, owing to her want of aeeL " Stand by with the 
match !" cried the steward. " There they come ; the blad: 
boat is long ahead I Fire I No sooner had the loud report 
followed the quick flash, than the oars were tossed on hi^, 
and the Sally rode triumphant I Loud were the ahoats that 
rang frt>m land and sea, as the victors dropped their blades 
into the wave, and shot into the landing-place to reoeiye their 
well-earned prise. Who can describe the pride and Joy of the 
old man, or the deep rapture of his daughter, as they saw the 
steward present the silver cup to William, flushed as he was 
from the exertion and triumph of the moment ! As it would 
be quite impossible to do justice to theur feelings, the attanpt 
must be modestly refrained from. 

The gig was immediately purchased for twenty-five gnineaa, 
and onfers were jriven to J^nrv for the building of two more 
on an exactly similar plan. As for Duggin, he was so subdned 
in spirit by the loss of his reputation as a crack oarsman, that 
be never after that day was known to try his fortune on the 
course, and neither visited Ring to woo Miss Sul)ivan« nor to 
make good his threat on the body of the victorious William. 
It has been since whispered among the gossips of the villAge 
thtkt old Jerry Sullivan, thoogh much surprised at hearing 
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1^ Ibt iBiitDal )«t« of WiUUia and Skllj, finall; g»« hii U«u- 
iBf lad ooomM to thtir mAon. Need it be told that the 
mll«woitiilnr 019 "»*'*' to^xloo" knhoiioiiTed Tegsd, 
ud *'—■ SaUy friMd H dmtIj 4f MMuh u Williun himadf 


A BIDE WITH DEATH. 

I iio bhn pui l>T> *M)> the eut-wind blew, 
And th» '•enal bloomi ftBTo " 
la: tbwe ba (pMdi. tb 


ATtd be ridM ■ pAle bmt through the cold ht 

Nov be totttb UBKir-iwuli in old drr tm. 
When the nan bUh pain Rv ■ cmtorj ; 
H* fee* hie icenl with gna IhU (tew nnk 


pllplm 1 nur I (o with thee, 

I had 1 not > woid Hid DeUh, 
ttle need to wule hU broth : 
rt ipench, he ipeilu in hU ta-ow ; 
~ie meuH. wbBi he a|n " Cone 

'1 uUn with nwy cheek. 


Wc atovd kr ^ B>* <>'■ ■''■'^■ra' ^ 


At ■ palue we tirrM, ind there one lay 
Od bli lut Hd OQuch. u the cl«e of dij 1 
He ■tmiilcd bird, but DcKth't &ce Hid '* 



Where the Oungee roU'd nrUt Ihtough a Attp dpflle 
Where Bnhraln priedi rent wllh ciln the ilr. 
WhUe the tlctliB jAf bumhig and mckllnf Iherr ; 
And (be deTDtea ofdirk Jmgemalh 


ANCIENT SEAL OF THE ISLAND OF 
SAINT COLMOC. 

prefixed woodcut of Ml unpresaioD of ui uicient mouastic 
seal hitherto unpnbliBhed, will, we think, interest aomeof our 
readers hoth in Scotland and Ireland, as, thonf^ it is certahily 
not Irish, it 19 intimatelj connected with that bright period of 
our history when Ireland sent forth her crowds or learned 
ecclesiastics to preach the gospel and instruct the people, not 
only t« Scotland and England, but alio to Gefmaay, France, 
Sw'itieriaiid, Belgium, Meoklenburi;, anderen distant Iceland, 
in all which their memoriei are still venerated aspalfonsaints 

that period to which Spenser sllnde* in the lines : 

" Whjlome, when Ireland flourished in fams 
Of wealth and goodness, Hr above the rtst 
Of all that bear the British island's name." 
The matrix, which is of bronie or brass, wai discovered 
among old brass at a foundry in London some three or four 
years ago, and is now in the possession of Mr Thomax, b 
merdiant of that city, who has the largest collection of re- 
mains of this kind ever formed iu the British empire. 

The legend, which is in the semi- Saxon character of the 
twelfth century, reads— 

. INBCLA . SANCTI . COUfOCI ; 


t. or THB ISLAND OF SAIMT COLNOC 

seal has been hithmio referred to the 
iteiT of lona, or Hy-Colnmbhille, 1 




The locality of 
celebrated Irish 

Budi we ourselves deemed it when tb< 
aeot to us. Bot on maturer reflection we are uow disposed 
to consider this conclnsion erroneoas, and that the sea! snould 
with greater probability be referred to the monastery of Inch- 
Colm, a smiJt island in the Frith of Forth, lying between 
Edinbnrgb and Inverkeithing, and which was anciently called 
Emonia. or Y-mona, i. 1. the Island of Mona. On this island 
the Scottish King Alexander I., in gratiCnde for his escape 
from a violent storm, by which he was driven on the inland in 
1123, founded amonastery dedicated to its patron saint, and 
of which there are still considerable remains. It was plun- 
dered by the English in the reign of Edward IIL, who, as it b 
said, sofTered shipwreck for their sacrilege ; and if we mi^t 
haiard a comecture, it would be, that the seal may have been 
carried into England at that time. But bo this as it may, 
the seal perfectly agrees in style with similar remains of the 
tweifUi century, and we have little doubt that this is its true 
lociJity. as tkc name In the legend will not with corrcotnesa 
or propriety apply lo any other known to exist. For, in the 
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first place, the monastery of lona, the only other religious 
house to which it could be referred, is invariably called Insula 
Columbse, or I-Columbkille, in all ancient documents, and it 
would be against all probability that it should bear a different 
appellation on its seal. In the second place, the name of the 
patron saint of lona is never written Colmoc, which is an 
Irish diminutive form of the name Colum, and which, as in 
the Latin, means a dove. But this name Colu oc was applied 
by the ancient Irish and Scotch indifferently to persons oear- 
ing the name of Colman, both being but synonymous and 
convertible diminutives of the name Colum — and hence it 
would follow that this seal must have belonged to some 
monastery which was dedicated not to St Columb, but to St 
Coiman or-Colmoc. It may however be objected that the 
island called Inch-Colm was dedicated to the celebrated apos- 
tle of Scotland, St Columbkille; and it is true that Colgan, 
on the authority of Fordun, does place it among the list of his 
foundations. Kut Fordun is a weak authority to rely on 
in such ma#ers ; and from the ^eater contiguity of this island 
to Lindesfarn, of which the Irish St Coiman was the third 
bishop, it would seem more rational to attribute the origin of 
its name to him than to the saint of lona. In either case, 
however, the seal is one of great interest to Scottish topogra- 
phy and Irish history. P. 


STREET CIGAR-SMOKERS. 

Reader, are you given to cigar-smoking ? The reason we 
put the question is, that we should not like to offend you by 
any thing you mi^ht find in our pages indicating a contempt 
on our part for this silly, and, as we think, vulgar practice. 
If you be, then, pass over this short article, or as our old 
Irish schoolmaster used to tell us when we came to a passage 
which we could not construe, nor he neither, ** skip and go on." 
But we feel tolerably certain you are not a smoker, or at least 
a cigar-smoker or ezhibiting-street-performer, for we are satis- 
fied that among the lovers of this now fashionable amusement 
we can count but few as supporters of our little work, or of 
any other of a mental or uterary character — ^that renowned 
periodical called Paddy Kelly's Budget, if it be still in exist- 
ence, excepted. It is the practice of unidea*d men with un- 
idea'd ^es, who puff, not whistle — as the latter is no longer a 
fashionabld amusement — as they go, for want^ of thought, and 
as they think to make them look manlv and genteel T Well, 
heaven help their little wit 1 Tou think, reader, perhaps, as 
wo oiurselves were till lately foolish enough to suppose, that 
there must be a pleasure in this practice on its own account, 
like that which madmen feel in being insane. But no such 
thing. We have discovered that it is anvthing but an agree- 
able pastime, and that it Is indulged in solely from the love of 
distinction, which is one of the peculiar characteristics of the 
human race, and which is so strong in these cigar-smokers, that 
they actually, in the spirit of martyrs, surrender both their 
minds, such as they are, and their bodies also, to its influence. 
Such a desire is not only natural to us, but praiseworthy : it 
is only the choice of means of gratifying it that is unworthy 
and even contemptible. It wfll bear no comparison in point 
of intellectuality with that of the fashionable dandies oi our 
youthful da;^s, who used to promenade the streets and public 
places, playing quizzes, that is, fiat circular pieces of boxwood 
suspended on a string by a kind of pulley, and which they kept 
in a sort of perpetual motion with one or both hands, and 
sometimes even (great performers) with their mouths ; their 
arms see-sawing up ana down, and their heads shaking like 
those of the Chinese mandarins in the tea shops. This, 
though perhaps a little ^otesmte, was a comical mode of at- 
tracting notice and obtaining distinction. It was a healthy 
folly too, and reauired some human intelleet to praetise it 
adroitly. A monxey or a dog, both of whom we hare seen 
expert smokers, could not, we are persuaded, be taught this ; 
it would be beyond their intelli^enoe ; and it had a touch of 
the odd, the gay, and the lidiomous about it, that seemed to 
harmonize naturally with our national character — and we are 
not ashamed to confess it, we were ourselves great ouixzers in 
our ^outh. But the cigar-smoking follv — ^it is a dul, lifeless, 
stupid, silent, moping mania, wholly nnoecoming an Irishman, 
and inconsist^it with the spirit, life, and animation that should 
be characteristic of youth. Old as we are, we tiiink of taking 
to quizzing again, but wc shall never fall into sudi a solemn 
absurdity as sxnoking for applause. It woidd not suit our 
j> temperament. 


But we have said that we had made tbe diaoowy that 
the practice of cigar-smoking is any thing but a pleMant one 
in itself, and that it is indulged in solely from ambitions mo- 
tives, and an amiable love of applaase. Yea, reader, and we 
shall induct yon into our knowled^ of the matter, by a true 
and faithfid narrative of the incident which enabled as to 
ascertain the fact. 

We were lately coming along that favourite lonnse ef the 
<ngar-smokers, Sackville Street, when, arriving near Mitchell's, 
two young well-dressed, moustached, and imperialled dandies, 
stept out from that intellectual emporium, each with a Ha- 
vannah in his mouth, his hands in his " Dorsay" pockets, and 
looking as grave as possible, evidently impress^ with the pleas- 
ins^ idea that they were the admiration luod envy of all passers. 
They proceeded before us in solemn slinge in the direction of 
the jftotunda, we following in their wake, observant yet not 
observed; and' before they reached Earl Street, they were met 
by a mutual friend, with whom they linked, putting him be- 
tween them, to allow them the greater facility to spit out, 
when the foUowing colloquy ensued :— 

Friend. Well, Tom, how ^oes the world with you ? and, 
Dick, my boy, how is every bit of you? 

Tom and Dick. Puff-- Puff WeU. 

Friend. Are you long in town — eh ? 

Tom and Dick. PufC Puff ^ No. 

Friend. How did you leave them all in the country ? — how 
is the old fellow ? 

Tom and Dick. Puff Puff-^^ Puff Well. 

Friend. Oh, damn ye ! there's no getting a word out of you 
but a monosyllable. 

Tom and Dick, Puff Puff (And then each 

of them spat out. ) 

Friend. Why, Tom, youVe become a great smoker. 

Tom. Puff Puff Yaws. 

Friend. And yon too, Dick ? 

Dick. Puff Puff Ees. (The imnerfect vo- 
cable being squeezed ont tiirough hii teeth at the left comer 
of his mouth. ) 

Friend. And do you find it agree with you, Tom— is it 
pleasant ? 

Tom here, after a few puffs, slowly drawa one hand oat 
of his pocJset, and taking the cigar out of his mouth, 6f»ts 
out, draws his breath, and after a minute replies : 

" No, blast it ; it always makes me sick." 

He then restores the cigar to his mouth and hia hand to his 
pocket, while his friend puts a similar interrogatory to Dick. 

" And does it always make you sick too?" 

Here Dick, having in like manner indulged in a few puffs, 
takes the cigar out of his mouth, spits out at the other side, 
and drawing breath and looking very pale, answers : 

" Infernally !" 

Friend. In the name of heaven, tiien, what do you both 
smoke for ? 

This, as one would have supposed, not an unnatural query, 
produced a simultaneous stare of astonishment, mingled with 
contempt, from both the smokers, as much as to say, " What 
an ass you must be !" and Dick, slowly removing his cigar 
once more, and spittine out, answers, 

" Why, how the devu can you ask such a stupid question^ 
what do you suppose?" 

Friend. Suppose ! why hang me if I can gueaa. 

Here Tom took hold of his Havannah, and after spitting out 
on a lady who was passing — ^but this was only an accident — 
replied tot himself and fellow puffer— —But letna pause a mo- 
ment. Guess, reader, what it was. Do yon give it up ? Well, 
then, here it is, 

" Why, for the oao, to be sure !" 

This was enough for us. Our mind was enlightened by a 
new idea ; and leaving the gentlemen to follow uieir gaggery, 
we hurried home to dinner, a wiser if not a better man. 

An Old Quuzeb. 


Not a Fable A boy three years of age was Asked who 

made him? With his little hand and foot upon the floor, h<* 
artlessly replied—" God made me a little baby, so high, and I 
grew the rest." — Mirror. 

Public. — We have a reading, a talking, and a writing 
pubUc. When shall we have a thinking public ? 

The mind is a field, in which, so sure as man sows not 
wheat, so sure will the devil be to sow tares. — JBentham. 
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THE HERRING. 

CLUPXA HARBNOUS. 

FInt Arttde. 

Op all the branches of study Into which natural history has 
been diTided, the most interesting, from its extensiyeness, its 
fsnefy) and the almost insormonntable difficulties which it 
presents to the student, is lohthyology. To acquire a tho- 
rough knowledge of zoology reouires much labour, study, 
tratel, and considerable risk; in luce manner with ornithology, 
k the prosecution of which the difficulties are greater, from 
the mixture of elements ; but still the inhabitants of the air 
hare thus much in common with us, that they live in the same 
atmospheric medium, deriye their sustenance from the same 
earth, and although the difficulties of following their motions, 
and observin? (unseen by them) their habits and natures, 
are considerable, yet still, thanks to the extension of sdenoe, 
they hare not prored unconquerable, and the telescope, in 
that form calleotiieomithoscope, has enabled man to acquire 
a large store of information on this interesting subject. But 
with ichthvology how widely different t Here the preliminary 
obstacle which presents itself is an element fatal to the exist- 
ence of man witliin it, and out of which the creatures with 
whose nature he would fain be acquainted cannot exist. His 
very powers of obseryatlon are thus rendered useless, except 
ma very limited degree. They are bounded by a glass yase, 
or a small clear pond at the utmost, and confined to a few 
specimens of the smaller fishes, and eyen then it is doubtful 
whether circumstances may not haye altered their really 
natural habits. Yet aboye these obstacles the mind of man 
has risen, and by the union of analogy with laborious and con- 
stant obseryatlon, he has succeeaed in classing a large 
amount of the tenants of the mighty deep. But before he can 
a<icertain what proportion, or write the history of any one 
of them fiilly, he must discoyer some substitute for gills which 
will enable him to extract the necessary air for his existence 
from the water, and thus enable him to search the depths of 
ocean, and seek its inhabitants in their haunts. That such 
may yet be discoyered by the ingenuity of man, let no one 
deem impossible. 

Amongst the fishes hitherto discoyered and classed, the 
herring (Chtpea karengus) is one of the most uniyersally 
known, most generally useful, and one of the greatest boons 
of an all-bounteous Froyidence to the inhabitants of these 
countries. Abundance, the uniyersal producer of contempt, 
has caused this beautiful creature to be despised ; but to uie 
naturalist's eye few creatures are possessed of nreater charms. 
>Mien first taken out of the water, it is of a dark-bluish and 
green ooloor on the back, lightening down the sides to a silyery 
blue, which shades to white on the oelly. The scales have a 
clear lustrous golden colour, which changes in various shades of 
light after the manner of mother-of-pearl ; they lie over one an- 
other in regnitiX lines, with the convex edges pointing towards 
the taiL The termination of the body is remarkable for the beau- 
tiful dark-green colour which it exhibits when held before the 
light. The fios are seven in number — one dorsal, of eighteen or 
nmeteen rays ; two ventral, of nine rays eaeh ; one anal, of 
seventeen rays ; two pectoral, of eighteenor nineteen rays eskch ; 
aod the oandal, or tiul fin, of eighteen or nineteen rays. The 
eyes are placed in the middle of the sides of the head ; the Iris 
is of a siiveiT white colour, and the pupil black. The spine 
consists of fifty-six vertebrie. The nbs are thirtv-five or six 
in number on eaeh side, and there are several minute bones 
below the ribs, which terminate in soft elastic mufides at the 
anal fin* and serve to give it strength and elasticity. Fifty- 
two bones oompose the head. The bronehias or gills are four 
on each side, each pil being sujpported by an arohed cartilage ; 
and there are two unperfect guls without the arch, which join 
the gill Ud« and appear to restate its motions. The convex 
side of the gills is furnished with fnnffod fleshy fibres, of a 
strong red colour when the fish is healthy ; the concave, side, 
which is next the mouth, is furnished with long serrated spines. 
Theheart is placed inaeavity near the gills, above the stomach ; 
it is three sided, and consists of a single auricle and ventricle. 
The oesophagus, or gullet, is remarkably short in proportion to 
the si2o of the fish; the stomach is thin, membranous, and capable 
of ^r^^at distension. The gut is of uniform sise throughout. 
The gall bladder is small, and of a dark-green colour ; the 
liaaid is cf alight olaret hue, having a sweetish pungent taste. 
Tne air bag, or vesica natatorial Is of a silvery white colour, 
round, of nearly the length of the stomacli, and pointed and 
oarrow »t both ends : it is conneoted with the fymnel«ahaped 


posterior part of the stomach by a duct. The use of the 
vesica natatoria^ or, as it is commonly called, the sirtm, is to 
enable the fish, by inflating or expelling the air from it, to 
rise or sink, for if the {dr-baf of a living fish be pierced, the 
creature sinks at once to the bottom. The under jaw of the 
herring projects beyond the upper. The form and consisteucy 
of its nose proves its use for the purpose of feeling, in the 
absence of the cirri or feelers possessed by other fishes. The 
skin not being provided with the corpns papilla ^ and being 
besides covered with scales, it is supposea that the sensation 
of touch is dther very limited or wholly wanting. The her- 
ring is prorided with two nostrils ; and from the perfection of 
the olfactory organ, it is presumed that its sense of smell is 
very acute. It has no external organs of hearing but a 
frineed orifice below the eye on the inner side of that part of 
the nead which covers the gills. Fishermen affirm that their 
sense of hearing is very acute, and state instances of their 
immediately ceasing the peculiar pattering noise which they 
are accustomed to make on calm evenings, if a lou4 sound is 
made on any part of the interior of the ^oat. 

The Swedes attribute the departure of the herrings from 
the neighbourhood of Gothenburg to the frequent firing of 
the British ships of war which were stationed there for con- 
voys ; and so great is the influence which fishermen have been 
accustomed to attribute to sound, that we are told in Cham- 
bers's Picture of Scotland that the bell of St Mona^ce in 
Fife, which was suspended from a tree in the churchyard, 
was removed every year during the herring season, lest the 
noise should scare the fish from the coast. 

The mouth of the herring is furnished with a few teeth in 
the upper and lower jaws, and four rows in the tongue. These 
pointing inwards, enable it the more readily to secure and 
swallow its slippery prey, which chiefly consists of extremely 
minute animals, such as small medusse, the Oniscua marinus^ 
and small cancri and animalcule. The herrings on the coast 
of Norway sometimes feed upon a small red worm called the 
Roe-aal, which renders them unfit for curing ; but there is 
probably no fish so indiscriminate in its food. The herring is 
often caught with flies, at which it leaps readily, and frequently 
with naked unbaited hooks. Mr Mitchell, in his article 
on the herring in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, mon- 
tions that in the stomachs of several herrings which ho ex- 
amined, he found numbers of young sand-eels, and he adds a 
very curious observation, namely, that in the stomachs of 
sucn herrings as had the milt or roe small and immature, the 
sand-eels were numerous ; whereas in those which had the milt 
or roe ftill ctowu, there were none whatsoever ; but he offers 
no suggestu>n to account for this remarkable circumstance. 
They aJso frequently feed on their own ova and young. 

The herring propels itself through the water by rapidly 
moring the tail from side to side, the other fins being em- 
ployed in steadying and probably aiding its movement, and it 
IS this rapid waving of the tail which causes the rippling or 
pattering sound which announces the presence of a shoal 
when swimming near the surface. On a calm night their 
course may be traced by a brilliant phosphorescent light, 
which illuminates the surface of the water, and is emitted 
partly from the fish themselves, and partly from the minute 
marine animals with which the ocean swarms. 

Sometimes herrings do not approach the surface, and fine 
healthy shoiUs are otten apt to swim deep ; hence fishermen, 
through their ignorance in trusting too much to appearances, 
are frequently misled, they being apt to suppose that when 
they see no gulls or large fishes of prey exhibiting their glut- 
tonous gamools, there are no herrings present, whilst the 
finest and choicest may be at the moment in millions beneath 
them ; in fact, those which swim near the surface are usually 
the young, the gorged, and the sickly. Mr Mitchell informs us 
that several experienced masters of Dutch herring busses as- 
sured him that the only appearances they ever sought for 
were the colour of the sea, which should be a dark green, 
and |ts consistence apparently muddy. There is an additional 
fact worthy of observation, which is, that in clear dry weather 
the fish keep down at the bottom, and do not ascend until the 
moon rises. 

The migpration of the herring has been long a disputed 
point, and .from the difficulties to which we have alluded in 
the commencement of this article, of observing minutely or 
accurately the movements or nature of fishes, it is likely to 
remain imsettled much longer. The old and long" received 
opinion has been, that the winter habitation of the berriiig is 
under the vast fields of ice which surround the North Pole 
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itrithin the Arctic Circle ; that they there deposit their spawn 
and advance southwards with the opening year, making their 
appearance off the Zetland islands about the month of April, 
and coming upon the coasts of Ireland and Scotland in June. 
Off Thurso they are sometimes taken as early as May, but 
June, Julj, and August, are the months in whicn the fishmg is 
most aotiTcly ccmmienced off the west Highlands of Scotluid. 
Off the east coast of Ireland, near Arklow, the fishery used 
to commence in June, but latterly it has been postponed till 
October. The fluctuations in the time of commencing the 
herring fishery at various places, and the fact of a winter 
fishery being successfiilly carried on in some parts — as for in- 
stance at Kulybegs, where they are taken from December till 
March, and alone the whole coast of Ireland south of Gal- 
way Ba^, where uiere are sufficient indications that the fishery 
might be successfully carried on the whole year — have at 
length caused the hitherto received opinion of their migration 
from the Arctic Circle to be questioned, and Mr Mitchell has 
given many sound arguments m refutation of it. He divides 
the theories upon the subject into three : — first, that the her- 
rings come from the North Pole in g^at shoals of many 
leagues in extent, dividing into lesser shoals on coming to- 
wards the north point of Scotland ; second, that thev do not 
come from the Arctic regions, but from a less northerly di- 
rection, still, however, very far north of Shetland; and, 
third, that they are spawned; on the coasts near which they 
are caught, and are consequently natives ; that after spawn- 
ing, they retire out to sea, and continue so until their spawning 
season comes round again, when they return to their accus- 
tomed shore. The latter he Considers to be the most reason- 
able theory, and adduces in support of it the well-known fact 
that the herrings at every fismng station are of a peculiar 
qusJity unifonxuy the samo, and always different from those 
at other even very nearly adjoining stations ; and so well has 
this fact been established, that practical men can at once pro- 
nounce from the size, appearance, and quality of the fish, 
where it was taken. For example, the herrings taken off the 
coast of Stadtland in Norway are almost twice the size of 
those taken near Shetland, and these are twioe the size of 
those caught near Thurse, whilst the Dublin Bay herrings 
have long been famous for their superior flavour, wnich is un* 
matched by those of any other bay or harbour. Again, a 
size of herrings similar to those of Yarmouth visited till 
lately the coast of Lumfiord in Denmark, whilst on the Meck- 
lenburg coast higher up the Baltic, the herrings are one-third 
larger than those of Lumfiord ; and proceeding up the Baltic 
above Mecklenburg to the Pomeranian and part of the Prus- 
Bian coasts, they are fully one-third smaller ; and af ain still 
farther up they are larger. In quality and condition they 
differ as much as in size, those off the coast of Holland being 
so inferior as not to be worth pickling, and the Dutch fisher- 
men consequently seek the coasts of Scotland and England. 

As to the time of appearance at the several fishing stations, 
their irregularity goes far to prove their constant propinquity, 
the take commencing at some of the more southern stations be- 
fore the northern ones ; whereas, if they migrated regularly 
from the north, it is evident that the fishmg should commence 
at the various stations in reeular order, from the most 
northern where the shoals would first make their appearance, 
to the next, and so on to the most southward, which should 
be deserted by them at some certain season, in order that they 
might return. 

But there is no well-authenticated instance of those prodi- 
gious shoals of herrings havine^ been met with approaching 
the south in any high northern latitude ; and so far irom their 
abounding in the Arctic regions, none have been found in the 
Greenland seas, nor have any been discovered in the stomachs 
of the whales killed there. Egede, who resided in Green- 
land for fifteen years, and compiled the natural history of it, 
after enumeratmg the fishes, adds, ** No herrings are to be 
seen ;" whilst on the contrary, the whales which feed prin- 
cipally on herrings, freouent our own coasts. These argu- 
ments appear to be fatal to the theory of the Arctic migration, 
and to support most powerfully that of the mere retirement 
of the herring to the deep. But Mr Mitchell goes farther, and 
asserts, upon the evidence of the celebrated naturalists Bloch 
and Lacepede, that ** fishes of a similar size even in fresh 
water cannot go above half a mUe a-day, and that therefore 
herrings could not make, even from spring to autumn, the 
long voyage attributed to them." Now, this appears to be 
going too far, and we would prefer that the argument should 
rest on the former grounds, excluding this, which seems to be 


a weak assertion, founded upon the observation that fishes do 
not proceed far from their haunts, whilst the fact is, that they 
merely moye about in search of food ; but who that has seen 
the rapid movement of a trout, or of the very fish we ar e t r e at s 
ing of, could for a moment entertain the idea of their progres- 
bemff confined to a rate that the crawling snail ought e^ial? 
Mr Mitdidl himself mentions a fact that alone is suffident 
to rebut such an assertion, namely, that shortly after the 
union between England and Sootluid, an immense shoal of 
herrings ran ashore near Cromarty, and covered the baaoh to 
the depth of several feet ; and he adds, " Strange to say, how- 
ever, uie shoid left the Frith in a single night, and no shoals 
made their appearance sgsin for more than half a eentwy.** 

Now, if they oould nmke but half a mile a-day, how ooaU 
they have returned several miles in a sinale night ? But this 
argument was unnecessary, and it would be well for many 
persons to know that an ilt-sustained argument is not msrely 
a bad prop to a cause, but a wedge inserted for the advantsge 
of an adversary, placed ready for his use in oyertuming it 

But the most powerful argument a^sinst the theory of 
miration seems to have escaped Mr Mitchell's obsenratun ; 
it IS that the herrings do not retire to spawn, as was asserted, 
but actually spawn near the fishing stations, and retire after 
it. Their spawn is taken up in abundance, and the nets are 
always found to contain large quantities of it, whilst the asser- 
tion that no young herrings are found near our shores, is 
altogether absurd, the contrary being the fact. The fscva- 
datM roe has the power, after having been deposited, of 
attaching itself firmly to the stones, rockiB, or sea- weed, aad 
in about three weeks after deposition, the young fry come 
forth from the ^;gs, and are seen in millions near tiie shore ; 
in six or seven weeks they are about three inches in length, 
and arrive at maturity in shout eighteen months. 

Lacepede tells that in North America the inhabitants csrry 
the herring-spawn from the spawning ground to the mouths of 
rivers and otner places not before frequented by the fish, sad 
those places become forthwith regular resorts for them ; sad 
the same authority mentions the fSsct of a, similar custom ia 
Sweden. 

Thus the theory of the herring being a native of the place 
which it is accustomed to frequent annually, seems to be satis- 
^aotorily established ; and having thus presented our residers 
with such information upon the subject of the natural history 
of the herrinff as our space permits, we shall dose this 
artide, reservmg some account of the various modes of fishing 
and methods of curing, for another paper. N. 

Sentiksnt. — How much fine sentiment there is wasted in 
our strsnge world ! I have seen a young lady in raptures of 
admiration over a flower which was to deck her hair in the 
ball-room, who would turn away with a look of loathing fruss 
the proffered kiss of her baby brother ; and I have heard 
lovely lips, all wreathed in smiles, and breatUng tones of joy 
over a pretty shell, a shining insect, or even a gay ribbon, say 
cold and cruel words to the best friend, ay, me mother^ who 
was wearing her life out to promote the happiness other u»>- 
gratefnl daughter. 

Marriage — When a man of sense comes to marry^ it is a 
companion whom he wants, and not an artist. It is not merdy 
a creature who can paint, play, dress, aad dance — it is a being 
who can comfort and console him. 

Blitbhimo. — Blushing in the male sex is too frequently aad 
constantly regarded as a proof of guiltiness : it is a proof of 
sensibility and fear of disrepute, by whatever incident caOad 
forth ; but except hi so far as fear of being thought gnilcy is 
proof, it affords no proof of the existence of the ooject by 'the 
idea of whidi the apprehension is exdted. — BeHtkam. 

Pride destroys aO symmetry and grace, and afiectaticMi is a 
more terrible enemy to fine faces than the small pox.— AipAcs. 

At twenty years of age the will rdgns, at thhrty tlw wit, 
at forty the judgment.— Graftan. 

Authors in Fnnoe seldom spesk ill of each other, unless 
they have a personal pique. Authors in England seldoi 
spesk well of each other, unless they have a personal 
snip. — Pope. 
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HANDSOME KATE EATANAOIL 


Ik UM fertOe diitriot of tha ooant; Wiiford, the baron; of 
Forth, ^atil^nithed for its comfortable oottafM •nd generil 
cood faulMiMrj, Urad Doiiiii* CostlKan, & ridi ftumw. His 
nra wfti Uu^, wril rtooked, mod in high conditloii ; M> dwdl- 
ing-houaa wu ftmiidied u a Iknner'i bouse sboiild be, ud 
it wmi ma iJI»miIt ud neat w it mi commodiom. Ka wife 
vmi tidy, aotmble, mod «>od-taDp««d, Mid hi* three cUldren 
mra •nob m would pMMe > father — wdJ-fermad la peraon 
and TirtiKMU In wiaa. Then, ihonld not out ftivid Denms 
Coatigkii hare been a h^)p]r nun ? He wonld have been ao 
ptrkttpt — tar there ia erer to b« a itmnbUng block In mr road 
to happiiMsi — bmt that the firit objaet ttwt glared upon hii 
•yea in ead momlng'a ann waa the white low cottage of hi* 
Dest nidghboar Blilei Eavanagh. Yet that oottase waa not an 
■pIt feature hi the landicapo. It wat imall and low, bat aa 
wbueaatbtwhitoitlinie could make it : it was neat! j thatdied 
too, and It* taaall naimnrntn were ncTer broken or patched. 
A few hcmnnehlea and rows erept up Ita walls, and It wai 
mrroonded b; » hedge of bwela and tallows, that lent it an 


air of comfM^ and aecliuioD. Ita owner, at least, Ifaonght U a 

O>pot, and that he waa a happy man indeed to poaaea* 
ita twoorthraeattjaiiiiiig acre*; and aa betrimnadUa 
hedges, and looked pleaaantly on all around — the frnlti of U* 
industry and labour— he little thought that any one oould 
look upon Ail oot and farm with other ayes than thoie of ad- 
miration ; and leut of all that he, or au^t of his, waa the 
annoyance to hi* wealthm nM^hbovr. And 


ringly tm thi* 
ihattKM^a 
Et ? and that. 


»a« niMupropriatMlf not in hi* Poi*« 

Dennis CoHdgan eoTiad no man hi* pi. __. 

riebt specunen of a farmer, independent, upright, hooest, and 
industnou*. contented with wtiat providence had given him, 
and witling to help a neighbour with purse and hand if n)i)ulr> 
ed. And if he did grumble a little, and turn away hi* eyes 
i^uickl; M if In pain, fram i^e cottage we ^t« mentioiicd, 
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many anothcfr father withbopefiil sons would do the same, for 
it contained a gem that would g^ace the proudest castle in 
Irelaad — beautifcU, charming, innocent Kate Kayaaagh, but 
who had no fortune. 

One fine morning in August, farmer Costigan sallied forth 
at the head of a regiment of reapers armed for the destruc- 
tion of a large field of wheat, but scarcely had he got outside 
lis yard when he missed two of liis most efficient men — his 
two sons. 

** MThere can those eorsoons or mine be, boys ?" incjuired 
he of the reapers. "In the arms or Murphy, to be sure," 
answered a little shrill-piped fellow, the crack orator of the 
country, which, and the circumstance of his name being alike, 
procured him the cognomen of '* Counsellor Shiel." " In the 
arms ov Murphy, to be sure, afther thrippin' it all night on 
the light funtastic toe with that flower ot Forth an' toUo oy 
the barony, Kate Ravanagh." 

'* Arrah, can't ye speak in plain English, man?"thundered the 
farmer widi kinctling eyes — the name just mentioned always 
putting him in a passion. " What the dickeis does I know 
OT ftmtastic toes or heels ?" 

" Very little indeed, litheraUy^" ouoth the counsellor, laugh- 
ing, and glandne sarcastically at tne farmer's Urge feet, cased 
in tremendous Drogues shod with hob-nails ; t| Tery little 
Ktheralfy, but you might metaphorically, for aU that. But 
you have no more po^hry or bells letthers in ye than a bag 
OT beans t" " Nor you more common sense than a goose." 

*< Stop 1" cried the orator suddenly, in a tone of command 
enough to arrest a retreating army, and motioning to the 
body of reapers. ** Stop, one an' all or ye, an' liiten 1 It 
would be a im to let this profane ienirince continue longer." 
Then addressing our barony Forth farmer with a coontenanoe 
fai which pity and ineffable oontempt were blended, " Is it in 
the nointeenth eenthery that you call me a goose, by way or 
contimpt ? Oh, ignorant of natliral histhry, jography, bells 
letthers, pelite titherature altogether 1 For, know, onforthen- 
ate man, that it was the cackle ov that same illustrious baist, 
a goose, that saved what ? — where do you tUnk ?" 

" Yer mother's hen-roost from the fox, is it?" 

** No, halthen, but imparial Rome 1 1 !" 

The might, the majesty of the *' ooonsellor's" tones and 
eestures as he uttered the words, struck amazement into the 
hearts of his hearers t They had considered him a clever fel- 
low, but by no means the great man he then appeared ! En- 
chanted with his eloquence, not a few of his auditors were 
certain that if he were in Parliament, he would do more for 
Ireland than Mr O'Connell and all his friends ; while the re- 
mainder, as much delighted with his energy, lamented that 
"the craiU)ur wasn't two Alt Idgher, for he had a great 
spirit intirdy 1" 

The happy " counseHor" perceived the impression he had 
produced, and in his altitude was prooeeding to tell them when 
and how " imparial Rome" was saved, when his attention was 
arrested by an approaching object, and with an instantaneons 
change of attituae and tone he exclidmed, 

** * But, soft ! what light from yonder meadow breaks ? 
It U the aitt, an' Cath'rine if the tun !* " 

as a tall and very handsome girl, with the finest eyes and 
brightest smile imaginable, met them at the entrance of the 
wheat field. 

" A blithe momin' to Misther Costigan," said the maiden, 
" an' the same to all the raipers !" 

" Oh ! agoodmorra,"retumedMi8ter Costigan very coldly 
and with looks still colder, ** an' I wondher Move all things 
what is it that takes Wbs Kavanagh out of her bed so early ?" 

" Jnst what ought to rouse many more ov ns, Misther Cos- 
tigan," replied Kate spiritedly — '* to help- a naibur, an' I am 
come to offer ye all tne 'sistance in my power to-day, either 
as binder or raiper, whichever ye may want worst.'* 

" I want neither," returned uie fanner gruffly, and taming 
on his heel ; '* an', besides, I could not possibly tnink of pnttin 
sitch delicate white hands to sitch coorse work I" 

'* The belle o' the barony" coloured high at the aft-ont 
ooneked in this speech, and she hastily answered that *' her 
hands, sitch as they war, could earn her bread for her when 
she required it ; an' if she did'nt find them too tendher for work, 
Misther Costigan need'nt find fault with them. But," 
added she more kindly, ** you have a rough manner bat a kind 
heart, Dennis Costigan, an' I won't mind what you say to me. 
Moreover, Fll stay with ye to-day, whether you be willm' or 
not, aither as hinder or raiper." 

I>enni8 Costigan, /'kind a« hi4 heart" iras« ifoM hart 


given a sovereign of " bright goold" that Rate Kavanagh and 
her bright eyes were a few miles off at the moment ; but as he 
saw that she carried all before her, he thought it better not 
to give her any further offence, and accordingly, but with a 
very bad grace, he accepted her services. 

" Where he's Jem and Ned Costigan this mornin' ?" wlus- 
pered Kate to the counsellor, who was flourishing away gaj. 
lantly at her side. 

The man of eloquence flung himself into an attitude, hud 
his hand upon his heart, and looked lano^hingly, as he 
"assured her that her charms were ramy too potent^ 
enfluential over the hearts ov her admirers, as she not only 
deprived thim ov the needful refreshment of nathur, oblivions 
slumber, but she also hendhered them from doin' their daily 
manual imploymints. For instance," said he, "yoa soe 
Saul, the orb ov day, is high up in his meraydian hemisphare, 
an' tiiose inamoured swains are still pressm' their beds, or 
rather oooches, in the arms ov Murphy, mainiii* sleep or 
Somnus " 

*< An' what have I to do with that?" said Kate, laughing 
heartily. " Do ye think I gave thim a sleepy potion ?" 

** Ah 1 my beautiful flower ov Forth 1" sighed out the senti- 
mental counsellor, '* any thing but a sleepy potion do yon 
ffive yer lovers ! if 'tis anything, sure I am 'tis a draught to 
banisn sleep for ever I But consamin' those vagrant tmints 
ye spaik ov, I ondherstand that you kep thim up beyant their 
nshial hours ov repose last night, admirm' yer ffraoeftil move- 
mints in yer Turpjfiseorian revels, munin' Uie dance at Judy 
Colfer's ; an' that man, their father, who is not to be moved 
with * concord of sweet sounds,' or any sounds at all but the 
chink ov money, almost snapt my head off a while ago bekase 
I tould him so. Ah ! my Catherine dear, I fear youil inooim- 
ther opposition in that ouarther. But ' nel denerantuM,* say 
I, which mains in plain Enelish, * never dispair. " 

Catherine said nothing, but instantly began to sing, at the 
top of her fine rich voice, a 'song the oounsellor had com- 
posed in praise of her, and shortly afterwards she had the 
pleasure to see the two sleepy truants bounding across the 
yard towards the wheat-fleld« as if her well-known notes had 
awaked them. 

While this magioal sons was thrflUng on all hearts, Kate 
Kavanagh, the witchine Kate t stood apart from the others, 
singing and laughinr alternately, her reaping-hook resting on 
one arm, and dressra in the every-day fashion of the place — 
the striped linsey short petticoat, and loose bedgown or wrap- 
per, a dress that would make an ordinary woman frightful, 
and straw liat, the leaf of which, turned up before and pinned 
to the crown, displayed her sable locks and fair hieh forehead 
to perfection. And many a side-glance the ansons father, 
Dennis Costigan, cast at this arrangement of Kate's head- 
gear, as he broadly hinted tliat " for sartin Miss Kavanagh's 
complexion would oe indrely spiled if she showed it too much 
to the sun." 

"Tutr'vras Kate's eood-humoured reply, '< 'the life ov 
an ould hat is to cock it,' as we say in the counthry. 
The leaf ov it was flappin' in my eyes ; uie lads could'nt see 
me, nor I them, so a pin settled the bisness ;" and nothing 
could become her fine Spanish face better, though her toilet 
was made in perfect carelessness, for dashing Kate had other 
charms to depend on besides beauty. Imprimus, she was the 
first dancer in the country, outdoine; her oancing-master him- 
self at "jigs, reels, thribbles, doubles, hornpipes, and petti^ 
coatees." She was a killing dancer in both senses of the word, 
for no boy or eirl could keep it up with tile sphit of Kate 
Kavanagh, and she generally disabled six or eight prime beans 
at every "hop" she appeared at, wiiloh was noarlj every 
night. The worst of it was (as tiie sorely annoyed fathers 
and mothers of the neighbourhood said), " thoogh sha foiriy 
kilt all the boys that d«ioed with her, yet sorra ooe bat him- 
self would sarve them for it partner after aU 1" Then she was, 
as Orator Shiel said, "ApoUyo in petticoats for singiaT 
and songs of love, murder, hunting, war, and sea, wtmld Siara 
with double effect, borne on the musical notes of Kate Kavan- 
agh. In short, she was " metal most," but also too " «ttrao- 
tive ;" and loud complaints and grievances at last came thun- 
dering on her devoted head. " Boys grt>win* lasy and erasv — 
work undone or done badly — ^time spent an mis-apent — 
messages forgotten and mistaken — girls neglected—^natc^es 
broken— .eternal dancin', fightin', black eyes an' bldodj noses" 
— all, all was laid in a bundle at the door of handsonae, ani- 
mated, dashing, yet very innocent Kate Kavanagh. 

<'mat will be done with her at aU at aU?'^ iterated tfai 
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saffering fktb«n a&d notben ftll vonnd the eoimtry. ** What 
will wo do with her at &U ?" 

" I'll tell ye, naiburs," responded one of the elders, as a 
body of them returned from chapel on the Sunday after 
Mosey Fortune's great " flare up, at which three topping 
bloods fought for the honour of first figuring on the floor with 
the " bi^e o' the barony." '* Let a respeetable daeent naibnr, 
sitch as Dennis Costiganhere for example, go i(\ her father 
as a friend to adTisehim to iret his daughther married out ot 
band, for fear some harm wiU happen. An', throth, harm wiB 
happen ; for if she's not the destruction ov herself, she will 
\m tne ruination or others. So, Misther Costigan, let yon be 
the man to spake to Miles KaTanagh." 

" Agreed, said Dennis Coetigan, who was one of the party, 
tud also a suffering father ; and on the ensuing Thursoay he 
htended to proceed on the mission. 

In the meantime, Kate Kavanagh, nerer dreaming of the 
grand hubbub about her, assisted to cut down Mr Costigan's 
wheat; and sofinU of songs, Jokes, aivi attractions was she, that 
it was obserred, even by the farmer himself, that the men, 
old and young, surpassed themseWes at reaping that day. 
Indeed, Kate set them an exc^ent pattern ; for, notwithstana- 
ing that her tongue moved in double-quick time, she took 
care that her han£ should be equally nimble*; and at nightfall, 
thanks to Kate and the influence of her black eyes, sharp 
snd bright as her sickle, the very large field of wheat was cut 
down, bound, and stocked to the owner's satisfaction. Tet, 
after all, the "flower of Forth" bloomed too near Dennis, 
or rather his sons, to allow him to be perfectly content. 

" How yer father squints at me 1" obserred Kate to James 
Costigan, her ardent admirer, and to whom, by the way, she 
oontnTod to keep dose during the day. " He looks at me as 
if I was a erab apple, an' he nad just taken a bite. Wouldn't 
it be the bestov a good Joke, now, if Fd make him change his 
tone in spite ot himself?" 

Jem looked at her rery tenderly as he replied, '* Te do 
as you like with tis, Kate darMn', but I doubt yer power oyer 
my father. He is flent to purty girls, an' aboye aH to you." 
"We shall see," said Kate; and that yery evening, be- 
tween coaxing and pulling, she actually brought the portly 
farmer, albeit in no dancing mood, to dance with her (when 
Pster Hamilton and his yiolin Happened in after supper), to 
the amaaement and amusement or a kitdien full of specta- 
tors, though, as honest Dennis confessed while wiping his 
broad brows, *'he didn't take sitch a spree for ten years 
afore !" Handsome Kate at the end of it looked knowingly 
at Jem Coetigan, as much as to say, '* You see tUs, and youll 
see more." 

The next momlne an express arrived to Dennis Costigan 
with the news that ms sister s daughter, Miss Peggy Malone, 
was about to '* change her state," and that her uncle's com* 
paay was required at the wedcUng. 

** Och, murther!" cried the farmer when he had snfileiently 
expressed Ids surprise at the news, ** this ould brown coat oy 
mine will neyer do for a weddin' ! — ^tum it which way I will, It 
looks shabby enough — ^pieced at the elbows an' torn at the 
cuffs ! So, Jem, asthore, take the black mare an* set off this 
minnit to Waxford, an' buy me the makin's ov a coat an' 
waistcottk or good green doth ; It always became my com- 
plexion. An*, Jem, for yer head don't make any mistake this 
time. Those tluree months past you're ftdl ov mistakes, an' 
nothin' else." 

" Is it me makes mistakes !" quoth Jem indignantly ; ** that's 
what I never did yef, except wanst or twice, an' Fu not begin 
now." And he mounted the mare, and turned her head to- 
wards Wexfbrd« But as he should pass Miles Kavanarh's 
cottage, ** it would be only n^t an' proper to ax if he or Kate 
had any commands for tovm/* And— and—when he got to 
Wexford, he quite forgot the colour his father had ordered, 
and, tlilnking on Kate Kavanagh's hair and eyes, he bought 
black. 

Well, never was man In a greater Aime than our friend 
Dennia Costigan when he saw ms son's purchase. ''Black! 
black r* he repeated again and again, as he held up the 
doth and indignantly scowled at it and its purchaser, '* black 
for a weddin' ! Oh, ye bom nathural 1 wnat on earth put it 
into yer head to buy black for a weddin' ? But I see the 
thmtn in yer eyes this minnit 1 Ye seen that — that — ^plague 
upon earth, sTate Kavanagh, afbre ye wint to Waxford, an' 
she, as ushial, put every wise thought out ov yer head. 
BUkck coat at a weddin' l_who ever seen the like arore ?" 
It was in vain that poor Jem explained that ** the cloth was 


not all out black, but what iras called Oafevt*geay~-a mighty 
ginteel colour, an' sitch ^M waa went by all fathers er la* 
milies." 

** That's as much as to say that it is worn by all ould rain}" 
said the father, nothing better pleased; ** What a judge ye 
are I But as the doth is bought, 1 must keep it 1 suppose, an' 
111 take it to the tailor's myraf^ for fear ye'a make some other 
confounded blundher. I wouldn't wondher if ye'd tdl him te 
make it a spfaicer-iadcet without skirts, ye have sitch a janious 
for mistakes 1" And putting the parcel of cloth under his 
arm, he set out for Jemmy Nowlaa's domicile. 

There he saw no one but the tailor's old mother sitting 
very mdancholy ever the fire. 

** Can I see yer son Jemmy, widda Nowlan ?" asked the 
fiurmer. 

*' Odi, asthore madiree, Misther Costigan," said the widow, 
setting up a keen, and rocking herself about, " ye may see him 
an' wdkim, but a quare sight yell see whin ye sees him ; aa', 
Unamachree 1 the worst ov it is, he can't see ye now." 

"Why, what*s the matther^' demanded Mr Coetigaa 
alarmed. ** I hope he's not dead ?" 

"He's not dead, but he's kilt intirely," sobbed the distressed 
parent, "wid the lambastin' he got ere-last night at the 
dance at Dinny Doranli." 

** Wdl, an' what takes him to danees ?" said the fhrmer ia 
a heat. " Sure the like shred ov him ought to stay at home 
an' mind his Usness." 

*' Pulliliew 1 Is that the fselin' ye has for yer fella-crathura, 
Misther Costigan. But indeed I often sed that same to him 
myself. ' Stay at home, honey,' I says to him, * an' don't be 
losin' yer sleep an' flittherin yer shppers at them dances.' 
' Hould ver whisht, mother,* hell say to me thin (for he is a 
mighty obaydient child), * love sthrikes the little as wdl as the 
big, an' J wouldn't have a sowl above buttons if I wouldn't 
take every opportimity ov meetin' an* coortin' Kate Kava- 
nagh.' So ye see the win* sits in that quarther, Mifther Cos- 
tigan." 

Mr Costigan actually stamped on the floor with passlea 
when he heard the name of Kate Kavanagh ; and as the tailor's 
mother percdved unusual anger in his countenance, she flat- 
tered herself that it was aU sympathy for her "darllnt 
Jemmy, " and she hastened to give him tne particulars " ov 
the murdher" foul and unnatural. ** So now, my darlint 
Misther Costigan," she concluded, ** his poor eyes is black 
an' blue, and closed up into the bargain, aa' he couldn't 
handle a needle if it was for Bfisther Grogan Morgan him* 
self— God bless him for the fine lanlord that he is." 

If poor Mrs Nowlan knew but all, little sympathy had her 
wealtny visitor for her battered son, when he understood the 
cause of his woes, and her pathetic touches of tenderness 
went for nothing. Muttering something about " hanging all 
fools and mothers of fools, he took a grulf leaye of the 
widow, and returned home with his doth. There was no 
other tailor nearer than Wexford, and it was fated that he 
should wear his old brown coat at the wedding. But that was 
not his only annoyance. The evening before he set out on 
his journey, he found that the horse he intended to ride want- 
ed two shoes; and fearing te trust his sons (both of vHiom 
were smitten with the ** bdle o' the barony") in thdr present 
plight, he brought the animal to the forge himself. No smith 

was to be found. ** Arrah, where the d 1 Is he ?" cried 

the firmer, quite exasperated, aad addressing a girl stand- 
ing knitting at the door of a house near the forge. 

^* Sorra bit ov us knows, Bfisther Costigan; replied th^ 
damsd ; ** but we're guessin' that he is either at tne pubHe 
house, or at Miles Kavanagh's, hankerin* afbher his daugnther, 
for betwixt the two places he spinds the most ov his tmie." 

Dennis Costigan said nothing, but he raised up his hands 
and eyes— eloquence more expressive than words. Kate Kava- 
nagh agam ! 

As he returned with his unshod horse, he pondered while 
jogging along. ** What should be about that Kate Kava- 
na^ above all girls to set a whole parish astray ?" And as 
he could find no solution of the enigma short of sorcery, he 
set it down that she was '* Ould Nidt in petticoats !" " My 
two hopeful sons is mad afther her/' said he, soliloquising ; 
''the unfortunate counsellor is fairly cracked about her; 
the smith is grown wild, an* the tailor knocked stupid; 
heaven only knows what way the carpinther an' mason is, for 
she has all the thrades, Fm thinkin* ; an' now all I pray is 
that she may charm some thrav'ling tinker, an* that he may 
carry her m body an' bonee Ibr we pace ov the counthry I 
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Ah ! little did honert DemdB know who was to be the next 
▼ietim of merciless Kate Kavanaeh ! 

Well, next moming he set out Tor Bargie-, after taikm^ an 
allMonate farewell St his good little wife, and after cantion- 
ing her repeatedhr to have a constant look-oat after the 
*^78 and iCate MTanagh." Fain woold be have persuaded 
Us adeet son to aocompany him to the wedding, but Jem pa- 
thetioally pleaded '* pams m his bones an' headache" (heart- 
aehe he should have said), and his father very unwilUnglj 
set off without him. 

Our farmer had only ridden a few miles, when, ooming to 
a village, like a true son of the soil he should stop at the 
*' public" to taste the ** mountain dew.** Early as it was in 
the morning, it appeared there were others as interestingly 
engaged, and vociferating loudly on some important topic, 
whatever it mij^t be, our friend Dennis thouglit it ooula be 
no concern of &, and without makine any inquiry he called 
for lus dandv of punch. Overhead the revellers kept up a 
most astounmnff debate ; presently were heard shouts, curses, 
hustling, aadbiowB, and the next instant half a dozen com- 
batants came head foremost tumbling down the steep and 
narrow stairs together 1 

" Fight it out fair, ye vilTens," roared the hostess, as her 
face flamed and her eye fired, *' but fight it out ov my house. 
Into the street with every mother's son ov ve, or know for 
what !" and seiaing a pewter beer quart, she leaped over the 
counter, and pummeUed the backs and heads of all within 
her readi, till she actually deared them out of her house. 

*' What an uproar they make in a quiet place !" said she, 
as she returned to Dennis Costigan, who was laughing heartily 
at the spree. 

Now, there is something extraordinary in the blood of an 
Irishman. A fight is his dioicest amusement, and if he is 
not a prineipal actor in one, he must be a spectator. Even 
our sober barony Forth farmer was excited, and eagerly 
asked '< what it was all about ?" 

'* All about nonsinse," replied Mrs Bonifaoe, " all about 
nomtose when it is about a woman. All the uproar was 
about a naibur ov yours, Bfisther Costigan, who has turned 
the heads ov some ov our lads here, an' many others besides — 
one Miss Kavanagh. Do you know her ^" 

*' Know her 1" exclaimed Dennis, and suddenly set down 
his glass on the counter, just as he was about to put it .to 
his 1ms. 

" What's the matther, Mr Costigan?" asked the landlady 
alarmed ; '* don't you like yer punch ?" 

" Oh, I likes it well," returned Mr Costigan, in a sicklv tone, 
'*but somehow there's anaU-ovemess over me that makes me 
very quare at times, but it will wear off. Here's to yer health, 
Mrs Koche I" and gulped off the punch at a draught, as if he 
didn't know well iniat he was about. He then proceeded on 
his journey, Inwardlv determined not to stop again, lest he 
mignt hear the dreaoed name before he arrived at his sister's, 
and there he trusted he was free firom the infliction. Neverthe- 
less, the name was mentioned at the wedding, and our farmer, 
under the influence of good cheer and hilarity, laughed loud 
and long as his brain began to whirl while thinking of the 
strange oonhination of circumstances that brought Kate 
Kavanaffh for ever before him. 

At this wedding was a certain buck of the name of Magrah. 
He was a nke and a spendthrift, but, nevertheless, was artful 
and designing. Hehadneard of the beauty of Kate Kavanafh, 
and knowing that Mr Costigan was a neighbour of hers, lie 
tormented nim with questions about her, particularly "if 
itke had ajbrtime f" 

For the first time In his life Dennis Costigan told an un- 
truth with aa evil intention. He protested tmit Kate Kavan- 
agh had a fortune, and a good one too ; he praised her person 
and industrious habits; and at last became so zealous in his 
friendship to his absent neighbours as to give a cordial invita- 
tion to Mr Magrah to his house, for the purpose of seeing and 
being introduced to the " belle o* the barony," but never once 
asking what sort of person this Magrah was, or what was his 
means of living. 

Mr Pat Magrah very eagerly accepted the invitation, re- 
turned with Mr Costigan, and was introduced to and charmed 
with handsome Kate Kavanagh, and he found his quarters so 
good, and his tune pass so agreeably, that instead of a week 
nc remained a montn in tho neighbourhood of the " flower of 
Forth," quite enamoured with her beauty and attractions. 

Dennis Costigan was delighted. Like a true friend to one , 
or all of the parties, be ppcouragcd the courtship by every 


means in his power — even lending monev to the suitor to en- 
able him to cut a dash in the eyes of Miles Kavanagh and his 
daughter. 

At length the Bargie hero returned to his home for a short 
time, protesting that ^ he was quite oonfused an* athamod ov 
inthrudin' so long on Misther Costigan's hospitality, but that 
he would sartinly come again to look afther his sweetheart, 
for none but he should thransplant the ' flower ov Forth.' " 

On the third evening after his departure, as part of the 
familv of the Costigans were seatea round the fire, Ned, 
our friend Dennis's younger son, ran in all in a hurry, ex- 
claiming, ** News, friends, news I there's a runaway matdi en 
the road to-nieht, for Denny Doran met a couple on horse- 
back, sweepin like the win' into Waxford, an' hell take his 
oath Pat Magrah was the man, let who will be the woman !*' 

** An' Kate Kavanagh Was sartinly the woman !" exclaimed 
Dennis Costigan, in undisguised delight, while his son James 
turned as pale as death. But the joy of the one and despair 
of the other was of short duration ; for in the next instant 
Kate Kavanfgh herself rushed in breathless, and apparently 
in much uneasiness. *' Where's Mary Costigan?" cried she 
anxiously, and examining the group round the fire. AH 
seemed surprised and alarmed at her anxious wpearanoe and 
inquiry, and Mrs Costigan repeatedly called ner dangfater, 
but got no answer. ^ 

** Oh ! 'tU too true 1" said Kate ; " an', Mistiier Costigan, 
I'm sorry to have to say it. The scapegrace you brought to 
this neighbourhood has carried off your own daughter ! My 
father met them on the road to Waxford, an' knew them." 

It would be impossible to describe the confusion of the 
family at this announcement. For a time all were stupified 
with astonishment. Then the brothers, givine vent to their 
rage in curses, sprang U> their fiset, and ruuied out of the 
house ; while the father, stung by many oonflicting 
hung his head and remained powerless. 

"My child I my tendher duUful diild !" cried the dii 


mother, wringing her hands in an agony of weeping. " My 
diild 1 my cMld T" " Whisht 1 woman," at last roared the 
farmer in a voice of thunder, unwilling to let his ai^ipoeed 
enemy have the satisfaction to see their distress and confusion. 
" Whisht, I say 1 what has she done but got a good husbsmd. 
what thev are all strivin' for, young an' ould? 'VtHbisht, I 
say I or it ye must lament, lament tmit ye did'nt kem siteh 
notions out of her head till she was sixteen, any how. 

" She was lull seventeen, Dennis," interposed the mother, in 
all her grief, as a woman anxious to defend her sex. " Don't 
sav the craithur was forward beyant her years, for she was 
full seventeen last October." 

Up started the farmer. '< We'll soon end that argamint," 
said lie, seizing a candle, and striding fbriouslv towards the 
parlour ; *< I have her age down in blaok an white, in my 
pocket-book." 

They could hear him unlock his desk and seardiing amonrst 

{>apers ; then followed impatient nratterings, and at length a 
oud groan as if body and soul were parted. All now rodied 
to the parlour, where they found poor Costigan the imace of 
heart-broken despair. He stood with his eyes fixed and his 
face as pale as marble : one hand grasped a pocket-book that 
seemed torn and empty, while the otner hung listless by his 
side. 

'* Marcy ov Heaven I" exclaimed the trembling wife, cUng- 
ing to him for support, " what new misforthin' has Iwfoiien 
us now ?** 

The farmer groaned heavily ere he nplied; and then it 
was in a broken, sunken voice — " We're ruined. Alley i an 
robbed, an' Idesarve it ! The vilyen has not only taken oor 
child from us, but robbed us of one hundhred pounds 1 See. 
here is the desk, bruck open, and the pocket-hook emp^, an* 
she did it at his instigation !" 

This was blow on blow 1 Mrs Costigan was a weak 
delicate woman. She fell senseless to Uie ground, and 
home to her bed, from which she never rose again. 

And thus was Dennis Costigan's treachery jvwarded. He 
had brought a wretch to his house for the purpose of intro- 
ducing him as an admirer to his honest neignbour's dangihtcr, 
without once inquiring into hia character or drcumstnnces ; 
and the young feiJow had cleverly turned the visit to account ; 
for instead or portionless Kate Kavanagh, he carried off young 
and pretty Mary Costigan, and her hundred pounds ! 

It IS certain our barony Forth fanner felt this triple blow 
most gGverely, and the more so from his consciousness tli&t 
he deserved it, and prepared the way for his nuafortunes 
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UflBMlf. But he was doomed to feel his lapse from honour 
and fair dealing jet more aentely, when, on the day of his 
wife's death he was accosted by his neighbour Miles Karanagh, 
as be was droopingly wandering abont his fields, shnnning uie 
eniwds eoOsoted at the wake. 

« Jfifther Costigan,** began Ides abmptly-^or the Irish 
peasant feels too warmly to take time to shi^ his cratola- 
tiflos or condolences with the ff o-abont refinements of dolcacy — 
*' I am sorry fbr yer thmbble this day, an' the more so 
bekase hfrs Costigan was erer the kind and friendly naibnr, 
that never changed from hot to conld like others. [Dennis 
wboed.1 I also hecrd or yer los0 in other respects, but that 
loss wiU be soon made np, plaise God. In the main time, 
Ifisiher Costigan, ye mi^nt want a thrifle of ready cash for 
the expinses ot tlie wake an' berrin' ; aa' as I'to scraped 
together a matther or a few pounds fbr the rint, but which is 
not called finr yet, I'd be rery glad to Und it to a friend, an' 
maj be you'd take it, an' ye may pay me whin you plaise. 
FauE, sitch poor men as me ought nerer to keep money long in 
the boose for fbar ot the TilTens ot rogues." 

Dennis Oostiffan was unaole to speu, and without aooept- 
ing the money ne motioDed his honest neighbour away, and 
torned off amruptlT. But Ikfiles KaTanagh was not a man to 
be deterred from doing a kind action. 

** Hvt-tut 1 Mr GosQffan," he continued, " don't turn away 
from an ould nalbur an friend. You think now that I bear a 
grudge to ye on account ot that rilyen ye brought down to 
court my Kate. I know all, to see ; an* if I do, I freely for- 
give TO. Fathers, an' 'specially rich fathers sitch as tou, are 
a fittle partiUar, I suppose, about who theb sons would marry, 
an' it's all right. But Dennis Costigan ought to have known 
at betther 1 He ought to haTC known that neither I nor mv 
diild would seek to enther any man's fiunily against his wiU, 
tn he nsTer seen any mean or disaiTin' ways in us. But all's 
forgiTen an' forgotten now ; so don't be the laist suspicious 
OT us, hnt take the money that I freely offer, if you want it, 
an' youll make a poor man an' naibur happy. Turn about, 
man, an.* let us Utc in paice aa' good will while we're on the 
earth tojgether." 

Dennis Cos^;an stood, perpendicular as a poplar, with his 
back to Miles iTaTanaffh wttOe he was speaking, and the latter 
thoiqght, from the stimiess of the farmer's air, that he had 
nsnred liimself up to break sooner than bend, and that he was 
determiiied to retain his sturdy pride to the last, and perhaps 
to cut Tvtth him altofj^er. 1:0 Ifiles's surprise, however, 
when he ceased speaking, portly Dennis wheeled right about, 
still perpendicular, seised the hand of his honest fnend, and, 
as if the mere touch of a sympathising friend communicated 
a softness he was unused to, he wept aloud 1 yes, weptt and 
they were the first bitter tears he had ever shed. 

** But for the sake of human nathur, which I am glad to see 
so cood," said Dennis Costinn afterwards, " I'd most rather 
ye*a haTC abused me ; I could have borne it betther !" 

Wen, months passed over, and still the ** belle o' the 
barony" was makmg sad havoc with the hearts of the bewis. 
She had already all the trades eidisted under her banner, and 
it was m nice question whether she would spare one badielor 
in an entire parish, or not. Fathers and mothers still com- 
plained, and the iprls prayed that Kate Kavanagh were mar- 
ried, and out of the way. Matters were daily jawing worse 
and w0rte» " confusion worse con f ounded, m the country 
round. 

Aa m last resource, Dennis Costigan was reminded of his 
promised mission to MUes Kavanagh, to ** coax bun to settle 
hia daaghter out of hand," and for the repose of the neirii- 
bonrhoMl he agreed to do so. Henowfelt a warm fKendsnip 
for both father and daaghter, and it would make him really 
haimy if he could be the means of assisting pretty Kate to a 
hnaband every way worthy of her. Still he had not brought 
himself to wish hia son married to her, for he had taken it 
hito his head that Jem was entitled to agirl with a couple of 
handreds at least, and sbuse his late loss he was more anxkras 
en that score than cTer. 

At last, deeming himself bound in honour to delay no lonrar 
ftom fyfiUhig his promise, Mr Costigan gravely proceeded to 
Ifiles Kavanaffh's cotta^. He found the ** flower of Forth" 
buaily engaged hi her little kitchen, scouring her deal tables 
and chairs, and sinsing merrily as she scouired. The labour 
had thrown a loTdy ^w oTer her fine face, and her smile 
was really bewitchii^ as she welcomed Mr Costigan, and 
handed him a chair. 

*' Is yer fiither within. Bliss KaTanagh ?" inquhred Dennis, 


as kindly as the recollection of his son's untoward situation 
would permit. 

<* He is not, Mr Costigan," Kate replied, <'but Ithinkhe 
will be here presently, so you haTC nothing for it but to sit 
with a wild girl like me tUf he oomee in." 

Down plumped Mr Costif^an, and to look at him one would 
inuurine ne had come a-smtoring himself, so awkward and 
oonnised did he seem while obliera to continue alone with the 
beautiAil " plague upon earth. He turned lus head away 
from her, stn<£ an old pipe in his mouth for employment s 
sake, and preserved a deed silence for ten mlinrtes. Kate, 
perceiTing nis mood, troubled him with little chat. At length, 
tired of waitine for the father, the missionary condescended 
to address the daushter ; and she, judging fVom the contor- 
tions of his phis, uought the effort cost him as much as a 
spasm of cholera morbiu. 

<« Hem ! haw I hum I I wondher Tery much that yon don't 
think OT changin' yer state, Ifiss KaTanagh. The marriage 
life is the happiest life ot idl, as I know (sighing deepl;f),' an' 
I would recommend ja to thry it :" and he laimched mto a 
long harangue in praise of the honourable state, its happiness, 
coinfort, and safety, compared to a single life — so Ml of peril 
to a female ; to all of which our "belle o'the barony" listened, 
and assented as demurely as could be wished. After landing 
the state, and urging the necessity of it, he next proce ede d 
tcpoint out the most eligible match in his opinion, recom- 
mending of all things " an independent man, unbnrthened by 
fathers, mothers, sisters, or brothers ; a sinele man in OTery 
sense, with whom she could haTe CTerything her own way, and 
no one to interfere ;" and he named seTcral whom he con- 
sidered would be unexceptionable, but to all of whom our 
Kate had a quick and charaoterist^ olQ||ectlon, aa prompt and 
ready as if she had anticipated the risit of the matrimonial 
delegate, and guessed his errand. This ii a specimen of the 
colloquy. After mentioning scTeral others, 

** Well, what do you thiiS: ot long Jem Whalen ?" 

" Why, that one pair of tongs in one house is enough." 

'' Oh, that won't do! What do ye think ot John Barry ? 
he's a snug, warm fella." 

*' Warm enough, for he's the dickens for fightin' !" 

** Wdl, Redmond Connors, the carpinther ?" 

*' He's a close shaTer, but not to my taste.** 

'** Pullilliew ! you'll ncTcr be plaised. HaTe ye anything to 
say agin Bum, the mason ^" 

" He's too great a plastherer to be sincere." 

•* An' what chance has the smith?" 

<' He won't forge mv fetthers, that's all." 

"An'thetaUor?" 

** Must stitch himself to another."; 

Here the dialogue brdce off abruptly, for neither the mis- 
sionary nor the maiden could longer refrain fWnn langhtng ; 
the fbrmer, though a graTC and reTcrend sigmor at alftimes, 
was perfectly oTeroome by Kate's naiTcti aind archness ; and 
thouffh he was farther than CTcr from attaining his object, he 
was m perfect good humour. Miles KaTanagh soon after en- 
tored tne oottaffe, and much was he surpnsed to find his 
daughter and lu* Costigan tete-a-tete, ana 6n such excellent 
terms. Nor was the surprise lessened, when he saw the 
fkrmer sit it out for two hours longer, still laughing and still 
jokhig, as if he and Kate had cTer been the best of friends and 
banterers. At length Mr Costigan hearily arose flrom his 
seat, and declaring that he would come again on the same 
business (he forgot howcTer to speak to Miles KaTanagh 
about it\ he took nis leaTc. 

And he did go affainaad again; and at the third Tisit 
Dennis Costigan ana Miles Kavanagh retired to an inner 
apartment. Kate ndther knew nor wished to know the 
subject of their confab ; but she observed, that as the fanner 
was retiring after the last visit, he and her father shook hands 
as if clenching a bargain. « You're mightpr affectionate 1" 
thought Kate ; " I wondher yes did'nt kiss I' 

As well as I can remember, it was about a fortnight fltmi 
the 'day of our friend Dennis Costigan's visit to MUes 
Kavanagh's cottage, that Watty Colfer (Watty always walks 
with his head down ; mind, his face is an dl longer than any 
other face, so grave and thoughtful is he I^ had hist got inside 
father Tobin's fate, and clowd it after hnn, wnen he saw his 
reverence himsSf thundering down the avenue <m St Patrick, 
his naff. 

" Yer sarvint, sur !" said Watty, very humbly, and hat in 
hand, and propping himself against the shut gate, " could I 
make so boyld as just to spake one word to yer rivirinoe ?" 
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" Not one word!" replied the priest hastily, "if you were 
the bishop 1 I am In too g^eat a hurry. Lave my way and 
open the gate/* 

** Thin, God help me," groaned Wattv, but still keeping his 
position, " that am neither priest nor bishop ; 1 have*nt the 
Kead-piece for sitch great min ; an' all clargy must have j^at 
heads to keep in the Unun'. J^ow, is it a great weight intirelyi 

BOT?" 

^he priest laughed in spite of his hurry, but as he well knew 
the man he had to deal with, he ohecked himself immediately, 
and assuming as determined a look a* possible under the dr- 
oomstances, he " oommanded the sUeveen to open the gate for 
him." 

Watty too knew his man. He knew every variation of the 
priest's temper, from its usual lake-like placidity, till it got up 
to boiline-water heat. He thought it was beginning to 
« simmer a litUa, but far away vet from *' bubbling and 
bissmg ;" and gratifying his own cool impudence, he continued 
the process of *' heating up." 

** Why, thin, indeed, what I have to say won't keep ye long, 
sor." 

" Open the gate this instant I" thundered the priest. 

" Sartinly, sur," quoth Watty, turning quickly round and 
pretending to be v«ry busy with the gate ; *' see this boult 
BOW ! Och 1 my curse upon the whole corporation ov smiths, 
iaeludin' mv own daoent unde who made this same gate, an' 
to stiff an' bad, that all I can do won't shoot back the boult 1 
A clever workman is a fine thing 1 An' so yon won't listen to 
what I have to say, sur ?" 

" I can't, I tell ye. I'm going in all haste to marry a couple." 

** Och 1 if I knew that, I'd be very sorry to aetain your 
rivirince ! YThat I have to say may well aeep for another 
opportunity. See tins curst boult now 1 Throth the skin is 
torn off my fingers strivin' to pull it back, an' yer rivirince in 
sitch a disperate hurry L But ve have the patience of Job 
himself, beyant all doubt. God help the couple that's expeotin' 
ye, sur I And who are they, the craithurs ?" 

The impatient churchman looked at his watch and eroaned : 
but as the inexorable eate would not open to let him pass 
through, he gratified uie newsmonger with the information 
that " the couple he was about to marry were Dennis Costigan 
and Catherine, Miles Ravanagh's daughter." 

" Tnnder an' turf I" exclaimed Mr Golfer, opening his eyes 
as vride as he could, and raising his hands to express the ex- 
tremity of astonishment, ** Is it ould Dinnts Costigan, father 
to Jem, that's goin' to be married to handsome Kate Kavan- 
agh, the belle o the barony? — ^it's quite onpossiUe 1" 

'* It's not impossible," said the priest, angrily : " and I see 
nothine extraordinary in her father prefemng to give her to 
4 sensible steady old man, than to a vnld young one. But 
don't I see the gate open, and yon pretending it was bolted ? 
Oh 1 ye double>i9yed slieveen, quit my way tnis moment, or 
by aU that's good I'll let yon feel the weight of this," and he 
raised his horsewhip. 

'* Och 1 wid all the nleaenre in lifel" quoth Watty, jump- 
ing quickly aside : ana the gate flew open as if by magie, 
wough which Father Tobin dashed at full speed. 

Watty then, sound in wind and limb, shot off through the 
Aelds.*^ short out to a certain cross-road, about a mile from 
the priest's boose, and less than a quarter from Miles Kavan- 
agh s cottage, by which his reverence should pass. Puffing 
a little, he was rast in time to gravely touch nis hat as m 
priest cantered by. Then raising his vmoe he shouted after 
nim, '* Ride aisy, ride aisy, yer rivirince ; take things aisy, 
can't ye ? Young James Costigan an' Kate Kavanagh ran 
off together this momin*, an' £ey*re now man an wife I 
Arrah, take things aisy, can't ye ?' 

** Oh 1 ye limb of Satan !" ejaculated the disappointed cler- 
gyman, as he pulled up to hear these tidings, " why didn't 
you tell me this before, and not send me off on afool's errand ?" 

" How could I^ sur ?" responded the sUeveen, meekly, 
'* when you war in sitch a disperate hurry ?--.sure ye wouldn t 
let xne spake at all at all 1" 

His reverence returned to his home; muttering denuncia- 
tions upon Watty's devoted head ; and Watty went his way, 
laughing immoderately at the success of his joke. He had 

fiven his spiritual director a ride of a mile or so without his 
reakfast, which no clerical stomach, Catholic or Protestant, 
could put up with, unless with a wedding breakfast in pro- 
spective. And he told but the truth after all. Young Costi- 
gan and handsome Kate had that morning given the knowing 
old ones the slip, and got married m Wexford ; and Dennis, 


our portly friend Dennis, since he could'nt have the " belle o 

the barony" for his bride, put a good face on the matter, and 

received her as his daughter-in-law. Twelve rejected suitore 

were at the " hauling home ;" amongst them Counsellor 

Shiel of course, who favoured the company with • sonf 

made for the occasion, the concluding lines of which we give .- 

** Now loduftrioiis i«iicttltliure tnntpUmts the ** Ftowtr ef Fsrtv** 
To soofy iltuadoD all abeltbersd from Om North t" 

H.6.B. 


ON THE FOLLY OF SOWING BAD 8BED8 
BECAUSE THET ARE CHEAP. 

BT HABTIN DOTLS. 

A mw months ago I saw in the shop window of a petty eeoda 
man near Dublin, an advertisement announcing the aale at 
grass seeds at two s^Iings and eightpence per barrel of fimr 
bushels. I had the curiosity to examine those seeds, whii^ 
as may be supposed from their pricsb were a oomponnd of the 
germs of weeos, with a small proportion of grass seeds inter- 
mixed. I have no doubt that some popr and uncalcvlating 
petty farmers were sillv enough to purchase this trash on the 
penny-wise and pound-foolish principle, and I well know thai 
there is no point on which greater ignorance prevails than 
on that of a proper selection of grass seeds, although they 
should be sown with an accurate regard to the nature of thie 
soil, the number of years during which the land is to be left 
in meadow or in pasturage, each of which conditions also r^ 
quires a different description of seeds. 

The successful establishment of grass seeds depends ma- 
terially, besides the clean and pulverised state or the land, 
on their adaptation to the soil ; and if that be in a state per- 
fectlv fit for their reception, a much smaller quantity of aaed 
will be sufficient than under the opposite circumstances i and 
if the land be in a foul state previously to laying it down. It 
is clear that the sowing of weed seeds, with a trfling and aft> 
oertidn admixture of tme grass seeds, cannot render it 
cleaner. 

In practical result, the farmer who leaves his field to the 
generosity of nature is more judicions, because in our humid 
climate the soil possesses a tendency to generate the indifen^ 
ous grasses, of which some are really good, and which, worn 
their overpowering Qualities, soon dispossess those that maj 
have been sown, and form a close and exoelleat tart Bat 
to sow weetb is inexpressibly absurd, and this the man does 
who buys such a compound as that to which I have referred, 
or who sows them because he happens to have them by some 
means, and is unwilling to have them lost. Perhaps they 
have been collected from his own little rick of hay, wtiich he 
knows to have been of the worst quality, or some stable boy 
has giyen him, or stolen for him, the mrty and perhaps fer- 
mented sweepings of a nasty hay loft, in which bad bay hsbd 
been stored, and he is unwiUing to throw away what £e has 
BO unluduly obtained : his par km soon bears testimony to his 
imprudence : and he admits, though reluetantly, that the grass 
seeds which he had sown were not of the best quality, thoagh 
they were procured from a hay loft^ wlien he perceives that 
they have onl r introduced an artificial Inerease or bad herboLgv, 
which Ms little stock of animals would unanimously rqject, if 
hunger did not forbid such fsatidiousness. 

But the deluded purchaser very frequently forgets that 
though he has a great bulk for his money, he has a bad bar- 

Sain; he does not consider that the respectable seedas&an, 
tiodpi^h he charges much more for his seeds, gives a fisr better 
quakty in general, and does not sell dirt and nnprolifio ^rmas 
seeds in the compound which he supplies. Petty seedsnaen, 
no doubt, do so frequently ; and how can it be otherwise, when 
their stock is a motley contribution firom farmers' vrives, 
hostlers, and labourers, who collect evcfy variety of gtMsd 
and bad seeds from every description of meadow and soil? It 
is better to pay a great deal more Amt the beet seed, of wfaioh 
a far lesser proportion will suffice. I can conceive bat cue 
case in which a rational farmer could deliberatriy use such 
defective seed as that which I saw in the little Irackater's 
shop, namely, when he is about to surrender his farm (beiii^ 
obligated to lay down his land with grass), and has all that 
unamiable and inexcusable feeling which so generally proiii|yts 
men in such circumstances to act in defiance of tneir greet 
Christian principle, of doinj^ unto others as we would he^e 
them di> unto us. 

In this case, a selfish ill-natured tenant wishes to aiuioj 
his landlord, and his own innocent successor, to the uttno&t 
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of bis power; and, therefore, while adhering to the letter of 
his agreement — to sow grass seeds— he breaks it in the spirit, 
and verj effectaally, in fact, too^ by aabstituting weeds 
under the denomination of grasses. 

A pmdent man who is not a perfect jndge himself of the 
matter, will fint consider the quality and nature of his land 
before he sows grass seeds, and then consult Lawson*s Tables, 
which fiimish precise information on every partienlar as to 
the quality ana quantity of seeds for all soils, and whether 
for one, two, three years, or for permanent pasture^ and he 
will endeavour to obtain what ho wants aoooroWly ; not that 
this is often an easy matter of acoomplishment, for few seeds- 
men have the varieties sufficiently distinct, although they aro 
generally polite enough to aay tnatthey have them so. 

But how can they be alwavs sure of this ? We know the 
great difficulty, even in botanical gardens, of keeping the kinds 
separate, and the rapidity with wmch grass seeds become com« 
minffled. The only certain wi^ is to raise the desired seeds 
in detached portions of land, perfectly dean, and carefully 
cleared of intruding plants. Can the seedsman, with the most 
honourable intentions and greatest caution, be himself secure 
from the effects of negligence or wilful imposition ? 

But to return to the case of the poor man who thinks he 
has a bargain when he buys four bushels of bad grass seeds 
for half-a-erown. Though he sees the bad eflfects in the in- 
feriority of his herbage, and at first lays the blame on the pro* 
per source, he actuiJly persuades himself afterwards fwhen 
Jie^ who in his bounty doth " clothe the grass of the field " 
throughout the whole earth, has covered the surface of his field 
with natiaral herbage) that to the seeds which he had sown two 
or three years previously, he is mainly to attribute what the- 
prodigality of Nature^ or, more properly, the munificeoce of 
Uod, has supplied. 

The man who sows bad or ill-suited grass seeds, merely 
because lie has obtained them, and is unwilling to toss the 
acquisition, reminds me of an old lady who was for many years 
of her \Mtm^ the habit of giving annually (in the spring of the 
year) to lier grandchildren, a regular course of sulphur and 
treacle mizea up together, whether the recipients requured it 
ornoc 

On one ocoasioii, a new servant maid, unacquainted 
with this system, was sent for the usual quantity of flour of 
sulphur, but by some mismanagement she brought home a 
pound of flour of mustard. Her mistress sent her back to the 

Er from whom it had been bouffht, but from previous 
isies or quarrels unnecessary to oetail, he refusea to take 
. k again. The poor maid could not herself be expected 
to substitute the required sulphur, and the old ladv was de- 
termined that the mustard snould not be lost. Sne accord- 
ingly mixed it with the treacle instead of the other substance, 
and actuallv ladled every particle of the compound down the 
throats of ner grandchildren and the servant maid, who con- 
sented to take her share as a punishment for her inattention, 
until the whole mixture was consumed. The old ladv was 
less foolish than the farmer who sows the seeds of weeds, be- 
cause she had previously ascertained that the flour of mus- 
tard was harmless ; but the husbandman must know that those 
seeds which are not genuine grass seeds are noxious to his 
land, by rendering it foul, and it is therefore extravagance 
and not economy on his part to use bad seeds, merely to save 


I am sorry to say that the same indifference prevails among 
the lower classes of our fkmiers as to seed hi general. On 
this subject I shall again ooenpy a page of the Journal in an 

ri J number. 


A TiASt Doo — Dr Amaud d' Antilli, one day talking with 
— • I>uke de Laxneourt upon the new philosophy of M. 
IHacsules, ma in tain e d that oeasts were mere machines ; that 
they bad no sort of reason to direct them ; and that when 
they cried or made a noise, it was only one of the wheels of 
the clock or machine that made it The Duke, who was of a 
different opinion, replied, '* I have now in my kitchen two 
fnmspits which take their turns regularly every other day to 

Eft into the wheel ; one of them not liking his emplovment, 
d himself on the day he should have wrousht, so that his 
companion was forced to mount the wheel in ms stead ; when 
relemaed, by crying and wagging his tail, he made a sign for 
those in attendance to follow him. He immediately conducted 


tbeoa to a garret, where he dislodged the idle dog and bit Urn 


CURIOUS COINCIDENCES. 

Ovx of the most fruitful sources of superstition, and that 
which has been most productive of what are styled "well- 
founded and authenticated stories of supernatural occur- 
rences," is that Protean monster known in all its forms by 
the general appellation of " Remarkable or Curious Coind- 
dences." 

The fireqnent oceorrence of events precisely similar in their 
details, though perfectly simple and ordinary individually, is 
apt to be considered, first, as remarkable, and, if again 
repeated, wonderfuL 

In a recent number of the Penny Journal mention is made 
of the curious coincidence of three men having been found 
drowned at various times in the course of the same winter, 
in the same river, and the same place, or nearly, each with 
two shirts on, having given rise to the belief in that parish 
that it was unluckv to wear two shirts. 

But if persons should allow themselves to be guided in their 
actions by such observances, their lives would become per- 
fectly burthensome from the constant state of watchfulness in 
which they would be obliged to live ; for instance, the follow- 
ing anecdote would show the absolute necessity they would be 
under of ascertainmg the names of their fellow-travellers, 
lest any one rejoicing in the name of Hugh WUliams should 
be amongst them. 

The more juvenile readers of the Penny Journal must be 
informedthat the portion of the sea which flows between the 
island of Anglesea and the coast of Wales, called the Menai 
Straits, whi(£ is now spanned by the celebrated Menai sus- 
pension bridge, was passable, previouslv to the erection of the 
bridge, only by boats, a regular ferry- Doat plying constantly 
at the place called Bangor ferry. On the 6th day of Decem- 
ber, in the vear 1664, Une ferry-boat, having eignty-one pas* 
sengers on board, was upset whilst crossing the Strait, and 
only one man was saved, whose name was Hdgh Williams. 
On the 6th da;|r of December 1782, the boat then plying, con- 
taining about sixty persons, was upset, and all were lost except- 
ing one passen^, whose name proved to be Hugh Williams . 
On the 5th ot August 1820, a similar fate befell twenty-five 
unfortunate persons, one only of whom escaped, whose name 
was Hugh Williams I 

We should hope that none could now be found so weak, but 
certainly there have been those who, having heard this story, 
would fear to trust thdr precious lives in a ferry-boat with 
anv one of the name of Hugh Williams, but a little local know- 
lecbe would go far in removing such an absurd apprehension, 
as mdeed there are few of the most apparently extraordinary 
events, the origin of which cannot be traced to simple natural 
causes. 

The name of Williams prevails in the neighbourhood of 
Banffor, and Hugh is a favourite Christian name throughout 
all Wales. It is very probable that persons of the name of 
Williams, very possibly even Hugh Williams, were lost amongst 
the passenjgers on each of those occasions, but these were 
overlooked, whilst the coincidence of the individual saved being 
each time c^ the same name, was observed and recorded ; the 
circumstance being simply accounted for by the ordinary 
rules of calculating odds or chances, for where the name of 
Hugh 'Vniliams prevailed, there was certainly a greater chance 
of one of that name being saved than one of any other, and, 
as we have before remarked, no account was made of how 
many Hugh Williamses perished. N. 


IiTDnsTRT..— Let me say a word in behalf of this home-spun 
virtue. It may seem superfluous, perhaps impertinent, toen^ 
force industry upon the nardest-working people in the world, 
as I conceive our good countrymen to be ; but I speak of it 
as a part of education — as a principle to be inculcated upon 
childnood. Its proper limits i shall hereafter attempt to de* 
fine. In this country it is the duty of every indiridual to live 
an active !!£». No one, even though he be rich, has a right to 
be idle or useless. In the hive tn bees there is a privveged 
class of drones ; but there the government is despotic, witn a 
queen at its head. Ours is a republican government, which 
admits of no drones, and tolerates no aristocratic indolence. 
Nor is industry more a duty to society than a source of indi« 
ridual happiness. There are no pleasures so sweet as those 
earned by effort, no possessions so dear as those acquired by 
toil. The truth is, tnat the main happiness of life consists in 
the vigorous exercise of those faculties which God has given 

us. Thm it wttftUy happeoA that more enjoyment ia fovod ta 
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the aoquiflitioii of property than in its possession. How often 
does the rich man, surrounded with every luxury, look back 
from the pinnacle which he has attained, with fond regret, to 
those days of humble but happy toil when he was struggling 
up the steep ascent of fortune I Blake industry, then, a part 
of fireside education. Teach it to your children as a point of 
duty ; render it familiar to them by practice. Personal exer- 
tion and ready activity are natural to some children, and these 
hardly need any stimulus to the performance of duties requir- 
ing bodily exertion. There are others who have an indolence, 
a reluctance to move, either, uniform or periodical, in their 
Tery constitution. If neglected, these children will grow up 
in the haMt of omitting many^ duties, or of performing only 
those which are agreeable. It is indispensable that such should 
be truned to patient exertion, habituated to the performance 
of every duty m the right time and the right way, even thoueh 
it may require self-^nial and onerous toil. A person who 
cannot compel himself, from a mere sense of duty, to over- 
come a slothful reluctance to do what is disagreeable, is but 
half educated, and carries about him a weakness that is likely 
to prove fatal to his success in life. Such a person may act 
vigorously by fits and starts as he may be occasionally urged 
by impulse ; out the good begim will often remain unfinished, 
and, irom subsequent neglige&ce, will result in final disaster. 
The only safe way is to found industry upon principle, and 
establish it by haliit. . While, therefore, I would mculcate 
industry, I would remark that it may be carried to excess. 
Evei7 ▼U'tne has its bordering vice. The extreme of courac^ 
touches upon the precincts ofrashness, and a step beyond the 
proper limit of inaustry brings you into the dreary regions of 
avarice. — Fire^de Educaiiotiy m/ S. O. Goodrich^ anAmeri- 
eon Author, 

The Sabbath. — Nature always seemed to me to " keep 
Sabbath** in the wilderness. I used to fkncy that the wild 
birds were m^re quiet on that day, sitting on the branches 
with their heads under their wings, smoothmg their plumage, 
or looking quietly about them, and sometimes venturing a 
fSaint warole, scarcely above a whisper. And I have seen a 
laree wolfish animal stadd for hours upon a dry log, on the 
bamc of the river, contemplating the stream, or ganng into 
the air ; once or twice, perhaps, starting suddenly a few paces, 
but then halting as if he had given up the idea ; and his tail 
all the while himging listlessly down, as if indicating that no 
oiterprise cotdd be undertaken on that day. Just like the 
merchant who may be seen in the city, on a bright Sunday 
morning, in dean shirt collar, and with hands thrust into hu 
podcets, loitering slowly down the street, or standing in rumi- 
nating attitude at the comer, pondering carefully every step 
of the morrow's tangled path, or perhaps calculating the 
amount of time lost in Sundays, by the whole world, taken 
individually and ' collectively from Moses's day to the present 
time ; but on the whole, enduring the Sabbath with Christian 
resignation. 

Cbitxcb. — It is a littie singular that the mass should attach 
much importance to the smaS opinions of every-day critics. 
Because a man happens to have the facilities ot publishing his 
views and opinions to the world, though he bs the veriest 
blockhead on earth, his verdict is often of more tiian ordinary 
wei^t amonff men. Indeed, a Johnson could not influence 
some men by ms verbal opinion, to the extent that an ignora- 
mus can influenoe them through *' press and types." The 
«< dignity of print" has a strange effect. Althougn it is but 
one man who speaks, and he may have one hundrea opponents 
who may argue successfully against him, yet they will all fail 
with the public. But let either of them publuk the same 
opinion, and the ore, which was rioh and weighty, becomes 
refined. Common critics, iporeover, are always ready to find 
imperfections, for thus will the public be made acquainted with 
m&r penttratimL In fact, many of them seem to think that 
to entidxe is to find fault ; ** else (they reason^ where is the 
neoessity of criticism ?" It is sidd that any fool can fire a 
house. So can any man critidae a book ; but very few can 
build the one or write the other. Many of the vin^ar-critics 
of the day who haunt the shores of literature, womd utterly 
fail in penning even the preface to a respectable book. It is a 
recorded ana well-known fact that many of our standard 
works were rejected for the want of a publisher, owing to the 
unfavourable opinion of stoUd rule-and-ngure critics ; but when 
they came before the people, who, judgmg from the impulses 
of the heart, are never wrong, how soon was their verdict 
reversed 1 The people are the only true tribunal. They 
MptratOi with the hand of a refiner, the dross from the gold. 


By them genius b preserved, and pretension discarded. 

Kmckerboeker. 

The boxes of the opera, splendid as they are, and splendid 
as the appearance of those in them is, do not breathe a spirit 
of enjoyment. They are rather like the sick wards of luxury 
and idleness, where people of a certain dass are condemned 

to perform the quarantine of fadiicm for the eveoing. 

HazUtL 

Dbcbivbbs — We are bom to deceive or to be deceived. 
In one of these classes we must be numbered ; but our self- 
respect is dependent upon our sdection. The practice of de- 
ception generally secures its own punishment ; for oalloos 
indeed must be that mind which is insensible of its ignominy ! 
But he who has been duped is consdous, even in the very 
moment that he detects the imposition, of his proud superiority 
to one who can stoop to the adoption of so foul ana sorry a 
course. The really good and high-minded, therefiM^ are 
seldom provoked by the discovery of deception ; though the 
cunning and artful resent it, as a humiliating triumph ob^ 
tain'ed over them in their own vocations. 

Wit — Wit is the lightning of the mind, reason the sun- 
shine, and reflection the moonlight ; for as the bright orb of 
night owes its lustre to the sun, so does reflection owe its ex- 
istence to reason. 

Prbmatube Wisdom The premature wisdom of youth 

resembles the forced fhut of our hot-houses ; it looks like tks 
natural production, but has not its flavour or raciness. 

PooB — A term of reproach in E^land, and of pity in 
most other countries. 

Poets and Abtbonomebs. — Poets view nature as a book 
in which they read a lauffuage unknown to common minds, as 
astronomers regard the heavens, and therein discover obfeca 
that escape the vulgar ken. 

Peace of Mind.— Though peace of mind does not oon^ 
stitute happiness, happiness cannot exist without it ; our 
serenity bemg the result of our own exertions, whUe our hap- 
piness is dependent on others : hence the reason why it is so 
rare ; for, on how few can we count ? Our wisdom, there- 
fore, is best shown in cultivating all that leads to the pressr- 
vation of this negative blessing, which, while we possess it 
will prevent us from ever becoming wholly wretched. 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN No. 17. 
Mr Teague, the enigma you fent me, mj honey. 
Must mean, I ooi^ecture, a round bit o* toauej \ 
But what it eui lie. If a regular stopper, 
Unlea it's a ooinage from tome Und of copper ; 
Though your Dean of St Patrick's did not like the ttugi; 
For this very fldr reasoa— 'twas not big enough. 
So here goes a guess— and, in truth, to be plain. 
It's a good honest Penny your honour wiU mane. 
Ah, Geordy, Aill oft hare they tried to disgrace, 
VTith bufiMs and blows, thy right royal old fkoe : 
Let tiiem hammer away tin they're all in a pe^ 
For real solid worth thou'rt the best of the set. 
E'en O'Gonnell must own, though he don't like the mfaiC, 
That thou art the cream of his flourishing rint ! 
As Ibr gold. It flies off like the diaff or the stubble. 
Leaving little behind bit vexation and trouble. 
And that meely4hc*d silver, experience of old < 
Says is only too apt to take wings after gold— 
In fhct, I ne'er found, from the mohur to plaetre. 
That one Und or other went dower or Ihster ; 
Do Just as you like, it seams a thiiv plann'd. 
That one of those vagrants shall ne'er be on hand. 
We well know what wonders a Penny can do, 
What bistroetion and oomftitt a mite will beacow. 
The stores of the world, Its mat and Its Imnbcr. 
Come brighten 'd and polish 'dm eedi penny number. 
The welVepring of knowledge la open to alU- 
The Penny has spread It tiiroogh cotti^ and halL 
So now, my friend Teegue, let the great have the gonea. 
You and Til be oonthit if we've always a Pimrr. 
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CAHIR CASTLE, COUNTY OF TIPPERARY 


To ■ l>r^ portion of oor rexdan it will be •carcel; Decee- 
»rv to Mate, tbst tlia Utile tawn of CiUr i« in m&nj re- 
iptcts tbu moat iaCeresUng of ita liie to be fonnd in the 
province of Monster, we hiid klmoat eud in >U Iretuid ; and 
tliat, though this iDtereet ii to a eonsiderable extent derived 
frain the eitrame beaotj of its litnatioQ end surrounding 
icenerj, it is in an equal dwree attHbat»ble to a rarer qua- 
lity in oar small towns—tbe beautT of its public edifices, and 
the appearance of neatnets, cleai^ess, and comfort, which 
perraiiei it generally, and indicate* the fostering protection 
of tlio noble family U> whom it belongs, and to whom it an- 
ciently gave title. Most of onr small towns reqaire brilliant 
aanshine to giro them eren a semi-cheerful aspect : Caliir 
looks pleasant even on one of our characteristic gloomy days. 
Ai it IB not, howerer, our present purpose tn enter on any 
detailed accoimt of the town itself, but to confine our notice 
to one of its most attractive features— its ancient castle— we 
shall only state that Cahir is a market and post town, in the 
barony of Iffa and OtTa West, county of Tipperary, and is 
situated on the river Suir, at the Junction ut^ the mail-coach 
roads Ivsdjng respevtively from Waterford to LimeHcli:, and 


is aboat elebt 
distance S. W. 

from Cashel, and contains about 3500 inhabitanU. 

The ancient and proper name of this town is Cahir-dtina- 
iascaiiih, or, the circular stone fortress of the fiah-abonndinf 
Dud, or fort ; a name which appears to be taotological, and 
which can only be accountpd for by the supposition that an 
earthen Dun, or fort, bad origin^ly occapied the site on 
which a Cahir, or stone fort, was erecl^ subsequently. 
Examples of names formed in this way, of words ' — '"" 
nearly synonymoas meanings, are very numerous in 1 
as Caialean-diin-ntore, the castle of the great fort, and — 
the Irish name of Cahir CaiUe itself, whidi, after the erec- 
tion of the present building, was called Caititan-^na-cahfraiA- 
dvne-iaicaigh, an appellation in which three diatinct liish 
nanii!<i for military works of different classes and ages are 
combined. 

Be this, howeTer, as it may, it is oertain that a Cahir or 
stone fort occupied the site of the prespnt castle in the most 
remote historic times, as it in minlionpd in the oldest books of 
the Brchon laivs ; and the Pook of I.ecan rfjcordi itq dei 
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struction by Cmrreach, the brother-in-law of Felemy Recht- 
mar, or the Lawgiver, as early as the third century, at which 
time it is stated to have been the residence of a female named 
Badamar. Whether this Cahir was subsequently rebuilt or 
not, does not appear in our histories as far as we haye found ; 
nor haye we been able to discover in any ancient document a 
record of the erection of the present castle. It is stated in- 
deed by Archdall, and from him again by all subsequent Irish 
topographers, that Cahir Castle was erected prior to the year 
1142 by Conor-na-Catharach O'Brien, king of Thomond. 
But this is altogether an error. No castle properly so called 
of this class was erected in Ireland till a later period, and the 
assertion of Conor's having built a castle at Cahir is a mere 
assumption drawn from the cognomen na-Catharaeht or of the 
Cahir or Fort by which he was known, and which we know from 
historical evidences was derived not from this Cahir on the 
Suir, but from a Cahir which he built on an island in Loueh 
Derg, near Killaloe, and which still retains his name. Tne 
true name of the founder of Cahir Castle, and date of its erec- 
tion, must therefore remain undecided till some record is found 
which will determine them ; and in the meantime we can only 
indulge in conjecture as to one or the other. That it owes its 
origin, indeed, to some one of the original Anglo-Norman 
setUers in Ireland, there can be little dom>ty and its high anti- 
quity seems unquestionable. As early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it appears to have been the residence of James Galdie 
for the Anglified^ Butler, son of James, the third Earl of Or- 
mond, by Catherme, daughter of Gerald, Earl of Desmond — 
whose descendant Thomas Butler, ancestor to the present 
Earl of Glengal, was advanced to Uie peerage by letters patent, 
dated at Dublhi the 10th November 1543 (34 Henry VIIL) 
by the title of Baron of Cahir. 

In the subsequent reigns of Elicabetfa and the unfortunate 
Charles I, Cahir Castle appears as a frequent and important 
scene in the melancholy dramas of which Ireland was the 
stage, and its history becomes a portion not only of that of 
our country generally, but even in some degree of that of 
England. 

It will be remembered, that, when by the battle of the 
Blackwater in 1598 the English power in Ireland was reduced 
to the lowest state, and the queen felt it necessary to send 
Robert Devereuz, Earl of Essex, with an army of more than 
20,000 men — ^the largest body, as the Four Masters state, that 
had ever before come into Ireland since the time of Strongbow — 
to subdue the rebels, that unfortunate favourite, neglectful of 
the instructions imperatively given to him that he should pro- 
secute the Ulster rebels, and plant their strongholds with 
garrisons, marched into Munster, where the^ only deed of 
importance he achieved was the taking of Cahir Castle, and 
the forcing of the Lord Cahir and some other disaffected no- 
blemen of Munster to submit, and accept the queen's protec- 
tion. The only favourable result of this misguided enter- 
prise, as Morrison acquaints us, " was the making a great 
prey of the rebels* cattle in those parts ; he cast the terror of 
his forces on the weakest enemies, whom he scattered and con- 
strained to fly into woods and mountains to hide themselves." 
But these weak rebels did not remain long inactive, or exhibit 
weakness in attack ; and the earl's journey back to Dublin 
towards the end of July was marked by a series of disasters 
that sealed his doom; or, as the Four Masters remark, " The 
Irish afterwards were wont to say that it were better for the 
Earl of Essex that he had not undertaken this expedition 
from Dublin to Hy-Conell Gaura, as he had to return back 
from his enterprise without receiving submission or respect 
from the Gerudines, and without having achieved any ex- 
ploit except the taking of Cahir-duna-iasgach." 

The taking of Cahir Castle was not effected without con- 
siderable trouble, though it is stated that Essex's army 
amounted to 7000 foot and 1300 horse. O'Sullivan states 
that the siege was prolonged for ten days, in consequence of 
the Earl of Desmond and Redmond Burke having come to 
its relief; and the Four Masters state in their Annals that 
« the efforts of the earl and his army in taking it were fruit- 
less, until they sent for heavy ordnance to Waterford, by 
which they broke down the nearest side of the fortress, after 
which the castle had to be surrendered to the Earl of Essex 
and the queen." This event occurred on the 30th of May 

As Morrison, hovrever, remarks, the submission of the 
Lord Cahir, Lord Roche, and others, which followed on this 
exploit, were only feigned, as subsequent events proved. 

After th« Mrl's depwrtur^ tb«y eitber opwly joined the rebel 


party again, or secretly combined with them; and on the 
2dd of May in the year following, the Castle of Cahir was 
surprised and taken by the Lord Cahir's brother, and, as 
it was sjud, with his coniuvance. Of this fact the following ac- 
count is given by Sir George Carew io his Pacata Hibemia: — 

" The president being at Toughall in his journey to Cork, 
sent Sir John Dowdall (an ancient captain in Ireland) to 
Cahir Castle, as well to see the same provided of a sufficient 
ward out of Captain George Blunt's company, as to take 
order for the furnishing of them with victuall, munition, and 
other warlike provision ; there he left the eighth or ninth of 
May, a serjeant, with nine-and-twenty soldiers, and aU neces- 
sary provision for two months, who notwithstanding, upon the 
three-and-twentieth of -the same, were surprised by James 
Galdie, alias Butler, brother to the lord of Cahir, and, as it 
was suspected by many pregnant presumptions, not without 
the consent and working of the lord himself, which in after- 
times proved to be true. The careless security of the war- 
ders, together with the treachery of an Irishman who was 
placed sentinel upon the top of the castle, were the causes of 
this surprise. 

« James Galdie had no more in lus company than sixty men, 
and coming to the wall of the bawne of the castle undisco- 
vered, by the help of ladders, and some masons that brake holes 
in some part of the wall where it was weak, got in and entered 
the hall before thepr were perceived. The serjeant, named 
Thomas Quayle, which had tne charge of the castle, made some 
litUe resistance, and was wounded. Three of the warde were 
slaine ; the rest upon promise of their Uves rendered their 
armes and were sent to Clonmell. Of this surprise the lord 
president had notice when he was at Kilmallock, whereupon 
he sent directions for their imprisonment in Clonmell until he 
might have leisure to try the delinquents by a marshals' court 
Upon the fourth day following, James Butler, who took the 
castle, wrote a large letter to the president, to excuse himself 
of his traitorly act, wherdn there were not so many Imes as 
lies, and virritten by the underhand working of the lord of 
Cahir his brother, they conceiring it to be the next way to 
have the casUe restored to the baron." 

Cahir Castle was, however, restored to the government in 
a few months after, as detailed in the following diaracteristie 
manner by Sir George Carew : — 

*' Towards the latter end of this month of August, the lord 
deputy writing to the president about some other occasions, 
it nleased him to remember Cahir Castle (which was lost as 
before you have heard), signifying that he much desired to 
have that castle recovered n*om the rebels, Uie rather because 
the great ordnance, or cannon, and a culverin being left there 
by tne Earl of Essex, were now possessed by the rebels. Tois 
item from the lord deputy spurred on the president vrithout 
further delay to take order therein, and therefore presently 
by his letters sent for the lord of Cahir to repair unto him, 
who (as before youjiave heard^ was vehemently suspected tu 
have some hand both in the taking and keeping thereof. The 
Baron of Cahir being come, the council persui^ed him to deal 
with James Butler (nicknamed James Galdie) his brother, 
about the redelivering thereof to her Majesty's use ; but his 
answer was, that so little interest had he in his brother, as 
the meanest follower in all his country might prevail more 
with him than himself (for he 'vas unwilling to have the castle 
regained by the state, except it might again be left wholly to 
him, as it was before the first winning thereof) ; which the pre- 
sident surmising, told him, that if it might speedily be yielded 
up unto him, he would become an humble suitor to the lord 
deputy (in his behalf) for the repossessing thereof ; otherwise 
he would presentiy march with his whole army into those 
parts, and taking the same by force, he would ruin and rase 
It to the very foundation, and this he bound with no small pro- 
testations. Hereupon Justice Comerford being dispatched 
away with the lora of Cahir, they prevailed so far with 
young Butier, that the castle, upon the twenty-ninth following, 
was delivered to the state, as also all the munitions, and the 
great ordnance conveyed to Clonmell, and f^om tiience to 
Waterford." 

Notwithstanding these imputed crimes of the Lord Cahir, 
and the open treason of his brother, he received tiie qneen*s 
pardon by patent, dated the 27th day of May 1601, and died 
in possession of his castle and estates in January 1628. His 
brother James Galdie, however, lived to take his share in the 
troables that followed in 1641, and suffered accordingly. 

From these stories of violence and treachery we turn with 

ple«8we to recerd % fact ef «k pe«ceful ehwracteri in which 
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Cahir Castle appears as a scene of hospitality and splendid re- 
yelry. This occurred in 1626» when the Lord Depnty Falkland, 
in making a tonr of Ireland, after residing a considerable time 
at the £^1 of Ormond's castle at Camck-on-Soir, in some 
time ttfter came to the lord of Cahir, and was entertained by 
him in'his castle with the greatest splendour. 

But if these old walls hM tongues, they could probably tell 
us of many scenes of a different character from that we haye 
iost namited, and of which one lias been dimly preseryed in 
history. Immediately after the death of Thomas, the fourth 
Lord Cahir, in 1628, as already stated, his property haying 
passed to his onl^ daughter and heir Margaret, who was 
married to her kinsman Edmund Butler, the fourth Lord 
Dunboyne, the latter, while residing in this castle with his 
wife, slew in it, or murdered, perhans, would be the more cor- 
rect word, Mr James Prendergast, tne owner of Newcastle, for 
which he was confined a prisoner in the Castle of Dublin ; and 
his Mi^'esty haying granted a commission on the 4th of June 
in that year, constituting the Lord Aung^er high steward 
of Ireland for the trial of his lordship, he was tried by his 
peers accordingly, but acquitted, fifteen peers yoting him in- 
nocent, and one, the celebrated Lord Dockwra, yoting him 
guilty. 

During the troubles which followed on the rebellion of 1641, 
f Cahir Castle was taken for the Parliament, by surrender, in 
the beginning of August 1647 by Lord Inchiauin ; and it was 
aj^ain taken in February 1650 b^ Cromwell himself, the ear- 
nson reoeirinr honourable conditions. The reputation which 
the castle had at this period as a place of strength will ap- 
pear from the account of its surrender as g^yen in the manu- 
scripts of IAt Cliffe, secretary to General Ireton, published by 
Bonase. After obsenr ing that Cromwell did not deem it prudent 
to attempt the taking of Clonmel till towards summer, he adds, 
that he " drew his army before a yery considerable castle, 
called Cahir Castle, not yery far from Clonmel, a place then 
possessed by one Captain Biathews, who was but a little before 
married to the Lady Cahir, and had in it a considerable num- 
ber of men to defend it ; the general drew his men before it, 
and for the better terror in the ousiness, brought some cannon 
with him likewise, there being a great report of the strength 
of the place, and a story told the general, that the Earl of 
Essex, in Queen Elizabeth's time, lay seyen or eight weeks 
before it, and could not take it. He was notwithstanding then 
resolved to attempt the taking of it, and in order thereunto 
sent them this thundering summons : — 

' Sir — Having brought the army and my cannon near this 
nlacc, according to my usual manner in summoning places, 
1 thought fit to offer you terms honourable for soldiers, that 
you may march away with your baggaee, arms, and colours, 
free from injuries or yiolence ; but if I be, notwithstanding, 
necessitated to bend my cannon upon you, you must expect 
what is usual in such cases. To avoid olooa, this is offered 
to you by Your servant, 

O. Cbouwell. 

For the Goyemor at Cahir Castle, 
24th February 1649' (1650.) 

** Notyrithstanding the strength of the place, andthennsea- 
sonablenees of the time of the year, this summons struck such 
a terror in the garrison, that tJie same day the governor. Cap- 
tain Mathews, immediately came to the general and agreed 
for the surrender,"— &c. 

It was well for Captain George Mathews, or Mathew, as the 
name is now generally written, and his garrison too, that he 
had not the hot-headedness of an Irishman, or he would pro- 
bably have set this *' thundering summons" at defiance, and 
Cahir Castle would not only have shared the fate of most Irish 
fortresses at that period, but, what would have been a far 
greater loss, the Apostle of Temperance, who has done as 
much to regenerate the people of Ireland as Cromwell did to 
destroy them, would in all human probability never haye existed. 

But we are exceeding the limits assigned to us, and can 
only add a few words ofeeneral description. Cahir Castle is 
built upon a low rugged island of limestone^ which divides 
the water of the Suir, and which is connected by a bridge 
with the two banks of the river. It is of considerable extent, 
but irregular outline, conse^ent upon its adaptation to the form 
and broken surface of its insular site, and consists of a great 
square keep, surrounded by extensive outworks, forming an 
outer and an inner ballium, with a small court-yard between 
the two ; these outworks being flanked by seven towers, four 
of which are circular, and three of larger sise, iquaro. From 


a very interesting and accurate bird's-eye view of the castle, 
as besieged by the Earl of Essex, given in the Pacata Hibemia, 
we find, that notwithstanding its great aee, and all the 
vicissitudes and storms it has suffered, it stiU presents, verr 
nearly, the same appearance as it did at that period ; and 
from the praiseworthy care in its preservation of its present 
lord, it is likely to endure as a beautiful historical monument 
for ages longer. P. 

IRISH MUSICIANS OF THE LAST CENTUBY, 

8TOBT 07 DOCTOB COOAN. 

In this grave cigar-smoking age of ours, in which Irishmcii 
exhibit so little of the love of fun and merriment^the drol- 
leries and escapades which distinguished them in preoedinff 
ages — it is a pleasant thing to us septagenarians to look ba<£ 
occasionally to our youthful days, and call up from the store- 
house of our memories the merry men whom and whose 
merry freaks we were either famihar with, or at least had 
heard of or seen. One of these oboioe spirits is just now 

E resent with us in our mind's eye, and we are certain that we 
ave only to mention his name, to bring him equally before a 
g^eat number of our Dublin readers. We mean the late 
musical doctor, John Cogan. There, now, Dublin readers, 
some thousands of you at least have the man before you, 
though many of you are unfortunately too young to have 
heard his exquisitely delicate and expressive hancb on the 
piano, extemporising with matchless felicity upon Garryowen 
or some other melody of Old Ireland ; or participated in his 
playful and always inoffensive merriment and good humour. 
Even the youngest of you, however, must surely remember the 
little man — little indeed in size, but every inch of him a gen« 
tleman, who but a few years since might be occasionally seen 
taking an airing, when the sun shone on him, in Sa<^ville 
Street, sometimes leaning on Us servant's arm, and at others 
driven in his pony-phaeton, which his prudence in youth had 
enabled him to secure for his days of feebleness and old age. 
That pleasant intellectual countenance, bright and playful as 
Us own music even to the last, has disappeared from amount 
us ; but the memory of such a man should not be allowedfto 
die, and we will therefore, while in the vein, devote a columa 
of our Journal to a sketch of one of the many incidents re- 
membered of his long life, as illustrative in some degree not 
only of his character, but also of that of society in Dublin 
during the last century. 

From what we have already stated, it will have appeared 
that Doctor Cogan was not omy great as a musical performer, 
but also as a p^ormer in innocent wa|^gery . It would indeed 
have been difficult to determine in whum performance he most 
excelled, or whether he most loved his music or his joke. 
He was not only a good theorist, but loved a bit of hamumy 
intensely, and a laughing chorus was his prime delight. These 
he would often accompany or direct as occasion required, to 
heighten the pleasures of a musical treat, when he rarely ne- 
glected a happy opportunity of introducing some vivace move- 
ment of his own composing, providect he could previously pre- 
pare a score of good fellows capable of performing effectively 
the several parts assigned them in it, which among his apt 
compeers was rarely a difficult task. A lover of good cheer 
and nospttality, which he both gave as well as partook of 
with a true Irish spirit, it was a settled point with the Doctor 
that brother professors should at all times live in harmony 
yrith each other, and receive brotherly encouragement ; nor 
were such feelings of an exclusively national character, but ex- 
tended equally to foreigners coming to Ireland, who, if at all 
known to fame, were sure of receiving a friendly and eead 
mile faihe reception at his hands. If, it is true, he could on 
such occasions indulge a little innocent joke, by playing off 
a specimen of Irish counterpoint at the expense of such 
visitors, it was so much the more agreeable to him, as in the 
following instance of the concerted movement which he eot up 
to do honour to the celebrated violinist Pinto, who visited 
our city about sixty years since. But before we detail the 
circumstances attendant on this reception, it is necessary that 
we should tell our worthy readers someUiing of the person 
who was selected by the Doctor to play a leading part — the 
principal fiddle — on the occasion ; ana the more particularly as 
ids name is unknown to the great majority of the present 
generation, and almost forgotten by the few who may still 
survive him. 

The person we allude to was Robert Meekins, or, as he was 
familiarly called, ** Bob," a yiolinist of great tavern-playing 
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notoriety in his day. Like his brother professors, the harpers of 
the last century, of whom Mr Bunting has given us such cha- 
racteristic anecdotes, Bob was a thoroughly Irish musician in 
erery sense of the word ; and though, as we believe, he had never 
travelled out of Dublin, his native city, few were found to equal 
him on his instrument either in tone, execution, or expression 
of feeling. From the earliest period of his musical studies, how- 
ever, he had indulged in a wild and extemporaneous mode of 
practice, which proved most injurious to his professional career 
m after life, and unfortunately for him, being moreover 
an inveterate hater of dry study. Bob more frequently 
wetted his whistle than he rosined his bow. Under the in- 
fluence of such had practice he became at last incurably vicious, 
and rarely kept within reasonable bounds, either in the way 
of drinking or fiddle-playing. Indeed, whatever command 
poor Bob retained over his instrument, he had none over him- 
self. Leader after leader sought to curb him in his wild ex- 
travagances of style, in the vain hope of diverting his great 
natural musical powers into legitimate courses ; but Bob 
would never be led, and as to driving him, that was found to 
be equally impracticable. He would go his own way, and no 
other. He would read concerted music, not as it was intended, 
but as he thought it should be. His passion for obligatoea was 
nncouquerable, and he rarely amved at an ad libitum that he 
did not avail himself of it with a vengeance ; and thus, while 
his brother musicians were attending to the pauses, perfectly 
content with the single note before them, an impromptu 
cadence would be heard meandering through a chord, telling 
of Bob's wanderings, and he the while so absorbed as to be 
equally heedless or the elbow-punchings of his neighbours, 
the authority of his leader, or the intentions of the composer. 
No composer indeed came up to his fancy — entirely ; some- 
thing w.a8 always wanting, and his fingers were ever upon 
the alert to supply that something whioi was not set down 
for him : and should a remonstrance come from the leader, 
it but too frequently produced a presto movement on the part 
of Bob, leaving a vacancy in the orchestra to be filled up as 
it might, at the shortest possible notice. Vain of his powers, 
and scorning restraint, his kicks against ordiestralrule oecame 
beyond all l^aring, and so he was himself at last kicked out 
from all decent musical society. Thus finding himself alone, he 
naturally turned solo player, and became one of the lions of 
Dublin, drawing nightly crowds to the taverns he frequented, 
where he could indulge his love for flights of fancy to his 
heart's content. But, unfortunately for him, in this new 
sphere he was enabled by the liberal contributions of his ad- 
mirers to indulge also without restraint that more fatal passion 
for drink which had proved his bane through life, leading 
him step by step, as usual with such reckless characters, to 
an untimely and degraded grave. It is generally believed 
that poor Uob Meekins died from the effects of intemperance 
m some wretched doorway in an alley of our city. 

Such, then, was the person selected by Doctor Cogan to 
perform a principal part in the little musical drama which hei 
nad prepared for the reception of the great foreign violinist 
of the day, and the place chosen for its performance was the 
once celebrated hotel or tavern callea the Pigeon-house, 
which at that period was the common resort for the meetings 
or departures of friends to or from England by the Holyhead 
packets. Thither accordingly the Doctor and his musical 
companions repaired, to await the ejcpected arrival of the 
Signer, and ordered dinner with the determination that he 
should be their g^est. It is not necessary to dilate upon the 
reception given to the brother professor, or to particularise all 
the good things that were said, sung, and eaten upon the occa- 
sion. It is sufficient to say that every thing passed off in true 
Hibernian style, to the astonishment as well as gratification of 
Pinto, who was delighted to find himself surrounded by so 
many new and warm-hearted friends, each keeping up the 
tide of merriment by a rapid circulation of the oottle amid 
the joyous flow of song, jest, and laugh. But where was Bob 
all this time ? He was placed in an adjoining passage await- 
ing a silent signal, and being primed for action, was impatient 
for the moment of attack upon the excitable nerves of the de- 
lighted Italian. This signal was at length given, and so effec- 
tually arranged were the parts given to each of the Doctor's 
apt pupils, that as the souI-thriTling tones of Bob's violin vi- 
brated through the room, it seemed to produce no other effect 
upon their ears than a soito voce expression of displeasure, or 
forzando of horror. All this seemed quite spontaneous, and 
was at the same time so judiciously managed as to allow the 
instrument to predominate over the voices, and ti^aiB enable 


the practised ear of Pinto to discover in the invisible minstrel 
a master spirit — ^nor did the well-timed creteendo of " Turn 
the scrapii^; villain out," " Curse the noisy blackguard,*' &c 
&c. arrive at its climax, until Bob's varied and expressive exe- 
cution had completely bewildered the poor Signer with amaze- 
ment. To him, indeed, the scene was one as unusual as it was 
unexpected ; and when silence was somewhat restored, he 
eagerly asked in his broken English whence the tones had 
come ; and truly ludicrous l^ere uie varied expressions of the 
Italian's intellectual countenance on being assured by the 
Doctor and his assistants that the performer who had so en- 
raptured him was a rascally itinerant fiddler, who gained a 
precarious livelihood by scraping at taverns. The eroct may 
easily be imagined. The Signer insisted upon seeing him ; 
and when Bob s whisky face and tattered habiliments became 
visible, Pinto sat fixed in mute bewilderment, conjuring up in 
his excited imagination the apparition of a Meekins at the 
comer of every street; and the success of the Doctor's 
joke was complete, when the poor Italian, with a forlorn and 
chopfallen visage, was heard to mutter, " Lit-el fid-el~ 
lit-el fid-el — ^you call — if dis lit-el fidel, me go back, me no 
use!" 

A simultaneous burst of laughter was the response to these 
hurried and broken accents of surprise and diagrin. But 
enough was effected, and in quick compassion for poor Pinto s 
feelings, he was at once maae to understand the whole con- 
trivance, on which he laughed as loudly as any of the merry 
Irish group around him. Phe scene of joyousness was kept up 
till an earuf hour, during which Meekins occasionally revelled 
in the music of his own dear land, to the increased delight 
not only of the Signer, but of all present on the occasion. 


THE INQUIRY. 

Tell me, ye winged winds. 

That round my pathway roar. 
Do ye not know lome spot 

'Where mortals weep no more ? 
Some lone and pleasant dell. 

Some valley in Ihe west. 
Where, free from toil and pain. 

The weary soul may rest ? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low. 
And ^h'd for pity as it answered *' No !" 

Tell me, thou mighty deep. 

Whose billows round me play, 
Knowest thou some fkvour'd spot. 

Some island far away. 
Where weary man may find 

The bliss for which he sighs ? 
Where sorrow never lives. 
And friendship never dies? 
The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopp'd for a while, and sigh'd. to answer *' No !* 

And thou, serenest moon. 

That, with such holy face. 
Dost look upon tlie earth 

Asleep in night's embrace. 
Tell me, in all thy round 

Hast thou not seen some spot. 
Where miserable man 

Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud, the moon withdrew in woe. 
And a voice, sweet, but sad, responded ** No !** 

Tell me, my secret soul, 

O ! tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place 

From sorrow, sin, and death ? 
Is there no happy spot 

Where mortals may be bless 'd — 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest ? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given. 
Waved their bright wiiig«,and whisper d, " Yes ! in Heaven !' 
'Mackay** Poems. 
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ON THE SUBJUGATION OF ANIMALS 
BY MEANS OF CHARMS, INCANTATIONS, AND DRUGS. 

Second Article. 

8ERFENT-CHAR0IINO AS PRACTISED BT THE 

JUGGLERS OF ASIA. 

Ih mj last paper I eDdeavoured to furnish my readers with a 
description of serpent^charming, as at present practised by 
the jugglers of Egypt, Arabia, and India. I now come to a 
review of the opinions «naintained respecting this mysterious 
art, and the secret on which it depends, by some of the most 
eminent philosophers who have turned their attention to the 
sn^ect. 

These opinions are as various as they are numerous, no 
two individuals who have written upon the practice agreeing 
in any one particular, save only their determination to regard 
the whole affair as an imposture — the snake-charmers as 
clever and designing cheats, and all who believed in the reality 
of their performances, as silly dupes. I shall merely advert 
to some of the most striking of these suppositions, and then 
proceed to an investigation of their merits, ere advancing my 
olm theory on the subject. 

Many travellers who have written on the practice of ser- 
pent-charming have declared it as their conviction that the 
process is based in deception, that is, that the serpents charmed 
forth from holes ace by no means wild creatures, who really 
and naturally inhabit those recesses, but animals which have 
been previously tamed, their poisonous fangs extracted, and 
placed there by the juggler or an accomplice, in order to the 
performance of his pretended miracle. Amongst the most 
prominent of these objectors are to be found the Abbe Dubois 
and the traveller Denon ; and the latter author even goes so 
far as to affirm that the secret of thb Psylli was a niece of 
nonsense that he might easilv have discovered had he oeen so 
disposed. A precious traveller truly ! to have had it in his 
power to discover a secret that a hundred naturalists would 
have given their very eyes to become acquainted with, and 
yet to neglect taking the necessary trouble. Ah, Monsieur 
Benon, bow you do remind me of the witty fable of the fox 
«id the sour grapes 1 The Abbe Dubois, though equally 
sceptical, does not venture to handle this mysterious subject 
quite 8o cavalierly as Denon. He sa^s that the Psylli per- 
form various tricks with serpents, which, though apparently 
terrible, are not very dangerous, as they always take the pre- 
caution to have the fangs previously removea, and to have 
with them the venomous vesicle extracted. He likewise in- 
forms us that they are supposed to have the power of charming 
those dangerous reptiles, and of commanding them to ap- 
proach and surrender themselves at the sound of music ; and 
oe quotes the passages of scripture to which I referred in my 
preceding article, as confirmatory of the authenticity of the 

Sractice ; yet he will not admit that even this mass of evi- 
ence will convince that the charmer's art is aught but an im- 
posture. '* Without dwelling," says he, " on the literal accuracy 
of this striking passage of Holy Scripture, I may confidently 
affirm that; the skill which the Indian pretenders to enchant- 
ment claim in this particular, is rank imposture. The trick 
consists in placing a snake, peviously tamed and accustomed 
to music, in some remote place, and they manage it so that in 
appearine accidentally to approach that place, and beginning 
to play, me snake comes forward at the wonted sounds. When 
they enter into an agreement with any simpleton who fancies 
that hia house is infested with serpents — a notion which they 
sometimes contrive to infuse into his brain — they cunningly in- 
troduce some tame snakes into some crevice of his house, 
whidb oome to their master as soon as he sounds his musical 
call. The chuckling enchanter then instautlv whips up the 
serpent, claps it into his basket, pockets his kjc, and, all the 
whue dioubtless laughing in his sleeve, goes to some other 
house, to renew his offers of assistance to similar dupes." 

As to the idea that the snakes are previously deprived of 
their fangs, and that the jufi^glers secure themselves against 
all danger of being injured by the regular dancing snakes 
that they carry about with them in baskets, a single anecdote 
related by Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, will I think suf- 
fice to combat and refute it. Not having the book by me 
while I write, I hope my readers will excuse any slight dis- 
crepancies which they may detect on a reference to my autho- 
rity. Forbes states that on the cessation of the music the 
reptiles lapse into a sort of lethargy, and appear motionless. 
It is, however, he adds, necessary that they should be imitie- 
(Uately covered up in the baskets, as otherwise they may 


sprine upon and wound the spectators ; and he informs us 
that fatal accidents frequently occur from inattention to this 
precaution. Amongst his drawings is that of a Cobra de 
Capella, which, under the magic i^uence of a professed ser- 
pent-charmer's music, danced before him for an hour upon 
his table while he painted it, and during that period he repeat- 
edly handled it and carefiilly examined the structure of its 
head, hood, and jaws, and inspected minutely the variety and 
extreme beauty of its spots. The following day an upper 
servant of his rushed into his apartment, and cried out tnat 
he was a fortunate, a most fortunate man, doubtless under the 
immediate protection of the Prophet — that his devotions had 
proved acceptable, and sundry other expressions, totally in- 
comprehensible to Forbes, who inquired his meaning. The 
man then related that he had just heen in the bazaar, where 
he had seen the same juggler who had entertained him the 
day preceding, performing before a crowd of people, who, as 
was usual on such occasions, formed a circle around the ope- 
rator, seated on the ground. At the close of the performance, 
the reptile, whether infuriated from the music ceasing too 
suddenly, or from some other cause not to be explained, darted 
amongst the spectators, and seizing a young woman by the 
throat, inflicted a wound of which she died in about an hour. 
Here was proof positive that the extraction of the serpent s 
fangs was thougnt by no means essential to training him to 
his performance. 

So much for the idea that the dancing snakes are always 
deprived of their fangs — now as to the reality of the cir- 
cumstance of the wild serpents being drawn forth from their 
holes by the charmer's pipe, and not being tamed animals 
placed in those holes for tne express purpose of deception. 

Perhaps the best refutation of this idea that I can adduce, 
will be found in a highly interesting account I received lately 
from a friend resident for many years in India, and who di- 
rected a more than ordinary degree of attention to snake- 
charmers and their feats ; nay, not merely to them, but to 
every other description of magical rites, of which no land 
now furnishes so many wonder-working adepts as India, not 
even Egypt. 

He told me of men who would sow a seed of corn in a 
flower-pot, and by sundry mysterious incantations cause it to 
sprout, grow up, throw off leaves, bud, produce grain, and 
npen, all within the space of an hour. He told me of men 
who wotdd turn an empty liamper upside down, and produce 
from thence shawls, jewels, strings of beads, muslin turbans, 
and, in short, any article the spectators chose to demand. He 
told me many other singular and wondrous stories ; but, 
what at present is of more immediate importance, he gave 
me a singular account of serpent-charming. - 1 need not reca- 
pitulate its details, as they precisely resemble those quoted in 
a former article : I need only observe, that he assured me he had 
examined the subject too dosely, and had taken too many pre- 
cautions to prevent the possibility of fraud, to admit or its 
being, in any one instance, practised upon him. He had 
sent a distance of fifty miles up the country for a snake- 
catcher, and had set him to work in a spot entirely unknown 
to all as the place he had selected, until he conducted tlicm 
and the juggler thither ; and he had dozens of times scon 
the reptiles drawn from their retreats by the sounds of the 
flute or fife, which they evidently derived extreme pleasure 
from hearing. It was my friend's opinion that the chief agent 
in the operation of serpent-charming was music; the ani- 
mals positively delighted in the sound of the soft instruments 
employed by the performers, and were by its influence lulled 
into a sort of pleasurable trance whenever the exciting cause 
was put in operation. 

My friend once sat beneath the shade of a spreading tree, 
and was amusing himself with his flageolet, an instrument on 
which he performed with much skill ; he had not been thus 
employed above an hour, when a native, happening to come 
up the approach to his residence, suddenly started, and be- 
gan muttering prayers as fast as he was able. My friend 
could scarcely refrain from laughing at this singular exhibi- 
tion, being entirely ignorant of its cause, and was about to 
rise up, when the stranger called out to him to remain where 
ho was, and keep playing upon his instrument if he valued 
his life, for that imminent danger threatened him. This an- 
nouncement, instead of producing the desired effect, only 
confirmed my friend in the supposition that the strango llindob 
was some mad fakir, who, half knave and half crazy, was 
endeavouring to play upon his feelings, as he so frequently 
and succciibfully aid upon those of his silly countrymen. Ho 
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accordingly sprang to his feet ; but what his consternation 
was, yon, reader, may ind^e. As he rose, a prodiffions Cobra 
de Capclla presented itself to his astonished and affHghted 
gaze, hanging by its tail from the tree, its gleaming eyes and 
hooded head not more than two feet from his own ! For a 
moment he felt as it were fascinated, rooted to the spot; 
but in a second afterwards, terror acted in her more legiti- 
mate manner: he sprang several paces backward, and running 
to the house, procured assistance, on which he again sallied 
forth, accompanied by several natives, who by their cries 
and hooting succeeded in inducing the snake to beat a retreat. 
He was watched, however, in his departure, and traced to a 
hole ; a guard was placed over it, and that too of Europeans, 
so that no confederacy could exist. A snake-catcher was 

Erocured from a distance of ten miles ; he approached the 
ole, played upon his instrument, and at length the reptile 
crawled fortli, and was captured and secured in the usuiU 
manner. 

I think that even this brief and hurried account must have 
compelled my readers to cast from their minds all notion of 
the snakes being laid in the proper places by the jugglers be- 
forehand, as preparatory to a performance, as I have shown 
in the instances above mentioned that no such thing could 
have been done. And the idea of the creature's having; been 
previously rendered harmless, is also overturned by the cir- 
cumstance of the Cobra de Capella, handled one day with 
impunity by Forbes, having on the following morning bitten 
a young woman, who died of the effects of the poison within 
an hour. I trust, then, that I have brought you to admit 
that the art of snake-charming is a genuine art, whether 
simple or not remains to be proved when the true secret shall 
have been found out ; and that the professors of this secret 
are not impostors, at least not in this particular, but at the 
very least as respectable characters as the rat-catchers of 
our native country, who, my readers are of course aware, 
pretend likewise to possess the secret of charminc^ and en- 
ticing rats from any place. In my next paper I shall conclude 
this subject of charming, and endeavour to explain some of 
the modes by which various animals are thus seauced. 

H. D. R. 


KNOWLEDGE AND IGNORANCE.— No. L 

BOUI.DER8. 

1h using the above terms, let it not be supposed that I mean 
to imply by the one a perfect knowledge, or a knowledge of 
everythmg, and by the other a perfect ignorance, or a total 
want of any knowledge. Either of sucn conditions of the 
mind is incompatible with human organization; the one, a 
perfect knowledge, belongs alone to an order of intelligence 
infinitely excelling that of man ; and the other, a perfect ig- 
norance, must be sought for in creatures so far below him as 
to possess no intelligence. The idiot is not witiiout percep- 
tion and knowledge, though of an imperfect and irregular 
kind. The dog knows its master, recognizes and obeys his 
voice. The horse knows and traces, after years of absence, 
the road he had once been accustomed to travel ; and even 
reptiles and fishes acquire a knowledge of persons, of times, 
and of things ; all this being independent of that range of in- 
telligences which has been given to every creature for the 
preservation of its own existence, and for ensuring the conti- 
nuance of its species. The terms Knowlede^e and Ignorance 
are used, then, in a comparative sense, bemg, according to 
circumstances, convertible one inte the other. What, for in- 
stance, is knowledge at one time, becomes ignorance at an- 
other ; and the man who seems wise to those who know less 

than he does, seems equally foolish to those who know more 

a strong reason surely why no one, however gifted he may 
to himself appear, should despise his less eifled brethren. 
Mounted he may indeed be on a hill so high that he can 
discern objects m the distance which are hidden from the 
more humble plodders of the plain below, and yet his own 
horizon be proportionately limited when compared to that 
of others who have climbed the still higher mountain above 
him. Can we not all bring home to our minds this va- 
rying value of our acquirements at successive periods of 
our fives ? and are we not sometimes surprised to reflect that 
some problem was once difficult, or some fact obscure, 
which IS now as familiar to our understandings as the daylight 
to our eyes ? We have, in short, as regards these particular 
objects, passed from the night of ignorance into the day of 


knowledge. And as with the same individual, and even with 
whole classes of individuals, at different epodis, so is it with 
different individuals at the same time : one person holding 
in his hand the dim taper of ignorance, sees by its flickering 
and ill-directed light tne object of his examination, distorted 
by partial and shining shadows — just as some timid traveUer 
on a dusky night sees in each waving bush, as to his alanned 
ima^nation it grows to a portentous size, or assumes t 
fearful form, some aerial phuitom, or some terrestrial mon- 
ster. The other, raising the bright lamp of Imowledge, dis- 
pels at once by its clear and steady light, uncertainty, and 
sees the object as it is. 

So many indeed are the practical illustrations of the different 
manner in which the same object is viewed by knowledge and 
by ignorance, that it is difficult to make a first choice. All 
around us there are objects, the nature and qualities of which 
are known to the few, unknown to the many, and hence either 
overlooked or misunderstood by the latter, studied and under- 
stood by the former. Each portion, however minute, of oar 
own body, and of that of every otiier organic being, has m 
it wherewithal to exercise the ingenuity and reflection of th« 
wisest ; and yet how many thousands live and die without 
having even desired much less sought after such knowledge! 
Nor is the inorganic world less fruitful in subjects of inquiry, 
nor less neglected. The ploughman " whistles as he goes for 
want of thought,*' not because nature has failed to spread 
around him mexhaustible food for thought, but because his 
mind has not been trained to think. By each movement of 
his ploughshare, page after page, as it were, is opened to his 
view of new and interesting matter — and yet he sees before 
him nothing but silent and unmeaning clods. By eadi move- 
ment of his foot he disturbs those pebbles which, speechless 
to him because he questions not, return to the interrogations 
of knowledge wond6r-stirring answers, when asked, 

1. Of what they are composed? 

2. Whence they came ? 

3. And how they came ? 

For the present we shall pass over these more humble whis- 
perers of tnings curious and strange, and turn to those mas- 
sive fragments of rocks which, far removed from tiieir origi- 
nal site, are now scattered either singly or in groups over a 
large portion of the earth's surface, resting sometimes on 
the slopes of hills composed of materials totidly different from 
their own, seen sometimes on the sand and eravd of extensive 
plains, and distant from the mountains of which they were 
once a part, sometimes from one to three hundred miles : they are 
Boulders. Can we not picture to ourselves, in that remote 
period of our island's history when forest and morass occu- 
pied the place of its bogs, and when the winds sighed orer 
comparative desolation, an ancient inhabitant, imbued with 
nature's living poetry, pausing before one of those grey 
lichen-covered masses which had withstood the warrings of 
the elements for perhaps thousands of years, and, as the awe 
of the surrounding solitude came like a charm over his soul, 
gaziufi; with growing veneration at the venerable rock? 
— to him it would appear as if cast down fh>m heaven, or 
planted where it now stands by some supernatural or giant 
hand. What spot, then, more fitted for the simple worship of 
nature's child ? — what temple, what altar more suited to Ms 
simple rites ? 

A rock such as we have here described may have been 
found supported in part by lesser fragments, or such sup- 
ports may have beon introduced by partial excavations 
under favourable projections of its surface; and in either 
case, the superfluous earth, sand, or stones under and about 
it, being removed, this ancient monument of the operations of 
Nature would henceforth become an instrument in the wor- 
ship of Nature's God — a Cromlech ! 

^ Whether, however, this be, or not, a correct view of the ori- 
ginal impulse which led to the selection of these giant stones, 
or of the purpose to which they were applied, it is for our 
antiquarian friends to decide. Suffice it here to add, that 
the transportation of such hu?e masses from their native beds, 
by the power of man or of giants, was at such a remote 
epoch, and under the circumstances of the country, impossi- 
ble ; nor will I stop to inquire whether a work so mighty was 
performed by spirits light as air. 

Let us^ turn to the consideration of the phenomenon of Boul- 
ders, as it has appeared to the eye of science. And perhaps 
there are no two facts which place it in so stron? a light, and 
embrace so fully the reasonings founded upon it, as the dis- 
persion of blocks of the granite and other rocks of Sweden over 
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a large portion of Northern Europe, the boulders, either sinely 
or in clusters, being disposed in long parallel lines or trainees, 
for upwards of two hundred miles from the mountains of 
Scanmnavia, to which, by identity of mineral composition, 
they haye been traced, although separated from them by the 
Baltic Sea ; and the occurrence of boulders of alpine granite 
resting on the secondary rocks of the Jura chain, between 
which and the Alps are situated the deep yalley of the Rhone, 
the Lakes of Greneya and Neufchatel, tne distance travelled 
by the boulders being sixty miles. Saussure, struck by the 
spectacle of clusters of these trarments so far remoyed from any 
rock resembling them, dedard that they looked as if rained 
down from heayen ; a sentence strikingly expressive of the 
difficulties whieh attend on an explanation of their occorrence. 
De Luc rightly speaks of such travelled masses of stone as 
being *'one of the most important of geological monuments, 
since they offer a rigorous criterion of the different systems 
concerning the revolutions which have happened on our 
globe;'* and in describing the vidnity of Cuxnaven, situated 
at the extremity of the Bremen country, which lying between 
the Gulfs of the Elbe and Weser, is as it were a peninsula, 
be cites the very forcible example ^t affords of a vast 
abundance of bomders at a distance of more than two hun- 
dred miles from the Scandinavian chain, the outlet, itself sixty 
miles wide, of the Baltic, forming part of the intervening 
space. 

At the time of De Luc's visit to Cuxhaven (1797), a dike 
was constructing to secure the port from the violence of the 
sea, and the plan of employing blocks for this purpose was 
suggested by the quantiW which were scattered over all the 
nei^bouriiag country. From the vicinity alone of Homburg, 
an inland town between the ports of Stade and Harborg, 
600 lasts of blocks, amounting to 240,000 quintals, or 23,679 
tons, had at that time been Drought and consumed in the 
dike, which, with the thickness necessary to resist the utmost 
impetuontj of the waves, and a height of about e^ht feet, 
already extended three leagues to the westward of the town. 
The country in which these accumulations of erratic boulders 
had taken place, is an expanse of sand covered with heath, 
except where broken by cultivated patches around the scat- 
terea villages, the surface being undulated by hills com- 
posed either of sand or of heaps of boulders. De Luo adds, 
*' that he travelled ten miles without perceiving in the whole 
horizon any house, or even a hovel, or a single tree" — deso- 
late and dreary indeed to the eye of painter or poet, yet rich 
in all the elements of sublimity to the eye of the geologist. 

It is quite unnecessary to adduce other and less impo- 
sing examples from Great Britain and Ireland of similar facts, 
the (Ufficulties of explanation beinff fuUv embraced by those 
selected. How have the^ been brought to their present 
places? is then the question mentally asked, as well by the 
teamed as the unlearned. 

Saussure, oelebrated for his examination of the Alps, ima- 
gined a g^eat debacle and retreat of the sea from the strata that 
had been formed, as he supposed, by chemical precipitations; 
and to the violent rush of tiie vast current he ascribed the ex- 
cavation of the valleys, and the transport of immense masses 
of stones fi'om the central chain of the Alps, beyond the pr^ 
cincts of those mountains, to the Jura. Here, then, the exca- 
vation of the valleys of the Alps, and the transport of the 
boulders* are considered results of one great catastrophe, by 
which the bottom of the sea became hard dry land, its waters 
descending into huge abysses which had burst open around the 
Alps. The phenomenon of Boulders is general in a large 
portion of the northern hemisphere ; the explanation however is 
local and hence insufficient; whilst the philosopher's machinery, 
of hug^e abysses, like the peasant's giant, is Dom of necessity, 
not deduced from experience. i 

Others, and even yet they are many, attribute the trans- 
port of both gravel and boulders to the Noachian deluge, 
which ia their great geological catastrophe. The application, 
how^e^ver^ of that great historical event to such physical agen- 
ciesy is beset with great difficulties. The words of scripture 
do not support, but rather oppose, the notion of a huge wave 
rising' in tne north to a great height, then rushing southwards 
over the dry land, and rooting up or sweeping before it, by 
hydrostatic pressure, fragments of the earth's crust. Nor 
are faets^ more in accordimce with that notion — the boulders 
of Scandinavia were moved from north to south — ^the boulders of 
the Alps from south to north, passing over the Jura mountains 
into Franchcomte — the stratification of many of the heaps 
of sand and graveU-the position of tiie boulders generftlly on 


the surface, whether of rocks, of sand, or of gravel-.-and the 
vallevs, lakes, and seas now lying in the line of movement, 
which, if existing before the catastrophe, must have been filled 
up before the boulders could have travelled farther, if formed 
alter, must have required the action of a second catastrophe 
of equal violence for their formation. And if, which is more 
in accordance with scripture, we consider the waters rising 
from the surrounding seas over the dry land, and then sun- 
pose them urged on with immense velocity, the effect would 
oe a heavinff up and morine' forward of fragments from the 
lower land, by which the surface of the higher would be partly 
covered and protected; and at the return of the waters to their 
ancient beds, these fragments would be swept dff, and carried 
back the same way they came. Neither, then, tiie words of 
scripture, nor the facts themselves, require us to seek in the 
Noadiian deluge for an explanation of these phenomena. 
Another theory, still adhered to by many modem geologists, 
is, the action of submarine currents, at a time when the pre- 
sent drv land had only in part emerged from the sea. This 
theory has the advantage of dealing with bodies of diminished 
gravity, in consequence of thdr immersion in a fluid, and conse- 
quently of having to provide for the movement of weights less 
by one-half or one-third than they would have been in air. In 
conjunction with the theory of raised beaches, it explains 
many of the phenomena of accumulations of sand and gravel, « 
but not all. And as regards the transport of boulders, it 
fails ; the great size and an^ar form of some — their occur- 
rence at various levels, resting on various strata — sometimes 
connected with, and sometimes unconnected with sand or 
gravel — their position frequently on the top of heaps and 
ridges of gravel, being facts in seemin|^ opposition to such 
an explanation, even were it conceded tnat all the depres- 
sions now existing on the line of travel, as lakes and seas and 
valleys, were scooped out subseauentlv to their transport. 

The geological system of the illustrious Hutton assumed as 
an essential principle, that as the present continents and dry 
land were once the bottom of tne ocean, and have been 
formed, either in greater part or entirely, of fragments of 
pre-existing continents now submerged, so is the work of de- 
struction and renewal still continuing, the substance of our pre- 
sent dry land being loosened, abraded, or worn down by meteoric 
agencies, and carried by torrents and rivers to the ocean, to 
be there by currents distributed over the bottom of the sea, 
and by internal heat consolidated into new strata, which 
in time will be elevated into new continents and islands. To 
apply this theory in the case of the Jura boulders, Playfair 
assigned their transport to an epoch anterior to the forma- 
tion or excavation of the deep valleys and lakes which would 
now form an insurmountable obstacle to such transport, and 
thus obtained a greatlv inclined plane, extending from the 
summit of the Alps to tne Jura, on which to trundle the frag- 
ments gradually downwards, bv aid of the numerous streams 
and torrents descending from the higher to the lower ground. 
But as this theory would, as thus implied, premise uiat the 
land had been raised above the sea-level prior to the trans- 
port of the boulders, no means of effecting the great excava- 
tions, including the Lakes of Geneva and Neufchatel, which are 
supposed to have been formed subsequently, are left, except the 
slow erosive action of rains, frost, torrents, and such-like agents 
— means which few will consider adequate to the desired object ; 
and hence the explanation of Playfair, resting solely on a bold 
hypothesis, must be rejected. As most of the preceding 
theories referred to the usually rounded condition of the e^ra- 
nite boulders (many boulders of other rocks are angular), 
as an evidence of movement through the agency of water, 
De Luc, preparatory to the promulgation of his own theory, 
thought it expedient to show that blocks of granite, even as they 
stand tranquilly braving the storms, are graduailv weathered 
into a rounded form. Ho thus cites the sranite of Darmstadt 
as an example : — '* Here I found a striking example of the 
manner in which blocks and even rocks of granite are 
rounded by the decomposition of the angles of their masses. 
I perceived it first in some angular pieces that had been de- 
tached and lay at the foot of the rock, surrounded with rub- 
bish ; for, on giving them a strong blow with an iron at the 
end of my stick, the angles fell o£^ detaching themselves with 
a concave surface on their inner side; and I thus produced 
roimded blocks, exactly resembling those which I tiad seen 
scattered on the plains. This spherical concretionary struc- 
ture has been noticed in the granite of Dublin and Down, and 
is common in trap rocks. Having smoothed away this diffi- 
culty, De Luo tftcks on the bouldors as a corollary to his th9m 
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ory of subsidences. Immense masses of strata, substdinfi" into 
hage caverns or hollows beneath them, fragments m the 
lower strata were broken off and blown upwards by the force 
of the pent-up air and gases rushing through the cracks of 
the sinidng strata, the weight of which continued more and 
more to compress them, so that the boulders of M. De Luc came 
from below, and not from aboye. This is also a gratuitous 
hvpothesis ; and as the localities of many boulders exhibit no 
signs of such subsidences and explosions, it has obtained few 
if any adherents. So far, then, it would appear that philo- 
so^rers, though armed with all the powers or mind inyigora- 
ted by study and sharpened by research, have fought in vain 
against the difficulties which hke a rampart fence m this rug- 

fed problem. For a moment they have appeared illumined 
y the light of knowledge, and have then sunk into the dark- 
ness of Ignorance. But though philosophy may yield, she 
never will despair. And now, having marshalled new forces for 
the combat, we shall see her, with brighter hopes and pro- 
spects, again renew the assault. To the consideration, there- 
fore, of a widely different class of explanations, I shall proceed 
to direct attention in a second paper. J. £. P. 


Intellectuality of Animals Father Bougoant, a 

Jesuit, was placed in confinement by his superior in the 
* College of La Fleche, near Paris, for what he had written on 
the subject of the intellectuality of animals. His views, if 
not orthodox, were certainly curious and amusing, and there 
is a sprightliness in his mode of treatinj^ the subject, grace- 
ful at least in the Frenchman, if not contormable to the divine. 
The following observations, extracted from that section of 
his work which treats of the language of beasts, may amuse 
the reader : — " Our first observation upon the language of 
beasts is, that it does not extend beyond the necessaries of 
life. However, let us not impose upon ourselves with regard 
to this point. To take things right, the language of beasts 
appears so limited to us only with relation to our own ; how- 
ever, it is sufficient to beasts, and more would be of no service 
to them. Were it not to be wished that ours, at least in 
some respects, were limited too ? If beasts should hear us 
converse, prate, lie, slander, and rave, would they have cause 
to envy us the use we make of speech ? They have not our 
privileges, but in recompense they have not our failings. 
Birds sing, they say ; but this is a mistake. Birds do not 
sin|;, but speak. "Vhiat we take for singing is no more than 
their natural language. Do the magpie, the jay, the raven, 
the owl, and the duck, sing ? What makes us believe that 
thejr sing is their beautiful voice. Thus, liie Hottentots in 
Africa seem to cluck like turkey-cocks, though it be the 
natural accent of their language ; and thus several nations 
seem to us to sing, when they indeed speak. Birds, if you 
will, sing in the same sense, but they sing not for singing's 
sake, as we fancy they do. Their singing is always an in- 
tended speech ; and it is comical enough that there should be 
thus in the world so numerous a nation which never speak 
otherwise but tunably and musically. But, in short, what do 
these birds say? The question should be proposed to 
Apollonius Tyaneus, who boasted of understandmg their 
language. As for me, who am no diviner, I can give you no 
more than probable conjectures. Let us take for our example 
the magpie, which is so great a chatterer. It is easy to per- 
ceive that her discourses or songs are varied. She lowers or 
raises hor voice, hastens or protracts the measure, lengthens 
or shortens her chit-chat ; and these evidently are so many 
different sentences. Now, following the rule I have Ifdd down, 
that the knowledge, desires, wants, and of course the expres- 
sions of beasts, are confined to what is useful or necessary 
for their preservation, methinks nothing is more easy than at 
first, and in general, to understand the meaning of these dif- 
ferent phrases." — Dublin University Magazine. 

Atmosphekic Resistance on Railways. — In Dr Lard- 
ner's third lecture on railways at Manchester, he detailed a 
variety of experiments ma^e in order to ascertain the 
source of resistance. " He found that an enlarged temporary 
frontage constructed with boards, of probably double the 
magnitude of the ordinary front of the train, caused an in- 
crease of resistance so trifling and insignificant as to be en- 
tirely unworthy of account in practice. Seeing that the source 
of resistance, so far as the air was concerned, was not to be 
ascribed to the form or magnitude of the front, it next oc- 
curred to him to inquire whether it might not arise from the 
general magnitude of the train front ends, top and all. An 


experiment was made to test this. A train of waggons was 
prepared with temporary sides and ends, so as to represent, 
for all practical purposes, a train of carriages, which was 
moved from the summit of a series of inclmed planes, by 
gravity, till it was brought to rest ; it was next moved down 
with the high sides and ends laid flat on the platform of the 
waggons, and the result was very remarkable. The whole 
frontage of the latter, indudmg the wheels and every thing, 
a complete transverse section of the waggons, measured Si 
feet square, and with the sides and ends up, so as to present 
a cross section, it amounted to nearly 48 square feet. The 
uniform velocity attained on a plane of 1 m 177, without 
the sides up, was nearly 23 miles an hour ; whereas, with the 
sides up, It was only 17 miles an hour ; so that, as the re- 
sistance would be in proportion to the square of ihe velodty, 
other things being the same, there would be a very consider- 
able difference, due to that difference of velocity. Then, at 
the foot of the second plane, while the sides were down, an 
undiminished velocity remained of 19^ miles an hour, whereas, 
with the sides up, it was reduced to 8^ miles an hour ; so 
that a very extensive difference was produced. They would 
see at once that this was a very decisive experiment to prove 
that the great source of resistance was to be found m the 
bulk, and not the mere section or the form, whether of the 
front or the back- of a train ; but simply in the general bulk 
of the body carried through the air. It was very likely to 
arise from the successive displacements of a quantity of the 
atmosphere equal to the bulk of the body ; or still more pro- 
bably, from the fact of the extensive sides of the train ; and 
indeed there was little doubt that the magnitude of the sides 
had a very material influence ; for if they consider what is 
going on m the body of air extending frt)m either side of a 
train of coaches, they would soon see what a mechanieal 
power must be exercised upon it. Thus, when a train is 
moving rapidly, the moving power had not only to pull the 
train on, but it had to drag a succession of columns of air, 
at different velocities, one outside the other, to a considerable 
extent outside the train; and it did more, for it overcame 
their friction one upon the other ; for as these oolnnms of air 
were at different velocities, the one would be rubbing against 
the other ; and all this the moving power had to encounter. 
This would go far to explun the great magnitude of resistance 
found, and its entire oiscordanoe with any thing previously 
suspected." 

Gilding of Metals bt Electro-Chbhical Actxon.-M. 
de la Rive has succeeded in gilding metals by means of this pow- 
erful action. His method is as follows : he pours a solution of 
chloride of eold (obtained by dissolving gold in a mixture 
of nitric and muriatic add) as neutral as possible and very 
dilute, into a cylindrical bag made of bladder ; he then plnng» 
the bag into a glass vessel containing very slightly acidulated 
water ; the metal to be gilded is .immersed in the solution of 
gold, and communicates by means of metallic wire with a 
plate of zinc, which is placed in the acidulated water. The 
process may be varied, if the operator pleases, by placing the 
acidulated water and zinc in the bag, and the solution of gold 
with the metal to be gilded in the glass vessel. In the conrM 
of about a minute, the metal may be withdrawn, and wiped 
with a piece of linen ; when rubbed briskly with the cloth, it 
will be found to be slightly gilded. After two or three similar 
immersions the gilding will be sufficiently thick to liable the 

operator to terminate toe process. — Athenetum, [By re^> 

nng to the article on the Electrotype which appei^ed in No. 
20 of the Irish Penny Journal, the reader will be enabled 
clearly to understand the mode in which the gold is separated 
from the acid, which holds it in solution, and torcei, or at- 
tracted, to deposit ite particles upon the metallic surface ; the 
solution of gold bearing in this case a precisely similar rela- 
tion to the metal plate, as the solution of copper in the other.] 

Definition op Cherub — A lady (married of <H)urse) 
was once troubled with a squalling brat, whom she always 
addressed as " my cherub." Upon being asked why she gave 
it that appellation, she replied—" Because that it is derived 
from cherubim, and the Bible says, * the chernbims continually 
do cry.' " 
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BABRACK BBmaB AND THE HILITAB7 QATE, DUBLIN. 


Taottas our own good metropolii U confeuedlj one of tlie 
moM ftodent rides in the empire, vet there are &w towns of 
tnj itoponvux eLther in EdkIuhI, Scotland, or Ireland, ^at 
lutve »a little appearance of old ige ; we hare indeed a couple 
of TenerBble cathedrals, which ia more, we beliere, tlian any 
other citj in her MajestT'a donunions, except London, can 
boast of 1 and we have a few insignificant remains of monas- 
tic edifices, bat hid in obacnre situations, where tbej are onlj 
known to lealons antiquaries : — with the exception of these, 
however, we hate nothmg that h&s not a modem look, though 
too often a tattered one : nor is there, we believe, a single house 
within our Circular Boad tliat lias seen two hundreid jeara. 
Onr bridges and other public edifices in lihe manner are all 
modern — spedmens of mushroom architectural oristocracT — 
Ter7 dignified and impoaiug, no doubt, in their aspect, but witli- 
out an; hallowing assudationi connected with remote times 
to malie ns respect them. 
■■ is owing, perhaps, ' 


these circumstances that w 


alwBja had a pleaaure in seeing the old-looking bridge and 
gaten-a; whkh form the aabj ect of our prefixed muatrUioii — 


we saj old-looking, for in reality neither is very old ; but the; 
haie an antique appearance about them which prevents 
US from thinking our «it; a mere creation of vesterdaj. 
They are verj pictoreaqne also, and contrast well with tbe 
other bridge scenes along our quays, which, though i 
splendid and architectural, are aa jet 


thongh mo 

r-looking ai 


Though Barrack Bridge, or, aa it is more popnlarly called, 
nloodv Brieve, is now t^ oldest of the eight bridges which 
span the Liffey within our city, its antiqaitj ia no earlier than 
the close of the seventeenlh ceotury ; and jet this very bridge 
is the second structure of the land erected in Dublin, as pre- 
tIodsIj to its construction there was but one bridze — li^ 
Bridge, as it was called, connecting Bridge- street with Church. 
atreet — acroaa the Llffej. Aod this fact is alone tullldent t« 
prove the advance ia prosperity and the arts of civilised life 
which Dublin bos made within a period of little more than a 
century. 

Barrack Bridge was originally constructed of wood, and 
wae erected in IS70i and iU popular hum of Bloody Bridge 
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was derived, as Harris the historian states, from the following 
oircnnutanoe, which oconrred in the year after. The appren- 
tices of Dublin havine assembled themselves riotously together 
with an intention to break down the bridge, it became neces- 
sary to call out the military to defeat tiieir object, when 
twenty of the rioters were seized, and committed to the 
Castle. It happened, however, afterwards, that as a guard 
of soldiers were ooQveyin^ tltese young men to the Bridewell, 
they were rescued by their fellows, and in the fray four of 
them were slain ; " nrom which accident it took the name of 
Bloody Bridge." In a short time afterwards, this wooden 
structure gave place to the stone bridge we now see, which is 
of unadorned ^aracter, and consists of four semicircular 
arches. Its rude and antique appearance, however, harmo- 
nises well with the military gateway placed at its south- 
western extremity, on the road leading to the Royal Hospital 
at Rilmainham. This gateway, whi(£ was designed by the 
late eminent architect, ^ancis Johnston, Esq. P.H.H.A., and 
erected for government, under his superintendence, in 1811, 
consists of a square tower, having smaller square towers pro- 
jecting from three of its angles, and a circular one of greater 
diameter and altitude at its fourth or north-eastern angle. 
The object for which this gateway tower was erected, as 
well as the period of its erection, is indicated bv escutcheons 
on its east and west sides, bearing the arms of the Duke of 
Richmond and the Earl of Harrington, the lord-lieutenant 
and the commander of the forces of uie time. A similar shield 
on Its north side facing the river, sculptured with the ar- 
morial bearings of the family of Johnston, indicates the name 
of its architect ; and it is worthy of mention as a charac- 
teristic of Uie love for posthumous fame of Mr Johnston, 
that this tablet was not known to exist till within a few yei^rs 
back, and after he had himself paid the debt of nature ; having 
been eoncealed from view by a box of wood fastened against 
it, and which was suffered to remain — a strange mystery to 
the curious observer — ^till it fell off from decay. F* 


ON TOT IMPORTANCE OF ATTBVPINa TO TW 

QUALITIES OF S^ED, 

▲HD THq COKPITION OF THB SOIL m THB pOWINa 

SEASON. 

BT H ABTIN POTLB. 

Amono the common Irish fiumers, indifference to the quality 
of all seeds is still remarkable. Even in respect to wheat, 
that most valuable grain, stupidity and carelessness are ob- 
servable, though the loss sustained in consequence, both in 
the quantity and ovality of the produce, is very great. It is 
no doubt principally owmg to the superiority of climate that 
wheat and other com crops grown in the midland counties of 
England are so far superior to our grain productions ; but 
much of the excellence which we perceive is attributable to the 
care taken in changing seed, and using (hat only whic^ is 
reaUy good. An English fanx^er will send his waggon # con- 
siderable distance for the seed which will best answer for his 
land, and he is willing to pay an advanced price for it, as he 
knows that his advantajepe will be proportional. 

We do not import m>m the principal wheat counties of 
England a sufficient (quantity of seed: degeneracy rapidly 
takes place in the quahty of that which we do sow of iqiported 
grain, and on that account a regular and fte(}uent change is 
necessary, and by the more economical distribution of this, 
the difference between the prices of home-grown and im- 
ported seed would be scarcely felt. Not that I would recoin- 
mend, except in some of our most calcareous inle^d counties, 
those white varieties which flourish ip Kent, or Suffolk, or 
Buckinghamshire, but the hardier red Lammas Jcinds wjiich 
succeea witii us in general, but which reoui^e frequent re- 
newal, else they become thick skinned and dark coloured, i^nd 
consequently of inferior value to the miller. By substitut- 
ing the drift system for the broad-cast in fit seasons, ^d 
on land perfectly suited to it, one pi^rt in four, certainly one 
in five, is saved, even by those who sow in the narrowest pos- 
sible drills, and thickly. 

I sha^ detail the mode by which the land is prepared for 
sowing, ^nd the process of sowing, in Buckinghamshire, on 
clover ley, the most troublesome for the purpose : — 

Farm-yard manure being spread upon the surface, whee) 
ploughs drawn by three powerful horses are set to work to 
ploueh the land in the usual British way. In wide lands or 
%GUa»h ift^r tiie 9od luy» been tw^ed i^ laid f^t wi angl^ 


of forty-five degrees, the seed is sometimes t|ien sown and 
harrowed down. But the neatest farmers, instead of sowing 
at this stage of the work, employ a compressing implement 
formed of two parallel metal wheels at one end of an axle, 
and very close to each other, and a guide wheel of the same 
diameter at the other end. The interior rims of the com- 
pressing wheels (or rollers) are four inches wide, and nearly 
tondi each other ; the octerior surfaoes ase narrowed to two 
inches ; these wheels sink into the earth at the jxmctions of 
the furrow slices, and by pressing down the grassy edges, 
and forming perfect grooves at the intervals of seven or nine 
inches, the seed may be sown with extreme exactness, and 
without the loss of a single grain, and at a uniform depth. But 
though the seed is frequently sown with the preparation just 
stated, the practice of the neatest and most judicious fanners 
is to harrow down these drills after the rollers have formed 
and completed them, and then to sow with the Suffolk drill- 
machine in the f^^e and pulverized surface. This implement 
forms and sows several shallow drills at each bouting, and 
with perfect precision ; the experienced eye of the man who 
follows in the rear, enabling him in an instant to perceive any 
possible irregularity in the movement of the hoppers and dis- 
tribution of the seed. 

The g^eat advantage derived from the action of these com- 
pressing wheels is, that the grassy edges of the furrow slices 
are prevented altogether from yegetating by the depth to 
whipn they are removed ft'om tho surface, and that the pres- 
sure of the nortions into which the rollers sink, is far more 
effective ^na consolidating than if an ordinary oroad roller 
were to pass over the entire area. In preparing any loose 
fallow land for vetches, these oompressing rollers are very 
serviceable. By following two ploughs, and in the same 
tr$|cks, the ploughing and the perfect formation of the drilU 
by pressure are accomplished in the same spaoe of time, the 
two wheels obviously describing double tde number of fur- 
fOWS described by each plough in tiie same period. 

In ^eavy clay soils this compression vi at least unnecessary, 
i^^d in stony land drilling is difficult and nnadvlai^ble, but m 
light open soils t|ie iMlvanti^ea of this system 9^ considerable. 
The proper season for sowing is ulso i^ point of great con- 
sideration, both as regards the economy of seed of any kind, 
and the productiveness of the eron. 

Some people labour to effect taeir seed-sowing on a parti- 
cular day or week without other calculations, and are quite 
satisfied that aU is well if the seed is in the ground at tibe 
precise time which they have unpointed for the purpose. Now, 
any rule as to time alone is especially absurd is our variable 
climate s even in the midland counties of England, where ex- 
treme vicissitudes of weikther are less frequent, it Is injudi- 
cious to fix any certain rule as to tl)e exi^t tim^ ft>r commit- 
ting the various sorts of com to the ground. Experience has 
taught those who hi^ve considered ute subject, ihi^ K 19 im- 
wise to Jbrce a season. For example, the coddle pf OoU^ber 
is considered in Buckinghamshire to be the best time for sow- 
ing wheat ; but the earth at that time may be so dry (md 
actually was so in the past year) m to be more fit for oarley 
than wheat ; or it may then be so wet as to be equally unfit for 
the reception of the seed. In either case the judicious farmer 
waits for the correct season, which experience has taught 
"vrill have a corresponding harvest. 

After a wet cold summer the Ught dry soils of that county 
being firm and consolidated, it is perhaps desirable to sow 
wh^t at a yery early period of the autumn ; and af^r a hot 
dry summer, when the land is in a contrary condition, it 
would be better to wait for the autumnal rains to obtain a 
firm seed bed. Again, with barley oq the same soil, the first 
of April is considered a good time; but the farmer who 
should persist in sowiiij^ iust then in spite of the weather or 
the unprepared state pf the land, would be a fool indeed, and 
would discover the effect of his blunder in the shortness of 
his crop. It is true that the superstitions of the ancients 
^hicik so ridiculously influenced the affairs of husbandry, have 
long since ceased to be regarded. No one in these days 
would think it expedient to steep his seed in tlie juice of wild 
cucumbers ; nor to bring it into contact wiU^ the horns of an 
ox, for luck; nor to cover the seed basket with tt^e skin of a 
hyiena, to keep off by its odour the attacks of vermin; nor 
to sprinkle corn before sowing with water in yirhich stags* 
horns or crabs had been immersed; nor to mix powdered 
cypress leaves through the seed — though pickles and solutions 
for destroying insects are not to be despised. Neither are 
thepUmetary inflniences novr much respect^ i jQt tbere ar9 
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many foolish old fturmers Who attach no little importance to 
the state of the moon, the diirk nights in Norember being a 
favonrite season, without the really important considerations 
that the earth and the weather are in an appropriate and 
congenial state. 

I have stated that the drills formed by the Suffolk drill- 
machine are yery shallow ; they are tnerely sufficient to af- 
ford abont an inch of covering to the grain ; bnt I have been 
assured by the best judges that the natural tendency of the 
cereal grains to strike their fibres is such that a heayy corer- 
ing is unnecessary. Our national opinion is in fayour of a 
heavy covering, and our wheat especially is actually imbedded 
deeply in the ground with aplough. 

The practice in Great Britain universally is to Jiai^ow in 
the grain. The same practice is universally prevalent in 
France, where the land is left roughly harrowed (in the case 
of winter wheatj, in order that the mouldering of the clods 
in spring may afford a kind of earthing to the plants, and pre- 
vent the running together of the earth in the wet winter 
months, as is too frequent on tenacious soils too finely har- 
rowed. 

It is not very long since the advantage of compressing the 
soil, for wheat in particular, was discovered in Buckingham- 
shire, by the accidental circumstance of a roller (which had 
been used for some different purpose) having been drawn in a 
zig-zag direction across a wheat field. The plants tillered 
better, looked far more vigorous during their advance to ma- 
turity, and yielded a far better return on the part of the field 
80 distinguished by the course of the rollers, which soon after 
became a favourite implement in the culture of grain crops. 

There is no doubt that all seeds are frequently sown with 
wasteful prodigality, because they are cheap or indifferent in 
quality. Bow much better then is it to have those of superior 
quality, tbough at a higher price, and to encourage the distri- 
bution of them in the soil by a careful mode of sowing ! 

Grains of com of superior excellence are frequently select- 
ed with great care, as by Colonel le Contour, in Jersey, and 
then sown with a dibble in seedling beds. The plants thus 
carefully treated tiller surprisingly, and produce a(}cordingly ; 
after two or three seasons, a fine variety, or a renovation of 
some previously established one, Is obtained, and the seed is 
anxiously sought for. 

Do any of our farmers ever dream of going through their 
com fields in harvest, and thus obtain choice seeds ? And yet 
what is there to prevent success in this respect? A poor 
farmer who cannot afford to purchase celebrated varieties at 
a high cost, may become his own seedsman, by care and assi- 
duity, in an incredibly short time. Let some of our readers 
make the desired experiments for their own sakes. 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 


On the Theory of Susp«iiaion Bridgei« with lome account of their early 
history. By Mr G. F. FoaoBAM. Read at the Scientific Society, March 
)i, 1640. 

Suspension Bridges appear to be of very andent origin : 
travellers have discovetea their existence in South America, 
in China, in Thibet, and in the Indian peninsula. They are 
most fre<raently met with in mountainous regions, and being 
suspended across a deep ravine, or an impetuous torrent, per- 
mit the passage of the traveller where the construction of any 
other kind of oridge would be entirely impracticable. Hum- 
boldt informs us that in South America there are numerous 
bridges of this kind formed of ropes made from the fibrous 
parts of the roots of the American agavey {Agave America^ 
na). These ropes, which are three or four inches in diame- 
ter, are attached on each bank to a clumsy framework com- 
posed of the trunk of the Schinus moUe ; where, however, the 
Danks are flat and low, this framework raises the bridge so 
much above the ^ound as t6 prevent^it from being accessible. 
To remedy this mconvenience, steps or ladders are in these 
cases placed at each extremity of the bridge, by ascending 
which all who wish to pass over readilv reach the roadway. 
The roadway is formed by covering the ropes transversely 
with small cylindrical pieces of bamboo. The bridge of Pe- 
nipe erected cner the Chamboo is described as being 120 feet 
long and 8 feet broad, but there are others which have much 
larger dimensions. A bridge of this kind will generally re- 
main in good condition 20 or 25 years, though some or the 
ropes re<|uire renewing every 8 or 10 years. It is worthy of 
remark, as evincing the hign antiauity of these structures, 
that they are known to have existed in South America long 


prior to the arrival of Europeans. The utility of these bridges 
m mountainous countries is placed in a striking point of view 
by the fact mentioned by Humboldt, of a permanent commu* 
mcation having been established between Quito and Lima, bt 
means of a rope bridge of extraordinary tength, after 40,0(DO£ 
had been expended in a fruitless attempt to build a stone 
bridge over a torrent which rushes from the Cordilleras or 
the Andes. Over this bridge of ropes, which is erected neat 
Santa, travellers with loaded mules can pass in safety. 

But suspension bridges composed of stronger and more dti- 
rable materials than the twisted fibres and tendrils of plants^ 
are found to exist in these remote and semi-barbarous regions ; 
in Thibet, as well as in China, many troii suspension bridges 
have been discovered, and it is no improbable conjecture tnat 
in countries so little known and visited by Eilropeans, others 
may exist, of which we have as yet received no accounts. The 
most remarkable bridge of this kind of which we have any 
knowledge in Thibet, is the bridge of Chuka-cha^zum, 
stretched over the Tehintchieu river, and situated about 18 
miles from Murichom. Turner, in his Embassy to the Court 
of Thibet, says, " Only one horse is admitted to go over it 
at a time : it swings as you tread upon it, re-acting at the 
same time with a force that impels yon every step you take to 
quicken your pace. It may be necessary to say, in explana- 
tion of its construction, that on the five chains which support 
the platform, are placed several layers of strong coarse mats 
of bamboo, loosely put down, so as to play with the swing 
of the bridge ; and that a fence on each side contributes to 
the security of the passenger." The date of the erection of 
this bridge is unknown to uie Inhabitants of the country, and 
they even ascribe to it a fabulous origin. The length of this 
bridge appears to be about 150 feet. 

Turner describes in the following terms a bridge for foot 
passengers of an extraordinary construction. '* It was com- 
posed of two chains stretched parallel to each other across 
the river, distant four feet fr^m each other, and on either 
side resting upon a pile of stones, raised upon each bank 
about eight feet high ; they were carried down with an easy 
."(lope and buried in the rock, where, beidg fastened round a 
large stone, they were confined by a quantity of broken rock 
heaped upon them. A plank about eight inches broad hung 
longitudinally suspendea across the river by means of roots and 
creepers wound over the chains with a slackness sufiicient to 
allow the centre to sink to the depth of four feet below the 
chains. This bridge, called Selo-cha-zam, Treasured, from 
one side of the water to the other, 70 feet. The creepers 
are changed annually, and the plailks are all loose ; so that if 
the creepers give way in any part, they can be removed, and 
the particular part repaired without disturbing the whole." 

mimerous suspension bridges fortiied of iron chains exist 
also In China ; and though the acootints which travellers have 
transmitted respecting them are less detailed and explicit 
than would have been desirable, descriptions of two of them 
have been frimished, which are sufiiciently minute and intel- 
ligible to excite considerable interest.- The first to which I 
rd^er is contained in Kircher's China Illustrata. The follow- 
ing is a translation of the author's words : '* In the province 
of Junnan, over a valley of great depth, and thfough which a 
torrent of water mns with great force and rapidity, a bridge 
is to be seen, sud to have been built by the Emperor Mingus, 
of the family of the Hamse, in the year of Christ 615, not con- 
structed of brickwork, or of blocks of stone cemented to- 
gether, but of chains of beaten iron and hooks, so secured to 
rings from both sides of the chasm, that it forms a bridge by 
planks placed upon them. There are 20 chains, each of 
which is 20 perches or 900 palms in length. When many 
persons pass over together, the bridge vibrates to and fro, 
affecting them with horror and giddiness, lest whilst passing 
it should be struck with ruin. It is impossible to admire su^ 
ficiently the dexterity of the architect Sinensius, who had the 
hardihood to attempt a work so arduous, and so conducive to 
the convenience of tfavelling." Another suspension bridge 
in this country is described in the 6th vol. of the " Hlstoire 
Generale des Voyages." The following is a translation : 
'' The famous Iron Bridge (such is the name given to it) at 
Quay-Chen, on the road to Tun- Nan (Junnan ?^ is the work 
of an ancient Chinese general. On the banks or the Pan-Ho, 
a torrent of inconsiderable breadth, but of great depth, a 
large gateway has been formed between two massive pillars, 
6 or 7 feet broad, and from 17 to 18 feet in height. From 
the two pillars of the east depend four chains attached to 
large rings, which extend to the two pUlaars of the wast, and 
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wbioh being c(»iiieoted together by smaller obaiiu, assume 
fai some measure the appearance of a net. On this bridge of 
chains a number of yer^ thick planks have been placed, some 
means of connecting which, have been adopted in order to ob- 
tain a continuous platform ; but as a racant space still re- 
mains between thu platform and the gateways and pillars, on 
aooonnt of the ounre assumed by the chains, especially when 
loaded, this defect has been remedied by the aid of planking 
•opported on trusses or consoles. On each side of this plank- 
ing small pilasters of wood have been erected, which support 
a roof of the same material, the two extremities of wnich 
rest on the pillars that stand on the banks of the river. " The 
writer proceeds to remark, that " the Chinese have made se- 
▼eral other bridges in imitation of this. One, on the river 
Kin-cha-Hyang, in the ancient canton of Lo-Lo, which be- 
longs to the prorince of Tun-Nan, is particularly known. 
In the province of Se-Chuen there are one or two others, 
wUdi are sustained only by ropes ; but though of an incon- 
siderable siae, they are so unsteady and so little to be trusted 
that they cannot be crossed without sensations of fear." 

While our attention is directed to early accounts and to 
the origin of suspension bridges, it may be proper to remark, 
that alUiough, as we have seen, the inhabitants of the moua- 
tainous districts of South America, or the wild and barbarous 
regions of Thibet, appear to have been well acquainted with 
the purposes for whicn these structures are best adapted, and 
to have practised their construction from the most remote 
ages, neither Uie Greeks, the Romans, nor the Egyptians, 
according to all we know of those nations, had any knowledge 
of their uses or properties, or ever employed them as a means 
for crossing a nver, or other natural impediment. It is not, 
thereforeTtrom these celebrated nations of antiquity that the 
engineer has derived his first hints for the construction of 
suspension bridges, but from those rude and unpolished 
people, the results of whose ingenuity have just been de- 
scribed. 

But it will now be interesting to inquire how far we can 
trace back the antiquity of suspension bridges in more civi- 
lixed countries — on the Continent, in the British Isles, and in 
the United States of America. Scamozsi speaks of suspen- 
sion bridges existing in Europe in the berinmng of the seven- 
teenth century, but it is very questionable if he employed that 
term to desienate the same structure to which it is now ap- 
^ied ; and this is rendered the more improbable, fis no such 
Dfidges are now in CKistence, and other writers are totally 
■Qent upon the subject. It does not appear, then, that sus- 
pension bridges of other than recent erection have existed on 
the Continent, and in England the oldest of which we have 
any account has not been constructed more than a century. 
The first suspension bridge in the United States was erected 
in the year 1796. In England the oldest bridg^e of the kind 
is believed to have been the Windi Chain Bri(i^e, suspended 
over Uie Tees, and thus forming a communication between 
the counties of Durham and York. Mr Stevenson (Edin- 
borfffa Philosophical Journal) expresses his regret at not hav- 
ing oeen able to learn the precise date of the erection of this 
bridge ; £rom good authority, however, he concludes it to be 
about the year 1741. It may also be mentioned here, that 
at Carrio-a-rede, near Ballintoy, in Ireland, there is a rope 
bridge, which in 1800 was reported to have been in use longer 
than the present generation coidd remember. 

In the years 1816 and 1617, some wire suspension bridges 
were executed in Scotland, and, thoueh not of great extent, 
are the first example of this species of bridge architecture in 
Great Britain. As, however, roll descriptions of these brid^ 
are to be met with else^ere, it will not be necessary to notice 
them further. 

In 1818, Mr Telford was consulted b^ government as to 
the practicability of erecting a suspension bridge over the 
Menai Strait, and was commission^ to prepare a design, if 
upon an examination of the localities he found the project 
feasible. Having accordingly surveyed the spot, he was led 
to propose the construction of a suspension bridge near Ban- 
gor Ferry, and in 1819 an act was obtained, authorising the 
erection of the bridge, a sum of money having been previously 
Toted by Parliament for thatpurpose. This structure, which 
will always be reffarded as a monument of the en^eeriuf 
abilities of Telfora, was commenced in August 1819, and 
opened to the public on the 90th January 1826, having occu- 
pied six and a half years in its erection. The Union Bridge 
across the Tweed was designed and executed by Captain 
Brown, and was the first bar chain bridge of considerable size 


that was completed in this country. It was commenced in 
August 1819, and finished in the month of July 1820. After 
the completion of the Menai Bridge, bridges on the suspension 
principle began to be universallv adopted throughout Mrope ; 
but it was not till iron wires had been proved to be more Rmi 
than bars of a greater thickness that these bridges received 
their most extensive ^iplications. Since 1821, Messrs Sequin 
have constructed more than fifty wire bridges in VnDoe with 
the most complete success. The wire suspension bridge at 
Freybur^, in Switzerland, the largest in the world, was erec- 
ted by Mens. Challey, and depends across the valley of the 
Sarine. It was commenced in 1831, and thrown open to the 
public in 1834. A suspension bridge has also been erected at 
Montrose, the size of which is scarcely inferior to that of the 
Menai Bndge. At Clifton a very large suspension bridge is 
now in progress of erection b^ Mr Brunei, and a suspension 
bridge of 1600 feet in length is about to be erected over the 
Danube, between Pest and Offen, the design for which is the 
production of Mr W. Tiemey Clark, and under whose able 
superintendence its construction will be effected. — Civil JSn- 
gineer and Architects Journal, 


REMONSTRANCE WITH THE SNAILS. 

Ye Uttle Snail*. 
With lUppery tails, 
Who noiselettly travel 
Along this gravel, 
By a silvery path of slime undghtly, 
I learn that you visit my pea-rows nightly. 
Felonious your visit, I guess ! 
And I give you this warning. 
That, every morning, 

1*11 strictly examine the pods ; 
And if one I hit on, 
With slaver or spit on. 
Your next meal will be with the gods. 

I own you're a very ancient race, 

^d Greece and Babylon were amid ; 
You have tenanted many a royal dome. 

And dwelt in the oldest pyramid ; 
The source of the Nile !— Oh ! you have been there ! 

In the ark was your floodlcss bed ; 
On the moonless night of Harath'm 

You crawl'd o'er the mighty dead ; 
But still, though I rererence your ancestries, 
I don't see why you should nibble my peas. 

The meadows are yours — the hedge-row and brook. 

You may bathe in their dews at mom ; 
By the aged sea you nay sound your *ketU, 

On the mountain erect your korm t 
The fruits and the flowers are your righkftil dowers. 

Then why — in the name of wonder — 
Should my six pea^rows be the only cause 

To excite your midnight plunder ? 

I have never disturbed your slender shells, 

You have hung round my aged walk ; 
And each might have sat, till he died in his Ikt, 

Beneath his own cabbage-stalk : 
But now you must fly from the soil of your sires. 

Then put on your liveliest crawl : 
And think of your poor little snails at home. 

Now orphans or emigrants all. 

Utensils domestic, and dvil, and social, 
I give you an evening to pack up : 
But if the moon of this night does not rise on your flight. 
To-morrow I'll hang each man Jadt up. 

You'll think of my peas and your thievish tridu, 

With tears of slime when crossing the Sty*. 

Postscript. 
If darkness should not let thee read this, 

Furtive Snail, 
Go ask thy friend, the Glow-wonn, 
For hU tail. 
—•From a Kewtpaper. 


sc 


That man should be hs^py, is so evidently the intention of 
his Creator, the contriyances to that end are so multitodinous 
and so strildng, that the perception of the aim mar be called 
universal. Yrhatever tends to make men happy, beconaes a 
fulfilment of the will of God. Whatever tends to make them 
miserable, becomes opposition to his wilL— JSorrtet 
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IRISH SUPERSTITIONS— No. IIL 
QHOSTS AND FAIRIES. 

BT W. CABLETON. 

When a snperrtition ia onoe impressed stroi^ly npoQ the 
popular oreanlity, the fiction always assumes ue shi^ and 
lonn which the peculiar imagination of the country is oonsd- 
tated to body forth. This faculty defends so much on climate, 
temperament, religion, and occupation, that the notions en- 
tertained of supernatural beings, though generally based upon 
■ one broad feature peculiar to idl countries, differ so essentially 
respeotinr the form, character, habits, and powers of these 
benun, that they appear to haye been drawn from sources 
widuy remoTcd. To an inquirin|^ mind there can be no 
greater proof than this of their bemp^ nothine but the crea- 
WfDB of our own brain, and of assummp; that uiapeonly whidi 
has imiformly been impressed upon our unagination at tne pre- 
cise period ot life when such impressions are strongest and 
most permanent, and the reason which ought to combat and 
faiTestigate them least capable of doing so. K these inane 
bugbears possessed the consistence of tnith and reality, their 
appearance to mankind would be always uniform, unchange- 
able, and congruous ; but they are beheld, so to speak, through 
diffimnt prejudices and impressions, and consequently change 
with the media throng which they are seen. Hence their 
difierent shape, character, and attributes in different countries, 
and the frequent absence of rational analogy with respect to 
them eren in the same. 

Where now are the' multitu^ous creations of the old 
Greek and Roman mythologies? Where are their Lares, 
their Penates, their Fauns, Satyrs, Nymphs, Dryads, Hama- 
dryads, Qods, and Goddesses? And yet the peasantry of 
the two most enlightened nations of antiquity were so firmly 
fixed in a belief of their distinct and indtyidual existence, that 
the worship of them formed an essential part of their religion. 
Where are they now ? And who belieyes in the existence of 
a Fann, a Dryad, or a Hamadryad ? They melted into what 
they were — ^nothing — before the lustre of Keyelation, which, 
by oring^g the truth of immortality to light, banished the 
whole host of such incongruous monsters from the earth, and 
impressed the imagination of mankind with truer notions and 
simpler imagery. The pure but seyere morality of the 
Christian rehgion, by makmg man sensible of his responsibility 
in another life, opened up to the good and rational the bright 
hopes of future happiness. But we haye our fears as well as our 
hopes, and as these preponderate in proportion to our fitness 
lor death, so will we yiew the world that is to come either 
with joy or terror. Eyery truth is abused and peryerted by 
man's moral delinquencies : and the consequence is, that an 
idle fear of ghosts and apparitions is an abuse of the doctrine 
of our immortality. Juagment and eternal life were brought 
nesff us by Reyefation, but we fear them more than we loye 
them, and hence the terrors of our imagination on thinking 
of any thine that is beyond the eraye. As the old monsters 
of the mythologies disappeared oefore reason and religion, 
ao also wul ghosts, fairies, and all such nonsense, yanish when 
men shall be taught to reason upon them as thcnr ought, and 
to entertain higher notions of God than to beueye that his 
purposes could be thwarted by the power or malignity of a 
fairy. Why, what, for instance, is eyery ghost story that we 
haye beard, granting them to be true, but a direct reyelation, 
and so far antiscriptural and impious ? What n^w truth has 
the information of a spectre oyer conyeyed to tis ? What 
knowledge of futurity beyond that which we already know haye 
these di^ogues with the dead eyer brought to li^nt ? What 
▼lew of our moral, relinous, or social duties, with which we 
were not acquainted berore, haye apparitions eyer taught us ? 
None. Away, then, with these empty and pusilliuiimous 
chimeras, which are but the mere hallucinations of a weak 
jndgment, acted upon and misled by a strong fancy or a guilty 
conscience. 

The force of imagination alone is c^Mible of conjuring up 
mod shafnng out that which neyer had existence, and that too 
with as much apparent distinctness and truth as if it was 
real. We all Imow that in the case of a female who is 
pregnant, a strong impression made upon the imagination of 
the mother will be yisible on the body of the child. And why ? 
Because she firmly belieyes that it will be so. If she aid 
not, no such impression would be communicated to the infant. 
But when such effects are produced in physical matters, what 
will not the consequence be in those tnat are purely mental 


and imaginatiye ? Go to the lunatic asylum or the madhouse, 
and there it may be seen in all its unreal delusion and posi- 
tiye terror. 

Before I close this portion of my little disqui^tion, I shall 
relate ah anecdote connected with it, of which I myself was 
the subject. Some years ago I was seized with typhus feyer 
of so terrific a character, that for a long lime 1 lay in a 
state hoyering between life and death, unconscious as a log, 
without either hope or fear. At length a crisis came, and, 
aided by the strong stamina of an unbroken constitution, I 
began to recoyer, and eyery day to regain my consciousness 
more and more. As yet, howeyer, I was yery far from being 
out of danger, for I felt the malady to be still so fiery and 
oppressive, that I was not surprised when told that the slightest 
mistake either in my medicine or regimen would haye brought , 
on a relapse. At all events, thank God, my recovery ad- ' 
yanced ; but, at the same time, the society that surrounded me 
was wild and picturesaue in the highest degree. Never in- 
deed was such a combmation of the beautuul and hideous 
seen, unless in the dreams of a feverish brain like mine, or 
the distorted reason of a madman. At one side of my bed, 
looking in upon me with a most hellish and satanic leer, was 
a face, compared with which the vulgar representations of the 
devil are comeliness itself, whilst on the other was a female 
countenance beaming in beauty that was ethereal — angelic. 
Thus, in fact, was my whole bed surrounded; for they stood as 
thickly as they could, sometimes flitting about and crush- 
ing and jostling one another, but never leaving my bed for a 
moment. Here were the deformed features of a dwarf, there 
an angel apparently fresh from heaven; here was ji gigantic 
demon with ms huge mouth i>laced lon|^tudinally mhis face, 
and his nose across it, whilst the Gorgon-like coxcomb 
erinned as if he were vain, and had cause to be vain, of his 
beauty. Tins fellow annoyed me much, and would, I ap- 
prehend, have done me an injury, only for the angel on the 
other side. He made perpetual attempts to come at me, 
but was as often repulsed by that seraptiic creature. Indeed, 
I feared none of them so much as i did the Gorgon, who 
evidently had a design on me, and would have rendered my 
situation truly pitiable, were it not for the protection of the 
seraph, who always succeeded in keeping him aloof. At 
length he made one furious rush as it he meant to pounce 
upon me, and in self-preservation I threw my right arm to 
the opposite • side, and, grasping the seraph by the nose, I 
found I had caught my poor old nurse by that useful organ, 
while she was in Uie act of offering me a drink. For several 
days I was in this state, tiie victim of images^ produced by 
disease, and the inflammatory excitement of brain consequent 
upon it. Gradually, however, they began to disappear, and I 
f(Ut manifest relief for they were succeeded by unpressions 
as amusing now as the former had been distressing. I 
imagined that there was a serious dispute between my right 
foot and my left, as to which of them was entitled to prece- 
dency ; and, what was singular, my right leg, th^h, liand, 
arm and shoulder, most unflmchingly supported the light foot, 
as did the other limbs the left. The head alone, with an im- 
partiality that did it honour, maintained a strict neutrality. 
The truth was, I imagined that all my limbs were endowed 
with a consciousness of individual existence, and I felt quite 
satisfied that each and all of them possessed the faculty of 
reason. I have frequently related this anecdote to my tnends ; 
but, I know not how it happened, I never could get them to 
look upon it in any other light than as a specimen of that 
kind of fiction which is indulgently termed " drawing the long 
bow." It is, however, as true as that I now exist, and relate 
the fact ; and, what is more, the arguments which I am about 
to give are substantially the same UMt were used by the rival 
damiants and their respective supporters. The discussion, I 
must observe, was opened by the left foot, as b^g the dis- 
contented party, and, like all discontented parties, its 
language was so very violent, that, had its opinions prevailed, 
there is no doubt but they would have succeeded in completely 
overturning my constitution. 

LejPtfoot. Brother (addressing the right with a ffreat show 
of affection, but at the same time with a spasmodic twitch 
of strong discontentment in the big toe), Brother, I don't 
know how it is that you have during our whole lives always 
taken the liberty to consider yourself abetter foot than I am ; 
and I would feel much obliged to you if you would tell me 
why it is that you claim this superiority over me. Are we not 
both equal in every thin^ ? 
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Right foot. Be quiet, my dear brother. We are equal iti 
every thing, and why, thereforei are you diaeotttetited 7 

Left foot. Because von presume to consider yourself the 
better and more useful foot. 

Riahtfoot. Let us not dispute, my dear brother : each is 
equaUy necessary to the other. What could 1 do without 
you f Nothing, or at least very little ; and what could you 
do without me f Very little indeed. We were not made to 
quarrel. 

Left foot (very hot), I am not disposed to quarrel, but I trust 
you will admit tnat f am as good as you, every way your equal, 
and begad in many things your superior. Do you hear tnat ? 
/ am not disposed to quarrel, you rascal, and *how dare you 
sayso ? 

Here there was a strong sensation among all the right 
membeVs, who felt themselves insulted through this outrage 
offered to their chief supporter. 

Right foot. Since you choose to insult me without provo- 
cation, I must stand upon m^ right 

' Left (nhoving off to a distance). Right I — there, asrain, 
what right have you to be termed " right'* any more than! ? — 
(" Bravo !.^go it, Left ; pitch into hma ; we are equal to him 
and hb," from the friends of the Left. The matter was now 
likely to become serious, and to end in a row.) 

*' What's the matter there below ?" said the Head ; " don't 
be fools, and make yourselves ridiculous. What would either 
of you be with a crutch or a cork-leg ? which is only another 
name for a wooden shoe, any day." ^ 

Right foot. Since he provokes me, I tell him, that ever sinoe 
the world began, the prejudice of mankind in all nations has 
been in favour oiF the right foot and the right hand. (Strong 
sensaition among the left members). Surely he ought not 
to be ignorant of the proverb, which says, when a man is 
peculiarly successful in any thbig he undertakes, *' that man 
knew how to go about it — he put the right foot foremost I" 
(Cheers from the right party.) 

Left, That's mere special pleading — the right foot there 
does not mean you, because you happen to be termed such ; 
but it means the foot wMch, from its position under the cir- 
cumstances, happens to be the proper one. (Loud applause 
from the left members.) 

Right foot. You know you are weak and feeble and awk- 
ward when compared to me, and can do little of yourself. 
(Hurra ! that's a poser !) 

Left, Why, certainly, I grant I am the gentleman, and that 
ou are very useful to me, you i>lebeian. (''Bravol" from the 
eft hand; ** ours is the aristocratic side-— hear the operatives 1 
Come, hornloof, what have von to say to that ?") 

Right hand (addressing his opponent,) Tou may be the 
aristocratic party if you will, but we are the usefol. Who 
are the true defenders of the constitution, you poor sprig of 
nobility ? 

Left hand. The heart is with us, the seat and origin of life 
and power. Can yon boast as nmeh ? (Loud cheers.) 

Right foot. Why, have yon never heard it said of an ex- 
cellent and worthy man— a fellow of the right sort, a trump-> 
as a mark of his sterling qualities, " his heart's in the right 
place I" How then can it be in the left 9 (Much applause.) 

Left. Which is an additional proof that mine is that plaoe 
and not yours. Tea, you xasoaf, we have the heart, aaa you 
cannot deny it. 

Right. We admit he resides with you, but it it merely be- 
cause you are the weaker side, and require his protection. 
The best part of bis energies are girea to us, and we are 
satisfied. ^ 

Left. Tou admit, then, that our party keeps yours in power, 
and why not at onoe give up your nght to precedency ?^-why 
not resign ? 

Right, Let us put it to the vote. 

Left With all my heart. 

It was accordingly put to the vote ; but on telling the house, 
it was found that uie parties were equal. Botii then appealed 
very strenuously to Mr Speaker, the Head, who, after having 
heard their respective arguments, shook himself very gjravely, 
and informed them (muoi after the manner of Sir Roger 
De Coverley) that " much might be said on both sides." " But 
one thing," said he, " I beg both parties to observe, and very 
seriously to consider. In the first place, there would be none 
of this nonsense about precedency, were it not for the feverish 
and excited state in wmch you all happen to be at present. 
If you have common sense enough to wait until you all get 
somewhat cooler, there is little doubt but you will feel that ' 
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you cannot do without each other. As for myself, as I said 
before, I give no specific opinion upon disputes which would 
never have taken place were it not for the heat of feeling 
which is between you. I know that much might and has been 
said upon both sides ; but as for me, I hod significantly to both 
parties, and say nothing. One thing, however, I do say, and 
it Is this — ^take care you, right foot, and yoii« left fod, that 
by pursuing this senseless quarrel too fur it may Hot happen 
that you iml both get stretched aad tied up together m a 
wooden surtout, when precedency will be out of die qoestion, 
and ilotfaing but a most padfic stiUness shall remaiii betweet 
you for ever. I shake, and have eonduded." 

Kow, this oaae, whloh as an iliustration of iaj vgnment 
possesses a good deal of physioloj^lcal tntefest, Is nother 
bey to the absurd dooferineof a]jparitions. Heire was I at the 
moment strongly and seriously impressed witli a belief tiiat a 
quarrel Was t^ng place between my two feet abovt the right 
<n going foremost. Nor was this absurdity all^ i aetuallv 
believed for the time that all my Hmbs were endowed with 
separate life and reason. And why ? All sinply beeonse ny 
whole system was in a state of umisndlly strong edtdtement, 
and the nerves and blood stiintdated by disease into a state 
of derangement. Such, in fact, Is the ooniditian in which 
every one must necessarily be who thinks he sees a spirit ; 
and this, which is known to be an undebiablo fa«st, bei^g admit- 
ted, it follows of course that the same oanses will, other thnigs 
being alike, produce the same effects. For iastanoe, does not the 
terror of an apparition oooasioA a violent and increased acticfn 
of the heart and vascular system, similar to that of fenr? 
Does not the verjr hair st&nd on ebd^ not merelr when the 
imaginary ghost is seen, but when the rery appreMnsiooof it 
is strong ? Is not the actioflrof the bndn, to6, aeoelerated in 
proportion to that of the heart, fttid the nervoos systen hi 
proportiou to that of both? What, tiieo, is tliid bat a fever 
tor the tame behig, which is Uttetidsd by the very phaatasvM 
the fear of which created it ; fof in tms esse it so faappflui 
that the cause and effect mutti^y reproduce eacAi other. 

The conversation detailed above is but a very toeagre out- 
line of what was sidd during the disciiss](Hi. "Ae atgumenti 
were far more subtle than the mete skdetoas of them here 
put down, and very plentifully sprinkled over with dasaoal 
qctotations, both of Latin and Of e^, ivhidi ire not necessary 
now. 

Hibbert mentiotis a case of ifflftgi&Atlo^, wUiih in a man Is 
probably the strongest and most unacoountable on reoofl 
It is that of a person — an invalid^-who imagined tiiat at a 
certidn hour of t^e dav a oarter or drayman eatte into his 
bedroom, and, uncovering fedm, infliet^d seversJ beaty stripes 
upon his body with the thong of hdA whip ) and stieh was the 
power of fancv here, that me marks of tlM lash wen» visible 
m black and blue streaks upoti Ids flesh. I am Inofined to 
think, however, that this stcinds very much in need of oonfir- 
matiou. 

I have already mentioned a case of speotral illusion wfaick 
occurred in my native parish. I dpeAk of Daly's dangbttr, 
who saw what she imagined to be the ghost of M'Kettna, who 
had been lost among the mountains. I shall now reiata 
another, connected with the fklries, of wliidi I also wns myt^* 
an eye-witness. The man's name, I think, was Martin, aad 
he followed the thoughtful and somewhat melsciMsboljr oecopa- 
tion of a weaver. He was a ba<4ieIor, and wroogbt journey- 
work in every farmer's house where he ooirid jMt enqiloy- 
ment ; and notwithstanding his supernatural ^^sion of the 
fairies, he was considered to be both a quick and an excellest 
workman. The more sensible of the country-people said be 
was deranged, but the more superstitious of them maintaiiied 
that he had a Lianhan Shee, and saw them against his wifi. 
The Lianhan Shee is a mafi^ant fairy, whi^, by^ a sobtk 
compact made with any one iriiom it cad induoe by the fairest 
promises to enter into, secures a mastery over tbem bj 
mducing its unhappy victims to violate it; otbenHse, it u 
and must be like the oriental genie, their slave sAd drudge, 
to perform such tasks as they Wish to Impose npon it. It 
will promise endless wealth to those whoni it is amdous to 
subjugate to its authority, but it is at once so tnaHgnant aod 
ingemous, that the party entering into the contract vrith it i» 
always certain bv its mancenvres to break through his en- 
gagement, and thus become slave in his turn. Suf^ is the 
nature of this wild and fearftil superstition, whiA 1 think l« 
fast disappearing, and is but rarely known in the country. 
Martin was a thin pale man, when I saw him, of a sickle 
look, and a constitution naturaDy feeble. Wb hair was a ligki 
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aabufm, his beard mostly lanshaTen, and his hands of a siiigu- 
Ur delicaoy and whiteness, owing, I dare say, as muoh to the 
soft and easy natore of his employment, as to his infirm health. 
In OTery tUog else he was as sensible, sober, and rational as 
any other man ; hut on the topie of fairies, the man's mania 
was peenliariy strong and iinmoveable. Indeed, I remember 
that the expression of his eyes was singularly wild and hollow, 
and his long narrow temples sallow and emaciated. 

Kow, this man did not lead aa unhappy life, nor did the 
malady he laboured under seem to be productiye of either 
pain or terror to him, although one might be apt to imagine 
otherwise. On the contrary, he and uxe fairies maintained 
the most friendly intimacy, and their dialogues — ^which I fear 
were woftdly one-sided ones — must have been a source of great 
pleasure to him, fbr they were conducted with much mirth 
and lau^ter, on his part at least. 
** W^, Frank, when did you see the fairies ?" 
" Whist 1 there's two dozen of them in the shop (the weay- 
ing shop) this miftute. There's a Uttle ould fellow sittin' on 
the top of the slers, an' all to be rocked 'v^le Fm wearin'. 
The sorrow's in tnem, but they're the greatest little skamers 
afive, so they are. See, there s another of them at my dress- 
in' Dogffin«* Gk) out o' that, you shingawn ; or, bad 0ess to me 
if yon don't, bnt TU, laye you a mark. Ha I cut, you thief 
you !" 


c« 
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Frank, aren't you afear'd o' them ?" 

Is it me ? Arra, what ud I be afear'd o' them fbr ? 


Bore 


they have no power oyer me." 

" And why haven't they, Frank ?" 

'* Beeaise I was baptized against them." 

•• What do you mean by that ?" 

** Why, the priest that christened me was tould by my father 
to put in the prayer i^ainst the fairies — an* a priest oan't 
refhse it when he's aze£— an' he did so. Begorra, it's well for 
me that he did — (let the tiJlow alone, you httle glutton — see, 
there's a weeny thief o* them aitln* my tallow) — beeaise, you 
see, it was their Intention to make me king o' the fairies. 

«« Is it possible?" 

'* Deyll a He in it. Sure you may ax them, an' they'll tell 
yon." 

" What slie are they, Frank ?•• 

** Oh, tittle wee fallows, with g^een coats an* the purtiest 
little shoes eyer you seen. There's two o' them — ^both ould 
acquaintances o' mine — ^runnin' alonff the yam beam. That 
ould fellow with the' bob wig is called Jim Jam, an' the other 
chap with the three-cocked nat is called Nickey Nick. Nickey 
plays the pipes. Nickey, give us a tune, or 111 malivog^e 
yon — come now, * Lough Erne Shore.* Wldst, now — listen !" 

The poor fellow, though weaving as fast as he could all the 
time, yet bestowed every possible mark of attention to the 
music, and seemed to enjoy it as much as if it had been real. 
Bnt who can tell whether tnat which we look upon as a priva- 
tion may not after all be a fountain of increased happmess, 
greater perhaps than any which we ourselves enjoy ? l forget 
who the poet is who says, 

MysteriouB are thy laws ; 
The vMon'a flner Uuo the view i 
Her landscape Mature never drew 

So fUr as fancy draws. 

Many a time when a mere child not more than siic or seven 
Tears of age, have I gone as far as Frank's weavins-shop, 
in order, with a heart divided between curiosity and rear, to 
listen to his conversation with the good people. From morn- 
ing till night his tongue was going almost as incessantly as 
his shuttle ; and it was well known that at night, whenever 
he awoke out of his sleep, the first thing he did was to put 
oat his hand and push them as it were ou his bed. 

•* Go out o* this, you thieves you — go out o' this, now, an' 
let me alone. Niokey, is this any time to be playin' the pipes, 
and me wants to sleep ? Go off, now — ^troth if yes do, you'll 
see what 111 give yea to-morrow. Sure I'll be maldn new 
dresains ; afid if yes hehave daoently, maybe I'll lave yez the 
scrapin' o' the pot. There now. Och I poor things, they're 
daceQt crathurs. Sure they're <m gone barrin' poor Red-oapt 
that doesn't like to lave me/' And then the harmless mono- 
maniac would fall back into what we trust was an innocent 
slumber. 

About this time there was said to have occurred a very 
rem»qkable droumstance, which gave poor Frank a vast deal 

* the dreadngt are a fpecics of slsy flummery, which is brushed Into 
dae yvB to keep die thread round and eveD, and to prevsnt it fron twing I 


of importance among the neighbours. A man named Frank 
Thomas, the same in whose house Mickey M'Grory held the 
first dance at which I ever saw him, as detailed in a former 
number of this Journal — this man, I say, had a child sick, 
but of what complaint I cannot now remember, nor is it of 
an^ importance. One of the gables of Thomas's house was 
built against or rather into a Forth or Rath called Towny, or 
properly Tonagh Forth. It was said to be haunted by the 
fairies, and what gave it a character peculiarly wild in my 
eyes, was, that there were on the souuiern side of it two or 
tnree little green mounds, which were said to be the graves of 
unchristened children, over which it was considered dangerous 
and unlucky to pass. At all events, the season was mid- 
sunvner; and one evenine^ about dusk, during the illness of 
the child, the noise of a handsaw was heard upon the Forth. 
This was considered rather strange, and after a little time, a 
few of those who were assembled at Frank Thomas's went to 
see who it could be that was sawing in such a place, or what 
they could be sawing at so late an hour, for every one knew 
that there was none in the whole country about them who 
would dare to cut down the few whitethorns that ctcw upon 
the forth. On going to examine, however, judge of their sur- 
prise, when, after surrounding and searching the whole place, 
they could discover no trace of either saw or sawyer. In fact, 
with the exception of themselves, there was no one, either 
natural or supernatural, visible. They then returned to the 
house, and had scarcely sat down, when it was heard again 
within ten yards of them. Another examination of the pre- 
mises took place, but with eoual success. Now, however, while 
standing on the forth, they heard the sawing in a little hol- 
low, about a hundred and fifty yards below them, which was 
completely exposed to their view, but they could see nothing. 
A party of them immediately went down to ascertain if possi- 
ble what this singular noise and invisible labour could mean ; 
but on arriving at the spot, they heard the sawing, to which 
were now added hammering and driving of nails, upon the 
forth above, whils>. those who stood on the forth contmued to 
hear it in the hollow. On comparing notes, they resolved to 
send down to Billy Nelson's for Frank Martin, a distance 
only of about eighty or ninety yards. He was soon on the spot, 
audi without a moment's hesitation solved the enigma. 

'* 'Tis the fairies," said he. " I see them, and busy era- 
thurs they are." 

" But what are they sawing, Frank ?" 

" They are makin' a child's cofiin,"he replied ; " they have 
the bodv aJready made, an' they're now nailin' the ud to- 
gether.* 

That night the child certainly died, and the story goes, 
that on the second evening afterwards, the carpenter who was 
called upon to make the coffin brought a table out from 
Thomas s house to the forth, as a temporary bench ; and it is 
said that the sawing and hammering necessary for the com- 
pletion of his task were precisely the same which had been 
neard the evening but one before — neither more nor less. I 
remember the death of the child myself, and the making of its 
coffin, but I think that the story of the supernatural carpenter 
was not heard in the village for some months after its inter. 
ment. 

Frank had every appearance of a hvpochondriac about nim. 
At the time I saw him, he might be about thirty-four years of 
age, but I do not think, from the debility of his frame and infirm 
health, that he has been alive for several years. He was an 
object of considerable interest and curiosity, and often have 
I been present when he was pointed out to strangers as " the 
man that could see the good people." With respect to his solu- 
tion of the supernatural noise, that is easily accounted for. 
This superstition of the coffin-making is a common one, and 
to a man like him, whose mind was familiar with it, the ill- 
ness of the child would naturally suggest the probability of 
its death, which he immediately associated with the imagery 
and agents to be found in his unhappy malady. 


ANTiQinTT or Railways and Gas — Railways were used 
in Northumberland in 1688, and Lord Keeper North ilhentions 
them in 1671 in his journey to this country. A Mr Spedding, 
ooal-agent to Lord Lonsdale, at Whitehaven, in 1765, had the 
gas from his lordship's coal-pits conveyed by pipes into his 
offloe, fbr thepurpose of lighting it, and proposed to the ma- 
gistrates of Whitehaven to convey the gas by piaes through 
the streets to light the town, which they renisea— Cor/m 
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The Hungarian Nobility There is no country nnder 

heayen where nobility is at so low a par, or rather perh^>s I 
should say, on so unequal a basis ; and I was so much amused 
by the diassification lately bestowed on it by a humorous 
friend of mine, to whom I had frankly declarea my inability 
to disentangle its mazes, that I will giye it in his own words. 

** The nobility of Hungary are of three orders — ^the mighty, 
the moderate, and the miserable — ^the Esterhazys, the Batthy- 
aoyis, and such like, are the capital of the column — ^the 
shaft is built of the less wealthy and influential ; and the 
base (and a yery substantial one it is) is a curious congeries 
of small landholders, herdsmen, yine-growers, waggoners, 
and pig-drivers. Nay, you may be unlucky enough to get a 
nemes as a seryant ; and this is the most unhappy dilemma of 
all, for you cannot solace yourself by beating him when he 
offends you, as he is protected by his prlyileges, and he ap- 
peals to the Court of the Comitat for redress. The country 
IS indebted to Maria Theresa for this pleasant confusion ; 
who, when she repud the yalour of the Hungarian soldiers 
with a portion of their own land, and a name to lend it grace, 
forgot that many of these individuals were probably better 
swordsmen than proprietors ; and instead of limitins; their 
patent of nobility to a given term of years, laid the lound*- 
tion of a state of things as inconvenient as it is absurd." 

I was immediately reminded by his closing remark of a 
most ridiculous scene, which, although in itself a mere trifle, 
went far to prove the truth of his position. My readers are 
probi^ly aware that none pay tolls in Hungary save the pea- 
sants ; and it chanced tMt on one occasion, when we were 
passing from Pesth to Buda oyer the bridge of boats, the 
carriage was detained by some accidental stoppage just beside 
the toukeeper's lodge, when our attention was arrested by a 
vehement altercation between the worthy functionary, its oc- 
cupant, and a little ragged urchin of 11 or 12 years of age, who 
had, as it appeared, attempted to pass without the preliminary 
ceremony of payment. 

The tollkeeper handled the supposed delinquent with some 
roughness as he demanded his fee ; but the boy stood his 
ground stoutly, and asserted his free right of passage as a 
nobleman ! The belligerent party ]>ointed to the heel-less 
shoes and ragged jerkin of the culprit, and smiled in scorn. 
The lad for iJl reply bade him reinove his hand from his collar, 
and let him pass at his peril ; and the tone was so assured 
in which he did so, that the tollkeeper became grave, and 
looked somewhat doubtful ; when just at the moment up 
walked a sturdy peasant, who, while he paid his kreutzer, salu- 
ted the young nobleman, and settled the point. 

It was really broad farce. The respectably clad and com- 
fortable looking functionary loosed his hold in a moment, and 
the offending hand, as it released the collar of the captive^ 
lifted his hat, while he poured out his excuses for an over- 
zeal, arising from his iCTorance of the personal identity of 
this young sdon of an illustrious house, who was magnani- 
mously phased to accept the apology, and to raise his own 
dilapidated cap in testimony of his greatness of soul, as he 
walked away in triumph. Cruik shank would have had food 
for a chefcCceuvre Miss Pardo€*8 Hungary. 

African Adionibtration of Justice. — On coming out 
of my hut at Fandah one morning, I saw the king seated at 
the gate of his palace, surroundMl by his great men, admi- 
nistertng justice. At a little distance, on the ^nss^ were 
two men and two women, who were charged with robbery. 
The evidence had i^ready been ^ne through before my ar- 
rival. The king was the principal speaker, and when he 
paused, the whole court murmured approbation. The 
younger woman made a long defence, and quite astonished 
me by her volubility, yariety of intonation, and graceful ac- 
tion. The appeal, however, seemed to be in vain ; for when 
she had finished, the long, who had listened vrith great pa- 
tience, passed sentence in a speech of considerable lengfth, 
delivered with great fluency and emphasis. In many parts he 
was much applauded, except by the poor wretches, who heard 
their doom with ^rieks of despair. The kin^ then retired, 
the court broke up, and the people dispersed, rf one remained 
but the prisoners and a decrepit old man, who, with many 
threats and some ceremony, administered a small bowl of 
poison, prepared, I believe, from the leayes of a venerable 
tree in tne neighbourhood, whidi was hooped and propped all 
round. The poor creatures received tne potion on their 
knees, and betore they could be induced to swallow it, cast 
many a lingering look and last farewell on the beautiful world 


from wiiich a small draught was about to separate them. 
They afterwards drank a prodigious quantity or water ; and 
when I next went out, the dose had done its deadly work. I 
cannot tell how far justioe was truly adminititered, but there 
was a great i4>pearance of it ; ana I must say that I neyer 

in any court saw a greater display of decorum and dignity 

Allan* 9 Views on tM Niger. 

Thb Planing-Machine Room in Mbssrs Fawcbtt and 
Go. 'a Engine Factory, Liyerpool. — In this room are va- 
luable and elaborately contrived machines for the planing or 
levelling of large plates, or other pieces of iron or brass, ao 
as to give them a smooth, true, and polished swrfsce. The 
article or piece to be planed is securely fixed by screw-bolts, 
&o, to a norizontal iron tahle, perforated with holes for the 
insertion of the bolts from boieath it in any required point, 
to suit the size or form of the article. This table, when pat 
in motion, travels backwards and forwards with its load on 
two iron rails, or parallel slides. Over the centre is perpen- 
dicularly fixed what is called the " planing tool,'* an instru- 
ment made of steel, somewhat in tiie form of a hook, with 
the point so inclined as to present itself towards the smfsce 
of tne metal to be planed, as it approaches it on the table, so 
as, when all is acgusted, to plough or plane it in narrow 
streaks or shavings as it passes under it. Hie extremity of 
the tool is about half an indi to three quarters in breadth, 
and being of a round form at tiie under ade, and ground or 
bevelled on the upper, presents a sort of point. If a [^te 
of iron is to be planed, the operation commences an the outer 
edge, and each moyement backwards and forwards of the 
table places it in such a position under the tool, that another 
small parallel cut is made throughout its whole length. The 
tool, in ordinary machines of this kind, is fixed so that it 
cuts only in one direction, as the plate is drawn against its 
edge or point, which is raised to allow of the backward mo- 
tion of the plate. A new patent has however been obtained 
for a great improvement in this respect by Mr Whitworth, of 
Manchester, and several of his machines are on Messrs Faw- 
cett and Co.'s premises. In these, by a peculiarly beaniifid 
contrivance, the cutting instrument, the moment thefdato 
passes under it, "jumps" up a littie in the box or ease to 
whidi it is attached, and instantiy " turns about*' in the op> 
posite direction, and commences cutting away, so that booi 
oackwards and forwards the operation goes on without loss 
of time The workmen very quaintly and mpropriately call 
this new planing tool "Jim Crow.'* A worlunan attends to 
each of the machines ; and when the jneoe to be cut is fixed 
with great exactness on the moving table by a qurit>level, 
he has nothing to do but to watch that it remain so, and that 
the madiinery work evenly and correctly. Where a very 
smooth surface is required, the operation of planing u re- 
peated, and two plates thus finished will be so truly lord, 
that they will adhere together. It should be added, that so 
perfect are these machmes, that in addition to planing hori- 
zontally, they may be so adjusted as to plane perpendicularlj, 
or at any given angle. 

The planet revolves for eyer in its appointed orbit ; and the 
noblest triumph of medianical philosophy is to have ascer- 
tained that the perturbations of its course are all oompai- 
sated within determined periods, and ito movement exempted 
firom decay. But man, weak and erring though he be, is still 
progressive in his moral nature. He does not moye round for 
ever in one unvarying path of moral action. The combina- 
tions of his history exhibit not only the unity of the material 
system, but also the continually adyandng improvement be- 
longing to being^ of alugher order. — MtUer s "Modem Histerj 
phuosophicaUy considered." 

To Prevent Horseb' Feet from Cloooino up with 

Snow One pound of lard, half a pound of tar, and two 

ounces of resin, simmered up tosether. Stojo the hones* 
feet, just before starting, vrith this, which wul preveat the 
feet from balling Suffolk Chronicle. 

Conscience is merely our own judgment of the moral recti- 
tude or turpitude of our own action8.-^£oeAe. 
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BIBD'S-EYE VIEW OF A UNION WOBKHOUSE FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OP EIGHT HUNDRED 
PERSONS OR UPWARDS. 
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« Boird^Qon uhI dark'i 


HMh IktM an tb* mWHJuU, ia wUdi upUcuu Itv nBrfnnolTe 
ud ■ i«ga ftr ■ wtw, lAO hH ciMii* gf tb* piiupcn « tlHit idaiMiii 
toUMfiiipBW otm te ttlMI UwTin wubed, daiwd, ud dotbed In tl 


latKUM at &• prslialtsDirT uiil ncnol wu 
bodr gf lb* beuw ftoB A* riik of bftcOoa 
Irb^aa aKamlBaduid d«lv«d frn (hnn dir ' 

-bi bUb btf Idlnc » "l>«»t«* from the « _. 

nulla, utatdi dlTMe Uw l>a frent jirda fiir iba boji ud fb1> i Uu 



■rkkti dug, howmr. Mot roploTCd (Uw women In tba ngb-bouM, Ac 
ni Itag mn M ■ BiU, In tnnkl^ uoigg. or aUMf UMAil otcoMlan.} U 
■ug gugnt of 4*7 rogn )• ml rt^uUte. Tb* e^cl ul dlnb* lull al 


Jgo ggrro (be purpogg of jl chgpeU It rg^uiiwt. 
Xbg InlnuuT ia pigced gl tb* bed of Ebe building, oct-upjrlug g potitton 

ifattnf* from tog wiidi of tho boui«» imd tuf "^ — ■*■ — " '" '■ *— '^~ 

upply of fiud from Lbe kltdicn olBecg wlthcu 

'SK5' "■""" 


id of thd Inflrmgrj bi 
IgptlOt ud lungtlci. In wb^cb cfIIi grg provldgd fbr ' 

ofthobii 

nonvDiB viu ■ Un^ to idmll gnf drculgtion or duBg* of air nqulnd. 
Tb* HTBal TOMB! Ihnvfbout •» uniwgd to open it one* bno tbg Und- 
ine oftbtMi»*Miln,^icb neuiUdoplnthUipaa. TbofenrildOBi 

.. .j__.> ..__... .. — ._ -_ Bpm^ ^ oBiitiin m»T rgaulw < 

cumnc, wouU glvnjg gnctK 

'oKb'iUe of S) 

pgupcntagve left tbo ^igftiagfit. TIm wtodavt tbroiuhout ugnutrnctod 
wUb Ibg upper pan Uniad, and to Oil Inilde, iiblcb aUoin tbgn lo be 
opened dutuf t^y wUur. 

QM-lron alr-gntlD(g are to ba lofetted In Bngll flugg Kmied In Ita* 
walU, and Hxcd a bw hicbae abon Ihg Aovi, fcv ubulidiiaj wben reqiUzw^ 
an gdmlidon of aitenu] ^r. 

A A A A, fgrdg, B. waengn'i rird. C men'i nrd. D, ^li' jaid. 
B, iarden. F, bori' ^ard. G ud Hi imaU jardi. 


THE DESTITUTE POOR OF IRELAND. 


Whim we call to mind the intenninabte duciusioni which 
oalj ■ f«w jtari ago were usual in everj aocietjr, &s to the 
DeoMlltji or wlTKHUfteij, ur practicnliilit;, of & poor-law sjs- 
Un In beland, aod t£en truiarer onr MUntion ta the ulual 
progrMi whiiji baa been nia«le io cairjing into effect a cer- 
Uia, <lifiiwd, Mkd enacted arnogenienti it ifi gocneUung like 


escaping from a dark, cloae wood, in which there was neither 
path nor directioo, into an open coontrj, with the bright ca< 
nopj of beKTen above, and Our deiirad deitioatioD, vr the 
Bure road conducting to it, plainly in view. 

To devise, and, mach more, to bring into operation, al^al- 
iied system of poor relief Baited tg tba wMU ^id circwa> 
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stances of Ireland, will, when dulv considered, appear to 
have been a truly great and formidable undertaking. Innu- 
merable plans had been set forth from time to time for this 
purpose, anterior to the act passed among the first of her 
present Majesty's reign; but it may well be questioned if there 
was any one of them which would not on trial have proved to 
be a complete failure. Into that speculation, however, we 
have no occasion to enter at present, as there is now a law, 
having its machinery already so near to completion, that it 
must be in full effect at no mstant day throughout the whole 
country, to the provisions and execution of which it will be 
at once more interesting and more profitable to direct our 
attention. 

We may confidently attribute whatever facilities have been 
found to attend the practical introduction of the law into 
Ireland, to the fact that its management was entrusted in the 
first instance to a Commission; that the Commissioners 
were men already perfeti^ly conversant with the subject, and 
that they were invested with sufficient powers to accomplish 
the object. No better machinery could have been devised, 
and we shall soon be enabled to perceive that it has not dis- 
appointed the expectations to whicn it might fsdrly have given 


nse. 


The first great object which presented itself for considera- 
tion, in connection w^th the act of Parliament, may be sup- 
posed to have been the division of the country into suitable 
districts for the administration of the system. It required 
a new series of boundaries for its own provisions and purposes, 
as the proposed relief was to be afforded territorially, accord- 
ing to none of the existing divisions, either parochial, ba* 
ronial, or by counties. The Commissioners were empowered 
to " unite such and so many townlands as they might think 
fit to be a Union for the relief of the destitute poor ;" and 
the subject was one that evidently demanded the most serious 
examination. 

The principle of forming the Unions was that which the 
Conmiissioners had previously adopted in England, namely, 
that the Union should consist of a market-town as a centre, 
and the district of country lurrounding and depending on it, 
and extending^ to about t^ miles round it in all directions. 
The size of Unions was indeed a subject which caused a good 
deal of anxious consideration. People, generally speaking, 
were at first desirous of having smaller Unions — not taking 
into account, that by increasing the number of Unions, more 
expense would be incurred, as the larger the Union, the 
smaller is the establishment charge in proportion. However, 
the Commissioners, guided by l(MMd facilities, formed Unions 
•of townlands already combined by social affinities as well as 
geographical position, and have tnus exceeded the number at 
first estimated on a theoretical scale. The number declared 
np to the 25th of March last is 104, and 26 more, it is sup- 
posed, will comprise the whole of Ireland, and constitute the 
entire. 

The most important subject which demanded attention was 
the construction of a governing power for each Union, in 
conformity with the terms and intention of the act of Parlia- 
ment. It was to consist of a Board of Guardians, one- 
third being resident magistrates, and the remainder fVeely 
elected by the rate-payers. The Commissioners were autho- 
rised to fix the number for each Union, and they were of 
opinion that a number of elected Guardians, varying from 
lo to 24, would be best calculated for carrying out the 
provisions of the act. These, with the addition of one- 
third, composed of the local magistrates, who are Guardians 
ex officio, would, it was calculated, give to each Union a 
Board of from 21 to 32 members, which would be sufficient 
for deliberation, and yet not so numerous as to impede effi- 
cient action. With res^ard to the actual elections, now nu- 
merous, which have taken place, the Commissioners in their 
last Report express their regret that much excitement and 
discordant feeling should have been exhibited in some instan- 
ces ; but at the same time they declare their belief, that, as 
a general result, efficient Boards of Guardians have been 
constituted. 

Tho third important object which demanded attention, 
was the procuring of suitable workhouses for the several 
Unions. The Commissioners were of opinion that one cen- 
tral workhouse, of a size sufficient for the whole of the Union, 
would be best ; but for the sake of hastening the practical 
benefits of the act, and to save expense as much as possible, 
they were disposed to avail themselves of existing build- 

iBg« uftriy cwUiOi o»p«ble of b^ing conyerted into work* 


houses, if obtainable. Their expectations on this head, 
however, were very far from being realized. It seems cer- 
tain that the opinion originally formed as to the exce«is of 
barrack aooommodation in Ireland was unfounded, there 
being in fact no more than the exigencies of the public service 
require ; and of barracks, eventually, they obtamed but one, 
situate in the town of Fermoy, which is now in process of 
conversion into a workhouse for that Unioil. In other Unions, 
old houses and other buildings were carefully surveyed ; but 
in no one instance, says Mr WUkinson, the intelligent and 
skilful architect of the Commissioners, have premises of this 
kind been found eligible in point of economy or convenience 
of arrangement, the sums asked in nearly every instance 
having been far beyond the value for the purpose of conver- 
sion. As a general result, the only old buildmgs which have 
been actually converted, or are now in process of conversion, 
into workhouses, are, in Dublin, the House of Industry for 
the North Union, and the Foundling Hospital for the South ; 
in Fermoy the barrack already mentionea ; and the House of 
Industry in Clonmel. 

The number of new buildings contraeted for^, and in pro- 
gress, was in March last 64 ; the notices for contracts siace 
published amount to 50 ; so that building arrangements re- 
main to be made for only 16 Unions. 

In the appendix to the last Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners there is a tabular statement, showing at one view 
the number and names of the Unions which have been declared 
up to April last — ^the area in statute acres, and population of 
each — ^the number of Guardians respectively — with other par- 
ticulars, including indeed every thing necessary to afford sa- 
tisfactory information on the subject ; and, but that it would 
occupy a g^eat deal of space, we would gladly transfer it to 
our columns. 

Having thus briefly noticed the three leading points indis- 
pensably preliminary to the working of the poor-law, namely, 
Ist, the unions, or districts within which each local admini^ 
tration is to be comprised ; 2dly, the Guardians, or local admi- 
nistrators of the law; and, 3dly, the Workhouses or buildings 
designed for the reception of the destitute poor, it only re- 
mains to add a few observations relative to certain topics on 
which there has been a good deal of discussion, and concern- 
ing which a clear opinion has not yet been arrived at by 
many. 

In the first place, there has been much misconception as to 
the true nature of the work which the act of Parliament de- 
volved upon the Commissioners of Poor- Laws. That such is 
the case, is evident from the many applications which have 
been made to them from time to time to afford relief in differ- 
ent districts under various circumstances of distress, as 
though the Commissioners possessed any general powers for 
this purpose. The applications were not indeed at all sur- 
prising. " Hunger," saith the proverb, " will break throu^ 
stone walls ;" and it was not to be expected that those woo 
witnessed and deeply sympathised with numerous and touch- 
ing instances of extreme destitution would be very nice in 
scanning the phraseology or exact intendments of an act of 
Parliament. However, in reality the Commissioners had no 
power to act in any manner different from that which the 
legislative chart, if we may use the phrase, had prescribed to 
them. Their mission was to fulfil tiic great woriL of founding 
and bringing into operation an extensive system of poor relief, 
not to distribute a bounty, or immediately to afford relief in 
any specific case of distress, however urgent. Their task was 
formidable and onerous ; and if the accomplishment of it has 
appeared to some to have been tedious in its course, it may 
well be asked, wherein has there been a failure of any meani 
necessary to the end, or by what better means could the work 
have been made to advance more speedily and more securely 
to completion, than by those which have been employed ? The 
law, it may be said, has as yet been brought to bear on the 
wants of the poor only in the Unions of Cork and Dublin. 
True ; but for this the law itself, or that process which it 
made imperative in order to effect the essential and solid pur- 
poses which it had in view, is alone answerable. * 

Unions, Guardians, Workhouses, and Assessment, must, by 
the txjrms of the act, in every instance precede relief. By 
the 41st section it is enacted, ** That when the Commissioners 
shall have declared the workhouse of any Union to be fit for 
the reception of destitute poor, and not before, it shall be law- 
ful for the Guardians, with the approbation of the Commis- 
sioners, to take order for relieving and setting to work therein 

destitute poor persons." Thus U sppeurs that until % worki 
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house be proTided, the practical benefits of the act cannot 
be obtainea. 

It may bo premature at present to speak of the interior 
economy of the workhouse, but we may shortly refer to the 
leading views put forth by the Commissioners on the subject. 
They disapprove, then, we collect in the first place, of more 
land being occupied in connection with the house than may be 
sufficient for the purpose of a garden, or than can be con- 
veniently managea by the boys, or the ag;cd and infirm men. 
Employment for the able-bodied is to be provided within 
the workhouse, to which they are to be strictly confined so 
long as they remain dependent on the Union for support. 
This, in the opinion of the Commissioners, given in their Fifth 
Annual Report, ** Should be of such a nature as to be irksome, 
and to awaken or increase a dislike to remain in the work- 
house, for which purpose corn-mills will probably be found, 
as in England, to be the most effective. With the aged and 
infirm the case is somewhat different : they should all be em- 
ployed, but their employment need not partake so much of 
the character of a test : and with the children the test is al- 
together inapplicable ; so long as they remain in the work- 
house, they should be taught and trained to become useful 
members of the community ; and for this purpose an acre or 
two of garden ground, in which the boys may work and ac- 
quire habits of industry, as well as skill and strength for 
manual labour, will be found extremely usefal." 

With regard to diet, they observe in their Sixth Report, that, 
as a general rule, it is unquestionably desirable that the 
workhouse diet should be, on the whole, inferior to that of 
the labouring classes of the surrounding district ; yet that it 
is not on this circumstance alone, or even in any very great 
degree, tliat the efficiencv of the workhouse depends. On 
the contrary, say they, " We are satisfied that the diet, cloth- 
ing, bedding, and other merely physical comforts, may in 
the workhouse be better than in the neighbouring cottages, 
and yet that none but the really destitute poor ^mR seek for 
admission into the workhouse, provided that order and dis- 
cipline be strictly maintained therein. It is in truth the re- 
gularity, order, strict enforcement of cleanliness, constant 
occupation, the preservation of decency and decorum, and 
exclusion of all the irregular habits and tempting excitements 
of life, on which reliance must mainly be placed for deterring 
individuals, not actually and unavoidably aestitute, from seek- 
ing refuge within the workhou.<;e, and not upon' the absence 
of mere physical comforts. This is the view by which the 
legislature appears to have been governed in adopting the ge- 
neral principles of the Irish poor relief act ; and to this view 
we consider it to be essential that the dietaries and the 
other regulations of the workhouse should conform." 

With these general views no reflecting person will, we 
should think, be disposed to quarrel. 

A good deal of discussion has taken place as to the regula- 
tion which prohibits strangers, and particularly reporters of 
the press, from attending tne meetings of Guardians. How- 
ever, we in Ireland have nothing specially to complain of in 
this respect, as the same rule exists in England, and has not 
been attended there by any public inconvenience. The ques- 
tion properly is, whv the rule should be different here ? The 
GuardianSy it must be understood, are imder no obligation of 
secrecy. They are quite at liberty to note, report, and pub- 
lish at their own discretion ; the rule merely excludes stran- 
gers, and of course reporters who are not Guardians, from 
the Board. The Commissioners in th^r Sixth Report very 
truly say that *Hhe presence of strangers would be a re- 
straint upon the delioerations of the Guardians ; while the 
knowledge that their proceedings were to be published would 
certainly conduce to aebate ana display, and obstruct the dis- 
patch of business. A desire for popularity would bo awakened, 
and individual Guardians would too probably be led to ad- 
dress themselves to the passions of their hearers, or to party 
or sectarian feelings prevalent without doors, rather than to 
the sober disposal of the business in hand. Prejudices would 
be excited, passions inflamed, personalities would arise, and 
the most respectable members of the Board, who, from their 
property, position, and habits of business, would be best en- 
titled and best fitted to take part in and guide its proceedings, 
would be borne down by clamour, or wearied by lengthened 
discussion, if not finally compelled to abandon their post." 

It was no easy matter to have brought this great work of 
a statutable poor relief to its present Mvanced state, with- 
out exciting stronger feelings of opposing party than any 
which forttmately have yet been elicited ; but it may well be 


doubted if things would go on in the same quiet and business* 
like manner if Guardian meetings were to be open to the 
public ; and if there be any evil connected with the exclnaion 
complsdned of, we may saraly conjecture, at least, that it li 
the lesser of two — less than that which would arise from the 
jarrings and discord of party on a subject which, above any 
other, calls for unanimity, and should awaken only the liaeliiige 
of a common benevolence and patriotism. 

We may now advert, in thelast place, to the emelioraiions 
in our social condition which may be expected to arise whea 
the new system shall have been put fully in operation. In the 
first place, a reproach will be wiped away from our country, 
which certainly existed against it so long as it oould be Sfud 
that no law existed in it for the relief of the poor. Destitu^ 
tion will then be provided for, and mendicancy will be without 
excuse. It is true that there is no direct provision in the act 
for the restraint of beggary, but a legalized provision for the 
destitute is indirectly a law against it, and must operate most 
powerfully as such. When people are taxed to maintain the 
poor, they naturally become unwilling to open their purse- 
strings, unless with great reluctance, at the solicitation of 
mencucants ; the trade of mendicancy declines ; and those who 
would still cling to it are forced, if of the olass of the able- 
bodied, to apply themselves to some means of profitable in* 
dustry, or to resort to the workhouse for subsistenoe. The 
Poor- Relief Act is thus, indirectly, a law against mendicancy, 
and in this point of view is calculated to work most beoen- 
cially, and greatly to alter the face of things in Ireland. 

But it is also a law of positive economy to the country. 
The support of the destitute not being abandoned to casual 
charity, but conducted systematically by persons appointed to 
bestow their exclusive attention to it, and all rateable partiee 
being under a legal obligation to contribute in due proportion 
to their circumstances, there cannot be a doubt Uiat a less 
expenditure will sufiice under such management for the 
maintenance of the really destitute than M the work were 
left to mere voluntary benevolence, and no means existed df 
compelling all classes fairly to share the burden among 
them. 

Many persons have felt a terror at the idea of the taxation 
they supposed they should have to suffer under a poor-law ; 
but the great probability, nay, almost the certainty of the 
matter, is, that it will be a considerable saving to them. The 
present rate in Dublin is Is. in the pound for the year, on a 
very moderate valuation, and much more than half the rate it 
borne by landlords.* This, however, appears to be beyimd the 
intention of the law as to town property, for which inordinate 
rents are not usually obtained ; but the result is within the 
control of the Gnarmans, who may revise the valuation when- 
ever they propose to levy a new rate. 

The expense of the relief, even under higher rates, would 
be less, far less, on those who have hitherto supported the 
poor, than the outlay which they have annually made for that 
object ; and now they will have the satisfaoUon of knowing 
that what they give is given to the destitute poor ; that all is 
well applied, none misspent, and every part so economised in 
distribution, that the sum contributed relieves a greater num* 
ber of poor than the larger sum formerly given in alms. 

It must also be considered, that the poorer classes subsist- 
ing by labour wiU be relieved by the workhouses from the 
continual encroachments of beggars on their scanty meals, 
and the still more scanty means ox lodgmg possessed by them. 

* As the principle on ivhich the tenant te entitled to make deductions 
from rent, on account of the poor rate, 1« not clearly noderttood by many, 
the following explanation ii given ;— 

This Ux being imposed on the amnual ▼alue of each tentnent, ny a rate 
of 5d. on £50, £60, or whatever the valuation may amount to, the tenant li 
to deduct one-half of the ratCt uy 3}{d., from every pound In tke year's rent. 
The rate is impos^ for a pear ; It may happen that no farther rate will be 
necessary in the ynr, or it may occur that three or four rates will lie neces- 
sary ; still each rate is for the year, and is either the whole amount required 
or an instalment. In sny event it Is levied on a year's value ; and landlords 
are to allow their tenants one half of each fate of 5d., Sd., or whatever It may 
be, out of every ptmnd in thi tiai's rentt when receiving either a ban 
year'f, quarter's, month's, or week's gale. 

Suppose the annuai value Is £^, the rent being also £50, the rate of 5d. will 
amount to £1. Os. lOd., and in paying a half year's rent of £25, the teiuuN 
must deduct^i/Ky times 234d., or 10s, 5d., l>eing half the tax paid. 

If the year's rent he greater than the annual value, the tenant will deduct 
more than half the amount of the tax Thus, a rate of 6d. on an annual 
value of £60. being, as already stated. £1 , Os. lOd.. If the amtmal reni be 480, 
the tenant will deduct from the firRC gale falling dweqfler the rate is declared 
by the Guardians, eighty times 2%A. or 16s. 8a. On the other hand, if the 
annual rent be If^s than the value, say £40, the deduction will be only forty 
times 2|>4d., or 8s. 4d. 

The tenant and landlord become liable to the rate at the same moment ; 
therefore a rate declared in April 1840 attaches to rent tken aecruinf, but 
not to a gale previously due. 
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Let the opponent of such a provision for the poor — if any re- 
flecting perfion in the coonlry can on public erounda be op- 
C>Bed to it—let him, we say, contemplate the nard lot of the 
booring classes, compeUed by the importunities of b^gars 
act only to give up a considerable share of the food actually 
insufficient ror themselves, but also to divide their beds or 
thinr children's beds with persons of the lowest habits, and 
thus see their families deprived of food, of rest, health, and 
morality ; while a large number of the wealthy classes re- 
mained listless and inaccessible within their closed doors, or 
were exercising their better feelings in a distant land. 

We do not accuse the wealthy members of society, as a 
class, with indifference to the wants of the poor : we but re- 
fer to a contrast between their security agamst the intrusion 
6£ mendicants, and the defenceless state of the labouring 
classes — a contrast which doubtless must have been ever pre- 
sent to the mind of the poor working man : and we do this 
to show how much the wealthy will gain by a law which pro- 
Tides safe means for its application in relieving poverty. 

The expense, then, which we are now incurring, is not a 
new oharge, but a wise and equitable distribution of one here- 
tofore borne by portions of the community in very dispropor- 
tionate shares, without having any tendency to obviate the 
mendicancy by which it was created, but, on the contrary, 
having a direct tendency to foster and increase that most de- 
moransing of all the conditions in life. 

Be the expense what it may, it cannot tend to induce a 
more extensiye reliance on the public provision than mendi- 
cancy has encouraged : nay, we maintain, that when the law 
shall have been for a short time in full and general operation, 
the number of unemployed and dependent poor will gradually 
decline. But expectation must have a httle patience: the 
machinery for sustaining in orderly and decent comfort up- 
wards of one hundred thousand human beings, cannot be cre- 
ated otherwise than by a very ^adual process. This is not 
a clime in which men and families can be encamped : when 
they are to be lodged, durable structures must be provided, 
sod for this work much time is necessary. We are sure that 
no time has been lost ; nay, we reeard the progress made as 
among the most acoderated public labours of this or any 
other country. 

In the mean time, the law is not without working out 
much eood for the labouring classes. Workmen of every 

frade have been busily employed in the construction of work- 
onses since tbe spring of 1839, for which object government 
has advanced upwards of a million of money, free of inte- 
rest, for ten years after the commencement of relief in each 
Union. 

We are, howeyer, reasoning without having an argument 
opposed to us ; for any thing uke argument against the law 
we have not heard, ui Dublin it is merely complained, that 
dlthoug^ houses are open and rates levied, the mendicants 
still throng the streets. But it is not shown that any thing 
Hke the same number of apparently deserving objects of re- 
lief are to be seen ; they on the contrary are in the work- 
houses, maintained by the rates ; and were it not for the poor 
children whom the mendicants dra^ along with them, the im- 
posture would soon be stopped by its ovm want of success. 

The policy of the law contemplates the repression of beg- 
gary and vagrancy, and all those disorders and crimes whidi 
accompany or have their origin in those habits — ^the encou- 
ragement of a more productive industry — ^the more universal 
recognition of the identity of interest amongst all classes 
affected by the law — and with the cordial co-operation of all 
the intdligent classes of society which it has hitherto received, 
and will probably receive yet further hereafter — ^there can- 
not be a doubt but that the law, when in full operation, will 
realise all this, and more. 

To those who wish for an exemplification or the favourable 
working of the law, we recommend the perusal of a little 
work lately publbhed under the title of " Benevola,'* in 
which the English and Irish systems of relief are well con- 
trasted, and uie tendency of the Lrish provision is ingeniously 
exemplified. To those who will not be satisfied without a 
practical exemplification, we can only recommend patience ; 
out we will say — Do not in the mean time forget the cost and 
other deplorable evils of Irish in<nidio«ncy. 

F. 


THE PILGRIM AT THE WELL. 
The fboBtein If glMxning In marning light. 
But there kneels beside it a child of night ; 
For to her the summers no sunshine bring ; 
Oh I what doth she seek at that blessed spring ? 
The home of her youth she has left afisr. 
And the promise of light was her spirit's star ; 
But her perils and pilgrimage all are past. 
And that hallowed Ibunt she hath foimd at last. 
For tliey said that a spell in its waters lay, 
To banish the blight of her life away ; 
And the prayer of her fUth it grows fervent now. 
While rigning the cross upon breast and brow. 
Oh ! stranger of darkness, kned not there, 
Tho' the fountain with freshness (Ills the air. 
And its waters are sweet mt the summer rain. 
But they cannot give thee the day again. 
Yet, tell us, ye searching ones and wise. 
Oh! whence did these andent dreams arise 
Of the holy and hidden things, which stiU 
Were mighty to heal all human ill ? 
1 hey were stars that blest in thdr hour of might. 
And gems that shone with a earing light ; 
They were trees of life in the trackless wilds, 
Ai^ the sea had its own immortal isles ; 
And through all her chaises, the world's hope clings 
To the healinft power of her sacred springs ; 
For around them the faith of nations hung. 
And sages have trusted, and poets sung. 
And piigrima have sought them by night and day, 
Over mountain and desert fer away ; 
But they sought hi vain in the earth or seas. 
Oh, tell us whence are such dreams as these : 
Say, are they of scmie fer deathless dime. 
Thus casting its duulowt of hope on time ; 
Or voices of promise, sent before 
The day when earth's curse shall be no more ? 
We know not but life hatti the cloud and pall. 
And woe for the heart's hope, more than all. 
For its precious seed in the fruitless ground. 
And its bread on the waters never found. 
Ohi is there not many a weary heart, 
That hath seen the greenneu of Hfe depart. 
Yet trusted in vain in a powerleu spdl. 
Like her whet knelt by the H(dy WeU ! 


F. B. 


NATURE'S WONDERS. 

THE OABFLT. 

The study of natural history is one which, independent of 
the charm it possesses to the inquisitive and contemplative 
mind, in affording food for the cultivation of the highest qua- 
lities of the intellect, is also beneficial in a moral paint of 
view, as it insensibly brings the cultivator of it to contemplate 
the power and goomiess of his Creator. It leads his thoughts 
from the petty affairs of life, and, making him look witib ad- 
miration and a feeling of love on every manifestation of the 
Divine power which surrounds him, instils into his mind one 
of the strongest principles of action desired by the Alm^ty — 
a feeting of universal benevolence. 

There cannot be a better illustration of this latter effiect 
which I have mentioned the study of natural history pro- 
duces on the mind, than that afforded us by the history of the 
birth and after life of the insect I have headed this artide 
with — "the Gadfly." Strange and wonderful though the 
transformations be to wbich the butterfly and many other in- 
dividuals of the insect world are subject, those of this little 
creature far surpass them all. 

Many of my readers are well acquainted with that fly 
which 11^ the latter part of summer is seen to be so annoying 
to the horse, buzzmg about him, and every now and then 
daslung itself with some degree of violence against his sides 
and legs. This motion, to ul appearance, is without design ; 
but a closer study of the habits of the insect will show- 
that, far from bemg the effect of chance, it is one of para- 
mount importance to the existence of the fly, as on it depmds 
the continuation of its species. 

If attentively observed, it will be found that it is the 
female of this fly alone who resorts to this peculiar motion ; 
this she does to deposit her eggs in the hair of the horse, to 
which they at once become attached by a gelatinous fluid 
surrounding them ; by this mucus they are enabled to retain 
their hold for a few days, during which time they are fitted 
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to be hfttched, and the slightest touch will liberate a little 
worm they contain. The horse, iu retiorting to the common 
practice of licking himself, breaks the egg, and the small 
worm contained m it adhering to the tongue of the animal, is 
oonTeyed with the food into the stoma(£ ; there it clings, by 
means of hooks placed at either side of its mouth, and Its 
hold is so tenadous that it will be broken before it can be 
detached. Here, in this strange abode, changing as it were 
its nature in becoming a parasite, it remains for the whole 
of the winter, feeding on me mucus of the stomach. At the 
Old of the ensuing spring, having reached its full perfection 
in this secondary state, led by that instinct which regulates 
all the animated creation, from man to a monad, it detaches 
itself from the cuticular coat, and is carried into the vilous 
portion of the stomach with the food, passes out of it with 
the chyme, and is at length evacuated with the feces. The 
larva or maggot, now a second time changing its nature, 
leeks shelter in the ground, and after some time becomes a 
chrysalis; in that helpless state it lies for some weeks, when, 
bursting from its deathlike sleep, it wakes into life and ac- 
tiritv in the form of a perfect fly. 

Tnere is hardly a pwntllel to this wonderful chain of causes 

and effects, and effects and causes, to be met with in all the 

varied and mysterious workings of nature ; scarcely one 

* which exhibita so many acts apparently so unconnected with 

the ultimate results. V. 


IRISH ODDITIES— No. I. 

SNAP RIVERS. 

Jack Rivebs should have been a gentleman. His family, 
his property, his early education, entitled him to that dignitjjr. 
Jack was not a gentleman ; with perverted views of ambi- 
tion he spiimed the distinction, and gloried in the well- 
merited title of knave. Many loftier and nobler minds have 
been reduced to even a lower point of moral degradation by 
eariy indulgence in atoss licentious habits. Such was not 
the case wiUi Jack. Immoderate sensual gpratification ranked 
not in the catalogue of his crimes. He was no toper ; was a 
married man at twenty, and a faithful husband all his life. 
Yet, Jack was an adcnowledged, nay, more, a professed 
knave, though neither a lover of money nor a spendthrift. 
Shakspeare, it is said, ransacked all nature, and left almost 
no character untouched ; yet neither in his historical por- 
traits, the etching^ of his own times, nor bis prophetic crea- 
tions, has he given us a picture that at all resembled Snap 
Rivers^ the faithfully expressive soubriquet assumed by our 
hero. Nature, whimsical nature, must have been in her 
drollest mood — ^must have been actually studying the pic- 
tweme when she cast his nativity. He certainly was a 
mod« for an artist in that line, for he stood six feet six inches 
by military standard, was extremely slender, rejoiced in the 
possession of a hatchet face ornamented with the roost 
splendid Roman nose imaginable, illumined by two small 
rerret eyes, squinting fiercely inwards, which gave to his 
countenance the most sinister expression possible. Quite 
aware of the value of these natural advantages, Jack's genius 
and striking: taste in dress added considerably to their effect. 
It was his invariable custom through life to wrap his outer 
man in a long blue doak, a garment little used in his dav. 
Summer and winter, a pair of blue rib-and-fur woollen stock- 
ings encased his spindle legs, gartered above the knee be- 
neath a pair of run'inouthed unmentionables ; a red nightcap 
ever maintained its conspicuous place on ^is elevatra poll, 
while an immense fire-shovel or clerical hat gave a finisn to 
his unique and matchless appearance. He possessed one other 
accomplishment : he was afflicted — poh ! — ^olessed with a most 
inveterate stammer in bis speech : a word in speaking he 
could not utter without the most frightful contortion of coun- 
tenance, and unintelligible sulutter, splutter, splutter. Tet, 
no one of his attributes dia he turn to such beneficial effect 
as this ; for when he either wished to gain time, or baffle an 
opponent, forth came a torrent of manting sounds in all 
their horrific grandeur, and he who could qudl die feelings 
of pity could rarely resist the ready propensitv to laugh at 
the ludicrous exhibition ; so Jack was generally successful. 
But, notwithstanding this great natural defect, whenever he 
plDa.«ie(l he could muce himself well understood, by falling 
oack upon a species of recitative, or musical method of 
speaking, peculiar to himself, and always commencing with a 
Itfttd '*ho! ho!'* which ga\c timely warning to all his ac- 


quaintances that he was about to favour them with his own 
sentiments in his own style. One circumstance of his early 
life must be mentioned, as it may have given a bent to his 
mind in after years. At the early age of seventeen he bad 
deserted his respectable and happy home, and found himself 
a private in a dragoon regiment. The act broke his father's 
heart. So, having spent uiree years in that admirable school 
of morality, Jack purchased out, and returned to his young 
wife, as well as to the possession of a snug 4^400 iJ-year, 
which fell into his hands by hereditary descent. 

Constituted as his mind then was, his principles soon began 
to develope themselves, and to afford a strong contrast to 
those which had governed the actions of his father. That he 
shortly became dreaded bv all his neighbours, may be admit- 
ted ; that he would and did overreach CTery man with whom 
he had business transactions, was an admitted fact, because 
it was his own proud boast ; and when checked by his friends 
for those admissions, he would boldly reply, *' Ho ! ho ! 
woo-ood you have me tit-tit-too put my llUlignted ca-handle 
under a Im-hushal ?" But that he was hated, or even disre> 
spected in consequence of his acts, has no foundation in real~ 
ity. There was nothing mean or grovelling about his 
knavery — all was above-board, done in clear day-light. 
There was nothing selfish or avaricious about him ; the 
elory of the deed was all he aimed at, for ever^ body knew 
he would prefer gaining a pound by open imposition, to the 
receipt of ten by honourable means. lie never used a so<ith- 
ing pnrase to human being. He seemed to court the hostility 
of nis species, yet that would not come ; for notwithstanding 
his proiane and coarse salutations, he had a humane heart, 
and a short time sufficed to unmask it. The poor never wont 
hungry from his door, and a distressed acquaintance had a 
certain resource while there was a penny in the purbe of 
Snap Rivers, He was as welcome to his cash as to his oitterest 
malediction, and that was ever ready for either friend or foe. 
But the insolent great man, or the would-be important, who 
aped a dignity to which he had no fair claim, was the object 
or his deep immitifi^able hate ; with such he could hold no 
terms ; and did such ever cross his path, he would plot for 
months till he would circumvent him in some shape. Did 
ever ShaJcspeare light on such a character ? Yet, notwith- 
standing all these seeinin|f contradictions, a single trait has 
not been here placed to his account that was not iu a degree 
beyond description truly his. 

On one occasion Jack was invited to an evening party in 
the house of his brother-in-law, a plain honest man, an ex- 
tensive farmer, wealthy and respectable, in every point the 
very antithesis of his eccentric relative. The district was re 
markable for the peace and harmony whichprevailed through- 
out its entire population. Party strife and sectarian animo- 
sity were here totally unknown, while intermarriages among 
all sects cemented a union and fostered a spirit of Christian 
charity and forbearance, t>liich, while it ameliorated the heart 
and breathed peace around it, shed also a lustre on the hum- 
ble community beyond the dimity which vain pomp confers 
on the fleeting distinctions which gorgeous wealth creates. 

But Jack was an invited guest ; so was his own amiable 
minister, the virtuous and respected Protestant rector, Mr 

B ; so was Dr D , a pretty tolerable wag ; and so 

was the Rev. Mr K , the parish priest, between whom and 

the rector there existed a sincere unfeigned friendship. I'he 
priest had studied in France ; was a man of high attainments, 
polished manners, possessed a vast fund of sparkling nit, with 
as ready and as happy an expression as ever distinguished 
man ; but his brilliant qualities were ever under the control of 
strict decorum, and, further, restrained by a lofty sense of that 
dignity which should inbedge the minister of religion. He was 
consequently an especial favourite with all classes, and an 
honoured guest at every social board. No man revered him 
more than Snap Rivers, and none was more anxious, or better 
knew how, to draw out his conversational powers. 

The party was all assembled with the exception of our 
hero, and as his presence and pungent remarks always contri- 
buted to the hilarity of his friends, the kind-hearted host wn.s 
not half satisfied with his absence. ** What the devil's keeping 
Jack ?" had just escaped from Mr Anderson's tongue, as the 
dooc opened, and the head and shoulders of Snan Rivers made 
their welcome appearance. When he had fairly entered the 
room, he raised himself to his full height, starecf dclihcr.itel v 
around him, pulled off his hat with some attempt at grace, 
and exclaimed in his own fashion, ** Ho ! ho ! a goo-hood I v 
company, by Jn-hupiter ! Ho ! ho ! the bla-haek<oath !^' 
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Then casting up his eyes in the most fervent manner, he 
added — 

** From daw-hoctors and praw-hoctors, lil-lawyers and cla- 
harg^men, good Lord deliver ns !** 

*' Early in the attack, Mr Rivers," said the priest. 

" Ho ! ho ! Mr Lil-long-tongue, sure yon nee-heedn*t care ; 
you're- always prepared. I wo-wo-wish yonr brother oo-co- 
corbie there would bib-bib-bib-borrow some of your chin- 
whack.*' 

" Listen to him noo," said the host ; " he's begun, an' the 
diel would na stop his ton^e ; we'll a' get a wipe in our turn." 

" Never mind," said the rector. " Mr Rivers, I am happy 
to perceive, is charitably inclined to-nig^ht. He wishes to m- 
crease my usefulness for the benefit or his neighbours, as he 
never condescends to occupy his seat in church." 

'* And never wUl, Mr Modesty, till you think fit to change 
your tune." 

'* Pray inform me how I shall accommodate myself to your 
taste, Mr Rivers." 

" There are tit-two mim-methods open to you. Either you 
shall pra^hactise what you pre-heach, or pre-heach what you 
pra-hactise 1" 

'* You are pleased to speak in riddles, Mr Rivers ; be kind 
enough to explain." 

" Ho ! ho I tha-hat is mim-more than I intended. Fu-hoo men 
blame me for con-ce-ling my thoughts. But I shall try to be 
clear. You pre-heach cha-harity, and you pra-hactise rir- 
rir-robbery. Ho! ho! but you are a saint! Now, I am a 
knave ; and how lies the difference ? In my fif-favour to be 
sure, for I give the world fif-fair play — every body knows my 
cha-haracter." 

** Your oharaoter ts generally known,'* interposed the priest ; 
" and, as you admire candour, allow me to add, as generally 
execrated." 

" And what is that yoo-hoore affair, Mr Law-long-tongue. 
Why meddle in other men's fif-fif-feuds ?" 

" You mistake, Mr Rivers ; he who interrupts the harmony 
of society is accountable to every member, z ou have rudely 
burst the bounds of decorum to-ni^ht ; you have unfeelingly 
assaUed a mild and amiable gentleman ; your charge is as 
unjust as your manner is coarse and vulgar, and both are as 
execrable as any thing, save the malice that prompted the 
attack." 

" Ho ! ho ! I might as well have rir-roused a hive of hor- 
nets. You black-coats fight among you-yourselves like cat 
and dog, but you will not allow others to interfere with the 
claw-hoth, I perceive." 

*' The deevil stop your tongue, but it's gleg the nicht. Jack 
Rivers," said the host ; " can you no gie ub peace ? — sure nae 
ither man would insult the rector." 

" Ho ! ho ! but vou're in a wonderful pucker, Mr Numskull. 
Let the rector defend himself." 

<* Mr B— — is too gentle a character to manage you," said 
the priest. 

" Your greatest enemy wo-ont brand yn^i vnththat crime," 
replied Rivers, " for you ride rough-shod over all that come 
in your way." 

*' Nothing gives me greater pleasure, I admit, when I meet 
such characters as you ; for history farnishes no likeness of 
vou, and among livmg men we would seek in vain for your 
fellow." 

" Ho ! ho ! your French politeness is less polished than 
stringent to-night, I think. I don't admire it much. I would 
rather see your native talent in its native Irish dress. Out 
with the sentiments of your heart, plainly, man, and at once 
say, * Out of h , Rivers, you're matchless.' " 

" Oh no. I cannot profit by your advice. I felt my own 
want of ability, and therefore left the picture to he dashed off 
by an abler hand. The truthfulness of your sketch no per- 
son will venture to dispute." 

Tho laugh was against Jack, and he bore the punish- 
ment with good temper, collecting himself, however, for a re- 
newal of hostilities. After tea, as was the custom on such 
occasions, the ladies and such of the young men as preferred 
female society withdrew to another apartment, while the ma- 
jority of the elderly gentlemen, including the clergymen, the 
doctor, and Snap Rivers, collected rouna the host to enjoy the 
comforts of the bottle ; and as the steam began to rise, the 
hilarity of the party got up in proportion. After various gay 
sallies. Rivers said, 

" Well, Master Galen, how goes trade now ? You-oo and 
the se-hexton are se-heldom idle, I believe." 


" Always doing a little," said the good-natured doctor, 
'* but nothing worth notice. Any snaps with yourself of late, 
my oonscientious friend ?" 

" Good, doctor, food ; seldom at a lots for a sly bit. 
A-a-and to tell you tne truth, I have mere trifles to boast of 
since I diddled the fellows in the pa^harish of Billy." 

" I am not aware of the droumstanoe ; pray what was it ?** 
said the doctor. 

'' Lil-lil-let our brilliant host t^ you ; he was a witaoM to 
the transaction," said Rivers ; '* besides, mifbrdmately, my 
tongue was not made by the same craftsman that mannfae- 
tured my brains." 

*' How happy for your neighbours !" said the priest ; 
« could your tongue give ready expression to the subtle plot- 
tings of your skull, we would be deluged with a torrent of 
knavery. But, Mr Anderson, do favour us with the story." 

"By my conscience, then, it will do but little ore^ to 
Jack, in any honest man's mind ; but if you will hae it, theo 
you must hae it. About three months ago there was a pro- 
perty to be sold by public cant in B Is, and, to be sure, 

the devil drives it to Jack's ears. Weel 1 the lease was a 
perpetuity, very valuable, and fifty pun* o* a deposit was to 
be paid doon on the nail. Very weel, he comes owre and en* 

Sages me to gang alang wi' him to buy the place. But oa 
le morning of the sale when I called on him, what was my 
surprise to see him dressed up in a rabbitman's coat, tied roan* 
wi' a strae rope, a hat owre the red nightcap, no worth 
thrippence, wi' breeks, shoes, and stockings that would dis- 
grace a beggarman. Weel, in spite o' a* I could say, aff be 
starts in that fashion, and you'll errant a bonny figure he cut 
amang respectable men ; but diel hut he cared; for while the 
folk was gathering, he sets himsel up on a kind o' a counter, 
and begins beating wi' his heels, and glancfaig roun* him like 
a monkey, and jabbering tho purest nonsense. I actually 
thought I would hae drapped through the earth wi' perfect 
shame, though I was a little reUeved when I saw he was set 
down for an idiot, and heard the gentlemen iireely crack their 
Jokes on him. Weel, the auction commenced, and n^n twa 
or three bids were gi'en, he looks up at the cant-master so 
innocently, and says, in his ain style, * Ho, ho, may I gie a 
bid ?' ' To be sure, my fine fellow,' says the man, laugh- 
ing doon at him ; ' bid up, and nae doot veil get the pro- 
perty.' The bidding was up to £150. * £200, cries Jade, 
amia the roars o' the company, '£250,' says another. 
' £300,' says Jack, and he skelfied up at the cant-master in 
such a fashion as nae living man could stand. You could hae 
tied the hail gathering wi' a strae, while Jack kept glowering 
about and whistling, and beating time to the time wi' his 
heels." 

'* And what tune did he whistle?" said tlie doctor. 

" The diel a mair or less nor * the Rogue's March,' " ssid 
the narrator. " But when the roars had subsided, the cant- 
master, to humour the joke, takes up Jack's bid, and be says, 
* Threp hundred pounds once — three hundred pounds twice— 
three hundred pounds, three — three — three — all done? — ^three 
times !' and down, in fine, he knocks a property worth three 
thousand, adding, ' The place is yours, my man.' ' Yes, 
by my sowl,' says Jack, springing off the counter, 'the 
place ia mine ;' and pulling a bag out of a side pecket, and 
placing it on the table, he ^ded, ' And there's your required 
deposit for you !' But he may tell the rest himsel." 

" And what followed, Mr Rivers?" said the doctor. 

" Wha-hat followed ! Why, you-oo would have thought 
the fellow was stuck, or af-flicted with my own impediment ; 
but after some attempts he stammered out, • Oh, every 

ferson knows I was only in jest.' * Ho! ho! my boy,' sa^ 
, *but every person hero shall know that 1 ne-ever was 
more in earnest. If I be a fool, my money's no fool. Ho 
ho ! gentlemen, you enjoyed your jokes at my expense ; but 
it's an old saving, he may laugh that wins ; the tables a-a-are 
turned, and it's my time now, I presume." 

'* And, Mr Anderson," said tho doctor, " did all present 
quietly submit to the imposition ?" 

" Why, to tell the truth, every sowl in the place was dum- 
foundered, and stared at each other like as mony idiots. The 
cant-master made some new objection about ruining him, 
but Jack very glibly replied, * The sale is good and lawful. 
After more than three bids, the property was knocked down 
to me. The terms have been duly complied with, the de- 
posit tendered before witnesses, and here is the remainder of 
the purchase money at your service when the deeds are per- 
fected. I grant you were more merry tJian wise on this oe- 
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easioa $ and if you wish to know whom you have to deal with, 
it may be sufBciedt to inform you that I am Snap Rivers of 
the Doaghs ; tou have likely heard the name before }' and 
out he marchea as oooi as a cucumber." 

The rector knew less of his parishioner than did the rest 
of the party; he therefore listened in amasement to the 
relation ; but when the host had concluded, as if to assure 
himself that he was not dreaming, he said, ** And, Mr An- 
derson, did all this really occur ? 

" rfaidi I assure you it did." 

" And is it possible that you could land yourself to so ne- 
farious and disreputable a transaction ?" 

** It's no the first time Jack has made a tool o' me," said 
the simple-minded host : " he inveigled me there just to make 
a witness o' me. I was innocently led into the aifair ; but be- 
sides what you have heard, •! have neither more nor loss to do 
with it." 

'* And do yon really intend to retain the property, Mr 
Rivers?" warmly inquired the indignant rector. 

** Do I intend to retain it ! Lord, how simple you would ap- 
pear J Ho ! hoi retain it 1 to be sure I will, and a very good 
thing it is, let nte tell you." 

** Well, sir, under these circumstances it is my duty to be 
plain : you and I can have no further acquaintance," said the 
rector. 

Sntiip appeared surprised, and with a vacant stare, or at 
least a well-feigned look of simplicity, he modestly inquired, 
** And why, may I ask, shoo-oo-ood you cut my acquain- 
tance?" 

** The reason is plain," said the rector j " you are in pos- 
session of a property surreptitiously obtained. You nave 
deeply injured the proprietor, ruined the auctioneer, and in- 
stead of feeling remorse, you glory in the nefarious deed." 

*' He 1 ho 1 is that the way ttie land lies ? Why, man, did 
not I purchase it at a public sale ? and was I not the highest 
ladder ? If the auction was ill managed on their parts, am I 
to blame ?" 

** These arguments," replied the rector, <* might satisfy 
a Jew, but have no force on the Christian mind. You have 
no moral rip^ht. It is true, the law of the land may protect 
you, yet still you retain that to which in justice you haye 
not even a shaaow of dsum." 

" Well, I am rejoiced to hear these noble sentiments from 
you, Mr Rector, although your high tone smacks a little of 
prudery. I trust you will cherish them ; and if you do, what 
the devil, I ask, will beoome of your tithes, to which you have 
less claim than I have to the property? I gave something 
for it, yoo-oo give nothing at all for them ; and yet you have 
the confounded impudence to rebuke me for one sohtary act 
of knavery, while you practise the same trick on hundreds 
yearly." 

Tlie rector vouchsafed no reply, but retired to the ladies, 
dis^pisted with the hardened villany of his ribald parish- 
ioner, who laughed in triumph at the clergyman's discomfiture ; 
and turning to the priest, he said, 

**Well, Master Glib-tongue, what do you think of the 
affair ? Did not I badger Mr Modesty in prime style ? I think 
he will not readily volunteer his infernal impu&nce again, 
after such a lesson." 

*' I know, Snap," said the priest, ** you are a consummate 
scoundrel. You- have treated a most amiable man with un- 
feeling rudeness, and you deserve the rejprobation of every 
right-thinking mind. Your legal swindling is bad, but vour 
unblushing iMvocacy of the principle is worse ; and if any 
thing sUlT more flagrant can be conceived, your base and 
savai^e retort upon your own pastor is the very climax of your 
heartless villany," 

** Ho ! ho 1 Mr Bladderchops, you have taken up the cud- 
gels, with a vengence. But you should remember the pro- 
verb, * Come into c<turt with clean hands,* What are you 
better than Mr Modesty ? You don't take the tithes, simply 
because you can't get them. You don't rob by act of parfia- 
inent, but you wheedle the money out of some, and frighten 
it out of others, with the magic of your priestcraft." 

Air Anderson was in agony, and interposing said, " I think, 
Jack, if you had any decency or feeling for me, you would'nt 
insult a clergyman at my table. You might be satisfied with 
driving one out of the room." 

*' Ho ! ho 1 Mr Numskull, but you're thin in the skin I You 
have a wtmderful leaning towards the corbies; you might 
fairly volunteer to defend the r^ctOF) but I beg you to let 
the priest answer for himself," 
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*> And were I to answer according to your merits, a horse- 
whip would afford the fitting renly. Respect for my own 
character forbids that appeal, ana protects your insolence. 
Yet you go not unchastised. The cupidity of your heart, 
like every other crime, engenders its own punishment ; and 
though you appear to glory in acts which shook the feelings 
of all oUier men, yet, despite your coarse ribaldry, there ia 
an avenger within your own breast, which with scorpion 
venom stings you to madness, and will never cease its gnaw, 
ings till penitence, a very unlikely consummation, pour its 
healing balm on ulcers seared and encrusted by the fires of 
iniquity l" 

" Ho I ho I how very familiar you black-coats are with hor. 
rors 1 How very glibly you can ' talk of hell where devils 
dwell, and thunder out damnation.' Now, I think you priests 
should be more modest. It would serve your interests better 
to merely consign us to purgatory." 

" Your own acts, Rivers, determine such cases." 

" Ho ! ho 1 I am aware of that ; but, notwithstanding, cannot 
a little bit of clerical hocus-pocus serve us on a pinch ?" 

" The habitually profane nave little to hope for either from 
God or man ; they sneer at blessings mercifully oifered, and 
too frequently die in their sins." ' 

*' Then, under all these circumstances I think it as wise to 
have nothing to do with your purgatory." 

" I wish it may not be your fate to go farther and fare 
worse." 

" Well, the devil couldn't bandy compliments with you, Mr 

K ; so I think, brother Bill, you had better push about 

the jorum. The priest has too much tongue for me to-night, 
and there's no moving his temper. But wait a bit : if I don't 

fage him to his heart's content, the first public place I meet 
im in, my name's not Snap Rivers." The party separated 
good friends, and the priest paid no attention to the threat. 

A month had elapsed, and Mr K having business in the 

nearest town, found himself on the market-day perusing a 
placard, announcing the exhibition of a large beautifnl mfik- 
white bullock, said to be a ton weight. In the midst of his 
reading the priest was surprised to hear himself called by 
name. **Ho! ho! Mr K , come hither!" His eye fol- 
lowed in the direction of the sounds, and at about a perch dis< 
tant he beheld Rivers, dressed as usual in his long blue 
cloak, gun-mouthed breeches, blue rib-and-fur stockings, 
his red nightcap and fire-shovel hat — as ludicrous a figure, 
" take him for all and all," as ever stood in a market. 

*' Ho ! ho ! Mr K , come hither," and the priest, not un- 
willingly, obeyed the summons. The meeting occurred just 
in the market-place. The little square was thronged to ex- 
cess. The anxiety of business sat upon every countenance, 
and hundreds, passing hither and thither in the ardent pursuit 
of their own affairs, might have passed their most intimate 
friend without recognition ; so true it is that the contempla- 
tive man is never more in solitude than in the midst of a 
crowd. But the first salutations over, Rivers entered eagerly 
into conversation with the Driest, on topics of mutual interest ; 
with not unwarrantable mmiliarity he laid his hand on his 
shoulder, continued to talk earnestly, insinuated his finger 
into a button-hole, without apparent motive caught him by 
the collar, then grasped it firmly ; and that done, to his vic- 
tim's consternation he pulled oft* his fire-shovel hat, left the 
red nightcap uncovered, and vrith much vigour brandishing 
the chapeaUf began to call an auction. The market-people 
deemed him mad. The priest felt no desire to be disnosed of 
by public sale, but Snap laboured most earnestly in his new 
vocation. 

•' Ho, ho 1 oh yes ! oh yes I hear ye ! hear ye !" 

And the people did hear, and did flock around the pair. 
The priest's fbelings may be fancied more readily than pour- 
trayed. He at once saw his tormentor's mm ; he knew that 
violence would only serve to increase the awkwardness of his 
position, and with much presence of mind he resolved quietly 
to baffle, and if possible to turn the table upon Rivers. The 

crowd rushed rapidly to the centre of attraction. Mr K 

remained apparently tmconcemed, and Snap was the object 
of every eye, as he continued vociferously to oawl, " Hear ye ! 
hear ye ! oh yes ! oh yes !" The gaping spectators were lost 
in wonderment. No one could either divine the cause of the 
uproar or explain the strange conduct of the man in the 
cloak. At length the priest, seizing t^e favourable moment, 
pulled off his lia^, and with a serene look and respectful tone 
t^us addressed the assembly — 

** Ladies and geotlemen, I have the honour of informing 
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you that Mr John Rivers of the Doag^hs, this long gentle- 
man at my shoulder with the blue cloak and red nightcap, 
purposes in his present remarkable dress to ride * the white 
Dttllock' three times round the market this day for your 
amusement ; the performance to begin precisely at 12 o'clock." 
Three thundering cheers announced the delight of the 
crowd, while Rivers, baffled, disappointed, astonished, per- 
fectly dumfoundered, slackened his gripe, fell back a few 
steps, and stared most fixedly at the placid countenance of 
the priest ; he gaped and struggled for utterance; the muscles 
of his face playea in wild commotion. He solemnly raised his 
hands and eyes in the attitude of prayer, and at last was en- 
abled to bawl, or rather half sing, ** All that ever you did 
upon me was but a flea-bite to this. So, to make up mat- 
ters, you shall dine with Yellow Peg and me to-morrow ; you 
are the only man that ever could say he was more than a match 
for Snap Rivers." H. H. 

INTERIOR OF THR GREAT EGYPTIAN 

PYRAMID. 

After dining with Cavi^lia, dear A , to continue my 

yam, we started by moonlight for the Pyramid, in company 
with the Genius Loci, and duly provided with candles for 
exploration. I must premise that ("aviglia, whose extraor- 
dinary discoveries you are doubtless well acquainted with, has 
just lieen set to work again by Colonel Vyse, Mr Sloane, and 
Colonel Campbell, our Consul-General at Cairo. He is at 
present attempting to make further discoveries in the Great 
Pyramid ; and as soon as he gets a firman from the Pasha, 
intends to attack the others. 

The shape of this Pyramid has been compared to '* four 
equilateral triangles on a square baaia, mutually inclining 
towards each other till they meet in a point." Lineoln's- 
Inn Fields, the area of which corresponds to its base, wholly 
filled up livith an edifice higher by a third than St Paul's, may 
give some idea of its dimensions. 

The entrance is on the northern face of the Pyramid, on 
the sixteenth step, though you can ride up to it, such immense 
mounds of fallen stones have accumulated at the base. A 
long low passage, most beautifully cut and polished, runs 
downwards above 260 feet at an angle of twenty-seven 
degrees, to a large hall sixty feet long, directly under the 
centre of the Pyramid, cut out of rock, and never, it would 
appear, finishecl. This was discovered by (3aviglia ; the pas- 
sage before this time was supposed to end about hall' way 
down, being blocked up with stones at the point where an- 
other passage meets it, running upwards at the same angle of 
27, and by which you might mount in a direct line to the 
grand gallery, and from that to the king's chamber, where 
stands the sarcophagus, nearly in the centre of the pile, 
were it not for three or four blocks of granite that have been 
slid down from above, in order to stop it up. 

By climbing through a passaee, formed, as it is supposed, 
by the Caliph Mamoun, you wind round tliese blocks of gra- 
nite into the passage, so that, with the exception of ten or 
twelve feet, you do in fact follow the original line of ascent. 
We descended by it. Close to the opening of this passage on 
the grand gallery is the mouth of a well &out 200 feet deep, 
by which we ascended from the neighbourhood of the great 
lower hall. Two or three persons had descended it before 
Taviglia's time,. but he cleared it out to the full depth that 
his predecessors had reached, and believing it went still deeper, 
hearing a hollow sound as he stamped on the bottom, he at- 
tempted to excavate there, but was obliged to desist on 
aeenunt of the excessive heat, which neither he nor the Arabs 
could stand. 

Think what his delight must have been, when in the course 
of clearing the passaee which I mentioned to you leads di- 
rectly from the gi*eat lower hall, smelling a strong smell of 
suli>hur ; and remembering he had burnt some in Uie well to 

1>urify the air, he dug in that direction, and found a passage 
eading right into the bottom of the well, where the ropes, 
pick-axes, &o., &c., were lying that he had left there in des- 
pair, on abandoning the idea of further excavation in that 
direction as hopeless. 

Tp this well, as 1 said, we climbed, holding a rope, and fix- 
ing oi\v feet in holes cut in the stone ; the upper part of the 
ascent was very difticuU, and batn in numbers came tumbling 
down on us ; but at last we landed safely in the grand gallery, 
a noble nondescript of an apartment, very lofty, narrowing 
towards the roof, and most beautifully- chiseflcd ; it t^ads 


towards the south in a staircase, if I may so term an inclined 
plane, with notches cut in the surface for the feet to hold by ; 
the ascent is perilous, the stone being as polished and slipperj 
as glass ;. before ascending, however, we proceeded by another 
beautifully worked passage, cut directly under the staircase 
to a handsome room callM the qjueen's chamber. Retnminr 
to the gallery, we mounted the mclined plane to the kii^ s 
chamber, directly over the queen's. The passage leading to 
it was defended by a portcullis now destroyed, but, yon see 
the grooves it fell into. His majesty's chamber is a noble 
apartment, cased with enormous slabs of granite, twenty feet 
high ; nine similar ones (seven large and two half-sixed) form 
the ceiling. 

At the west end stands the sarcophagus, whidi rings, whea 
struck, like a bell. From the nortn and south sides respec- 
tively of this room branch two small oblong-square passages, 
like air-holes, cut through the granite smbs, and slanting 
upwards — ^the first for eighty feet in a zigzag direction, the 
other for one hundred and twenty. 

It is Caviglia's present object to discover whither these 
lead. Being unable to pierce the granite, he has begun cut- 
ting sideways into the limestone at the point where the granite 
casing of the chamber ends has reached the northern passage 
at the point where it is continued through the limestone, and 
is cutting a large one below it, so that the former runs Uke a 
groove in the roof of the latter, and he has only to follow it 
as a guide, and cut away till he reaches the denouement, 
" Now," says Caviglia, '* I will show you how I hope to find 
out where the southern passage leads to." 

Returning to the landing-place at the top of the grand 
staircase, we mounted a ricketty ladder to the narrowjpas- 
sage that leads to Davison's chamber, so named after the Eng- 
lish consul at Algiers, who discovered it serenty jears ago ; 
it is directly above the king's chamber, the cmling of the one 
forming, it would appear, Uie floor of the other. The odling 
of Davison's chamber consists of eight stones, beantifhlly 
worked ; and this ceiling, which is so low that yon can only sit 
cross-legged under it, Cariglia believes to be the floor or an- 
other large room above it, which he is now trying todiaoorer. 
To this room he concludes the little passage leads thai 
branches from the south side of the king's chamber. He has 
accordingly dug down the calcareous stone at the farther end 
of Davison's chamber, in hopes of meeting it ; onoe firand, it 
will probably lead him to the place he is. m quest of. — Lord 
Linasay't Letters from the East, 


John Philpot Curb am. — Mr Curran happening to cross- 
examine one of those persons known in Ireland by the signi- 
ficant description of half-gentlemen, found it necessary to ask 
a question as to his knowledge of the Irish tongue, which, 
though perfectly familiar to him, the witness affected not te 
understand, whilst he at the same time spoke extremely bed 
English. "I see, sir, how it is: you are more ashaaied of 
knowing your own language than of not knowing any other." 

A barrister entered the hall with his wig very much awry, 
and of which not at all apprised, he was obliged to endure 
from almost every observer some remark on its appearance, 
till at last, addressing himself to Mr Curran, he asked him, 
** Do you see any thing ridiculous in this wig ?" The ansiner 
instantly was, *** Nothing but the head" 

Bills of indictment had been sent up to a grand jnnr, in 
the finding of which Mr Curran was interested. After delay 
and much hesitation, one of the grand jurors came into ooort 
to explain to the judge the groimds and reasons why it was 
ignored. Mr Curran, very much vexed by the stupidity of 
this person, said " You, sir, can have no objection to write 
upon the back of the bill ianoramus, for self and fellow-jurors ; 
it will then be a true bill. 

Mr Hoare's countenance was grave and solemn, with an 
expression like one of those statues of the Brutus head. He 
seldom smiled ; and if he smiled, he smiled in such a sort as 
seemed to have rebuked the spirit that could smile at all. Mr 
Curran once observing a beam of joy to enliven his face, re- 
marked, " Whenever 1 see smilas on Hoare's oovntenanoe, I 
think they are like tin clasps on an oaken coffin." 
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THE OLD HRIDGE OF MII.TOWN. COrNTY OF DUBLIN. 


Wk hiiVe ±iiftAj tiJcea occmiion more tbui odm to «iprM« 
our adnliratioit of the beautiful ud Tsried Kenery which anr- 
roniids our dtj on all sides, and which presents suoh aa end- 
less Tarietj in its genera] (liaracter and individual features a* 
no other cdt j that we are acquainted Kith ia the em^nie possesses 
in anjr thin^ like an equal decree. Other citiea maj nare see- 
nerr in their immediate Ticinit]' of ■ome one or two classes of 
hifchar besotj or grandeur thao we can boast of i but it is the 
prond distinction of oar metropolia that there is do class of 
scenery whatsoever of which its citiiena liave not the most 
characteristic eiamples within their reach of enjoyment by a 
walk or drive of an hoar or two ; and yet, strange to say, they 
are aot enjoyed or even apprecisted. Some suburb of faahion- 
able resort ii indeed Tisitnl by tbem, but not on account of any 
pictaresqoe beauty it may possess, but rimply because it is f>- 
ahioDahle, and allows us to get into a orowd--as our deligbtiul 
Hoiuird ooncerti are atten£d by the multitude less for the mn- 
■ic than to see and be seen, and where we too often show our 
want of good taste by being listless or ulent when we ought to 
applaud, and express loadly our approbation at some c^ri- 
ciona extravagance ofthe performer that we ought to condemn. 
The truth is. that In efery thing appertaining to taste we are 
as yet like children, and have very much to team before we 
can «mancipale ourEtelveii Oronlhe trammcta ofTulgar ^hion, 
ftod beoome qualified to enjoy thote pure and reflnM pleMnrw 


consequent upon a just perception of the beautiful in art amI 
nature. Till this power is acquired, our green pastoral vallle*, 
onr rocky cliffs, mountain gleni, and sbining nvan, as well aa 
our exhibitions of the Fine Arts, and that pure portiim of ovr 
literature which disdains to pander to the pr^udices of sect oe 

r*ty, must remain less appreciated at home than abroad, awl 
less known to ourselves than to strangers who visitus, aod 
who in this respect are often infiniteiy our superior!. It ii no 
fault of ours, however, that we are thus defectire in the cul- 
tivation of those higher qualities of miod whidi would to taock 
conduce to our happiness ; the causes which have prodnoad 
such a residt are sufficdently obvious to evaj rcAaetnig Bund, 
and do nut require that we should name or more dUllMtl* 
allude to them. But we have reason to be Inspired witL 
cheerful hope that they will not lery long continue in opera- 
tion. TemperBDce and education are making giant atridei 
anougst us ; and when we look at our lariout institutlont ibr 
the promotion of science, art, and mechanics, all in BoliT* 
operation, and aided by the growlh of a national literature, w« 
can scarcely heaitate to fed assured that the arts of 1 1 rllis»<l 
life are taking a lirm root in our country, and will be followed 
by their attendant blessings. 

But it inay be asked, Wbat have these remarics ts do with 
Hiitown Bndge, the subject of our prefixed wondont ? Oar 
auwer ii, that in presenting our readers with osw of tbi 
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innumvftbk piciufesque seenes which are found alonr the 
courses of our Uuree rirers, the Liffey, the Dodder, and the 
Tolka, all of which abound in features of the most beautiful 
pastoral landscapes, we have naturally been led into such 
a train of thought by the fact l^at we hold their charms in 
litUe esteem, and that few amongst us hare the taste to appre- 
ciate their beantiea, and the oonsequent desire to enjoy tiiem. 
The Liffey may perhi^s be known to a certain extent to many 
of our Dublin readers, but we |^reatly doubt that the Tolka 
or tiie Dodder are equally familiar to them ; and yet the great 
poet of nature, Mr Wordsworth, on his yisit to our city, made 
nimself most intimately acquainted with the scenery of the 
former, and thought it not inferior to that of his own Duddon, 
which his genius nas inmiortalized. 

In like manner, the scenery of the Dodder, though so little 
known to the mass df our reUow citizens, has been often ex- 
plored by many British as well as natiye artists, who haye filled 
their portfolios with its picturesque treasures, and haye spoken 
of them with rapturous enthusiasm. Thus, for example, it 
was, as we well know, from this fount that much of the in- 
spiration of our great self-taught imaginatiye painter Danby 
was drawn ; and though we could not point to a higher name, 
we could, if it were necessary, give many other Uttle less illus- 
trious examples of talent cultivated in the same school of 
nature. 

Amongst the many picturesque objects which this little 
mountain river presents, the Old Bridge of Miltown has 
always been with those children of genius an especial favour- 
ite, and many an elaborate study has been made of its stained 
and timewom walls. It is indeed Just such a scene as 
the lover of the picturesque would delight in ; — quiet and 
sombre in its colour, harmonious in Its acoompanyine features 
of old buildings, rocks, water, and mountain oaokground ; 
and, as a whole, impressed with a poetical sentiment approach- 
ing to melancholy, derived firom its pervading expression of 
nefflect and ruin. It is for these reasons that we nave given 
old Afiltown bridge a place in our topographical collections ; 
and though many of our Dublin readers, for whom, on this oc- 
casion, we write especially, may not folly understand our 
liu^gna^Cf cr participate in our feelings, the fault is not ours : 
our object in writing is a kind one. We would desire that 
they should all acqmre the power of enjoying the beautiful in 
nature, and, as a consequence, in art; knowing as we do 
that such power is productive of the sweetest as well as the 
purest of intellectual pleasures of which we are susceptible, 
and makes us not only happier, but better men. 

We are aware also that some of our Dublhi readers, whose 
tastes are not uncultivated, but who have talcen less trouble 
than ourselves to make themselves familiar with our suburban 
localities, may think that we speak too enthusiastically of the 
scenery of the Dodder riyer and its accompanying features. But 
if such readers would meet us at Miltown some sunny mominf 
in May or June next, and accompany us along the Dodder tifi 
we reach its source amon^ the mountains — a moderate walk — 
we are satisfied that we snould be able to remove their scep- 
ticism, and give them an enjoyment more delightful tiian they 
could anticipate, and for which they would thank us warmly. 
We could show them not only a varied succession of scenes of 
picturesque or romantic beauty on the way, but also many 
contiguous objects of historic interest, on which we would 
discourse them much legendary lore, and which we should 
lead them to examine, offering as an excuse for our temporary 
diyergence the beautiful sonnet of Wordsworth to his favourite 
Duddon: — 

Who twervet Arom innocence, wbo nukes divoroe 
Of that icrene companion— >ft good nameb 
Beoovcn not hit loM, but waUw with ihame. 
With doubt, with fear, and haply v^th remone. 
And oft-times be, who, yielding to the force 
Of chance-temptation, ere bii journey end, 
' From chosen comrade turns, or faithfUl flriend. 
In vabi shall rue the broken intercourse. 
Not BO with such as loosely wear the chain. 
That binds them, pleasant River ! to thy side ; — 
Through the rough copse wheel thou with hasty stride, 
I dioose to saunter o'er the grassy plain. 
Sure, when the separation has been tried, 
lliat we, who part in love, shall meet again. 

Thus, as we approached towards Rathfamham, we shotdd 
ask them to admire that noble classic gateway on the river's 
side, which lc«da into the deserted park pf the Lofttti fftnilyi 


and which in its present state, clothed with ivy and hastening 
to decay, cheats the imagination with its appearance of age, 
and looks an arch of triumph of old Rome. We would then 
lead them into this noble aoandoned park, still in its desola- 
tion rich in the magnificence of art and nature ; then we 
would take a meditative look at its general features and at 
those of the grim yet grand and eharaeteristie castellated man- 
sion which with so much cost it was formed to adorn ; and 
we should ask our companions, why has so much beauty and 
magnificence been thus abandoned ? Here in its silent hall we 
comd still show them original marble busts of Pope and New- 
ton by Roubilliac ; and, in the drawing-room, pictures painted 
expressly for it on the spot by the fair and accomplished hand 
of Angelica Kaufmann. ^ut the interest of those omects would 
after all be somewhat a saddening one, and we should return to 
our cheerful river with renewed pleasure, to relieye our 
spirits with a view of objects more enlivening. Such an ob- 
ject would be that old mill near Rathfarnham, where paper 
was first manufactured in Ireland about two centuries since. 
It was on the paper so made that Usher's Primordia was 
printed, and the Annals of the Four Masters were written. 
The manufacturer was a Dutchman — ^but what matter ? At 
the Bridge of Templeoge we should probably make another 
short divergence, to take a look at the old park and mansion 
of the TalMts and Domvilles ; and here, beneath a majestic 

S'ove of andent forest trees, we should show our companions 
e largest bank of violets that ever came under our ob- 
servation. But the limits allotted to this article will not 
permit us to describe or even name a twentieth part of the 
objects or scenes of interest and beauty that would present 
themselves in quick succession ; and we shall only sav a few 
words on one more — the glorious Glanasmole, or the V alley of 
the Thrush, in which the Dodder has its source. Reader, 
haye you ever seen this noble valley ? Most probably you hare 
not, n>r we know but few that ever even heard of it ;* and ret 
this glen, situated within some six or seven mUes of DubUn, 
presents mountain scenery as romantic, wild, and almost as 
magnificent, as anv to be found ih Ireland. In this majestic 
solitude, with the lovely Dodder sparkling at our feet, and the 
gloomy Kippure mountain with nis head shrouded in the 
clouds two tnousand four hundred feet above ua, we have a 
realisation of the scenery of the Ossianio poetry. It is in- 
deed the very locality in which the scenes of some of these 
legends are udd, as in the well-known Ossianio romance called 
the Hunt of Glanasmole ; and monuments commemoratiTe of 
the celebrated Ffai and his heroes, " tall ercy stones,*' are stl!l 
to be seen in the glen and on its surrounding mount^ns. We 
could conduct our readers to the well of Ossian, and the tomb 
of Fin's celebrated dog Bran, in which, perhaps, the natural- 
ist might find and determine his species oy his remains. The 
monument of Fin himself is on a mountain in the neighbour- 
hood, and that of his wife Finane, according to the legends of 
the place, gives name to a mountain over the glen, called 
See-Finane. But there are objects of even fi;reater interest to 
the antiquary and naturalist than those to be seen in Glanas- 
mole, namely, the three things for which, according to some of 
these old bardic poems, the glen was anciently remarkable, 
and which were peculiar to it : these were the large breed of 
thrushes from which the valley derived its name, the great 
size of the ivy leaves found on it^ rocks, and the laree berries 
of the rowan or mountain ash, which formerly adorned its 
sides. The ash woods indeed no longer exist, having been 
destroyed to make charcoal above eiehty years since, bat 
shoots bearing the large berries are still oe seen, while the 
thrush continues in his original haunt in the little dell at the 
source of the river on the side of Kippure, undisturbed and 
undiminished in size, and the riant ivy clings to the rocks as 
large as ever ; we have seen leaves of it m>m seven to ikn 
inches diameter. We should also state, that to the geologist 
Glanasmole is as interesting as to the painter, antiquary, or 
naturalist, as our friend Dr Schoulcr will show our readers in 
some future number of our Journal. 

But we must bring our walk and our gossip to a conclusion, 
or our friends will tire of both, if they are not so already. 
Let us. then, rest at the little primitive Irish Christian church 
of Killmosantan, now ignorantly called St Anne's, seated on 
the bank of the river amongst the mountuns ; and having 
refreshed ourselves with a drink from the pure fountain of the 
saint, we shall return in silence to the puice trom which we 
started, and bid our kind companions a warm farewell, 

p. 
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NOTICE OF A SINGULAR BOOK ON FOSSIL 

REMAINS. 

Most of our readers mnst have heard of the wonderfnl dis- 
ooTeriea of Cnvier respeotine the extinct animals of a former 
world, and of the sagacity tmh which that profound anatomist 
disclosed the history of raoes, of whose existence the only 
endenoe we possess depends upon the preserratlon of a few 
bones or fragments of skeletons. The same subject,* which in 
the hands of genius has afforded such brilliant discoveries, 
has also afforded wide scope for credulity, and even imposture. 
The bones of the larger races of extinct animals were for- 
merly beHeved aUke by the learned and the vulgar to be those 
of giants. Even as late as the seventeenth century, learned 
anatomists believed that the bones of the extinct elephant 
belonged to a gigantic race of men. In the year 1577, some 
bones of Uie elephant were disinterred near the town of 
Iiucertie, in Switzerland; the magistrates sent them to a 
professor of anatomy, who decided that they belonged to the 
skeleton of a giant, and the citizens were so delighted with 
the discovery that they adopted a giant as the supporter of 
the arms of their town, an honour which he still retains. In 
the same century, some bones of the elephant found in 
Dauphiny were exhibited in different parts of Europe as the 
remains of the general of the Cimbri who invaded Rome, and 
who was defeated by the consul Marius some time before the 
commencement of the Christian era. In this case, however, 
the mistake was not allowed to pass unnoticed, and the sur^i 
geons and physicians of Paris entered into a lengthened 
oiscussion resjiecting the nature of the bones ; and the works 
written on this suDJect, if collected, would form a small 
library. 

The most extraordinary instance of mystification and cre- 
dulity upon record is to l)e found in the history of a book on 
Petrifactions, published by a German professor at the com- 
mencement of the last century. We quote the following 
notice of this very rare book from a French publication : — 

It is related in the life of Father Kircher, one of the most 
eccentric of men, that some youths, desirous of amusing 
themselves at his expense, practised the following mystifica- 
tion upon him. They engraved a number of fantastic figures 
upon a stone, which thev afterwards buried in a place where a 
house was about to be built. The stone was round by the 
workmen while digging the foundation, and of course found 
its way to the learned Father, who was quite delighted with 
the treasure ; and after much labour and research, he gave 
such a translation of the inscription as might have been ex- 
pected from the whimsical disposition of Uie man. Kircher 
had been a professor at Wurzburg where this anecdote became 
well known, and led to another mystification of a much more 
serious nature, as it was pushed so far as to occasion the 
f>ubUcation of a folio volume. 

M. Berenger, physician to the Prince-Bishop of 'W'arzburg, 
and a professor In the University, was an enthusiastic col- 
lector of natural curiosities. He collected without discrimi- 
Dation* and above all things valued those objects which by 
their strange' forms seemea to contradict the laws of nature. 
This pursuit drew much ridicule upon M. Berenger, and in- 
duced a young man of the name of Rodrich to amuse himself 
at his expense. Rodrich cut upon stones the figures of differ- 
ent Unai of animals, and caused them to be brought to 
Berenger, who purchased them and encouraged the search for 
more. The suocess of the trick enoouraeed its author ; he 
prepared new petrifactions, of the most aosurd nature ima- 
ginable. They consisted of bats with the heads and wings 
of butterflies, winged crabs, frogs, Hebrew and other charao- 
tors, snails, spiders with their webs, &c. When a sufiicient 
number of them was prepared, boys who had been taught 
their lesson brought tnem to the professor, informing hun 
that they had found them near the vUlac^e of Elbelstadt, and 
caused mm to pay dearly for the time they had employed in 
collecting them. Delighted with the ease with which ne ob- 
tained so many wonders, he expressed a desire to visit the 
place where they had been found, and the boys conducted him 
to a locality where they had previously buried a number of 
specimens. At last, wnen he nad formed an ample collection, 
he could no longer resist the inclination of making them known . 
to the learned world. He thought he would be guilty of self- 
ishness if he withheld from the public that knowledge which 
had afforded him so much delight. He exhibited his treasures 
to the admiration of the learned, in a work containing twenty-. 
one plates, with a Latin text explanatory of the figures. 


As soon as M. Deckard, a brother professor, who was 
probably in the plot, was aware of this riaicidous publication, 
he expressed grebt regret that the mystification had been 
pushed so far, and informed M. Berenger of the hoax that 
had been played upon him. The unfortunate author was now 
as anxious to recall his work as he had formerly been to give 
it to the public. Some copies, however, found their way mto 
the libraries of the curious. 

Nothing can be imagined more strange than this book, 
whether we consider the opinions contained in it, or the man- 
ner in which they are stated. It deserves to be better known 
as a monument of the most extravagant credulity, and as an 
evidence of the follies at which the mind may arrive when it 
attempts to bend the laws of nature to its chimeras. Nothing 
can be more absurd than the allegoric engraving placed on 
the title-page. On the summit of a Parnassus, composed of 
an enormous accumulation of petrifactions, we observe an 
obelisk supporting the arms of the Prince-Bishop, and sur- 
rounded by Cupids and garlands of flowers. Above the pyra- 
mid there is a sun surmounted by the name of the Deity, in 
Hebrew characters. Different emblematic persons holding 
petrifactions in their hands are placed on the sides of the 
mountain. At its base we observe on the right a tonsured 
Apollo, who doubtless represents the Prince-Sishop, and on 
the left we see the professor himself demonstrating all these 
wonders ; and also a genius, seated near the centre of the 
mountain, is writing down his words in Hebrew characters. 
In the dedication M. Berenger gives an explanation of these 
allegories. But what is still more remarkable, it appears that 
even the engraver has amused himself at the expense of the 
professor. What renders this probable is, that at the base 
of the engraving are figured pick-axes and spades necessary 
for extracting petrifactions, and along with them chisels, 
compass, and mallet, the emblems of sculpture ; and what is 
still more wicked, a bell, the emblem of noise. 

The work is dedicated to the Prince-Bishop of Wurzburg, 
on whom were bestowed the epithets of the New Apollo, Sacred 
Amulet of the country, the New Sun of Franconia, and others 
selected with equal taste. The most absurd fiattery abounds 
in this dedication, of which the following may be taken as a 
sample. " The opinions of philosophers are still unsettled. 
They hesitate whether to ascribe the wonderful productions 
of this mountain to the admirable operations of nature, or to 
the art of the anoients ; but, interpreted by the public gratitude, 
all unite with me in proclaiming that this useless and uncul- 
tivated hiU has rendered illustrious by its wonders the begin- 
ning of your r^gn, and has honoured a learned Prince, the 
protector and support of learning, by a heoatomb of petrified 
plants, flowers, and animals. If it be permitted to attribute 
these marvels to the industry of antiquity, I can say that 
Franconia was once the rival of Egypt. By a usage unknown 
in Europe, Memphis covered her gigantic monuments with 
hieroglyphics, and I do not hazard an idle coxgeotore. I state 
without fear of contradiction, that the obelisk which crowns 
this mountain exhibits in its petrifactions the emblems of your 
virtues." According to the author, the name of the Deity in 
Hebrew characters indicates the zeal of the Prince for reli- 
gion. The sun, the moon, and the stars, his beneficence, jus- 
tice, prudence, and indefatigable vigilance ; the comets, con- 
trary to the vulgar idea, wmch considers them signs of evil, 
foretell the happy events of his reign ; and the fosul shells re- 
present the hearts of his subjects. 

It appears from the preface that M. Berenger had soli- 
cited and obtalnedpermission from the Prince-Bishop to pub- 
lish his work. He oonfesses that tiie greater number of 
philosophers and intelligent people he had consulted were of 
opinion that these petrifactions were the products of art ; in 
opposition to this erroneous opinion, he asserts that he has con- 
vinced the sceptics hj taking them to the spot where he found 
his curiosities. Their astonishment, he aads, and their una- 
nimous and perfect conviction, had given him the utmost joy, 
and amply recompensed him for all bis labour and expense. 

This work was to have been followed by others. It is di- 
vided into fourteen chi4>ter8, eaoh chapter being devoted to a 
single question. Most of Uiese questions are so extraordinary 
and so singularly treated of, that one can scaroely believe that 
the author was in earnest. Thus, Chap. 4, The petrifactions of 
Wurzburg are not relics of Paganism, nor can they be at- 
tributed to tlie art and superstition of the Germans during 
heathen times. 

Chap. 5. The ingenious conjecture which attributes their 
formation to the plastic power of light. 
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Chaf. 6. The germs of shell-fisli and marmeaiiimalB, mixed 
wfth toe Tapoura of the ooean, and scattered over the esrth 
hj the showers, are not the sooroe of the fossils of Wursburg. 

Chap. 12. Oar petrifactions are not the products of modem 
art, as some persons have yentured to assert, dirowing a 
eknid of donhts and fables orer this subject. 

Chap. 13. CrraTC reasons for considering our petrifactions 
m the woric of natvore, and not of art. 

The absurdity of the arguments employed in the discussion 
of these diiferent propositions, exceeds all belief. For example, 
the author, to rerate the opinion of those who attribute these 
petrifactions to the superstition of the Pagans, demon- 
strates that none of these specimens in his possession are 
described in the decrees of tne German synoos, which pro- 
■oribed images and sorcery. Neither can they be considered 
asTiotims offered to idols, for who ever sacrificed figured 
■tones instead of living animals ? They are not amulets 
wUeh Pagan parents hung around the necxs of their children. 
to preserre them from the charms of witchcraft, for some of 
them are so heavy that they would strangle the poor infant, 
and there is no aperture in any of them through wnidi a chain 
oovld be passed. Finally, whM renders it impossible that these 
■tones are the remains of Paganism, is, that many of them are 
inscribed with Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, and German charac- 
ters, expressbg the name of the Deity. 

This work, as we have stated, was suppressed when he dis- 
oovered the cruel hoax that had been played upon him. The 
^pork, in its original state, is very rare, and is only known 
to the curious ; Init after the death of M. Berenger, the copies 
which he had retained were given to the public by a bookseller, 
b«t with a new title-page. S. 


SONGS OF OUR LAND. 

of oar land, ye are with iu for ever. 

The poTO end the fplradour of thrones paas away ; 
But youraU the might of some far flowing river, 

Throu^ Summer's bright roaes or Autumn's decay. 
Te treasure each Toice of the swift passing ages. 

And truth, whidi time writeth on leaves or on sand ; 
Te taring os the taright thoughts of poets and sages. 

And keep ttiem among OS, old songs of our land. 

The baidi nay go down to the place of their slumbers, 

The lyre of the diarmer be hushed In the grave. 
But te In the Aiture the power of thdr numbers 

Shall kindle the hearts of our fidthAil and tarave. 
It win waken an edio in souls deep and londy. 

Like vetoes of reeds by the summer breese temed ; 
It wffl eall up a spirit lor freedom, when only 

Hsr braathta^ are heerd In the songs of our land. 

For they keep a record of those, the true hearted, 

INlio Ml with the cause they had vowed to mafaitafai ; 
They show us taright shadows of glory departed. 

Of love that grew oold, and the hope that was vain. 
The page may be lost and the pen long forsaken. 

And weeds may grow wild o'er the brave heart and hand : 
But ye are sttU left when all else hath been taken. 

Like streams hi the desert, sweetsongsofour land. 

Songs of our land, ye have followed the stranger. 

With power over ocean and desert ate. 
Ye have gone with our wanderers through distance and danger. 

And gladdened their patti like a home-guiding star. 
With the bteath of our mountains in summers long vanished. 

And viitons that pass e d Uke a wave from the sand, 
Wkh hope te their country and Joy fimn her banished. 

Ye come to us evar, sweet songs of our land. 


The spring time may come with the song of her glory. 

To bid the green heart of the forest rejoice. 
But the ptaie of the mountahi, though btostcd and hoary, 

And the rock in the desert, can send teth a voice. 
It is thus in thctar triumph te deep desohitions. 

While ocean waves roll or the mountains shall stand, 
Sllll hearts that are bravest and best of the nations, 

Shall glory and live ta the songs of their land. 


I 
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P£RIOI>ICAL LITERATUBE. 

THB POOm AUTBOB.* 

How many a time do we take vp the page of news, or the 
sheet of literary norelty, without i^eeting upon the nameless 
sooroes whence their oontents have been omved ; and yet 
what a frnitful field do they afford for our deepest oonterapla- 
tion, and our holiest and purest sympathies ! There may be 
there brtfneht together, and to tne general ere displayed in 
undistinguished union, contributions over whioh the jewelled 
brow of nobility hath been knitted into the frown of thooglit- 
fulness, and side bv side with these, etunptein wearily traced 
out by the tremulous hand of unbefiriended gentus. Upon 
the former we do not mean to dwell, but we woM wish for 
a few moments to contemplate the heart-trying condition of 
the latter. 

It is hard to conceive a situation more replete with wretdi- 
edness than that of the struggling man of letters-^of him 
who has offered his all before the shrine of long-lodked-fbr 
fame ; who has staked health, and peace, and hiuMnness, that 
he may win her favour, and who nevertheless holds an uncer- 
tain tenure even of his '* daily bread." He is poor and m 
misery, yet be lives iu a world of boundless wealth ; but in this 
very thing is to be found the exquisite agony of his oondidofn. 
What though haggard want wave around him her lean and 
famished huids, what avails that f Write he must, if it be 
but to satisfy the cravings of a stinted nature; write he 
must, though his only reward be the scanty pittance that was 
greedUy covenanted for, and when his due, but gmdffin^y 
presented him. And then he must delineate plenty and hap- 
piness ; he must describe ** the short holiday of childhood," 
the guileless period of maiden's modesty, the sunshine of the 
moment when we first hear that we are loved, the placid 
calm of peaceful re8ignati6n ; or it may be, the charms that 
nature wears in England's happy vales, the beauty of her 
scenery, the splendour and wealth of her institutions, the 
protecting law for the poor man, her admirable code of juris- 
prudence. All, all these may be the theme of his song, or 
the subject of his appointed task ; but the hours will pass 
away, and the sprits he has called up will disappear, and his 
visions of happmess will leave him only, if it be possible, more 
fearfully alive to his own helplessness— they cannot wake their 
echo in his soul, and instead of their worthier dfiee of heal- 
ing and blessedness, they render his wound deeper, deadlier, 
and more rankling. 

And who is there, think you, kind reader,* that can feel 
more acutely the sting of neglect and poverty than the lonely 
man of genius ? Of nim how trulv may it be said, " he can- 
not dig, to beg he is ashamed 1" His intellect is his world ; 
it is the glorious city in which he abides, the treasure-hoase 
wherein his very being is garnered ; it is to cultivate it that 
he has lived ; and when it fails him in lus wintry hour, is not 
he indeed ** of all men most miserable ?" 

But let us suppose that his prescribed duty is done, that 
therrecraired article is written, and that this cdiild of his sick 
and aching brain is at last dismissed ; and can his thoughts 
follow it? Can his heart bear the reflection that it shall find 
admission where he durst not make his i4>pearance? He 
knows that it will be laid on the gorgeous table of the rich 
and honourable. He knows, too, that it will find its way to 
the hi^py fireside, the home where sorrow hath not yet en- 
tered — such as once was his own in the days of his ehimhood. 
He knows that the unnatural relation who spumed him firom 
his door when he asked the bread of charity, may see it, and 
without at all knowing the writer, that even Au 8c<Hnfnl 
sneer may be thereby rdaxed. He knows — —but •mhj more ? 
Of himaelf he knows that want and woe have been his 


panions, that they are yet encamped around hiin, and that 
they will only end thdr ministry ** where the vricked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest !*' 

This is by no means — oh, would that it were so I — an ideal 
picture. In Loin>oir, amid her ** wilderness of building,'* 
there are af thU hour hundreds whose sufferings oouM cor- 
roborate it, and whose necessities could give the stamptni^ 
conviction to its truth. We were ourselves cognizant of the 
historv of one youne man's life, his early and buoyant hopes, 
his suDsequent misfortunes and miseries, and his early and 
unripe death, to all of which, anything that is painted aboT« 
bears but a faint and indistinct resemblance. He was stn 

* The writer, as will be been, has had in view solely the tttenturc off 
London. 
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Irishnuui, and gifted with the characteristics of his country — 
a romantic gemns, united with feelings the most tremulous, 
and tender, and ImpassioqiiyL Many years have since passed 
away, and OTer and over again have the wild flowers sprung 
up, and hloomed, and withered over his narrow resting place, 
vio unmeet emblem of 

*' The poor inhaUtmnt below r* 
but never has the memory of hb sad story faded from us — 
never may it fade I His lot was unhappy, and he " perished 
in his pride.*' His reason eventually bowed before his intense 
•dlerings; and excepting the few minutes just before his 
spirit passed away, his last hoars' were uncheered by the 
glimpse of that glorious intellect which had promised to 
crown him with a cha^let of undying fame. Even as it was, 
he had attracted notice ; his writmgs were beginnine to 
make for him a name ; and the Prime Minister of England 
Sd not think it beneath him to visit lus bnely lodging, and 
to endeavour to raise his sinking soul with the promise of 
ahnost unlimited patronise. But the restorative came too 
late : the poison uid worked its portion, and in the guise of 
Fame, Death approached ;' 

*' And M around the brow'.' 
Of that ill-fated votary he wreath'd ' 
The crown of victory, iilently he twined 
The cyprev with the laurel : at his foot 
Feriah'd the Mabttb Studimt." 

We have nothing to add to this. Had we not hoped to 
strike a chord of sympathv in our reader's heart, we should 
never have even advanced so far, or have uplifted the vdl 
so as to exhibit the " latter end'* of such. Reader, in oon- 
dnsion, vou know not the toil, and trouble, and bodily la- 
bour, ana mental inquietude, that furnish you each week with 
Ihe price of Toum penny 1 S. H. 


PADDY COBBETT'S FIRST SMUGGLING TBIP. 

'* Then on the 'tlther hand preaent her, 
A blackguard amuggler right bohint her. 
And chedufbr-chow a chuuBe vintner. 

Golleaguin' jofai. Btn»a. 

No order of men has experienced severer treatment from 
the various classes into which society is divided, than that of 
excisemen, or, as they are vulgarly denominated, guagers. 
If, unlike the son of the Hebrew patriarch, their hand is not 
raised against every man, yet they may be truly said to in- 
herit a jwrtion of Ishmael's destiny, for every man's hand is 
•l^dnst them. The cordial and unmitigated hostility of the 
lower classes follows the guager at every point of his dan- 
gerous career, whether his pursuit be smuggled g^oods, pot- 
teen, or unpermitted parliament. Literary men have catered 
to the gratification or the public at his expense, by exhibiting 
bim in their stories of Irish life under such circumstances 
that) the good-natured reader scarcely knows whether to 
laugh or weep most at his ludicrous distress. - The varied 
power s of rhyme have been pressed into the service by the 
man of genius and the lover of fun. The ** Diel's awa' wi' 
the Exciseman" of Bums, and the Irishman's " Paddy was up 
to the Guager," will ever remain to prove the truth of the 
ibregomc assertion. 

But the humble historian of this unpretending narrative 
is happy to record one instance of retnbutor^ justice on the 
part of an indiridual of this devoted class, wmcn would have 
procured hhn a statue in the temple of Nemesis, had his lot 
Deen cast among the ancients, nany instances of the gene- 
rodty, justice, and self-abandonment of the gua^r, iiave 
come to the writer's knowledge, and these acts of virtue shall 
not be utterly foivotten. The readers of the Irish Penny 
Journal sliall blush to find men, whose qualities might recon- 
cile the estranged misanthrope to the human familv, rendered 
the butt of ridicule, and their many virtues lost and unknown. 

On a foggy evening in the November of a year of which 
Irish tradition, not being critically learned in chronology, has 
not furnished the date, two men pursued their way uong a 
bridle road that led through a wild mountain tract in a re- 
mote and far westward district of Kerry. The scene was 
aavage and lonely. Far before them extended the broad 
Atlantic, upon whose wild and heaving bosom the lowerinc^ 
clouds seemed to settle in fitful repose. Bound and beyono, 
on the dark and barren heath, rose picturesque masses of 
rock — ^the finger-stones which nature, it would seem, in some 
wayward firolic, had tossed into pinnacled heaps of strange and 
niutlform construction. About their base, and in the deep 
intersticee of their sides, grew the holly and the hardy moun- 


tain ash, and on their topmost peaks frisked the agile goat in 
all the pride of unfettered liberty. 

These men, ^each of whom led a Kerry pony that bote an 
empty sack along the difficult pathway, were as dissimilar in 
form and appearance as any two of Adam's descendants pos« 
sibly could M. One was a low*8ixed, thickset man ; his broad 
shoulders and muscular Umbs gave indication of considerable 
strength ; but the mild expression of his large blue eyes and 
broaC good-humoured countenance, told, as plain as the hu- 
man face divine could, that the fierce and stormy passions of 
our kind never exerted the strength of that muscular arm in 
deeds of violence. A jacket and trousers of brown frieze, 
and a broad-brimmed hat made of that particular grass named 
thraneen, completed his dress. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive a more strange or unseemly fig^e than the other : he 
exceeded in height me usual size of men ; but his limbs, which 
hung loosely together, and seemed to accompany his emadatod 
body with evident reluctance, were literally nothing but skin 
and bone; his long conical head was thinly strewed with 
rusty-coloured hair that waved in the evening breeze about a 
haggard face of greasy, sallow hue, where the rheumy sunken 
eye, the highly prominent nose, the thin and Uyicl lip> half 
disclosing a few rotten straggling teeth, significantly seemed 
to tell how disease and misery can attenuate the human frame. 
He moved, a living skeleton : yet, strange to say, the smart 
nag which 'he led was hardly able to keep pace with the 
swmg^g unequal stride of the gaunt pedestrian, though his 
Umbs were so fleshless that his clothes fii^ped and fluttered 
around him as he stalked along the chilly moor* 

As the travellers proceeded, the road, which lAd lately been 
pent within the huge masses of granite, now expanded suffi- 
ciently to allow them a little si&by-side discourse ; and the 
first-mentioned person pushed forward to renew a conversa- 
tion which seemed to have been interrupted by the inequalities 
. of the narrow pathway. 

I '* An' so ye war saying, Shane Glas," he said, advancing 
in a straight line with his spectre-looking companion, '* ye 
war saying that face of yours would be the means of keeping 
the guager from our taste of tibaccy." 

"The devil resave the guager will ever souint at a lafe of 
it," says Shane Glas, " if Pm m yer road. There was never 
a doud over Tim Casey for the twelve months I thravelled 
with him ; and if the foolish man had had me the day his taste 
o' brandy was taken, he'd have the fat boiling over nis pot to- 
day, 'tis nt that I say it myself." 

" The sorrow from me, Shane Glas," returned his friend 
with a hearty laugh, and a roguish glance of his funny eye 
at the ang^ar and sallow countenance of the other, " the 
sorrow be from me if it's much of Tim's fat came in your 
way, at any rate, though I don't say as much for the graise,** 

*' It's laughing at the crucked side o* yer mouth ye'd be, 
I'm thinking, Paddy Gorbett," said Shane Glas, " if the 
thief of a guager smelt your taste o* tibaccy — Crush Chriest 
duini and I not there to fricken hhn off, as I often done 
afore." 

'* But couldn't we take our lafe o' tibaccy on our ponies' 
backs in panniers, and throw a few hake or some oysters 
over 'em, and let on that we're fish-joulting ?" 

"Now, mark my words, Paddy Corbett: there's a chap 
inKillamey as knowledgeable as a jaUor; Ould Nick would'nc 
bate him in roguery. So put your goods in the thruckle, shake 
a wisp over 'em, lay me down over that in the fould o' the 
quilt, and say that I kem from Decie's counthry to pay a 
round at Tubber-na-Treenoda, and that I caught a faver. 
#nd that ye're taking me home to die, for the love o' God and 
yer mother's sowl. Say, that Father Darby, who prepared 
me, said I had the .worst spotted faver that kem to the 
I counthry these seven years. If that doesn't fricken him off, 
ye're sowld" (betrayed.) 

By this time they had reached a deep ravine, through 
whidi a narrow stream pursued its murmuring course. Here 
they left the horses, and, furnished with the empty sacks, 
pursued their onward route till they reached a steep cliff. Far 
below in the dark and undefined space sounded the hoUow 
roar of the heaving ocean, as its biUowy volume broke upon 
its granite barrier, and formed along the dark outline a zone 
of foam, beneath whose snowy crest the ever4mpe]led and 
angry wave yielded its last strength in myriad flashes of 
phosphoric light, that sparkled and danced in arrowy splen- 
dour to the wild and sullen music of the dashing sea. 

'< Paddy Corbett, aviok," said Shane Glas, "pull yer legs 
fair an' aisy aftl^er ye ; one inch iv a mistake, acnorraa might 
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sind ye i^ long step of two hundred feet to fnmuh a could 
supper for the sharks. The sorrow a many would yinture 
down here, avoumeen, barrinff the red fox of the hill and 
the honest smuggler ; they are Doth poor persecuted orathurs, 
but God has given thim|;iifiip«Aiiii to nnd a place of shelter for 
the fruits of their honest inausthry, glory be to his holy name 1" 

Shano Glas was quite correct in his estimate of the 
height of this fearful cliff. It overhung the deep Atlantic, 
and the narrow pathway wound its sinuous way round and 
beneath so many frightful precipices, that had the unprac- 
tised feet of Paddy Corbett threaded the mazy decfivity in 
the clear light of day, he would in all probability have per- 
formed the saltation, and furnished the banquet of wnich 
Shane Glas gave him a passing hint. But iffnoraace of his 
fearful situation saved his life. His compamon, in addition 
to his knowledge of this secret route, had a limbemess of 
muscle, and a pliancy of uncouth motion, that enabled him 
to pursue every winding of the awful slope with all the ac- 
tivity of a weazel. In their descent, the wild lea-fowl, roused 
by the unusual approach of living things from their couch of 
repose, swept past on sounding wing into the void and dreary 
space abroad, uttering discordant cries, which roused the 
more distant slumberers of the rocks. As they farther de- 
scended round the foot of the cliff, where the projecting 
crags formed the sides of a little cove, a voice, harsh ana 
threatening^, demanded *' who ^oes there ?*' The echo of the 
questioner s interrogation, reverberating along the receding 
wall of rocks, would seem to a fanciful ear the challenge of 
the guardian spirit qf the coast pursuing his nightly round. 
The wild woras blended in horrid unison through the mid 
air with the sigh of waving wings and discordant screams, 
which the echoes of the cliffs m^tiplied a thousand fold, as 
though all the demons of the viewless world had chosen'that 
hour and place of loneliness to give their baneful pinions and 
shrieks df terror to the wind. 

" WfSo goes there ?" agidn demanded this strange warder 
of the savage scene; and again the scream of the sea bird 
and the echo of human tones sounded wildly along the sea. 

*' A friend, avick machree,'* replied Shane Glas. ** Paudh, 
achorra, what beautiful lungs you have I But keep yer voice 
a thriiie lower, ma bouchal, or the wather.guards might be 
after staling a march on ye, sharp as ye are. 

" Shane Glas, ye slinging thief," rejoined the other, " is 
that yerself ? Honest man,*' addressing the new comer, 
" take care of that talla-faced schamer. My hand for ye, 
Shane will see his own funeral yet, for the devil another 
crathur, barring a fox, could creep down the cliff till the 
moon rises, any how. But I know what saved yer bacon ; 
he that's born to be hanged — you can repate the rest o' the 
thrue ould saying yerself, ye poor atomy I' 

** ChorpanDoul,"said Shane Glas, rather chafed by the severe 
raillery of the other, 'Ms it because ye shoulder an oulrl c^im 
that an honest man can't tell you what a Judy ye make o' yer- 
self, swaggering like a raw Peeler, and fHghtening every 
shag on the cliif with yer foolish bull-scuttering 1 Make way 
there, or I'll stick that ould barrel in yez — make way there, 
ye spalpeen !" 

" Away to yer masther with ye, ye miserable disciple," 
returned the unsparing jiber. ** Arrah, by the hole o my 
coat, afther you have danced yer last jig upon nothing, with 
yer purty himp cravat on, lU coax yer miserable carcass 
from the hangman to frighten the crows with." 

When the emaciated man and his companion had proceeded 
a few paces along the narrow ledge that lay between the 
steep cliff and the sea, they entered a huge excavation in the 
rock, which seemed to have been formed by volcanic agency, 
when the infant world heaved in some dire convulsion of its 
distempered bowels. The footway of the subterranean vault 
was strewn with the finest sand, which, hardened by frequent 
pressure, sent the tramp of the intruder's feet reverberating 
along the gloomy vacancy. On before gleamed a strong 
light, which, piercing the surrounding darkness, partially re- 
vealed the sides of the cavern, while the far space beneath the 
lofty roof, impervious to the powerful ray, extended dark and 
undefined. Then came the sound of human voices mixed in 
uproarious confusion ; and anon, within a receding angle, a 
strange scene burst upon their view. 

Before a huge fire which lighted all the deep recess of the 
high over-arching rock that rose sublime as the lofty roof of 
a Gothic catheilral, sat five wild-looking men of strange semi- 
nautical raiment. Between them extended a largo sea-chest, 
on which tttoo<i an earthen flaggon, from which one, who seemed 


the president of the revel, poured sparkUng brandy into a 
single glass that circled in qmck succession, while the jest and 
laugh and song swelled in mingled conftision, till Uie dab- 
some cavern rang again to the roar of the subterraaioan bao* 
chanals. 

'* God save all here !" said Shane Glas, juyproadung the 
festive group. ** O, wishal Misther Cronin, but you and the 
boys is up to fun. The devU a naither i^laas o' brandy: no 
wonder ye should laugh and sing over it. How goes the 
Colleen Ayrigh, and her Bochal Fadda, that knows how to bark 
so purty at thim plundering thieves, the wather-guards ?** 

" Ah ! welcome, Shane," replied the person addressed ; " the 
customer you've brought may be depinded on, I hope. Sit 
down, boys," 

"'Tis ourselves that will, and welkim," r^oined Shane. 
*' Depinded onl why, 'scure to the dacenther father's son 
from this to himself than Paddy Corbett, 'tisn't that he's to 
the fore." 

'* Come, taste our brandy, lads, while I help you to some 
ham," said the smuggler. " Shane, you have the stomach of 
a shark, the digestion of an ostrieh, and the gout of an e{tt- 


cure. 

" By gar ye may say that wid yer own purty mouth, Mis- 
ther. Cronin, ' responded the garrulous Sfaiane. ** Here, gin- 
tlemin, here is free thrade to honest Utin, an* high hangin to 
all informers I O ! murdher maura (smacking us lips), how 
it tastes 1 O, avirra yealish (laying his bony hand across 
his shrunken paunch), now it hates the stummuck !" 

" You are welcome to our mansion, Paddy Corbett," inter- 
rupted the hospitable master of the cavern ; " the house is co- 
vered in, the rent paid, and the cruiskeen of brandy unadulter- 
ated ; so eat, drink, and be merry. When the moon rises, we 
can proceed to business." 

Paddy Corbett was about to return thanks when the inter- 
minable Shane Glas again broke in. 

" I never saw a man, beggin' yer pardon, Misther Cronin, 
lade a finer or rolickinger life than your own four bones — 
drinking an' coorting on land, and spreading the canvass of 
the Cooleen Ayrigh over the salt say, for the good o* thrade. 
Manim syr Snyre^ if I had Trig Dowl the piper fominst me 
there, near the cruiskeen, but I d drink an dance till morn- 
ing. But here's God bless us, an' success to our thrq>, Paddy, 
avrahir ;" and he drained his glass. Then when many a sue- 
oessive round went past, and the famished-looking wretch 
fl^ew intoxicated, he called out at the top of his vmoa, " Si- 
lence for a song," and in a tone somewhat between theM^nedc 
of a pig and the drone of a bagpipe, poured forth a lync, of 
which we shall present'one or two stansas to the reader. 

I thrmvelled ftanoe an' Spun, an* Ukewiae in Alia, 

Fal de ral, &c &C 
And spint ma^y a long day at my aise in Arabia, 

Fal de ral, 8cc ftc 
Pur-shocing of their wayi, their sates an* their ftriini. 
But sich another place as the lakes o' KUlaroey 
I never saw elsewhere, the air being most charming, 

Fal de ral, &c ftc. 
There the Muses came to make It their qnarthers, 

Fal da ral, &c ftc. 
An' Cor their ray-creation they came from Castalia, 

Fal dc ral, &c ftc. 
'With congratulations playing for his lordship, 
A viewing of that place, I mean tweet KiUaraey, 
That the music been so sweet, the lake became enchanted, 

Fal de ral, ftc fto. 

Early on a clear sunny morning after this, a man with a 
horse and truckle car was observed to enter the town of 
Killamey from the west. He trolled forth before the animal, 
which, onecked by some instinctive dread, with much reluc- 
tance allowed himself to be dragged along at the full length 
of his hair halter. On the rude vehicle was laid what seemed 
a quantity of straw, upon which was extended a human being, 
whose greatly attenuated frame appeared fiilly developed be- 
neath an old fiaimcl quilt. His face, that appeared above its 
tattered hem, looked the embodiment of disease and famine, 
which seemed to have gnawed, in horrid union, into his inmost 
vitals. His distorted features pourtraycd rending agony ; 
and as the rude vehicle jolted along the rugged pavement, ne 
groaned hideously. This miserable man was our acquaintance 
Shane Glas, and he that led the strange procession no other 
than Paddy Corbett, who thus experimented to snttiggle his 
" taste o' tibaccy," which lay concealed in well-packed bales 
beneath the sick couch of the wretched simulator. 

As they proceeded along, Shane Glas uttered a groan, con- 
veying Bucli a I'eollng of real agony that his startled com- 
panioQ, supposing that ho had in verity received the ^uddea 
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jadgment of his deception, rushed back to ascertain whether 
be had not been snddeDly stricken to death. 

'* Paddy, a chorra-na-nea," he muttered in an underffrowl, 
" here's toe yagabone thief of a guager down sthreet 1 jBxert 
yerself, a-lea, to baffle the sohaimer, an' don't forget 'tis the 
spotted layer I haye." 

Sure enough, the gua^;er did come ; and noticing, as he 
passed alonff , the confusion and ayerted features of Paddy 
Corbett, he immediatelj drew up. 

'* Where do you liye, honest man, an' how far might you 
be goin' ?" said the keen exciseman. 

**0, yHshal may the heavens be yer honour's bed! — ^ye 
must be one o' the good ould stock, to ax alther the consams 
of a poor an|^shore like me : but, a yinusal-a-chree, 'ds'nt 
^ere I tiyes is worse to me, but where that donan in the 
thruckle will die with me." 

** But how far are you taking him ?" 

O, 'tis myself would offer a pather an' aye on my two bin- 
ded knees for yer honour's soul, if yer honour would tell me 
that, I forgot to ax the crathur where he should be berrid 
when we kim away, an' now he's speechless out an' out." 

" Come, say where is your residence," said the other, 
whose snapicion was increased by the countryman's preyari- 
cation. 

'* By jamine, yer honour's lamin' bothers me mtirely ; but if 
yer honour manes where the woman that owns me and the chil- 
dre b, 'tis that way, west at Tubber-na-Treenoda : yer 
honour has heard tell o' Tubber-na-Treenoda, by ooorse ? 

" Neyer, indeed." 

** O, wiahal dont let yer honour be a day longer that way. 
If the sickness, Grod betune us an' harum, kim an ye, 'twould 
be betther for yer honour giye a testher to the durhogh there, 
to offer up a rosary for ye, than to shell out three pounds to 
Doctor CSmmp." 

" Perhaps you haye some soft goods concealed under the 
sick man,' said the guager, approi^ddng the car. ** I fre- 
quently catch smuggled wares m such situations." 

" The deyU a taste good or saft under him, sir dear, but 
the could sop from the top o' the stack. Ketch/ why, the 
devil a haporth yell hetch nero bit tho spotted faver." 

'* Fever I" repeated the stax'tied exciseman, retiring a step 
or two. 

** Yes, faver, yer honour ; what else ? Didn't Father Dar^ 
by that prepared him say ,that he had spotted faver enough 
for a thousand min I Do, yer honour, come look in his £Ace, 
an' thin throw the poor dyin^ crathur, that kem all the way 
firom Decie's countnry, by raisin of a dhrcam, to pay a round 
for his wife's sowl at Tubber-na-Treenoda : yes, throw him 
out an the belly o' the road, an' let his blood, the blood o' the 
stranger, be on yer soul an' his faver in yer body." 

Paddy Corbett's eloquence operating on the exciseman's 
dread of contagion, saved tba tooacco. 

Our adventurers considering it rather dangerous to seek a 
buyer in Killame^, directed their course eastward to Kanturk. 
The hour of evening was rather advanced as they entered the 
town ; and Shane, who could spell his way vrithout much dif- 
ficulty through the letters of a sifiju^board, seeine " enter- 
tainment for man and horse" over Uie door, said they would 
put up there for the night, and then directed Paddy to the 
shop of the only tobacconist in town, whither for some pri- 
vate motive he declined to attend him. Mr Pigtail was after 
dispatching a batch of customers when Paddy entered, who, 
se^g the coast clear, gave him the ** God save all here," 
which is the usual j^irase of greeting in the kingdom of 
Kerry. Mr Pigtail was startled at the rude salutation, which, 
though a beautiful benediction, and characteristic of a highly 
religious people, is yet too uncouth for modem "ears poute, 
and has, excepting among the lowest class of peasants, en- 
tirely given way to that very sincere and expressive phrase 
of address, "your servant." 

Now, Mr Pigtail, who meted mf, the length of his replies 

in exact proportion to the several ranks and degrees of his 

querists, upon hearing the vulgar voice that uttered the more 

vulgar salute, hesitated to deign the slightest notice, but, 

measuring with a glance the outvrard man of the saluter, he 

gaye a sugfat nod of acknowledc^ment, and the dissyllabic 

response ••^servant;" but seeing Paddy Corbett with gaping 

mouth about to open his embassy, and that, like Buma'a Death, 

** Ht NMMd 10 make ftkind o' itan'. 
But nMthlng ugtk," 

he imme d i a tel y added, "Honest many jou came firom the 


" Thrue enough for yer honour," said Pat ; " my next door 
neighbours at that side are the wild Ingins of Immeriky. A 
wet and could foot an' a dhry heart 1 bad coming to ye ; but 
welldm be the grace o' God, sure poor people should make out 
an honest bit an' sup for the weeny orathurs at home ; an' I 
have thirteen o' thim, aJl thackeens, praise be to the Maker." 

" And I dare say you have brougnt a trifle in my Une of 
business in your road ?" 

" Faith, 'tis yerself may book it : I have the natest lafe o' 
tibaocy that ever left Connor Cro-ab-i^bo. I was going to 
skin an the honest man — Lord betune us an' harum, I d be the 
first informer of my name, any how. But» talking o' the ti- 
baccy, the man that giv it saia a sweether taste never left 
the hould of his ship, an' that's a great word. I'll give it doo^ 
chape, by raison o' the long road it thravelled to yer honour. 

" You don't seem to be long in this business," said l^Ir 
Pigtail 

" Thrue for ye there agin, a-yinusal ; 'tis yourself may say 
so. Since the priest christened raddy an me, an' that's longer 
than I can remimber, I never wint an the sachrawn afore. 
God comfort poor Jillian Dawly, the crathur, an' the grawls 
I left her. Ambx, a-hiema !" 

Now, Mr Pigtail supposed from the man's seeming simpU'. 
city, and his inexperience in runnine^ smuggled goods, that ho 
should drive a very profitable adventure with him. Ho 
ordered him to bring the goods privately to the back way that 
led to liis premises ; and Paddy, who had the fear of the gni^r 
vividly before him, lost no time in obeying the mandate. ' jSut 
when Mr Pigtail examined the several packages, he turns 
round upon poor Paddy with a look of disapprobation, and 
exclaims, "This article will not suit, good man — entirely 
damaged by sea water — ^never do." 

" See wather, anagh !" returns Padd^ Corbett ; " bad luck 
to the dhrop o' wather, salt or fresh, did my taste o' tibaccy 
ever see. The Colleen Ayrigh that brougm; it could dip an* 
skim along the waves like a sea-gulL There are twt> things 
she never yet let in, Mr Pigtail, avoumeen — ^wather nor wa- 
ther-euaros : the one ships off her, all as one as a duck ; 
and md Boochal Fadda on her deck keeps 'tother a o^ood mile 
off, more spunk to him." This piece of nautical information 
Paddy haa yentured from gleamnffs collected from the rich 
stores which the conversation of Shane Glas presented along 
the road, and in the smugglers' cave. 

" But, my good man, you cannot instruct mc in the way of 
my business. Take it away — no man in the trade would 
venture an article like it. But I shall make a sacrifioo, 
rather than let a poor ignorant man fall into the hands of the 
guager. I shall give you five pounds for the lot." 

Paddy Corbett, who had b^n buoyed up by the hop^ of 
malrtfig two hundred per cent, of his lading, now seeing all his 
gainful views vanish mto thin air, was loud and impassioned 
m the expression of his disappointment. " O, Jillian Dawly !'* 
he cried, swing^g his body to and fro, " Jillian, a roon ma- 
nima, what'Il ye say to yer man, afther throwing out of his 
hand the half year's rint that he had to give tho agint ? O ! 
what'Il ye say, aveen, but that I med a purty padder-na- 
peka of myself, listening to Shane Glas, the yellow schamer ; 
or what'Il Sheelabeg, the crathur, say, whm Tim Murphy 
wont take her without the cows that I wont have to give her ? 
O, l^Iisther Pigtail, avoumeen, be marciful to an honest 
father's son ; don't take me short, avourneen, an* that God 
mieht take you short. Give me the tin pounds it cost mc, 
an rU pray for yer sowl, both now an' in the world to come. 
O I Jilhan, Jillian, I'll never face ye, nor Sheelabeg, nor anv 
o' the ' crathurs agin, without the tin pound, anyhow. I'll 
take the vestmint, an' all the books in rather Darby's House 
of it. 

" Well, if you don't give the tobacco to me for loss than 
that, you can call on one Mr Prywell, at the other side of the 
bridge ; he deals in such articles too. You seo I cannot dn 
more for you, but you may go farther and fare worse," said 
the perfidious tobacconist, as he directed the unfortunate man 
to tne residence of Mr Paul Prywell, the officer of excise. 

With heavy heart, and anxious eye peering in evory direc- 
tion beneath his broad-leafed hat, raady Corbett proceeded 
till he reached a private residence having a green door and 
a brass knocker. He hesitated, seeing no shop nor api>oarance 
of business there ; but on being assured that this was indeed 
the house of Mr Prywell, he approached, and gave the door 
three thundering knocks with the butt end of his holly-handled 
whip. The owner of the domicile, roused by this very uncere- 

moniouB mode of aaaoanponent, came forta to dema&d the 
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intrader's basiiiess, and to wonder that he wonld not prefer 
^Ting a single rap with the brass knocker, as was the wont 
of persons in his grade of society, instead of sledging away 
at the door like a *' peep-o'-day boy." 

" Yer honour will excuse my bouldness," said Paddy, tak- 
ing off his hat, and scraping the mud before and behind lum 
a rail yard ; ** excuse my bouldness, for I never seed such 
ourifixes on a dure afore, an' I would'nt throuble yer honour's 
house at all at all, only in regard of a taste of ^oods that I 
was tould would thoot yer honour. Ye can haye it, a yinusal, 
for less than nothing, case I don't find myself in heart to push 
on farther ; for the Mste is slow, the crathur, an' myself that's 
sayingit, making buttons for fear o' the guager." 

" who, might I ask," said the astonifthed officer of ex<Aae, 
** directed you here to sell smuggled tobacco'" 

" A yei^ honest gintleman, but a bad buyer, oyer the bridge, 
sir. He'a giye but five pound for what cost myself tin — 
fbreer dhoU, that I had oyer had a hand in it ! I put the half 
year's rint in it, yer honour ; and my thirteen femul grawls an' 
their mother, God help 'em, will be soon on the sachrawn. 
Ill neyer go home without the tin pound, any how. High 
hanging to ye, Shane Glas, ye tallow-faced thief, that sint 
me smuggling. O ! Jillian, 'tis sogering I'll soon be, with a 
gun an my shoulder." 

" Shane Glas !" said the exciseman ; *' do you know Shane 
Glas ; I'd giye ten pounds to see the yillain. 

^ " 'Tis myself does, yer honour, an' could put yer finger an 
him, if. I had ye at Tubber-na-Treenoda, saymg yer presence ; 
but as I was setting away, he was lying undher an ould quilt, 
an' I heard him t^ng uiat the pnest said he had spotted 
fayer enough for a thousand min. 

*' That yillain will never die of spotted fever, in my hum- 
ble opinion," said the exciseman. 

" A g|ood judgment in yer mouth, sir, achree. I heard the 
rogue himseu say, * Bad cess to the thief! that a cup-tosser 
tould him he'd die of stoppage of breath.' But wont yer hon- 
our allow me to turn in tne lafe o' tibacey '" 

The officer of excise was struck with deep indignation at the 
yillany of him who would ruin a comparatively innocent man 
when he failed in.drcumventing.him, and was resolved to 
punish his treachery. > " My good fellow" said he, " you are 
now before the guager you dread so much, and I must do my 
duty, and seixe upon the tobacco. However, it is but com- 
mon justice to nunish the false-hearted traitor that sent you 
hither. Go ba<» quickly, and say that he can have the lot at 
fats own terms ; I shall follow close, and yield him the reward 
of his treachery. Act discreetly in this good work of biting 
the biter, and on the word of a gentleman I shall give you 
ten pounds more." 

Paddy was on his knees in a twinkling, his hands uplifted 
in the attitude of prayer, and his mouth opened, but totally 
unable between terror and delight to utter a syllable of 
thanks. 

'* Up, I say," exdaimed the exciseman, ** up and be doing ; 

Seam your ten pounds, and have your sweet revenge on the 
ef that betrayed you." 

Paddy rapidly retraced his steps, eiaculating as he went 
along, " O, the noble gintleman, may the Lord make a bed in 
Heavoi for his sow! in glory ! O, that chating imposthor, 
'twas sinding the fox to mind the hins sure enough. O, hieh 
hanging to him of a windy day ! — the informer o' the world, 
I'll make him sup sorrow.' 

** Have yon seen the gentleman I directed you to ?" said 
Mr Pigtail 

" Arrah, sir dear, whin I came to the bridge an looked 
about me, I thought that every rogiush-looking fellow I met 
was the thief of a guaf er, an' thin afUier standing a while, 

?uite amplnshed, with the botheration and the dread iq>on me. 
forgot ver friend's name, an' so kim back agin to ax it, if 
ye plase. 

" You had better take the five pounds than venture again ; 
there's a guager in town, and your situation is somewhat 
dangerous." 

"A guager in town!" cried Paddy Corbett, with well- 
affected surprise, '* Isas Mauri I whatll I do at all at all? 
now I'm a goias man all out. Take it for any thing ye like, 
sir dear, an if any throuble like this should ever come down 
an ye, it will be a comfort an' a ra^creation to yer heart to 
know that ye had a poor man's blessme, avick deelish machree^ 
an' I give it to ye on the knees of my heart, as ye desarved it, 
an' that it may go in yer road, an' yer diildre's road, late an' 
Mriy, eating an'cDiriiikuig, lying an' rinng, buying au'seUing," 


Our story has approached its close : the tobacco was safely 
stowed inside, in oraer to be consigned to Mr Pifftvl's private 
receptacle for such contraband articles. Paddj had just 
pocketed his five pounds, and at that moment m burst Mr 
Prywell. The execration whidi ever after pursued the to- 
bacconist for his treacherous conduct, and the heavy fine in 
which .he was amerced, so wrought iroon his heuth and 
circumiBtances, that in a short time he died in extreme poverty. 
His descendants became homeless wanderers, and it is apon 
record, among the brave and high-minded men of Dnhallow, 
that Jeffrey Ingtail of Kantork was the only betrayer that 
ever disgraced the barony. E. W. 


Speed on Railways. — ^In the first of a ooorse of lectnrst 
on railways, delivered in the early part of last year at Man* 
Chester by Dr Lardner, he c^ve the following aooonnt of 
the speed attained by locomotive engines at different periods : 
" Since the great questions which &A been agitated respect- 
ing the effect which an increased width of nils would nave 
on railway transit, and the effiect which very large drawing 
wheels, of great diameter, would have on certain railways, 
the question of very vastly increased speed had acquired con- 
siderable interest. Very recently two eimeriments had been 
made, attended with most surprisinfi; results. One vras the 
case of the Monmouth express. A cnspatch was carried firom 
Twyford to London on the Great Western Railway, a dk- 
tance of thirty miles, in thirty-five minutes. This distance 
was traversed very .favourabfy, and being subject to less of 
those casual interruptions to which a longer' trip wonld be 
liable, it was performed at the rate of six miles in seven mi- 
nutes, or six-sevenths of a mile in one minute (very nearH 
fifty-one and a half miles an hour). He had experimenOM 
on speed very largely on most of the railways of the coui^^, 
and he had never personally witnessed that speed. Tne 
evaporating power of thoae engines was enormous. Another 
perrormance, which he had ascertained since he arrived 
m this neighbourhood, showed that great as was the one just 
mentioned, they must not ascribe it to anjr peculiar dreum- 
stance attending the large engines and wiife gauge of the 
Great Western Railway. An express was dupatched a short 
time since firom Liverpool to Birmingham, ana its speed was 
stated in the papers. One en^e, with its tender, went firam 
Liverpool, or rather firom the top of the tunnel at Edge ffill^ 
to Birmingham, in two hours and thirty-five minutes. But 
he had inquired into the circumstances of that trip, and it 
appeared that the time the engine was actually in motion, 
aKer deductmg a variety of stoppages, was only one )iour and 
fifty minutes in traversing ninety-seven miles. The feat on the 
Great Western was performed on a dead level, while on the 
Grand Jimction the engine first encountered the Whiston In- 
cline, where the line rises 1 in 96 for a mile and a half; and 
after passing Crewe, it encountered a plane of three miles to 
the Madeley summit, rising 20 feet a mile, succeeded by an- 
other plane, for three miles more, rising 90 fiMt a mile ; yet 
with all, JJiese impediments it performed the ninety-aeven 
miles in one hour and fifty minutes, or 110 minutes; oonae- 
quently the distance traversed in each minnte was 97 divided 
by 110, or 52 10-1 Iths, nearly 53 miles an hour — a speed which, 
he confessed, if he had not evidence of it, he coiud acaredy 
have believed to be within the bounds of mechanical poesifiu 
lity. The engine which performed this feat had driving wheels 
of 5^ feet diuneter ; their circumference would be l7^.ieeL 
Takiflg the speed at 53 miles an hour, it was within a* very 
minute fraction of 80 feet in a second of time. This was not 
the greatest speed of the engine, but the average speed spread 
over 97 miles, and there could be little doubt that it must 
have exceeded sixty miles an hour during a considerable por- 
tion of the distance." 

That man should be happy, is &o evidently the intention of 
the Creator, the contrivances to that end are so multitndiaoiia 
and so striking, that the perception of the aim may be caBed 
universal. Whatever tends to make men happy, becomes a 
fulfilment of the will of God. Whatever tends to make them 
miserable, becomes opposition to his wUl. — Harriet Martinaam, 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 13, 1841. 


BOSS CASTLE, KILLARNEY. 


L&kM of Killame; ; bat tha truth ii, that thoae fMtnret, 
thougli of th* bighett beaot;, tit not, for the grttttir pftrt, 
■uch M wood-cut illnstratioiu could ■deqoatal]' eiprets ; ud 
•r«i thoM which mreproperljsuited to toepoweraofthagra- 
Ter h«T6 be«n ID moat iiutmDCM «lr*ad)r m ofUn drawn and 
daaoribad, that it is now almoat bopatau to •ipACt to find either 
an J Dew pointj of view «r histoncal incddents connected with 
thMn, whidibaTeDat already been nuda &miliar to the readme 
public. Still, u our little weeklj penDTworth U not intend' 
ad eiclulTely for the wealth; and well lafonii^d. bet eren to 
> graatar axtent for those b? whom more expensive publica- 
tion* MV nnattainahle, it is right that we iboold occuionallj 
notie* anbJMta of popolar interait, howeTer familiar the; may 
bsT« bam already made to a portioo of our readers ; and In 
* ' B M, we tiii«t tfaat we sball be able ' 


aome dc^raa acceptable to all, by the flddity of oi 
ion. or the oocamonal m>Ta]ty of tl ' ' 
* them. 


, f the fact* with which we 
•luill illnatrate tbam. 

"We baTa cfaoMn, accordingly, a* the firtt of our Killarney 
■nbjaota, the old faTOnrite Roas Castle ; not indeed ai the best 
or Mit backniad, but as properly that wbich should begin the 
mtIm, te it U tlw Ant with which Um KilUrnay tonnit ba. 


somea familiar, and from which h« usually start* to e^joy all 
the others. 

In a historical and aatiqaarian point of view, boweier. Roaa 
Castle is indeed one of tfaa most interesting object* to b« 
fbnnd in connection with the eaohaating so«iary of lila lake*. 
It is the time-worn fortress of their ancient ohiafs, and it* 
presence connect* the liistory of man in distant timaa with tfaa 
objects of eternal natural beauty by which It is snrronnded, 
and imparts to them that delightful feeling or ohann of rosnanoa 
wlil<^ exquisite as they are, they wouM neoetsarily want If 
it were absent. 

Kos* Castle, as its present remains show, was similar in Ita . 
plan and construction tX> most of thoae erected by tha Irish 
chiefs in tha fifteenth and siiteenth oentoriea, and cODsiiI«d 
of a lofty aqnare tower or heap, to wliidi ware attaohad th> 
domestic offices, all whidi were snrroDnded by oot-woriu 
widosing an ample bawn, and flanked by small dronlar 
towers at thnr angles. In its general charactw, thanCnr^ 
Ross Castle has no peculiar features worthy of notice ; and Ita 
chief interest is derived from its sitoation, whioh U of tha 


lower lake, and its wooded isles, shores, and moontains. It la 
sitnatsd on the east shore of the lower lake, npon tha 
narrow neck of the Ross or peDiniula from wbich it dariTcs lt( 
nusa, and whkh, by aa artifidal cat throa^ ft ■TMi, 
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across which a small bridge is thrown, has been converted 
into an island. Neither the date of the erection of this castle 
nor the name of its founder has been preserved; but its 
architectural style will not allow us to suppose it much older 
than the early part of the fifteenth century, and history shows 
that it was for a considerable period the residence of the 
Uluatrious family of O'Donoghoe, nereditary chiefs of the ter- 
ritory called the Eoganacht, or Onaght of Lough Lein, or the 
present lower lake of Killamey. 

The great anfiquity and dignity of the family of O'Donoghoe 
still lives in the popular legends of the people, and is abun- 
dantly proved, by the Irish annals and genealogies. In an 
inaugural ode wmch was recited by the poet Cathan O'Duin- 
nin at the inauguration of Teige the Generous O'Donoghoe, 
in 1320, and ^diich is ctill preserved in the MS. library of 
Trinity College, the pedigree of the O'Donoghoes, with 
their filiations, is given, through twenty-seven generations, 
from Core, the son of Lughaidh, King of Munster in 380, to 
tiiat time, and there is no reason to doubt its accuracy or 
historic truth. Our space will not permit us to enter at any 
length on the history of this illustrious family, but we may 
observe, that its ancient rank is sufficiently proved by the 
fact, as stated in the Annals of Inisfallin, that their ancestor 
Donnell, the son of Duydavoran, was the second in command 
of the Eugenian forces at the memorable battle of Clontarf, 
and that shortly after that conflict he contested the sovereignty 
of Desmond or South Munster with its king, and slew him 
in battle. 

In subsequent ages the family of O'Donoghoe split into three 
great branches ; 3iat of O'Donoghoe More, or the great, of 
which Ross Castle became the residence; O'Donoghoe of the 
Glens ; and O'Donoghoe of Lough Leia. Of these three fami- 
lies the first and last are supposed to be extinct, and are at 
least reduced to poverty; but that of the Glens is still re- 
presented by O'Donoghoe of KillameT, who is consequently the 
reputed chief of this illustrious family. By a happy chance, 
very rare in Ireland, O'Donoghoe. who is as yet a minor, pos- 
sesses a considerable portion of the estates of his anoeston 
of the Glens ; but the property of the O'Donoghoe More, or 
Ross, as well as that of tne O'Donoghoe of Lough Lein, has been 
long in the possession of the noble house of Kenmare, of which 
their aiipestor Sir Valentine Brown made a purchase from 
Donald M'Cartv More Earl of Clancarthy, as early as the year 
1588, it havhag Seen forfeited by Rory O'Donoghoe More some 
time previously. These lands, as Dr Smith acquaints us, were 
subsequently confirmed to the grandson of the first purdiaser, 
Valentine, son of Nicholas Brown, by letters patent of lUng 
James L which passed the seal May 12^ 1612, and included 
with others the entire country of Onaugh, alias. Onaught 
O'Donoghoe More, in the county of Desmond, in whiph were 
contain^ the manor and lake of the Castle of Ross, with 
divers islands in Lough Lein, with all other his estate, con- 
tainine 82 quarters^f land, amounting to 6560 acres, besides 
the fishings belonging to the manor of Ross-I-Donoghoe, all 
which premises came to the family by immediate bargain and 
grant from the Earl of Clancarthv, by the indenture before 
mentioned. " But," as Smith adds, " some question bemg 
made of the validity of this grant from the crown, the king, 
by privy seal, dated at Greenwich, 28th May 1618, directed 
Sir Oliver St John, lord-deputy, to accept a surrender thereof 
ftom him [Valentine], and to re-?rant the same to him in fee 
by a new patent, for clearing all doubt, and the better settle- 
ment of his estate." 

But though the lands of O'Donoghoe More have passed 
away from ms race, he still retains possession of the waters : 
find, though dead himself corporeally, he still lives, and go- 
verns spiritually in his ancient principality. If, reader, you 
doubt tne truth of our statement, ask the people of the lakes, 
and they will at once remove your scepticism. They will tell 
you that he frequently appears to them on May-day, on a 
milk-white horse, gliding over the glassy lake to tne sound of 
unearthly music, and attended by troops of spirits scattering 
•pring flowers. They differ, indeed, a good deal in their ac- 
counts of the appearance of their ancient lord. Derrick, in his 
amusing Letters on Killamey, written in 1760, tells us that 
he was assured, when O'Donoghoe revisits his fHends, which 
is every May morning before sunrise, he is " attended by 
an incredible number of followers, wrestling, hurling, and 
playing football upon the surface of the lake, which affords 
them as sure footing as the solid earth." And Derrick's 
friend, Mr Ockenden, whose letters descriptive of Killarney 
fnre printed in the same Tolume, describes 0'Donoghoe*s hQrso 


not as a white but a black one. As this gentleman's account 
of O'Donoghoe's visits is the most minute, as well as the 
earliest, tliat we have seen, we are tempted to give it in full. 
" There lived in the largest island (for there are several 
islands on the lake) many hundred years ago, a petty prince, 
named O'Donoghoe, who was lord of the whole lake, the sur- 
rounding shore, and a large district of neighbouring country. 
He manifested, during his stay upon earthy great munificence, 

freat humanity, and great wisdom ; for, by his profound 
nowledge in all the secret powers of nature, he wrought 
wonders as miraculous as any tradition has recorded of 
saints by the aid of angels, or of sorcerers by the assistance 
of demons ; and among many other most astonishing per- 
formances he rendered nis person immortal. After having 
continued a long time upon the surface of the globe without 
growing old, he one day, at Rdss Castle (the place where he 
most usually resided), took leave of his friends, and rising 
from the floor, like some aerial existence, passed through the 
vrindow, shot away horizontally to a considerable distaik^ 
from the castle, and then descended. The water unfolding 
at his approach, gave him entrance down to the subkqueou^ 
regions, and then, to the inexpressible astonishment ^f all 
bidders, closed over his head, as they believed, for ever :'1^t 
in this Uiey were mistaken. 

He returned again some years after, revisiting, not, -like 
Hamlet's ghost, 'the glimpses of the moon ma&ing night 
hideous,' but the radiance of the sun making day joyful, to 
those at least who saw him : since which time he has con- 
tinued to make yery frequent expeditions to these upper 
regions, sometimes three or fbttr in a year; but sometimes 
three or four years pass without hia onoe appearing, which 
the borderin£[ inhabitant! have always lookeil on as a; mark 
of very bad times. 

It was feared this would be the third year he would 
suffer to elapse without his onoe cheering tneir eyes wiih 
his presence : but at the latter end of last August he again 
appeared, to the inexpressible joy of all, and was seen by 
numbers in the middle of the day. I had the curioaity, be- 
fore I left Killamey, to visit one of the witnesses to this 
very maryellous fact. 

The account she gives is, that returning with a kinswoman 
to her house at the head of the lake, they both beheld a fine 
gentleman, mounted upon a black horse, ascend through the 
water with a numerous retinue on foot, who all moved 
together along the surface towards a small isknid, near which 
they again descended under water. This account is con- 
firmed, in time, place, and circumstances, by many more 
spectatora from tne side of the lake, who are all ready to 
swear, and not improbably to suffer deaths in aupport of their 
testimony. 

His approach is sometimes preceded ' by music inconceiv- 
ably harmonious ; sometimes by thunder inexpressibly loud ; 
but oftenest without any warning whatsoever. He always rises 
through the surface of the lake, and generally amuses him- 
self upon it, but not constantly : for there is a fanner now 
alive, who declares, as I am tola, that riding one evening near 
the lower end of the lake, he was overtaken by a gentlemaa 
who seemed under thirty years of age, very handsome in bis 
person, very sumptuous in his apparel, and very affiable in his 
conversation. Aner having travelled for some time together, 
the nobleman (for such he judged him to be by his appearance) 
observed, that as night was approaching, Uie town Hr ofF« 
and lodging not easy to be found, he should be welcome ta 
take a bed that nignt at his house, which, he said» was not 
very distant. 

The invitation was readily accepted ; they approached the 
lake together, and both their horses moved upon the surface 
without sinking, to the infinite amazement of the fanner, who 
thence perceived the stranger to be no less than the gr^at 
O'Donoghoe. They rode a considerable distance from shore, 
and then, descending into a delightful country under water, 
lay that night in a house much larger in sixe and much more 
richly furmshed than even Lord Kenmare's at Killamey.'* 

With respect, however, to the colour of O'Donoghoe's horse, 
the prevailing belief seems now to be, that it is a white one, 
and this notion has been adopted by our national bard, 
Moore, in his beautlM song called ** O'Donoghoe's Mistress," 
which, as he informs us, is founded on one among other stories 
connected with this legend of the lakes, and m which it is 
said that there was a young and beautiful ^1, whose imag;i- 
nation was so impressed with the idea of this visionary ehief* 
t^i tbftt she faaoied herself in love with him, and »t Ust, 
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in a fit of insanity, on a May moraing, threw herself into th« 
lake. Bat wahad better give the song itself :-« 

Of mil tiM fiUr montha, that round the ran 
In light-linked danee th^ drclet run. 

Sweet May, shine thou for me ; 
For still, when thy earliett beams arise, 
That youth, who beneatii the blue lake Ilea, 

Sweet May, returns to me. 

Of all the bright haunts, where daylight leaves 
Its lingering smile on golden eres, 

Fair lake, tbou'rt dearest to me ; 
For when the last April sun grows dim. 
Thy Naiads prepare his steed for him, 

"who dwells, bright lake, in thee. 

Of all the proud steeds that ever bore 
Young plumed chieft on sea or shore, 

White steed, most joy to thee ; 
Who still, with the first young glanee of spring, 
F^om under that glorious lake dost bring 

My love, my chief, to me. 

^ I While, white as the sail some bark unfurls, 

^ ' When newly launch 'd, thy long mane curls, 

F^ steed, as white and tree ; 
And spirits, flrom all the lake's deep bewtn^ 
Glide o'er the blue wave scattering flowers. 
Around my love and thee. 

Of an Che aweet deaths that maideni die. 
Whose lovers beneath the cold wave lie. 

Most sweet that death will be. 
Which under the next May evening's light. 
When thou and thy steed are lost to right. 

Dear l»ve, Fll die for thee. 

But w« have been attracted br this phantom chief too long 
from our immediate subject, and we must now return to it. 
From the historiti»l notices of Ross Castle, as collected by 
the historian of Kerry, it will be seen that it was of old a 
place of some strength and importance, and that its posses- 
sion was not to be acquired without expense and trouble. In his 
description of Ross island, published m 1766, Dr Smith states 
that " on it stands an ancient castle, formerly the seat of 
O'Doooghoe Ross, which hath a new barrack adjoining to it. 
This place hath been for some years past a military gtfrison, 
having a goyemor appointed H>r it upon the estabSshment. 
Before the castle are a few dismounted iron guns, which gire 
it something the air of a'fortltlcation. The castle had been 
flanked with round turfets, which together with its situation 
rendered it a place of some strength. In the wars of 1641, 
it surrendered' to Ludlow, who was attended in the expedi- 
tion by Lord Sroughil and Sir Hardress Waller, and was the 
last place that held out in Munster agidnst the English par- 
liament." 

This surrender (bllowed the dedsiye battle of Knookin- 
clashy, in the county of Cork, in 1658, fourht by the Lord 
BrougMl on the English side, and the Lord Muskerry on that 
of the Irish, after ii4iioh the latter retreated into Ross Castle, 
and was followed thither by Ludlow, who, with 4000 foot and 
200 horse, laid siege to the castle. The subsequent proceed- 
ings are thus described by Ludlow himself: — 

'* In this expedition I was accompanied bv the Lord Brougbil, 
and Sir findress Waller, major-reneral of the foot. Being ar> 
riyed at this place, I was infbrmed that the enemy reoeiyed con« 
tinual supplies from those parts that lay on the other side, and 
were eoyered with woods and mountains ; whereupon I sent a 
party of two thousand foot to clear those woodji, and to find out 
some conyenient plaoe for erecting a fort, if there should be 
oocasion. These forces met with some opposition, but at last 
they routed the enemy, killing some, and taking others pri- 
soners : the rest sayed tiiemselyes by their good footmanship. 
MThilst this was doinf, I employed that part of the army which 
was with me in forti^ing a neck of lana, where I designed to 
l«aye a partjr to keep in the Irish on this side, that I might be 
at liberty, with the greater part of the horse and foot, to look 
after the enemy abroad, ana to receiye and conyoy such boats 
and other things necessary as the commissioners sent us by 
sea. When we had receiye^ our boats, each of which was 
capable of cootainlng one hundred and twenty men, I ordered 
one of them to be rowed about the water, in order to find out 
th« most conyenient place for landbg upon the enemy ; which 
they peroeiying, thought fit, by a timely submission, to preyent 
the dangfer that threatened them ; and having expressed their 
desires to that purpose, commissioners were appointed on 
both sides to treat. 

After a fortnight's debate, says Ludlow, articles were 
ag m e d vpoti and ratified on both sides ; and the son of the 
LK>rd Mnikwry and Sir DtaM O'Bviaii weri d«U<rer«d up as 
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hostages for the performanoe of the treaty ; in consequence 
of which, about 5000 Irish, horse and foot, laid down their 
arms and delivered up their horses, and thus tarminated the. 
hostilities in Munster. 

Smith, in his History of Kerry, tells us that " a man yHiosa 
name was Hopkins, and who a few years ago was sexton oT 
Swords, near Dublin, was present at the taking and surrender 
of this place, and assistea in drawing the aboye-mentioned 
vessel into the lake. The Irish,'* he adds, " had a kind of 
prophecy among them, that Ross Castle could not be taken 
until a snip should swim upon the lake ; and the appearance 
of this vessel contributed not a little to inthnidate the garri- 
son, and to hasten the capitulation. The said Hopkins lived 
to the age of one hundred and fifteen years, and died at 
Swords. '*^ 

We have already stated that a barrack was erected in 
connection with the castle in the commenoement of the last 
century, and a small garrison was kept here till a few years 
ago. These hideous barracks, as Sir R. C. Hoare called them, 
were a dreadful eye-sore to all the lovers of the picturesque who 
visited the Killamey lakes ; but Ireland seems no loneer to 
require such structures, and the barrack of Ross CasUe has 
been some time dismantled, and its ivied walls now contri« 
bute to the picturesqueness of the parent fortress. P. 


EDUCATION OP YOUTH. 

Action of both mind and body ought to be so continued aa 
to serve as relaxation to each other. The mind of a man, still 
more of a child, is incapable of long perseverance in mental 
exertion. This u a generally acknowledged truth, to which 
I shall add one more to the same purpose, which is less known. 
Young men, and those who are not advanced in years, if 
healthy and of warm constitutions, are never very greatly 
inclinea to mental exertion till their bodies are to a certain 
de^ee fatigued, I do not say wholly exhausted. Till this 
ftktigue is produced, their body has a preponderance over 
the mind, and in this case It is a truly natural want, whidi 
cannot easily be silenced. Each muscle requires exertion, 
and the whole machine strives to employ its powers ; this is 
vulgarly called to have no sit-still flesh. If the fatigue be 
once brought on, the call for bodily exertion is stilled; the 
mind is no longer disturbed by it, and all its labours are 
facilitated. Our common mode of education pays no regard 
to this : youths appear in school to be strengthened by sleep 
and food, and too frequently, iJas I thrown into an imnatural 
heat and commotion. How ia it possible to fix the attention 
under such circumstance ? The body requires action ; if 
this be not allowed, it wiU obtain it in silence; it ynll act upon 
the passions, and, above all, the fiery temperament of youth 
will influence the imagination. Thus attention slumbers. 
We are barbarous when we attempt to awaken it with the 
rod ; we require from innocent children what is unnatural ; 
we inflict pain on the body to prevent its action; yet 
activity was bestowed on it by its creator; -Tet nature reno- 
vates this activity every night; the mind is soon carried 
avray by the whirlwind of corporal energies, and lost in the 
realm of chimeras. To facilitate the contemplation of tibem» 
I shall just repeat the desirable parallel between the qualities 
of the body and mind : — Health of body — serenity of mind^— 
hardiness — manliness of sentiment — strength and address — 
presence of mind and courage — activity or bodyi— aotiyity of 
mind — excellence of form — mental beauty — acuteness of the 
senses — strength of understanding. MsDicUfl. 

Ancient Music The Egyptian flute was only a cow'a 

horn with three or four holes m it, and their harp or lyre had 
only three strings ; the Grecian lyre had only seven strings^ 
ana was very small, being held in one hand ; tne Jewish trum- 
pets, that made the walls of Jericho fall down, were only 
rams' horns. Their flute was the same as the Egyptian ; thet 
had no other instrumental music but by percussion, of whica 
the greatest boast was the psaltery, a small triangular harp 
or Ivre with wire strings, and struck with an iron needle or 
stick; their sacbut was something like a bagpipe; the timbrel 
was a tambourine, and the dulcimer was a horizontal harp, 
with wire strings, and struck with a stick like the psaltery. 
They had no written music ; had scarcely a vowel in their 
language, and yet, according to Josephus, had two hundred 
thousand musicians playing at the decucation of the Temple o« 
Solomon. Mozart would have died in such a concert m tha 
greatest agonies. — DrJBHrney'i Miitwy 6/ Mune, 
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POETICAL LECTURE ON ANATOMY. 

The following U the purport of a lecture on anatomy. 
The lecturer is represented as taking up the homan skim, 
■poPt^iffg the brain and its appendages, with the nerTOus 
oerda exposed to observation, and with ** apostrophic eye*' pro- 
oeeding:— • 

This ia the tenement of thought, 

The nunsion of the mind, 
Whoae empire, as the universe. 

Is boundless, undefined ! 
'Tit Tftulted, liice the evening sky 

In star-wrought grace unAirl'd, 
And like that very firmament. 

Hangs o'er a breathing world— 
A world of thought, a world of sense, 

A world of passion, pride. 
Reason, perception, hope, love, light. 

In glCMry ^de by dde ! 
Here gather, too, in crowded thrall 

Of agile grace and hue. 
Imagination's thousand forms 

Fast thrcmging on the view. 
Here reascm reigns, here genius dwells, 

And here ambition lives ! 
And brightest 'mid that mighty throng. 

The soul hnmortal thrives. 
* Here, too, imperial will retides 

In regal state enshrined. 
In stem dominion over all. 

With majesty combined ! 
Mark this ! it is his messenger. 

That, like electric fire, 
Swilt-wing'd, the mandate beareth forth 

Of reason or desire. 
This filament, this very thread. 

Hath power to shake the frame ; 
That, whispering to the heart's warm core. 

To light love's genial flame. 
And THIS, or THIS, to sense inclined. 

Hath magic in lU spell. 
To waken pleasure, pain, or hope. 

And rapture's story tell. 
And this small cord sent to die eye. 

Can comprehend the whole — 
The limitless, the vast profound, 

Where world s unnumbered roll ! 
That, to the tongue can captivate. 

This, epicures enslave. 
That, to the same makes slander rife. 

And THIS perchance a knave. 
That, to the ear, oft makes the'soul 

Quake 'neath the thunder's peal. 
Or to the heart, with genius warm'd, 

A dream's low tones reveal. 
Conoenter'd in one mass, this brain, 

These make man what he is. 
The ofl^ffing of yon world of light. 

The Hfe and soul of thu. 
^Frem hm AmeHeam work. 


Ths Riter St John, in New Brunswick. — ^InthisriTor 
there are sereral falls, not downwards, as in the ordinary 
course of riyers, but upwards against the current. The 
RiTer St John is of the size of the Rhine. It drains a large 
portion of the province of New Brunswick. The mass of 
Water it discharges into the Bay of FundT b ^rodigioos, espe- 
dalW during the spring floods, when tJie tides rise to the 
height of 35, 50, and sometimes even 60 feet, above the ordi- 
nary level. The remakable fail of the water backwards is 
produced by the enormous volume of water, occupying a chan- 
Bcl in some places ten miles in breadth, beinff confined near 
8t John's into a breadih of 900 yards, which occasions it to 
roll back impetuously in the form of a magnificent cascade. 

Childbbn of the Poor. — Charles Lamb has truly and 
tondiinxly remarked, that common people's children " are 
dragged up, not brought up." There is a precocity — not, 
Ind^, of mtellect, but of prudence and worldly wisdom — in 
them, that is truly painful. Care has usnrned the empire of 
carelessness, that legitimate monarch of a cnild's being ; and 


like all usurpers, has in the vehemence of his achievements 
anticipated the slow march of Time. Life itself, which among 
the cnildren of the rich is an exuberant overflowing, that, 
lavish it as they may, still seems inexhaustible, amonfi^ those 
of the poor is a lean phantom, grasped at with pain and main- 
tained with a struggle ; in short, tney know nothing of yoadi 
but its feebleness and its wailing ; its bloom and its boovancy 
being, like every other luxury, beyond their reach. To me 
the most painful sight in this world is a poor, that is, a desti- 
tute cbila Whatever misery a grown-up person may be 
plunged into, a thousand suppositions are len for its palliation : 
thev may once have been well off, or they may have been the 
artificers of their own ruin, and they may live to see better 
days : but children — ^they can have done nothing to deserve 
that the one blessing unmortgaged at the Fall, the careless- 
ness of youth, should be taken from them. — Lady Bidwer. 


THE DECAYED OLD GENTLEMAN, 

A SKETCH. 

There is something very touching about this character-^ 
something in his mild tone of speech, in his polite and gen- 
tle demeanour, that at once engages our sympathies. We 
have the poor old gentleman distinctly before our mind's eye 
at this moment. Let us endeavour to sketch him. 

He is of middle height, well proportioned, and of rather 
slender make. His clothes, though a good deal the worse 
for wear, are carefully brushed, and put on with scrupnlous 
neatness. His linens are clean and bright, and his neck- 
cloth, equally faultless, is adjusted w^ith nice precisian ; for, 
old as he is, he has not lost, nor ever will lose, that seose ot' 
propriety which dictates a decent attention to external ap- 
pearance. 

Some sixty and odd summers have passed over the head of 
him who is the subiect of our sketch, and they have left their 
usual traces behind. His hair is thin and scanty, and of the 
silvery hue of eild. His countenance is expressive at once of 
a gentle and benevolent nature, of a cultivated mind and re- 
fined taste. He has seen much, read much, and tboa^t 
more. A certain air of mild, subdued dignity — for the okl 
man, poor though he be, never for a moment forgets that 
he is a gentleman — adds a grace 4o all he savs and d<^8. 
When in society, or when accosted by a friena, a pleasant 
smile, speaking a sincere affability, plays on his cheerful 
countenance. But when alone, when there is no one present 
to demand the exerdse of his politeness, the expression of that 
countenance subsides into a gentle melancholy. His look is 
then grave and thoughtful ; somewhat sad, but not morose. 
There has been disappointment in his life, hi^ hopes laid 
low, and noble aspirations foiled in their aim. 

Delightful it is to see the old gentleman enter a room in 
which some friends are assemblef-Jiis bow is so ffracefid — 
his smile so cheerful---his words of ^eetinjr so ^^asant to 
the ear. All rise, smiling, to receive him — alfhail his presence, 
with a quiet but heartfelt Joy. Welcome, thrioe welcoroe 
is he to all. His gentle manners, his exhaustless store of 
anecdote, all so wdl selected, all so neatly told. His intelli- 
sence and extensive information render him one of the most 
delightftd of companions. A welcome visitor is he at all 
times— a weloome addition to the family circle into whidi it 
is his delight to drop, just in time to share in the sober, 
social cup of tea, his favourite beverage. 

The old gentleman is unmarried>-he is a bachelor. There 
is some vague unconnected storv of an early attachment and 
of disappointed love, but noboav knows any of the particu- 
lars — ^no one knows who the lady was, nor what were the 
circumstances of the case; and our old fnend never alludes 
to them in the most distant manner. The history of this pas- 
sage in his life is a secret p^nt up within his own breast; 
one that will p^o with him to the gniv«* ^^'^ with him be 
buried within its silent precincts. But it is one over whidi 
he often broods in the soHtade^ his solitary chamber, and 
during those sleepless nights, uid they are many, when re- 
miniscences of the past forbid the approach of forgetfnlness. 

Being a bachelor, and his drcumstanoes narrow — a small 
annuity being now his only dependence — our old fnend has no 
house of his own. He lives in hired lodgings — humble, but 
cleanly, comfortable and respectable. His landlady is a 
'* decent widow,'* and he has been her lodger for fifteen years. 
Little as he has, he has always paid her punctually, and to the 
last farthing ; and much does sne esteem and respect her kind 
and gentlemanly inmate. Rcfcular and temperate in all ~ 
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halMts, and moderate in his desires, he Riires her little 
tnmble, and eren that little he is at all umes anzioas to 
abridge. His cap of tea or coffee morning and evo^g is 
aaarly all in the wa^ of cookery that he requires at her han<fa. 
Qoiatly be comes m and qnietly he ffoes out, and he nerer 
doaa cither ,withotit saying something land or civil as he passes. 
In all things easily pleased, he expresses thanks for every 
Utile atten&m shown him, and never raises his voice hi anger, 
B0T«r aven in qnemlonsnees or impatience. To every one 
aroond him, witfaoot distinction of rank or worldly eircom- 
stances, be is all politeness, all gentleness, and all kindness. 
Who can bat love and respect the decayed old gentleman I 

C. 


THE ITALIAN ORGAN BOT. 

PART FIRST. 

Ths str e e t s of a great city, whether swept by the tnmnltaous 
tide of life by day, or echoing only to the dull and solitary 
tread of the patrol by night, are never devoid of material for 
interesting remark or mmination to such as are so disposed. 
He most, mdeed, be a. man of sluggish sensibilities and slen- 
der iiuicy who oonld traverse any of onr great thoroughfares 
witboot finding them Occasionally touched by some of the 
thoosand little tales of anxiety or satisfaction, mourning or 
MRtment, leeible in brief upon the faces of the motley and 
mscny-lbatared throng around him, or at least, by the supple- 
■MDtal aid of a little miagination, plausibly constructed from 
the elements thereby supplied. There is perhaps no period 
■o well fitted for these studies of life, as it is in its private and 
iBore in^Nirtant aspect, as the close of one of our short and 
boi^r winter days, when the jpressure of diurnal toil is removed 
from men's minds, whether its effect has been to .sway tiiem 
from the contemplation of joy or wretchedness, anannbiassed 
they are left to imprint their character on the oounteoanoe of 
eaob. When does dieerfulness i^ipear so undiluted as when 
a long winter evening's recreation spreads out before it, 
wfaetiier mat within ue mellowed glow of a happy domestic 
hearth, with all its easv, pure, and unsuspicious pleasures, or 
in the soeial reunion witii its friendly, careless, and unclouded 
gaiety ? and when does wretchedness feel so blank and dismal 
as wlben a weary lensth^f dim and rayless hours gives space 
Ibr all its melsmcholy broodings, unmverted by occupation, 
oimitigated by that spirit of hope which more or less mingles 
with the temperament of all bv day, as if a constituent of the 
glad light of^ heaven in vddch we then live and move. A 
cursory reading of the comitenanoe of each passer by will at 
this hour give die poorest physiognomist no inaccurate notion 
of the oomjJexioa of his domestie'Iot; and, selecting an indi- 
vidual from the homeward-wendiQg crowd, I often form my 
speculation as to the scene that awaits him, follow him in the 
freedom of all-privileeed and all-pervading thought across 
the threshold of his iwode, conjure up the circumstances of 
Ms reception, glance through the perspective of his evening 
arrangements, and, as I find them agreeable or the reverse, 
extend or curtail my domiciliary inspection. 

During a recent winter, on one of its most cheerless even- 
ings, I was thus exerdsnig my discernment and my fancy in 
a umg homeward walk Uirough the centre of the city, and 
mentwlT apportioning to each that attracted my eye the 
sliare of satisfaction or discomfort that lay before him my 
own nund subject to the lights and shadows, the riow and 
dun, wliu^ in various degrees were suggested as uie lot of 
each. It was predsely tbe evening to lenid the keenest sest 
to the happfaiess of the Kgfat-heaited, and a more poignant 
tnttemess to the misery of the unfortunate. A cora icy 
wind whistled shrilly through everv narrow street and entry 
as I passed it, and swept more boldly down the wider spaces, 
bearing, occasionally, slanting showers of sleet, which a glance 
at the dun and overdiarged canopy of snow-clouds and of 
smoke above showed to m but premonitory intimations of a 
beavy and continuous foil. For the most part, all below was 
impaUent motion and occupied expectation, because almost all 
had a goal in riew to which they hastened, the fierce incle- 
mency of the weather impelling alike the mirUifol and the 
nelanchojy onward. The well-fed, well-defended passenffer, 
with mufflfsdneek and arms thrust to the elbow in the pockets 
of his dreadnought, rubbed shoulders with the half-paralysed 
and shivering wretch that shuffled amid the hurrying thronj^, 
often apparentlv without other object than that of joining m 
the strsaa of fdkiw-creatares, wnom he could resemble in 
BO ether way. Carriage after carriage rolled past, the chil« 


dren of affluence for th«r tenants, interchanging careless com- 
ments, or looking with languid and heedlees faie upon the 
ZJid, the impoverished, ue abandoned, the degraded, that, 
1 met the eye so often as to account for, and almost 
justify, the indirarence displayed. 

** What a collocation, not merely of the extremes of human 
oondition, but of almost every interposed gradation !*' thought 
I, as, sated with the multiform instances presented in the con- 
oourse, and half bewildered with the medley of sights and 
sounda — ^the glittering ostentation of the glaring wops, the 
hum and tramp of the jostling crowd, the din and rattle of 
oeasel^s vehicles, from uie lumbering dray to the elastic car- 
riage, the oft-mineled appeal of in^rtunate mendicants, and, 
not least confounding, the sleet-laden and staggering blasts 

that met me with wild caprice at almost every comer I 

gladly turned aside into a more sheltered and less frequented 
street, to pursue a route of greater ease, though at the ex- 
pense of a greater circuit, f ut miserv in the aggregate can 
generally be encountered with less msturbanoe than when 
submitted to in the case of solitary sufferers ; and before I had 

Sroceeded half the length of a private and comparatively 
eserted street, I had more effective calls upon my diarity-^ 
there was at that time no leeal provision for the necessitous-^ 
than when passing among the abounding instances of destitu- 
tion I had just witnessed. Mv stock of small change, and I 
must add, co-equally therewith, that of mv patience too, was 
nearly exhausted, when my eve fell upon the figure of ayoung 
lad, who stood indifferently sheltered from the wind vaxder the 
projected doorway of an uninhabited house. I had made up 
my mind to the customary solicitation : but he seemed so ab- 
stracted as not to notice my approach, and, pitying the for- 
lorn looking youth, and wondering at his forbearance, I walked 
slowly past, to give him an opportunity. I found him to be 
an organ-player, for the instrument, nnslung from his shoul- 
ders, rested upon the flag at his feet, and a brief notice of his 
collapsed but characteristio features showed liim to be an 
Italian. A shivering marmoset, partly covered by his jacket, 
was lodged on the hollow of one arm, while the other, resting 
on his raised knee, supported Ids head, as, unconscious of my 
proximity and observation, he gased fixediv upon tJie ground. 
The sight of mute personal privation and niendless loudness 
would at such a crisis have oeen influential enough to stir up 
whatever humanity one had, but when witnessed in a stran- 
grer from a far land, in one, too, nurtured under the sapphire 
sides and blissful clime of Italy, and withering now by a cfis- 
mal change beneath such dense and murky douds, and such 
a pitUess and sooureing breeze, the demand on one's kindlT 
omoes was irresistilue, and, drawing near to the desolate la^ 
I accompanied a small gift with a few words in his own most 
musical and thrilline tongue. He started fbom his musing 
posture as the electric syllables struck upon his ear, and, as 
he pued with keen enthusiasm upon mfs the blood mantled 
vividly upon his chilled and weatner-wrinkled cheek, while 
with gratefol but melancholy earnestness he poured out his 
thanks. There was somethmg to me uimsually touching in 
the aspect of the friendless young foreigner, as well as in the 
circumstances in which I found him. He had aoast of thought 
and maturity in his fiace which hardship, isolation, and self- 
dependence, seemed to have antidpated years in producing ; 
fbr his slender and stripling figure, and the unshaven dowm 
upon his lip, bespoke him still in an early stage of youth. 
After a word or two of compassion, I passed on. But his 
dashed and disappointed look at separation followed me: my 
consdfflice chid me for resting in a cold gratuity to one so 
dejected, yet so sensitive to rdief..-a spring of gladness for 
whom my acquaintance with his native language, it appeared, 
could so easily unseal. 

He was a stran^r, weary, friendless, dieerless, and neces- 
sitous — ^unsusceptible of tfalose initigati<ms of suiforing which 
even the poorest eiqierience among their own people and their 
own kindred. I was hastening to my unshared, tis true, bat 
far, therefore, from joyless lodgings, an abundant board, a 
radmnt fire, a storm and snow proof apartment, furnished 
with all the appliances of comfort which winter covets ; and 
would they be diminished by the admission of this homeless, 
and, firom his countenance, 1 dare certiiy, guileless wanderer, 
to share for a time their influence ? No. I have it in my 
power to interpose one bright spot in his life of hardship and 

Srivation, to suspend for a while the yearning^ with wfaidi 
oubtless, at this hour of dreariness and suffering, he turns 
in thought to the soeiies of his but recent childhood in his 
own lovely land, to the sunny anure skies the joyous vine- 
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olad hillii, the playmatflfl that eren now, jperhaps, at the doM 
of a bright and genial day, are elostering in merry meeting for 
the eTening song anddanoe, hit father's oottaffe, his mother's 
'Yes, I will torn back," exclaimed 1, '* and enable 


caress. 


him, if eTer he rejoin the social circle in his own ardent home, 
to tell his eager listeners a trait of kindness and STmpathy 
diared in the far oiF fVigid conntry of the north." As 1 oon- 
eluded, I again stood before him, as with a shirer and a sigh 
the poor lad was about raising his organ upon his shoulder 
again ; and, telling him that I had been in and loved the land 
from whioh he came, that I was fond of its peonle, and of their 
music too, and wished to talk with and hear nim play at lei- 
sure and in oomfort by tar own fireside, asked him to accom- 
pany me to it. A smile of gladness lighted up his pale 
expressiTe face as he gratefully declared his readiness ; and 
a car passing at the moment, I hailed it, and in a few se- 
conds, young Carlo Girardi — for that he told me was his name 
— i^i* chattering and half perished marmoset, his muffled 
music mill, and my enlirened and approvinir self, were rattling 
rapidly to my lodlgings. I found mm a fine, intelligent, un- 
haoknied lad, to whose ferrid heart my partial knowledge of 
his natlTe tongue secured me ready access ; and, after cold 
and hunger had given way to fire and food, I experienced no 
dtfficultv in drawing from him an ingenuous and vivid narr^ 
lion of his personal story — one so singular and romantic in 
its character, and so illustrative of the purest impulses of the 
human heart, as to merit a repetition better than many a 
more highly wrought and complex tale. Cleared of the cir- 
oumlocution caused bv his indiffsrent stock of English, and 
converted intp a dialect more uniform and familiar to our 
ears, it ran substantially thus : — 

** I come from the neighbourhood of the little village of 
Montanio, at the foot of the peat Appennines. My father was, 
and I pray Is still, a small vme-grower and gardener, supply- 
ing the market of Telese, and other towns within reach, with 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables We were a family of five^ 
my father, my dear mother, my elder and omv brother 
Ludovico, my beautiful and gentle sister Blanoa, and myself;" 
and his tone grew touchingly tremulous, as, in connection with 
his cottage home, he went over the old, familiikr, honsehold 
names. *' Oh, that I was ever called upon to leave them to 
wander, unfriended and unknown, among rough and careless 
strangers, to forsake all pleasant things, toe ghj and glad 
green fields, the sunny hills, the sparkling mountain strewna, 
3ie flowered and fruited gardens, and the ever bright and 
beantUul sky which stretimed its unclouded asure overiiead, 
for this cold and shivering, this dim and misty land 1 But yet I 
would do as much again, if such a call again were made upon 
me— 4ark shame upon me if I hesitated !>-«nd when I return 
to them onoe more^^aad oh, may heaven grant that now I 
shortly may 1-4 will look with the greater rapture upon all I 
left, upon beauties and on bleesings I then too litUe, far too 
little, cared for. My father was ever kind to us when we 
were in the wa^ of obedienoe to hAa vrishes and ideas of dot^, 
but rigid and severe to resent every error we might commit. 
I have heard the elder neighbours say that in his own young 
days he had been wild and perverse, and entangled thereby In 
many troubles, and that, therefore, in affisctloa and providenee 
for us, he was the more exact incur care and education. Iwas 
too jaaaf to be mnch In the way of followingmy own bent, and 
so had httle opportunity of oifonding him; bat my brother 
Ludovico, who was hot, daring, and adventurous, was often 
led to look for wild and ureffular ocdtement with the roving 
hunters and rude sheidierds from the mountains above, imd 
his ndngliog in their lawlese society always raised my father's 
rosentment, and, deuite m^ mother's exerted inflawnoe, often 
brought disquiet ana disunion among uk. But though reck- 
less imd unsettied, Ludovico waa ever frank, vrinsome, and 
hones t>heailed, which, hewever, could not eave liim from 
sharing in. the evU ftune of hie companions ; and though his 
handsome figure, open temper, and ready offices for afi who 
sought them, made him a favourite with the young, yet the 
elder looked grave and severe upon him, as one already eonb- 
mitted in the road to ruin. Our sister Bianoa, who, not in 
our eyes only, was the sweetest and prettiest maiden within 
the circle of a league, drew to herself, ae she grew up, the 
adimring looks of ali ; and at our gay village festivals, at the 
sowing, vintage, and noted holidays, he was a happy and 
envied youth who could oftenest engage her hand for the ta- 
rantula,*^ or follow her voice upon the mandoline. But the one 
who paid his court with most success was Francesco, the only 
eon of Maroolini the wealthy miUer, rtha wat bjr fiur the 


ridiest man in our community. But when his eon*s courtship 
became known to him, he forthwith foil into a rage at the 
notion of so imprudent a match, fw he was a purse-proud 
men, who valued his gold above most other things, above the 
beauty and innocence of our Bianca, and the pledged affse* 
tion of Franoesoo, for whom be looked far above «a bmaU^ 
people for a more equally dowered bride. Resolute to ex- 
tinguish his folly as he caUed it, at once, he soleiDnly rowed 
to cut him off with a carlino, if he pursued his thriftlase pro- 
ject ; and, not assured that even tms would deter him, ho de* 
termined to engage, likewise, the authority of my father, 
whose strict and unswerving character was well known to 
him, and accordingly besought him to lay his prohibition upon 
Bianca. My father, who unrald hare scorned to force a tnus 
forbidden union, hurried to comply with his wishes ; and in 
Bianca's obedience there was found a surer safeguard than 
in Francesco's fear of povertv, as, even in defiance of his 
father's menAce, he vehemontly urffed my sister to beoom* 
his, and trust to the labour of his hands for their mainten* 
anee. But my father's iajunctions were habitually para* 
mount; and poor Franoesoo, finding her hesitation not to be 
overcome, soon foil into deepair and declining health. He b^ 
came melancholy, faint-hearted, and neglecnul of all hie eld 
occupations; and his strange and wooSdj habits, qusnohed 
spirits, and last failing strength, so wrought upcm Ids lather's 
fsar and affection, that he began to think it better to make 
some compromise, and forego a Bttle of his ambition rather than 
endanger Franoesoo's life. In coosequenoe, be intimated te 
my faUier that on reflection he was dispoeed to Ibmrard the 
marriage, provided a certain sum, wluch he Bamed, was 
settled upon Bianca, as it was acarcely to be eameeted, he 
urged, that he would give his eon and the heir of all hia money 
to a portionless bride. My father acknowledged Us request 
to be but natural, but profossed at;onee theinsuffioienoy of hii 
means to satisfy it vrithout impowtshing the rest of his 
family; an act which, however devoted to the happiness of 
his daughter, conscience would not allow him to commit. 

Old Martolini, finding him intractable upon the poittt, 
proposed then, that as Biaiica and Francesco were stilf very 
young, their marriage should be postponed for at least three 
years, at the end of which time, u he were prepared to give 
ner a certain portion.~4naking a large abatement fr^Mn his first 
demand ■■■it might with his consent take place. But, eoiasp^ 
rated at his diuuipointment and forced concession, he adoed 
a passionate oath, that on no other terms would he hear of 
the connection, even though his son Franoeeeo were such a 
fool as to pine till it brought him to his death-bed. My 
fother, balanced between h» anxiety to dose an arrange 
ment so beneficial to Bianca, and his sense pf the hardships 
and extreme frugality it would necessarily impose upon us all 
during the interval, desired a short tune to maxe his de- 
cision. The same evening he called all of us, except my 
sister, to him.-^ieclared the proposal of Franoesoo's father*, 
asked our opinion separately upon it--and when with oas 
voioe we all professed our readiness, our eagemesSi to anderee 
any and every additional labour and privation that migat 
take a tear itam our genUe Bianca's eye, or add a blush or a 
smile to her now pallid cheek and lips, he answered, *' It if 
Just spoken as I would have you speak, my dear wife and 
children : but saying is easy, doing difficult* Three yeais 
will give you many opportunities of proving this, for then 
must be much demal, frugality, and toil, Mief nights and 
long and busy days, to enable us to accumulate withia 
the time a sum so ill proportioned to our means." Biases 
was then informed of the arrangement, and smiles of re- 
kindled hope and rupture mingled with tears of grateful love 
and senaibuity ; and her rapidly returning bloom and gaie^ 
gilded every uung around with its own glMuess, and rcndersd 
our ruder and scantier fare and more lengthened labour plea> 
santer at times than the merry meeting and the music, wfaioh 
we could now of course but rarely Join. The impalee of af- 
fection for dear Bianca was strong in every heart, and this, 
irith the prospect of a happy completion of our uadertakiog, 
almost changed every sacrifice into a ddight But, young 
though I be^ I have now lived long enou^ to know, that as 
the brightest morning sky is often overcast before the close 
of day, so are our most shining hopes sul^ect to many a 
cloud and chill before, if ever, they attain to their folfil- 
ment." (Here poor Carlo paused for a moment in hb narra- 
tive i and with vour leave, gentle reader, I too shall rest, 
till I have the pleasure of meeting you again In next week's 
Joumel.) J. J. M. 
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ON STIMULANTS. 

TOBACCO. 

Bgpobb is the remedy which natare points out to tired mor- 
tals when exhausted either by mental or bodily fatigue. This 
is her prescription for refreshing man's animal spirits, and 
enabling him to resume his labours. Stimulants are bv no 
means congenial with her methods or her processes. They 
are like whip and spur to the weary steed; they majr force 
him on indeed, but it is at the expense of bis constitution and 
his powers. In medical science, the great art, as the doctors 
say, is to assist nature ; and with tnis yiew, the skilful prac- 
titioner will sometimes order stimulants, and find them doubt- 
less highly useful to his patient ; but their habitual use is no 
maxim or the healing art, but much rather that of the de- 
stroying or disabling one, if I may use the expression. By 
the way, we are sadly prone to habits, and therefore it 
^ stands us upon," in a most serious degree, to consider well 
the nature and probable results of any custom before we 
adopt it. In this astute and intellectual age of ours it has 
beon discovered that it is much easier to aDstaln altogether 
from a dangereus indulgence than to adhere strictly to mo- 
deration, and temperance has been superseded bv teetotal- 
ism ; and I would just add to this, by way of corollary, that 
it is much easier to slide into a bad habit than to get rid 
of it again* ^ But to return to our theme. The efiects pro- 
duced by stimulants are all agreeable for the moment. WinA 
and opium raise men above earth and all its cares ; and so 
long as the stimulant lasts, they sit as it were at the supper 
of ^e gods. Anacreon is then the only ballad-monger, and 
with him «ach is ready to sing, 

8trew me a breftthing bed of leavee. 
Where lotui mth the myrtle weaves ; 
And while in luzunr'i dream I sink, 
Iiet me the hetan of Raochui drink 1 
Ib thia delicious hour of Joy, 
Young LoTe shall be my goblet-boy i 
Folding hla little golden vest, 
With anotureib round his snowy hreett ; 
Himself shell hover by my side, 
And minister the racy tide! 

But when the influence of the spell is over, immediately they 
sink down as much below the level of ordinary mortals, aa 
they were before raised above it. For a deliffhtfuf exhilaration 
of body and mind, they now experience a sad reverse, in which 
they find much more pleasing music in the prudent advioe of 
the apothecary, than in aU the Odes of Anaoreon. The cry 
is not then. 

Let us drain the nectar'd bowl. 

Let us ndse the song of soul — 4kc. 
But, 

Let us drain the mUim iImt, 

Let's expel these humours groes. 

Now, though poeti have favoured us with many a canto on 
the raptures inspired by flowing bowls and sparkling j^oblets, 
they have rarely condescended to give us one tine, if it were 
only by way of note, on the '* state of the stomach" on the 
SQoming arter one of those " nights and suppers of the gods." 
Such a detail indeed was never intended for the divine art of 
poesy. It is a job not at all calculated for the lover of agreeable 
fiction, and henoe the world heart Uttle on the subject. Those 
after-reckonings are nevertheless serious, though unpalatable 
things. Pleasure here acts much like a tavern host, who f#* 
menmers most accurately all the good things he provides, 
though his piests are both apt and willing to for^ them. 
Every item is carefully put down, and must be paid for. I 
shall only say, that fortunate is he who takes warning in 
time. I might moralise on this theme in good set phrase, 
but the eround has been so well and so frequently beaten by 
others, that I forbear. With respect to such articles as 
opium and spirits, the ''spirit of the age," as I have al- 
ready intimated, runs quite in an opposite direction to that 
of indulgence ; and it is wisely considered that as those who 
can be temperate in the use of such ticklish commodities 
must owe a great deal to a happy temperament of constitu- 
tion, and be rew in number, whilst the greater part of mankind 
are not so felicitously moulded, the rule of teetotallsm, viz., 
entire abstinence, is on the whole the safest and best. But 
there is one article in our pharmacopceia of stimulants, upon 
which there seems to be some difference of opinion, and with 
regard to which I should wish to record my humble opinion. 
I allude to the nicotian leaf-tobacoo. 

Now, I regret to say that a long and attentive study of the 
■object compels me to pronounce an unfavourable sentence 
oa this »rticle« AVhatever value it may poeseM M » nidi* 


cine — and that, iu the present state of our knowledge, is not 
much — I must say that, M an instnunent of luxury in ordi- 
nary use, it is unwholesome and injurious. To the physi- 
cian it may be satisfactory to ascertain in what way, pre« 
dsely, the injurious effect is produced ; but it may suffice 
others to learn fl*om exporienoe and observation wmit is the 
aetuai result. It is obvious that tobaeoo causes an excite* 
ment of the nervous system, and thue disturbs the oomrse ot 
nature ; but nature neyer is, and never can be, disturbed with 
impunity. To ftpply a stimulus to the system for which 
there is no natural demand, is to cause a waste of nervous 
energy, of which nature has need for her own legitimate pur« 
poses, and therefore to inflict an injury upon her, greater or 
less according to the amount of that uncalled for expenditure; 
To keep such an unnatural stimulus in constant action, is tan- 
tamount to the creation of a constitutional derangement of 
the funotioBS, or the introduction of an actual disease into 
the body ; and nobody will pretend to sa^jr that this is not in- 
jurious. To my simple apprehension, it is anti-hygeian prac- 
tice with a vengeance, l am no physician, but I believe 
this to be the true theory of our subject, regarded in a physio- 
loffioal point of view, and it is decisive against.the nicotian 
faamt, however small the quantity of the article used may be. 
People are rather indisposed to believe that an " agreeable" 
sensation can be an " unwholesome" one ; but unfortunately 
for poor humanity, and the popularity of ui sages, nothing in 
nature is more certain than the posauniity of such a oon junc- 
ture. It is not only certain, bat, alas, oommonly known by 
experience, that an agreeable thing may be unwholesome, and 
a pleasant sensation anything at aU but a symptom of health- 
fiuaetion. 

Again, people are apt to suppose that no injury is done to 
theup health, because tney are not sensible of tlie wound at the 
moment } but this also ia a notion which we must dass among 
vulgar errors. It ia a matter of demonstration, not merely 
of hypothesis, that we may sustain most grievous Injury of 
whien we are not instantly aensible i nay, that so long a tune 
may elapse afler the impression has been imparted, that we 
beoome unable to traoe the effect to its cause ; and yet the re- 
lation of cause and effect stands sure, however ignorant or 
nnoonseioue we may be of it. As an Illustration of this posi- 
tion, I shall mention a case which came under my own obser- 
vation. I was once aequamted with a gentleman, who at 
eighty years of age was what would be owed a stout, healthy 
old fellow. He was certainly of a most robust constitution, 
and had never addicted himself to any habit ** calculated to 
shorten life," as thev say at the Insurance Offices, saving and 
exoepting that of taking snuff. Well, it has been said to me, 
** See how your anti-nicotian theory is set at defiance by this 
hearty old fellow. If tobacco be a slow poison, it must be, 
as was said of tea, very slow indeed, or how should we have 
such an exemplary octogenarian as this, 'o'er all its Ills vio« 
torious ?' He has been taking snuff all his life, and yet, yon 
perceive, is nothing the worse for it." Now, I did not per- 
ceive any such thmg, but was well aware that the con- 
trary was the case. I was of opinion, and am now fully 
eonvinoed of the Ibot, that he suffered extremely, nay, in- 
tensely, flrom the habit, without himself or others being at all 
aware of It. I do not speak of a nose and face perpetually 
begrimed with snuff-^f a waistcoat and inexpresslmes em- 
browned and powdered all over with it — of the expenditure^f 
pooket-handkerohiefs, and waste of time in nose-blowing.^ 
everlasting sneeiing and oouehing, &c. : such matters are 
mere trifles In the estimate of your professed snuff-takers ; 
but I do speak of an habitual depression of spirits, and fre- 
quently an aeoess of the most miserable melancholy, to which 
tnis gentlonan was subject, and which I attribute to his in- 
veterate habit of snuflf-taking, and to no other cause. He 
would complain bitterly of his wretchedness on those occasions, 
and asoribe it to the skyey influences — ^the humidity of our 
climate, the fogs, and I know not what besides *, but it was 
nothing but " the snuff." Such intelligence would have 
doubtless been very unweloome; tor this very snuff— this 
actual JbnM et origo wtahrwrn, av, " more snuff" — ^was his 
most favourite remedy and consolation under these distress- 
ing visitations 1 So much for our ignorance of causes. 

The late Doctor Adam Clarke was a great enemy to the 
tobacco leaf, and published a strong paper in condemnation 
of it. He takes high ground upon the subject. 

** That it is sinful to use it, as most do, he says, ** I have 
no doubt — ^if destroying the constitution, and vilely souander. 
1*9 away the tbne and money whioh God has given ror othei^ 
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I, mmy be tenned sSnliil. I hare obserTed some whole 
JkimKes, and Tery poor ooes too, who have used tobaoco in all 
BoeslUe ways, and some of them for more than half a century. 
Mow, suppose the whole family, consisting of foar, ^Ve, or 
six, to hare nsed but Is. 6d. worth a-week, then« in the mere 
artidle<^ tobaoco, nearly £200 steriing is totally andirre- 
oorerably lost in tlie coarse of flfbr years. Were all the 
attending expenses, sndi as uypropmte implements, neglect 
of boahiess, and other concomitants, taken into aooonnt, pro- 
bably four times the sum would be too small an estimate. ' 

Cutain Scott, in his interesting work " Rambles in Egypt 
■ad Candia»" says — 

" All the Arab race are addicted to the use of the pipe, and 
to tins pernicious habit may be traced the origin of most of 
thesr yices, and a ereat proportion of their misery." And 
again, in a note, ne obsenres^— ** Nothins^ tends so much 
as the pernicious and uniyersal habit of sm^ng to retard all 
improTement amongst the natires of the East, producing 
habitual indolence, and occasioning an irreparable loss of 
time.*' He calls it elsewhere the " predominant yioe of 
Mahomedanism." Now, with such warning and such ex- 
amples before me, I own* that I cannot contemplate the possi- 
bility of my countr^en becoming a nation of smokers, 
without the utmost pain. I would wish to put all parties, but 
especially the young, on their euard against the insklions and 
seouctiTe approaches of the habit. The elegant pipe, the 
splendid snuff-box, and all the curious oonTeniences of tube, 
hg^t, tobacco-pouch, and so on, are so many lures to the 
unwary ; and many, by simply nibbling at these captiyatitfg 
baits, haye been gradually led on, and at last turned into 
confirmed consumers. There is a temptation in the furniture 
of our fashionable snuff and cigar shops — " diyans," as they 
are called, winch it is hard to resist. It would seem almost 
wcnrth while to " consume," for the sake of encompassing one^ 
self with such beautiful to^s ; but I class all such resorts m the 
same category with the gm-palaces of London. Look to the 
end-^obserVe* what a ccmfirmed habit of snuffing or smoking 
is — how wasteful, how enervatine, how every way pernicious I 
The tyranny of it is dreadfbL No man knows it thoroughly 
but he who has once been its slaye. The craying of the nose 
once aooustomed to be fed, for snuff— of the throat and 
fauces once seasoned to the use, for smoke— and of the 
teeth and gums once used to be drawn, for the reiterate 
chew — oh, it is dreadful I — and I say there is no remedy 
against the eyil but teetotalism. 

I hare said nothing on those popular stimulants, tea and 
eoifee, for, as generauy nsed, I think they are both innocent, 
as they are certainly agreeable bereraffes. Let not my fair 
ooantrywomen, howeyer, when they indulge in the ** cup that 
clieers out not inebriates" — I mean the Howqua, or any other 
tea-mixture— aim at celebrity for preparing it oyer strong ; 
for in this state, like other stimulants tnat we haye been con- 
sidering, I haye no doubt that it is bad for weak nerves. 


F. 


Pboflb with one Ids a. — There are people who have but 
one idea : at least if they have more, they keep it a secret, for 
they never talk but of one subject. There is Mi^or C— — ; 
he has Irat one idea, or subject of discourse. Parliamentary 
Beform. Now, Parliamentary Reform is (as far as I know) 
a yery good thing, a very good idea, and a very good subject 
to talk about ; but why should it be the only one ? To hear 
the worthy and gallant Migor resume his favourite topic is 
like law-business, or a person who has a suit in Chancery 
going on. Nothing can be attended to, nothing can be talked 
of but that. Now it is getting on, now aeain it is standing 
still ; at one time the Muter has promised to pass judgment 
by a certain day, at another he has put it off again, and called 
for more faapen ; and both are equally reasons for speaking 
of it. Like the piece of pack-thread in the barrister's hands, 
lie turns and twists it all ways, and cannot proceed a step 
without it. Some schoolboys cannot read but in their own 
book ; and the man of one idea cannot converse out of nis 
own subject. Conversation it is not, but a sort of recital of 
the preamble of a bill, or a collection of sprave arguments for 
a man's being of opinion with himself. It would be well if 
there was any thing of character, any thing of eccentricity in 
all tiiis ; but that is not the case. It is a political homily per- 
sonified, a walking common-place we have to encounter and 
listen to. It is just as if a man was to insist on your hearing 
him go through the fifth chapter of the Book of Judges eveif 


time you meet, or like the story of the Cosmogony in the 
Vicar of Wakefield. It is a tune played on a biuTel-organ. 
It is a common vehicle of discourse mto which people get and 
are set down when they pleastf, without any puns or trouble 
to themselves. Neither is it professional pedantry or trading 
quackery : it has no excuse. The man nas no more to £ 
with the ouestion which he saddles on all lus hearers than yon 
have. Tiiis is what makes the matter hopeless. Jf a farmer 
talks to you about his pigs or his poultry, or a physician about 
his patients, or a lawyer about his briefs, or a merchant about 
stock, or an author about himself, you know how to ac- 
count for this ; it is a common infirmity ; you haye a laugh 
at his expense, and there is no more to be said. But here is 
a man who goes out of his way to be absurd, and is trouble- 
some by a romantic effort of generosity. Tou cannot say to 
him, " All this may be interesting to you, but I have no con- 
cern in it ;" you cannot put him off in that way. He has got 
possession of a subject which is of universal and paramount 
mterest, and on that plea may hold you by the button as long 
as he chooses. His delight is to harangne on what nowise 
regards himself; how then can you refuse to listen to what 
as littie amuses you ? The business admits of no delay. The 

Suestion stands first on the order of the day — takes prece- 
ence in its own right of every other question. Any other 
topic, grave or gay, is looked upon in tlie light of hnpertip 
nence, and sent to Coventry. Business is an iniermption to 
it, pleasure a di^ession from it. As Cicero says of stndy, it 
follows tiie man into the country, it stays with him at h<Miie ; 
it sits with him at breakfast, and eoes out with him to dinnsr. 
It is like a part of his dress, of the costume of his person, 
without which he would be at a loss what to do. If he meets 
you in the street, he accosts you with it as a form of saluta- 
tion ; if you see him at his own house, it is supposed yon 
come upon that. If you happen to remark, " it is a &ie day," 
or *' the town is full," it is considered as a temporary com- 
promise of the question ; you are suspected of not going ths 
whole length of the principle. Is not this a species of sober 
madness more provoking than the real ? Has not the theo- 
retical, enthusiast his mind as much warped, as miu!fa enslaved 
by one idea, as the acknowledged lunatic, only Uiat tiie for- 
mer has no lucid intervals ? If you see ' a yisionary of this 
class goin^ along the street, you can teU as well wliat he ii 
thinking of and will say next as the man that fancies himself 
a tea-pot or the Czar of Muscovy. The one is as inacoessiUe 
to reiison as the other : if the one raves, the other dotes I 
—HozUu'm Table-Talk, 

COMFOBTABLE . Cl&CUMSTAKCES FAVOUR FORBSIGHT. — 

It is a most remarkable fact, totally at variance with what 
might a priori be expected, but confirmed by the unirersal 
experience of mankind, that the dominion of reason over the 
passions, the habit of foresight, and the power of forming a 
systematic plan for the conduct of life, are just in proportion 
to the degree in which the danger of immediate or the pre*mre 
of actual suffering has been removed from mankind. The 
savage who has no stock whateyer for liis support — ^who is in 
danger of immediate starvation, if his wonted supplies fitMa 
the chase or his herds were to fail — is totally regarcuess of the 
fbture in every part of the world ; while the rich man, whose 
subsistence and affluence are almost beyond the reach of 
chftnce, is incessantly in disquietude about the manner in 
which his subsequent life is to be spent. The certwn prospect 
of instant death to himself and all that are dear to him, ^om 
the occurrence of a probable event, is unable to draw the at- 
tention of the one from the enjoyments of the moment ; while 
the slight and improbable chance of a diminution in the small- 
est articles of yu/tire comfort, renders the other indifferent to 

the means o{ present enjoyment which are within his reach. 

Alison* 8 Principles of Population. 

Appbeciation. — After all, it is appreciation rather than 

E raise that is delightful. An artist, for instance, how tired 
e must be of hearing his pictures called " beautiful, exqui- 
gite !" — of being told for the one hundredth time that he nas 
surpassed himself; but let any one point out to lum one of 
his own thoughts on the canvass, which he supposed likely to 
escape the general eye, and how grateful it is I 
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HOLT-CBOSS ABBET, COUNTY OF TIPPEBART. 


ir readeri to the 


b* Ml^Ued Abbej of the Eol; Crou. This noble 
rnfai ii aitnatad in the baron; of Eliogsrtj, caontj 
rary, three miles from Tbnrlea, on the road to Cuhef, 
ami leren milei north-eut of the latter. 

The oriein h wdl a* the name of thia celdtrated monaaterj 
b derived from a ^ace of the bolj cm»» for which it was 
erected aa a fitttag depodtor;. Thia relic, coTered with gold 
and omaiMOted with precions itonea, wae, aa D'Halloran 
alAteat but witbost r'rT'"ig hit authority, a preaent from Pope 
Paacal II, ia 1110, to MBrt<qs;b OBrien, monarch of Irelancl, 
and frandun to Briaa Boni,wha deten^nad to foand a monaa. 
tM'ymitahononr.bntdidDotETetacompletett. BDt,how«Ter 
true tU« aeoonnt ma; be ai to the gift of the relie, there is 
«ier; raaaon to doabt it as far as the data of the foundation 
of the monaster; is ooaoemed, which, as appesri &om the 
oilcinai charter still In eiiat«i)Ce, was fonoded b; Donald 
O'BtiMi, Sang of Linwrii;^ the son of tbe Hnrtogh abore 


named, as late as the Tear 1182, at which time it was 
richl; endowed with lands for its support b; its founder. 
These grants were confirmed in 1186, bj King John, then 
Lord of IreEand. who further ordered that the monks of tliis 


shall DO 




. _ Chancer; ot Ireland the da; after the feast of Mi. 
cbael the Archangel, in the 1 3th ;ear of our reign, at Caahel, 
and exhibited in our said Chancer; a certain charter, not 
cancelled, nor in an; respect ntiaCed, under the seal of John, 
formerl; Lord of Ireland and Earl of Morton, in these words : 


souls of m; predecessors and aaccessors, I ha*e granted and 
given, and b; these presents do grant and give, to God and 
UK blessed Uar; oi the Uol; Croia, and to the Oitertlaa 
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Monks ■•rTinff Qod there, in free, pare, and perpetual alms, 
the under-wntten lands, as iiilly and freely as Domuald 
O'Brien, King of Lymberick, cave and granted, and by this 
charter oonftrmed to the Cistertian Monks of the Holy dross ; 
to wit : Kelkaterlamunu, Ballydubal, Ballyidugin, Bally- 
girryr, Ballymyoletobin, and Ballytheloth, Gardath, Ballas- 
chelagh, Ballythou|;al et Ithologin. These lands I hate 
given for the salvation of my soul, and those of my predeces- 
sors and successors, and for the souls of my soldiers who lie 
there, to enjoy peaceably, with all liberties and free customs, 
without any secular exactions in fields, ways, forests, fisher- 
ies, &c. I have also granted that they shall be free ft-om all 
mulcts in my courts, for what cause soever they shall be 
amerced, and also free of all toll whatever ; they shall sell or 
buy, for their own use, throughout my land of Normandy, 
England, Wales, and Ireland ; and that their lands be not 
put in plevine. — Witnesses, a Bishop of Ferns ; John de Cour- 
cy, de Angulo, Riddel, Chancellor, and David of Wales.* " 

It appears also that in 1283 the above charter of King 
John was confirmed by King Henry III, who took this monas- 
tery into his protection, which protection he wain renewed 
in 1234; and that it was agaui confirmed by King Richard 
II. in 1395, and that in 1414, James Earl of Ormond, and the 
Lord Deputy Thomas le Botiller or Butler, prior of St 
John of Jerusalem, fiirther granted the protection of the 
crown to this house. 

Thus protected and fostered by royalty, the Abbey of the 
Holy Cross became one of the most magnificent and wealthy 
in the kingdom, and its mitred abbot was styled Earl of Holv 
Cross, the lands belonging to the abboy constituting an earl, 
dom. He was also a baron of parliament, and nsually yiear- 
general of the Cistertian order in b**land« The abbey was 
originally a daughter of the Abbey of Maig, or Monaster- 
Nenagh, in the county of Limerick, ftnd was sabjected to 
that of Fumes in Lancashire by the Abbot of Clarevaux, in a 
general chapter of the order in 1249. After the dissolution of 
the monasteries In Ireland, Holy Cross Abbey with its appur- 
tenances was granted by Queen Elisabeth in 1563 to Gerald 
Earl of Ormomi, in eapite, at the annual rent of £15, 10s. 4d. ; 
and we believe this constitutes at present the estate^ by pur- 
chase, of a worthyand deeply learned follow of Trinity Col- 
lege, namely, Dr Wall 

As a monastio ruin, the Abbey of Holy Cross ranks in 
popular esteem as one of the first, if not the vary first, in 
Ireland. But though many of its arehiteciural features are 
of remarkable beauty, it is perhaps as a whole scarcely de- 
serving of so high a character; and its effect npon the mind 
is greatly diminished by the cabins and other objects of a 
mean character by whicb it is nearly surrounded. Like 
most monastic structures of considerable importance, its 
general form is that of a cross, consisting of a nave, chancel, 
and transept, with a lofty square belfry at the intersection of 
the cross : but it is distinguished from other structures of the 
kind in having in both of its transepts two distinct chapels 
beautifully groined — a feature which imparts much interest 
and picturesqueness to the genersl effect. Between two of 
these chapels and the south transept there is a double row of 
three pointed arches, supported by twisted pillars, each distant 
about two feet four inches from the other, and having a simi- 
lar pointed arch in front. The object of this singular feature 
has given rise to much conjecture, but the more rational 
opinion seems to be, that it was designed as a resting place 
for the dead bodies of the monks and other persons previous 
to interment in the abbey, or its cemetery. In addition to 
this, the interior of the church has another very uniqne 
and remarkable feature, namely, that the choir arch is 
not placed as usual beneath the tower, but thirty feet in 
advance of it, thus making the choir of greater lengtn by four- 
teen feet than the nave, which is but fifty-eight feet long, the 
entire length of the churdi being one hundred and thirty feet. 
This peculiarity appears, however, to be an after-thoqght, 
and not the design of the original architect, which was evi- 
dently to limit, as usual, the length of the choir to the arch 
in front of the tower, and the second arch is unquestionably 
of more modem construction. The steeple rests on four 
beautifdlly groined ardies, the supporters of which are con- 
nected in the centre by a great variety of ogives passing dia- 
gonally from their angles ; and the roof of the choir, as well 
as those of the side chapels, is similarly enriched. The nave 
appears to baye been of meaner architecture, and has lost its 
roof; but it has aUles formed by four pointed arches on each 
4lde, and which load Into the transepts. Of the ^ivindows in 


this church we may observe generally, that they are of very 
elegant taste of design. 

Thus much of the abbey church itself ; but of the ruins of 
the cloisters, which are of meaner architecture, and of all the 
other edifioes appertaining to i^onastic establishment of this 
grandeur, thougn in a tolerable state of preservation, it would 
be tedious to uie general reader to give a detailed aoooont, 
nor would our present space permit it. Neither can we de- 
scribe what is of higher mterest, the ina|^ficent monumental 
remains for which this abbey b so emmently distinguished. 
But we shall return to the subject in a future number, and in 
the mean time we shall only add, that this abbey is well worthy 
the attention of the antiquary and architectural student, and 
that to the pleasure tourist of cultivated tastes it is of the 
most deUghtnil interest. P. 


THE ITALIAN ORGAN BOY. 

CONGLU8IOV. 

Cablo having recovered himself, proceeded as follows : — 

" In the thus light-hearted and unmurmuring though tedious 
and toilsome accumulation of the fund that was to purdiase 
station and happiness for Bianca, the first of the three years 
sped prosperously past. Francesco — for old Marcolini, cod- 
fidinjr in the integrity and industry of my father to fulfil the 
conoitional arrangement, laid no restraint upon him — was our 
almost daily visitor, and not rarely a cheeriul assistant in the 
lighter Ubours of our garden, in tending our rich parterres, 
our fig-trees, and our vines. One serious drawback on our 
happiness— the ^st flush of devotion to Bianca oyer— we 
soon experienced. Ludoyico, though at times he worked 
harder and longer than the rest, and rejected the occasional 
cheap indulgences my father permitted, bad nnfortunately 
been so entangled with his lawless and loose-living com- 
panions, that after a while be was again seduoed by them 
into scenes of profligate amusement and disgraceful licence. 
It mischanced that near the close of the year, the very day 
before the great fair of Telese, to which we had Ions looked 
forward as likely to swell our savings much, our faUier met 
with an accident which disabled him from going to it. The 
cart, laden with our richest and choicest garden produce, my 
mother's eggs and poultry, and Bianca's contribution of nose- 
gays, needlework, and straw plaits, was in his unfitness 
neoessarily entrusted to the charge of Ludovico. At the fair 
he unfortunately fell in with some of his low-principled asso- 
ciates, who seimoed him into ajgambliog booth, where soon, 
infected with the excitement of play, be hazarded a small 
sum, which by an evil obance was returned to him threefold. 
Inflamed by the easy acquisition, be thought with rapture 
how much readier a way this was for a luoky fi^ow, as he 
appeared to be, to make his money, than by the slow and 
dull and difficult returns of labour, and almost anticipated his 
returning home that nio^ht with Bianca's fortune in his pocket, 
and an immediate abridgement, in consequence, of the weary 
postponement of her wedding. He risked a higher sum with 
success, another i^ith disappointment, and so on "with var}'ing 
fortune, till a firiendly neignoour, who had heard where he was, 
came in and forced him with difficulty from the fatal fascina- 
tion. He had been ajt the table but a short time, and had lost 
but little, which, to escape detection, he replaced by a loan ; 
but he was inspired with a passion for play, which, when- 
ever an occasion was afforded, he eagerly indulged. But not- 
withstanding this, and the occasional losses and anxious 
evasions to which it exposed us, our efforts flourished, and 
our reserved earnings increased apace. Never before had we 
gathered such abundant returns from our garden and few 
fields, for never before had we tended them with half the care. 
Our sales were quick as our prodnce was luxuriant, and 
before half the allotted period nad expired, Bianca's purse 
*was by the half more valuable than we had ventured to expect. 
At this time my father was induced by my mother's influence 
and representations to try and bring the suspense and post- 
ponement of the nuptials to a dose, oy borrowing on security 
what would complete the stipulated sum, and engage o\i 
Marcolini's consent to an immediate union. This was ac- 
cordingly done, the necessary sum furnished by a money-lender, 
Marcouni's approval obtained, a day fixed, our festive arrange- 
ments made, and all was light and merriment. But, alas and 
alas ! a cruel blow was in wait to dash to pieces our fond 
and joyous schemes, lust as they seemed to approach reality. 
One morningi m by stinriso ny father waa going to th« 
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garden it was to decorate a bridal arbour which we had 

conatriicted fof the occasion — I heard from him, as he passed 
ihrottgh the Ifinef room, & cry of astotiishtnent and dismay, 
and hurrying in, found him gazing in horror upon an open and, 
alas, empty box — it W&s the one in which Blanca*s long 
hoarded dower had been liept ! Ail wAs ^one— the hardly 
gathered earulngs, the borrowed money, ana with it aU our 
mirthftil pluns iiSiA sp&rkllng expectations $ and, though a 
grave, strotig-mlnded man, he was lor the time quite crushed 
and broken by the shock. • Carlo,' dald he, * we are ruined, 
utterly undone. Villains have plundered us : your sister's 
heart will be broken, atid there is nothing left for us but des- 
pair. These weakened limbs could not go through such 
another term of trial in the face of such misfortune. It will 
be well if they last Ion? enoueh to earn what will meet the 
demands of 6artolo m brueer. Your brother, to whom 
we might else have looked for aid, is getting worse and worse 
in his evil ways : he had turned— that ever I should Jbave to 
speak such words of son of mine !— yes, turned a wortliless 
proHigate and gamester. The God of Heaven griftit,' con- 
tinued he, tumine ghastly pale, and stag^erine against the 
wall as his eye fell upon a well-known knife, that, with its 
blade broken, lav upon the floor, ' that it be not even worse. 
Carlo, look on that, and tell me, O tell me, that you know it 
not !' With horror I recognized mv unhappy brother's knife ; 
and a fr^^ent of the steel fixea in the box showed too 
plainly in what base w6rk It had been employed. I was 
struck speechless at the sight ; but in defiance of all evidence, 
when I thought of my warm-hearted generous brother, I 
burned with anger at myself for my momentary misgiving, 
and almost fiercely chid my father for his danc suspicion. 
* Carlo,' answered he gravely, * you are yet childish and in- 
experienced, and know not the power oi evil companv, the 
blight of that accursed vice upon every principle of truA ajid 
honesty. Yottr brother, I have told you, is an abandoned 
gambler — consorts with all the dregs and refuse of the coun- 
try, mocks at the entreaties of a mother, the warnings of a 
father, the honest, ay, till he bore it, the ever honest name 
of his family ; and he who does all this, will, time and tempta- 
tion pressing him, but feebly shrink from the basest act. J3ut 
go,' added ne with stem emphasis, ' call him. Though 
guOtv, I will see him face to face before I lay my curse upon 
him. With fear and trembling, for I knew how terrible my 
father's temper was when roused, I was obliged to confess 
that he had not spent the night at home ; and his forehead 
grew still gloomier and more wrinkled as he listened. 

Ho said nothing, but fell upon a seat, folded his arms, and 
remained looking fixedly upon the grotmd in great and fearful 
agony of thought. 

About half an hour afterwards, tty heart lef^>ed within me 
as I caught the sound of Ludovico's ciiutiouslv approaching 
steps — for on such occasions he strove to steal In unnoticed 

and I rushed to the door. There indeed he was coming up 

the walk in front. But what a fieure !— his ^es were blood- 
shot, his face haggard, his dress oisordered, his gait uneven, 
and altogether he l^peared stOl under the power of a deep 
overnight debauch. My father upon hearing rose to meet 
him, and at the sight of his agitated and amicted features, 
I^udovico, overcome with dismay and confusion, only afforded 
confirmatory evidence of guilt. Without a word, my father 
beckoned with his hand to him, and walkine into the room, 
pointed to the forced and vacant box, fixing liis eyes sternly 
and accusinelv upon my poor brother, who with fainting knees 
accompanied nim. With constrained silence he then luted up 
the broken knife ftotn the floor, fitted it before Ludovico s 
oyeA to the fragment remaining in the ltd, and then turning 
up the haft, peaented It to him. A cry of dismay and horror 
broke from his lips as he recognized his knife, and the terrible 
ti'uth burst upon him. 

* I am innocent, oh, my father, 1 am innocent,' he cried 
as he fell on his knees before him. But, alas, the action, in 
place of removing, was about to rivet the evidence of his guilt, 
for as he stooneo, a key fWU from his pocket — a false one for 
the door whicn led from the very room into the garden, which 
he had privately procured for the purpose of secret admission 
when belated in nis revels. My father, without other reply, 
seized it, applied it to the door, and opened the lock. He 
then turned to him, as If every stay and doubt were banished, 
and with a voice in which pain and sorrow only aggravated 
pa<{f;ion, exclaimed, • Wretched boy, I disown thee I Never 
shall villain, gambler, robber, liar, be called son of mine. 
Away, then, from my prcsenoe and my roof for ever ! He 


who could so basely fbrget every lesson of honesty he was 
taught from his childhood, who could plunder his poor sister 
of what we have pabfully earned for her by the sweat of dur 
brows, and doom her to hopelessness and Hf^lonff loneliness, 
to feed his own vile profligacy, would not scruple to dip his 
hAnd in blood, ay, in the blood of his household, for their inhe- 
ritance. We are not safe with such a one. Away to your 
brigand comrades of the hills — ^lead the villain Ufe you incline 
to---do what you will — ^but never cross this threshold again !' 
My mother and Bianca, roused by the noise, now hurried fear- 
fnUy into the room, and a glance at Ludovieo's horror-struck 
and suppUcatiiig posture, at the shattered box, and my fa- 
ther's inflamea and convulsed countenance, was enough 
without words to inform them of the revolting truth. 

* My father's heart Is hardened ligainst mo,' exclaimed 
Ludovico, ' and t wonder not. I have indeed been loose- 
lived and disobedient, but never base nor dishonest, and 
let me not be now condemned because these appearances 

are against me. I solemnly swear by ' My father fiercely 

checked him. * Add not perjury to infamy — it needs not 
swearing — the matter can be put beyond a doubt, ay, even 
beyond your own audacious denial. Mark those footsteps 
in the soft soil before the door : that bed was left by me 
smooth and unruffled yesternight — ^they are those of the vil- 
lain thief ; and, Ludovico, I cannot mistake the footprints of 
him who has wrought by my side since boyhood — wretched 
father that I am! they are yoUrs. Deny it if you can/ 
Convinced in my own heart of ms innocenoe, I sprang fbrward 
to apply the test, but soon recoiled hi horror, as before the 
anxious eyes of all I proved the accurate correspondence ot 
the marks — a shock which for a moment crushed my own 
faith in my brother's truth. What now availed my mother's 
entreaties, my sister's tears, Ludovieo's continued passionate 
assertion of his innocence, to change the stern conviction of 
my father ? He vehemently reiterated his sentence of banish- 
ment, and cotmselled him, if he would mitigate the keenness 
of remorse, to confess his crime and return its ill-gotten fruits. 
Ludovico, stung to the quick by his reproaches, and by. tho 
agonies of my mother and Bianca, felt resentment rise in his 
heart to strengthen him to support his fate, and indignantly 
rose to depart. ' Cease your prayers, my mother and my 
Bianca. Carlo, you will live, I feel, to see me righted, and my 
father, too, to repent his harshness to his son, and his distrust 
in one whom he has ofren detected in error, but never yet in 
ignominy. My sister. If my heart's blood could at this mo- 
ment be coined into treasure to replace that which you have 
lost, and butld again your shattered hopes, freely would t 
pour it out. But words are idle to make your heart what 
It was but an hour ago. 1 go — better any where than here — 
and if you hear of me again, it will be of one who has learned 
seriousness from suffering, and proved by acts bis love and 
interest for you all.' As he finished speaking, he hurried from 
the door without further farewell, and, plunging among the 
thickly wooded slopes, was speedily lodt to my passionate 
pursuit. 

That evenine, however, a boy left k billet from hbn to 
Bianca, in whicn he mentioned his intention of trying to turn 
his musical talent to account, by proceeding to England, 
where he wad told that money was but lightly thought of, and 
purses were ever open, and where he ml^t readilv glean both 
what would support himself, and supply something towards 
enabling my father to meet Bartolo the usurer, and j^erhaps, 
too, om Marcolini, upon the day first fixed for her umon with 
Francesco. He concluded by asking pardon from our offen- 
ded confidence and afl'ection for once more scornfully denying 
the odious charge— a denial which, amid our joint tears over 
the letter, we believed as firmly as the words of holy writ. 

Why need I stay to mention all the gloom and grief which 
was now spread over our but lately so bright and hopeftii 
household, for Ludovico, despite his thoughtless frowardness, 
had been the life and spring of all our movements. 

•My father's dark locks soon became streaked with grey, 
for his pride of honesty in an unblemished name wa^ sorely 
abased: his heart was wounded and enfeebled; and when the 
fever of his first anger was past, he began to think at times 
that perhaps he had dealt too hardly and hastily with Ludo- 
vico. My mother often wept : my sister's cheek became wan 
and pale even with Francesco by ner side : my own heart was 
faint and joyless : a cloud of spiritless sadness and deprcssioit 
settled over all, and every thing seemed to lament him who 
was far away among strangers, in loneliness and disgrace — 
him whose bold spirit, athletic form, and buoyant beauty, had. 
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notwithstanding his frailties, heesk the pride and glory, 
■aeret or ayowed, of all. 

Bat Proyidenoe is able and merciful to cleanse the character 
of the innocent and calnnxftiated in the end, and after many 
weary months Ludorioo's was cleared before aJl the village by 
the death-bed confession of one of his former associates, who, 
under the impulse of a late remorse, stated that the robbery 
had been committed by himself — ^that Ludovico had on the 
night in question been designedly drugeed by some of his 
aocompUces — his knife taken and purposely left in the room, 
and his shoes borrowed for the same end, of warding search 
or suspicion from themselves by his oondenmation. Bj way 
of expiation for the diabolical villany, he secretly menaced 
his piulners in the plot that he would reveal their names and 

e've them up to iustice, unless the money with the interest 
full was forthwith restored, which in consequence was 
onickl^ done. And now that his son's good fame was estab- 
lished m the light of day, my father's breast was lightened of 
the burthen of conscious diss^ace, but only to suffer the more 
keenly the ^ignancy of self-reproach for the extreme and 
adjust seyenty of his treatment ; and often would he bitterly 
accuse himself of savage inhumanity, and madly wish that by 
the sacrifice of his own life he could restore his exiled son to 
his embrace once more. As I listened to his painful lamenta- 
tions and upbraiding, I formed a scheme, which was no sooner 
devised than I hurried to execute, of following Ludovico to 
England, of findii^ him, as in the credulity m inexperience 
r doubted not readuy to do, and bringing him back with me 
to home, to reputatioxi, and to happiness. Knowing the op- 
position I would meet if I mentioned my secret, I coUected as 
speedily as I could what money I supposed would defray my 
frst expenses, procured this organ, and my poor little marmo- 
set, as I knew my wandering countrymen were wont to furnish 
themselves ; and leaving a letter with a young neighbour to 
give ithen I was gone, took my way to Naples, whence I got 
a passage to London. My heart often died within me as I 
wandered through its great and busy streets, and many is 
the hour of sorrow and hardship I endured ; but desire for 
Ludovico, and the hope of finding him which never failed me, 
carried me through all. For nearly a year I traversed 
England, much of Scotland and Ireland, supporting myself 
by grinding this poor music. I have not my brother's fine 
voice and skill, but the people here are for the most part 
mdulgent, and not so delicate to please as those of Italy. 
But toe good God guided me at last to a happy meeting with 
an old Neapolitan, who alone, of the hundreds whom I ques- 
tioned, was able to give me any information of Ludovico, with 
whom he had fortunately fallen in a few months before in this 
very city. "VHth that cordial confidence which one is apt to 

flace in a fisUow countryman when cast among strangers, 
fudovico had made known to him all his story, adding that, 

having now by prudence and exertion of his tident for music 

and few could touch a guitar or raise a voice like him gathered 

a sufficient turn of money, ho was about to return to Italy 
and to the neighbourhood of his native villaffe, to apportion 
Bianoa once more, and set on foot some inquiry to reckem, if 
possible, his forfeited character, and fix the guilt of the 
robbery apon the real offenders, whom long reflection on the 
oirenmstances had erewhile.led him to suspect. Oh 1 how my 
heart thrilled and burned within me as I listened to the long- 
sought blissful words, and knew that in very deed I was at 
last upon the track of him — ^though the rapture of an unex- 
pectea meeting in this foreign land I was not to have — after 
whom I had made such a weary inlgrima^ in vain. Not in 
in vain nather. I have done what I could, and when I stand 
proudly amid my family once more, and receive their embraces 
and congratulations, say, shall I be without my reward? 
My daily gleanings I hoard with the eagerness of a miser : little 
do I speiul on food or lodging : for when I think of my own 
dear Montanio, of those to complete whose happiness I alone 
am wanting, I have but one wish, one prayer — ^to have where- 
withal to carry me to my own beautiful land again, to my 
fitther's blessing, my brother's love, my mother's and my 
luter's arms." 

Tears of tenderness and nature started to the eyes of the 
ardent and devoted youth as he thus concluded his narrative, 
in which the fervour and interest of truth were, as he told it, 
beantifully blended with much of the elevation and singu- 
larity of romance. 
Further particulars respecting this generous witness to the 


f lined, my necessary limitation of space compels me to forego, 
need scarcely ada that I was instrumental in fomishing a 
supplement for his insufficient means, and I did not lose n^bx of 
the noble lad, till, with mixed emotions of buoyant antie^Mtinit 
and perhaps momentarily regretful gratitude, he parted from 
me on his return to Italy. £ imagination I often make one of 
the reunited fiumly, and at times, too, indolgo the hope Chat 
the chanoes and changes of a shifting lot may some tone en- 
able me in very deed to look on old Girardi and his spooae. 
Carlo and the reformed Ludovico, the fair Bianca and the 
faithful Francesco, and daim a return in kind an evening 
spent among their gleeful rural party — for the lellow^eeling 
I had the good fortune to conceive for the desolation, mid the 
part I was privileged to take in abridging the banishment, of 
the Italian Organ Boy. JT. J. M. 


KNOWLEDGE AND IGNORANCE. 

Sectmd Article. 
BOULDERS — GONTDrUSD. 

If the dreary waste of the sandy desert, when the hot and 
suffocating blast sweeps over its parched surface, appears 
to the anrighted traveller invested with all the caarae- 
ters of sublimity, not less impressed with awe is the wan- 
derer of polar regions, when, gazing on the heart-dulling mag. 
nificence of the interminable ice which surrounds him, be 
hears the sigh of the coming snow-storm, fraught with dan- 
ger or with death. But at a time when repeated voyages and 
spirit-stirring narratives have rendered familiar to every one 
the beauties and the dangers of ice in every conodvable form 
of floe, of field, or of ber^, and have excited mnpathy for 
the sufferings or admiration of the daring of those who, to 
advance the cause of science, or to pursue for commerdal 
purposes the mighty whale, have yentured within the precincts 
of that icy kingdonl, it is not necessary to describe the 
solitary grandeur of a scene in which ice spreads like a sea 
beneath the feet, and rises as a mountain above the head. 
Not even, then, by the side of. a cheerful fire, in these more 
temperate regions, shall we unnecessarily indulge in shndder- 
ings at the thought of distant powers of congelation, or enter 
further into the subject of polar picturesqueness. It is as a 
geological agent that we have now to contemplate ioe in the 
various forms of fields and bergs, or of glaciers ; its efficiency 
as a moving power being first considered. Bcoresby justiy 
denominates ice-fields **one of the wonders <tf the deep. 
They are often," he says, "met with of the diameter of 
twenty or thirty miles ; and when in a state of such close oom- 
btnation that no interstice can be seen, they sometimes extend 
to a length of fifty, or nearly a hundred miles." The ayeraee 
thickness of these fields is from ten to fifteen feet, and th«r 
surface is varied by hummocks, which rise to a hettht of from 
forty to fifty feet. The weight of a piece of fiSd ioe. one 
mile square and thirteen feet thick, is, according to Sooresby's 
estimate, 11,314,284 tons ; and from the difference of specific 
gravity between ice and sea-water, this floating mass u suf- 
nciently buoyant to support a weigfht of stones or other heavy 
bodies equal to 1,257,142, or in round numbers one millioa 
tons. 

. Grand, however, as such floating fields of ice are, they an 
exceeded in magnificence by h&rea. One of these, Scoresby 
relates, was one mile in circumference, fifteen himdred feet 
square, and a hundred feet above the level of Uie sea ; so that, 
allowing for the inequalities of its surface, he considered Its 
depth in the water seven hundred feet, its total thickness 
eight hundred feet, and its weight about forty-five millions of 
tons — an enormous mass, capable of transporting at least five 
millions of tons of extraneous weight. In number, too, they 
are as remarkable as in magnitude : alcove five hiu^red were 
counted by Scoresby from the mast-head at one time, of whi^ 
scarcely one was less than the hull of a shq», about a hnndred 
as high as the ship's mast, and some twice that height, or two 
hundred feet above the surface of the sea ; henoe in total thick- 
ness about sixteen hnndred feet. These, then, it ntoat be ad- 
mitted, are mi^htv ennnes fitted for the transport of rocks of 
colossal magnitude. But in the reasonings of sound pfaik>- 
sophy, the apparent fitness of an object to perform some par- 
ticular function cannot be deemed sufficient to establish the 
reality of its action : further proof is necessary, either do- 
rived fh)m analog or from positive facts. In remct to 


disinterestedness and fortitude with which family and frater- I ice-fields, the eadest of obs^ation, it is remarkable that 
nal love can inspire the young, the delicate, and the nndis-ci- > neither of the Captains Scoresby speaks of having noticed ex- 
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traneoos matter upon them, miless the expression " heaps of 
rabbiah," in a passage of the Toyage of Scoresby senior, means 
rabbish of stones as well as rubbish of ice. Examples will 
indeed be qnoted from other writers, but the oomparative 
scardty of transported matter on the upper surface of the 
fields of ice, seems a natural consequence of their mode and 
place of formation. Formed in bays or gulfs, some portions of 
them are broken off by the ▼iolence or the wares at a dis- 
tance firom the shore, and never therefore come in contact 
with rocks or stones ; whilst others, grounding in shallow wa- 
ter, encase many in the substance of their lower surface, al- 
though none are seen on the upper. 

The conditions, indeed, whicn are necessary to ensure a 
load for the carrying ice, such as proximity to the rocks the 
detached fragments of which are to rest on its surface, are 
more peculiarly present in ice formed under or brought into 
contact with precipitous rooky banks, and in that formed 
in deep narrow guln — m short, in ioe constituted after the 
manner of glaciers. A large portion, therefore, of field ice 
must necessarily float about unencund)ered with rubbish or 
fragments of rooks. Boethlinek, in treating on the diluvial 
and alluvial formations of Soum Finland, incidentally touches 

3M>n this subject. " The dispersion," he observes, *' of these 
ocks, is very probably in accordance with a phenomenon 
which may be observed on many seas and rivers, and which 
depends on the presence of blocks of stone near the shore. 
Through what loroe and in what manner the deposition of 
large blocks on the surface of all those formations which are 
at the water's brink even now happens, can bo observed 
every spring, bv any one who, at the breaking up of the 
lee, repairs to those parts of the coast where the shore bears 
testimony, b^ the numerous blocks heaped up one upon the 
other, of their forcible deposition. Near Kiwinjemei, on the 
Wwoxen, there is, as it were, a wall nine feet high, stretch- 
ing along the flat shore, composed of blocks of stone which have 
bwn gnuluallv raised b^ the masses of ice. In several places 
such stones, three feet in diameter, were lying on flaxes of 
ioe, which, pressing onwards to the shore, had been shoved one 
over the other to the height of six or eight feet ; so that 
no one could doubt the fact Uiat the ice-fl^es had been the 
carriers of the stones ; and also, where the steepness of the 
ground permits the near approach of ice-shoals to liie shore, 
that the blocks would be heaped up one over the oUier into 
a terrace or wall ; whilst, on the contrary, on shallow coasts 
they would be scattered in the water, at a distance from the 
shore. The deposition of blocks depends therefore on the shore 
b^g aooessible to ice-shoals driven in by winds or currents. 
Snisfi blocks, also, are often cemented together by ice when the 
water over shallows, the bottoms of whidi are covered with 
loose stones, freeses ; and when the water rises in the spring, 
or in consequence of storms setting in from the sea, the ice also 
rises, and with it the encased stones ; and being driven out to sea, 
the stones, by the melting of the icy cement, are dropped in va- 
rious places. In this way it is very probable that the boulders 
which lie scattered over the surface of i^e countries south 
of the Baltic were transported from Scandinavia and Finland 
on ice-shoals, at a time when the East Sea yet spread over 
those regions. Banks also are thrown up along the shore by 
the iee ; they are never composed of large stones, but on flat 
aandy shores principally of sand. 

Wnere the water-level was constant for a considerable 
time, during which banks were formed, they show by their 
height above the present flow of the water how much the 
condition of the latter has been changed. When two such 
banks lie one behind the other, at the same level, or sue- 
cessivdv like terraces, we are justified in concluding that 
the level of the water has changed and the land been increas- 
ed, or that the one has suiUc and the other in consequence ad- 
Taaced upon it. In confined basins this sinking may have 
been the oon8eq[aence of the outlet widening by wear, and 
in open seas hj the upheaving of the land. On all the 
luve lakes of Fmland are seen banks and terraces, as well 
as single blocks of stone, on the slopes. The terraces of- 
ten lie one above the other, which indicates sudden depres- 
rions of the water's surface at different periods, each oaidc 
or terrace marking the water-line of a particular period, 
in which were deposited in strata many kinds of detritus 
mixed up with vegetable substances." These remarks of 
Boetklingk, originally recorded in the ** Bulletin of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences o'f St Petersburg," are here cited from 
the '* Neucs Jahrbuch von Leonhard und Bronn." They 
•re valuable, as results of personal observation, and have 


doubtless already g^ven a tolerable inkling of the reasons 
upon which this species of explanation of the phenome- 
non of boulders has been founded. Captain Bimeld, of 
the Royal Navy, the able surveyor of the Canaduan lakes 
and of the river St Lawrence, records sinular facts ob- 
served by him in that river. The St Lawroaoe is in 
winter low, and the ice on the shallows along., both banks 
of the river is frozen into one connected mass by a tempera- 
ture which often sinks to thirty degrees below zero, or- sixty- 
two degrees below the freezmg point. When the thaw sets 
in, these masses are raised up and floated away, and with 
them an extraordinary quantity of blocks and stones which 
had been encased by the frost in their substance. In like 
manner, anchors which for the security of the ship in 
winter had been fixed near the shore, were obliged to be 
out out* of the ice, or they would have been carried /iway. 
Half a ton weieht of one of the strongest chain cables 
was torn off and carried many yards away, when means 
were taken to cut it out. Ci^tain Bayfield also mentions the 
fact that he had often seen at sea icebergs laden with stones. 
In the Struts of Belleisle the captain examined one amongst 
many which must have come from Baffin's Bay ; it was 
thickly covered over with blocks, gravel, and stones. M . 
Reinecke, an officer of the Russian navy employed on a sur- 
vey of the coast of Finland, relates two pleasing though 
minor incidents of a similar kind. The fishermen of Swea- 
borg pointed out to his officers that the sea-bottom of their 
coast was subject to frequent change, partly from the action 
of the waves m violent storms, but more particularly from 
the force of traction exercised by enormotis bodies of ice 
which are set adrift at the breaking up of the frost, and being 
arrested in their progress by some of the numerous headlands of 
the coast, or by the shoals which there encumber the sea, are 
heaped up one upon the other into colossal masses, which, li- 
berated by some new shock, are again violently urged forward, 
and drag along with them the sanoof the bottom, and even large 
fragments of the rooks. At the village of Kittelholm, near 
Sweaborg, the inhabitants directed the officers' special atten- 
tion to two such erratic blocks of stone, which at a very re- 
cent period had changed their place : restine on a rock of 
the coast called Witthella, and at a height of three sag^nes 
(about 21 feet) above the level of the sea, there now appears 
a block of granite, called by the sailors *' sea calf," from its 
resemblance to a seal baskmg in the sun. This block was 
first seen in its present position in 1815. It had been encased 
in a mass of ice, which, raised up by the waves in a storm, 
had rested on the level top of the rock, and there melted as it 
thawed ; the boulder, broueht probably from a distant region, 
b^ig left where it now stanas. The other erratic block or boul- 
der of Kittelholm had been observed by the inhabitants in 
the winter of 1806 to shift its place, b^g dragged on by the 
ice for a distance of about one-third of a mile. But all these 
were carriers of small note and name when compared to 
those of vast bulk and power described by Scoresby. " Many," 
says he, " of the icebergs contained strata of earth and stones, 
and some were loaded with beds of rock of great thickness, 
and weighing by calculation from 50,000 to 100,000 tons." 
When, therefore, we see such operations ffoing forward in our 
own time — the iceberg loaded with its freight of gravel and of 
rocks, moving slowly from the frozen north to the south, 
where, melted by the increasing heat, it is destined to dis- 
charge its cargo indiscriminately on mud, on gravel, or on 
rock, in the plain or on the hill, in the valley or on the 
mountain top (for aU these forms of matter and of feature 
may be reasonably assumed to diversify the bottom of the 
present ocean, as it did that of a former one, now the sur- 
face of our dry land) — may we not conclude with Lyell or 
with Wissman, with Murchison or with Darwin, that were 
that bottom exposed dry to our view, it would in like man- 
ner exhibit its phenomena of gravel and of boulders ? 

Nor would these appearances be confined to the nor- 
thern regions ; the reign of frost and snow has extended 
over a wider space in we antarctic than it has in the arctic 
circle. Mr Murchison quotes from a letter of Captain 
Harcourt, R. N., who in returning from South America met 
with a vast number of ice-floes in the Pacific, in latitude 50 
degrees. Some of them were not less than two miles square, 
and 250 to 300 feet above the water, and consequently about 
2000 feet thick. It is remarkable that this pheiiomenon 
occurred from 85 degrees west longitude, at a considerable 
distance from any land, to the meridian of Cape Pillar, 
while the immediate coasts of Chili and Cape Horn offered 
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no trace of them. The winter was oomparatWely mild, which 
might indeed acoonnt for the liberation of such large masses 
of ioe from the Sonth Pole, and their being wafted into seas 
usually quite free from them. The number and si^e of these 
ice-floes were so astonishing, that Captain Harcourt, during 
the long winter moonless nights of eighteen hours, had great 
difficulty in steering through them without shipwreck ; their 
course seemed to be from south-east to north-west, and they 
were met with through fire degrees of latitude (dO to 65 
degrees), which would be the exact position of England if 
transferred to the other hemisphere. May we not then shud- 
der at the thought of that dreary future, in which, by some 
physical changes of the earth's surface, according to the 
theory of Mr Lyell^ the conditions of the earth's superfijcial 
temperature may be reversed, and bring down upon the coasts 
of our ill-fated island those iVost-bearing monsters to bite up 
every living thing by one common congelation ; for we may 
well suppose, that long ere that dismal period our cold-dispel- 
ling fuel, tuHT, coal, and all, will have been utterly consumed. 
But let us comfort ourselyes with this selfish reflection — ^it 
will not be in our day. 

Numerous as the icebergs of the antarctio regions are, they 
have as yet afforded few examples of transported materials. 
One, however, of very oonsiderable interest, is thus recorded 
in a Journal of Discoveries in the Antarctio Ocean in 1699, 
by Mr John Balleny, communicated to the Geographical 
Society by Mr Enderby, the ship-owner. " March 18. Light 
variable winds ftom the eastward ; surrounded by icebergs. 
In latitude 61 degrees, longitude 103 degrees 40 minutes, 

Eassed within a quarter of a mile of an iceberg about 800 feet 
igh, with a block of rook attached to It." The rock is de- 
scribed as about 12 feet in heig^ht and about one-third up the 
berg. The nearest certainlyknown land ( Enderby *s Land) 
was distant from the spot 1400 miles ) Sabrina Land, if such 
exists, was distant 4d0 miles ; and it is very improbable that 
any land will be discovered within 100 miles. Mr Darwin, in 
an interesting note on this Journal, mentions a preceding 
case of an iceberg with a oonsiderable block lying on it, seen 
east of South Shetland by Mr Sorrell, when in a sealing ressel ; 
and though another voyager. Captain Briscoe, during several 
cruises in the antarctio seas, haa nerer once seen a piece of 
rock in the ice^ he remarks, that if but one iceberg in a 
thousand or in ten thousand transports its fragment, the bot- 
tom of the antarctic sea and the shores of its islands must 
already be scattered with masses of foreign rock, the coun- 
terpart of the erratic boulders of the northern hemisphere. 

Such, then, are the facts on which modem geologists, and 
more especially Mr Lyell, have founded the theory of ice- 
transported boulders, appealing to the experience of that 
which is now occurring in existing seas as evidence of that 
which did oocur in seas not now existing — seas which once 
covered or at least rose to the leyel of places which exhibit 
these relics of their presence. Presuming, then, for an in- 
stant, that the fact is conceded, that at some andent epoch 
the low lands of a large portion of the northern and soutnem 
hemispheres were under water, whilst the higher hills and 
mountains were covered with snow, and their gorges and 
ralleys filled with glaciers, which on descending to the ocean 
carried with them fragments of rocks, and became as ice- 
bergs their carriers to distant regions, do we not obtain an 
Explanation of the phenomena of boulders more simple and 
rational than any of those preyiously advanced ? For example, 
Kirwan in his Essays telis us that the Bay of Oalway must 
have been occupied by a granitic mountain, which in a great 
catastrophe was shattered and swallowed up, because he 
found a mass of granite called " the Gregory" on one of the 
isles of Arran, iSd feet aboye the sea, ana 6 or 10 miles from 
the nearest granitio locality, the islands themselves being 
limestone. But such a mass, though 20 feet long, 10 high, 
and 11 broad, if floated across on an iceberg, could haye been 
deposited at its destined place by mach&ery more simple 
than such a catastrophe. In like manner, how easily the 

franitic blocks of Scandinavia could by similar means have 
een transported across the Baltic I — and at the same time 
many of the phenomena of drift (a name now given by many 
geologists to what was formerly called diluvian) might be 
explained, as shown by Mr Lyell m his account of the Norfolk 
drift, by the action of floating fields of ice carrying with them 
sand and gfavel, or grating and heaping up the sand and 
gravel of snoals on which they were beginning to ground, as 
shown in the examples cited. The long lines o? drift and 
boulders extending from north to south m northern Europe 


were indeed in all probability the restilt of the ioint operation 
of the marine current which moved onwards the floating ice, 
and of the ioe itself. In these lines or trainees, two sets have 
been discovered — one crossing the other at a yery acttte angle, 
a circumstance which may possibly be explained by supposing 
two currents simultaneously running from the north being 
inflected by local peculiarities into slightly differing directions, 
and then, on meeting, proceeding in a direction tne resultant 
of the two ; the direction of the resultant varying at differ- 
ent epochs according as one or the other current, from yarying 
local causes, possessed the greater or less velodty ; if so, the 
natural result of such meeting currents would be to deposit 
along their resulting direction lines of drift, to form in this 
manner shoals on which tibie floating ice would occasionidlr 
ground, and by its load of gratel ana boulders assist the work 
of detritic accumulation. 

In as far, then, as the phenomenon of boulders f s exhibited 
in the low lands of Europe (leaving other countties out of the 
question), it seems quite in conformity with the operations of 
causes such as hate been here explained. But it may next 
be asked. How does the ice-transporting theory explain the 
boulders of the Alps ? Had the waters oeen stuBciently ele- 
yated to convey icebergs over the Jura chain, the Scandina- 
vian mountains would have been deeply submerged, and no 
longer, therefore, a source either of ice or of botuders. This 
is unquestionably a difficulty, unless it be assumed either that 
some great change of relatiye altitude has taken place by 
the upliffcing of the Alps since the deposition of its boul- 
ders, or that the Alpine boulders have not been conyeyed by 
marine agencies. LyeU supposed it possible tiiat falling 
"hill-sides" might have dammed np the yallies of Switzerland, 
and haye formed lakes, on which the icebergs from its uplifted 
glaciers might have floated across to the Jura, and have been 
carried down to the low cotmtry at the base of the A^s, by 
the sudden bursting of the barrier, and the flood followmg it*j 
and Wissmann (who strangely enough ranks Lyell, manifestly 
his precursor in this idea, amongst uie advocates d the ^eory 
of torrents) in like manner assumes the existence of a large 
sea extending over the low portion of Switzerland, the country 
now bordermgon the Lake of Constance, and the greater part 
of Bavaria, on tiie waters of which the ioe of faffing gfataeps 
with its cargo of boulders floated across. This sea was not 
however, like Lyell's^ the result of a secondary accident, but 
arose, encircled and walled In by mountains, on liie last up- 
heaving of the Alps. Its waters overflowing thdr boun- 
dary at the lowest points, according to Wissmann enlarged 
Uie passages of discharge, which giving yent to Uie waters, 
graaually lowered and fijially emptied the sea, leaving the 
yalley of the Rhone and of tbe Rome as a reUc. If, hew- 
ever, hypotheses of at least eqyal probability have b€«n re^ 
jected either as depending too much on supposititious data, or 
as being imperfect explanations' of the phenomena, there 
seems no greater reason for admitting these. Such acddents 
as those suggested by Mr Lyell have indeed occurred in the 
Alpine regions ; rivers have been dammed up either by fall- 
ing lull-sides or by fidling masses of ice, and on bursting 
through these obstacles, nave poured down in fSearfdl de- 
strucUon on the plain below. But how dindnutiye ar* 
such catastrophes in comparison to that which must have 
attended on the dispersion of the Alpine boulders 1 and al- 
though the lake of Wissmann's hypothesis is sufficiently ex- 
tensive to transport the boulders through a yery wide 
space, it is insumcient to account for those in Francfae- 
comte ; whilst, if we suppose with him that the last eleratJon 
of the Alps was prior to the deposition of the Molasse, it 
seems improbable that all the great openings of discharge, or 
vallies, should have been formed since that period. Must we 
then turn from these explanations, and again suppose great 
relative changes of altitude by vast uphcavings or moimtain 
chains in comparatively recent times, giving rise to dUuvial 
waves, or, as supposed by De Beaumont, such npheayipgs 
being accompanied by a sudden rls^ of temperature, to the 
sud£n melting of huge masses of snow and ice, and to pow- 
er^ torrents resulting from it ? Are we in short to appeal 
with Kapp to the testimony of the Chinese Annals, elucidated 
by Edward Biot of the French Academy, for eyidence of 
such changes ? In them, mention is indeed made at dates of 
2400 and .*3300 years before our era, of the elevation of two 
mighty chains of mountains, by which an ancient sea was 
raised up and berame the present Marsh of Gobi, having been 
drainod by an arm of the Yellow River, or through the val- 
ley of Tsischi, and at the same time the course of the Yellow 
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and many other riTors were greatly chang^. But, truly <m- 
rious as sudi documents undoubtedly are, and worthy of the 
most attentive research in order to ascertain what support 
can really be given to geological theories by historical evi- 
dence, they could not be received as oondnsive in respect 
to the faoe of Europe, unless something like a chain of^de- 
ductive reasoning from observed facts oonld be adduced in 
support of liiem. What, then, is the state of the case ? 
Must we reject the ice-transporting theory as insufficient, and 
stand in despair of ever finding a clue to our difficulties ? 
Far from it : the very diffioultv itself points to the true ex- 
planation. The Dortneni or Scandinavian boulders are not 
mixed vnth the Alpine on the low grounds at the base of 
the Jura, and this dronmstanoe shows us that there was a 
limit to the space over which these boulders were transpor* 
ted, and that limit was, probably, the result of the ele- 
vation at which the ocean then stood. Whilst, then, this 
ancient ocean was conveying from the Scandinavian 
peaks its faUing glaciers load^ with fragments of rocks, 
the glaciers of the Alps were eonve3inff over the ice<<!overed 
land the fragments of its broken pinnades. Such a union of 
the two mooes of transport, combined with sea currents, 
seems at once oonsistent with reason and efficient in explana- 
tion; for example, it explains the difficulty ffimerienced in 
understanding the ancient glaciers of the northern face of 
our Dublin mountains, where we see limestone gravel and 
fragments of red sandstone accumulated against their base 
up to a certain point where they end abrupUy, and gpravel of 
primitive rocks begins. The limestone ffravel and fragments 
of swidstone may have been oonyeyed there, and neaped 
up by the pressure of drifting ice, whilst the descending 
glacier conveyed primitiTe fragments, and pushed up be- 
fore it into a heap the limestone gravel. We have there- 
fore BOW come to the consideration of the glader theory, 
which, propounded and explained by Agassis, has assumed 
not merely a character of sublimity, but of demonstration. 
This I shall enter upon in another article, to which I shaU 
also defer some necessary remarks on the supposed causes of 
that great and general refrigeration which Agassia assumes, 
and Sie facts support. But even now I cannot refrain from 
answering a question which may possibly be asked by some, 
Why do you place so abstruse and dimoult a subject before 
the readers of a popular work ? I do so, because, though 
assuredly of no easy solution, the boulder question is one 
replete with interest, and calculated to exeite the attention of 
many who perhaps never before thought that in those tima< 
worn stones was matter to exeroise the deepest reflection of 
the philosopher. But this is not all. To follow up the theories 
of tne astronomer, instruments, and ** appliances to boot," 
are necessary, which few can |)ossess ; but to seek for geolo- 

S'oal data, the inquirer needs only health, his hammer, and 
B bag. When, therefore, as so powerfully nrged by Bfr Pat- 
terson, in his beautiful address to the Natural History Society 
of Belfast, our national system of education shall include 
within it an elementarr course of natural history, we may 
hope to see in each of its trained schoolmasters not a *' vil- 
lage Hampden," but a «< village White" or a <* village Sana- 
sure," and in oaeh locality around him a group of young and 
ardent naturalists growing up with a taste and enthusiasm 
for scientific research which not only will infhse happiness 
over their own breasts, but multiply the data for oorrect de- 
ductions. And in what branch of geolonoal inquiry is such 
a multiplication of materials more required than in tlie one we 
hare been discussing ? Happy times, then, for science, mo- 
rality, and religion, when a taste for research shall have 
been budded on the earliest shoot of man's intelligenoel 

J. B.P. 
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Cbubi^t to AanuLi.—- Thouffh civilisation may in some 
degree abate the native ferocity which prompts men to tor- 
ture the brute creation, it can never quite extirpate it. The 
most polished are not ashamed to be pleased with scenes of bar. 
Iiarity, and, to the disgrase of human nature, to dignify them 
with tiie name of sports. They arm cocks with artificial 
weapons, which nature had kindly denied to their malevolence, 
and with shouts of applause and triumph see them plunge 
them into each other's hearts; they view with delight the 
trembling deer and defenceless hare, frying for hours in the 
utmost amnios of terror and despair, and at last sinking 
under fatifue, devoured by their merciless pursuers. They 
999 with Joy the be«tttiful pheasant and hwioless partridge 


drop from their flight, weltering in their blood, or perhaps 
penshing with wounds and hunger, under the cover of some 
friendly thicket to which they have in vain retreated for 
safety ; they triumph over the unsuspeotihg fish, whom they 
have deco^red by an insidious pretenoe of feeding, and drag 
him from ms native element by a hook fixed to and tearine oqt 
his entrails ; and to add to all this, they spare neither li£our 
noF expense to preserve and propagate tnese innocent ani* 
mals, n>r no other, and but to multiply the objects of their 
persecution. What name should we bestow on a superior 
beine^ whose whole endeayours were employed and whose 
whole pleasure consisted in terrifying, ensnaring, tormenting, 
and destroying mankind? — whose superior faculties were 
exerted in fbmenting animosity amongst them, in con- 
triving engines of destruction, and inciting them to use 
them in maiming and murdering each other ? — whose power 
over them was employed in assisting the rapacious, deceiving 
the simple, and oppressing the innocent ? — who, without pro- 
vocation or advantage, should continue fh>m day to day, 
void of all pity and remorse, thus to torment mankmd for 
diversion, and at the same time endeavour with the utmost 
care to preserve their lives, and to propagate their species, 
in order to increase the number of victims devoted to his 
m^evolenoe, and be delighted in proportion to the miseries 
which he occasioned ? I say, what name detestable enough 
could we find for such a being ? Yet If we impartially con- 
sider the case, and our intermediate situation, we must 
acknowledge, that, vrith regard to inferior animals, just such 
a being is a sportsman. — ZHsquintions on Several Subjecta^ 
hy Soame Jenyna, 

HISTORY OF PAPER-HANGINGS. 

Ainidf ed flnua a paper t/f Mr Oraoe, reed belbre the Royid Initltute of 

AxcbitocU. 

Papbb HANanrofl may be divided into three separate branches, 
the flock, the metal, and the coloured; and each of these 
seems to have been invented at a different time, as an imita- 
tion of a distinct material — the flock to imitate the tapestries 
and' figured yelvets, the metal in imitation of the nit leatiier, 
and the coloured as a cheap substitute for painted decorations. 
Professor Beckman says tnat the former of these, the flock, 
was first manufactnrea in England, and invented by Jerome 
Langer, who carried on the art in London In the reign of 
Charles the First, and obtained a patent for his discovery, 
dated May 1st, 1634. Various French and German authors 
giye us the credit of this invention, yet it is disputed by a 
Frenchman, M. Tierce, who izi the Journal iBconomique says, 
that a man named Francois carried on this art at Rouen so early 
as the years 1620 and 16S0, and affirms that the wooden blocks 
employed are still preserved with the before-mentioned dates 
insorii>ed on them. Francois was succeeded by his son, who 
followed the business with success for fifty years, and £ed at 
Rouen in 1748. M. Savary, in his Dietionnaire de Com- 
merce, thus descril>es the manner in which tiie French manu- 
factured their tonture de lane, or flock hangings: — The 
artist having prepared his design, drew on the clo£, with a 
fat oil or varmsh, the subject intended to be represented ; and 
then the flecker, from a tray containing the different tints of 
flocks, arranged in divisions, took the oolonrs he required, 
and sprinkld them in a peculiar manner with his finger and 
thumb, so that the various shadows and colours were properly 
blended, and an imitation of the woye tapestry produoca 

Of the second branch, the metal papers, I do not find much 
mentioned by the older writers ; and of the coloured papers 
I almost despaired of finding any early account, till, in an old 
French dictionary of commerce, printed in 1728, under tho 
head of Dominoterie, I discovered an aooount which seems 
to give the origin of the present system of paper-staining. 
Dominoterie is an ancient French name for marble paper, 
such as used by bookbinders ; and the early French paper- 
stainers were associated vrith the makers of that article, 
as a class called dominotiers. The manufacture is thus 
described : — 

The design having been drawn in ontUne, on paper pasted 
together ofthe size required, the paper was then divided into 
parts of a suitable sise, and given to the carver or wood 
engraver, to cut the designs on blocks of pear-tree, much 
in the same manner as at present. The outline thus cut was 
printed in ink with a press, resembling that then used by the 
letter-press printers, on separate sheets of paper. When dry, 
they were then painted «na relieved with diilereat oolovre U| 
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dUtewtper, and afterwards joined together, lo as to form the 
required design. The author then adds, that grotesques 
and panels in which are intermingled flowers, fruits, ani- 
mals, and small figures, have up to ttiis time snooeeded better 
than imitations of landsci^ies, or other tapestry hangings, 
which are sometimes attempted, and refers to article 61 of 
the French laws in 1686, which confirms the statutes pub- 
lished in 1566, 1618, and 1649, in which rules are giren as to 
what kind of presses, &o. are to be used by the dominotiers, 
and prohiUting them under heayy penalties from printing 
with types. 

Becurring to the subject as connected with this country : 
in the year 1754, a Mr Jackson, a manufacturer of ^per- 
hangings at Battersea, published a work on the intention of 
printing in ddaro oscuro, and.the.applieation of it to the nmk- 
mg of paper-hangings, iUustrated^witn prints in proper colours. 
This book is a sort of advertisement of the kmds of papers 
made, and the mode of manufacture employed by him. . 'He 
adopted * style of paper-hangines executed with blocks in 
chiaro oscuro, in imitation of ue most celebrated classic 
subieots. 

To use his, words, " The persons who cannot purchase the 
statues themselves, may have these prints in thdr places, and 
thus e£Pectually show their taste. 'Tis the choice and not the 
price whidi discovers the true .taste of the possessor ; and 
thus the Apollo Belvedere, the Medicean Venus, or the Dying 
Gladiator, may be disposed of in niches, or surrounded wim 
a mosaic work in imitation of frames, or with festoons and 
gar^ds of flowers, with ffreat taste and elegance ; or, if pre- 
ferred, landscapes after ue most famous masters may be in- 
troduced into tne pi4>er. That it need not be mentioned to 
any person of taste how much this way of finishing with 
colours, softeninfi^ into one another with harmony and repose, 
exceeds every other kind of paper-hanging hitherto known, 
though it has none of the gay, gtarine; colours in patches of 
red, green, yellow, and blue, &c. whi(£'are to pass for flowers 
and other objects in .the common papers." 

By the account of .this gentleman we find that paper-hang- 
ings were then in. common use, and had reached a;certam 
deme of perfection, for. that even arabesques were executed ; 
and I therefore conceive that the art discovered by Lanyer 
had been continued from his time to the present ; particularlv 
as in the year 1712, the 1.0th of Queen Anne, a duty of l}a. 
per square yard is imposed on this manufiu^ure. In tiie 
reign of that queen the Chinese pa^-hangings were very 
much employed, and have continued m fashion to the present 
day. These hangings, though parts of them may be executed 
by blocks or stencils, are almost wholly painted by hand. 
Cotemporary with Jackson, I have learned that a Mr Taylw, 
the grandfather of one of our present most eminent manufac- 
turers, carried on this business to a considerable extent, and 
accumulated a large fortune. He was succeeded by his son, 
who, I am informM, visited France, and was enabled to give 
the manufacturers there considerable information. He said 
on his return that he found the French paper-hangings very 
inferior to our own, both as to execution ana beauty of design. 
In those days we had an extensive export trade in this mate- 
rial to America and other fordgn parts, but we are now 
driven out of this market by the French. The paper-hans;- 
ings at that date, about 1770. were manufiacturoi nearlv in 
the same manner as at present ; I have indeed seen a flock 
paper of a large rich damask pattern, more than 100 years 
ola, which resembles in everv way the modem material ; it is 
singular that this art of flocking was disused and almost lost 
during a period of twenty years, and revived only about forty 
years ago ; a mode of dCeoorating papers was also formerly 
employM, which is now never adopted. I have seen papers 
ornamented with a substance commonly called frost, a species 
of talc. 

In the vear 1786, there was established at Chelsea a manu- 
fiustorv tor pi^Mr-hangings of a superior description, con- 
ducted by Messrs €reorge and Frederick Echardts, gentlemen 
of considerable taste and spirit. The mode of manufacture 
was different to that in general use ; for, besides the usual 
printinff blocks, copper plates, on which were engraved de- 
signs of great finish and beauty, were likewise employed, and 
they not only printed on pmr, but also on silk ana linen ; and 
by an underground of silver or gold, they obtained very 
beautiful effects of colour. 

Only part of the design was given by printing ; it was 
finished by artists constantly retained by Uie manufacturers, 
mm of considerable talent, who again were assisted in the 


inferior parts by youn^ girls* of whom more than fiftv were 
employed ; and had this undertaking been supported by the 
government, it would, I think, have been more available as a 
school for our rising artists, and of infinitely ffraater service, 
than our present school of design, for it wouhi have been a 
working tckool^ and no other, I am convinced, win be of any 
use in forming a talented race of decorative artists in this 
country. There was also about this time anotlMr eeCablish- 
ment similar to the former, conducted by Bir Sherin^gham, in 
Marlboroup;h-street. 

From this time the Frendi began to excel in this superior 
branch of the art, which with us had fallen on such barren 
ffround. Their manufacturers were encouraged in every way 
by their government and the Emperor Napoleon to attempt 
that perfection which they have now so successfully attained. 
— Engineer and Architect » JaumoL 


Snt Walter Scott The following extract from the 

Diary of Sir Walter Scott (see his Life by Lockfaart) tooch- 
inff ly exemplifies the state of his feelings at the period of his 
rum, of the total loss of property and frustration of all his 
bright hopes by the bankruptcies of the Ballantynes and Coq- 
sUble:^'* It is a bitter thought; but if tears start at it, let 
them fiow. My heart clings to the place I have created. 
There is scarce a tree on it that does not owe its being to me. 
What a life mine has been ! — half educated, almost whoDy 
neglected or loft to myself; stuffing my head with most noa- 
sensicsl trash, and undervalued b v most of my compamons fbr 
a time ; getting forward, and held a bold and clever fellow, 
contrary to the opinion of all who thought me a mere drsanwr ; 
broken-nearted lor two years ; my heart handsome^ pieced 
again, but the crack will remain till my dying day. ) uloh and 
poor four or five times ; once on the ver^ dTruin, yet opened 
a new source of .wealth. almost overfiowmg. % Now to be bro- 
ken in my pitch of pride, and neiucly winged (unless good 
news should come), because London chooses to be in ah up* 
roar, and in the tumult of bulls and bears, a poor inoitasive 
lioalike myself is pushed to the wall. .But wliat is to be the 
end of it? God knows ; and so ends the <»,techi8m. No- 
body in the end can lose a penny by me^; that is one comfort. 
Men will think pride has had a fall. Let them indulge their 
own pride in thmking that my fall will make them hi|^er, or 
seem so at least. I have the satisfaction to recollect that my 
prosperity has been of advantage to many, and to hope that 
some at least will forgive my transient: wealth <m account of 
the innocence of my intentions,' and^my real wish to do good 
to the poor. Sad hearts, too, at Danuck, and in the cottages 
of Abbotsford. I have half resolved f never to see the place 
again. How could I tread my hall with;snch a diminished 
crest ? How live a poor indebted man, where I was onoe the 
wealthy — ^the honoured. I was to have gone there on Satur- 
day in joy and prosperity to receive my friends. My dogs 
will wait for me in vain. It is foolish ; but the thiougms 
of parting from these dumb creatures have moved me 
more than any of the painfbl refiections I have put down. 
Poor things, I must get them kind masters I laere may 
be yet those, iriio loving 'mcmay/loise -my-doe, because 
it has been mine. I must end these gloomy ibrelxMBnga, or I 
shall lose the tone of mind with : wliich men should meet dis- 
tress. I feel my dogs' feet onimy knees./ I hear them whin- 
ing and seeking me everywhere.: ' This is nonsense, but it is 
what they womd do, could they know how things may be. Aa 
odd thought strikes me — ^when I die, will the journal of these 
days be taken out of the ebony cabinet at Abbotsford, and 
read with wonder, that the weU-seeming baronet should ever 
have experienced the risk of such a hitch ? Or wiU it be 
found in some obscure lodeing-house, where the decayed son 
of chivalry had* hung up his scutcheon, and where one or two 
old friends will look rrave and whisper to eadi other, ** Poor 
fifentleman" — " a well-meaning man . — ** nobody's enemy but 
his own" — '* thought his parts would never wear oat"—" la> 
ndly poorly left"—" pity he took that foolish tiUe." Who 
can answer this question ? 
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THOHOND BaiDOE AND THE CASTLE OF LIMERICK. 


Tbbkb it Maroelj in all SrvUnd a tcoie whldi hms ao mtnj 
excitin;; BMocaatiiHis oottMOtod itith it ■■ tlut which we h»T« ' 
cfaown M the piotoriml subject for tbc presoit namber of onr 
Jooma]. Tbe bridge ia indeed ft new one -, bnt it is erecrted on 
the site of that nwit ancient one which waa the ■cene of lo 
mmnj a Iiard-fanght battle for all that men hold dear ; and 
the caitle — rained and time-worn, it is true — Is the same 
fortTMa wliitJi eerred in turn the rw by whom it was 
mctad, and, at if partaking of the ehtnge which onr soil is 
■aid tA make in the feelings of all thoM who settle on it, 
becMne the last and most impregnmUe stronghold of Ibose it 
was designed to sniidae. 

Bnt some of the ereott aonneoted with tliis scene — and 
Iheae erents, too, tlie most important — thongh hononrable to 
tile manlf elumctar of all eonoeroad ia them, and snch as all 
tb* mecubers of the grwtt fiunll; of the British empire mk^ now 
laalapridein — ar«ttilluKieiat«d with remembrance* wUch to 
maJiT are of a saddening ttat, and which reqnirs to bo *oft- 
anod br ilistwioo or time before tliej can lie distinctlf awalien- 
ed wltnoat giTiag pain — like our coantry'i mnuc, of which 
CMS soma <a the most exhilarating morements hare strange 
tones of sorrow blended with tltem, wiiich to man* tenipera- 
miou tn too tOQui^ it itnmgij t/XMiUi. And we m not, 


therefore regret that in the short notice of Limerick Bridge 
and Castle which we have to present to our readers, nejlh«r 
onr plan nor our spans will permit n« to giro anj sketch of 
their history bat such as may lie read bj mil, if not with plea- 
sure, at least without pun. 

■The Castle and Bridge of Limerick owe then- origin to t)ie 
first Anglo-Norman settlers in Ireland, and were erected to 
secure their possessions and facilitate the extension of them- 
It is probable, howeier, if not certain, that the site of 
the castle had been prerionsij occnpied by a stronghold 
of the Ostmen or Danes who settled in Limerick in the 
ninth centnrj, and with whom, if they were not it* fbnnders, 
its authentic history as a dty at least beglni : for tlie earli^ 
luBtorical notices oonneoted with it relate only to its cbnrtA 
or churches. 

These cborcbes, with whatever town m» Iiare been onn* 
nected with them, were plundered by the Danes as earl; a* 
the year 612 ; and there is erery reason to bellere that they 
fortified the ftland in the Shannon, or wlut is now called the 
English town, with w^ and tow«r« tbtj shortly afterward*, 
as our annalists record the predatory derastations of th* 
Danes of Limerick in Conuanght and Meath ai early a* tha 
TMtf 643, u veil aa at vanoni jean toimniA Th&j 
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were, howefer, at lenffth conquered, but not removed, by the 
rictorious arms of Bnan Bom, and afterwards Limerick ap- 
pears in history only as an Irish city, though its inhabitants 
were chiefly of Danish descent. It was here that Turlogh 
O'Brien, king of Munster, received in 1064 the homage of 
I>onlevy, king of Ulidia ; and his son and successor, Mur- 
togh O Brien.liaying given Cashel, the ancient metropolis of 
Munster, tothe church, made Limerick his chief residence and 
the capital of theproTince, from which time it continued to be 
the seat of the kmgs of Thomond or North Munster, who 
were hence called kings of Limerick until its final conquest by 
the English in the commencement of the thirteenth century.^ 
But though thus relieved from the terrors of foreign ag- 
gression, Limerick was not secured from the equally sangui- 
nary attacks of the Irish themselves ; and our annalists re- 
cord the bumin? of the city by Dermod Mac Murro^h in 1014, 
the very year alter the death of Brian, and again m 1068 by 
Donnell Mac Loughlin, king of Aileach, or the Northern Hy 
Niall. It was besieged in 1157 by Murtogh, the son of Niall 
Mac Loughlin, at the head of the forces of the North and of 
Leinster, when tiie Danish inhabitants were forced to re- 
nounce the authority of Turlofi;h O'Brien, and to banish 
higi east of the Shannon ; and though he was soon after re- 
stored to amdletydrKs principality, he was obliged in 1160 
to give hostages to Roaerio O'Conor, to escape his ven- 
geance. 

Thus weakened and harassed bv the intestine divisions 
which so fear^ly increased ui Ireland after the successful 
and splendid usurpation of the lapreme monarchy by their 
ancestor Brian Bom, it should not be wondered at if the 
kings of Limeriek had made bat a feeble resistance to the en- 
thusiastio and disciplined bravery of the Anglo-Norman 
a4ventiirers, or that their city should have been easily 
won and as easOy kept by these bold warriors ; and jet it 
was not till after many towns of greater importance, if not 
■tren|;th« had been taken by them and securely held» that Li- 
merick oeMed to adcnowledge its ancient lords as masters. 
Its king, DeaneU O'Brien, was indeed one of the first of the 
Irish pnncea, who, fbreakiBr the Irish monarch after the ar- 
rival of Stroncbow, leagued hims^f with the English in sun. 
port of Mao Murrogh, whose daughter, the half sister of the 
Earl's wife, he had married ; and as a reward for his defection, 
the king of Limerick claimed the assistance of Strongbow in 
attacking the ldn|r of Ostory. The result of this request is 
BO honourable to tM okanuster of one of the Norman chiefs, 
and is so graphically sketched by Maurice Regan^ the king of 
Leinster's secretary, that we are tempted to relate it in his 
own words, as translated by Sir George Garew. 

" The Erie was no sooner come to tlie city (Waterford^ 
but a messenger from O'Brien, Icyng of Limerick, repaired 


unto him from Ills master, praving hym with all his forces to 
march into Ossery against Donald, that common enemie. 
The cause of friendship between the Erie and O'Brien was, 
that O'Brien had married one of the daughters of Dermond, 
kyng of Leinstor, and half sistor to the Erie's wife. Unto the 
message the Erie made answeare, that he would satisfie 
O'Brien's request, and they met at Ydough, and bem^ joined, 
their forces were two thousand strong. l)ona1d, feannge the 
a{>proach of his enemies, sent to the Erie to desire hym that 
he mought have a ssfe guard to come unto him, and then he 
doubted not but to ^yve hrm satisfaction. The request was 
mmnted, sad Mannoe de Prindergast was sent for hym ; but 
Ee, for the more seouritis, obtained the words of the Erie and 
O'Brien, and the othes of all the chieftains of the army, Uiat 
the kyng of Ossery shuld oome and return in safetie ; which 
done, he went to Donald, and within iewe hoars lie brought 
hym to the campe in the presence of sil the army. Tlie Erie 
Imd O'Brien diardgedhim vrHh divers treasons and practices 
which he had attempted against his lord the kyng of Leinster, 
deceased ; aad O'Brien, sad afl the capteas, disallowingc of 
his eizouses, couneeUed the Erie to hang him, and O'Brien, 
without dday, oommsiided hu men to harrasse and spoile 
DoMild's eountrie, winch willingly they performed. Maurice 
de Prindergast misliking these proceedings, and seeinge the 
daager the naig of Ossery was m, presently mounted on his 


horse, commtunded his companie to do tlie like, and said, * My 
kirds, what do you mean to do ?' and turning to the oaptens, 
he tould them * tiiat they dishonoured tlieraselves, and tliat 
they had falsified their fsittlis unto hym,' and sware by the 
eress of lus sword that no sum there that day ^oulde dare lay 
handefi om the kyng of Ossery ; wiierenpon the Erie having 
ttnse of Ui hoMvr, oaUiiig to myade how far it was ingage^ 


delivered Donald unto Maurice, commaunding him to see him 
safely conveyed unto his men. Upon the wav in their retom 
they encountered O'Brien's men, laden with the spoiles of 
Ossery. Prindergast chard^ed them, slaying nine or ten of 
those free hooters ; and havmg brought bonald to his men, 
lodged with him that night in the woods, and the next morn- 
ing returned to the Erie." 

For the part which Donnell O'Brien thus acted, he had to 
defend himself from the merited vengeance of the Irish mo* 
narch ; and thoug^i he was for a time able to ward it off by 
the assistance of Robert Fitzstephen, he deemed it prudent, on 
the death of Mac Murrogh in 1 171, to return to his allegiance 
to Roderic, and give him hostages for his fidelity. On the 
arrivsl of King Henry II. in Ireland, however, in 1172, he 
aerain submitted to the authority of the English monarch, to 
whom he came upon the banks of the river near Cashel, swore 
fealty, and became tributary. 

But these oaths were not long held sacred by DonnelL The 
return of the kin? to England was soon followed by a general 
outburst of the msh princes against the unjust encroach- 
ments of the adventurers, and Donnell O'Brien, once more 
taking possession of Limerick, led his troops, which were 
strengthened by the battalions of West Connauglit, into the 
strongholds of the English in Kilkenny, who hastHy retreated 
before them into Waterford, and left the country a prey to 
their devastations. To punish these daring aggressions of 
Donnell, Earl Strongbow, in the following year, as stated in 
the Annals of Inisfallen, coUectinflr a large oody of the English 
from the various parts of Ireland, marched into the heart of 
O'Brien's territory, where he was met and encountered by 
liim at Thurles, and defeated with a loss of four knights and 
seven hundred men. Strongbow, retumiag to Wattfford, 
found the gates dosed against him ; the people, liearing of his 
defeat, having seised on the garrison in nis absence, and put 
them to the sword. After a month's sojourn on the little is- 
land, as it is called, in the mouth of the river at Waterford, 
Stron|;bow returned to Dublin, and summoning a council of 
the diiefs, it was determined to carry on the war with the 
Icing of Limerick with the greatest vigour. Tlie success 
widch they experienced might, liowever, have been of a differ- 
ent Idnd, if tlmy had not been joined on this oocasiim by the 
king of Ossory, who had been already so grievously treated 
by O'Brien, and who was naturally r^dced at the opportunity 
thus afforded him of wreaking hii rsrenge upon his old 
enemy. 

<* With the good Ukehige," says Maorioe Refan, "ofallthe 
chieftains, Reymond le Orosse, the Coostabie of Leinster, 
whoe was a mandiso'eeto and valiannt, and by his parents of 
good livelyhood, wss designed to be general of Uie army : their 
randevoase for the assembling of their troops was Ossorv. 
The kyng of Ossory ^ined with them, and undertook to gmae 
the srmy upon O'Brien. Nevertheless, Reymond mistrusted 
his faith, whyche the kyng of Ossory peroeaving, protested 
his integritie with snche fervency, as it gave full satisfaction, 
that he would be faithfull unto him ; which Donald performid 
with sinceritie, in guiding the army until it came to the cittie 
of Limericke, whyche was invironed with a foule and deepe 
ditch with running water, not to be passed over without boats 
but at one foord onely% At the first approach the soldiers 
were discouraged, and mutinied to retam, supposing the dt- 
tie, by reason of the water, was impregnable. Bat that va- 
Isaunt kni^t, Meyler Fits Henry, bavmg found the feord, 
wy tfa a loud voice cried, * 6t David, companions, let us ooura- 
geouslie pass this foord.' He led the waye, and was foUowed 
but bv four horsemen, who, when they were gotten over, were 
assailed by the enemie." 

The aocount given hy Cambrensis of tins affair, as transla- 
ted by Sir R. C. Hoare, is somewhat different in its detaUs. 
He says that *' upon this occasion, one David Walsh dapped 
spurs to his horse, and, plunging boldly into the stream, 
reached the opposite shore in safety, ancl exdaiased loudly 
' that he had found a ford,' yet never a man would follow 
liim^ save oneCleofireyJodjts, wiio, on his return with David 
to conduct tite army across the river, was carried away bv 
the impetuosity of the eornent, and uufortunatety drowned 
Meyler, however, undismayed by this accident, and seeing the 
awkward manner in which his kmsmsn ReyaM>nd was plaiMdL, 
ventured into the river, and gained the opposito bsoa ; mmA 
whilst he was engaged in demding hioRseiT against 1^ citi- 
zens of Limeri(£, who attacked him with stones, aiid threttt> 
ened to kill him, Re5miond, who had faitiierto been emplo^fud 
in the rear of his army, appeared on the river side, 
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the imminent danger to which his nephew Meyler was exposed, 
exhorted bis troops to try the passage of the Shannon ; and 
tnch was the influence of this brare leader over them, that at 
the risit of their lives thej followed him across the river, and 
baring put the enemy to flight, took qniet possession of their 
city." 

ilavin|P left a strong garrison in Limerick under the com- 
mand ^ nis Irinsmaa Milo of St David's, Reymond returned 
to Leinster with the reminder of his army. But in conse- 
quence of onlkTOurable representations respecting liis conduct 
made to the Idng, he was on the point of returning to England, 
when intelligence reached Strongbow that Donnell 0%rien 
was again in arms, and investing Limerick with a powerftil 
armv ; and that, as the garrison had nearly consumed their 
whole winter stock of provisions, immediate succour was 
absoluteW necessary. Strongbow resolved accordingly to 
fly to their retief without loss of time ; but the whole armv 
refoeed to march to Limerick under any leader but Reymond, 
who was consequently persuaded to postpone his departure, 
and to take command of the troops. He set out, according! v, 
for Munster, at the head of 60 knights, 200 cavalry, and SOO 
archers, to which were joined a considerable body of Irisl^, as 
they passed through Ossory and Hy Rinselagh, under the com- 
mana of their respective princes. Donald O'Brien was not 
inactive, but advanced to meet him to the pass at Cashel, 
which was not onlv strong by nature, but rendered more 
difficult of access by trees and hedges thrown across it. 
Meyler*s usual success, however, attended him. Whilst 
Donald was animating his troops to battle, the Impatient 
Meyler burst forth like a whirlwind, destroyed the hedges, 
opened a passage by his sword, and putting the enemies to 
flight, again took possession of the city. 

Shortly afterwards, a parley was held with Reymond by 
the king of Limerick and' Roderic O'Conor, in which the 
Irish pnnces once more swore allegiance to King Henry and 
his heirs, and delivered up hostages as a guarantee of their 
fidelity. 

The death of Earl Strongbow, however, which followed soon 
after these events, once more restored Limerick to its native 
prince, never again to be wrested from him but by death. In 
consequence of the necessarr departure of Reymond. from 
Ireland, it was deemed expedient, as well by himself as by his 
friends, to relinquish the possession of a city so surrounded 
by enemies, and which it required so Ivge a force to defend, 
and particularly as no person could be found willing to take 
'the command of its garrison after his departure. Making a 
virtue of necessity, therefore, Revmond unwillingly conferred 
the command on Donnell himself, as a liege servant of the 
king, who, in accepting of it, renewed his former promises 
of fidelity and service by fresh oaths of alle^^iance. But oaths 
were very lightly observed by all parties m those troubled 
times ; and Keymond and his followers had scarcely passed 
the farther end of the bridee, than the citizens, at the insti- 
gation of Donnell, who declared that Limerick should no lon- 
§er be a nest for foreigners, broke it down, and set fire to 
le city in four different quarters. 

Yet It was not resigned to Donnell without another effort. 
In 1179, a grant of the kingdom of Limerick, then whollv in 
the possession of the Irish, having been made to Herbert 
Fitz- Herbert, who resigned it to Philip de BraoSa, or Bruce, 
the English, with their Irish allies, led by Miles Cogan and 
Robert Fitzstephen, invested the city, with a view to establish 
Bruce in his principality ; but they were no sooner perceived 
from the ramparts of the town than the garrison gave a strik- 
ing proof of tneir inveterate hostility by setting it on fire ; and 
though Cogan and Fitzstephen still offered to lead on the 
atta&, Bruce and bU followers refused to risk their lives in 
a contest whose first beginnings gave so bad an omen of 
success. 

After a series of conflicts with the English in different 
parts of Munster, in which he was usttall v the victor, Donnell 
O'Brien died a natural deati^in 1194, ana with him the line 
of Irish kings of Limerick may be said to have terminated. 
In the following year we fiind the town in the possession of 
the English, and though it was again taken from them in 
1198, it was recovered shortly afterwards by the renowned 
William de Burgo, who formed a settlement, which from that 
period defied all the power of the Irish. 

This result was in a great measure owing to tho natural 
strength of position of the city itself; but it was not till years 
forwards that its strength was rendered such as it might 
be supposed was impregiud>le, by the «reetloo of the proud 


fortress, of the nuns of which our view will give a tolerable 
idea. 'This castle, and the bridge, which has been recently 
rebuilt, were erected by King J^m in 1210 ; ftnd though the 
former has since that perioabeen the scene of many a na- 
tional conflict, its ruins still display a proud magnifleenot, 
and are not an unworthy feature of the scenery on the baiJu 
of that mighty river which has so often witneeaed its trials 
and contributed to its defence. F. 


EDITORIAL SQUABBLES. 
TmcHX are not many things we like better than a row, a 



:h thej abuse eacn otner — so amusmg 
passing wisdom and knowledge with which they contradict, 
and in the easy confident superiority with which they demo- 
lish each other's assertions and positions. The most pleasant 
feature perhaps in the whole, however — and it is one that 
pervades all the manifestoes of their Hirh Blightinesses— la 
the obvious conviction of each that he is aemoluhing, annihi- 
lating his antagonist ; while you, the cool, dispassionate, and 
unconcerned reader, feel perfectly satisfied (and here lies Uie 
fun of the thing) that this said antagonist, so far from beittg 
demolished or annihilated, will become only more vigorous and 
rampant for the castigation infiicted on him. 

Another amusing enough feature of editorial oontroversias 
is the infaUibillty of these worthy gentlemen. An editor la 
never wrong ; it is invariably his '* contemporary,'* who has 
misunderstood or misrepresented him, either through igno- 
rance or wilfulness. He did not say that — what he did say 
was this ; and if his contemporary had read his artiole witn 
ordinary attention, he would have found it so. * 

The editorial war being carried on in different styles accord- 
ing to circumstances and the tempers of tho belUgerentt, 
the hostile articles assume various characters, amongst whidi 
are what may be called the Demolisher or Smaslier, the 
Contradictor (calm and confident), the Abuser, and tba Ba- 
joinder and Settler (with cool and easy accompaniments). Of 
these various styles we happen to have at this moment 
some pretty tolerable speoimens before ns, two or three of 
which we shall select for the edification of our readers. The 
first is from *' The Meridian Sun," and b of the desoriptioa 
which we would call 

THE DBHOLISBOBB. 

Our contemporary '* The Northern Lmninarf,*' as that con- 
centration of dullness and opacity has the effrontery to call 
itself, is, we see, at his old tncks again. In the presant oaio 
he is amusing himself with nibbling and cavilling at our a4^- 
count of the great public political dinner given bv the inha- 
bitants of our good tov^n to our independent member, Josiah 
Priggins of Parsley-green, Esq. Our veradons contemporary 
accuses us of having omitted all notloe of the hisses witn 
which, he says, some portions of Mr Priggins's speech were 
received. He further charges us with passing over in silence 
certain " disgracefiil disturbances" by which, kg asserts, 
the evening was marked, and concludes by stigmatizing the 
meeting as one of the lowest in character, and most unnuy in 
conduct, that ever brought odium on a respectable community. 

>(ow, can our readers guess the secret of all this spleen on 
the part of" The Northern Luminary," of which, by the way, 
a certainprominent feature of that gentleman's face is no bad 
type ? We will tell them : he was not invited to the dinner I 
And, more, let us tell Atm, had he presented himself, he would 
not have been admitted I 

Here, then, is the whole secret of the affair, and having 
mentioned it, we have explained all, and need not say that 
the ** hisses" and *' disgraceftd disturbances" are gratoitous 
inventions of the enemy — in other words, downiiglit fkbvl- 
cations. 

We had the honour of being at the dinner in question, and 
sat the whole eveninc^ at Mr Priggins's left hand, and, thus si- 
tuated, if there had been hissing, we certainly must have 
heard it. But there was none. Not a single hus ; and for 
the truth of this assertion we unhesitatingly pledge our word 
of honour. So far from any part or parts or Mr Priggins's 
speech being hissed, every sentiment, almost every word that 
gentleman uttered, was hailed with unanimous and unbounded 
applause. In fact, we never heard a speech that gave such 
general satisfaction. As to the ** disgraceful distnrbanoeSf*' 
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these we leave to the party of which the Northern Luminary 
is the aTowed supporter. 

Has he forgotten the scene that occurred at the last public- 
dinner of his mends at the Hog and Pigs Tavern ? He may, 
but we have not. 

This statement, of course, rouses the utmost wrath of the 
editor of the " Northern Luminary," who to the Demolisher 
of his contemporary replies with a red-hot 

ABUSER. 

It is (says the editor of " The Northern Luminary'*) the na- 
ture of the serpent to sting, of the cur to bite, and of the editor 
of the Meridian Sun, save Uie mark! — ^the farthing candle — to 
fabricate falsehoods. This low scurrilous scribbler, this vile 
reptile, who leaves his slimy track on every subject over 
which he crawls, is again spitting his venom at us, and the 
friends of social order. But we will put our heel on Uie loath- 
some toad, and crush hun as we would the disgusting little 
animal which he so much i^embles. We were not invited to 
Mr Priggins's dinner ! We were, thou prince of liars I We 
were invited to the dinner, but we treated the invitation with 
the contempt it deserved. We knew that you, the editor of 
the Farthing Candle, were to be there — (when did you refuse a 
dinner, pray ?) — and on this account we declined the invitation. 
We would not be seen sitting in the company of a man so ut- 
terly devoid of the feelings and principles of a gentleman, as 
the person alluded to is well known to be ; and this, we re- 
peat, was the reason why we did not honour the dinner in 
question with our presence. 

That Prig;gins was hissed, and that the evening was marked 
by a most disgraceful disturbance, we have most respectable 
and most undoubted authority for repeating, and we repeat it 
accordingly. The efi&ontery is indeed monstrous and un- 
blushing that would deny facts so notorious. Let the das- 
tardly editor of the Farthing Candle again deny these facts 
i/he dare. 

Our next specimen is from " The Patagonian," a paper of 
gigantic dimensions. It is 

THE CONTRADICTOR 

(with calm and confident accompaniments). 

Our contemporaray " The Watch Tower" is grossly mis- 
taken when he asserts that Ministers were outvoted on the 
question of the potato monopoly. They were not outvoted. 
They merely abandoned the measure, as we foresaw they 
would do from the first, and as we from the first advised them 
to do. Our contemporary is equally wrong in ascribing to a 
certain political party an undue influenoe in the affairs of this 
oity. Tre know for certain that the party alluded to have no 
eudi influence. The idea is absurd. 

Pray what can ** The Watch Tower" mean by saving that the 
balance of power would not be in the least disturbed bv Rus- 
sia's taking possession of Timbuctoo. Absurd ! The ba- 
lance of power woM be disturbed, and very seriously too^y 
such a prooeeding. By gaining possession of Timbuctoo, 
Russia would gain possession of Africa ; and by gaining pos- 
session of Africa, Russia would gain possession of Cape Coast 
Castle, the coast of Guinea, and the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
bv gaiidnff the Cape of Good Hope, she would deprive us of 
the £ast fiidies. And, pray, where would we be tnen ? We 
put the Question to our contemporary with solemn earnest- 
ness, ana with cihn composure wait for his reply. 

Really, our friend '* Tne Watch Tower*' is but a so-so hand 
at politics. He positively should be more cautious how he 
speaks of matters with wnich he is unacquainted. The con- 
sequence of an opposite conduct is a series of the most ridicu- 
lous blunders. 

" The Watch Tower" is not to be contradicted and brow- 
beat in tbb way with impunity. He gives in return 

A RBJOINDBB (with cool and easy settler). 

In x^ly to certain captious remarks that appeared in yes- 
terday's Patagonian on our leading article of the Idth instant, 
we b^ to say, for the information of the editor of that paper, 
that we did not say that Ministers were outvoted on tne po- 
tato question, what we did say was, that Ministers would 
have been outvoted on that question had Uiey brought it to 
issue. Strange that our contemporary will not read us aright. 

Again, in ascribing i^ certain influence to a certain party, 


we guarded our expressions by the word *' conditionally," 
which, however, our oontemporary, with his usual candour, 
has chosen to overlook, and thus entirely altered our meaning. 
Our oontemporary concludes his tirade by asking us what we 
mean b^ saying *' tnat the balance of power would not be in the 
least disturbed by Russia's taking possession of Timbuctoo.'* 
Now, what will our readers think when we tell them tliat we 
made no suoh assertion? What we said was, that the balance 
of power would not be disturbed by Russia's occa^ppnp Tim- 
buctoo, not possessing it, which difference of expression makes, 
we ap^ehend, a material difference in meaning. We sup- 
posed Russia occupying Timbuctoo as a fnend, not possess, 
mg it as an enemy ; and in this view of the ease we repeat 
that the balance of power would in no ways be affected. We 
grant our contemporary *s oondusions, but deny ins premises. 
With regard to our contemporary's sneer at our politicsl 
knowledge, we would reply b)r calling his attention to nis own 
blundering articles — (see his incomprehensible article on the 
corn-laws, his interminable article on the poor-rates, his un- 
intelligible article on free trade and the Kamschatkaloan, &c. 
&c. &c. The editor of the Patagonian maj rest assured ihst 
he has much to learn in the science of politics, and much, too, 
that we could teach him, although it is no business of ours to 
enlighten his ignorance. C. 


SLIGHTED LOVE, 

FROM THE 8PANI8B, DT M. 

"—And thU la poor Antelmo'i grave ! 

Ah, Juan ! say of what he died — 
For he wai young, was young and brave, 

Yet gentle a« the cooing dove."—- 
** He died, alai !"— and Juan sighed,— 

» He died, he died qf sligkted love." 

'* —Poor youth !— And, Juan !— spake he aught 
Of what he felt, before he died ? '— 

'* — He said that all his pains were nought 
Save one— of wliich he would not speak*- 
Alas t we had not far to seek 

For that ;— it was the one dark thought 
Wherewith in vain his spirit strove— 
•* He died, he died qfsUgkied Iom." 

** —And when Death hovered nearer still. 

What said be of his moomftil ftte ?'* 
*' —That deatti was not so sharp an iU— 

That Life, o'erdarkened by Despair, 
Was bitterer fiu* than Death to bear ; 

That rest awaits us in the tomls 
Where Anguish sleeps with Love and Hate. 
Thus mudi he spake — and some were there 

Who wept aloud his early doom ; 
But others knelt in lUent prayer,— 
And when they said that such as he 

Were flowers that God took up to bloom 
In Heaven, he smiled so thankftilly ! 

And raised his (ailing eyes above— 
He died, he died qf slighted love,' 

"—And— Shepherd !— when the heavenly 
Was flsd^eiing in its lamp of day. 

Befbre the glassy eye grew dark. 

What said he more? or said be av^ht ?*'— 

•' — But tliia— « The pilgrim goes his way :~ 

Farewdl the beauty of the moon ! 

FkreweU the glory of the noon ! 

The home of t«st my heart hath sou^ 
80 long in vain will soon be mine — 

Soon will that heart, all quelled and cold. 
Lie low aneath the trodden mouU^ 

Which brings it Peace,— a weieomi 
Tet Love, ah. Love b still divine. 

And sordy Goodness never dies !*— 

He aaid no more— we closed his eyea- 
We laid him in the grassy grove- 
He died, he died qftlighied lover 
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R008HKULUM, OR THE WI8E SIMPLETON, 
A LEGEND OF GLABE. 

BT J. O. X'TSAGUE. 

CoKNST NxTLAN, OUT Tillage sefaoolnuLster, when any ones^ 
tlon of arithmetio may be proposed to him wbidi he is in 
no bamoar to answer, and woold rather torn off by a joke, 
has been frequently known to reply to it by asking another 
question, like this : — 

" Now, boys, ye*re striying to puzsle me ; and 1*11 engage 
none of ye can answer something that 111 ask ye, now." 

" What b it, Comey ? Let's hear it !" 

** How many grains of oatenmale are contained in olie giren 
square foot of stirabout ?*' 

This is, in ite turn, a poser ; but probably the number of 
sdiemes, tricks, and contrivances, in an Irish cranium, might 
be found as hard to be enumerated as the grains of meal 
in the aforesaid foot of stirabout I 

Thus, while around the blazine turf fire, on a winter's 
erening, the stoi7, the pine, and the joke, take their rounds 
by turn, yon will invananly discover that that tale always 
gains a double share of applause which may contain a rela- 
tion of some clever suecessfol scheme or trick, or the " sayings 
and doings*' of some remarkably clever fellow, albeit perhaps 
a great rogue ; in fact, such stories as these are suited to the 
conceptions anid tastes of a shrewd and ready-witted people. 

But without tirinff my reader with any more " shanachus,** 
for so we term " palaver'* in Clare, let me endeavour to pre- 
sent him with one of these very stories, which, if it boasteth 
not of much interest, mav perhaps amu^e him by its originality. 
Honour to that man, whomsoever he may be, who first res- 
cued these curious legends from oblirion, and found in our 
Irish Penny Journal an excellent repository for their safer 
preservation I 

The reader must not be surprised if my story contains a 
slight dash of the marvellous, probably bordming on the hy- 
perbolical ; but this, which I verily believe is but a kind of 
ornament, something superadded by the genius of the narra- 
tors, as it has descendeo, nmst be taken as it is meant, and 
will in most instances be found capable of tran^ation^ as it 
were, into language easily and naturally to be explained. 

A very long time ago, then, somewhere in die western part 
of the province of Mnnster, lived, in a small and wretched 
cabin, a poor widow, named Moireen Mera. She had three 
sons, two of whom were fine young men ; but ttie third — and 
of him we shall soon hear a good deal — though strong and 
active, was of a lazy disposition, which resulted, as his mother 
at least always thought, not so much frouK any fault of his 
own, as from nis natural foolishness of character ; in fact, she 
really considered him as of that class called in Ireland ** na- 
turals." But before we say anytiiing of the third son, let us 
trace the histories of his two elder broUiers. 

Now, the first, whose name was Mihal More, or Afichael 
Biff Fellow, either that he considered the small spot of land 
which his mother held quite unable to support the family, or 
was actuated by some desire to improve nis condition away 
from homo, never let his mother rest one moment until she 
had consented to his starting, in order that he might, as he 
said, should he fall in with a good master, return, and per- 
haps make her comfortable for the remainder of her days. 

'To this plan, after much hesitation, Moireen Mera at 
length agreed, and the day was fixed by Mihal for starting. 
" And, mother," said he, " though you have but little left, and 
it is wrong to deprive vou of it, if you would but bake me 
a fine cake of wheaten bread, and if you could but spare me 
one of the hens — ah I that would be too much to ask ! — against 
the long road ; could vou, mother ?" 

'* Why not, Michael ? I could never refuse you any thing ; 
and you will want the cake and the hen badly enough. And, 
Mihal, a vick asthore I if yon should ever meet one of the good 
people, or any thing you may think ia*nt right, pass it by, and 
say not a word." 

It was evenine when he began his expedition, nor did he 
atop on the road till daylight returned, when he found him- 
selt in the centre of a wood, and very faint and hungry. 
Seeing a convenient-looking rock near a place where he 
thought it most probable he should find water, he seated him- 
self, with the intention of satisfying his hunger and tldrst. 

He had not been many moments engaged in eating some of 
his bread, and bad just commenced an attack on the hen, by 
taking off one of her irings, when there came up to him a 

poor grejhomidy wiiich locund the very picture of starvation. 


Greyhounds are proverbially thin, but this was thinner than 
the thinnest, and, it was easy to see, had doubtlessly left at 
home a numerous young famuy. 

Mihal More was so very intent on eating that he heeded 
not the imploring look of the poor ffreyhound, and it was not 
till, wondeml to say, she addrasea hun in intelligible Irish, 
that he deigned to notice her. But when the first word came 
fi:om her mouth, he was sure she must be one of those against 
any communication with whom his mother had so empbati- 
cauy warned him, and accordingly determined to apply her 
maxim strictly to the occurrence. 

** Ton are a traveller, I see,"^ said the ffreyhound, " and 
were doubtless weary and fainting with hunger when you 
took your seat here. I am the mother of a numerous and 
helpless family, who are even now clamorous for subsistence; 
this I am unable to afford them, unless I am myself supported. 
You have now the means. Afford it to me, then, if only in the 
shiq>e of a few of the hen's small bones ; I will be for ever 
grateful, and may perhaps be the means of serving you in 
turn when you may most want and least expect it." 

But Mihsl continued sedulously picking the bones, and 
when he had finished, he put them all bade into his wallet, 
still resolving to have nothmg whatever >to do with this fairy, 
represented, as he imagined, by the greyhound. 

" Well r* said she, piteously, " since you give me nothing, 
follow me. You are perhaps in search of service ; my mas- 
ter, who knows not my faculty of speech, lives near: he 
may assist you. And see,*' continuea she, as he followed, 
" behold that well. Had you relieved me, it was in my power 
to have changed its contents, which are of blood, to the finest 
virgin honey ; but the honey is beneath the blood, neither can 
it now be chaneed 1 However, try your fortune, and if you 
are a reasonably sensible fellow, I may yet relent, and be 
reconciled to you." 

]MQhal still answered not a word, but followed the greyhound, 
untU she came to the gate of a comfortable farmer's resi- 
dence. She entered the door, and Mihal saw her occupy her 
place at the side of the fire, and that she was quickly be- 
sieged by a number of clamorous postulants, whose wants 
she seemed but poorly adequate to supply. 

At a glance he percayed that the house contained a master 
and a mistress ; bi)t an old lady in the chimney comer, hav- 
ing hy her a pair of crutches, made him quail, by the sinister 
expression of her countenance. Still, nothing daunted, he 
asked the master of the house at once for employment. 

** Plenty of employment have I, friend, ead good wages," 
answered he, *' but I am a man of a thousand : and I may also 
say, not one man of a thousand will stop with me in this 
house." 

** And may I ask the reason of this, sir ?" said ftfihal, 
taking off his hat respectfully. 

" I will answer you unmediatel^ ; but first follow me into 
my earden. There," said he, pomting to a heap of bones 
which lay bleaching on the ground, ** they are the bones of 
those unu>rtunate persons who have followed in my service ; 
if^ow, therefore, you should so wish, you have my fiiU per- 
mission to depart unhurt : if you will brave them, hear now 
the terms on which I must be served." 

" Sir," answered Mihal, ** you surprise me. I have tra- 
velled far, have no money, ndther any more to eat ; say, 
therefore, your terms ; and if I can at aU reconcile myself to 
them, I am prepared to stop here." 

'* You must understand, then," said the farmer. " that I 
hold my lands by a very unusual tenure. This is not my 
fault. However, you will find me an indulgent master to gou, 
at all events ; for, in fact, you may chance to be my master 
as much as I yours, or perhaps more; for thete are the 
terms :-~ 

" If /, at any time, first find fault with any one thing gou 
may say or do, gou are to be solemnly bound to take this 
(pointing to an immense and sharp axe), and forthwith, 
without a word, strike me till /shall be dead : but should yoa, 
at any one time, first find fault with one of mg words or 
actions, /must be equally bound to do the very same dreadful 
thing to yourself. Blame me not, therefore, should gou find 
fault with me, for it will be mv destiny, nay, my duty, to do 
as I have described ; and, on the contrary, if it happen other- 
wise, I must be ready to submit to my fate. Con^^ider, and 
n^ly.** 

'* O, my master !"said Mihal More, "I have but the alter- 
native of starvation; I am in a 8traiu;e1y wild country, 
without a friend. I must die, if I proceed »od nothing more 
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dr«adfiil than death can happen to me here. 1 therefore 
throw mjself on your eompassion, and agree to yonr terms." 
They then returned to the hou«e» and Mihal felt somewhat 
r^reslied, even by the smell alone of the savoury viands which 
th^ mistress was then preparing for the afternoon's repast i 
the greyhound, too, cast oeeasionaUy wistfU glances towards 
the operatlbns going forward* 

At lengfh the dinner hour being all but arriyed, the old 
lady in the chimney-06mer then opened her lips for the first 
time since Mihal had come in, and expressed a wish to go out 
and take a walk ; '* for," said she, ** I have not been out for 
some weeks, ever since our last servant left us. What is your 
name, my man ?" So he told her. *' Come out, then,'* said 
she, " Mihal, and assist me about the garden, for I am com* 
pletely cramped." 

Mihal muttered a few words about dinner, hunger, and so 
on, but was interrupted by the farmer, who said, *' Mihal, 
you mu8t attend my mother ; she has sometimes strange fan- 
cies. Besides, remember our agreement. Do you JiM fault 
with me f* 

** O, by no means, sir," said Mihal, IHghtened ; *' I must do 
my business, I suppose." 

The dinner was actually laid out on the plates to every one 
when Mihal and the old lady walked out. No sooner haa they 
done so, than the greyhound, before she could be prevented, 
pounced on his dinner, and devoured it in a moment t 

The old lady thought proper to walk fbr some hours in the 
garden ; and now was Mihal very hungry, for he had tasted 
nothing sinoe he had finished the hen early that morning } he 
almost began to wish that he had relieved the greyhound. 

When wey came hi at last, the supper was being prepared. 
Mihal was now quite certain that his wants would Be attended 
to ; but how woefully was he doomed to be disappointed t 
For, no sooner had they entered the house than the ac« 
cursed old lady seised a large cake of wheaten bread, which 
was baking on the embers, and, hastily spreading on it a coat 
of butter, directed Mihal to attend her again into the garden 1 
He could say nothing, fbr his master's eyes were on him. He 
was completely bewudered. In despair he went with the old 
lady, and as it was a lovely moonlight night, she stopped out 
an unusual time, and it was very late when they came in. 

Mihad stretched himself, auite fainting, on the bed, but 
slept not a wink. How I wisn, now, thought he, that I had 
given the greyhound not only the small bones, but even half 
my hen 1 

The next morning the family early assembled forbreakfkst, 
and again were the cakes put down to bake over the glow- 
ing fire. Affuin did the old lady seize one, and command 
Mihal into the garden ! 

He was now completely exhausted; and, determining to 
expostulate with his master when he came in, went up tonim, 
craving some food. 

" No," said the farmer ; '* we never eat except at stated 
times, and my mother keeps the keys." 

*' Ah, sir, have pity on me !'* answered Mihal; ** how can I 
«xist, or do your business ?" 

** And can you bhme me f " said the master. 
Mihal, now quite losing sight of tlie agreement, and con- 
fused by the question, put in so treacherous a manner, an- 
swered, " that of course he could not but blame any per- 
son who would permit such infamous conduct." 

Here was the signal. Mihal, in his enfeebled state, was no 
match for the sturdy fkrmerj in a moment his head was 
rolling on the floor bv a vigorous stroke of the fatal axe, 
while grins of satisfiAction might be seen playing on the coun- 
tenances both of the old lady, and her greyhouM. ! 

The feelings of the poor widow may be imagined, when no 
tidings ever reached tier of her Mihal More. But, on the 
expiration of a year, the second son, Pauthrlck Dhuv, or 
Patrick Black Fellow, eo called ft*om his dark complexion, 
also prevailed on his mother to let him go In search of his 
brothier, and of employment. 

But why should I describe again the horrid scene? Let 
me satisfy you by merely saying'that precisely the same oc- 
currences also happened to poor Pautnrick IJhuv, and that 
his bones were added to those of his brother, and of the other 
victims behind the farmer's garden I 

But when, in the course of another year, neither Mihal nor 
Pauthrlck appeared, the widow's grief was unbounded. How 
was she, then, astonished, when " the fool," as he was yet 
always called, although his real name was Rooshkulum, 
aotoilly T«limt«€4P*ed to do the flame! Kothing «o«ld stop 


him : go he would. 8o the cake was baked, the hen' was 
killed and roasted, and Rooshkulum, " the foul," sot out oil 
his expedition. And Mere, at the rock in the wood, was 
that very same greyhound ; and as soon as she had looked 
him in the face, he siUd, ** Why, poor thing 1 1 have here what 
I cannot eat, and you seem badly to need it ; here are these 
bones and some of this cake." 

It was then the greyhound addressed him. " Come with 
me," said she ; " lo ! here is the well, of which yotcr ttao bro* 
thtrt could not drink : behold ! here is the honey on the top, 
dear and pure, but the blood is far beneath 1" 

When " the fool " had satisfied himself at this well, he foU 
lowed the greyhound to the farmer's house. It may be barely 
possible that by the road he received from her some excellent 
advice. 

The conversation that ensued when Rooshkulum arrived 
at the farmer's, and offered himself for his servant, was much 
of the same nature as I have before detailed while relating 
the former part of my story. '* But," said Rooshkulum the 
fool, " 1 will not bind myself to these terms for ever ; I might 
get tired of you, or you of me ; so, if you please, I will agree 
to stop with you for certain till we both hear the cuckoo cry 
when we are together." 

To this they agreed, and went into the house. Hovrever, 
Just before they stepped in, the farmer asked Rooshkulum his 
name. 

" Why," said he, '* mine is a very curious name : it is so 
curious a name, indeed, that you would never learn it ; and 
where is the occasion of breaking your jaws every minute 
trying to call me * Pondracaleuthashochun,' which is mv real 
name, when you may as well call me always ' the Boy ? " 

** Well 1 that will do," answered the master. 

The dinner was now prepared, and laid out on the plates, 
and the old tricks about to be played. Rooshkulum, as with 
the others, could not find fault, for, fbol as he was, he knew 
the consequences. As he went out with the old lady, she too 
inquired his name. 

" Why, really, " said he to her, *' mine is a name that no 
one, I venture to say, was ever called before. All my bro- 
thers and sisters died, and mv father and pother thought that 
perhaps an unusual queer kindipf name might have luck, so they 
called me * Mehane.* " 

And, reader, if thou understandest not our vernacular, 
know that " Mehane" signifies in English " mvself." 

They spent some hours, as usual, in the garden, and Roosh- 
kulum returned tired and exhausted. But when he expected 
to get his supper, and when she again brought him out, and 
ate the fine hot buttered cake before his very eyes, It was 
more than flesh and blood could stand. However, he pre- 
tended not to mind it in the least, but was very civil to the 
old lady, amusing her b v his silly stories. " And now, ma'am, " 
said he, " let's walk a little way down this sunny bank before 
we go in." 

Certain it was that the sun did happen to shine on the 
bank at that very time, but it was to wnat were groteing on 
it that he wished to direct her close attention ; for when he 
came to a certain place where there was a cavity filled by a 
rank growth of nettles, thistles, and thorns, he gave his charge 
sueh a shove as sent her sprawling and kicking in the mi£t 
of them, uttering wild shrieks, for the pain was great. 

But Rooshkulum had no notion of helping her out, and 
ran into the house, which was some distance away, desiring 
the farmer to run, for that his mother would walk Uiere, and 
had fallen into a hole, from which he could not get her out. 
And then the farmer ran, and cried, ** O, mother, where are 
you ? what has happened ?'* 

*' Alas, my son I here I am down in this hole I Help me 
out I I am ruined, disfigured for life !" 

" And who is it," said the farmer, *■ that has dared to serve 
yott thus ?" 

<*0," said she, **it was Mehane! Mehane a tail Me- 
hane /" (Myself has ruined myself 1) 

'* Who ?" said the fkrmer, as he helped her out. 

**0, it was Mehane" answered she; ** Mehane a rril 
Mehane /" 

" Well, then," said the farmer, " I suppose it can't be helped, 
as it was yourself that did it. So here, * Boy I' take her on 
your hack, and carry her home ; it was but an accident V 

So Rooshkulum carried her off and put her to bed, she all 
the time crying out, " Ah 1 but it was Myself thnt ruined My- 
self 1" till her son thought her half cracked. She was qtnte 
unable to rise next morning $ so RoosUtnlmn ** the fbol" made 


an exaellent and hearty breakfast, which he took oare also to 
share with the g^rhound. 

But then th« old lady called her son to her bedside, and ex- 
plained how that it was ** the Boy" who had done the mis- 
chief, "and [ command you,*' said she, '* to get rid of him, and 
for that purpose desire him at once to go and make * eoisseh na 
cuiasheh oa guiraoh' (the road of the sheeps' feet), that yon 
bare long hwn intending to do, and then to send hua with the 
ilook over the road to Uie land of the giant; we shall then 
never see him more ; and it is better to lose even a flock of 
sheep than have him longer here, now that he hat discovered 
our trick." 

The farmer called Rooshkulttra to him, and taxed him with 
what he had done to his mother. 

** And," said Rooshknlum, ** eouldyou hUmemet" 

** Why, no," answered the farmer, remembering hi$ part of 
the agreement, ** / doM*t biame ycu^ bnt you must never do it 
any more. And now you must take these (pointing to the 
sheep), and because the bog is soft on the road to the 'land of 
the giant,' yon must make * the road of the sheeps' feet' for 
them to go over, and come back when they are fat, and the 
giant wifi support you while you are there. Do you blams 
me'for that r 

** No,** said Rooshkulom, driving away the sheep. 

But, eontrarv to all their expectations, in an hour's time in 
marched Rooehkolum, ooverMl with bog dirt and blood. 
*' O !" said he, ** I have bad hard work sinoe, and made a 
good deal of die road of the sheeps' legs ; but, indeed, there 
are not half enough legs after all, and you must give me more 
]e{;;8, if you would wish the road made firm." 

" And, vou rascal, do yoa tell me yon have out off the legs 
of all my one sheep ?" 

** Every one, sir ; did yoa not desire me? Do you blame fMf" 

•« O dear no 1 by no means I Only take care, and don't do 
it any more." 

They went on tolerably for a few days, for they were afraid 
of Rooshkulum, and let him alone, till one moming the farmer 
told him he was going to a wedding that night, and that he 
Blight go with him. 

** Well," said Rooskkolnm, *" what is a wedding ? what will 
they do there ?" 

" Whv," answered the fanner, " a wedding is a fine place, 
where there is a good supper, and two people are joined 
together as man and wife.' 

" O, is that It ? I shoold like mnch to see what they'll do." 

** Well, then, yon muet premise me to do what I'll tell yon 
with the horses when we are geuu;." 

«* Why, what shaU I do ?" 

** O, only when we are goinc, dom't take your eyes from the 
k^nee till we get there ; taen nave your two eyee on my pUkle, 
and on sy« on every othfor person's plate ; and then youll see 
what they'll do." 

Rooshkulum said nothing. They went to the wedding ; but 
when the^ sat down to supper, <dl were surprised to find a 
round thmg en their plates* covered with blood, and not 
looking very tempting. But the Cwmer eooa gueesed tke sad 
truth, and oalling Rooshkulum aside, he etanily asked him 
what he had done. 

'* Con yem Uame me f " answered the proveking Rooshko* 
lum ; ** did you not desire me not to take the eyes from the 
horses tiU I got here, tmd to pot them en the plates, sad two 
on yoor own plate, and that I would see what they would do 

*' 0,<2o9i'e isie^'M JbUmie you" said the fiurmer ; '' bat I 
aaeaat yeur own eyes ali the time ; and, mind me, dem*t do it 
anymore /" 

They were all by this time heartily siek ef Booshknlam, 
eepeeially the old udy, who had never left her bed ; and one 
aaoming* feeling something better, she nailed the fiyrmer to 
bar bedside, and addresswi him thus:-^" You know, my 
eon, that your agreement with that raseal will terminate when 
^ou both skail bear the eoekoo. Kow, in my yontk I eonid 
imitatio the enekoo so well that I hoiive had them flying round 
aae. Put me up, tkerefere, in the big faoUy bosh ; take him 
nlong with yon to est a tree near ; I will thenory * onekoo 1' 
' cuckoo I' and the afreemeot will be broken 1" said she, 
chuckling to herselfl 

This seemed a caaital idea ; so the farmer lifUd his mother 
cmt of bed, and put her up into the hoU^ bosh, calling Roosh- 
Imlum to bring the big axe. for that he intended to fell a tree. 
Boosbktdum did as he was desired, and commenced cutting 
down a certain tree, which the farmer pointed out And not 
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long had he been thns engaged when the old lady in the holly 
bush cried out '* cockoo 1" *' cuckeo 1" ** Hah I what's that ?^' 
said the farmer ; ** that sounds like the cuckoo !" 

** 0, that cannot be," said Rooshkulum, ** tw this is 
winter I" 

But now the oodieo was heard, beyond a doubt. 

«* Well," said Rooshkulum, •' before I've done" with you, 
111 go and see this cuckoo." ^ 

** Why, yon stupid fool 1" said the farmer, '* no man ever 
saw the cuckoo." 

'* Never mind 1" said Rooshkulum, '*it can be no harm to 
look. Wouldn't you think, now, that the cuokoo was speaking 
out of the holly bush?" 

** O, not at all I— perhaps she is five miles away. Come 
away at once and give up your place. Did not we both hear 
her?" 

*'6top!" said Rooshkulum; *'stay back I den*t make a 
noise I There 1 did not you see something moving ? Ay ! 
THAT must be the cnckoo !" 

So saying, he hurled the axe up into the holly bush with 
his whole force, outting away the branches, scattering the 
leaves snd berries, and with one blow severing the head iVom 
the shoulders of the farmer's mother 1 

**0 I" said the farmer, " my poor old mother! O! what 
have yon done, you villain! Ton have murdered mv mother t" 

" And," said Rooshkulum (seemingly surprised;, ** / tup- 
po$e you BLAKE me for thii, do vou? 

And noto was the farmer taken by surprise, and in the 
heat of his passion answered, ** How dare you, you black- 
hearted villain, ask me such a question ? Of course I do I 
Have you not murdered my mother ? Alas ! my poor old mo- 
th/Br» 

** O, rery well !" said Rooshkulum, as the farmer conti- 
nued looking at his mother, and lamenting, *' perhaps you also 
remember our own little agreement. I have but too good 
reason to think that you and vour accursed old mother, by 
your schemes, caused the deatn of my two fine brothers. But 
now for the fulfilment of my share of the bsreatn 1" 

In a moment the axe descended on his hesd ; and Rooshku- 
lum, the wise simpieton, having now got rid of his enemies, 
took possession of all the farmer's pronerty, returned home 
for his mother, and lived free firom care or further sorrow for 
the remainder of his happy life ; but he never forgot the ser- 
vices of the greyhound, and never allowed her to want. 

And here let us conclude our legend, by observinjg, by 
way of moral, '* Be ever charitable to the distressed, ^vhether 
of the brute or human kind, for tou know not but that they 
also may belong to the ranks of * tke good people !* " 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
That agrieultnral improvement is extending with rery rapid 
strides in many parts of Ireland, is erident to all who have 
had an opportunity of obserring the country ; the best proof 
of which IS, perhaps, tiiat our agrieoltoral esnorts have been 
greatly increased for some years past, whilst curing the same 
period the population has been augmented to a degree unpre- 
eedented in anv of the old oountries oi the world. That our 
exportmg food to suoh an extent is a proof of the wealth or 
happiness of those who prodnoe it, may well admit of doubt, 
othmrise the miserable serft of Russia, Poland, and other 
eom*growinr countries, would be entitled to rank higher in 
the s^le of nsppiness than the English fkmiers, who are not 
ableto raise someientfoedfor theirown country I But notwith- 
standing the pleasing proofs of improvements in farming 
wUeh meet the eye of the tourist in various parts of the coun- 
try, and particulariy in the north, he will in too many places 
find it dimeult to imagine anything worse either in the rarms, 
the habitations, the cattle, or the implements, even should he 
extend the retrospect to a period ever so remote. 

Agricultural schools, with even a single acre of land attached, 
and worked by tlie elder bovs on a system of rotation adapted 
to the ground and to the district in which it happened to be 
sitaatea, would soon effect a wonderful refomation in the 
iiurming of the country. That such would be the happy result, 
is self-evident; and we are strengthened in our conviction by 
having witnessed in very many instances the good effect of 
the agricultural edaeation Imparted at Templemoyle, in the 
oounty of Londonderry. Entertaining these views, we need 
liardly say how much we were gratified by a visit to one of 
tktee schools a short time ttooe, situated in a remote and se* 
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dud^ part of the county of Donegal. Here, on the estate of 
Bir Charles Styles, Bart., and under the direction of his effi- 
cient agent, Whose anxiety and exertions towards bettering 
the coaoition of the poor of this county are well known and 
appreciated, we found a small piece of ground being laid out 
into five divisions, as an example of the five-course rotation 
suited to that part of the country; in the school-room were 
suspended tables, exhibiting at one view, plam, practical in- 
structions as to the season for peHforming tiie different work 
on the farm ; the quantity and best kind of seeds to be sown ; 
and, in one word, the modus operandi, iuscording to the most 
improved practice ; and the proficiency of many of the boys, 
not only in agriculture, but m levelling and surveying, was 
most creditable. We cannot, perhaps, better second the 
exertions of Captain Kennedy and other philanthropists en- 
gaged in the regeneration of their country, than by oringing 
under the notice of the public an instance of the successfiu 
working of the system we have here advocated. 

The undrained fenceless farm, wiUi its many-angled small 
fields and crooked ridp^es, exhausted to the last dec^ree by 
successive corn crops, is still but too general ; and the habi- 
tations, notwithfitandiing the marked improvement in their 
appearance in many places, in many others accord but too 
faithfully with the melancholy picture that has been drawn of 
them by so many observers — " walls decayed, roofs bent and 
sunken, thatch tattered, no windows, no chimneys ; the turf- 
smoke rolling slowly from the doors, or seeking its way 
through the chinks and crevices innumerable with which these 
hovels abound. The appearance of the inmates corresponds 
with that of the miserable tenements — ^ill clad, squalid, hac^- 
gard, listless and idle, in every countenance discontent strongly 
marked, and in some an expression akin to despair." Such is the 
description given bv Mr Weldin his Statistical Survey of Ros- 
common, taken in i631 . One epithet in that accurate descrip- 
tion, rec^uires to be qualified to those who have not seen the 
interestmg and hi|^hly valuable work from which it b taken. 
The poor of Elphm were " idle," not of choice, but because 
the employment which offered itself in the wastes and sites 
for manufaotories with which he describes the country to 
abound, were not rendered available ; and throughout the 
country, wherever idleness and its concomitant misery are ob- 
servable, there also it will be found that these evils are trace- 
able to a want of sympathy and exertion on the part of the 
owners of the^ soil; for abundantly remunerating employ- 
ment abounds in every part of the country. We cannot re- 
sist, even at the risk of extending jthis paper beyond the limits 
which we had at first proposed to ourselves, the temptation 
to bnng -forward an instance of that industry which we have 
never seen wanting. when the inducement or even the possibi- 
lity of exercising it with effect was present, afforded too by 
these same **idU'* people of Elphin, as recorded in the same 
work. " Girls," observes Mr Weld, " amongst whom some 
were really pretty and delicate, and of an age and frame of 
body seemingly but ill-suited to the task, sought a precarious 
and hard<eamed livelihood in hawking turf about the town 
in cleaves, which they had carried on their backs from the 
bog, distant about two miles. The ordinary weight of one of these 
cleaves was three stones, or forty-two pounds, sometimes more. 
The price a»hed for two cleaves was only 3|d, but as demands 
of this kind ordinarily exceed the sellmg price, 1^ might 
probably be set down as the utmost price of a single cleave ; 
from this was to be deducted the price of the turf at the bog, 
the small surplus being all the gams for bearing this heavy 
burden, mostW up hill, and afterwards hawking it from house 
to house." The cattle in the demesnes of the gentry and on 
dair;^ farms have in like manner been greatly unproved 
within a few years, but amongst the small farmers the de- 
scription of stock is in many places bad in the extreme ; im- 
provement in this branch of economy cannot take place, 
however, except as the consequence of an improved system of 
farming. As a powerful means of extending a knowledge of 
improved husbandry, if properly exercised, we have regarded 
since their establishment the National Schools of Ireland. 

A cotemporary says, " The agriculture of Bavaria has ex- 
perienced a great improvement in consequence of the sys- 
tem of national education which has been adopted, and by 
the teaching of agriculture and gardening both by books and 
examples in the schools. One or the first consequences was an 
improved rotation of crops. Almost the whole of the details of 
Ufiicultural improvement m Bavaria have originated with M. 
Haszi an agricultural writer, and editor of an agricultural 
journal in Munich. The activity and patriotiQ benevolencd of 


this gentleman are beyond all praise. It was chiefly through his 
exertions that a piece of ground was added to every paxSchial 
school in Bavana, to be cultivated fay the scholars in their 
leisure hours, under the direction of the master. In these 
schools, Hazzi's Catechism of Gardening, of Agriculture, of 
Domestic Economy and Cookef^y, of Forest Culture, of 
Orchard Culture, and others, ail small duodedmo volumes 
with woodcuts, sold at about fourpence eadi, are taught to 
all the boys ; and those of Gardening, the Management of Silk 
Worms, and Domestic Eoonomy, to the girls. Since these 
schools have come into action, an entirely new generation of 
cultivators has arisen ; and the consequence is, that agricul- 
ture in Bavaria, and especially what may be called cottage 
agriculture and economy, is, as far as we are able to judge, 
carried to^i higher degree of perfection than it is any where 
else in the central states of Germany ; at all events, we can 
affirm that we never saw finer crops of drilled Swedish and 
common turnips, or finer surfaces of. young clover, than we 
observed along the road sides in October ana November 1826. 
The fences also were generally in perfect order, and a degree of 
neatness appeared about the cottages which is far from common 
either in France or Germany. These remarks are not the resplts 
of observations made, as is frequently the case, from the 
cabriolet of a public diligence, but from deliberate inspeetaoo. 
The result of the whole of the information procured, and of 
the observations made, is, that we think the inhabitants of Ba- 
varia promise soon to be, if they are not already, among the 
happiest people in Germany." M. 


Circassian Women. — We observed two women looking 
out of a balcony, and earnestly beckoning to us. We entered 
the house, and saw two Russian grenadiers, who by a mistake 
of their corporal had ti^ken their quarters here, and whose 
presence was the cause of the inquietude manifested by the 
two ladies, who, with ah old man, were the only inhabitants 
of the house. Whilst the soldiers were explaining these 
things to us, they appeared at the -top of tlie stairs, and again 
renewed their mvitation by violent gesticulations. On a 
nearer approach, we guessed by their age that they were 
mother and daughter. The former, who still preserved much 
of the freshness and beauty of youdi, wore very wide trou- 
sers, a short tunic, and a veil, which fell in gi^aceful folds on 
her back ; while round her neck she had some valtiable Jewels, 
though badly mounted. ' With respect to the daughter, who 
was scarcely fifteen years of age, she was so ■extraordinarily 
beautiful, that both my companion and myself remained awhile 
motionless, and struck with admiration. Never in my life 
have I seen a more perfect form. Her dress consisted of a 
short white tunic, almost transparent, fastened only at the 
throat by a clasp. . A veil, negligently, thrown over one 
shoulder, permitted part of her beautiful ebony tresses to be 
seen. Her trousers were of an extremely fine tissue, and her 
socks of the most delicate workmanship. The old man re. 
ceived us in a room adjoining the staircase; he was seated.' 
on the carpet, smoking a small pipe, accor^g to the custoitf|^ 
of the inhabitants of the Caucasus, who cultivate tobacco. 
He made repeated signs to us to sit down, that is to say, in 
the Asiatic manner — a posture extremely inconvenient* for 
those who like ourselves wore long and tight trousers, whilst 
the two beautiful women on their side earnestly seconded his 
request. We complied with it, though it was the first time 
that either of us made the essay. The ladies, having left the 
room for a moment, returned with a salver of dried fruits, 
and a beverage made with sugar and milk ; but I was so 
much engaged in admiring their personal attractions, that I 
paid but little attention to their presents. It appeared to me 
an inconcMvable caprice of nature to have produced such 
prodigies of perfection amidst such a rude and barbarous 
people, who value their women less than thdr stirmps. My 
companion, who like myself was obliged to accept of their 
refreshments, remarked to me, whilst the old man was con- 
versing with them, what celebrity a woman so transcendantly 
beautiful as the daughter was, would acquire in any of the 
capitals of Europe, had she but received the benefits of a 
smtable education. — New MontMy Magazine, 
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THE IRISH MIDWIFE, Part IIL—DANDT KEHO'S CHRISTEHINO. 


Tbs fallowing Snudaj moroing, Rom paid an eatrly lisit to 
ber paticDl, far, u it wu the daj ofjanng Duidj'a christen- 
iag, her presencfl ma considered indUpensible. There is, 
bttidaB, soniMhinK in the appearBDce and bearing of a midwife 
Dpon thoie occasions wfaich diffuses a spirit of buojancj and 
lif ht-heartedoess Dot onl; through the immediate family, bnt 
also tbroufh all who ms; happen to participate in the cere- 
mony, or partake of the good cheer. In many instances it is 
known iLat the tnj presence of a medical attendant oom- 
MnmicaUa aaob • tdieenal conSdenee to hi* patient, as. indepen- 
dently of any prescription, is felt to Im a manifeat relief. So 
ii it with the midwife ; with this difference, that aha eierdaea 
a greater and more comical latltnde of consolation than the 
doctor, ahhoBgh it must be admitted that the one generidly 
fklli woefolly short of that oonTcotional dress with which we 
0OT<r Aoditj of aprMdon. Ho donbt man; of ber jerj 


choicest stock jokes, to carry on the metaphor, 
' ' ' " ' 'to pass current out of the sp 

be tbia aa it may, they are to 
hnmorona in conception, that n 
-iide to feel offended, or fbe moroa 
lin its sonnieas, at their recital. Not that 
she is at all gross or nnwomanly in any thing aba may say, 
but there is nnarally in her apotheems a passing toiuih of 
fancy_a quidc bat terae v ivacity of inunnation, at onoe so 
fall of fno and aprightlineu, and that tmth whidi all know 
bnt few like to acknowledge, that we defy any one not irre- 
trieTably eona in aoma incorabla nriancnolT to retitt bar 
hnmoDr. The moment she was seen approaching the houie, 
erery one in it felt an immediate elevation of spints, with the 
exception of Mrs Keho herself, who knew that whererer 
BaHhadtlwarnwg«iMntoft]uUUof&r«,tJkere wh nr* 
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to be what the Irish call " full an* plinty*' — " lashins an* 
lavins!' — a fact which made her groan in spirit at the bare 
contemplation of such waste and extravagance. She was 
indeed a woman of a very nn-Irish heart — so sharp in her tem- 
per and so penurious in soul, that one would imagine her veins 
were filled with vinegar instead of blood. 

" Banaght Dheah in shoh" (the blessing of God be here), 
Rose exc]aimed on entering. 

** Banaght Dheah agus Murrctghuid** (the blessing of God 
and the Virgin on you), replied Corny, " an' you're welcome, 
Rose ahagur." 

" I know that, Corny. Well, how are we ? — how is my son ?" 

" Begarra, thrivin' like a pair o' throopers." 

" Thank God for it ! Hav'nt we a good right to be grate- 
ful to him any way ? An* is my litUe man to be christened 
to-day ?" 

** Indeed he is — the eossips will be here presently, an' so 
will her mother. But, Rose, dear, will you take the ordherin' 
of the aitin' an' drinkin' part of it ? — you're betther up to these 
things than we are, an so you ought, of coorse. JLet there 
be no want of any thing ; an* if there's an overplush, sorra 
may care ; there'll be poor mouths enough about the door for 
whatever's left. So, you see, keep never mindin* any hint she 
may give you — ^vou know she's a little o' the closest ; but no 
matther. Let there, as I said, be enough an* to spare." 

" Throth, there spoke your father's son, Corny : all the 
ould daceacy's not dead yet, any how. Well, I'll do my best. 
But she's not fit to be up, you*know, an' of cmrse can t dls- 
turb us." The expression of her eye could not be misunder- 
stood as she uttered this. ** I see," said Corny — " devil a 
betther, if you manage that, all's right.** 

** An* now I must go in, till X see how she an' my son's 
gottin' an : that's always my first start ; bckase you know, 
Corny, honey, tliat their health goes afore every thmg." 

Having thus undertaken the tiusk required of her, she passed' 
into thel>edroom of Mrs Keho, whom she found determined 
to be up, in order, as she said, to be at the head of her own 
table. 

*' Well, alanna, if you must, you must ; but in the name of 
goodness I wash my hands out of the business teetotally. 
I)shk, dsfak, dshk ! Oh, wurra 1 to think of a woman in your 
state risin' to sit at h^er own table I That I may never, ^ I'll 
see it, or be about the place at all. If you tak*e your life by 
your own wiliiUness, wny, God forgive you ; but it must'nt 
be while I'm here. But since you'ro bent on it, why, give me 
the child, an* afore I go, any how, I may as well dress it, 
poor thii:^ 1 The heavens pity it — my Uttle man — eh ?— 
where was it ? — cheep — ^that s it, a ducky ; stretch away. 
Aye stretohin* an' thrivin' an, my son I Oh, thin, wurra I Mrs 
Koho, but it's you that ought to ax God's pardon for goin' to 
do what mieht lave that <urlin' o* the world an orphan, may 
be. Arrah oe the vestments, if I can have patience wid you. 
May God pity yon, my child. If any thhig happened your mo- 
ther, what 'ud become of you, and what *ud become of your 
poor father this day ? Dshk, dshk, dshk !" These latter 
sounds, exclamations of surprise and regret, were produced 
by striking the tongue against that part of the inward gum 
which covers the roots of the teeth. 

** Indeed,Rose," replied her patient, inher sharp, shrill, quick 
voice, ** I'm able.enouc'h to get up ; if I don't, we'll be harrished. 
Corny 's a fool, an* itTl be only rap an' rive wid every one in 
the place." 

** Wait, ma'am, if you pluse. Whore's his little barrow ? 
Ay, I have it. Wait, ma'am, if you plaise, till I get the child 
dressed, an' I'll soon take myself out o' this. Heaven pre- 
sarve us ! I have seen the like o* this afore — ay have I — 
where it was as dear as crystal that there waa something 
over them — ay, over them that took their own w^ay as you're 
doin." 

" But if I don't get up" 

** Oh, by all manes, ma'am~-by all manes. I suppose you 
have a laise o* your life, that's all. It*s what I wish I could 
get. 

*' An' must I stay here in bed all day, an' me able to rise, 
an' sich wilful waste as w^ill go an too ?" 

" Remember you're wameo. This Ls your first baby, God 
bless it, an' spare you both. But, Mrs Keho, does it stand to 
raison that you're as good a judge of these things as a woman 
like me, that it's my business ? I ax you that, ma'am." 

This poser in fact settled the question, not only by the 
reasonable force of the conclusion to be derived from it, but 

bj the wo\ Mthoritotive ittMn^r in whidi it was put. 


" Well," said the other, " in that case, I 8uppo$e, I must 
give in. You ought to know best." 

" Thank you kindly, ma'am ; have you found it out at last ? 
No, but you ought to put your two hands midher my feet 
for previntin* you from doin' what you iatinded. That 
I may never sup sorrow, but it was as much as your life 
was worth. Compose yourself; I'll see that there's no waste, 
and that's enough. Here, hould my son — why, thin, isn't he 
the beauty o' the world, now that he has got his little dress 
upon him ? — till I pin up this apron across the windy ; the 
light's too strong for you. There now: the light's apt to give one 
a headache when it comes in full bint upon the eyes ihkt way. 
Come, alanna, come an now, till I show you to your father 
an' them all. Wurra, thin, Mrs Keho, darlin',*' (this was said 
in a low confidential whisper, and in a playful wheedlrog tone 
which baffles all description), ** wurra, thin, Mrs Keho, dar- 
lin', but it's he that's the proud man, the proud Corny, this 
day. Rise your head a little — aisy — ^there now, that'll do — one 
kiss to my son, now, before he laives his mammy, he says, for 
a weeny while, till he pays his little respects to ms daddy an* 
to all his friends, he says, an' thin he'll come back to 
mammy agin — to his own little bottle, he says." 

Young Corny soon went the rounds of the whole fumly, 
from his father down to the little herd-boy who followed and 
took care of the cattle. Many were the jokes which passed 
between the youngsters on this occasion—^okes which have 
been registered by such personages as Rose, almost in 
every family in the kingdom, for centuries, and with which 
most of the Irish people are too intimately and thoroughly 
acquainted to render it necessary for us to repeat diem 
here. 

Rose now addressed herself to the task^f preparing break- 
fast, which, in honour of the happy event, was nothing 
less than " tay, white bread, and Boxty," with a glass of poteen 
to sharpen the appetite." As Boxty, however, is a descrip- 
tion of bread not generally known to our readers, we shall 
give them a sketch of the manner in which this Irish luxury is 
made. A basket of the best potatoes is got, which are 
washed and peeled raw; then is procured a tin erater, on 
which they are grated ; the water is then shired offthGn, and 
the macerated mass is put into a clean sheet, or table-doth, or 
bolster-cover. This is caught at each end by two strong 
men, who twist it in opposite directions until the eontortions 
drive up the substance mto the middle of the sheet, &c. ; this 
of course expels the water also ; but lest the twisting dionld 
be insufficient for that purpose, it is placed, like a d>eese-cake, 
ander a heavy weight, until it is properly dried. They then 
knead it into cakes, and bake it on a pan or griddle ; ana when 
eaten with butter, we can assure our readers that it is quite 
deHdons. 

The hour was now about nine o'clock, and the company 
asked to the christening began to assemble. The gossips or 
sponsors were four in number ; two of them wealthy friends 
of the family that had never been married, and the two others 
a simple country pair, who were anxious to follow in the ma- 
trimonial steps of Corny and his wife. The rest were, as 
usual, neighbours, relatives, and cleaveens, to the amount of 
sixteen or eighteen persons, men, women, and children, all 
dressed in their best apparel, and disposed to mirth and friend- 
ship. Along with the rest was Bob M'Cann, the fool, who 
by the way could smell out a good dinner with as keen a 
nostril as the wisest man in the parish could boast of, and 
who on such occasions carried turf and water in quantities 
that indicated the supernatural strength of a Scotch brow- 
nie rather than that of a human being. Bob's qualities, how- 
ever, were well proportioned to each other, for, truth to say, 
his appetite was equal to his strength, and his ounning to 
dther. 

Corny and Mrs Moan were in gpreat spirits, and indeed 
we might predicate as much of all who were present. Not 
a soul entered the house who was not brought up by Corny 
to an out-shot room, as a private mark of his friendship, 
and treated to an underhand glass of as good poteen " as 
ever went down the red lane," to use a phrase common among 
the people. Nothing upon an occasion naturally pleasant 
gives conversation a more cheerful impulse than this ; and the 
consequence was, that in a short time the scene w^as n"i*"fftr* 
and mirthful to an unusual degree. 

Breakfast at length commenced in due form. Two bottles 
of whisky were placed upon the table, and the first Hang 
done was to administer a glass to each guest. 

" Comei neighbours," sa^dCoroyi ^*we jnu^t dbriak t)# 
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good woman's health before we ate, especially as it's the first 
time, any how." 

" To he sure they wfll, achora, an' why not ? An* if it's 
the first time, Corny, it won't be the Mnsha ! you're wel- 
come, Mrs ! an* jist in time too"— this she said, address- 
ing his mother-in-law, who then entered. ** Look . at this 

swaddy, Mrs • ; my soul to happiness, but he*8 fit to be 

the son of a lord. Eh, a pet ? Where was my darlin* ? 
Corny, let me dip my finger in the whisky till I rub his 
gums wid it. That's my bully 1 Oh, the heavens love it, see 
how it puts the little mouth about lookin' for it a^n. Throth 
you'll have the. spunk in you yet, acushla, an' it s a credit to 
the Kehos you'll be, if you're spared, as you will, plaise the 
heavens !" 

" Well, Corny,'* said one of the gossips, " here's a speedy 
uprise an* a sudden recovery to the good woman, an' the lit- 
tle sthranger's health, an' God bless the baker that gives 
thirteen to the dozen, any how !" 

" Ay, ay, Paddy Rafferty, youTl have your joke any way ; 
an', throth, you're welcome to it, Paddy ; if you were'nt, it 
is'nt standin' for youn^ Corny you'd be to-day." 

" Thrue enough," said Rose, " an', by the dickens, Paddy 
is'nt the boy to be long under an obligation toanv one. Eh, 
Paddy, did I help you there, avick ? Aisy, chiJdre ; you'll 
smother my son if you crush about him that way." This was 
addressed to some of the youngsters, who were pressing 
round to look at and touch the infant. 

" It won't be my fault if I do, Rose," said Paddy, slyly 
eyeins; Peggy Betagh, then betrothed to him, who sat oppo- 
site, tier dark eyes flashing with repressed humour and affec- 
tion. Deafness, however, is sometimes a very convenient 
malady to young ladies, for Peggy immediately commenced a 
series of playfm attentions to the unconscious infant, which 
were just sufficient to excuse her from noticing this sillusion 
to their marriage. Rose looked at her, then nodded comi- 
cally to Paddy, shutting both her eyes by way of a wink, 
addmg aloud, " Throth you'll be the happy bov, Paddy ; an' 
woe betide you if you are'nt the sweetest end ot a honeycomb 
to her. Take care an' don't bring me upon you. Well, Peff- 
gy, never mind, alanna ; who has a bettner right to his joke 
than the dacent boy that's — aisy, childre : saints above ! 
but yell smother the child, so you will. — Where did I get him, 
Dinney ? sure I brought him as a present to Mrs Keho ; I 
never come but I bring a purty little babby along wid me — 
than the dacent boy, dear, that's soon to be your lovin* hus- 
band ? Arrah, take your glass, acushla ; the sorraharm it'll do 
you." 

'* Bedad, Fm afeard, Mrs Moan. What if it 'ud get into 
my head, an' me's to stand for my little godson? No, bad 
scran to me if I could — faix, a glass 'ud be too many forme." 

** It's not more than half filled, dear ; but there's sense in 
T«'hat the girl says, pandy, so don't press it an her." 

In the brief space allotted to us we could not possibly give 
any thing like a full and correct picture of the happiness and 
hilarity which prevailed at the breakfast in question. When 
it was over, they all prepared to go to the parish chapel, 
which was distant at least a couple of miles, the midwife stay- 
ing at home to see that all the necessary preparations were 
made for dinner. As they were departing, nose took the 
Dandy aside, and addressed him thus : 

'* Now, Dandy, when you see the priest, tell him that it is 
your wish, above all things, * that he should christen it against 
the fairies.' If you say that, it's enough. And, Peggy, achora, 
come here. You're not carryin' that child right, alanna ; but 
11 know betther yet, plaise goodness. No, avillish, don't 


you 


keep its little head so closely oovered wid your cloak ; the day's 
a burnin' day, glory be to Uod, an' the Lord guard my child ; 
sure the least tomg in the world, where there s too much halt, 
'nd smother my darlin*. Keep its head out farther, and just 
shade its little face that way from the sun. Och, will I ever 
forget the Sunday whin poor Mally M*Guigan wint to take 
Pat Feasthalagh's child from under her cloak to be christened, 
the poor infant was a corpse ; an' only that the Lord put it 
into my head tb have it privately christened, the father an' 
mother's hearts would break. Glory be to God ! Mrs Dug- 
gan, if the child gets cross, dear, or misses any thing, act the 
mother by him, the little man. Eh, alanna ! where was it ? 
Where was my duck o* diamonds — my little Con Roe? 
My own sweety Httle ace o' hearts — ch, alanna ! Well, God 
keep it, till I see it again, the jewel !" 

Well, the child was baptised by the ifame of his father, 
and the persons assembled, after their return from chapel, 


lounged about Comy's house, or took little strolls in th# 
neighbourhood, until the hour of dinner. This of course 
was much more convivial, and ten times more vociferous, than 
the breakfast, cheerful as that meal was. At dinner they had 
a dish, which we believe is, like the Boxty, peculiarly Irish in 
its composition : we mean what is called stkilk. This consists 
of potatoes and beans, pounded up together in such a manner 
that the beans are not oroken, and on this account the pota- 
toes are well champed before the beans are put into uiem. 
This is dished in a large bowl, and a hole made in the middle 
of it, into which a miacaun or roll of butter is thrust, and 
then covered up until it is melted. After this, every one takes 
a spoon and digs away with his utmost vigour, dipphig every 
morsel into the well of butter in the middle, before he puts it 
into his mouth. Indeed, from the strong competition which 
goes forward, and the rapid motion of eadi right hand, no 
spectator could be mistaken in ascribing the motive of their 
proceedings to the principle of the old proverb, devil take 
the hindmost. Sthilk differs from another dish made of pO' 
tatoes in mach the same way, called colcannon. If there were 
beans, for instance, in colcannon^ it would be athilh. This 
practice of many persons eating out of the same dish, though 
Irish, and not cleanly, is of very old antiquity. Christ himself 
mentions it at the Last Supper. Let, us hope, however, that, 
like the old custom which once prevailed in Ireland, of several 
persons drinking at meals out of the same mether, the usage 
we speak of will soon be replaced by one of more cleanliness 
and individual comfort. 

After dinner the whisky began to go round, for in these 
days punch was a luxury almost unknown to the class we are 
writing of. In fact, nobody there knew how to make it but 
the midwife, who wisely kept the secret to herself, aware that 
if the whisky were presented to them in such a palatable 
shape, they would not know when to stop, and she herself 
mignt fall short of the snug bottle that is usually kept as a 
treat for those visits which she continues to pay during the 
convalescence of her patients. 

** Come, Rose," said Corny, who was beginning to soften 
fast, *• it's your turn now to thry a glass of what never seen 
wather." " 1*11 take the glass, Dandy— 'deed will I— but the 
thruth is, I never dhrink it hard. No, but I'll Hst take a drop 
o* hot wather an' a grain o' sugar, an' scald it ; that an' va 
much carraway seeds as will He upon a sixpence does me 
good ; for, God help me, the stomacn isn't at all sthrong wid 
me, in regard of bein' up so much at night, an' deprived of my 
nathnral rest." 

" Rose," said one of them, "is it thrue that you war called 
out one night, an' brought blindfoulded to some grand lady 
belongin' to the quality ?" 

" Wait, avick, till 1 make a drop o' wan-grace • for the 
misthress, poor thing ; an'. Corny, 1*1 jist throuble you for 
about a thimbleful o' spirits to tsuse the smell o' the wather 
off it. The poor creature, she's a little weak still, an' indeed 
it's wonderful how she stood it out ; but, my dear, God's good 
to his own, an' fits the back to the burden, praise be to his 


name !" 


She then proceeded to scald the drop of spirits for herself, 
or, in other words, to mix a good tumbler of ladies' punch, 
making it, as the phrase goes, hot, strong, and sweet — not for- 
getting the carraways, to give it a flavour. This being accom- 
plished, she made the wan-grace for Mrs Keho, still throw- 
ing in a word now and then to sustain her part in the conver- 
sation, which was now rising fast into mirth, laughter, and 
clamour. 

** Well, but, Rose, about the lady of quality, will you tell 
us that ?" 

" Oh, many a thing happened me as well worth tellin*, If 
you go to that ; but I'll tell it to you, childre, for sure the 
curiosity's nathural to yez. Why, I was one night at home 
an* asleep, an' I hears a horse's foot gaJlopin' lor the bare 
life up to the door. I immediately put my head out, an' the 
horseman says, * Are you Mrs Moan ?' 

* That's the name that's an me, your honour,* says myself. 

* Dress yourself thin,' says ho, * for you're sadly wanted ; 
dress yourself, and mount behind me, for there's not a mo- 
ment to be lost !* At the same time I forgot to say that his 
hat was tied about bin face in sich a wav that I couldn't catch 
a glimpse of it. WeM, my dear, we didn't let the grass grow 
undher our feet for about a mile or so. * Now,' says he, • you 
must allow yourself to be blindfoulded, an' it's useless to op- 

* A wan-grace u a kind Of fluall gnicl or meal tea sweetened with augar. 
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jo«. Tin a despecate man ;' an,' rare en<ras;h, I conld feel 
tlM heart of him beatin' nndher his ribs, as if it would burst 
in pieces. Well, my dears, what could I do in the hands of a 
man that was strong and desperate. * So,' says I, ' coyer 
my eyes in wdcome ; only, for the lady's sake, make no delay.' 
Wid that he dashed his spurs into the poor horse, an' he 
foamin' an' smokin' like a lime-kiln already.' Any way, in 
about half an hour I found myself in a grand bedroom ; an* 
jist as I was put into the door, he whishpers me to bring the 
child to him in the next room, as soon as it would be bom. 
Well, sure I did so, afther layin* the mother in a fair way. 
But what 'ud yon haye of it ? — the first thing I see, lyin' an 
the table, was a purse of money an' a case o pistols. 'Whin 
I looked at him, I thought the devil. Lord guard us I was in 
his face, he looked so black and terrible about the brows. 
' Now, my good woman,' says he, * so far you've acted well, 
bat there s more to be done yet. Take your choice of these 
two,' says he, * this purse, or the contents o' one o' these pis- 
tols, as your reward. You must murdher the child upon the 
rt' In the name of God an' his Mother, be you man or 
U, I defy you,' says I ; ' no innocent blood 11 ever be shed 
by these hands.' ' rll feive you ten minutes,' says he, ' to 
put an end to that brat there ;' an* wid that he cocked one o* 
the pistols. My dears, I had nothin* for it but to say ta to 
myself a pother an' are as fast as I could, for I thought it 
was all over wid me. However, glory be to God I the prayers 
gave me great stringth, an' I spoke stoutly. * Whin the king 
of Jerusalem,' says I — ' an' he was a greater man than ever you'fi 

be whin the king of Jerusalem ordhered the midwives of 

Aigyp to put Moses to death, they wouldn't do it, and God 
preserved them in spite of him, king though he was,' says I ; 
* an' from that day to this it was never known that a midwife 
took away the life of the babe she aided into the world-^No, 
an' I'm not goin' to be the first that'll do it.' * The time is 
ovtt,' says he, puttin' the pistol to my ear, ' but 111 give you 
one minute more.' * Let me go to my knees first,' says I ; * an' 
BOW may God have mercy on my sowl, for, bad as I am, Fm 
irillin' to die, sooner than commit murdher an the innocent.' 
He gave a start as I spoke, an' threw the pistol down. * Ay,' 
8ai4f he, ' an the innocent — an the innocent — that is thrue ! 
But you are an extraordinary woman : you have sayed that 
child s life, and previnted me from committing two great 
erimes, for it was my intintion to murder you afther you had 
murdered it.' I thin, by his ordhers, brought the poor child 
to its mother, and whin I came back to the room, * Take that 



' afore you laye this, you must swear not to mintion to a livin' 
•owl what has happened this night, for a year and a day.' It 
didn't signify to me whether I mintioned it or not ; so being 
jack-indifferent about it, I tuck the oath, and kept it. He thin 
bound my eyes agin, hoisted me up behind him, an* in a short 
time left me at home. Indeed, I wasn't the betther o' the start 
it tuek out o' me for as good as six weeks afther 1" 

The company now began to ^fow musical ; several songs 
were sung ; and when Uie evenmg got farther advanced, a 
neighbouring fiddler was sent for, and the little party had a 
danee in the bam, to which they adjourned lest the noise 
might disturb Mrs Keho, had they held it in the dwelling- 
house. Before Uiis occurred, however, the " midwife's glass" 
went the round of the gossips, each of whom drank her 
health, and dnmped some silver, at the same time, into the 
bottom of it. It was then returned to her, and with a smil- 
ing face she gaye the following toast : — '* Health to the 
parent stock I So long as it thrives, there will always be 
Dranches I Corny Keho, long life an' good health to you an' 

S^urs I Blay your son live to see himself as happy as his 
ther ! Youngsters, here's that you may follow a good exam- 
fie I The company's health in general I wish ; an', Paddy 
lafferty, that you may neyer have a blind child but you'll 
have a tame one to lead it I— ha I ha 1 ha ! What's the world 
widout a joke? I must see the good woman an* my little 
son afore I go ; but as I won't follow yez to the bam. 111 bid 
yes good night, neighbours, an* the blessin* of Rose Moan 
oe among yes I" 

And so also do we take leayeof our old friend Rose Moan, 
the Irish Midwife, who we understand took her last leave of 
the world only about a twelvemonth ago. 


THE BAROMETZ, OR TARTARIAN LAMB. 

Before steam and all the other facilities for travel had made us 
so well acquainted with the productions of remote parts of 
the earth as we are at present, every trayeller on his I'etum 
astonished his auditors or the readers of his works with ac- 
counts of monsters which existed only as the creations of his 
ingenuity, and to give importance to his discoveries. One out 
ofmany which could be produced, and which, as they may afford 
innocent amusement, we purpose from time to time to bring 
under the notice of the readers of the Penny Journal, we 
lately met with in an account of Struy's Travels through Rus- 
sia, Tartarv, &c, in the seventeenth century. The object of won- 
der was in this case the Scythian or Tartarian lamb, a creature 
which, it was stated, sprang from the ground like a plant, and, 
restrained to the spot on which it was produced, deyoured every 
vegetable production within its reacn, and was itself in turn 
eaten by the wolves of the country. This singular produc- 
tion has since been found to be nothing more than a plant of 
the fern tribe, the Aspedium barometz, found occasionally 
in arid plains, where scarcely any other vegetable production 
can exist ; it rises like many others of the tree ferns with a 
nigged or shaggy stem ; ana the plant havine decayed or been 
uprooted by any acddent, it is not impossible that by means 
oi a storm or othenvise it might be found supported on its 
feet, namely, the stumps of the leaves ; but that it pastured on 
other plants, or was mistaken by the wolves for a Iamb, al- 
though speculations which the wonder-seeking traveller might 
be tempted to indulge in, it need hardly be said are ornamen- 
tal additions introduced to suit the taste of the narrator, and 
to pander to that love of the marvellous which prevailed in 
the age in which he lived. The following is his account of 
this wonderful plant-animal : — 

" On the western side of the Volga there is an elevated salt 
plain of great extent, but wholy uncultivated and uninhabited. 
On this plain (which furnishes all the neighbouring countries 
with salt) grows the boranez, or bomitch. This wonderful 
plant has the shape and appearance of a lamb, with feet, head, 
and tail distinctly formed. Boranez, in the language of Mus- 
covy, signifies a little lamb. Its skin is covered with very 
white down, as soft as silk. The Tartars and Muscovites 
esteem it highly, and preserve it with g^eat care in their 
houses, where I have seen many such lambs. The sailor wbo 

gave me one of those precious plants found it in a wood, and 
ad its skin made into an under-waistcoat. I learned at 
Astrican from those who were best acquainted with the sub- 
ject, that the lamb grows upon a stalk about three feet high, 
that the part by which it is sustained is a kind of navel, and 
that it turns itself round, and bends down to readi the herbage 
which serves it for food. They also said that it dries up and 
pines away when the grass fails. To this I objected* that the 
languor and occasiomtl withering mipht be natural to it, as 
plants are accustomed to fade at oertam thnes. To this they 
replied, that they had also onoe thought so, but that numerous 
experiments had proved the contrary to be the fact, rach as 
cutting away, or by other means corrupting or destroying tiie 
P^rass all around it ; after which they assured me that it fell 
mto a languishing state and decayed insensibly. These persons 
also addra, that the wolves are very fond of these vegetable 
lambs, and devour them with avidity, because they resemble 
in taste the animals whose name they bear, and that in fact 
they have bones, blood, and flesh, and hence they are called 
zoophytes, or plant-animals. Many other things*! was like- 
wise told, whicn might, however, appear scarcely probable to 
such as have not seen them." M. 


Method of making Tar at Archangel. — ^They dig 
a hole in the ground, of sufficient size, some two or three 
fathoms deep, and little more than half way down they make 
a platform of wood, and thereon heap earth abottt a foot deep, 
except in the middle, where a hole is left in the form of a 
tunnel. They then fill the pit with fir billets piled up from 
the platform, and rising about a fathom or more above 

f round, which part they wall about with turf and day to 
eep in the fire. They command the fire by ouenching : for 
which use they make a lixirium of the ashes of nr. When all is 
ready, they set fire a-top, and keep the wood burning, but very 
leisurely, till it has sunx vrithin a foot or two of the partition ; 
and then thev heave out the fire as fast as it is possible ; for 
if it once laid hold of the tar which is settled down into the 
lower pit, it blows all up forthwith. These tar-pits take up 
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ft er«at 6ntX of trouble, and many men to tend them daring 
the time of thiir bnniing, that the fire may descend eren and 
leisurely, whereby the tar may hare time to soak oat of the 
wood, and settle down into the pit. As it comes from the 
wood it is pore tar, but in the pit it mixes with water, which 
issues from the wood also ; therefore it is afterwards clarified. 
,JLi/€ of Sir Dudley North, 

AuBOBA BoBBAUS According to Grants, ithe Green- 
landers hold the northern lights for a game of tenms, or for 
a dance of departed souls ; and this opinion is not a whit more 
irrational than the superstition of the oriental nations, the 
Greeks and Romans, and all the unenlightened people of the 
middle ages, who, in the aurora borealis, and ouier fiery me- 
teors, sawfiffhting armies, flaming swords, chariots and spears, 
battles and dIoocC and eyen thought that they heard the clash- 
ing of arms and the sound cf martial music. In the rainbow 
the ancient inhabitants of the north diseoTered a bridge from 
earth to heaven, and called it the bridge of the gods, which 
was watched by a dog, whom no art could elude, and whose 
anditory fiMsulty was' such, that he could hear the grass grow 
or the wool on the sheep's back ; the Kamsohatkadales make 
of it a new garment for their aerial spirits, edged with fringes 
of red-cdomred seal-skin, and leather thongs of various gandy 
dyes. 


THE ISLE OF SAINTS. 

" Prtmui erdo lancttarimttt ; Mcundiu ordo Macttor ; tartlus nnctoi. 
Prlnnis dcvt lol vdOKlt $ Mcuodiu licat Inna; terttw ilrat itttUai.*'^ 
Bee the andcnt ontalotiit of tbe three. cImms of Iriih mIqCi, m pobliibed 
by Uiher«ii< Laoigui. 

There lived in Erin'i hallowed harden. 
In days of yore, three taintly Orden. 
And flnt, the ilmplf holt :-~They 
Shed like the itais a dickering ray. 
The •eoood—BOLiBB— poured a light 
Moon-like, aabdued and calmly bright. 
The third, or HOLiier of all, 
flhone Uke the mn— or llko Saint Paid. 


Bat, oh, the etate of man'i unreie 
In good !»fhe Uui were drtt and best. 
Tbe middle but a term between 
Tbe purest and the least serene ; 
Less than the greatest— greater to 
Than those whose emblem is the star. 
Wanfaig fhey ran a downward race. 
With Wnter lUth and lessening grace, 
TO], reaching to the stage most lowly. 
The least and latest were the Holy. 

Oh, that they there had staid !~that sin 
Had, to this swept and garnished inn 
Returning, fiofund the entrance barred. 
And Faith still keeping watch and ward !- 
Alas !— they slept in Base's bower ; 
They could not *' watch one little hour." 
The stars their ineflfectual light 
In slumber sealed, f The thief by idght 
Entered ; and o'er the rich domain 
Sowed tares among the better grain. 
Sin fkrariahod ;— poverty and stiifls 
Embittered all the dMrms of Ufe ; 
And passion, with unbounded sway. 
Swept sun and moon and stars away. 

And yet not ever such, sweet Isle, 
Shall pe thy fiite. The stars shall smile 
Agatai upon thy talleys green. 
Again the moon shall beam serene 
Upon thy mountains \ and the bri^t 
Celesttal sun clothe thee with light, 
WMi plenty bless, and warm and dieer 
Thy long<delayed millenlal year. 

Bfen'now the sacred morning dawns, 
Tbe doods are fleetlng'ftom thy lawns ; 
And, as Hght thickens hi the sky, 
Lo \ Riot and Intemperance fly ; 
And diaate sobriety imparts 
Her cup, and Industry his arts. 
Peace, Love, and Holiness once more 
Row their sweet ark towards thy shore ; 
And Heaven renews the bTouring smile 
That made thee once the Saiictly Islb. 
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ANIMAL CHARMING, 

OR THE SUBJUGATION OF AKIMALS BT MEANS OF 
CHARMS, SPELLS, OR DRUGS. 

Third and Concluding Article. 

In my last paper I endeavoured to show how exceedingly 
absurd and uniounded was the notion of the Abbe Dubois and 
Denon, that the serpent-charmers of India were and are a 
set of juggling impostors, who practise on the credulity of the 
▼ulgar, and Tainly set forward pretensions to an art which 
has no actual existence, and which, conseauently, possesses 
no legitimate claims on the attention of tne philosophic in- 
ouirer. I now wish to bring all that I would obsenre upon 
tnis Tory curious subject to a conclusion. I acknowledge my 
inability to furnish my readers with a thorough explanation 
of the means by which these wonders are performed, but I 
think I may be able, at all eyents, to suggest such hints as 
may place them on the direct path to the attunment of the 
knowledge they desire ; after which, nothing will be necessary 
but some degree of research and perseverance to afford them 
a complete gratification of their wishes. 

It is evident, that whatever may be the supplementary 
means emploved in serpent-charming, music is necessary to 
its accomplishment. I should not be satisfied on this point 
were it merely dependent upon the assertions of the jue- 

glers themselves, as in such case it might not unnaturalTy 
e set down as a mere external doak for some more important 
secret which the performers did not wish to be discovered ; 
and for this reason I made the observation in my first article 
on this subject, that the precise importance of the music in 
these operations was not as yet entirely apparent. I widi it 
to be understood, however, that althougn the degree of impor- 
tance in which music should be held as an adjunct to the 
charming of snakes, or as a primary part of the process, has 
not as yet been ascertained oy those who have mvestigated 
or endeavoured to investigate the business, and publish^ the 
results of their inquiries, I for my part am rally satisfied 
on the subject. To return, however, to our more immediate 
matter of discussion. 

Many have conceived that serpent-charming depends in the 
first instance upon the snakes being previously deprived of 
their fangs, ana thus rendered innocuous. This opinion I 
have already demonstrated as palpably erroneons. Others, 
again, hold that the jugglers possess a power, by eating cer- 
tain herbs, or chewing tne leaves or roots of certain plants, of 
rendering themselves proof against animal poisons. In order 
to render themselves perfecUy secure, it is said that their 
practice is to chew the herbs, to inoculate various parts of 
thehr body with the juice, and even bathe themselves in water 
in whidi these herbs have been steeped. It is supposed that 
the bodies of the charmers thus become not merely proof 
a«dnst the most deadly poison should they chance to be 
bitten, but that those thus prepared exhale from their persons 
an odour which produces a benumbing or stupifying effect 
upon the reptiles, and renders them an easy capture, whether 
or not it be true that such is the case, we know that the 
Psylli not merely profess the power of charming snakes, but 
also that of curing by spells, and the ^yplication of certain 
herbs, such as have been bitten by them. We are informed 
by the historian and biographer Plutarch, that Gato in his 
march through the desert took vrith him many of those persons 
called Psylli (then a distinct tribe, though at the present day 
that name is applied indiscriminately to all professing the art 
of serpent-charming) to suck out the pcnson from the wounds 
of any of his soldiers that might chance to be bitten by any 
of the numerous venomous serpents which infested hb route. 
The powers of the Psylli were then always attributed to 
magic, and the performers themselves took care to confirm 
that opinion by accompanying the application of remedies to 
their patients wiUi muttsared spells or elaborately wrought 
and imposing incantations. This is a testimony respecting the 
ancient repute in which charmers were held, not lightly to be 
rejected. 

While some travellers are too sceptical, I have likewise to 
complain that others are too credulous. For instance, while 
Dubois and Denon scout the idea of serpents beiiw charmed at 
all, Bruce asserts, and that from minute personiuobservation, 
that all the blacks of Sennaar areoompletdy armed by nature 
against the bite of either scorpion or viper. '* They will, " says 
he, " take their homed snakes (there the most common and 
one of the most fatal of the viper teibe) in their hands at all 
times, put them in their boMms, and throw them at oDa 
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another as children will balls or apples, daring which sport 
the serpents are seldom irritated to bite, or if thejr do, no 
mischief results from the wound." Of course it must be evi- 
dent that Bruce in this instance ascribed rather too much to 
the bounty of nature, and forgot how far art might have aided 
in producmg the appearance which astonished mm. 

Don Pedro D'Orbies Y. Vargas, who published in the year 
1791 the result of a series of investigations he instituted to 
ascertain the secret on which serpent-charming depended, 
informs us that it is also extensively practised bv the natives 
of South America, and that they produce the wished-for end 
by means of a certain plant named the quacho-mithy, so de- 
signated from its having been first observed to have been 
resorted to by the serpent-hawk, or, as the bird is sometimes 
styled, the " quacho-mithy," and by it sucked, preparatory to 
its encounters with the poisonous reptiles which it fought with 
and destroyed for its prey. Takine the hint from the natur- 
ally and instinctively instructed bird, the Indians chewed the 
plant thus discovered, and inoculated and washed their 
Dodies with its juice, rubbing it into punctures made in their 
breasts, hands, and feet ; and, thus prepared, they dreaded not 
the bite of the most venomous snake. Don Pedro himself, and 
the domestics of his household, used after these simple precau- 
tions to venture into the thickest woods and the most aanger- 
ous meadows, and fearlessly seize in their hands the largest 
and most poisonous serpents; the. creatures seemed as if un- 
der the influence of a sort of charm or fascination, and very 
rarely attempted to bite ; and at any rate, even if they did, no 
evil consequence resulted from the wound beyond the tempo- 
rary inconvenience produced by the laceration of the flesh by 
the animals* teeth. 

The same gentleman to whom I was indebted for the anec- 
dote of the encounter with the cobra de capella, mentioned 
in a preceding paper, informed me that he had detected a 
snake-charmer m the act of chewing and inoculating him- 
self with some plant, the name or character of which he 
could not however ascertain, though he offered the juggler 
a considerable sum for the information. One of the leaves of 
this plant, and the only one he saw, he states to have been 
of a long and narrow "form, with the sides indented or scol- 
loped, somewhat like those of our own common dandelion. 

Now, it appears to me by no means difficult of deduction 
from the facts brought forward in this and the preceding 
papers on the same subject, that the secret of toe snake- 
charmers is dependent upon two inCTedients, viz, in the first 
place the employment of an antidote which will not only 
moUifythe effects of the reptiles* venom, should the experiment- 
ers happen to be bitten, but, from some peculiar odour which 
it emits, stupify or intoxicate the snake, and indispose it from 
violence, inclining it rather to appreciate the melody with 
which they are treatin? it, and luxuriate in hearing of their 
fife ; and, in the second place, the sounds of music which the 
whole class of reptiles appear more or less to be sensible of, 
and which will induce the serpents to quit their holes when 
they come within the sphere of the influence of the intoxicating 
odour, and, abandoning themselves to its effects, fall into a 
state of temporary oblivion, and are taken captive. We our- 
selves are well acquainted with several substances which are 
capable of producing upon such creatures as we are conver- 
sant with m these islands, effects no less astonishing than 
those produced upon the snakes by the charmers of India or 
South America. It is, for instance, a very common thing, 
and an experiment I have not only often seen tried, but have 
tried myself dozens of times, and that with success, to charm 
trout, perch, or. roach, with assafoetida. If you sprinkle this 
substance, finely powdered, upon the surface of the water, you 
will presently see the fish crowding to the spot ; and even if 
you rub your hands well with it, and, gradually approaching 
the water, gently immerse them in it, you will ere long find 
the fish attracted towards you, and, losing their natural timi- 
dity, actually permit themselves to be taken. Many have 
imagined that it was upon the use of a certain drug tliat the 
wonderful power possessed and successfully exerted by Sulli- 
van, the whisperer, depended ; but for my part I think the cir- 
cumstance of Sullivan's son having been unable to produce 
similar effects, although instructed by his father in the mys- 
tery, is sufficient to show that Sullivan's trick depended upon 
some means less certain in operation than the mere employ- 
ment of a drug would be, and in which mechanical dexterity 
and personal bearing occupied places of no mean importance. 
Rat-catchers used formerly to employ certain drugs, or com- 
binations of them, to ooUect these vermin into one place, and 


thus destroy them wholesale, or to entice them into the trap ; 
and it has been pretended by some worthy members of this 
ancient and mystic calling, that they are possessed of secret-s 
by which they can, if they please, draw away all the rats 
from any premises on which they may be employed. I have, 
however, sought after the most talented living professors of 
rat-catching, and I cannot say I have ever witnessed miracles 
equal to that. I have, however, seen a trap placed In a cel- 
lar haunted by rats, and left there all night, filled next morning 
with these vermin to the number of thirty, and surrounded by 
a host of others, who aotually could not enter from \vant of 
room ! I have seen a tame white rat smeared with a certain 
composition, let loose in a vault, and in less than half an hour 
return, followed by at least half a dozen others, who appeared 
so enamoured of the white-coloured decoy, or of some scent 
that hun^ about him, that they suffered themselves to be taken 
alive in the rat-catcher's hand, and never so much as offer to 
bite. I purchased this secret from an old rat-catcher, and 
have much pleasure in communicating it to the public, and 
more especialy to the discriminating patrons of the Irish 
Penny Journal. It consists of the following simple prepa- 
ration: — 

Powdered assafcetida 2 grains. 

Essential oil of rhodium 3 drachms. 

Essential oil of lavender 1 scruple. 

Oil of aniseed 1 dracnm. 

Let the assafoetida be first well triturated with the ani- 
seed, then add the oil of rhodium, still continuing to rub the 
material well up together in a mortar, after which add the 
oil of lavender, and cork up the mixture in a close bottle until 
required. The method of employing this reoeipt is very sim- 
ple, and consists merely in smearing the decoy rat with it., 
in mixing a few drops of it vrith a little flour or starch, and 
employing the paste thus formed as a but for the trap ; and 
if you anoint your hands with this mixture, you may put them 
into a cage full of rats without the slightest danger of a bite. 
I liave done so repeatedly myself, and never got bitten unless 
when I had prepared the composition improperly, or displayed 
timidity in proceeding to handle the animals — a defect of de- 
meanour which appears capable of counteracting the working 
of the charm. 

The liking which rats exhibit for the perfume produced by 
the above simple composition is truly wonderful, but will be 
readily admitted, even while as yet its efficacy remains un- 
tested, by any person who has witnessed the passion exhi- 
bited by cats for valerian, or of dogs for galbanum, and after 
much consideration and attentive observation I have come to 
the conclusion that the effects produced by different sub- 
stances upon these animals have a common origin, viz, in 
the peculiar odour calling into play the sexual appetite, and 
that too in a more than commonly energetic manner ; of 
course I only mean to apply this latter observation to the 
case of dogs, rats, and cats. I have no intention of thus 
seeking to explain away the effect produced upon serpents or 
fishes by certain odours, accompanied by music ; indeed, in 
these instances I should rather ascribe the effects produced to 
a sort of intoxicating, fascinating influence, bearing no dis- 
tant resemblance to the power exercised towards other ani- 
mals by many of the serpent tribe themselves. The fascina- 
tion of the rattle-snake, for example, seems in a great mea- 
sure to depend upon the agency of a certain intoxicating 
odour which the reptile has the power of produdng at pleasure. 
In support of this opinion I may adduce the testimony of 
Major* A. Gordon, wno thus explains the fescination of ser- 
pents in a paper read before the New York Historical So- 
ciety. He aaduced various facts in support of his opinioa^, 
and amongst the rest mentions a negro, who could by smell 
alone discover a rattle-snake when in the exercise of tins 
power, at the distance of two hundred feet, and who, follow- 
ing such indications, never failed of finding some poor animal 
drawn within its vortex, and in vain struggling with the irre- 
sistible influence. By no means remotely allied to charming 
and fascination would appear to be that mysterious and a< 
yet doubtful power, animal magnetism, a subject on which I 
shall not dilate, as it hardly falls within the limits indicated bv 
the heading of this paper, which has now ran to a lengtL 
considerably greater than I contemplated at starting ; and 
consequently I think it time to take my leave, trusting I have 
at least given a clue to the great secret on which depends 
the magical influence of the serpent-charmer. 

H.D. R. 
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WHY DO BOOTS GHOW DOWNWARDS, AND 
STEMS TOWARDS THE HEAVENS ? 

Second Article. 

OiTR readers may ramember a verv simple ezperiment, bnt 
pregnant with important results, whioh yre described in our 
former artides namely, if an onion plant, exposed to day 
light, be laid horizontally on the ground, the extremities of 
the stem and roots will in the course of a few honrs torn 
themselyes in tiieur natural direotions, the one upwards and 
the other downwards; if a similar plant be placed in a dark 
cellar, to which no l^ht has access, the same things will take 
place ; but that whi& happens in a few hours in the one in^ 
stance, will require as many days in the other. From this 
experiment we were led to conclude that in the production 
of Uie proper directions of stems and roots, two classes of 
causes operate^ namely, the light ; and, secondly, some other 
principle distinct from light. Our former article was devoted 
to the explanation of the manner in which light causes stems 
to ascend, and roots to descend ; we shall now endeavour to 
investigate that other principle, less powerful, but more uni- 
versal, which shares in the production of the same phenomena. 
If the flower stalk of the common dandelion be split verti- 
cally into a number of portions, each of these will be seen, 
spontaneously, to curl outwards ; the same tendency must 
be familiar to every one in celery dressed for the table; if 
the root of the dandelion be split vertically into two or more 

Sarts, these will likewise be found to curve, but in a contrary 
ii«ctlon from those of the stem ; they will curl inwards. 
We thus find that all the portions of stem placed round the 
central axis have a natural tendency to curl outwards ; while 
all the portions of root round the central axis have a ten- 
dency to curl inwards. The stem maybe therefore considered 
as consisUne of a number of springs placed round a central 
axis, and all endeavouring to burst away from each other ; 
while the root, in a like manner, may be regarded as com- 
posed of a number of springs placed round a central axis, 
and all pressing against each otner. These natural tenden- 
cies are overcome, in the living plant, by the mutual cohesion 
of these parts or springs ; but when this cohesion is removed 
by the knife, their influence becomes acknowledged. 

Now, if we imagine a number of springs, all of equal 
strength, and either dragging; away from ea^ other or press- 
ing together, it vnll be easily understood that in such cases 
perfect equilibrium should result : for, of two springs pulling 
m opposite directions, for either to overcome, it is necessary 
tha.t one should be the more powerful ; and the same applies 
to springs pressing against each other. As long, therefore, 
as a stem consists of a number of eaual springs, all endea- 
Touring to burst away from each otner, its direction will be 
in a straight line ; and as long as a root is composed of equal 
springs pressing towards each other, its direction, likewise, 
will be straight. 

If a stem or root be placed for a certain length of time 
in a horizontal position, the peculiar tendency to curvation of 
its parts will become modified. If a stem which has beoi 
thus treated be split along its axis, the part which, while it 
was in a horisontal position, was superior, will have its ten- 
dency to curl outwards increased ; while that which was 
under the same circumstances inferior, will have its tendency 
to curl outwards diminished. If a root be placed, during a 
certain period, horizontally, and then split along its axis, the 
superior portion will be found to have its tendency to curl 
inwards increased, while the inferior portion will nave the 
same tendency diminished. A horisontal position is there- 
fore found to increase the peculiar tendendee to curvation 
of the superior parts of stems and roots, and to lessen those 
of the inferior half. 

Now, we have already ascertained that while equal springs 
either pull against or press towards each other, equihbrium 
is obtiuned ; but if from any cause the springs become un- 
equal, the greater power may be expected to overcome the 
less. When a stem or root has been kept for some time ho- 
rizontally, the upper half has its elastic power increased, 
while the spring of the most depending portion has become 
diminished ; we have therefore now springs of unequal 
power placed round a central axis, the superior being ren- 
dered more energetic, while their antagonists have become 
weakened; it is reasonable, therefore, to expect that the 
respectire directions of roots and stems under such circum- 
stances should be obedient to the excess of elasticity which 
the npper half has acquired over the lower ; in other words, 


these stems and roots ought to direct themselves in accor- 
dance with the natural tendencies of the superior springs which 
enter into the structure of these organs. Now, the superior 
springs of the stems have a natural tendency to curt out- 
wards, or when placed horisontally, upwards ; and the supe- 
rior half of the root has an equally natural tendency to curl 
hiwards, or, when placed horizontally, downwards. Need we 
be surprised, therefore, if in obedience to these more pow- 
erful springs the stems and roots of vegetables ^all (as 
experience shows us they will do) curve, after having been 
placed for some time in a horisontal position, the former up- 
ward and the latter downward ? 

Let us now endeavour to explain the causes which produce 
these peculiar and different tendencies to curvation of stems 
and roots, and for this purpose It will be necessary for us to 
premise, that the fleshy substance which constitutes the 
basis of yegetable structure is composed of a multitude of 
little vesicles or cells, each perfectly distinct in itself, and 
merely adhering by its external surface with those surround- 
ing i^ while it contains a thick syrupy liquid ; these cells, 
although pressed to a certain extent against each other, are 
not so closely approached as to obliterate completely the 
spaces existing between them, so that little passages, called 
intercellular passages, continue to remain, during the life of 
the plant, between the cells through which the ascending sap 
rises in its passaee to the buds. This ascending sap is not 
so viscid, a liquid as that contained in the cells : thus, the 
syrupy contents of the latter must, according to the princi- 
ple of endosmose described in a prerious article, absorb into 
the cells the ascendin? sap, in a way similar to that whereby 
syrup placed in a bladder, immersed in a basin of water, virill 
attract the latter liquid through the membrane, until the blad- 
der be filled. While the sap continues to ascend, therefore, 
the ceils must necessarily continue swollen in proportion to 
their size. 

If we examine the relative size of the cells in stems and 
roots, we will meet with a remarkable phenomenon : in stems the 
largest cells are situated towards the centre ; but on the con- 
trary, in roots, the largest cells are placed near the circum- 
ference. Now, we have ascertained in the preceding para- 
graph that all the cells have a tendency to swell in proportion 
to tneir size : it follows that the central cells of stems tAid 
the circumferential ceils of roots possess the greatest tendency 
to sweU. The centre of a stem has therefore greater 
elasticity than the circumference, while the circumference of 
a root has- greater elasticity than the centre. When this 
elasticity in either <$ase is permitted to exert itself by means 
of a yertical section, it causes each half of the stem to curl 
outwards, and each half of the root to curl inwards. If tho 
influence of endosmose be acknowledged, the explanation is 
perfect. 

But it may be said, what proof have we that endosmose 
operates in these cases ? An experiment instituted by Dutro- 
chet, and repeated by the writer of this article, sufficiently 
demonstrates its influence. A plant of dandelion was im- 
mersed in syrup, and after a certain time the root and stalk 
were severally split in a vertical direction : the tendencies to 
incurvation of these organs were now seen to be completely 
changed fW>m what they are under ordinary circumstances ; 
the parts of the stalk curled inwards, those of the root out- 
waros: this was exactly Vhat might be expected, if we 
suppose endosmose to be the cause of these phenomena ; 
placed in syrup, this thick fluid attracted liquid out of the 
cells, whidi consequently shrunk in place of expanding ; and 
the larger cells contracting more than the smaller, the former 
elasticities became reversM. 

It remains to be seen why it is that when roots and stems 
are planted for some time in a horizontal position, the proper 
elasticities of the superior parts become increased, while 
those of the inferior become diminished. These phenomena 
can be explained by recollecting that the ascending sap is a 
heterogeneous fluid, composed of mucilage and syrup, mixed 
with light water and carbonic acid, which have been drawn 
up unchanged from the extremities of the roots, and are des- 
tined to escape, or undergo decomposition in the leaves. It 
is not difficult to imaeine that this heterogeneous fluid con- 
tained in the intercellular passages should be subjected to 
the influence of gravity ; if this be admitted, we can then 
understand how in a horizontal root or stem the heavier and 
more viscid portion of the sap should descend into the inferior 
half, and the lighter ascend between the cells of the superior 
half; endosmose will takeplaco in proportioa to the differ* 
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enoe of density between the liquid in the intercellular pu- 
aages and that contained in the cells ; therefore it will take 
place more energeticaUy in the superior half, where is the 
lighter fluid ; and as the elasticity depends upon the energy of 
endosmose, the upper portion will, according to its nature, 
curve wiUi greater force, while the elasticity of the lower 
part will be lessened. This explanation acijuires increased 
weight from the fact that the speciflc grayity of the most 
depending portions of stems and roots growing horizontally 
in the dark, is greater than that of the upper. 

But we have stronger arguments in favour of the supposi- 
tion that gravity is essentially connected with the several 
directions of steins and roots. These directions take place 
naturally in the *' line of gravity," that is, parallel to a 
line drawn from the centre of the mass towards the centre of 
the earth ; at the same time it is to be remarked, that 
alUiough roots grow in the direction of gravity, that is, to- 
wards the centre of the earth, stems grow in exactly the op- 
posite way. An experiment made by Mr Knight has been 
repeated by different philosophers, to determine whether these 
directions of steins and roots bear to other physical laws 
the same relation they do to gravity. Seeds permitted to 
germinate in wet moss were attached to the circumference of 
a wheel made to revolve constantly in a vertical manner ; 
under these circumstances the roots grew outwards, away 
from the circumference of the wheel, and the stems towarcfs 
its centre ; the roots were thus found to obey the centrifugal 
force, and the steins the centripetal ; but while the wheel re- 
volved vertically, gravity and the centrifugal force were 
operating in the same direction. It was necessary to cause 
them to act in different directions, and for this purpose the 
wheel, was made to revolve horizontally : in this case the cen- 
trifugal force acted at right angles to the line of gravity, and 
• it was accordingly found, in obedience to the law of the com- 
position of forces, that the roots no longer g^ew towards the 
centre of the earth, nor towards the drcmmference of the 
wheel, but in a plane between these two forces ; and the angle 
which they formed with the line of gravity could be rendered 
more or less acute by increasing or dimuushing the velocity 
with which the wheel rotated. It was thus made evident that 
roots and stems were influenced by physical laws, although 
growing in opposite directions. 

We nave thus shown why roots g^w downwards and 
stems towards the heavens : in the diurk these things arise 
through the influence of gravity controlling endosmose, and 
thus producing the proper incurvations of uie parts of stems 
and roots. Under the influence of light the same phenomena 
more energetically arise from the agency of this element over 
vegetable growth. J. A. 

THE LADY WITH THE SPECTACLES. 

Beauty in spectacles is like Cupid in knee breeches, or the 
Graces with pocket handkerchieis — an excrescence of refine- 
ment ; an innovation of the ideas which spiritualize woman 
into a goddess ; a philosophical blossom of the *' march of 
mind.'* Beauty in spectacles 1 and has it come to this ? 
Burke said that the age of chivalry was past, and publishers 
say that the age of poetry has followed it ; powder and pe- 
riwigs destroyed the one, and spectacles have gone far to an- 
nihimte the other. Think of tne queen of l^auty of some 
tournament — thanks to my Lord Eglintoun for making such 
words familiar to us-Jooldng on the encountering knights 
through a patent pair of spectacles ! — ^picture to jojxnSa a 
beautiful and romantic youn^ lady parting from her lover, 
taking the " first long lingermg kiss of love,*' as pretty Miss 
Pardee terms it, and just imagine the figure the sDeotacles 
would cut in such an encounter ; think of Marv ^een of 
Scots, Lady Jane Grey, Scott's ** Jewess," or ^nakspeare's 
** Lady Macbeth," with such appendages 1 think of a heroine 
in a novel taking off her spectacles to shed " salt tears*' for 
her lover's absence, or in the emotion of a distressing junc- 



have upon romance. Beauty has thrne stages — ^the coy, the 
dignified, and the intellectual. The first exists until aiM>ut 
twenty, the second until twentv-five, and the last until beauty 
has made unto itself wings ana flown away. It is in this last 
staee that women wear spectacles. The symptoms of spec- 
tacles begin at an early age. The young Miss has a prim- 
n^s, a stw4De8s, mi ik iiuiu»tur« severity of aspect, at 


variance from her years. They never seem young; there 
is no freshness of heart in them : they become wooien £uter 
than other girls, and become old faster than other women ; 
thev are remarkable for thin lips, sharp noses, and white 
artificial teeth. They are walking strictures upon human 
life^-bleak visions of philosophy in j^ticoats dangfatcra, not 
it would seem of love, but of Fellows of the Ro^d Society I 
They are fond of phrenolognr and meetings of soenttfio asso- 
oiattons. They like a good pew in churdi, and write long 
letters to their unfortunate " friends in the oonnlry.*' Iliey 
are generally spinsters, or, if married, modierleis. No young 
wife with " six small children'* ever wore spectacles. They 
go a good deal into company, where they are seen seated on 
sofas talking to ladies older than themselves, or turning over 
the leaves of a book, and with interesting abstraction poring 
over it. They dance quadrilles, but never waltz, ^aven 
and earth 1 think of a pair of spectacles whirling in a waltz. 
They have a Junius for the " soiolastic profeesioii," and fire- 
quently exercise it as amateurs ; " never eat suppers ;" and 
are, many of them, members of the Horticultural Socie^. 
The lady with the .spectacles ! EUf a century ago tlua would 
have been understood to refer to some one stridcen in years, 
but now-a-days infirmity of eye-sight has been nosed to the 
rank of a charm. The moment spectacles beoome really 
useful they are abandoned ; it' is the harmonious eombination 
of youth and short-sightedness which gives beauty to the 
guise. Intense interest is expected to be felt towards her, 
who, still young and lovely, abandons the frivolities of her sex 
for ike calm secluded pleasures of intellebt. This Is the poiot 
,our heroines aim at. But we have done with tibein. Tbey 
may be very good in their way, but their ways are not as cnr 
ways. Flirts, coquettes, prudes, and a host of otiier orders 
into which the sex are classified, have their fatUngs, but they, 
at least, are women ; while the ** lady with the spectacles" 
seems hardly a daughter of Eve, but a mysterious being ; a 
new creation, come into the world to gUtdden the lovers of 
modem science, and patronise the house of Soloaoiis and Co. 
— Coutt Gazette, 


MABBiAOE.~..It is the happiest and most virtuous state of 
society i in which the husband and wife set out eariy together, 
make their property together, and with perfSsct sympathy of 
soul graduate all tnelr expenses, plansj calculations and de- 
sires, with reference to their present means, and to their 
fiiture and common interest. Nothing delights me more than 
to enter the neat little' tenement of the young couple, who 
within perhaps two or three years, without any resources but 
their own knowledge or industry, have joined heart and hand, 
and engage to share together the responsibilfties, duties, in> 
terests, trials, and pleasures of life. The industrious wife 
is cheerfully employing her own hands in domestic duties, 
putting her house in order, or mending her husband's clothes, 
or preparing the dinner, whilst, perhaps, the little darling siu 
prattling upon the floo"*, or lies sleeping in the cradle— and 
evervthmg seems preparing to welcome the happiest of hus- 
bands and the best or fatlMrs, when he shall oome from his 
toil to enjoy the sweets of his little paradise. This is the true 
domestic pleasure, the " onlv bliss that survived the falL" 
Health, contentment, love, abundance, and bright prospects, 
are all here. But it has become a prevalent sentiment, that 
a man must acquire Us fortune berore he marries — that the 
wife must have no sympathy* nor share with him In the pur- 
suit of it, in which most of the pleasure truly consists ; and 
the young married people must set out with as large and ex- 
pensive an establishment as is becoming those who hare beca 
wedded for 20 years. TUs is very unhappy. It fills the 
community with bachelors, who are waiting to make theb 
fortunes, endangering virtue and promoting vioe — it destroys 
the true economy and design of the domesuc Institution, and 
it promotes idleness and inefficiency among females, who are 
expecting to be taken up by a fortune, and passirely sus- 
tained, vrithout any care or concern on tbeir part— and thus 
many a wife becomes, as a gentleman once remarked, not a 
" help-mate," but a *< help.eat."_fFMsliH0. 
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KILLYMOON, COUNTY OF TYRONE, 

TB« UnDEHCE or LlEDTENAKT-COLonL 1*. BTKWABT 


rwdanoea in the prOTince of UlsUr, or, mi we might peih^M 
atj, in all IraUnd. It Is therefore deaernng of a plaoe in our 
topogn^iUoU iilottntiaiu from iti own important ; but w« 
coiifesi that it ii not on that acconnt onlr that w« have thai tb 
lectadit for illostratioD, and that, eren Irita attraetionhad b«cii 
l«u, it wovld (till have paranMnmt claima on our uotloe, a* the 
rmdenM, when d«Ueat« health permits, of one of the beit of 
landlord!, and most MtimiAle and aoooo^tliihed gcctlemen 
in hii natire prOTinoe. Sadi, at leatt, ii the impreesion made 
on our ndnd from all that we bare erer heard of Colonel 
Stewart'i prirate character ; and It is only, tbereforo, in har- 
mony with what might b« expected of inch a proprietor, 
that the enjoyment of the beauty and magnificence which 
nature and art haie ooqJmnUy contributed to create at KilW- 
moon shonld not be reitricted to himielf or friendi, but be 
freclv extended without wlicitation to all ranks of the com- 
mnnity, whom indeed b* may jnatly and proudly daaa nnder 


Rillymoon Home, or Caatle, aa it ii popnlarly ealMI, la 
■ilnated in the immediate Tioinity of Cookitown, and on the 
north bank of the Ballinderr; or Kildreu rirer, a beautifbl 
■troam which wiod* through the demeine. It wai erected for 
the father of tb» preieat proprietor by Dm oe1ebrat«d Engliah 


architect Ur Naih, and ooat, it if tald, no laai a tom than 


Like that of moat anAdtaotnral omnpodtloni of Mr Haafa, 
the general eff»ct of SlUjmooo li at once inpoaiiw and pictnr- 
•aqoe. Itt fom U that of a paralldamn ; tba north and 
eaat ndei, wludi ar« the principal an^lteetural flvnta, and 
ooDtain the chief apartmenti, being bnt Bttle broken In (heir 
rarfaoea, and forming two aides of the square ; while tb« r*. 
in»in<ng sldcs^ wUdi ooutain the oSces, tza of an irregular 
gTonnfpIan, and are mudi hidd«n by trees. The east, or 
piindpiJ front, which is that repr««ented in our wood-out, baa 
a large drcnlar tower nearly at its oeotre, and ia terminated 
at its northern angle by an octagon tower of inferior helgfat, 
but otherwise eqnu dimensions ; and the north front, extend- 
ing from the octagon tower abore mentioned, has a aqnara 
' 'tswe«textrenJty,withwhichisoonneot«d,inaaaarH 
~ line, a stmctnre in the style of a Qothlo dM^teL 

__. ,_, .._.. TlUglMd 


ing, howarer, is used a 

miioiiw; of the original maosioo wuon ezmea on uw enaia 
when theanoeatoroTCoIonelStewart purchased it from the Eari 
of Tyrone, and which was subsequently destroyad by an as- 
ddental fire. The north or entrance front u adorned with « 
poroh leading into a nDall reitibule, and thence into the hftl^ 


a library, and ia the only part ra- 
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which is of great size, and is terminated by a stone staircase 
haying two return flights leading to a corridor which commu- 
nicates with the bed-chambers. This hall also communicates 
by doors with the seyeral portions of the building below, those 
on the west side leading to the seryants' rooms, and those on 
tlw Mft to the tt«te apartments, which oonsist of a breakfast 
parlour, dining-room, ante-room, and drawing-room, all of 
which are of noble proportions, and thehr woodwork of polished 
oak. 

It will be seen from the preceding description that the ge- 
neral character of this building is that of a castle ; and we may 
add, that the details of its architecture are for the most part 
those popularly but erroneously called Saxon. But, like most 
modem structures of this kind, it has but little accurate 
resemblance to an ancient military fortress, and Its ardutec- 
tnral details present that capricious medley of styles of yarions 
ages, ecclesiastical, domestic, and military, so commonly 
found in modem buildings of this description. Such an in- 
congraous amalgamation of styles, howeyer, in an architectural 
composition, ii» it must be ocmfessed, not yery consistent with 
refined taste, and cannot be too strongly reprobated ; but it 
has existed for a oonsiderable timet and will unfortunately 
continue till arohiteots become skilftil antiquaries as well as 
tasteftd artists, and their employers acquire su(^ an accurate 
judgment and knowledge of art as will enable them to form a 
correct opinion of the oapabilities of those they employ, and 
not take their astimnte of tham, M now, from fashion or popu- 
lar reputation. 

The demesne attached to this noble residence ranks second 
to none in Tyrone in extent, the beauty of many of its fea- 
tures, and the fineness of its timber. The Kildress riyer , which 
passes through it, is crossed about the centre of the demesne 
by a picturesque bridge of fiye arches ; and from this point the 
most fayourable yiews of the surrounding scenery are to be 
had. Looking northwards, the sloping banks of tne riyer, at 
the opposite sules of an extensiye meadow, are thickly planted 
irith larch, fir, beeoh, and ash, from the midst of which, an 
aged oak is here and thare seen to rise aboye its younger and 
less aspiring companions ; and, looking westward, the turrets 
of the castle oyertop the deep masses of foliage which cluster 
round it on eyery side. In hke manner, to the east, the riyer 
winds its way through a tract of rich meadow land, the banks 
of which are fringed with tallows and thorn trees ; and to the 
soutbL the gronnos slope gently up from the riyer, and present 
detadhed groups of elms and oaks of the most luxuriant cha^ 
racter. . The yiews in this demesne are indeed such as might 
naturally be expected in oonjunction with a mansion of such 
magnificence, and will, as we are persuaded, not create a feel- 
ing of disappointment in the minas of any, whether artist or 
pleasure tourist, who may be led by our remarks to yisit them. 

P. 


THE SPANISH MOTHER. 

DuBiNO that dark and iU-recorded period in which Spain was 
little more than a field of battle between the Moors and the 
Christians, the Sanchos of Nayarre held the most conspicu- 
ous rank among the peninsnlar potentates, and Sanchez ** et 
Mayor" was the most conspicuous of the Sanchos. Besides 
tne throne of Nayarre^ he had snooeeded to the royalty of 
Arragott, and the soyereiffnty of Castile was the aower of 
Us oneen. He had married the beauteous Elyira Muna early 
in lite ; and before he had reached the foil prime of manhood, 
two of his sons, Garcia and Gonsalo, were able to bear the 
panoply of a knight ; and a third, Fernando, a boy of tliirteen, 
was sigfaiiw for Uie day to oome iriien he too should haye the 
spur mion his heel and the sword upon his thigh. Another 
son, also. King Sanoho boasted of, but not by Donna Elvira. 
Inhia yery first battle he had been taken prisoner by a Moor- 
Ish o^[)tain of high rank, and confined in a dreary dungeon 
many days and nights, until at length his escape was effected 
by means of the daughter of his conqueror, a maiden of ex- 
q[nisite beauty named Caya, who had seen him, and fallen in 
loya with him. This Moorish girl the generous young prince 
would gladly haye married, if the i>olitioal or religious laws 
of Nayarre would haye permitted him ; but he tried to per- 
suade himself and her, that, under such circumstances, the 
tie which bound them together after their fiight frt>m her 
father's fortress would be nearly as saored as if it were a conju- 
gal one. The offspring of their loye was a boy, whom Sancho 
nnmed Ramiro, and who grewup with the king's legitimate ohil- 
dnn, Cayatoo-4twuthooa8tomofthossd»ys-^y9d«tcoiirt, 


and was paid respect and honour besides, as the deliyerer of 
the country's hope. She had abjured, at least outwardly, her 
Moslem creed, and, for the sake of her son, whom she tenderly 
loyed, conformed in all respects to the customs of her adopted 
one. In truth, howeyer, she was a quiet, unpretending crea- 
ture, who neyer said or did anything to tiie injury of any one 
with malice prepense, and not being feared, was not hated. 
Eyen Elyira herself, hateful to Caya for giving her no rea- 
sonable cause for jealousy since her marriage vrith Sancho 
(which was a mere matter of state policy), miuie the Moorish 
woman the confidante of most of her ioys and sorrows. And 
many were the sorrows of that gentle queen. Sancho bad 
ever been indifferent towards her, though she repaid his cold- 
ness with devoted attachment. He was, besides, continually 
away at the wars, in imminent danger from the chances of 
battle, while she, at home, was ever mourning over the ne- 
fi^lect of her lord and the disobedience of her cUldren. Garcia 
had made, before his twentieth year, no fewer than three dif- 
ferent attempts to excite a revolt in Ribagorza during the 
absence of the king, impatient as he was to seize the reins of 
command. Gonsalo, cunning as a fox, and darkly-working 
as a mole, was continually endeavouring, by secret machina- 
tions, to render the people of Navarre discontented with the 
government of his mother and her councillors ; and even the 
child Fernando had exhibited signs of a rebellious nature, and 
was but too apt to listen to the oangerous instructions of his 
brothers. Elvira, therefore, was greatly to be pitied, de- 
barred, as she thus found herself, from all the joys which she 
naturally yearned for as a wife and a mother. If Caya was 
an ambitious woman, as most of her nation were, or if she 
had cherished, under an outward show of medmess and con- 
tentedness, thoughts and purposes of briuffinff about by means 
of her opportunities the establishment of the Irlooridi dynasty 
in Christian Spain, she might have drawn hope of success in 
her schemes from the dissensions of the royal family ; at 
least she miffht have sought in them some excuse for makinj^ 
her darling Kamiro a sharer in one of those arbitrary parti- 
tions of the Spanish kingdoms which the barbarous notions of 
the times rendered of frequent recurrence. But Caya was 
gifted with too noble a mind to seek any advantage, however 
tempting, by unworthy means. She stul fondly loved the chi- 
valrous prince with wnom she fled from a cruel father's roof, 
and with whom, for a few happy, happy years, she had for- 
gotten the pleasant olive eroves of Grenada, und^ the wild 
pine forests and glaciers of the Pyrenees. She sincerely com- 
passionated the sorrows of Elvira, and therefore the aMicted 
Sueenhad a safe and steady friend in her generous riyal. Let 
be reader "Judge with knowledge** these two women in their 
affection for one another — 

In thoae old, ronumtlc dayi, 
BCghty were the soul's commandments 
To support, restrain, or raise ! 

Their rivalry was of the forbearing kind which existed 
between the two wiyes of that old crusader mentioned in the 
Orlandus of Kenelin Henry Digby, and which the first poet 
of our daj* has thought it worth his while to embalm for all 
eternity m his ** Armenian Lady's Love." But Elvira had 
another trusty friend in Sancho's " master of the hor»e," 
whom he was wont to leaye behind hhn as deputy when he 
went to the wars. Don Pedro Sesse was a faithful minister 
and a mercifol riceroy. A gallant soldier in his youth, be 
was an enemy to treachery and to everything that tended to 
infringe the laws of chivalry. He it was who had frustrated 
the designs of Garcia and Gonsalo, and had therefore earned 
their hatred. EMra looked to him as her best guide and 
protector amidst the sorrows of her lot. 

In this state was the kingdom of Navarre, when the n^w^ 
came of a great victory ^^ed by Sancho oyer the Moors of 
Corduba, a place at that time the metropolis of Moorish Spam. 
As this eyent was considered a decisive blow to the hopes 
entertained by the Moors of obtaining possession of Castile, 
which was their principal object, Sancho s speedy return, aftw 
an absence of several years, was anticipated at home, and 
great were the preparations made for his triumphal entry to 
the fortress of Najara, where was the royal palace and' the 
residence of the chief nobility. In the midst of these prepara- 
tions, however, matters took place which turned the palace 
into a scene of mourning and dismay. 

Don Pedro had a beautiful daugfiter named Blanca, whom 
the unprincipled Garcia had long but yainly tried to influence 
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by his dishqnoarable proposals. The yirtuons Blanca repel- 
led his advances with proper scorn ; and when at length he 
found that he conld not obtain her willing consent, he deter- 
mined to carry her off by yiolence. An opportunity soon 
arrived. Blanca was sitting alone one day in her garden, 
enjoying the loveliness of the prospect that stretched from 
ihe terrace-foot to the snnunits of the distant mountains, 
when Garcia, who had been waiting for a favourable moment, 
seized her in his arms, and bore her away towards a spot 
where he had horses and attendants ready for the accomplish- 
ment of his villanous project. Before the maiden was out of 
the reach of aid from such as might be disposed to assist her, 
her shrieks were heard by Ramiro, who happened to be saun- 
tering near the place. He was at her side m an instant with 
his drawn swora in his hand. 

" Ruffian, desiBt I'* exclaimed he, with wrath in his voice 
and eye, as, passing his left-arm round the waist of Blanca, 
he waved his armed right hand before the ravisher's face ; 
" thoup^h thou bearest my father's blood in thy degenerate 
veins, it shall dye the turf at our feet, if thou loosest not hold 
of this maiden. 

"Awayl base-bom hound — half- Spaniard, away I and dare 
not to thwart me in my pleasure," cned Garcia, foaming with 
rage and disappointment. 

Ramiro answered not, but, freeing the frighted drl by a 
dexterous manoeuvre from the grasp of Garcia, and placine 
himself between them, he struck the latter with the flat side of 
his weapon, as if he thought him unworthy of a severer blow, 
though the fire of his royal blood tingled in his cheeks at the 
insult, 

Garcia quailed before the lofty scorn of Ramiro, and he 
shouted to his attendants to come to his ud. 

" Now, for my father's kingdom I would not let thee escape, 
dastard as thou art 1** said Ranuro, as he strode up to Garcia 
and forced him to defend himself. In a moment Ramiro was 
standing oyer his prostrate and bleedinc; antagonist vrith 
his sword lifted for the death-blow. Xs he was about 
to strike in self-defence, hearing the rapid step of Garcia's 
assistants, he saw that they were already panic-struck at the 
sight of their fallen master, and were turning back in flight. 
Staying his hand, he said, 

" Rise, Garcia — ^for thy father's sake I spare thee. Thou 
wilt henceforth avoid the son of the Moorish Caya." Then 
taking the lady Blanca, who was fainting with the effects of 
her terror, once again in his arms, he bore her into the house 
of Don Pedro, and left the vanquished ravisher in pain of 
body and mortification of heart. 

" Tell me, la^f" said Ramiro, as he leant over the form 
of the reviving Blanoa, " how art thou ? Assure me that I 
leave thee weU and happj." 

'* Leave me not yet, noble Ramiro," said Blanca sweetly. 
" How can I sufficiently repay thee for thy valiant protection ? 
— all I can imagine would do too poor a recompense 1" 

" Oh, not too poor, dear Blanoa," said Ramiro passionately, 
"is the gift thou canst bestow : give me thy love, if one who 
hath the stain of Moorish lineage may hope to deserve it, and 
I will bless the opportunity that gave thee to my arms." 

Blanca only mushed in answer. She knew Ramiro had 
loved her long before, and that he was honoured and esteemed 
by her &ther. The lovers plighted their troth to eadi other 
that hour, and felt themselves worthy of one ano^er. 

The ferodons temper and evil heart of Garcia left him no 
repose until he had matured a scheme of vengeance to effect 
the ruin of Ramiro, if possible, before the return of his father. 
All the more violent means he rejected, as he was unwilling 
to compass so important an event except by plausible pre- 
texts. He therefore determined to work upon the fears of 
Elvira, and as far as possible to arouse her jealousies. Hav- 
ing first simulated a snow of repentance for his past iU treat- 
ment, which he did so well as effectually to deceive the unsus- 
pioious queen, he next informed her that a secret correspon- 
dence hsid been carried on between Caya and the king during 
the whole period of the last expedition, forged proofs of whi(£ 
he showed her ; and insinuated that Caya had succeeded in 
making the king promise to put Ramiro in possession of the 
fairest portion of his dominions, to the exclusion of Elvira's 
offftpHng. This latter stratacem did not succeed so well 
with Elvira, and she openly told him she had too great faith 
in Caya's friendship for her to believe she would seek to de- 
prive "her of her queenly prerogative, or her children ot their 
just rights. Garcia for a lone time continued to follow up his 
plan by these insinuations and others of a similar kind, but 


when he found he was playing a wrone game, he could no longer 
conceal his rage, and he warned Elvira not to oppose him in 
his attempts to get rid of Ramiro, with a sincerity which the 
unhappy woman well knew was unaffected. 

Garcia's first step was a demand that a oonndl of the iiobI« 
lity should be held to determine upon a matter to be brought 
forward by him, at which coundl the queen should preside in 
person. This being granted, he formally accused Ramiro o| 
naving attempted his assassination, exhibited his wound* 
and produced nis attendants, who had been suborned by him, 
to testify to the truth of the accusation. Ramiro was then 
summoned to answer to the grave charge of having attempted 
the life of the heir to the crown — a crime for which death by 
tortore was the punishment in Navarre. Ramiro defended 
himself by narratmg the circumstance of his encounter with 
Garcia simply as it occurred, alone with the cause which led 
to it ; and the beautiful Blanca shrank not from appearing 
before iJie court and the nobles, to bear witness for ner be- 
trothed. Several of the nobles, however, who were in tht 
interest of Garcia and the abettors of his projects, declared 
that the testimony of Blanca was not sufficient to clear 
Ramiro of the imputation, and demanded that Judgment 
should be given against him. Don Pedro, who had been 
aware of the true facts of the case, burning as he was witk 
resentment against Garcia, besought of the queen, for the 
sake of justice, and as a punishment due to a rebellious and 
unnatural son, that Garcia, on the contrary, should be made 
to plead against the charge of having offered violence to the 
daughter of the king's vicegerent. Elvira was about to 
decree that Garcia's diarge had not been substantiated, when 
she caught the eye of the accusant fixed upon her with a look 
of demoniac mahgnity which chased the blood from her cheek, 
and made her tongue cleave to the roof of her mouth. Her 
fortitude was nearly deserting her, and her love of justioa 
giving way to her fear of Garda's cruel revenge, when a stir 
was heard at the entrance of the court, and Caya, with disor- 
dered dress, dishevelled hair, and eyes of fire, rushed up to 
the foot of the tribunal, and throwujjP herself on her knees on 
the marble step, clasped the feet of Elvira, and looked up into 
the queen's face without speakinfip a word. 

" What does this Moorish devu in our hall of Justice ?" said 
Garcia, in a stem voice: " remove her." 

No one stirred, for all were intenUy watching the scene. 
Caya still knelt without speaking, lookmg up to the queen's 
face ; but now the large tears were gat£ennfi^ in her eyes, 
under their jet-black lashes, and now Uiey rolled down upon 
her dark cheek, which 'was no longer lustrous with the nue 
which Sancho in his youthful years had loved to look upon. 

Elvira gently stooped her head towards the suppliant, and 
was about to speak to her, when Garcia, with increased vehe-' 
mence in his tone, again demanded her removal, and Elyira^ 
shudderingly, drew back. 

*' Oh, listen not to him I" at length gasped Caya; "heed not 
his cruel voice. Thou wilt not give my boy to bis bloody 
vengeance; thou wilt not put his precious limbs upon the 
wheel ; thou wilt not tear his manly sinews with red-not pin- 
cers 1 Oh, queen, give me back my Ramiro 1" 

" Nay, Caya, what will become of me? — ^there is misery 
before me whidiever way I turn I'* said Elvira, as she saw 
Garda approaching. 

" Stand back I" shouted Caya, springing to her feet, and 
speaking to Garcia ; then turning to Elvira, 

" I charge thee let him not touch me-4f thou yaluest ihe 
life of thy son, admonish him to beware of hurting a hair of 
the Moorish woman's head, or of that of his child : and not of 
my child alone — of the child of Sancho of Navarre. And thee, 
too, Elvira, I charge to beware how thou givest over to judg- 
ment the ofTsprin^ of thy lord ! Hast thou no pity, Elvira? 
Look not to Garcia — ^Iook to me. Dear Elvira (and here Caya 
ventured to take the queen's hand\ pity thy poor Cava, thy 
servant, and Sancho's servant, wno never willingly olffended 
thee. Thou wUt — I see thou wilt. I am thy friend one* 
more — ^thy sister !** she whispered, as her tears flowed upon 
the neck of the subdued Elvira, and she clasped her to ner 
bosom. 

The queen, then, confirmed in her decision by the assenting 
looks and murmurs of the lord deputy and the majority of tJie 
council, declared Ramiro guiltless of the crime imputed to 
him, and the assembly broke up. 

** Caya," said Elvira, as they retired together, " I have 
done much for theo this day. I have leaned towards thy 
child against my own. - 1 have made an enemy of the fruit of 
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mj own womb for the sake of a rival in mj husband's love.*' 

" For the sake of truth and justice thou hast done it/* 
replied Cava, " and thoa shalt have thy reward." 

" Thou Kuowest npt what it is to fight against the tempta- 
tions which nature piits in our path — praj that thou mayest 
not know them.** 

" I have had a victory many times over such/' said Caya, 
*' or thou wouldst not now be queen. Perchance other such 
temptations may arise — and oh, Elvira, be sure they shall not 
overcome me." 

Caya spoke prophetically, but even she could not have 
ffuessed how soon or to what an extent her constancy was to 
be tried. 

Garcia left the council maddened with rage, and burning 
with thoughts of vengeance, not only against Kamiro, who had 
supplanted him in his love, and Pedro, who had been made 
deputy, principallv with the intent that he should watch and 
counteract his villanies, but against Elvira and Caya, and 
even Blanca. Some faint outiines of a design either to cut off 
Sancho himself, and usurp the whole of his father's posses- 
sions, or at least compel him to share the sovereignty with 
him, b^an also to connect themselves together in his thoughts. 
In diort, he was determined that he should accomplish the 
min of all, and that some blow should be struck instantly, for 
Sancho was already on his way to Naviirre. 

A circumstance, of trifling moment in itself, furnished him 
with sufficiently plausible means of entering at once upon his 
plan. Sancho nad taken in fi^ht from a I^orish chieftain a 
most beautiful horse, which m a short time became such a 
&vourite with him, that, fearing some accident would deprive 
him of the noble steed amidst we perils of war, he had sent 
him home to Elvira, with strict injunctions that no one should 
be suffered to mount him in his absence. These injunctions 
were forgotten by the queen, who suffered Don Peoro to use 
the animal occasionally. This fact Garda laid hold of to sus« 
tain him in accusing the queen of adultery with Don Pedro, 
and he announced to the nobles his intention of so doing on 
the arrival of his father. 

Sancho had been six years away, and had heard of nothing in 
the interim from Navarre that was not calculated to diminish 
the little love he ever felt for Elvira, and increase the romantic 
attachment he fdt towards Caya. Ramiro, the offspring of 
that attachment, he loved beyond all his sons for his noble- 
ness of nature and person, and he secretly wished for some 
excuse for distinguishing him above the others. For those 
six Tears he had been sojournine in the scenes of Caya's child- 
hood, where every thine reminded him of her, and of his early 
amour ; and as it would only have been of a piece with the 
practices of royalty in even later and more civilised times to 
nave divorced himself from Elvira, he must not be over- 
harshly dealt vdth if he confessed to himself that he would be 
happier to find her dead than living on his return. What his 
thoughts were, therefore, may be guessed, when, as the gates 
of Najara were flung open for his entrance, he was met with 
the intelligence that his aueen and her alleged paramour 
were conspiring against his honour, his kingdom, and his 
life! 

Sancho could imagine no possible motive by which Garcia 
might be actuated in nrefemng his accusation, ignorant as 
the king was of what had lately occurred, so he at once or- 
dered ue queen to be arrested, and to be brought to trial in the 
Cortes of tne kingdom. Th# unhi^py Elvira was not allowed 
even to see her lord on his retuni, but was thrown into a 
dungeon, as was also Pedro, until the preparations for the 
trial were complete. 

When the day arrived, Elvira and Pedro were led prisoners 
faito that hall of justice in which they had so lately sat as judges. 
Elvira cast a mournful and reproachful look towards Sancho, 
who sat cold and severe upon his chair of state, but he did not 
notice her. She was so thm, and pale, and wretched-looking, 
that the very officials of the court wept at the sight of her ; 
wfaUe those to whom she had been kind and merciful in her 
day of power, groaned audibly as they surmised the event of 
the trial. She was placed on a seat In the centre of the hall, 
and tlM preliminaries were at once proceeded vrith. 

Garcia first came forward, and repeated his accusation, 
adding a tissue of circumstances calculated to confirm his 
statement. When he had finished, an officer desired the queen 
to defend herself against his testimony. 

" If I had been unfaithful to Sancho," said she, " it was be- 
fore thy bhth, Garcia ; for neither a gleam of Sancho's good- 
ness, nor a feature of his faoe, has descended to th?9 1 Some 


devil betrayed me in my dreams, and left me his image to 
nurse at my bosom, and bring up at my knee.'* 

** Is this thy answer?" said Garcia, with a bitter smile; 
" this reviling of the first-bom of thy king will not save thee 
from the stake." 

" The stake 1" shrieked Elvira, " and is it to this thou 
bringest me?" And then rising, and standing before Garcia, 

she continued ** Man — for son I cannot call thee now — how 

canst thou be so cruel ? Is there no voice in a mother's misery 
to touch thy heart ?'* 

Garcia answered not, but desired the officer to proceed and 
summon the next witness. The officer called out the name of 
Gonsalo ! 

Not alone Elvira, but the whole court were surprised to see 
the king*s second son presenting himself as his mother's accu- 
ser. Gonsalo had a new series of alleged facts to produce. 
He had been allured by the promises of Garcia, and his avarice 
and love of power outweighed whatever feelings of reluctance 
he might otherwise have experienced. His courage failed him, 
however, as he perceived those looks of aversion among the 
spectators which it required more firmness than he possessed 
to disregard ; and having closed his testimony, he was slink- 
ing away, in order to escape the glance of Elvira, when she 
culed him back, and catching his hand, addressed him : — 

" What have I done to thee, Gonsalo, that thou shouldst 
blast my fame and take away my life? I would not iig'ure a 
hair of thy head ! Three times I snatched thee from the grave 
before thy childhood was past, when thou wert ailing. I lost 
strengtii and sleep and beauty whUe bending over thy cradle. 
I womd I had been in my grave before thou sawest tne Hght ! 
I vriU not eurse thee — I wul not even beg thy pity; but when 
thou hast children of thine own, thou mayest guess what thoa 
hast made me suffer, and that will be curse euough — go !*' 

" The infante Don Fernando, appear !" cried uie officer. 

A pang, as if her brain had been pierced with a fiery needle, 
smote the wretched mother as the ooy answered to his name. 
A loud busz of disapprobation ran through the assembly, and 
Sancho himself seemed as if he could bear the unnatural 
scene no longer ; but intense curiosity now prevailed with all« 
and overcame every other feeling. A dead silence ensued 
while Fernando stood confronting the queen. 

He was a pale, light-haired lad, with exceedingly soft blue 
eyes, which ne inherited from the pure stock of the Gotfaie 
sovereigns of Spain, descending to him unbroken from that 
glorious time when Pelayo swayed the strongest European 
sceptre, before Tarik led his conquering ban£ from Africa^ 
EUs ringlets streamed down his shoulders as he bent lus head 
and crossed his small white hands upon his breast in token of 
reverence towards the king. As he appeared there in the 
graceful dress suited to his years, he looked more like a crea- 
ture of dreams, when holy imaginations colour them, than a 
false witness against his own mother. Elvira looked at him 
for full a minute without moving or speaking, until at length 
his innocent-looking beauty gave birth to some vague ccmfi- 
denoe in her that ne was not coming to destroy her, but 
perhf^is the contrary. The moment this feeling took pos- 
session of her, she bounded forward with a shriek of del^ht, 
and flinging herself on the ground before him, she daspea his 
knees, and letting her hesid sink between her arms, she en- 
deavoured to stay so, while she wept for the first time sinoa 
she entered thehsjL Fernando, however, drew back violently, 
and disengaged himself from her embrace. The queen looked 
up at him half-vacantiy as he did so ; and then she arose, and 
in a solemn though flattering voice she said, 

" What art thou going to do or to say, Fernando? They 
may take me away to the stake and bum me, if thou beliest 
me now, for thy crime will be worse torture to me than any 
they can inflict.*' 

" Speak, Fernando," said the king. 

Fernando trembled and hesitated, out a motion from Garcia 
caught his eye and emboldened him to go on. He told that 
he had seen EKira giving to Don Pedro Sesse, from the royal 
stables, that favourite steed which the king had otdered 
should be ridden by none but himself. 

Sancho's brow mished with sudden anger when he heard 
this. " Elvira I Pedro 1" said he, " is this true ?" 

" It is true," said Ehira, " but I alone am guilty I Pedro 
knew not of thy command. As I live, he did not. Let me 
suffer, oh, Sancho, for this one fault, but pardon the inno- 
cent!" 

" She prays for pardon for her paramour f cried Garaa, 
exultingly; " what other proof is needful?" 
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Hast thou aught more to declare ?" said the king to Fer- 
nando, in a tone of displeasure. 

Again the boy trembled, and looked towards Garcia, whose 
eagle eye was like a guilty spell upon him. 

'* Let him look at the queen as he speaks," said Sancho. 

The boy turned towards his mother, but his cheek red- 
dened as he did so, and he cast his eyes towards the ground 
without speaking. 

'* Speak on !'* said the kine. 

" He will not speak !** said Elrira; "he will not make a liar 
of Nature, who is telling the truth for him in his cheeks and 
eyes ! Look,- monsters, the tears are coming to his eyes. Oh 
holy drops, ye should be treasured among saintly relics — ye 
shall be DiJm to these parched and thirsty lips 1' And here 
the queen bent to the earth, and kissed the tear-drops on the 
ground which had fallen from Femando's eyes. 

** Fernando, speak !" said Garda. 

In a voice broken by sobs and terror, Fernando began to 
say that he had seen Don Pedro stealing b]^ night to the queen's 
chamber, when he was interrupted by Elvira, who again clung 
to him with frantic earnestness. 

" Thou sawest it not 1 Oh, say thou sawest it not ! My 
boy, the heavy wrath of God will fall upon thee if thou dost 
not unsay this fearful falsehood. I am not cursing thee, but 
I would avert the curse. Thou must unsay it. It is not 
possible mine own flesh could all rebel against me. TVhat is 
H has bewitched thee, Fernando, to do what devils would leave 
undone^? Dost thou know what thou art doing to me ? Thev 
will bniii thy poor mother in the market-place for an adul- 
teress I Thou wilt give thy mother to die in the torments of 
the damned—thy mother, that never crossed thee in thy 
ways — ^that fed thee with the milk of her breasts — that re- 
joiced in thy beauty. Oh, my God ! oh, my God! have pity 
upon me, and soften this boy's heart !" said she, looking up 
for a moment, and then coaxingly fawning upon Fernando, 
with a faint smile upon her features. She continued^ ** My 
diUd 1 my pretty boy Fernando 1 wilt thou not unsay those 
wicked words? Ah, let me kiss thee, and say I forgive thee, 
and we shall be mother and son together for the rest of our 
davs in some far ofif place out of the wavs of these people. I 
will love thee better than they, Fernando. They are killing 
thy soul now, and they will kill thy body after, as they are 
killing mine, if thou dost not hearken to me. Oh, that I 
might have Ufe and leng^ of days, only to be away with thee 
where I oould look into th^ blue eyes and play with thy 
golden curls from morning till night. Oh, child, have mercy 
upon me !" 

" Mother l" cried Fernando, throwing himself upon the 
queen's neck, " forgive me, and I will unsay all I" 

Elvira wound her arms about the infante's form, kissed him 
without saying a word, and fainted at his feet. 

" Her artifices have prevailed with the boy," said Garcia, 
with ill-dissembled rase, "but the testimony of others is not 
to be thus overborne. 

" Wilt thou enter the lists atrainst her champion, if any dare 
to defend her with his sword ? ' said the king. 

Garcia was silent. 

** If thou wilt not," said Sancho, '* Elvira shall be declared 
hmooent, and her accusers traitors." 

" Let her champion appear, then," replied Garcia. " What 
my tongue asserts, my sword shall ever prove. There lies 
my guage," and he threw his glove into the centre of the floor. 

But in all that crowded assembly there was not one who 
came forward to take up the guage of Garcia. They all pitied 
the queen, and believea her innocent, but the dread of the 
Aiture tyrant waatoo powerful a motive to keep them, so far 
at least, on his side. 

" At the end of three days," said the king, '* if no cham- 
pion appear for the queen, she shall perish by the flames, and 

with her, her alleged paramour." 

« • • « • • 

The lists were prepared, and at the noon of the second day 
a knight in bright silver armour, whose name was unknown, 
appeured in the queen's defence. His visor was drawn over 
bis face, and his device gave no clue to the curious. The 
whole court was assembled to witness the combat, and Elvira 
occupied a seat nearest to the side at which her champion 
appeared. The signal was given, and the contest commenced. 
It was soon decided. The unknown knight quickly unhorsed 
ita antagonist, and after a brief struggle with the sword, 
Ghrda roll to the earth desperately wounded. 

" Coofeu the innocence of the queen," said the unknown 


knight, in a voice which struck Garcia to the soul, ** or thou 
diest on the spot." 

" She is innocent !" feebly articulated Garcia, as he writhed 
in the agony of his wounds. 

Taking up the sword of his vanquished adversary, the un- 
known cavalier brought it to the feet of Elvira, and then, 
gracefully bending on one knee, he lifted the vizor from his 
casque, and for the first time the queen knew that she had 
been indebted for life and the preservation of her fair fame 
to the son of the kine by her Moorish rival. 

" Madam," said Ramiro. " not to me alone, but to Caya 
thy friend, thy thanks are due. Thou hast been a sister to 
her — let me be a son to theo." 
. Elvira could only weep her thanks. 

We find in Mariana, and also in Rodri^^o of Toledo, that 
Sancho of Navarre, at his death, partitioned his kingdom 
thus : — To his eldest son Garcia he left Navarre and Biscay ; 
to Gonsalo he left Ribagorza ; to Fernando, Castile ; and 
Arrajgon to a natural son named Ramiro. This was that 
Ramiro of whom mention b made in the preceding narrative. 
But we do not find in any of the old authors (and much we 
wonder that any event connected with so curious and touching 
a piece of history could hare escaped them) that this same 
Ramiro enjoved the lordship of Arrag^n with BIanc«, the 
beautiful and virtuous daugnter of the cavalier Don Pedro 
Sesse. R. ^L 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF SELECTING CLEAN 

FLAX SEED. 

In recent numbers of the Penny Journal, Martin Doyle has 
published two valuable papers upon the necessity of selecting 
good seed, and I would wish to call the attention of the cul- 
tivators of flax, who form so numerous a body amonest the 
small farmers of the north and west of Ireland, to theM>solute 
necessity of attending to the seed of that plant, and not to 
purchase the cheaper seed that is sometimes offered to them, 
m preference to that which, although rather more expensive, 
is yet free from the seeds of a very noxious weed which are 
usually mixed with the jheaper flax-seed. The weed to which 
I refer is one of those curious plants, which, from their pecu- 
liar structure, are unabie to dntw their nourishment directly 
from the earth, but are obliged to feed themselves by sucking 
the juices of other plants, and thus destroying them, or weak- 
ening them so greatly as to prevent their producing a crop 
that will repay the cultivator for his labour and expense. In 
the case of the flax, the weed grows from seeds deposited in 
the earth with the seed of the flax, and at first appears as a 
slender pale thread, twisting about in different directions un- 
til it meets with one of the stems of the flax, when it immedi- 
ately twists itself round it, and produces curious little knobs 
upon its inner side, which pierce the outer coat or bark of the 
stalk of the flax, and suck from it the juices which it has 
drawn from the ground, and prepared for its own nourish- 
ment. The root of the weed then withers away, but the weed 
itself commences its most vigorous growth, for until it had 
obtained a victim upon which to, feeo, it had been unable to 
produce any thing except the slender fibre that I have already 
mentioned, and would nave soon died if it had not succeeded 
in seizing upon the flax. Its stem then increases in thickness, 
and, twisting round all the flax plants that it can reach, it 
receives enough of nourishment to produce its flowers, which 
form pretty little yellowish white heads, of about half the size 
of a nut, consisting of numerous small flowers so placed toge- 
ther as closely to resemble a small mulberry in form and ap- 
Searance, although not in colour. This weed is called Dod- 
er, or bv botanists Cuscuta epdinum, and is commonly to be 
found in flax<fields in several parts of England and Scotland, 
but is happilv less frequent in Ireland, although I have seen 
it (in 1840^ m the county of Mayo. In England it often quite 
destroys the crop, and i understand that such was the - case 
a few years since in the neighbourhood of Westport and 
Newport, county Mayo. 

I have now to point out the way to avoid this pest. It is 
found that the seed of flax obtained from America is quite 
free from it, but that it is nearly always very plentiful in seed 
from Odessa and other parts of Russia. Now, the Russian 
seed is cheaper than that from America, and so the poor peo- 
ple are tempted to buy the former in preference to ttie latter, 
although, by following an opposite course, they would escape 
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the risk of loss which results from the nse of seed which is 
xniAed with seeds of the dodder. 

This I consider as a remarlcable proof of the necessity of 
obtaining clean seed rather than dieap, and deserves in my 
opinion tu be made generally known throughout Ireland by 
means of the Penny Journal. I conclude by saying to all 
cultivators of flax, When buying your seed, always ask for 
that from America, and do not be tempted by the cheaper but 
dirty seed from Russia, as by doing this you will avoid the 
most destructive weed to which the crop is liable. 

C. C* B. 


ORIGIN AND MEANINGS OF IRISH FAMILY 

NAMES. 

BT JOHN 0*X>01fOTAW. 
First Artlde. 

It has for a long time appeared to me a desirable object, aa 
regards the history of Ireland and the information of the 
Irish people, to communicate to the public a correct account of 
the origin and signification of the proper names, tribe names, 
and surnames of the people of Ireland; more especially as 
some of the popular writers of the last century have misled 
them generally into the most erroneous notions with rM^ard 
to these classes of names. The errors of these writers have 
not only been adopted by the usually shallow compilers of 
county surveys, county histories, and other topographical 
works down to the present time, but also to some extent by 
writers of a higher order and greater learning and research, 
as Lanigan and Moore. Indeed, strange as the fkct may 
seem, it is nevertheless unauestxonable that there are very 
few in the country whose ideas upon this tobjeot are conso- 
nant with the trutn ; and henoe, upon most occasioni on which 
an Irishman adopts an anglicised form of his Christian name and 
surname, the effect of the alteration is such as completely to 
ooncea], and not unfrequently to misrepresent, their original 
orthography and meaning. On this acoonnt it becomes un- 
avoidably necessary for me^ before I enter upon the series of 
articles which I propose furnishing on this tubjeot, to exhibit 
and expose the ignorance of those writers to whom I have 
alluded, and whose theories have produced so erroneous an im« 
pression upon the minds of the Irish people ; and to this object 
I purpose to devote the present iniroduotory paper. 

The fallacies which I have to expose were unknown t-o the 
Irish people until towards the dose of the la«t century : the 
writers of an earlier period having been too well informed to 
lead their readers into error. But their works bemg for the 
most part in a dead language, and very rarely to be met with, 
they ceased to haye an influence on the public mind, and left tiie 
way open for a new race of writers, very ignorant of the 
ancient language and history of Ireland, to impooethor crude 
theories upon the uninstructed reader. A society of such 

Esrsons, oi whom General Vallanoey, Mr BeanfonC* uid Dr 
edwich, were the most active, was formed for the purpose of 
giving to the public a series of essays on the antiquities, 
ancient literature, and topoppraphy of Ireland ; and the result 
of their joint labours made its appearance in a work published 
periodically under the title of " ColUctaneade Relmt Hiher- 
nieiSf** and since popularly called VaUancey's Collectanea. 
These gentlemen, however, after a time found that their sys- 
tems hiul nothing in common, each considerinr the other as 
insufficiently informed on the subjects treated of, and I think, 
with justice ; for, aa I trust I shall be able to show on a fu- 
ture occasion, all were alike ignorant of the matters they pro- 
fessed perfectly to understand. But though the labours of 
these gentlemen contributed generally to the propagation of 
erroneous theories on the subject, it was a work of Mr 
Beauford's, published in No. 11 of the Collectanea, which, 
treating more immediately of this subject, has had the greatest 
influence on the popular mind ; an influence lefcs owing to any 
celebrity attached to his own name than to that of Vaulancey, 
whose sanction and approbation this work is |^erally suppo* 
scd to have received. With this writer origmated the novel 
theory that the names of tribes and families in Ireland, as 
usual among the Saxons and Normans, were derived fh)m 
earlier appellations of the territories and localities which they 
occupied. To establish this hypothesis he adopts a process 
of etymological investigation unparalleled in the annals of 

* Let not the reader coofound this Beauford with the author of the.ec- 
rle«ia«tlcal map of Ireland, for the latter was Dr Beaufort, and his works 
■re distlnguUhcd for their accuracy. 


antiquarian research. In the first place, he takes the liberty 
of dividing the words into as many parts as he thinla 
proper; secondly, he makes such changes in the vocables 
thus obtained as he finds convenient to his purpose ; thirdly, 
he gives each of these words new meanings of ms own ; and 
lastly, he places the tribes whose names he thus explains in 
locajlities which many of them neyer occunied. 

As the errors of this writer, though so long before the pub- 
lic, have never been sufficientijr exposed, 1 shall here un- 
dertake the task, by the exhibition of a few examples of 
his process of investigation, taken without selection, and 
given as a fUr specimen of the whole. It will be neoessary 
for me, however, in fairness, to quote in the first instance 
the aulJior*s own account of t^e theory which he has put for- 
ward to account, in his novel manner, for the origin of the 
names of men and tribes in Ireland. 

" On the increase of population and the introduction of agri- 
culture, these wandering tribes were under the necessity of 
confining themselves to certain permanent districts ; wnich 
districts were generally denominated either fh)m their situa- 
tion or quality of the soil, and from which also the inhabitants 
obtamed their collective appellation ; whence, in the most 
ancient Irish poems and histories, we frequently find clan and 
sUoght added to the name of the country, to signify the inha^ 
bitants ; as clan Cuilean, siioght Breognainy and slioght Gat; 
wherefore the children and race of am^ dininon were the 
invariable names by which the ancient Wbemian septs were 
distinguished from the remotest antiquity, and not, as fire- 
quentiy asserted, the children and descendants of their respec- 
tive leaders." 

Again, '* The chiefs of every district were elected ttom the 
elder branches of the dynasts ; and the kings of the princi- 
palities fW)m the senior chief of the subordinate districts, who 
on their advancement to the dignity obtuned the name of the 
district or clan over which they presided ; it being an Qniver<* 
sal custom amongst all the Celtic tribes to denominate the 
noblesse, with their other appellations, from the place of their 
residence; a custom in some measure yet retained in the 
Highlands of Scotland. The variety of names used by the 
ancient Irish have occasioned great confusion in their history; 
for before the tenth century surnames were not hereditary, 
and prior to the establishment of the Christian religion m 
this country no person waa disting^shed by one permanent 
nomination. It is true, during their pagan state every (Md 
at his birth received a name generally from some imaginary 
divinity under whose protection he was auppoeed to be ; out thu 
name was seldom retained longer than the state of hifancy, 
firom which period it was generally changed for others arising 
from some perfection or imperfection of the body, the disposiF 
tion and qualities of the mind, achievements in war or the 
chaoe, the place of birth, residence, &c. so that it frequently 
happened tnat the same person was distinguished by several 
appellations. Our ancient historians, not properly attending 
to this, have committed great errors in relating the transac- 
tions of early periods, by asserting the same action to be per- 
formed by several different people, which in reality was per- 
formed by one only, thereby throwing their history and anttqoi- 
ties into too distant a period. A similar error haa also been 
committed by not considering the dignitary names of the 
chiefs, who on their election to the government constantly 
obtained the name appertaining to the dan over whom they 
presided, or rather that of me district. These <Ugnitary 
names becoming in the tenth century hereditary and family 
distinctions, created new difficulties to genealogists of latter 
ages." — Collectanea, vol. iti, p. 257. 

Now, it will be very easy to prove that tllese assertions ars 
wholly erroneous, and are mere conjectures, unsupported either 
by history or etymology. In the first place, the three instan- 
ces above given to show that the words clan and sUoght were 
prefixed to the names of territories among the Irish, instead 
of supporting the author's assumption, go to prove the very 
contrary, for in the first two instances the names adduced are 
not names of territories, but of men ; and with regard to ths 
third instanoe, there was no such name among the andeot 
Irish, and it is a pure fabrication of Beauford's own imagina- 
tion ! As for his assertion that in the time of paganism everv 
child at his birth received a name generally from some imagi- 
nary dirinity under whose protection he was supposed to be, 
it is another pure fabrication ; there is no authority in any of 
our ancient documents that men were called aiter thdr pagan 
deities, except in three instances, in the daricest penoa oc 
Irish history ; and even from these it does not appear that 
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8uch names were given immediately after the birth of the 
individuals referred to, but that thej assumed them after 
having arrived at the age of maturity. These instances are 
to be met with in ancient Irish MSS. concermng the history of 
the Tuatha De Dananns, a colony said to have nreceded the 
Scoti in Ireland, at a period now generally believed to be 
beyond the reach of authentic history; but grantine that 
what has been handed down to us concerning this coK>ny is 
anthentio, it does not follow from any thing stated that even 
among them every child at his birth received a name from a 
divinity under whose protection he was placed ; for the sum of 
what has been handed down to us on this subject is, that on 
the arrival of the Scotic or Blilesian colony in Ireland the 
Tuatha De Dananns were governed by three kings, who 
were distinguished by surnames derived from the names of the 
gods whom they worshipped. Thus, one of those kines, whose 
real name was Eoehy^ was, it is sud, usually styled Mac 
Greine, because he worshipped the sun; the second, whose 
proper name was Eathur, was called Mac Cuill, because 
oe worshipped the hasel tree, for I suppose men generally 
lived on nuts in his time ; and the third; whose proper name 
was Teathurf was called Mac Ceachta, u e. son of theplough, 
for he worshipped that useful implement as his god ! We have 
no instance of men having been named after pagan deities 
but these three, and I venture to say that they are not suffi- 
cient to establish Beauford's hypothesis. But a stronger ar- 
gument than this can be urged against his theory, namely, 
that among all the pagan names of men which have been pre- 
served by our authentic annalists, not one appears to be 
called after a pafi^an deity ; and if it had been a general cus- 
tom to call chiloren after such deities, it might oe expected 
that at least a few of them would have been transmitted. 
Since, then, they have not been transmitted, how, I would ask, 
did Mr fieaiiford discover that suoh a custom had ever ex- 
isted ? It is true that after the establishment of Christianity 
m the fiffh century, the descendants of the pagan Irish who 
entered into holy orders, or into the monastic state, had their 
pagan names sometimes changed, as we learn from the lives 
of the salnti of the primitive Irish church, but no documents 
now remain to prove, or even suggest, that such a change had 
been made previous to the introduction of Christianity. It is 
undeniable that coepiomens, epithets, or sobriquets, were fre- 
quenUy added to tne first name from some warlike exploit, or 
from some perfection or imperfeotion of body, colour of hair, 
or disposition of mind ; but thu continued to be the custom 
In Christian times, and still continues so, but no authority has 
been discovered even to suggest that any chanf^ of the origi- 
nal pagan name had occurr^ previous to the mtroduction of 
Christianity ; and we find that even long after that period 
many distinguished Irish bishops, abbots, and other ecoiesias- 
tics, bore the names of their pagan ancestors. 

It is also a groundless assumption that the chief ehanged 
his name for that of the territory after his election to the 
government, or that the names of either the clan or district 
became surnames or family names in the tenth centnrr. Can 
any one belieTe that Brian was the name of the territory of 
the O'Briens before the establishment of the name O'BrMn? 
Was Donnell the name of the territory of the O'Donnells pre- 
vious to the tenth century ? Was NiaJl the name of the prin- 
cipaUty of the O'Neills? 

So much then for Mr Beauford*s general theory as put for- 
ward in the introduction to his work. I shall now proceed to 
show the equal fallacy of the etTmolo^cal processes by which 
he attempts to sustain his theoretical assumptions in the 
work itself; namely, that the names of Irish tribes and fanoi- 
lies were derived from the situations and natural features of 
the territories they inhabited. 

1. '* CLAmr CciLXAir, or the race or children of the comer 
of the water ; called also Hy na mcr, or the district of the 
sea ; the diiefs of which were denominated Mae na mor aot's, 
the sons of the elders of the sea, by contraction Macnamara," 
&c. 

Kow, what will be thought of all this etymological induction, 
when it can be proved from history that dajm CuiUmn sig- 
nifies the race or Cullen f 

The CvdUan or Cullen from whom this tribe took their name 
is found in the pedigree of Mao Namara, within the authentic 
period of Irish hlstorv, for he flourished in the eighth cen- 
tury, a period to which our authentic annals reach with per- 
fect historical certainty. Let us then see how this meaning 
** children of the comer of the water" is obt^ed tvom the 
ooo^Mund c/ewi Cuikain, Apparently by a Tory ainpU pro* 


cess, thus : clann means descendants, cuil means corner, and 
eon water ; but regular as this process appears, it is neverthe- 
less utterly fallacious, for the word c2aiiii means children or 
descendants relatively to an ancestor, not to a locality ; and 
though the name CuiUain (now anglicised Cullen or Collins) 
when cut in two, would apparently make the words cuil and 
eon, still the word is not compounded of cuil, a comer, and can, 
water, for the first syllable Is short, and the last syllable is a 
diminutive termination of the same power with the Latin 
ulus, as in the compounds campuhu, coUtcuhu, catulus ; and the 
word cuilean, whether taken as a common noun substantive or 
as a proper name, is synonymous with the Latin eatului, or Ca- 
tullus. 

The next assertion above made, that ckmn CuiUaiH was also 
called By na mor, is untrue, for the namely na mor had never 
any existence except in Mr Beanford's fancy ; and even if it 
had, the meaning given for it would not be correct, for ky 
does not properly mean district, nor does mor mean sea. The 
assertion that the chiefs of dann Cuileain were called Mac 
na mor aois is also untrue, for the name was never so written 
by any one except Mr Beauford. They were uniformly called 
Mic Conmara, as being the descendants of Cu^mara, who was 
chief of the clann Cuileain in the tenth century ; and the 
name Cumara, signifyiiu; hero qf the tea, was first given to 
a chief of this family, from his being an expert seaman, not 
from his dwelling on the sea, for the clann Cuileain or Mao 
Namaras were not located on the sea, or near the sea, but in 
an inland territonr in the south-east of the county of Clare. 

2. " CiNEAL EooHEAN, or Ccan all Eoghain, from cean 
thuath oil Eogh^n, pronounced Connal Owen, or the princi- 
pal division of the northern county of the Oil or Bolgae, an 
ancient district in the province of Ulster, comprehendinfi; 
oriffinally the present counties of Tyrone, Armagh, Donegal, 
and part of the county of Derry, being the ancient divisions 
of Eirgal or Orgall," &c. 

Here the name Cineal Eoghain, , which had been translated 
genue Eoahain, i.e., race or progeny of Eoghan, by all the 
early Irish writers, is made to signinr the principal cuvision of 
the northern- county of the Oil or Bolgae. Let us examine 
how this interpretation has been wrested from Cineal Eogh" 
ain. In the first place, he spells the name incorrectly, though 
we cannot see that he gains any point by doing so ; next he 
takes asunder what he conceives to be ns component parts, 
first metamorphosing the word Cineal, which is cognate with 
the Latin genus and the English kind, kindred, into Cean all, 
which he made to signify ** principal division," and resolving 
Eoghan, a man's name, into Eoghan, to make it signify I 
know not what ; but as the four vocables thus obtained would 
not answer his purpose, he took the liberty of adding one more 
of his own coinine, thus making five distmct words of the two 
origmal ones. But even allowing that these five vocables are 
legitimately obtained from the two original ones, I have still 
a nirther objectioa to them, for jthey do not grammatically co- 
alesce, or bear the meaning he affixes to them, as there is no 
word among the five to express nrincipal division or county. 
And grantmg further that the nve words thus formed could 
really bear the signification he gives them, it would not follow 
that the name Cineal Eoghain is so compounded, while in op- 
position to the testimony of all authentic history ; and we 
have the testimony of all the authentic Irish annals, the lives 
of the Irish apostle, and of the most ancient genealogical 
books, to prove that the great northern race called Cineal 
Eoghain took that appeflation from their great ancestor 
Eoghan (the son of Niall of the Nine Hostages), who was 
contemporary with St Patrick, as did a neighbouring race 
that of Cineal Conaill, from Eoghan's brother, Conall Gulban. 

But the supporters of Mr Beauford's system may say that 
although it may be true that the Cineal Eoahain took their 
appellation from their ancestor Eoghan, still that this Eoghan 
may have taken his name fh>m tne territory over which he 
ruled. I answer, that this does not bear even the semblance 
of probability, for we have the authority of Cormac's Glos- 
sary for asserting that the proper name Eoghan (still used as 
a man's name in every part of Ireland, and anglicised Owen 
and Eujpene) was understood by the ancient Irish literati 
to signify the good offinring, or the ooodfy bom, and this looks 
much more probable tnan the signification which Mr Beau- 
ford wrings from it, for the Irish had many other names simi- 
larly compounded, as Finghin (now Florence), meaning the 
fair offispring; Coemhghin (now Kevin), the beautifiil off- 
spring, &c. Thus it appears that Beauford's derivation of 
too tribe name of Cineal Eoghain b a mere stvmological 
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phantasy, unsapported by history or etymology. ^ I have also 
to mention that the extent he g^res to the territory of this 
tribe is too great, for it never comprised the one-fonrth part 
of the present county of Donegal, or any part of Armagh. 

But! am exceeding the space allowed me for this article, 
■nd must defer the remaining examples till next number. 


K •?' X 


LETHE: AN ALLEGORV. 

BT J. U. U. 

Hm It e'er CFOtted Chy fluiqr to explore 
Itie mystery of tbet old fwyetftil rlrer 
In which the Shade, permitted to renew 
lit •erritude to deyi went down to drink 
ObUTion of itwlf and aU It WM : 
A dreed completion of the work of Death ! 

How lend a patient hearing, and I'U tell thee 

— Thou wilt receive it as a wayward dream— 

The course of this old river. Know it glides 

Beneath thy steps, with lapse tnrisible. 

For but by glimpses mortals may behold it ; 

And these seem far too gloriotu fbr one thought 

Of dull oblivion ever to Intrude 

On the rapt vidon. Not a shadow there 

P^om gloomy Hades clouds the living light 

That glances gaily down the rippling stream. 

But past description s power, *tii loud and bright 

With trumpet voices, and with silken sails 

Full-blown with Fortune's breath ; while from the bank 

Hope lifts her sbren strain, and bids them speed 

For ever on to happy isles alar. 

And every ripple teems with springing thoughts — 

In one sense faitliful to the Samian's creed — 

A constant iteration of old fancies 

As if the wise and fools of time came back 

With their old dreams : forgetful of experience. . 

There system swells on system, bubbles gay, 

Conventions, empires, powers, authoritiea. 

Song's intellectual fisbric, pictures, modes. 

Those myriad lights, the glory and the glitter 

Which make that current gaily beautlAiL 

And so it rolls, in its magnificence 

Tumbling and spariding up into the sun 

Like an eternal thing : buojrant and bright 

Beneath the airs of Heaven that murmur mirth 

And hope, and life, and pauseleas interest. 

While on its living course no qtot is seen 

That is not far too bright and glorious 

For the approadi of grim decay, or that 

More mighty and more terrible shadow Death 

To find a cave to lurk iii 

Thou wilt say, 

Thto to not Lethe, whose dull waters glide 

SunUas among the dlent fields of death. 

Oblivion s formless valley. Yet attend— 

Mark well the course of each bright-crested wave :— 

As It rolls by, the gallant barks it bore 

Are vanished, and have left no trace, as if 

They never had existence. Though for ever 

New shadows fast emerge Into the Sun 

( So like the last, that scarce one notes the dunge). 

And take a look of immortality, 

Increduloiu of the Past, blind to the Future ; 

Not knowing whence they come, ftom what they, are. 

Or whither tend. Alas, the^stream 

With all that went before, is lost below 

In dim Oblivion's world t It were a dream 

Most fleeting and fantastic, were there not 

A chain of awful conseq\ience that binds 

What has been, witl) what must be. Death and Life, 

The Past, the Present, and the Future, are 

But names bestowed on one perpetual stream. 

In diflierent provinces beneath the Crown 

Of Him who is the source fk'om whence all comes; 

And to whom all returns—we see no more 

But as the gaser fk>om some narrow bridge 

Looks down upon the waters, when beneath 

They come from fkr, and so pass, and are gone. 


The Domestic Man. — There is no being of the masca- 
line render whom ** the sex*' so heartily despise as the do- 
mestic man. He is an anomaly — a sort of half-way house be- 
tween the sexes — a concentration of weakn ess e s » poor 
driblet of humanity — a vile caudle-drinker — an aaditor of 
laundress's bills — an inquisitor of the nursery — a fellow that 
likes his bed warmed, and takes note of the decay of car- 
pets — a reader of works on " cookery" and a " treatise on 
teething" — a pill bolter — a man that Duys his wife's gowns 
and his children's dresses — a scolder of maid^errants— -a fre- 
quenter of the kitchen — a person who can teU fbo. the price 
of treacle, and how long a mop should last — a gaser at batchers' 
windows — a oonsumerof ginger wine — a slop eater — a market 
visitor — a tea maker — FauSi 1 He looks uke the aborigine 
of abed-room. He is lean and bilious — delights in black eaiters 
and a brown greatcoat. He gives his little bandy-legged 
child a walk in the Park, where he is taken for a brother of 
one of the nursery maids In delicate health. He entertains 
his visitors with his discoTerles of the tricks of bakers and 
the machinations of grocers — amuiet them to death with lonff 
stories about bad bread, and ** coffee without adulteration. 
He always knows what is to be for dinner, what remains in the 
larder — and employs his gigantie intellect in considering the 
best mode of cooking it. He is naturally fretlul and peevish, 
and in cold weather has a helplessness oif aspect peculiar to 
himself. These men ncTcr look like Englishmen. They nerer 
acquire that manly bluff appearance which is the character 
of our nation. God knows what is the matter with them, 
but they always seem out of sorts. Their features are sharp— 
their voiees are effeminate, and they are nearly all of them 
" troubled with colds." The business of life with them is to 
regulate the affairs of housekeeping — ^their tastes, habits, 
thoughts, and rivalries, are womanisL Their oonrersation 
is about " poor Mrs" this, and " poor Lady" that — antiqua- 
ted matrons, with whom they occasionally compare notes in 
matters of condolence — yet who have enough of the spirit 
of thdr sex in them to despise their male coadjutor, and in 
their souls they think " poor Mr" so-and-so the ^eatest bore 
alive. They are alwavs complaining ; if not positively unwell 
themselves — a case of rare occurrence — some of thenr family 
is sure to be so — or, if all that should fail, then, at least, a 
dish has been broken, and there is always a number of stand- 
inggrievanoes ready to be produced when occasion requires. 
*' Well, heaven help them 1 as Shakspeare savsi '* for they 
are sad fools." They live a long time, these fellows, but they 
die at last— all the pills and possets in the world will not 
avert death. The Passenger who sees the hearse and mutes, 
thinks some rational being has died — ^the stranrer, who reads 
the tombstone, thinks that a man moulders below. But are 
they deceived ? We think so. — CouuT Gazette. 

Petrarch's Opinion of Monet. — He who esqpends it 
properly, is its master ; he who lays it up, its keeper ; he who 
loves it, a fool ; he who fears it, a slave; and he who adores 
it, an idolater. 

The whole of human virtue may be reduced to speaking the 
truth always, and doing good to others. 

Many an acknowledged truth was once a oontroverted 
dogma ; the basis of every science has been considered a fun- 
damental error. 

Truth is the most compendious wisdom, and an ezoeDent 
mstrument for the speeay dispatch of business. It creates 
confidence in those we have to deal with, saves the labour of 
many inquiries, and brings things to issue in a few words. 
— Spectator. 

Let us hope the best rather than fear the worst, and believe 
that there never was a riffht thing done, or a wise one spoken 
in vain, aithough the fruit of them may not spring up in the 
place designate, or at the time expected. 

George IL, being informed that an imjradent printer was 
to be punished for having published a spurious Kizig's speech, 
repliea, that he hoped the punishment would be of the mildest 
sort, because he had read both, and as far as he nnderttood 
either of them, he liked the spurious speech better thsA hb 
own. 

Printed and published very Saturday by GtncK and CAMtftoit, at the Office 
of the General Adrertiser, No. 6, Church Lane, College Qracn, Dubfin.— 
Agents :— R. Oboomsbidob, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, Zxmdoa ; 
SIMMS and Divbam, Exchange Street, Manchester ; C. Daviss, Not^ 
John Street, Liverpool ; Slocombi ft Simms, Leads , Jobm If bkcisi. 
Frittct's Street, Edfanbttigh ; ft David Robbbtson, TkvngBtc^ Qla%ov. 
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ANTRIM CASTLE, 


■tXK KBSIDINCE or TBE BAVI. O 


Tkb ftiM old nuu^on of the noble funiljr nf Skeffington, of 
which our prefixed wood-cat will gira a terj correct geoeral 
idea, is well deeerriiie of aotioa, not only troia its gruideor of 
nix* and Um beantj of it* rituatiou, bat Btill more m preMat- 
ing an ahaoet unique eiample, in Ireluid, of the stjls of do- 
mestic arcUteotnre introdaecd ioto the British islandi from 
Prance, immadiUaly after the Restoration. 

This eaatle ii generoltj lappoied to have been erected in 
or aboot the jear 1662. bj 8ir Jc^ Clotfrorty, Lord Maua- 
reii«, who died in 1665, and whoaa only danfthter and heir, 
Marv, 1>T ber marriage with Sir John, the fifth bkronet of 
the dkoAngton family, carried the Ma«iarene eitste and title 
into th« latter famil;. But thoanh thvre on be no doubt. 
from thearchitactoralatjleaf the building, that Antrim cattle 
waa re-edifled it tU* penod, there is erery r«a>on to believe 
that it wu fonaded lot^ before, and that it itill preaerreB, to 
a aiaat extent, the fom and walla of the orig;inid atmcture. 
Toe Cattle of Antrim, or Haiiarene. as it is now reneraltj 
calicos, appears to hare been orifpoally erected early in the 
1 iiian of James I., by Sir Hngh Clotworthy, who, by the e«. 
taWalment of UnK Juies L bad the charge Of certain boali 


of fire shillinK* Irieh by the day, ■ 
and aboDt the naia boats, at ten-pence Irish by 

This grantwas made to him by pati ' ' * 


Irish by the 
mt for Iff., in 


llflW; and on ■ surrender of it to thokineii 
ro.frrant«d to him, and hia son and beir John Clotworthy, 
with a pension of six shillings and eight-pence per day, and to 
the lonser liver of them for life, payable out of the rerenoe. 
^ — thii payment Sir Uagh Clotworthy and hli ion w — '~ 


were then kept upon the longh, and ui 
without any charge to the crown, to be at all times ia readi- 
ness! for his Mfjeaty's use, as the necessity of his servico 
sbonld require, John Clotworthy anoceeded hl» father al 
captain of the barks and boats, by commission dated the 
SStb January 16il, at 15a. a-day for himself) hii lieutenant, 
4s. ; the master, 4s. ; master's mate, 2a. ; a master nnner. 
Is. 6d. : two gunners, 13d. -, and forty men at 8d. each. 

On the breBking out of the rebellion shortly afterwards, tho 
garrison at Antrim vas considerably increased, and the for. 
tificatioos of the castle and town were greatly ttrengllteiied 
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by Sir John ClotwArthy, who became one of the most dUtln- 
gnUhed leaders of the parliamentarj forces in the unhappy 
conflict which followed. Still commanding the boats of Lough 
Keagfa, that magnificent little inland sea, as we may not very 
Improperly call it, became the scene of many a hard contest 
between the contending parties, of one of which Sir R. Cox 
giyes the following graphie aeoonnt. It took place in 1642. 

"But the reader will not think it tedious to naye a descrip- 
tion of a nayal battel in Ireland, which happened in this man- 
ner : Sir John Clotworthy's regiment built a fort at Toom, and 
thereby e^t a conyenience to pass the Ban at pleasure, and 
to make mcnrsions as often as ne pleased into tne county of 
Londonderry. To reyenjg^e this, the Irish garrison at Cnar- 
lemont built some boats, with which they sailed down the Black- 
water into Loughneagh and preyed and plundered all the bor- 
ders thereof. Hereupon, those at Antrim built a boat of 
twenty tun, and furnished it with six brass guns ; and they 
also got six or seven lesser boats, and in them all they stowed 
three hundred men, under the command of Lieutenant>Colonel 
Owen O'Conally (the discoyerer of the rebellion, who was a 
stout and actiye man) and Captain Langford. These sailed 
oyer the lough, and landed at the mouth of the Black-water, 
where they cast up two small forts, and returned. But tiie 
Irish found means to pass by these forts, in dark nights, and 
not only continued their former manner of plundering, but 
also raised a small fort at Clanbrazill, to protect their fleet 
upon any emergency. Upon notice of tnis, Conally and 
Langford mannM out their nayy again, and met the Irish 
near the ihor« of ClanbratHl i whereupon a nayal battel en- 
sued: but the reb^s being fresh- water soldiers, were soon 
forced on shore ; and the tictors pursuing their fortune, fol- « 
lowed them to the fort, and forotd them to surrender it : atid 
in this expedition sixty rebels were slain, and as many were 
taken prisoners, which, together with the boats, were brought 
in triumph to Antrim." 

But Sir John Clotworthy*s little fleet w^e not always so 
successful against the Irish as on this occasion. In an Irish 
MS. journal of the rebellion it is stated that on the \6th 
September 1646, a boat belonging to the governor of Maa- 
sarene was captured by Sir Fel&i O'NeU, in which were 
two brass cannon, ten muskets, twelve barrels of salted fish, 
some sAllors, and a company of soldiers. They brought it 
to the mouth of the river BlMk-water, at Chariemont. The 
journalist coolly adds, '* Some of the men were hanged, and 
some redeemed 1 " And again, according to the same authority, 
in May 1646, Sir Felim had the good fortune to capture seven 
boats, taking fourteen men prisoners, and killing above twenty 
more. However, upon the whole, the governor of Massarene 
did good servioe to the oause of the Protector, for which. In 
consideration of the surrender of his pension of 6s. 8d. a-dav, 
&c, an indenture was perfected on the I4th of August 1656 
between the Protector and him, whereby a lease was granted 
him for 99 years of Lough Neagh, with the fishing and soil 
thereof, and the islands therein, and also the lough and river 
of Ban, and as far as the Salmon-leap, containing six salmon- 
fishings, and two mixed fishings of salmon and eels, ^c. ; and 
being instrumental in forwarding the restoration of King 
Cliarles II. after Cromwell's death, he was raised to the peer- 
age by patent, dated at Westminster, Nov. 21, 1660, by the 
title of Baron of Lou^h Neagh and Viscount Massarene, en- 
tailing the honours, m case of failure of his issue male, on 
Sir John Skef&ngton afid his issue mftle, with whom they 
have since remained. A new patent, constituting Sir -John 
Skeffington captain of Lough Neagh, was grantra to him in 
IGdO. 

We shall conolude with a teW words upon the castle itself, 
which is beautifully situated at the extremity of the principal 
street of the town of Antrim, on the banks of the 8ix*mile- 
water river, and immediately contiguous to Lough Neagh. 
The entrance taapi the town is through a fine gate-house, in 
the Tudor style of architecture, built of cut Ume-stone, and 
closed by two folding-^doors of cast iron, which are opened 
from a room overhead by means of machinery. The prin- 
cipal front of the castle faces the gate-house, and is in the 
centre of a curtain wall, connecting two large square towers 
placed bt the angles of the building, and which again have 
smaller circular towers at three of Uieir angles. This front 
is approached by a magnificent double stone staircase, and 
presents a great variety of enrichments in the French style 
of the seventeenth century, and is also decorated with shields 
having the armorial bearines of the founder's ftoily, and 
with med«Ulond eontaiiiiog the portraits of Charks L wd IL 


The greatest length of the ctstle, however, ruJIs parallel with 
the river, from which.it is separated only by a low parapet wall, 
while the terraces of the gardens are situated on the other 
side. These j^dens are no less attractiye than the castle 
itself, with whioh they appear to be of equal age ; they are 
laid out in the French style, the flower-beds being formed 
into a variety of patterns, among which that of the Jleur-de' 
lis is the most common and conspicuous. This design is In 
its way extremely beautiful, and to carry it out fully, no ex- 
pense or trouble seems to have been spared. The borders 
are often of triple and quadruple rows of box, between which 
is laid fine gravel of different colours, which adds greatly to 
the effect. It is said that a red kind of this grav^ was im- 
ported from Holland, and cost upwards of Is. 2d. a quart. 
This garden is traversed from east to west by a succession 
of fish-ponds, of which the most central one is circular, and 
the rest oblong : kad miniature cascades conduct the water 
from the most elevated of these ponds to the lowest. The 
timber in this garden is of great age and beauty, particularly 
the lime and oak ; and it contains two or three specimens of 
the rhododendron, which are celebrated for their magnifi- 
cence, being fully fifteen feet in height, and of corresponding 
circumference. 

The house contains some fine pictures and curious articles 
of antique fomiture. P. 


ORIGIN AND MEANINGS OF IRISH FAMILY 
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• BT JOHN O DONOTAN. 
Second Article. 

Ik returning to the subject of the origin of Irish family names, 
I feel it necessary to adduce two or Uiree additional instances 
of the erroneous statements put forward by Mr fieauford, 
as they have had such an ii\]urious infiuence .with subsequent 
frish writers on this subject ;^^ 

3. " OsR AOii, derived from Uy$ raigagh, or the kingdom be- 
tween the waters, the present Ossory, called also fiy Pau- 
druig, or the district of the country between the rivers, &c., 
the hefftditary chiefs of whioh were denominated Oialla Pm- 
druig, or the chief of the country between the rivers, called 
also Mac Giolla Padruic,** &o* 

This seems an exquisite specimen of etymological induetion, 
and I have often heard it praised as l)eautiful and ingenious ; 
but it happens that every assertion made in it if untroe 1 
Ottaaii is not the Irish name of this territory, but the Latin- 
iBed form ot the name of the inhabitants. Again, Ovagii is 
not compounded of Uyt and raigagh ; and even if it w^-e, 
these two vocables are not Irish words, and could not mean 
what is above asserted, the kingdom between the waters. 
Again, Ossory was never called Hg Pau-drvic, and even if 
it were, Hy PaU'druic would not mean "district of the 
country between the rivers." Next, the hereditary chiefs 
were not denominated GioUa Paudruic, but Mic Giolla 
Paudruic (a name afterwards anglicized Fitzpatriok), from 
an ancestor called Giolla Pavdruic, who was chief of Ossory 
in the tenth century, and who is mentioned in all the authen- 
tic Irish annals as having been killed by Donovan, the son of 
Imar, king of the Danes of Waterford, in the year 9Tol 
Moreover, Giolla-Phaclruic, the name of this chieftain, does 
not mean '* chief of the country between the rivers," as Mr 
Beaaford would have us believe, but urvant of Saint Patrick, 
which, as a man's name, became very oommon in Irelaoid 
shortly after the introduction of Christianity, for at this time 
the Irish were accustomed to give their children names not 
only after the Msh apostle, but also after other diatiagiiidied 
saints of the primitive Irish church ; and the namitB Si these 
saints were not at this poriod adopted as the names of the 
children, but the word GiolkL, or Mdol^ servant, was 9oim» 
rally prefixed to the names of the saints to form those <S the 
children : thus, OioUa Padruic, the servant of St 
Giolla CVoratfi, the servant of St Kieran ; OioUa 
the servant of St Kevin; Giolla Coluim, the servant of St 
Columb, &c. 

4. '* CoKM AXCNB KARA, or the diief tribe on the gremt sea, 
comprehending the western parts of the county of Oaiw&y on 
the sea coast ; it was also called Cotumaiene tr a, or the ddcf 
tribe in the west, and lar Connavtght, that is, weat CMUumriit ; 
likewise Hg lartagh, or the western country ; the clii«& of 
whioh vrere denominated Hv Flaherty or O'Flafaorty, thmt 
iS| the ohltf of the noblet of tho wmtmn ooianti7» tad 
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Uining tb« protent baroniet of Morogh, Moycullto, and 
Ballioahincb. ' 

This is also full of bold assertions, nnsupported by biatory 
or etymology. Coaniaiose does not moan too ehiof tribo, bat 
the raco of a obieftain callod Conmac; Conmaicne mora, 
which if now angUoisod Connamara, was neyer callod Con- 
maicne irot and ComaotciM mora and Jar Qmnaught aro not 
now ooextensiTO, nor were they oonsidorod to be so at any 
period of Irish history. Ommaiene mara was never called Hy 
lartagh, and O'Flaherty was not the ancient chief of Conmaicne 
nara, for OTlaberty was located in the plains of Moy Seola, 
Ijiog eastwards of Lough Corrib, ontil be was driven across 
that lake into the wilds of Connamara by the De Burgos in 
the Idth century. Again, the surname O'Flaherty does not 
mean *' the chief of the nobles of the western district," but is 
derived from FlaUhbheartach, who was chief of My Briuin 
Seola, not of Conmaicne mara, in the tenth century ; and this 
chief was not the first who received the name, for it was the 
name of hundreds of far more distinguished cheiftains who 
flourished in other parts, of Ireland many centuries before 
him, and O'Flaherty became the name of a far more power- 
ful family located in the north of Ireland ; which shows that 
the name has no reference to north or west, but must look 
for its origin to some other source. Now, to any one ac- 
quainted with the mannor in which compound words aro 
formed in the Irish language, it will bo obvious that the name 
FlaUhbheartach is not derived from a locality or territory, but 
that it is formed from flaith, a chief, and heart, a deed or ex- 
ploit, in the following manner : flaith, a lord or chief, flaith- 
bheart, a lordly deed or exploit ; and by adding the adjective 
and personal termination ach (which has nearly the same 

{>ower with the Latin cur), we)ia.Ye flaithbheartach, meaning the 
ordly-deeded, or a man of lordly or chieftaui-like expbits. 
According to the same mechanism, which is simple and regu- 
lar, are formed several other compound words In tnis language, 
as oirbheari, a noble deed ; oirbheartach, nobl^deeded, &c. 

Finally, Sir Beauford is wrong in the extent which he gives 
to Conmaicne mara. He is wrong in giving Morogh as the 
name of a modem barony, for there is none such in oxistence; 
and we have the most indisputable evidence to prove that the 
territory of Conmaicne mara, now called Connamara, never 
since the dawn of authentic history comprised more than one 
barony. It is to bo regretted that these etymoloffical phan- 
tasies of Mr Beauford about the country of O'naherty are 
received as true history by the O'Flahertys themselves, and 
repeated in modem topographical and literary productions of 
great merit. 

I shall give one specimen more of this writer's erroneous 
mode of explaining topographical names, and I shall then 
have done with him. 

5. *' CxiRBBE AoBHDHA, Or the district on the water, 
from eairbre, a district, and aohhdha, waters; the present 
barony of Kenry, in the county of Limerick. This country 
was also denominatod Hy dun na bhan, or the hilly district 
on the river ; the ancient chiefs whereof were called Hy Dun 
Navan or O* Donovan, that is, the chiofis of tiio hilly country 
on the river." 

Here every single assertion comprises a sraarate error. 
Cairbre does not mean a district, and aohhdha does not mean 
waters. This territory was not otherwise called Hy Dunna- 
van ; and even if it were, that name would not mean " the 
hilly district on the river." Again, the territory of Cairbre 
Aobhdha is not the barony of Kenry, neither is it a hilly dis- 
trict, but one of the most level plains in all Ireland ; and 
lastly, the name O'Donovan does not mean '* chiefs of the 
hilly district on the river," for this family name was called 
after Donovan, the son of Cathal, chief ofthe Hy Figeinte, a 
people whose country extended from, the river Shannon to 
the summit of 81ievo Logger, in the county of Kerry, and 
from Broree and the river Maiguo westwards to the verge 
of the present countv of Kerry. He flourished in the tenth 
century, and was killed by the famous Brian Boru in a pitched 
battle, foufffat in the year 977 ; and his name was derived, not 
from his '* nilly country on the river" Maigne, as Mr Beauford 
would have us believe (though it must be acknowledged that 
he resided at Bruree, which is a dun^bhamn, or dun of the 
river), but from the colour of his hair : for the name is writ- 
ten by Mac Firbis and others Dondubhan, which signifies 
hroton'haired chief, 

I troot I have now clearly proved the fallacy of Mr Beau- 
ford 'a mode of investigating the origin and meaning of the 
Barnes of Iiisb flumlios aal torritonos. It is by prooossos 


similar to the five specimtns above given that bo has attsmpted 
to demonstrate his theory, that the namas of Irish tribes 
and families wore derived from the territories and localities 
in which they dwelt, a theory never hoard of before his time ; 
for up to the time of the writers of the Collectanea de Rebue 
Hibermoist all were a^^rood that the Irish tribes took their 
surnames from certam distinguished ancestors, whUe the 
Saxons and Anglo-Normans took theirs generally from their 
territories and places of rasidenoe. For further ii^ormation 
on this subject I refer the reader to Verstegan's work, 
entitled ** Restitution of Decayed Intelligence" and Camden's 
" Remains." The learned Roderic O'Flaherty, in bis Ogygia 
Vindicated, p. 170, speaks on this subject in terms which 
Mr Beauford could not have mistaken. ** The custom of our 
ancestors was not to take names and creations from places 
and countries as it was with other nations, but to give the 
name of the familv to the seigniory by them occupied. 

To prove that I am not alone in the estimate that I have 
thus formed of the speculations of Mr Beauford, I shall here 
cite the opinions of a gentleman, the best acquainted of all 
modem writers with this subject, the venerable Charles 
O'Conor, of Belanagare, who, in a letter to the Chevalier 
Thomas O'Gorman, dated May 31, 1763, speaking of two 
tracts which he had published, to refute some errors of Dr 
Ledwich and Mr Beauford, says — 

" Both were drawn from me to refute very injurious as 
well as very false representations published in the 9th number 
of the same Collectanea by Mr Ledwich, minister of Aohaboe, 
and Mr Beauford, a schoolmaster in Athy. Little moved by 
anv thing I have written against these gentlemen, the latter 
published his Topography of Ireland in the 1 1th number, the 
most flagrsnt imposition that I believe ever appeared in our 
own or in any age. This impelled me to resume the subject 
of our anticjuities, and add the topography of Ireland, as di- 
vided into districts and tribes in the seoond century ; a most 
curious record, preserved in the Lecan and Glendaleogh col- 
lections, as well as in your Book of Ballymottf. I have shown 
that Beauford, a stranger to our old language, had but very 
sliffht materials for our ancient topography, and distorted suon 
as he had to a degree which has no parallel, except perhaps 
in the dreams of a sick man in aphrensy."* 

Again, the same gentleman, writing to his friend J. C. 
Walker on the same sul^i^ct, expresses hunself as follows : 

'* Mr Beauford has given me satisfaction in his traot on our 
ancient literature, pnbusbed in the Collectanea, and yet, in 
his anciettt topography of Ireland, a book as large as his own 
miffht be written to detect his mistakes." 

It is quite obvious from the whole testimony of authentic 
Irish history that the names of tribes in Ireland were not de* 
rived from the territories and localities in which they dwelt, 
but from distinguished ancestors; for nine-tenths of the 
names of territories, and of the names of the tribes inha- 
biting them, are identical. The tribe names were formed f^om 
those of the progenitors, by prefixing the followmg words :*« 

1, Core, Cerca, race, progeny, as Corc-Modhruadh, now Cor- 

comroe in Clare, Corca-Duibhne, now Corcagulnny in 
Kerry. 

2. Cinealf race, descendants ; dneal Eoghain, the i;aoe of 

Eogfaan ; cineal ConatU, the race of Conall. This 
word is translated Genue throughout the Axmals of 
Ulster. 

8. Clann, children, descendants ( as elann Colmain, the tribe 
name of a great branch of the southern Hy.NialL 

4. Dal, tribe, descendants, as Dal-Riada, DaUAraidhe 
Dal^-eaie, Dal Meetncorb, &c. This word has been 
explained by the venerable Bede, and from him by 
Cormao Mao Cullenan, archbishop of Cashel, as signi- 
fving part or portion in the Scottic language ; but irom 
the manner in which it is used in Iri{^ genealogies, this 
would appear to be but a seoondary and figurative 
meaning. O'Flaherty seems to doubt that this word 
could be properly translated part ; but Charles O'Conor, 
who gave much consideration to the subject, writes in 
a note to Ogygia Vindicated, p. 175, " that rfa/ jfroperly 
signifies posterity, or descent by blood; but in an 
emarc^ed and figurative sense it signifies a district, 
that IS, the division or part allotted to such posterity : 
that of this double sense we have numberless mstances, 

* OrifliMl In post cM lcB ef Meifn Hodgei and Smith, College Green, 
OubUn. 
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and that in this §eeond tense Bede'$ interpretation Is 
doabtlessly admissible." 

5. Muiniir, family, people ; as Muintir Murekadha, the tribe 

name which the O'Flahertys bore before the establish* 
ment of surnames. 

6. Sioly seed, progeny ; as SiolAodha^ seed of Hugh, the tribe 

name of a branch of the Mac Namaras in Thomond ; Siol 
Maoluidhir, the progeny of Maeleer, a great tribe in 
Leinster, who gave name to the territory of Shelmalier, 
in the eoonty of Wexford. 

7. Tealack, family ; as Tehch Eathach, the family of Eochy, 

the tribe name of the MaG[auraDs in Brefihey. 

8. Sliocht, posterity ; as Sliocht Aodlia Slaine, the progeny 

of Kine Hugh Slany in Meath. 

9. Ua, grandson, descendant : nominative plural, vt ; dative 

or ablative, uibh. This prefix in its upright unin- 
flected form appears in the names of Irish trims oftener 
than any of the other seven. Some ignorant Irish 
scribes have supposed that it signifies a region or coun- 
trr, and some of the modem transcribers of Keating's 
History of Ireland have taken the liberty to corrupt it 
to aoibhf a form not to be found in any ancient or correct 
MS. In support of the meaning above given may be 
adduced the high authority of Adamnan, abbot of lona 
in the 7th century, who, in his life of his predecessor St 
Columbkille, invariably renders «a, iit, uibh, nepos, 
• Tiepotes, nepotibtu, in conformity with his habitual sub- 
stitution of Latin equivalents for Irish tribe names, as 
often as he found it practicable. Thus, in the 16th 
chapter of the second book, he renders Ua Briuin, nepos 
Brtuni ; in the dth chapter of the third book he trans- 
lates Ua Ainnureeh, nepos Ainmirech ; in the 17th chiqK 
ter of the same book he translates Ua Idathain, nepos 
Liathain ; in the 49th chapter of the first book he 
renders Ui NeiU^ nepotes Nelli, i.e., the race of Niall ; 
and in the 22d chapter of the same book he translates 
Ui Tuirtre, nepotes Tuitre, 
We have also for the same interpretation the authority of 
the annalist Tigemach, who, in his Annals of Ireland at the 
year 714, translates Ui Eachach (now Iveagh, in the county 
Down), nepotes Eochaidh. 

On this subject it may not be uninteresting to the reader to 
hear the opinion of the learned Roderic O' Flaherty. Treat- 
ing of the Hy Cormaic, a tribe located near Lough Foyle, in 
the nresent county of Londonderry, he says — 

**Hff or I (which calls for an explanation) is the plural 
number from Hua or O, a grandson, and is frequenUy pre- 
fixed to the names of progenitors of families, as well to par- 
ticularize the families as tne lands they possess, as /)a/, Siol, 
Clann, KineU Mac^ Muintir, Teallach, or any sudi name, pur- 
suant to the adoptive power of custom." — Ogygiot Part III. 
Chap. 76. 

Besides the words above enumerated, after which the names 
of progenitors are placed, there are othws to be met with after 
which the names of territories are placed, as Aee^ people ; Jlr 
or Feara^ men ; Aicme, tribe ; and Pohuly people ; as Aee Greine, 
i.e., the pjeople of Grian, a tribe located in the present county 
of Limerick ; Aee tri Maah, the people of the three plauu, in 
the same county ; Feara Mvighe JPetne, the men ofmoy Feine, 
now Fermoy^ in the countj of Cork ; Fir Rote, the men of 
Ross, the name of a tribe m the present county of Monaghan*; 
Feara Arda, i.e., the men ofArd, a tribe in the present county 
of Louth ; PoM Droma^ in Tipperary. 

Many other names were formed by a mode not unlike the 
Latin and Greek method, that is, by adding oertain termi- 
nations to the name or cognomen of the anoestors of the 
tribes. These terminations are generally raighe, aighe, ne, 
and acht, as Caenraighe, Muscraighe, Dartrcdghe, Cahaighe, 
Ciarraighe, Tradraighe, Greagraighe, Ernaidhe, Mairtine, 
Conmaicne, Olnegmacht, Connacht, Cianacht, EoghanacfU, 
&e. &c. This is the usual form of the tribe names among 
the descendants of the Belgic families enumerated in the 
Books of Lecan and Glendiuough, as existing in Ireland in 
the first^ century, and it is not improbable that the tribe 
names ^ven on Ptolemy's Map of Ireland are partly fanciful 
translations, and partly modifications of them. 

It appears from the authentic Irish annals, and the whole 
tenor of Irish history, that the Irish people were distinguished 
^ by tribe names on^ up to the period of the monarch Brian 
Boru, who published an edict that the descendants of the 
heads of tnbes and families then in power should take name 
from them, either from the fathers or grandfathers, and tiiat 


these names should become hereditary and remain fixed for 
ever. To this period we must refer the origin of familj names 
or surnames. 

Prerionsly to this reign the Irish people were divided into 
Tarious great tribes commanded by powerful chieftains, 
usually Mlled kings, and these great tribes were further sub- 
dirided into seyeral minor ones, each oommanded by a petty 
chieftain, but who was subject to the control of uie Migh, 
or head of the great tribe. Thus, in Thomond the name of 
the great tril>e was Dal Cats, from Cormac Cas, the proge- 
nitor of the regal family, and of all the sub-tribes into which 
this great race was divided. Immediately before the estab- 
lishment of surnames, Brian Boru, whose descendants took 
the name of O'Brien, was the leader and supposed senior re- 
presentative of this great race; but there were various other 
tribes under him, known by various appellations, as the Hg^ 
Catsin otherwise clann Cuueatn, who after the reign of Brian 
took the name of Mao Namara ; the KineUFearmaic, who 
took the name of 0*Dea ; Muintir IffemaiH, who took the 
name of O'Quin ; the Kinel Donghaile, who UhAl the name of 
O'Grady; the iSliocht Dunchuain, who took the naine of 
C Kennedy ; the Hg*Ronghaile, who took the name of 0*Sha- 
naghan ; ilne Hu-Kearneg, who took the name of O'Ahem, &c 

The diiefs or these tribes had generally the names of their 
fathers postfixed to their own, and sometimes, but not often, 
those of their grandfathers ; but prerious to the reign of 
Brian in the tenth century, these appellations dianged in 
every generation. 

The next article shall treat of surnames. . 


BOYHOOD AND MANHOOD. 

Ob, for the merry, merry month of June, 

WbenlwasalitUekul! 
When the nouUl birds' throats were all in tune. 

And the very flekU were gUd, 
And the flowers that alas ! were to lade too soon. 

In their hoUday clothes were clad. 

Oh, I remember— remember well. 

The scent of the morning grass ; 
Nor was there a sight, sweet sound, or sweet smell. 

That can e'er from my memory pass : 
For they lie on my heart with the power of a spell. 

Like the first love I felt for a lass. 

Ay, there is the lirer in which I swam. 

The field where I used to play— 
The fosse where I built the bridge and the dam. 

And the oak in whose shade I lay : 
But, oh, how changed a thing I am ! 

And how unchanged are they ! 


Time waa— ah ! that was the happy tlsw ! — 

When I longed a man to be ; 
When a shaven ehia was a'thing subUiae— 

And a fine thing to be free : 
And methooght I had nought to do but cUmb 

To the height of lUidty. 

But, alas ! my beard is waxen grey 

Since I mingled among men : 
And I'm not mudi wiser, nor half so gay. 

Nor so good as I was then : — 
And I'd give much more than I care to say 

To be a boy again. 


y. 


Old Age. — Remember, old man, that you are now in the 
waning, and the date of your pilgrimage well nigb expired; 
and now that it behoyeth you to look towards your final ac- 
counting, your force languisheth, your senses impair, your 
body droops, and on every side the ruinous cottage of your 
faint and feeble flesh threateneth the fall; and having so 
many harbingers of death to preraonish you of your end, now 
can you but prepare for so dreadful a stranger ? The young 
man may die (^mckly, but the old man eannot lire long ; the 
young man's life by casualty may be abridged, but ue old 
man's term by no pnvsic can be long adjourned ; and there> 
fore, if green years should sometimes think of the grave and 
the judgment, the thoughts of old itfe should coBttnually 
dweQ on the same^— Jiemoiiis of Sir WSUer Raki^ 
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EXTRA.OBDINART DETECTION OF MURDER. 

It is a specolatioii perhaps equally interesting to the philoso- 
phic as to the untutored mind, and dwelt on with as much 
pladditj bjthe one as by the other, to reflect on the yarious 
and extraordinary modes by which the hand of Proridence 
1^ through all ages withdrawn the dark mantle of conceaJ- 
ment from the miirderer's form, and stamped condemnation 
on his brow — sometimes before the marks of the bloody deed 
were yet dried, and sometimes after long years of security 
had seemed to insure final escape, whether the detection arose 
from some peculiar circumstance awaking remorse so power- 
fully as to compel the murderer to self-accusation through an 
uDgoyemable impulse ; from the hauntings of guilty terror ; 
from oTer-anxiety to avoid suspicion ; or from some utterly 
f light and unforeseen casualty. 

The popular belief has always been, that of all criminals 
the shedder of blood never escapes detection and punishment 
eren in this life ; and thoueh a yery limited experience may 
show the fallacy of such belief as regards the yengeance man 
can inflict, who may conceiye that mflicted by the tortured 
conscience? — ^that hell which eyen the unbeheyer does not 
mock, which permits neither hone nor rest, inyests the sum- 
mer sunshine irith a deeper blaclcness than that of midnight, 
a pies the air irith moying and threatening spectres, em- 
les the darkness into terrible sh&pes, and naunts eyen 
slumber with yisionary terrors more hideous than the worst 
realities. 

The records of crime in our own and other countries con- 
tain numerous strikinff examples of the detection of murder 
by singular and sometimes apparently trivial means. These 
haye appeared in a variety of published forms, and are of 
course generally known ; but we shall select a few unpub- 
lished instances which have come inthin our own cog^suice, 
and seem to us to possess peculiar and striking features of 
their own, in the hope that they may be found to possess 
tome interest for the readers of the Irish Penny Journal. 

The case we shall first select, not so much for the manner 
of the murderer's detection as for the singular plan he struck 
out to escape suspidon, and the strange circumstances con- 
nected with the crime and its punishment altogether, is that 
of a man named M'Gennls, for the murder of his wife. 

M'Genms, when we saw him on his trial, was a peculiarly 
powerful-looking man, standing upwards of six feet, strongly 
proportioned, and evidently of great muscular strength. His 
countenance, however, was by no means good, his xaoe being 
eolourless, his brow heavy, and the whole cast of his features 
^tem and forbidding. From his appearance altogether he 
struck ns at once as one eminently ntted and UkcJy to have 
pla^^ed a conspicuous part in the faction fights so common 
during his youth at our fairs and markets. But though we 
made several inmiiries both then and since, we could not learn 
that he had ever oeen prominent in such scenes, or remarkable 
for a quarrelsome disposition. He was a small farmer, resid- 
mr at a village nearly in a line between the littJe town of 
Ciaremorris, and the still smaller but more ancient one of 
Banyhaunis, near the borders of Mayo. With him lived his 
mother and wife, a very comely young woman, it is said, to 
whom he had not been long married at the time of the per- 
petration of the murder, and with whom he had never nad 
any previous altercation such as to attract the observation 
or interference of the neighbours. 

It was on a market evening of Ciaremorris, in the year 1890, 
that the mother of M'Gennis, a withered hag, almost doubled 
iHth aj^e, and who on our first seeing her strongly renunded 
us of the witches that used, in description at least, to frighten 
and fascinate our boyhood, hobbled irith great apparent 
terror into the cabin nearest her own, and alarmed the occu- 
pants by stating that she had heard a noise in the potato 
room, . snd that she feared her daughter-in-law was doing 
some harm to herself. Two or three of them accordingly 
returned speedily with her, and, entering the room, saw the 
lifeless boay of the unfortunate young woman lying on the 
potsitoes in a state of complete nudity. There was no blood 
or mark of violence on any part of the body, except the face 
«nd throat, round the latter of which a slight handkerchief 
was saiFocatingly tied, by which she had evidently been 
strangled, as both face and neck were blackened and swollen. 
Who then had perpetrated the deed? was the question 
whsspered by all the neighbours as they came and went. 
M'Geonii, aooording to his mother's account, had not yet 


returned from the market ; the hag herself would not have 
had strength to accomplish the murder even if bloody-minded^ 
enough to attempt it, and it was next to an impossibility thai 
the youne woman herself could have committed self-destruo- 
tion in that manner. 

While the callous hag was so skilfully supporting her part 
in the murderous drama, the chief performer, who had not 
been seen to return from the market, immediately after 
the commission of the horrid deed, through whatever motive 
he had done it, crossed a neighbouring river to Bricken, 
where it intersects the high-road by means of stepping-stones, 
as bridge it had none,* though it is occasionally in winter a 
furious torrent. On the opposite side he chanced to meet a 
country tailor (we foreet nis name^, who was proceeding 
from one village to another, to exercise his craft in making 
and mending ; and the devil suggesting a plan on the spur of 
the moment, which was to recoil with destruction on his 
^ilty head, he forced the tailor to take on his knees the most 
fearful oaths that he would never divulge what should then be 
revealed to him, and that he would act in strict conformity 
with the directions he should receive, threatening, if he refused 
compliance, to beat out his brains with a stone, and then fling 
him into the river. 

The affrighted tailor having of course readily taken the 
required oaus, M'Gennis confessed to him the murder of his 
wife, using at Uie same time horrible imprecations, that if ever 
a word on Uie subject escaped the tailor's lips, he would, 
dead or alive, take the most deadly vengeance on him. He 
then proceeded to cut and dinge his hat in several places, and 
inflict yarious scratches on his hands and face, directing the 
tailor to assert that he had found Aim attacked by four men 
on the road, on his return from Ciaremorris ; after which, to 
give the more appearance of probability to the tale, he obliged 
his involuntary accessory after the fact (as the law has it) to 
bear him on his back to a cabin at some distance, as if the 
murderer were too weak to proceed himself after the violent 
assault committed on him. And here, if we could venture to 
raise a smile in the course of so revolting a detail, we would 
observe, that it must have been a ludicrous sight to see the 
tailor, who was but a meagre specimen of humanity, trailing 
along the all but giant frame of the murderer. The poor 
tailor's own feelings were, however, at the time much more 
akin to mortal terror than to mirth or humour, as he found at 
the same time his mind burdened with an unwished-for, terri- 
ble, and danfi^erous secret, and himself in company with the 
murderer, wno might at any moment change his mind, re- 
pent his confession, and take his life too. 

On reaching the cabin, the tailor told the story of the pre- 
tended attaok, as he had been directed, while M*Gennis 
himself, shoiring his scratches, and detailing in a weak voice 
the assault on him by men he did not know, affected such 
faintness as to fall from the chair on which he had been placed. 
A farrier was then procured at his request; and to such 
lengths did he proceea with the plan he had struck out, that 
he g^t himself blooded, though the farrier shrewdly neroeiyed 
at the same tame (according to his after evidence) tnat there 
seemed to be no weakness whatever about him, except in his 
voice, and that hb pulse was strong and regular. 

It may seem strange at first that M'Gennis should have 
divulgea to the tailor, an entire stranger, the secret of his 
s:uUt, then unknown to any beinff on earth but his mother ; 
but an instant's reflection will show us that when once the 
thought occurred to make use of the tailor's assistance in the 
manner described to aid him in avoiding detection, he mi^ht 
just as well confess the whole terrible secret, which, coming 
from Aim, would strike additional terror — ^the only euffine on 
which he could rely for procuring the secrecy and assistance 
he required. Accordingly, so strongly was the terror im- 
pressed, that on the following day the tailor disappeared from 
that part of the country, and reappeared not, though M*Gen- 
nis and his mother were at once committed on suspicion, till 
the approach of the ensuine assises, when he came forward, 
probably as much induced by the large reward offered for the 
murderer's conviction, as for the purpose of disburdening him- 
self of his fearful secret in aiding justice. 

There was much interest excitea at those assises, we recol- 
lect, by the trial of M*Gennis and his mother, who were ar- 
raigned together, and of a grey-haired man named Cuffe, for 
a murder committed twenty-four years previously, of which 
mocQ anon ; and with respect to the former parties, there was 

* TbcrsUabrldgenowlnprogrcHof ertctUmoreritatthUtpot. 
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unmixed abhorrence expressed by the numerous auditors. It 
Iras indeed a revolting sight, and one not readily to be forgot- 
ten« the towering and powerfully proportioned son in the 
prime of life, and apparently with the most hardened callous- 
ness, standing side by side to be tried for the same heinous 
offence with his withered parent, whose age-bowed head scarce 
reached his shoulder, while her rheumed and still rat-like eye 
wandered with an eager and restless gaze round the court, as 
if she was only alive to the novelty of the scene, and utterly 
unconcerned for the fearful position she stood in. It was ab- 
solutely heart-sickening to see how repeatedly the wretched 
ha;^ pulled her guilty son towards her during the trial, to 
whisper remarks and inquiries, frequently altogether uncon- 
nected with the evidence, and the crime she was accused of 
and believed to have instigated and aided in. 

Even in the strongly guarded court, it was on the side of 
the dock remotest from where M*Gennis stood that the tailor 
ventured forward to give his evidence, though the murderer's 
reckless hardihood of bearing altered not for a moment, either 
in consequence of his appearance, or during the course of his 
evidence ; in fact, he seemed to be principally occupied in an- 
swering his mother's queries, and quieting her. 

The testimony of the tailor, bearing strongly the impress 
of truth, singular as it was, was strengthened by that of the 
brother of the deceased, who seemed greatly affected while 
deposing that he had met M*Gennis in Claremorris on the 
day of the murder, and that the handkerchief afterwards 
found round his sister's neck had been worn by the murderer 
on that occasion. There was not an iota of eridence for the 
prisoners, and accordingly a verdiqt agidnst the son was in- 
stantly handed in, though the vile ha^ was acquitted for want 
of substantiating evidence against her, to the regret of a 
crowded court. 

After condemnation, M'Gennis was placed in the same cell 
withCuffe, the other murderer, who had been also convicted ; 
and nothing could be more dissimilar than their demeanour while 
together. Cuffe was cjUm, communicative, and apparently pe- 
nitent, while M'Gennis was sullen and silent ; nor could all the 
exertions of the clergymen who attended him induce him to 
acknowledge either guilt or repentance. On the morning 
after conviction, an alarm was given in the cell by Cuffe, and 
on entering, the turnkeys found that M'Gennis had anticipa- 
ted the hangman's office, by rather strangUng than han^mg 
himself. He had effected the suicide by means of a shght 
kerchief appended to the latch of the door, which was scarcely 
three feet from the floor, and on a level with which he had 
brought his neck, by shooting the lower portion of his body 
along the cell-flags from the door; and perhaps not the least 
remarkable fact connected with this extraordinary suicide is, 
that the handkerchief was the very one with which he had 
effected the murder of his wife, and which had been produced 
on the trial. It is very unusual for any article produced in 
evidence to find its way to the dock, but in this case it ap- 
pears the handkerchief must by some strange casualty have 
come into ihe hands of the murderer again ; and having soaped 
it highly (he was allowed soap even in the condemned cell), he 
consummated his fearful deeas with it. 

Shortly after the discovery of the suicide, we amon^r others 
visited the cell to see the body, when, in a conversation with 
the acute and highly intelligent physician to the prison, he ob- 
served what iron nerves the murderer must have possessed to 
effect such a suicide, as from his own height, and the lowneas 
of the latch, he must, in order to complete the strangulation, 
have persevered for several minutes in keeping his neck 
strained, during any one of which, up to the Iwt few, he 
mi^ht have readily recovered himself. The body was still 
stretched on the flags, and exhibited the appearance of a very 
powerful frame ; and when we considered the desperate and 
utterly fearless mind that had actuated it, it struck us, and : 
others who spoke on the same subject, with more surprise than ; 
ever, that M*Gennis should not have been implicated itr : 
outrage and bloodshed long before. Such, however, it would ; 
appear, was not the case. 

On being examined at the inquest, the other oooupan^ of 
that fearful cell denied all knowledge of his brother convict's 
intention to commit suicide, or of his having committed it, 
until morning, stating that he had slept soundly, and heard no 
noise whatever during the night— a circumstance which seems 
rather curious, as the cell was but of small dimensions, and 
M'Gennis must have certainly made some noise, from the 
manner in which he had perpetrated the horrid deed. On 
the other hand, it is well known that persons, no matter how 


restless or uneasy they may have been previously, almost in- 
variably sleep soundly on the night before ezeeatioii. All 
doubts and uncertainty are then over : the mental atmggU 
has ceased. 

Rumours, indeed, were afloat that Cuffe had witnesaed the 
commission of the suicide, and that M'Gennis had urged him 
to do the like also, in order not to give ih&r enemies and the 
crowd the gratification of witnessing their execution. But 
how cuuld uiis circumstance be known, as Cuffe himself did 
not admit it ? Another rumour was, that M'Gennis's mother, 
at parting with him, had instigated him to the terrible act ; 
ana this we would be more mclined to give credit to, from 
what we have heard of her character, as well as from our own 
observation of her demeanour throughout the trial. 

The crime of murder is always uat most revolting and 
abhorrent to our nature ; but when committed on our bosom 
partner, whom we have sworn to defend and cherish, and who 
m her helplessness looks up tons as her only stay and protection 
on earth, it assumes an utterly fiendish character. That it 
was felt to be so in M'Gennis's case, unfortunately prone as 
we sometimes are to have sympathy for crime, we wore our- 
selves a witness, as, on the verdict against him being pro- 
claimed, there was an audible buzs of applause through the 
court ; and when the account of his suicide afterwards 
became public, men expressed the most heart-felt Ratification 
that the world was rid of such a fiend. Tet, smgular it is 
that never since has it transpired, at least as far as we oould 
learn, what motive M'Gennis could have had for the murder 
of his wife, to whom, as was before stated, he had not been 
lone married. Reports there were, to be sure, that the wife 
and mother had lea an uncomfortable and bickering life since 
coming together — unfortunately a very frequent case, and one 
which often produces much misery and crime in humble 
life ; and that it was in consequence of the division of some 
milk at their homely evening meal, that an altercation arose, 
which, through the nag*s instigation, led to the destruction of 
the daughter-in-law, and eventually to that of the son. But 
as these rumours only became current after the murder, it is 
not easy to attach much credit to them, espedally if we 
place any reliance on the statement that M'uennis nad re- 
turned home from Claremorris through fields and bye-paths 
to avoid being seen, as if he had been contemplating the crime. 
At all events, whether he had contemplated it, or whether it 
emanated from a sudden burst of wratn fanned by his parent's 
wicked suggestions, it seems clearly not to have arisen from 
jealousy, hatred, or revenge — those passions so generally pro- 
ductive of such crime ; and there is no one now living to ex- 
plain the mystery, as the hag died without a word in expla- 
nation of it. 

The spaco we have limited ourselves to, prevents n» from 
saying more in this number of Cuffe, whose crime was of a 
much more national character, and occupied a good deal the 
attention of the government of the period ; and whose detec- 
tion, after a lapse of twenty-four years — ^In fact, after his 
having declined gradually from the prime of manhood to hoary- 
headed age seems to go farther m supporting the popular 

prejudice that the murderer can never escape detection. But 
we shall take an early opportunity to detail to the reader 
his case, and the state of society that led to it. A. 


THE BALD BABBTS, 

OR 
THE BLESSED THORW OP KILDINAN. 


Quite bald." 


Ifaks curl d-pate rufBans 


SRAXiraAms. 


Thb breeze of the declining March day blew keenly, as I 
strode across the extensive fields towards the old burial- 
ground of Kiidinan. in the county of Cork. On reachmg the 
ancient church, I rested on the broken bank that enclosed the 
cemetery, to contemplate the scene before me, and pause upon 
the generations of men that have been impelled along the 
stream of time towards the voiceless ocean of eternity, since 
the day on which an altar was first erected on this desolate 
spot, in worship of the Deity. The most accurate observer 
would scarcely suppose that this enclosure had ever be*n a 
place of interment, save that certain little hillocks of two or 
three spans long, and defined by a rude stone, were scattered 
along its surface. To a fanciful imagination these would sewn 
to have been the graves of tome pigmy DattOD» eonoemiog 
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which tradition had lost all remembrance. But the little se- 
polchres were the resting-places of unfortunate babes that die 
m the birth, or but wake to a consciousness of life — utter the 
brief cry of pain, and slee^ in death for ever. These unbap- 
tized ones are never permitted to mingle with Christian clay« 
and are always consigned to these disused cemeteries. With 
this exception, the old churchyard had long ceased to receive 
a human tenant, and its foundation could scarcely be traced 
beneati^ the rank grass. The father of the present proprietor 
of the land had planted the whole space with fir-trees, and 
these flourishing in the rich soil formed by decomposed human 
bodies for manv a foot beneath, have snot up to an unusual 
sise, and furnish a proof that even in death man is not wholly 
ueless, and that, when his labour is ended, his carcase may 
fertiliie the sod impoverished by his greedy toil. In these 
tall firs a colony of rooks had established their airy city, and 
while the young settlers were buildine new habitations, the 
old citizens of the grove were engaged in repairing the da- 
mage their homes had received f^om the storms of winter ; and 
the shrill discordant voices of the sable multitude seemed to 
mock the repose of them that occupied the low and silent 
mansions beneath. 
'While indulging these grave reflections, I saw a man ap- 

5 roach by the path I lately trod. He was far advanced in the 
eeline of life ; his tall figure, which he supported with a long 
staff, was wrapped in a blue-grey coat that folded close under 
a hair cincture, and the woollen Iiat, susceptible of every im- 
pression, was dravm over his face, as if to screen it from the 
sharp blast that rushed athwart his way. He suddenly stop- 
ped, then fixed his glance upon a certain spot of the burial 
ground where stood a blasted and branchless whitethorn, that 
seemed to have partaken of the ruin of the ancient fabric, over 
whose grass-grown foundation it yet lingered. Then raising 
his eyes to heayen, he sank upon his knees, while his lips 
moved as if in the utterance of some fervid ejaculation. 
Surely, thought I, this old man's elevated devotion, at such a 
place and time, proceeds not solely from the ordinary motives 
that induce the penitent to pray — some circumstance, some 
tradition connected with this ancient place, has wrought his 
piety to tMs pitdi of enthusiasm. Thus did my fancy con- 
jecture at the moment, nor was I mistaken. 

As the old man rose from his attitude of supplication, I 
wproached and said, " My friend, I hope you will pardon 
this intrusion,' for your sudaen and impassioned devotion has 
greatly awakened my curiosity." 

He immediately answered m the Irish tongue, " I was only 
begging merov and pardon for the souls who in the close 
darkness of tne prison-house cannot relieve themselves, and 
beseeching that heayen would cease to visit upon the diitdren 
the g^t of their fathers. This spot brought to my memory 
an act of sacrilege which my forefathers perpetrated, and for 
which their descendants yet suffer ; and 1 did not conceive at 
the moment that a Uving being beheld me but God. 

" Perhaps," he continued, ** as you seem to be a stranger 
in these parts, you haye never heard of the Bald Barrys, and 
the blessed Whitethorn of Kildinan. It is an old tradition, 
and you may be inclined to name it a legend of superstition ; 
but yonder is the whitethorn, blasted and decayed from the 
contact of my ancestors' unholy hands ; and here stands the 
last of their name, a homeless wanderer, with no other inheri- 
tance than this mark of the curse and crime of his race." So 
saying, he pulled off the old woollen hat, and exhibited his 
head perfsctly smooth and guiltless of a single hair. 

" That old heads should hecome bald, is no uncommon oc- 
ourrenoe," I observed, " and I have seen younger heads as 
hairless as yours." 

" My head," he returned, " from my birth to this moment, 
neyer knew a single hair ; my father and grandfather endured 
the same privation, while my ereat-grandfather was deprived 
of his long and copious locks m one fearful moment. I shall 
tell you the story as we to along, if your course lies in the 
direotion of this pathway. 

As we proceeded, he deliyered the following legend. The 
old man's phraseology was copious and energetic, qualities 
which I have yainly striven to infuse into the translation ; for 
an abler pen would fail in our colder English of doing justice 
to the very poetical language of the narrator. 

" Many a biting March has passed over the beads of men 
since €k>fonei Barry lived at Lisnegar. He was of the true 
blood of the old Stronebow chiefs, who became sovereign 
princes in the land ; ana forming alliances with the ancient 
9Wiiiin of the toil* renounced the Saxon connection and name. 


This noble family gloried in the title of M'Adam ;* and the 
colonel did not shame his descent. He kept open house for 
all comers, and every day an ox was killed and consumed at 
Lisnegar. All the gentlemen of the province thronged 
thither, hunting and hawking, and feasting and coshering ; 
while the hall was crowded with harpers and pipers, caroughs 
and buckaugha, and aftanachiea and story-tellers, who came 
and went as they pleased, in constant succession. I my- 
self," said the old man, sighing, ** have seen a remnant of 
these good old times, but now they are vanished for ever ; the 
genius of hospitality has retired from the chieftain's hall to 
the hovel on Uie moor ; and the wanderer turns with a sigh 
from lofty groves and stately towers, to the shelter of the 
peasant's shed 1 

David Barry and his seven brothers lived with M'Adam, 
and were of his own name and race ; and whether he enjoyed 
the sport of the chase, or took the diversion of shooting, or 
moved among the high and titled of the land, they always ac- 
companied him, and formed a sort of bod^-guard, to share his 
sports or assert his quarrels. At that time, on the banks of 
the Bride, near the ruined tower of Shanacloch, lived a man 
named Edmund Barry. A thick and briary covert on his 
farm had been for many years the haunt of a fox celebrated 
all over the south of Ireland for the extraordinary speed and 

Srowess he evinced in the many attempts made to hunt him 
own. Many gallant and noble huntsmen sought the honou'r 
of bearing home his brush, but in vain ; and it was a remark- 
able fact, that after tiring out both hounds and horses in the 
arduous pursuit, and though his flight might extend over a con- 
siderable part of the provmce, he iiivaris^ly returned at night 
to his favourite covert. A treatv of peace, it would seem, had 
been tacitly instituted between Edmund Barry and the fox. 
Barry's poultry for a series of years, whether they sought the 
banks of the Bride or the neighbourhood of the barn door, 
never suffered by the dangerous vicinity : Reynard would 
mix with Barry's dogs ana spend an hour of social inter- 
course with them, as &miliarly as if he belonged to the same 
species ; and Barry gave his wild crafty friend the same pro- 
tection and licence that he permitted his own domestic curs. 
The fame of this strange union of interests was well known ; 
and to this day the memory of Barry's madra roe surf ives in 
the traditions of the country. 

One evening as M'Adam and his train returned from a 
long and unsuccessful chase of Edmund Barry's fox, their 
route lay by the ruins of the ancient church of Kildinan ; near 
this sacred spot a whitethorn tree had stood, and its beauty 
and bloom were the theme of every tongue. The simple de- 
votee who poured his orisons to God beneath its holy shade 
believed that the hands of guardiai^ spirits pruned its luxuri- 
ance and developed its form of beauty — that dews from hea- 
ven were sprinkled by angel hands to produce its rich and 
beautiful blossoms, which, like those of the thorn of Glasten- 
bury, loaded the black winds of December with many a token 
of holy fragrance, in welcome of the heavenly advent of Him 
who left his Father's throne to restore to the sons of Adam 
the lost inheritance of heaven. M*Adam was charmed with 
the beauty of the tree, and little regarding the sanctity or the 
superstitious awe attached to its character, was resolved to 
transfer it to Lisnegar, that his lawn might possess that rare 
species of thorn which blooms in beauty when all its sisters of 
tne field are bare and barren. 

Next day, when M*Adam signified his intention of removing 
the whitethorn of Kildinan, his people stood aghast at his 
impiety, and one and all declared they would suffer a thousand 
deaths rather than perpetrate so audacious a sacrilege. Now, 
M'Adam was a man of high blood and haughty bearing, and 
accustomed at all times to the most rigid enforcement of his 
commands. When he found his men unhesitatingly refuse to 
obey htm, his anger sent the glow of resentment to flush his 
cheek ; he spurned the earth in a paroxysm of rage, exclaim- 
ing, • Varlets ! of all that have eaten the bread of M* Adam, 
and reposed under the shadow of his protection, are there none 
free from, the trammels of superstitious folly, to execute his 
commands ?' 

• Dr Smith, la hli History of the County of Cork, thui mentions Colonel 
Barry :— " The town of Rathcormack alto belongs to this gentieman, who 
is descended from an ancient branch of the Barry family, commonly called 
M'Adam, who have been seated here 500 years, and formerly sat in parlia- 
ment ; particularly David de Barry of Rathcormack, who sat in the upper 
house, in a parliament held aoth Edward I., ISOS. South of Rathcormack 
is a fair stone bridge orer the Briftp, upon which is this inscription.—* Tho 
foundation of this bridge was laid June 22, 1734 ; Colonel Redmund Barry, 
JonM Devonshire, and James Barry, gentlemen, being ovenetn thereof."* 
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* Here are seven of your own name and raoe/ cried David 
Barry, 'men sworn to stand and fall together, who obey no 
commands but yours, and acknowledge no law but your will. 
The whitethorn of Kildinan shall leave its sacred tenement, 
if strong hands and brave hearts can effect its removal. Kit 
be profanation to disturb the tree which generations have 
reverenced, the curse for sacrilege rests not with us : and did 
M' Adam command us to tear the blessed gold from the shrine 
of a saint, we would not hesitate to obey — ^we were but exe- 
cuting the will of our legal ohief.' 

Such was the flattering unction which the retainers of 
M'Adam applied to their souls, as they proceeded to dese- 
crate the spot hallowed by the reverence of ages, and around 
whose holy thorn superstition had drawn a mystic circle, 
within whose linut human foot may not intrude. Men have 
not vet forgotten this lesson of the feudal school ; the sack 
of cities, the shrieks of women, the slaughter of thousands, 
arc yet perpetrated without ruth or remorse in obedience to 
superior command, and the sublime Te Deum swells to conse- 
crate the savage atrocity. 

On that evening M'Adam saw the beautiful whitethorn 
planted in his lawn, and many were the thanks and high the 
reward of the faithful few who rose superior to the terrors of 
Ruperstition in the execution of his commands. But his sur- 
pnse was great when David Barry broke in upon his morn- 
ing's repose, to announce that the tree had disappeared during 
the night, and was again planted where it had stood for ages 
before, in the ancient cemetery of Kildinan. M' Adam, con- 
jecturing that this object of the people's veneration had been 
secretly conveyed by them during the night to its former abode, 
dispatched his retainers again to fetch it, with strict injunc- 
tions to lie in watch around it till momine. The brothers, 
obedient to the call of their chief, brou^t the whitethorn 
back, and having supported its stem, and carefully covered 
its roots with ridi mould, after the most approved method of 
planting, prepared to watch round it all night, under the bare 
canopy of heaven. The night was long and dark, and their 
eyes sleepless ; the night-breeze had sunk to repose, and all 
nature seemed hushed in mysterious awe. A deep and unde- 
finaUe feeling of dread stole over the hearts of the midnight . 
watchers; aind they who could have rejoiced in the din of 
battle, were appalled by this fearful calm. Obedience to the 
commands of M*Adam could not steel their bosoms against 
the goadings of remorse, and the ill-suppressed murmur rose 
against their sacrilegious chief. As the night advanced, im- 
pelled by some strange fear, they extended their circle round 
the mysterious tree. At length David, the eldest and bravest 
of the brothers, fell asleep. His short and fitful snatches of 
repose were disturbed by wild and indistinct dreams ; but as 
his slumbers settled, these vaffue images passed away, and the 
following vision was presented to the sleeper's imagination : — 
' He droamt that as he was keeping watch where he lay, by 
the blessed thorn of Kildinan, there stood before him a vene- 
rable man ; his radiant features and shining vesture lighted 
all the space around, and pierced awful and far into the sur- 
roundine darkness. His hiuid held a crosier ; his head was 
crowned with a towerine mitre ; his white beard descended to 
the ^rdle that encircled his rich pontificals ; and he looked, 
in his embroidered ' sandal shoon and gcreeous array, the 
mitred abbot of some ancient monastery, which the holy raee 
of the Saxon reformation had levelled in the dust. But the 
visage of the sainted man was fearfully severe in its expression, 
and the sleeping mortal fell prostrate before the unearthly eye 
that sent its piercing re^^ards to search his inmost soul. 

* Wretch,' said the shining apparition, in a voice of thunder, 
* raise thy head and hear thy doom, and that of thy sacrile- 
gious brothers.' 

Barry did raise his head in obedience to the terrific man- 
date, thoufi;h his soul sank within him, before his dreadful voice 
and eye of terror. 

* Because you,' continued the holy man, ' have violated the 
sanctity of the place consecrated to God, you and your race 
shall wander homeless vantbonds, and your devoted heads, as 
a sign and a warning to future times, shall abide the pelting 
of every storm, and the severity of every changing season, 
unprotected by the defence whim nature has bestowed upon 
all men, till your name and race be faded from the land.' 

At this wrathful denunciation the terrified man falls pro- 
strate to deprecate the fearful malediction, and awakes with a 
cry of terror which alarms the listeners. As he proceeds to 
reveal the terrible vision which his sleeping eyes oeheld, the 
crash of thunder^ the flash of lightning, and the sweep of the 


whirlwind, envelope them. As the day dawns, they are fimnd 
senseless, at a considerable distance from the spot where they 
had lain the preceding night to guard the fatal tree. The 
thorn had likewise disappeared ; and. strange to relate, the 
raven hair which clustered in long ringlets, that aoy wearer 
of the ancient eoolin might well have envied, no longer adorns 
their manly heads. The fierce whirlwind, that in mockery of 
human darine had tossed them, like the stabUe of the field, 
had realized ue dream of the sleeper, and borne off their long 
profuse hair in its vengeiul sweep." 

Such was the narrative of the last representative of the 
" Bald Barrys." I bequeath it to the reaoer without note or 
comment. He of course will regard it aooording to his par- 
ticular bias — will wonder how an imaginative people wilt at- 
tribute the do^Tifall of fanuties, or the entailment ofhereditary 
disease, to the effect of supernatural intervention ; or exdaim, 
as some very pious and moral men have done, that 


" There arc more thingi in heaven and earth, HocatiOb 
Than are dreamt of in your philoaophy." 


E. W. 


The Influence of Women.— How often have I seen a 
company of men, who were disposed to be riotous, checked all 
at once into decency by the accidental entrance of an amiable 
woman ; while her gt)od sense and obliging deportment charmed 
them into at least a temporanr conviction that there is nothing 
so beautiful as female exceUenoe, nothing so delightful as 
female conversation. To form the manners of men, nothing 
contributes so much as the cast of the women they converse 
with. Those who are most associated with women of virtue 
and understanding will always be found the most amiable 
characters. Such society, beyond everything else, robs off 
the protrusions that give to many an ungracious roughness ; 
it produces a polish more perfect and pleasing than that which 
is received by a general commerce with the world. This last 
is often specious, but commonly superficial ; the other is the 
result of gentler feelings, and a more eleeant humanity : the 
heart itself is moulded, and habits of undissembled courtesy 
are formed. — Fordyce. 

Our Attachment to Life ^The young man, tiU thirty, 

never feels practically that he is mortsi. He knows it indeed, 
and if needs were, he could preach a homily on the fragility of 
life ; but he brings it not home to himself any more 
than in a hot June we can appropriate to our imagination 
the freezinr days of December. But now — shall I confess a 
truth ? I feel these audits but too powerfully. I begin to 
count the probabilities of my duration, and to grudge at the 
expenditure of moments and shortest periods, like misers' far- 
things. In proportion as the years both lessen and shorten, 
I set more count upon their peniods, and would fain lay my 
ineffectual finger upon the spoke of the mat wheel. 1 am 
not content to pass away '* like a weaver s shuttle." Those 
metaphors solace me not, nor sweeten Uie unpalatable draught 
of mortality. I care not to be carried with the tide that 
smoothly bears human life to etemitv, and reluct at the in- 
evitable course of destiny. I am m love with this greea 
earth — ^the face of town and country — the unspeakable roral 
solitudes — and the sweet security of streets. 1 would set up 
my tabernacle here. I am content to stand still at the age 
to which I am arrived — to be no younger, no ridier, no hand- 
somer. I do not want to be weaned oy age, or drop, like 


mellow fruit, as they say, into the rrave I Any 
this earth of mine, m diet or in lodging, puzzles and discom- 
poses me. My household gods plant a terribly fixed foot, and 
are not rooted up without blood. They do not willingly seek 
Lavinian shores. A new state of being staggers me. Sun 
and sky, and breeze and solitary walks, and summer holidays, 
and the greenness of fields, and the juices of meats and fishes, 
and society, and the cheerful glass, and oandle-light, and 

fire-side conversations, and jests and irony do not these 

things go out with life ? Can a ghost laugh, or shake his 
raunt sides when you are pleasant with hhn? — lafe amd 
liemains of Ckaries Lamb, 

A man cannot set his lesson by heart so quick as lie can 
actise it : he will repeat it in his actions. 


practise 
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DEIMNAGH CASTLE, COUNTY OF DUBLIN. 


IT pictarnqne tnter- 

.__ _ letropolis, there are 

f*w, p«rhuM, b«tt«T worth; of ■ viiit than the aabject of our 
prefixed Uliutratioii— the old Cattle of DrinnuLg-h, nhich ii 
litnated between the Tillase* of Cruinlin and Cloadalkiii, and 
diitaot abont three milei nom the dtT. We have here pre- 
lented to oa an ancient eaateilated reaidence, of irregolar bat 
hi^Iif pictiireiqae ontline, still inmonded and protected by 
ita ancient moat, and, though in g«od condition and inhabi- 
ted, itill retainiOK to tnoh an extent ita original charaoter as 
a place of atrength, that ai we look upon it, we might almoat 
imaiFine onTaeliei Uving in the agM of it« military ergatneta, 
and belonging to a state of society very difTerent li'om that 
MCara and peacafbl aae in whiidi we happily have our eiji- 
tence. In addition ta theM eircnmstances, the Caatle of 
Drimnagh ia biehly interestioc', from the beauty and pic- 
turetqaencsl of ita aitoation, which ia not only stniiiae;!y ro- 
Buntlc in Haelf, bnt eonunands a variety of viewiof ine moat 


tbeeaat; that of the Park, Castldnoek, and Clondalkin, towards 
the nortli 1 and, incongenial barmon* with ita ivied walls, the 
dark aMimtaina of the eonnty of Dnbtia towards the sonth — 
the wild (katneasM^thelrisa clans wboaa predatory aggres- 
sions it wki oririnalty bnilt to repreas. 

The date of ue erection of thia caatie is not eiaetly known, 
a that it was originally 


froai him of the lukb 
Drimn^h and Terennre, which continiied In the ptiaiiatlnii 
of hia deacendanta for fonr oentoriea afterwards. It la f^om 
tbia Hagh da B«mivale, who, as it ia said, derived hla dMcmt 
from the ancient Dnkea of Brittany, that the aeveral noUa 
bmiliea of Bamwall, in Ireland, descend. He diod in 1231, 
leaving a aon and hear, Hngo, who died without iasns the 8th 
of Oobober 1237; and anotber son, Reginald, whobeoomlng 
heir to his brother, had his inheritance of fonr carracates M 
land with their appurtenances in Drimnagh and Terennre 
wmfinned to him by patent, by king HeniVlII. These poa- 
aesaims were oltimately, and after mnch fitintion, dienated 
from the family in the reign of Jamea I, when they paued 
into the handa of Sir Adam Loftus, anoeator of the noble fa- 
mily of Ely ; bnt Drimnagh Caatle i& at present the property 
of the Mai quia of Lanadowne. 

The Castle of Drimnagh has bean rspaired or re^ediSad 
at variona timea, ao that it is not an eaay matter to determine 
at present what portions of it are of great antiquity, and 
what are altogether of more recent date : but upon the whole 
it will convey ■ rent good idea of the fortified residence of a 
noble family in Ireland previooa to the oloae of the saren- 
teenth cratory. During the troubles conaeqnent upon the 
great rebellion of 1641, it was conaidered a fortress of snoh 
consequence that the Duke of Ormond had, In 1649, some 
thoughts of strengthening Its fortifications and making it hsl 
resi&ce, but wudiasna^ from doing S9 by Oenertl Pnrdk 
and other officers of his army. f. 
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THE FOSTER BROTHER. 

BT WCLLIAM OAUiBTON. 

Thebe IB scarcely a trait of human nature involved in more 
mjsterr, or generally less understood, than the singular 
strength of affection v^hich binds the humble peasant of Irish 
fife to his foster-brother, and more especially if the latter be 
a person of rank or consideration. This anomalous attach- 
ment, though it may to a certain extent be mutual, is never- 
theless yery seldom known to be equal in strength between 
the parties. Experience Has sufficiently proved to us, that 
whilst instances of equality in feeling have been known to 
characterize it, the predommant power of its spirit has always 
been found to exist in the person of the humbler party. How 
to account for this would certainly require a more philosophi- 
cal acquaintance with human nature than has fallen to our 
lot ; we must therefore be content to know that the fact is pre- 
cisely as we haye stated it. Irish history and tradition fur- 
nish us with sufficient materials on which to CTOund clear 
and distinct proofs that the attachment of habit and conti- 
guity in these instances far transcends that of natural affection 
Itself. It is yery seldom that one brother vnll lay down his 
life for another, and yet instances of such high and heroic sa- 
crifices haye occurred in the case of the foster-brother, whose 
affection has thus not unfrequently triumphed over death itself. 
It is certainly impossible to Impute this wild but indomitable 
attachment to the force of domestic feeling, because, whilst 
we maintain that the domestlo affections in Ireland are cer- 
tainly stronger than those of any other country in the world, 
still instances of this inexplicable devotion have occurred in the 
persons of tho«e in whom the domestic ties were known to be 
yery feeble. It is true, there are many moral anomalies in the 
human heart with which we are as yet but imperfectly acquain- 
ted I and as they arise from some wayward and irregular com- 
bination of its impulses, that operates independently of any 
known principles of action, it is not likely that we shall ever 
thoroughly understand them. There is another peculiarity in 
Irish £eling, which| as it is analogous to this, we cannot ne- 
glect to mention it. We allude to the Parisheen, a term which 
we must explain at farther length to our readers. When the 
Dublin Foundling Hospital -was in existence, the poor infants 
whom an tmhappy destiny consigned to that gleomy and wither- 
ing institution were transmitted to different parts of the 
country, to be nursed by the wives of the lower classes of the 
peasahtry — such as day-labourers, Cottiers, and small farmers, 
who cultlYAtod firom three to six or eight acres of land. These 
children were generally, indeed alifiost always, called Parish- 
eens — a word which could be properly applied only to such as, 
haying no known parents, were supportea by the parish in which 
they happened to be bom. It was transferred to the Foundlings, 
however ; although, with the exception of the metropolis, which 
certainly paid a parish tax for tneir maintenance, they were 
principally supported by a yery moral act of Parliament, 
which, by the wise provision of a large grant, held out a very 
liberal bounty to profligacy. At all events, the opprobrious 
epithet of Parisheen was that usually fixed upon them. 

Now, of all classes of our felloty-oreatures, one might almost 
naturally suppose that those deserted and forsaken beings 
would be apt, consigned as they unilbrmly were to the care of 
mercenary strangers, to experience neglect, ill-treatment, or 
even chielty itself; and yet, honour be to the generous hearts 
and affectionate feelings of our humble people, it has been 
proved, by the Incontestible authority of a Commission ex- 
pressly appointed to examine and report on the working of 
the very hospital in question, that the care, affection, and ten^ 
clem^s with which these ill-fated creatures were trdaited by 
the nurses to whom they were given out, was equal, if not* su- 
perior, to that which was bestowed upon their own children. 
Even when remoyed from these nurses to situations of incom- 
parably more comfort — situations in which they were lodged, 
red, and clothed, in a far superior manner — ^they have been 
known, in innumerable instances, to elope from their masters 
and mistresses, and return to their old abodes, preferring the 
indulgence of their affection, with poverty and distress, to any 
thing else that life could offer. 

All this, however, was very natural and reasonable, for we 
know that eyen the domestic animal will love the hand that 
fifteds him. But that wliich we haye alluded to as constituting 
the strong analogy between it and the attachment of the fos- 
ter-brother, is the well-known fact, that the affection of the 
shildren to the nttrses, though strong ttnd remarkable, was as 
nothing when oompared with tbftt yMoh the nurses felt for 


them. This was proved by a force of testimony which no 
scepticism could encounter. The parting scenes between them 
were afiecting, and in mainr instances agonizing, to the last 
degree. Nay, nurses have frequently come up to Dublin, and 
with tears in their eyes, and in accents of the most unfeigned 
sorrow, begged that the orphans might be allowed to stay with 
them, undertaking, rather than part with them, that they 
would support them at their own expense. It would be 
very difficult to produce a more honourable testimony 
to the moral honesty, generosity, and exquisite kindness of 
heart which characterize our people, than ^e authentic facts 
we have just mentioned. They fell naturally in our way 
when treating of the subject which preceded them, and we 
could not, in justice to circumstances so beautiful and striking, 
much less injustice to the people themselves, pass them over m 
silence. 

We shall now relate a short story, illustrating the attach- 
ment of a foster-brother ; but as we have reason to believe 
that the circumstances are true, we shall introduce fictitious 
names instead of real ones. 

The rebellion of ninety-eight was just at its hei^^ht when 
the incidents we are about to mention took place. A gentle- 
man named Moore had a daughter remarkiu)le for her beauty 
and accomplishments. Indeed so celebrated had she become, 
that her health was always drunk as the toast of her native 
county. Many suitors she had, of course, but among the 
rest two were remarkable for their assiduous attentions to her, 
and an intense anxiety to secure her affections. Henry Irwin 
was a high loyalist, as was her own father, whose consent to 
gain the affections of his daughter had been long given to his 
young friend. The other, who in point of fact had already 
secured her affections, was unfortunately deeply involyed in, 
or we should rather say an open leader on, the insurgent side. 
His principles had become known to Moore, as republican, for 
some time before the breaking out of the insurrection ; in con- 
sequence he was forbidden his house, and warned against hold- 
ing communication with any metnber of his family .^He had suc- 
ceeded, however, before this, by the aid of Miss Moore berself, 
who was aware of his principles, in placing as butler in her fa- 
ther's family his own foster-brother, Frank Finnegan — an ar- 
rangement which never would have been permitted, had Moore 
known of the peculiar bond of affection which subsisted between 
them. Of this, however, he was ignorant ; and in admitting 
Finnegan into his family, he was not aware of the advamtj^es 
he afforded to the proscribed suitor of his daughter . This 
interdiction, however, came too late for the purposes of pm- 
dence. Ere it was issued, Hewson and his aaughter had ex- 
changped vows of mutual affection ; but the national outbreak 
which immediately ensued, by forcing Hewson to assume his 
place as an insurgent leader, appeared to haye placed a barrier 
between him and her. which was naturally considered to be 
insurmountable. In the meantime, Moore mmself, who was a 
local magistrate, and also a captain of yeomanry, took an ex- 
tremely active part in quelling the insurrection, and in hunting 
down and securing the rebels. Nor was Irwin less zealous in 
following the footsteps of the man to whom he wished to re- 
commend himself as nis future son-in-law. They acted toge- 
ther ; and so vigorous were the measures of the young loyal- 
ist, that the other felt it necessary in some instances to clieck 
the exuberance of his loyalty. This, however, was not kno^m 
to the opposite party ; ror as Irwin always seemed to act under 
the instructions of his friend Moore, so was it obviously enough 
inferred that every harsh act and wanton stretch of autkonty 
which he committed^ was either sanctioned or suggested by 
the other. The consequence was, that Moore became, if pos- 
sible, more odious than Irwin, who was looked upon as a ra^h. 
hot* beaded zealot ; whilst the veteran was marlced as a cool 
and wily old fox, who had ten times the cunning and cruelty 
of the senseless puppet he was managing. In this, it is unne- 
cessary to say, tney were ogregionsly mistaken. 

In the meantime the rebellion went forward, and many acts 
of cruelty and atrocity were committed on both sides. Moore's 
house and family would have been attacked, and most proba- 
bly murder and ruin might have visited him and his, were it 
not for the influence of Hewson with the rebels. Twice did 
the latter succeed, and on each occasion vdth great difficulty, 
in preventing him and his household from fallmg yietims to t£e 
vengeance of the insurgents. Moore was a man of great per- 
sonal courage, but apt to underrate the character and enter- 
prize of those who were opposed to him. Indeed, his prudence 
was bv no means on a par with iiis iirayery or aeal» for he has 
often been known to sally ont at the head of % pMTty ia qm% 
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of his enemieB, and leave kis own mansion, and the lives of 
those 'who were in it, exposed and defenceless. 

On one of those excursions it was that he chanoed to capture 
a small body of the insurgents, headed by an intimate friend 
and distant relative of Hewson's. As the law at that un- 
happy period was necessarily quick in its operations, we need 
scarify say, that, having been taken openly armed against the 
King and the Constitution, they were tried and executed by 
the summary sentence of aooort-martial. A deep and bloody 
vengeance was now sworn against him and his by the rebels, 
who for some time afterwards lav in wait for the purpose 
of retaliating in a spirit prompted by the atrocious character 
of the times. 

Hewson's attachment to his daughter, however, had been 
long known, and his previous interference on behalf of her fa- 
ther had been successnil on that account only. Now, however, 
the plan of attack was laid without his cognizance, and that 
with the most solemn injunctions to every one concerned in it 
not to disclose their object to any human being not officially 
acquainted with it, much less to Hewson, who uiey calculated 
would once more take sndi steps as might defeat their sangui- 
nary purpose. These arrangements having been made, mat- 
ters were allowed to remain quiet for a little, until Moore 
should be off his g^ard ; for we must observe here, that he 
had felt it necessary, after the execution of the captured re- 
bels, to keep his hquse strongly and resolutely defended. The 
attack was therefore postponed until the apprehensions created 
by his recent activity should gradually wear away, and his ene- 
mies might with less risk undertake the work of bloodshed and 
destruction. The night at length was appointed on which the 
murderous attack must be made. All the dark details were 
arranged with a deliberation at which, removed as we now are 
from the sanguinary exoitement.of the times, the very soul 
shudders and gets sick. A secret, however, communicatea even 
under the most solemn sanction to a great number, stands a 
great chance of being no secret at all, especially during civil 
war, where so many interests of friendship, blood, and mar- 
riage, bind the opposing parties together m spite of the pub- 
lic principles under which they act. Miss Moore's maid had 
a brother, for instance, who, together with several of his 
friends and relatives, being appointed to aid in the attack, felt 
anxious that she should not be present on that night, lest her 
acquaintance with them might be ultimately dangerous to the 
assailants. He accordingly sought an opportunity of seeing 
her, and in earnest language urged her to absent herself 
from her master's house on the appointed night. The girl 
was not much surprised at the ambiguity of his hints, for the 
truth was, that no person, man or woman, possessing common 
sense, could be ignorant of the state of the country, or of the 
evil odour in which Moore and Irwin, and all those who were 
active on the part of government, were held. She accordingly 
told him that she would follow his advice, and spoke to him in 
terms so shrewd and significant, that he deemed it useless to 
preserve farther secrecy. The plot was thus disclosed, and 
the girl warned to leave the house, both for her own sake and 
for that of those who were to wreak their vengeance upon 
Moore and his jfiunlly. 

The poor girl, hoping that her master and the rest might 
fly from the impending danger, communicated the circum- 
stanoee to Mifls Moore, who forawith communicated them to her 
father, who, again, instead of flying, took measures to collect 
Bbout his premises, daring the early part of the dreaded night, 
a large and well-armed force from the next military station. 
Now, it so happened that this g^l, whose name was Baxter, 
had a leaning towards Hewson's foster-brother Finnegan, 
who in plain language was her accepted lover. If love will 
not show itself in a case of danger, it is good for nothing. 
We need scarcely say that Peggy Baxter, apprehensive of 
danger to her sweetheart, confided the secret to him also in 
the early part of the day of the attack. Finnegan was sur- 
prised, especially when he heard from Peggy that Hewson had 
been kept in ignorance of the whole de.sign (for so her brother 
had tola lkcr)» ^ consequence of his attachment to her youug 
mistress. There was now no possible way of warding on 
such a calamity, unless by communicating with Hewson ; and 
this, as Finnegan was a sound United Irishman, he knew he 
could do without any particular danger. He lost no time, 
therefore, in seeing him ; and we need scarcely say that his 
foster-brother felt stunned and thunderstruck at the deed that 
was aboat to be perpetrated without his knowledge. Finne- 
gaa then left him, but ere he reached home, the darknesp had 
set in, and on arriring, he sought the kitchen and its comforts, 


ignorant, as were indeed most of the servants, that the upper 
rooms and out-houses were literally crammed with fierce aod 
well-armed soldiers. 

Matters were now coming to a crisis. Hewson, aware that 
there was little time to be Tost, collected a small party of. Ms 
own inmiediate and personal friends, not one of whom, from 
their known attachment to him, had been, any more than him- 
self, admitted to a knowledge of their attack upon Moore. 
Determined, therefore, to be beforehand with the others, he 
and they met at an appointed place, from whence they went 
quickly, and with as much secrecy as possible, to Moore's 
house, for the purpose not only of apprising him of the fate 
to which he and his were doomed, but also with an intention 
of escorting him and all his family as far from his house as 
might be consistent with the safety of both parties. Our 
readers are of course prepared for the surprise and capture 
of honest Hewson and his mends, of whose friendly intentions 
they are aware. It is too true. Not expecting to find the 
house defended, they were unprepared for an attack or sally ; 
and the upshot was, that in a few minutes two of them were 
shot, and most of the rest, among whom was Hewson, taken 
prisoners on the spot. Those who escaped communicated to 
the other insurgents an account of the strength with which 
Moore's house was defended ; and the latter, instead of making 
an attempt to rescue their friends, abandoned the meditated 
attack altogether, and left Hewson and his party to their fate. 
A gloomy fate that was. Assertions and protestations of 
their innocence were all in vain. An insurgent party were 
expected to attack the house, and of course they came, neaded 
by Hewson himself, who, as Moore sud, no doubt intended to 
spare none of them but his daughter, and her, only, in order 
that she might become a rebel's wife. Irwin, too, nis rival in 
love and his foe in politics, was on the court-martial, and what 
had he to expect ? Death ; and nothing but the darkness o£ 
the ni^ht prevented his enemies from putting it into immediate 
execution upon him and his companions. 

Hewson maintained a dignified silence ; and upon seeing his 
friends guarded from the hall where they were now assembled 
into a large bam, he desired to be placed along with them. 

" No," said Moore ; " if you are a rebel ten times over, voij 
are a gentleman ; you must not herd with them ; and besides^ 
Mr Hewson, with great respect to you, we shall place you in 
a much safer place. In the highest room in a house unusually 
high, we shall lodge you, out of which ifyou escape, we will 
say you are an innocent man. Frank finnegan, show him 
and those two soldiers up to the observatory ; get him refresh- 
ments, and leave him in their charga Guard his door, men, for 
you shall be held responsible fbr his appearance in the 
morning." 

The men, in obedience to these orders, escorted him to the 
door, outside of which was their station for the night. When 
Frank and he entered the observatory, the former gently 
shut the door, and, turning to his foster-brother, exclaimed in 
accents of deep distress, but lowering his voice, " There is 
not a moment to be lost ; you must escape." 

" That is impossible," replied Hewson, ** unless I had wings 
and could use them." 

" We must try," returned Frank ; " we can only faiU-at 
the most they can only take your life, and that theyll do «( 
all events." 

" I know that," said Hewson, " and I am prepared for it** 

" Hear me," said the other ; " I will come up by and bye witfc 
refreehments, say in about half an hour ; be you stripped whan 
I come. We are both of a size; and as these fellows don't 
know either of us very well, I wouldn't savbut you may go oat 
in my clothes. I'll hear nothing," he added, seeing ^ewson 
about to speak ; *' I am here too long, and these fellows might 
begin to suspect something. Be prepared when I come. 
Good bye, Mr Hewson," ne said aloud, as he opened the 
door ; " in troth an' conscience I'm sorry to see you hers, 
but that's the consequence of turnin' rebel against King 
George, an* glory to him — soon and sudden,** he added in an 
undertone. **Jla about half an hour I'll bring you up some 
supper, " ~ 
twi 

fidential 

as aisily through your fingers — an' the devil a betther one yea 
have in there ; and as he spoke, he pointed over his shoulder 
with his inverted thumb to the door of the observatory. 

Much about the time he had promised to return, a crash was 
heard upon the stairs, and Finnegan's voice in a high key ejt-t 
claiming, " The curse o' blazes on you for stairs, an' hell pre- 
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all the rebels in Europe, I pray heayens this night! 
There's my nose broke between you all !*' He then stooped 
down, and in a torrent of bitter imprecations — aU conyeyed, 
howeyer, in mock oaths — he collected and placed again upon 
the tray on which they had been, all the materials for Hewson's 
flipper. He then ascended, and on presenting himself at the 
prisoner's door, the blood was copiously streaming from his 
nose. The soldiers — ^who by the way were yeomen — on seeing 
Um, could not ayoid laughing at his rueful appearance a cir- 
eomstance which seemed to nettle him a good deaL " Tez 
may laugh I" he exdaimed, " but I'd houlcTa wager I'ye shed 
more hkood for his m^esty this night than either of you oyer 
did in your liyes 1" 

This only heightened their mirth, in the midst of which he 
entered Hewsoas room ; and ere tlie action could be deemed 
possible, they had exchanged clothes. 

" Now," said he, " fly. Behind the garden Miss Moore is 
waitin* for you ; she knows all. Take the bridle-road throueh 
the broad bog, an' get into Captain Coma's demesne. Tue 
my adyice too, an' g^ both of you to America, if you can. But, 
aisy. God forgiye me for pmlin' you by the nose instead of 
shakin* you by the hand, an me may never see you more." 

The poor fellow's voice became unsteady with emotion, 
although the smile at his own humour was upon his face at the 
time. 

" As I came in with a bloody nose," he proceeded, giving 
that of Hewson a fresh pull, " you know you must go out with 
one. An' now God's blessin' be with you 1 Think of one who 
loved you as none else did." 

The next morning there was uproar, tumult, and confusion 
in the house of the old loyalist magistrate, when it was disco- 
rered that his daughter and the butler wereliot forthcoming. 
But when, on examming the observatory, it was ascertained 
that Finnegan was safe and Hewson gone, no language can 
describe the rage and fury of Moore, &win, and the military 
In general. Our readers may anticipate what occurred. The 
noble fellow was brought to the drum-head, tried, and sen- 
tenced to be shot where he stood ; but ere the sentence was 
pot In execution, Moore addressed him. ** Now, Finnegan," 
said he, " I will get you off, if you tell us where Hewson and 
my daughter are. I pledge my honour publicly that 111 save 
your Itfe, and get von a free pardon, if you enable us to trace 
and recover them. 

*' I don't know where they are," he replied, *' but even if I 
did, I would not betray them." 

«< Think of what has been said to you," added Irwin. " I 
give you my pledge also to the same effect." 

"Mr Irwin," he replied, ** I have but one word to say. 
When I did what I did, I knew very well that my life would 
go for his ; an' I know that if he had thought so, be would be 
ttendttn' now in my place. Put your sentence in execution ; 
Fm mrepared." 

** Take five minutes," said Moore. " Give him up and live. " 

** Mr Moore," said he, with a decision and energy which 
ttartled them, ** I am his Fosteb-Brother !" 

This was felt to be sufficient ; he stood at the appointed 
place, calm and unshrinking, and at the first discharge fell in- 
stantaneously dead. 

Thus passed a spirit worthy of a place in a brighter page 
than that of our humble miscellany, and which, if the writer 
of this Uves, will be more adequately recorded. 

Hewson, finding that the insurgent canse was beoominghope- 
lest, escaped, after two or three other unsuccessfbl engage- 
aents, to America, instigated by the solicitations of his young 
irtfe. Old Moore died in a few years afterwards, but he sur- 
vived his resentment, for he succeeded in reconciling the then 
coyemment to Ids son-in-law, who returned to Ireland ; and 
ft was found by lus wUl, much to the mortification of many of 
hb relattyes, tnat he had left the bulk of his prooerty to Mrs 
Hewson, who had always been his favourite chilo, and whose 
attadunent to Hewson ne had himself originally encouraged. 

There are two records more connected with this transac- 
tion, with which we shall dose. In a northern newspaper, 
dated some fifteen years afterwards, there occurs the roUow- 
ingparagn^h: — 

'* Affair of Honoitb — Fatal Dvel. — Yesterday morn- 
ing, at the early hour of five o'dock, a duel was fought be- 
tween A. Irwin, Esq. and J. Hewson, Esq. of Mooredue, the 
former of whom, we regret to say, fell dv the second fire. 
We hope the words attributed to one of the parties are not 
emrecUy reported. The blood of Frank Finney is now 


The other record is to be found in the churdiyard of , 

where there is a handsome monument erected, with the follow. 
ing inscription : — 

" Sacred to the memory of Franois Finnegan, whose detth 
presented an instance of the noblest virtue of which biiiDan 
nature is capable, that of laying down his Ufe for his friend. 
This monument is erected to his memory by James Hewson, 
his friend and foster-brother, for whom he died." 


•vengecL' 


TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

Wltb awe around thete ncred walks I tread ; 
TbcM are the lasting monuments of the dead;— 
'* The dead !" mechinks a thousand tongun reptj : 
" These are the tombs of sudi as cannot die ! 
Ch>wn'd with eternal finne, tfaey dt sublime. 
And Uugh at aU the little strife of time.** Ciabbi. 

Onm College Library is a creditable establishment— a goodly 
structure to look at, both inside and out — and has a dioioe 
and ample collection of books of all sizes and in all languages. 
Gentle reader, have you ever felt the book passion? Know 
you what it is ? K not, belike you might walk down onr 
noble library's length, and survey the oooks and busts, and 
stalls and gallery at each side, ana the beautiful antique ma- 
nuseripts in glass cases at the end just before you enter the 
Fagel Library, and be no more impressed — you will excuse 
us — no more than a grave-digger in knocking about an old 
coffin or a skull, yea, though the skull should once have be- 
longed to poor Yorick, the king's jester I Ah, sir, the pas- 
sion is a tender one, if you knew but all — full of Iack-a4aisi- 
cal and melancholy, yet pleasing fancies. There are people 
smitten by the mere outside of a book — by the fineness of the 
paper, the breadth of the margin, or the oeauty of the letter- 
press ; but they know nothing of the true affection. Gire 
them an annual, or an album, or any other bit of gilt einger- 
bread, and they will have aU they require to thdr nearts' 
content. Let them make sonneto to their mistress's eye- 
brow i there is no soul in them ; they are mere dandies ; they 
have nothinfi; congenial with the true passion. To be a pro- 
per lover of books a man must have oeen a great reader of 
them ; and the more his reading, the stronger will be bis lore 
for them. They then present themselves to him with their 
train of associations, and as his eye passes along the shelTes, 
he recognises each volume as an ola acquaintance ; some he 
shakes hands with cordially ; with some he exdianges a few 
words ; others he just nods to, and to some perhaps he mav 
give the cut direct ; but he knows them all in some way or 
other. As the review of a fine army to an old general, so u 
a fine library to a true student He loyes to see his levy es 
masse, and in detail. The sight of them cheers his spirits, 
elevates his mind, and — mark this, gentle reader-^ves ban 
the idea of power. There Kes a great secret, whidi in these 
costermonger days we deserve great credit for commonicat- 
ing to the world free-gratis for nothing;. 

nLnowledge is power — that's our major ; there one standi 
in the midst of a noble army of books—that's our minor, or 
lieutenant ; then a man feels strong, and yastly well pleased 
with himself — and that is our fife and drum, or oondnsioo, 
by every law of drill or logic. 

In our juvenile days, before we were A-B-C*d, and therefore 
before we ei^oved the privilege of free ingress and egress at the 
superb Old Trinity, we useid to pass whole days of mmins- 
tion in the quiet pastures of Marsh's. This library, sitaate 
in an antique building to one side of Saint Patrick s Cathe- 
dral, is graciously open to the public in general, and to all 
under-graduates of the University in particular, and wears a 
sedud^ cloistered, antiquated air about it, that invites to 
contemplation. You are there on classic ground. The 
genius of Swift seems to hover o'er yon. Yon fancy j<wt^ 
with an age that has passed away, and amons spirits that 
have long since vringed their flight from eartL Many s 
summer's day have we mused and read, and read and mused, 
in its delightful solitude, without any other interruption sare 
the cackling of hens and crovring of cocks in some of the 
nmghbouring yards, the playing or screaming of diildrcn in 
Kevin-street or Mitre-ailey, the scolding of women in some 
of the adjoining houses, or a few words of conversations! 
politeness interchanged between us and the Rev. BCr Cradoe, 
the librarian, chiefly on the news of the morning. 

But as a book-ston;. Marsh's is not to be compared with 
the College Library. Formerly this nplendid repositonr was 
open only four hours in the day for public use, worn eignt till 
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ten in the morning, and from eleven till one ; but a more 
Uberal access to its treasures has been conceded of late ; the 
entire is now flree from nine in the morning till four in the 
afternoon, without interruption. This is a great acquisition 
to the privileged, and has been attended by a vast increase of 
readers and visitors ; but there is still room for amendment 
in particulars of no small importance to general convenience. 
We are happy to say, however, that to some of these the at- 
tention of tne enfigiitened heads of the University has been 
directed, and that great improvements in the economy of the 
institution mav at no distant da^ be expected. In the first 
place, the booKS are exceedingly ill arranged, and there is no 
printed catalogue of them, so that the visitor finds great difii- 
eolty in laying his hand upon those he may be in quest of ; in 
addition to wmch it mar be stated, that there is no attendant 
fibrarian, or other official whose duty it is to give informs* 
tion, or procure the work which the visitor may required 
They order this matter better in France ; but whatever mav 
be intended as to such functionaries, we have learned with 
much satisfaction that a new catalogue is now in course of 
preparation, and that it is to be a printed one. The prepar- 
mg of so great a work for the press must necessarily occupy 
a good deu of time. It has been, we understand, now about 
two years in hands, and will be completed, it is expected, in 
about two more. There are six writing-clerks constantly 
employed in preparing slips for the printer, under compe- 
tent direction. A greatly improved classification will be 
effected, and the prmted volumes, when |>erfef*ted, will be 
oifored for sale. Incidental to the execution of this rreat 
work, there will be a new and improved arrangement of the 
books on the shelves to correspond with that in the cata- 
logues ; and when both these important matters are effected, 
it is obvious that the difficc^ies which are now experienced 
fai the pureuit of knowledge within this venerable gallery, will 
be in a great deme removed. 

There ia another point on which complaints are sometimes 
made, namely, the excessive cold of the building in winter. 
It was originally intended that no fires diould be lit in it, as 
a security to its valuable but highly combustible contents 
agamst accident through that medium ; but in this provision, it 
iiplun, the preservative prind^ was much more attended to 
than theutilltarian, and is carried, as we eonceiveat the present 
day, to an unreasonable length. But, at all events, modem 
ingenuity can meet the difficulty ; for the air may be heated 
by means of tubes, without the immediate presence of com- 
bustion ; wherefore we are led to expect that the same 
liberal and enlightened sphrit whidi has suggested and di- 
rected the realisation of other improvements, will direct and 
realixe this also in due time. 

By the b^e, the origin of this great establishment is curious. 
On the defeat of the Spaniards bv the English at the battle 
of Kinsale in 1603, we are told that the triumphant soldiery 
determined to commemorate their rictory by some perma- 
nent monument, and that they collected amone themselves 
the sum of £1800, which they resolved should be laid out in 
the purchase of books for a library, to be founded in the then 
hifant estabUshment of Trinity College.* This sura was 
handed to the celebrated Ussher, and by him judiciously ex- 
pended, conformably to the wishes of the generous conquerors 
at Kinsale. And here we pause to pay our most profound 
respects to the memory of these literary warriors. Who 
would have expected that the most scientific, and studious, 
and inteHectual men of our age, would owe the most splendid 
temple dedicated to their use, which the country can boast, to 
the bounty of a riotorions soldiery in the borinnine of the se- 
venteenth century ? There was a spirit of chividry in this 
transaction which we cannot sufficiently admire ; and though 
jre live in an age in which we pique ourselves excessively on 
the inarch of mtellect, we doubt that any testimonial more 
solid and convincii^ Is producible by us to show that our 
ornn of veneration in tnls respect is at all more highly do- 
veioped than that of men who went before us in the days of 
Queen Elisabeth. The bequest at all events does honour 
to the profession of ^arms, and we are sure would be duly ap- 
preciated by a grateful posterity, as a memorial of their mind 
and achievements, if it were only more generally known. 

So hegBXi our splendid University Library. In process of 
time its collection of volumes was increased by many valuable 
donations, till at length their growing number demanding a 

* The flnt tUme of Trinity College was bid on the ]8th March 1591, hy 
"^ 8bM^ Ms7«r I it wai opened two jean afterwar<k,tailfiM. 


corresponding increase of room, the present edifice was erected 
for their reception. It is built of hewn stone, with a rich Co- 
rinthian entablature, crowned with a balustrade, reminding 
us in its appearance of the gallery of the Louvre at Paris, and * 
was competed in 1732. The room is certainly the finest in 
the empire appropriated to such a purpose. It is 210 feet 
lonff, 41 feet oroad, and 40 feet high, and is very elegantly 
and suitably fitted up. At its farther end, in the eastern pa- 
vilion, is a nne apartment 52 feet long, 2B wide, and 22 high, 
containing the Fa^el library, purchased at an expence of 
£8000, and comprising upwards of 17,000 volumes. This 
library was the property of Mr Faffel, Pensionary of Holland, 
who had it removed to London on ttie French invasion of Hol- 
land in 1794 ; the purchase money was a ^rant to the College 
from the Governors of Sir' Erasmus Smith's schools. The 
total number of volumes now in the entire building, including 
the Fagel library, and 1419 volumes of manuscripts, is 89,455.^ 
The manuscripts are in Greek, Latin, Enelish, Irish, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Persian, and other languages. Many of them relate 
to Irish history and antiquities, particularly to the troubles of 
1641, all the depositions relating to which are here ; as also the 

S»»rticulars of the setUein^iit of Ireland and plantation of it by 
James I. There are many Latiii manuscripts of the sacrea 
l^npfures, particularly of the New Testament, of various ages 
and remote antiquity. Several are in the Irish character but 
Latin language. There is also the Greek manuscript of the 
New Testament that belonged to Montfortius, and is the only 
one extant that reads the once contested verse, 1 Ep. John, 
ch. 5, V. 7. There are old translations of the Bible by Wickliffe, 
Pervie, Ambrose, Ussher, &c. There is no fund for the aug- 
mentation of the library except what the Board may please to 
allot for the purpose ; out it receives a g^eat annual increase 
by being entiUed to one copy of every work entered at Sta- 
tioners* Hall. 

Our library and the Bodleian at Oxford are exactly of 
the same age ; and it is another curious fact, that while Ussher 
was laying out the soldiers' money in London to the best 
advantage, he met there Sir T. Bodley engaged in a similar 
business for his establishment at Oxford. If there were auction 
rooms in those days, we have no doubt the two gentlemen 
were acceptable visitors, heartily welcome to the auctioneers, 
and that they seldom let a good thing go without a smart 
competition. 

With regard to Marsh's Library, we may mention that it was 
founded in 1707 by Doctor Narcissus Marsh, then Archbishop 
of Dublin, and that the building is erected on part of the 
eround attached to what was formerly the archbishop's palace. 
The books were originally the collection of the celebrated 
Bishop Stillingfleet, and were purdiased bv Doctor Marsh for 
the public use. O^oe upon a time each book was fastened 
bv a chain to an iron rod which ran along the shelves, so that 
all who partook of the bounty of the good archbishop might 
read and satisfy their souls without anjr danger of violating 
the eirhth commandment ; but this stnngent system is now 
abolished : the chains are broken ; the prisoners are free ; 
the books are emancipated 1 The change may be considered 
as a compliment to the honesty of modem times ; and all we 
say is, we wish they may deserve it. Much as we admire 
and commend these great public institutions, however, it is 
not to be denied that their real amount of utility is limited 
enough — limited at least when one compares the end with the 
means. Many thousand volumes must lie on their shelves 
from year to year, without ever being opened ; there must be 
many that are fit onlpr for burning, and that just occupy good 
room to the exclusion of their betters ; and as to the very 
best books, how Imiited must the access to them necessarily 
be in a g^eat public room I Their use consists chiefly in their 
being available for consultation — a most important purpose, 
no donbt, but yet one the accomplishment of which still leaves 
a vast hiatus in our reading hours to be fiUed up bv other 
means. Now, every indiridual, we humbly think, snould hare 
a library of his own, if it were ever so small. No man ever 
made a good gardener that had not a small garden, his own pro- 
perty, to begm with ; and it is something the same with a good 
reader. The careful, and leisurely, and repeated study of a 
few good books, does oae more real good than a cursory and 
indigestive perusal of a vast number. This is well known ; 
and, therefore, without detracting from the iust value of public 
libraries, we would wish that a taste for book-collecting, as 

* Thli retuni Is given from the most recent calculation ofldstty made, 
sad nsj be depended on. 
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well as book-readings, were widely diffused among us. Take 
our word for it, there is no better company than eood books ; 
you may choose ft-om amon^ them companions tor all hours, 
and for all moods of the mmd. Ask them questions, and 
they will be sure at all times to give you at least a civil answer. 
They are finger-posts to the travelling man, and travel 
through all regions to him who never moves from the chimney 
comer. They are implements of trade to the professional 
man, and a profession itself to him that has none. They are 
music to the melancholy, and as a dance to the merry ; as salt 
are they to the solid, and to the solid as salt. They are as a 
new world to him that has exhausted the old, for " of making 
many books,*' as the preacher saith, " there is no end." But 
we must come to an end ourselves. We would, in short, ad- 
Tocate the claims of literature in general, and its high title 
to consideration, as it commends itself to all men in common ; 
and we plead gdltv to the ambition of adding to the nume- 
rous honourable characteristics of our oountrymen, that of 
being in an eminent degree a reading people. Irishmen 
ought to remember that their country was famous in ancient 
days for its learning, and cherish an honest ambition in modern 
times to retrieve its character. As one means of forwarding 
this^ object, we would seek to diffuse among them a reading 
habit, and give our best encouragement to whatever instru- 
mentalities might tend to increase libraries, and make reading 
easy to all classes. Cheap literature is a luxury of sterling 
value ; butmitil people have acquired a taste for it, they will 
hold it cheap enough. Never do we pass a book-shop, or 
an humble bookseller's stall, without a feeling of reverence 
for the profession. There, say we, is a dispensary of ideal 
aliment mdispensableto our mental existence, and, if properly 
used, yielding nothing but health, prosperity, and enjoyment 
to the soul. If our countrymen read, they will become in- 
formed — learned ; and if they read good oooks, they must 
not only become informed and learned, but wise. The viva- 
city of their conversation will then be enriched with all the 
streams both of useful and entertaining knowledge. Read- 
ing will be a delightful resource to the working man, and no 
bad emplo^ent at least to the idle. Poverty wiU have its 
compensations. There will oe another distinction set up in 
society besides that of having, or not having, mere worldly 
professions. The dignity of mind will be asserted. Mind 
with its congenial influences must act upon manners ; and if, as 
the inscription upon the old gate at Oxford beareth record, 
" manours maketh y« man," our country will be onoe more 
exalted among the nations. X. P. 


SANTA CBOCE, 

BT J. U. U. 

I itood nA law th« pictured gloom unfold 
Gray Santa Qrooa, croiied by diuky rays 

That dhnmad Its colamnad alale : ai from of old 

Ita anctont air lay alumberlng o'ar tba cold 
Dork dwollart undemeatfa. Wbenjte mj gaia^ 
8hado-)lke, 'mid tbat grey gloom of diatant days 
I She ttood, whom Fetrareh looked on there and tangtkt 
That love too atrong for death I A tender gleam 

Like moonlight fell around her, baffling thought ; 

Strange ! *twaa remembrance thither stole, and brought 
That nnlle of iweetneas ft-om my breast's deep stream 
More ftropg than fiuicy, and transformed the dream 

To thee~fkt>m her, whom a less hallowed fire 

Hath made immortal with the love-devoted lyre. 


Sbitsible AsviCB.-^Avoid condolence with those who are 
mourning the loss of Mends. Condolences, as well as mourn- 
ings, are bad things. Men, and more especially women, give 
actual increase to their grief while, under the notion of dnty, 
and even of merit, they make display of it. If mournings 
were altoo^ether out of use, a vast mass of suffering would be 
preventeafrom coming into existence. Some savage or bar-* 
bu'ous nations make merry at funerals : they are wiser, in 
this respect, than polished ones. — Bowring's iJeontolo^, 

When a native of Java has a child born, he immediately 
plants a cocoa-tree, which, adding a circle every year to its 
bark, indicates the age of the tree, and therefore the age of 
the child. The child, in consequence, regards the tree with 
affection all the rest of its life — Buck's Hant\onieSy J-c, of 
Mature, 


THE THUGS. 

The Thugs were known in the time of the Emperor Alcbar 
of Delhi, by whom many were executed. They were first 
known to the British government in 1812, and then many 
were hanged in Bundelkund. Again, in 1817, they attracted 
notice by their horrible acts, and twelve villages m Bundel- 
kund, which were peopled almost entirely by them, were taken 
by a force sent against them. They were then dispersed, but 
assembled in various parts in Sindhia*8 and the Nagpoor 
country, also in Holkar's dominions. From 1817 till 1831 
they were not molested, and, in consequence, increased 
greatly in the latter year. Measures were taken i/» suppress 
Uoem, which have been attended with great success. One 
hundred and eleven were executed at Jubbulpoor, and upwards 
of four hundred transported for life to the eastern settle- 
ment of Pinang. 

The Thugs form a perfectly distinct cla.^s of persons, who 
subsist almost entirely upon the produce of the murders they 
are in the habit of committing. They appear to have derived 
their denomination from the practice usually adopted by them 
of decoying the persons they fix upon to destroy, to join their 
party ; and then, taking advantage of the confidence they en- 
deavour to inspire, to strangle their unsuspecting victims. 
There are several peculiarities in the habits of the Thugs, 
in their mode of causing death, and in the precautions they 
adopt for the prevention of discovery, that distinguish them 
from every other class of delinquents ; and it may be consi- 
dered a general rule whereby to judge of them, that they affect 
to disclaim the practice of petty theft, housebreaking, and 
indeed every species of stealing that has not been preceded 
by the perpetration of murder. 

The Thugs adopt no other method of killing but strangula- 
tion, and the implement made use of for this purpose b a 
handkerchief, or any other convenient strip of cloth. The 
manner in which the deed is done will be described hereafter. 
They never attempt to rob a traveller until they have in the 
first instance deprived him of life'; after the commission of a 
murder, they invariably bury the body immediately, if time 
and opportunity serve, or otherwise conceal it ; and nerer 
leave a corpse uninterred in the highway, unless they happen 
to be disturbed. 

To trace the origin of this practice would now be a matter 
of some difficulty, for if the assertions of the Thugs them- 
selves are entitled to any credit, it has been In vogue from 
time immemorial ; and they pretend that its institution is 
coeval with the creation of the world. Like most other inhu- 
man practices, the traditions regarding it are mixed up with 
tales of Hindoo superstition ; and the Thugs would wish to 
make it appear, that, in immolating the numberless victims 
that yearly fall by their hands, they are only obeying the in- 
junctions of the deity of their worship, to whom tney say they 
are offering an acceptable sacrifice. 

A very considerable number of the Thugs are Mussulmans. 
No judgment of the birth or caste of a Thug can, however, 
be formed from his name ; for it not unfrequently happens 
that a Hindoo Thug has a Mussulman name with a Hindoo 
alias attached, and vice versa with respect to the Thugs who 
are by birth Mahommedans. In almost every instance the 
Thugs have more than one appellation by which they are 
known. They usually move in large parties, often amounting 
to one hundred or two hundred persons, and resort tp all sort 
of subterftio^es for the purpose of concealing their real pro- 
fession. IT they are travelling southward, they represent 
themselves to be either proceeding in quest of service, or on 
their way to rejoin the regiments they belong to in this part of 
the country. When, on the contrary, their route lies towards 
the north, they represent themselves to be sepoys irom corps 
of the Bombay or Nizam's army, who are going on leave to 
Hindustan. The gang^do not always consist of persons who 
are Thugs by birth. It is customary for them to entice, by 
the promise of monthly pay or the hopes of amassing money 
that are held out, many persons who are ignorant of tba 
deeds of death that are to be perpetrated for the attainment 
of these objects, until made aware of the reality by seeing the 
victims of tneir cupidity fall under the hands of the stranglers ; 
and the Thugs declare that novices have occasionaUj been so 
horrified at the sight as to have effected their immediate es- 
cape. 

Many of the most notorious Thugs are the adopted chil- 
dren of others of the same class. Tney make it a rule, when 
a murder is committed, never to spare the life of anj^ one, 
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oither male or fbmaJe, who is old enoagfa to remember and re- 
late the particulars of the deed. But in the event of their 
■netting with children of such a tender age as to make it im- 
possible they should be enabled to relate the fact, they gene- 
rally spare their lives* and, adopting them, bring them up to 
tlie trade of Thugs. These men of coufte eventually become 
acquainted with the fact of the murder of their fathers and 
mothers by the very persons with whom they have dwelt 
since their childhood, but are still not deterted from following 
the same dreadful Ixade. It might be supposed tliat a class 
of persons whose hearts most be effSsctually nardened against 
all the better feelings of humanity, would encounter few 
scruples of conscience in the commission of the horrid deeds 
whereby they subsist ; but, in point of fact, they are as much 
the slaves of superstition, and as much directed by the obser- 
vance of omens m the conunission of murder, as the most in- 
offensive of Uie natives of India are in the ordinary affairs of 
their lives. 

In the event of an expedition proving more than ordinarily 
successAil, a pilgrimage is uBnafiy made to Bhowanee, and a 
portion of the spoil taiken by the gitng is set aside for the pur- 
pose of being sent to the pagoda at Binda Chul, near MirEa*> 
}>oor, as an offering to the goddess Kalee. Projpitiatory offier- 
ngs are also m^de, and various ceremonies performed, should 
the Thugs have failed in obtaining any plunder for a length 
of time. 

In every gang of Thugs are to be found one or more ofR- 
cers, who appear to hold that rank not by the choice of their fol- 
lowers, but m consequence of their wealth and influence in 
their respective villages, and having assembled their immediate 
followers in the vicinity of their homes. The profits of an offi^ 
cer are of course greater than those of his followers ; he re- 
ceives six and a half or seven per cent, on all silver coin and 
other property, and then shares in the remainder in common 
with tne other Thugs of the party. When gold is obtained 
in coin or in mass, uie tenth part is taken by the officer, pre- 
vious to dividing it ; and he nas a tithe of all pearls, shawls. 
Sold embroidered cloths, brass and copper pots, horses, &g. 
fext to the officer, Ihe most important person is the hhuttoat^ 
ot strangler, who carries the nandkerchief with which the 
Thues usuidly murder their victims. This implement is 
merely a piece of fine strone cotton cloth, about a yard long ; 
at one end a knot is tied, and the cloth is slightly twisted, and 
kept ready for use in front of the waistcoat of tne person car- 
rving it. There is no doubt but that all Thugs are expert in 
tne use of the handkerchief ; but if they are to be believed, 
only patticiilar persons are called upon or permitted to per- 
form this office. When a large gang is collected, the most 
able-bodied and aletl of their number are fixed ujpon as stran- 
glers, and they ate made the bearers of the hanoKerchief only 
after the performance of various and often expensive ceremo- 
nies, and only on the observance of a favourable omen. The 
junior Thu|^s make a metit of attending upon the older and 
more experienced Thugs, shampooing tneir bodies, and per- 
forming the most menial offices. They gradually become ini* 
tiated into all the mysteries of the art, and if they prove to be 
poxverfdl men, these promising disciples are made stranglers. 
When a murder is to be committed, the strangler usually fol- 
lows the particular person whom he has been nominated by 
the jemadar to strangle ; and on the preconcerted signal 
being given, the handkerchief is seized with the knot in the 
left handy the right hand being about nine inches farther up, 
in which manner it is thro^nii over the head of the person to 
be straneied from behind ; the two hands are crossed as the 
victim falls ; and such is the certainty with which the deed is 
done, as the Thugs frequently declare, that before the body 
falls to the ground, the eyes start out of the head, and life be- 
comes extinct. Should the person to be strangled prove a 
powerfU man, or the strangler inexpert, another Thug lays 
Aold of the end of the han&erchief, and the work is comple- 
ted. The perfection of the act is said to be, when several 
persons are simultaneously murdered without any of them 
naving time to utter a cry, or to be aware of the fate of their 
comrades. 

Favourable opportunities are given for stranglers to make 
their first essa;)r in the art of strangling. When a single tra- 
veller is met with, a novice is instruct^ to make a trial of his 
skill ; the party sets off during the night, and stops while it 
is still dark to drink water or to smoke. While seated for 
the pulrpose, the jemadar inquires what time of the night it 
nay be, and the Thugs look up at the stars to ascertain. This 
being the preconcert^ signal, the strangler is immediately on 


the alert, and the nnsuspectiiig traveller, ofi looking up at thb 
heavens in oominon with the rest of the party, offers his neck 
to the ready handkerchief, and beoomes an easy prey to his 
murderer. The strangler re^seives half a rupee extra for every 
murder that is committed, and if the plnnaer is grest, some 
article of value is assigned to him over and above his share. 

One of the most neoessarr persons to a gang of Thugs is 
he who goes by the name of Tillaee, or spy. The Thugs do 
not always depend iip<m ohance for obtaining plunder, or roam 
abont in the expectation of meeting travellers, but frequently 
take up their quarters in or near a large town, or some great 
thoroughfare, nrom whence they tnake expeditions, according 
to the information obtained by the spies. These men are 
chosen f^om among the most smooth-spoken and intelligent of 
their number, and their chief duty is to gain information. For 
this purpose they are decked out in the garb of respectable 
persons, whose appearatice and manners they must have the 
art of assuming. They freqnent the basaars of the town near 
which their associates are encamped, and endeavour to pick 
ttp intelligence of the intended dispatch or expected arrival of 
^ods or treasure, of which information is forUiwiUi given to 
Uie gang, who send out a party to intercept them. Inquiry 
is also made for any partv of travellers who may have arril 
ved, and who put up in tne inns, or elsewhere. Every art 
is brought into practice to scrape an acquaintance wiUi these 
people. They are given to understand that the spy is travel- 
ling the same road. An opportunity is taken to throw out 
hints regarding the unsafeness of the roads, and the frequency 
of mnrders and robberies ; an acquaintance with some of the 
friends or relatives of the travellers is feigned, and an invitation 
firoi^ them to partake of the repast that has been prepared 
where the spy has put up — the conveniences of which, and the 
superiority of the water, are abundantly praised. The result 
is, that the travellers are inveigled into joining the gang of 
Thugs, and they are feasted and treated with every poUteness 
and consideration by the verv wretches who are at the time 
plotting their murder, and calculating the share they shall ac- 
quire in the division of their property. 

Instances sometimes occur where a party of Thugs find 
thar victims too numerous for them while they remun in a 
body, and they are seldom at a loss fbr expedients to create 
dissensions, and It consequent division among them. If 2XL 
their arts of intrigue and cajolery hSl in producing the desi- 
red effect, an occasion is taken advantage of to ply the travel- 
lers with intoxicating liquors ; a quarrel is got up, and f^om 
words they proceed to blows, which end in the dissension of 
the company, who, proceeding by diffSsrent roads, fall an easier 
prey to their remorseless destroyers. Having enticed the tra- 
vellers into the snare they have laid for them, the next object 
is to choose a convenient spot for their murder. This, in 
their technical language, is called a hhil, and is usually fixed 
upon at some distance f^om a vUlage on the banks of a sniall 
stream, where the trees and underwood afford a shelter from 
the view of occasional passengers. The Thug who is sent on 
this duty is called a hhiUa; and having fixed on the place, he 
either returns to the encampment of ms party, or meets them 
on the way to report the result of his inquiry. If the bhilla*^ 
returns to the camp with his report, the grave-diggers are \ 
sent out with him to prepare a grave for the interment of the \ 
persons it is intended to murder. Arrangements are previousl v - 
made, so that the party in company with the travellers shafl 
not arrive at the bhil too soon. At the particular spot agreed 
on, the bhilla meets the party. Thejemadar calls out to him, 
" Have you cleared out the hole ?" The bhilla replies, " Yes," ; 
on which the concerted signal is given that serves as the death- 
warrant of the unsuspecting travellers, who are forthwith ^ 
strangled. 

The division of plunder, as may be supposed, often leads 
to the most violent disputes, which it Is astonishing do not 
end in bloodshed. But it might almost be supposed the Thugs 
have a prejudice against spilling blood ; for, when pursued, 
they refrain fh)m making use of the weapons they ususJly 
bear, even in defence of their own persons. The most wanton 
prodigality occurs when plunder is divided ; and occasionaJIv 
the most valuable shawls and brocades are torn into smau 
strips, and distributed amongst the gang, should any differ- 
ence of opinion arise as to their appropriation. The Thugs 
say this is also done that every person may. run the same 
risk, for such an article could not be shared among them until 
converted into money, and some danger is attendant upon th« 
transaction. They appear invariably to destroy all Dills of 
exchange that fall into their hands, as well a« many oth^r 
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articles that are likely to lead to detection. Ready money 
IB what they chiefly look for ; and when they have a choice of 
Tictims, the possessors of gold and silrer would oerUunly be 
fixed upon in preference to others. 

To facilitate their plan of operations, the Thugs ha^e es- 
tablished a regular system of mtelligence and oommunieation 
throughout the countries they have been in the practioe of 
frequenting, and they become acquainted, with astonishing 
celerity, ' with proceedings of their comrades in all directions. 
They omit no opportunity of making inquiries regarding the 
progress of other gangs, and are equally particular in sup- 
plying the requisite in&rmation of their own morements. For 
this purpose they have connected themselres with several 
persons of note residing in the Nizam's dominions, who ^ fol- 
WW the profession of Thugs in coi\junction with their agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

8ttdi is the extent to which this dreadful system has been 
carried, that no idea can be formed of the expenditure of hu- 
man life to which it has given occasion, or the immensity of 
the wealth that has been acquired by its adoption. When it 
is tiJcen into consideration that many of the Thugs confess to 
their having, for the last twenty-five or thirty years, annually 
made a tour with parties of more than a hundred men, and 
with no other object than that of murder and rapine ; that 
they l^oast of having successively put their tens and twenties 
to death daily ; ana that the^ sav an enumeration of all the 
lives they have personally assisted to destroy would swell the 
catalogue to hundreds, and, as some declare, to thousands-^ 
some conception of the horrid realitv may be formed ; of the 
amount of the property that they nave yearly made away 
witb, it must be impossible to form any calculation ; for,^ in- 
dependent of the tnousands in ready money, Jewels and bullion, 
the loads of valuable cloths, and every description of mer- 
chandise, that continually fall into their handii, the bills of 
exchans^e that they invariably destroy must amount to a con- 
siderabTe sum. , 

The impunity with which the Thugs have heretofore carried 
on their merciless proceedings, the facility they have pos- 
sessed of recruiting their numbers — ^which are restrictea to 
no particular caste or sect — the security they have had of 
escaping detection, and the ease with which they have usually 
purcnased their release when seixed by the officers of the 
weak native governments in whose dominions they have 
usually committed their greatest depredations, have altoge- 
ther so tended to confirm the system, and to disseminate it 
to the fearful extent to which it has now attained, that the 
Ibfe of no single traveller on any of the roads in the country 
has been safe, and but a slight chance has been afforded to 
large parties of escaping the fangs of the blood-thirsty 
demons who have frequented them. — Abridged from the New 
Monthly Magazine, 

Lovs AND PoETBT. — *' Tou kuow,*' says Bums, "our coun- 
try custom of coupling a man and woman together as partners in 
the labours of harvest. In my fifteenth autumn my partner 
was a bewitching creature, a year younger than mvself. My 
p scarcity of English denies me the power of doing her justice 
in that language ; she was a bonnie, sweet, sonste lass. In 
short, she ^together, unwittingly to herself, initiated me in 
that delicious passion, which, in spite of acid disappointment, 
gin-horse prudence, and book- worm philosophy, I nold to be 
the first of human joys, our sweetest blessing here below. 
How she caught the contagion I cannot tell; you medical 
people talk much of infection from breathing the same air, the 
touch. &c., but I never expressly said I lovecf her. Indeed, I did 
not know myself why I lixed so much to loiter behind with her, 
when returning in the evening from our labours ; why the 
tones of her voice made my heart-strings thrill like an iEolian 
harp ; and particularly why my pulse beat such a furious ratan 
when I lootced and fingered over her little hand, to pick out 
the cruel nettle-stings and thistles. Among her other love-in- 
spiring Qualities she sang sweetly ; and it was her favourite 
reel to which I attemptea giving an embodied vehicle in rhyme. 
I was not so presumptuous as to imagine that I could make verses 
like printed ones, composed by men who had Greek and Latin ; 
but my girl sanr a song which was said to be composed by a 
small country laird's son, on one of his father's maids with 
whom he was in love ; and I saw no reason why I might not 
rhyme as well as he ; for, excepting that he could smear sheep, 
and cast peats, his father livine on the moorlands, he had no 
more scholarcraft than myselT Thus with me ^gan Love 
imd Poetry. "-n^tcms in a Letter to Dr Moore, ll&T 


Phbkombna ov Sound. — ^In the Arctic regions penons oia 
converse at more than a mile distant vrhen the taerraomeier 
is below sero. In air, sound travels from 1190 to 1142 fMt 
per second. In water, sound passes at the rate of 4708 feet 
per second. Sound travels in air, about 900 feet for e^MT 
pulsation of a healthy person at 75 in a mimite. A beu 
sounded under water may be heard under water at 1200 feet 
distant. Sounds are distinct at twice the distance on water 
that they are on land. In a balloon, the barking of dogs oil 
the ground may be heard at an elevation of tbree or four 
miles. On Table Mountain, a mile above Cape Town, every 
noise in it, and even words, may be heard distinctlv. The 
fire of the English on landing in Egypt was distinctly beard 
190 miles on the sea. Dr Jameson savs, in calm wetther he 
heard every word of a sermon at the distance of two milea ! 
Water is a better conductor of sound than air. Wood St 
also a powerful conductor of sonnd,' and so is flaniMl or ri- 
band. Sound affects particles of dust in a sunbeam, cob* 
webs, and water in musical glasses; it shakes small pieces of 
paper off a string in concord. Deaf persons may ccmverse 
through deal rc^ held between the teeth, or held to the 
throat or breast. Echoes are formed by dliptieal siufMes 
combined with surrounding surfaces, or byjmch of them as hXL 
into the respective distances of the sur&ce of an ellipse, and 
are, therefore, Erected to the other focus of the elUpee ; for 
all the distances f^m both foci to such surface are equal, and 
hence there is a concentration of sounds at those pofants A- 
rect from one focus, and reflected back again from the othsr 
focus. An echo returns a monosyllable at 70 feet distance, 
and another syllable at every 40 feet additional. The ec^ 
of artillery is encreased or created bv a cloud or clouds. 
Miners distinguish the substance borM by tiie sound ; and 
Physicians distinffuish the action of the heart or lungs by a 
listening tube. Gamblers can distinguish, in tossiQg money, 
whidi side is undermost, though covered by the hano. 

General Run of Facultobs. — Society is a more levsl 
surface than we imagine. Wise men or absolute fook are 
hard to be met with, as there are few giajits or dwarfr. The 
heaviest charge we can bring against the general texture of 
society is, that it is common-place; and many of those who 
are singular had better be common-place. Our fancied su- 
periority to others is in some one thing, which we think most 
of, because we excel in it, or have paid most attention to it ; 
whilst we overlook their superiority to us in something elss^ 
which thev set equal and exclusive store by. This is fort»> 
nate for all parties. I never felt myself superior to any one 
who dKd not go out of his wav to affect qualities whidi he had 
not. In his own individual character and line of pursuit every 
one has knowledge, experience, and skill ; and who shall say 
which pursuit requires most, thereby proving his own narrow- 
ness and incompetence to decide ? Particular talent or genius 
does not imply general capacity. Those who are more versa- 
tile are seldom great in any one department ; and the stupid- 
est people can generallv do something. The hisfaett pra- 
emhience in any one stuay commonly arises from the concen- 
tration of the attention and faculties on that one study. Hs 
who expects from a great name in politics, in philosophy, in 
art, equal greatness in other things, is littie versed in liumaB 
nature. Our strength lies in our weakness. The learned ia 
books are ienorant of the world. He who is ignorant of books 
is often weu acquainted with other things; for life ii of the 
same length in the learned and the unlearned ; the mind can- 
not be idle ; if it is not taken up with one thing it attends to 
another through choice or necessity : and the degree of pre- 
vious capacity in one class or another is a mere lottery. 
— HazUtt's Cnaractetieties, 

Truth. — The confusion and undengned inaocoracT so 
often to be observed in conversation, especially in that or un- 
educated persons, proves that truth needs to be cultivated as 
a talent, as well as recommended as a virtue. — Mre Ry. 

Knowledge is an excellent drug, but no drug has virtue 
enough to preserve itself from corruption and £cay, if the 
vessel be tainted and impure wherein it is put to ke^ — 
Montaigne's Essays. 
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ABDFINNAN CASTLE, COUNTY OP TIPPEBAEY. 


In loma of th* neaiit Dombers If our Jonmol we preheated 
onr rMtdera with Tiewi of two or three of the many striking 
objecta of pictnresqae and historic interest for which, unong 
OQr nDmeroua b«*atiful lireri, the gentle Snir is more thui 
ordinarily remu-k&bU ; and we return again with pleainre to 
ita graen pastoral banks, to notice another af its attractlre 

featorei the magniRceot ruin of ArdfiDnan Castle. This is 

a scenfltbatmnatbe familiar to many of our Traders, forthetra- 
Teller must ha»e been a dull and unobaerTinc one, who, jonme;^- 
icg between Cork and Dublin b; way of Cabir, has not had his 
attention roused by its romantic features, and an impression 
of itA grandanr and pictoresqneness mads upon his memory, not 
easily to be effaced. Ardfinnan is indeed oueoF the xery Enelt 
scenes of its kind to be found in Ireland, and is almost equally 
impoiing from every point from which it can be viewed. The 
Castle crowns the summit of a loft^ and precipitous rock, 
below >nd around which the Snir winds its way in graceful 
beauty, while its banks are connected by a long and level 
bridge of fourteen arches, which tradition states u of coeval 
erection with the fortress, and which, at all events, is of very 


p>eat antiquity. On every side the most magnificent outline* 
of momitBia scenery form the distant back-rrounds ; and every 
object which meets the eye is in perfect narmony with the 


^neral character of the 

ArdBiman is a villageor considerable antiquity, and derives 
It* present name, which signiSes Finnan's Heig4it or Bill, 
from St Finnan the leper, a celebrated ecclesiastic who founded 
ft church aoidmonastery here in the seventh century, previously 
to wUck tbe plan bad b<>ro« tli« ntiM of On^-nbhndh. 


Of this religions establishnient ther« are however no rMudnl, 

as it was plundered and bnrnt by the Enelish in 1179; andtha 
present castle was erected on its site in 1185, by Prince John, 
then Eari of Morton, of whom it has been remarked that ha 


and Tiobrad Faditna, now Tibraghny 01 

which he erected with a view to the conqacst of Munster. 
From these castles he sent parties in vanoos directions to 
plunder the country ) but being met by the Irish under Ibe 
command of Donall O'Brien, Dermod Mac Carthy, and Bo- 
derick O'Conor, they were defeated with great slaughter, four 
kniffhts having been killed at ArdEnnan ; after whidi Johnwa* 
glad to return to England. 

Prince John, however, or those under whose advice he acted, 
showed a considerable degree of judgment and military skiU 
in the selection of ArdEnnan as the bite of a fortress, wbldl 
commanded one of the chief puses into South Munster ; and 
the castle itself was of a princely magnificence, aod of such a 
decree of itrengtb as must have rendered it imprc^oable 
before the use of artillery. Its general form, as it) ruins still 
sufficiently show, was that of a parallelogram, strength- 
ened by tqnaro towers at the comers, and having a strong 
entrance gatewar. This gateway still remains, as well as tha 
^eater part of the walls ; but the edifices of the interior ara 
in a state of great dilapidation, and only part of the roof o. 
one room remains. It is stated by the editor of Lewis's Toa 
pogratJiical Dictionary, but on what antjiority we know not, 
ttkMtbU.cutlq b«loiis«4Wtli«Ki)ighu'rampbn,Mi4llki| 
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OQ the sappression of that establishment it was granted to 
the Knights of St John of Jerusalem, and subsequently to the 
Bishop of Waterford. But be this as it may, it was preserved 
as a military fortress till it was dismantled in 1649 by that 
great destroyer of Irish castles, Oliver Cromwell, who, plant- 
mg his cannon on the opposite hill near the bridge, made a 
breach in the walls, which speedily induced the garrison to sur- 
render. The breach there is still shown, and according to an 
old tourist the following story is told in connection with it : — 
** When theplace was besieged by Oliver, a butcher was within 
the walls, who while the siege lasted could never be prevailed 
on to come out of the room where he had placed himself: but 
when the breach was made, and the soldiers began to storm, 
he took up a handspike, and defended the breach almost 
alone for some time, and knocked down several soldiers that 
strove to enter ; but findins none to second him, he retired 
without the least hurt. When the castle was surrendered, he 
was asked why he would not come to the walls before the 
breach was made ? He replied, ' Damn them, I did )iot mind 
what was doing on the outside, but I eould not bear thdr 
comine into the house,' as he called it." 

Ardfinnan is a parish in the baronv of IfTa and Offa west, 
county of Tipperary, above four miles S. S. E. from Cahir, 
and contains about nine hundred inhabitants. The village 
itself, which extends into the a^oining parish of Ballybacon, 
contains above three hundred. It was once a place of greater 
note, and appears to have had a corporation, as it is on record, 
4th of Edward II (1311), that a grant of " pontage for three 
years" was made " to the Balliffii and f^dmen of Ardfynan" 
at the request of the Bishop of Limenok. P. 


PUSS IN BROGUES, 

A LBOBIO). 

It wM about Christmas in the year 1831 that I received an 
invitation to spend the holidays vdth a friend who resided in 
a vaJlev embosomed amongst the lofUest of those mountains 
which form the boundary between the King's and Queen's 
counties. The name of my host was Garret Dalton ; he held 
a considerable tract of land at a low rent, and by hard work- 
ing and thrifty living contrived not only to support his 
family in comparative comfort, but to " lay up a snug penny 
in the horn" for his only daughter Nanny, who was at this 
time about fourteen years of age, and| as her fond father often 
proudly boasted, ** the patthem ov as purty a colleen as ^ou*d 
find from the seven churches of Clonmaonoise to the hill ov 
HowUi— wherever that was." 

Garret was generous and hospitable ; his honse '* was 
known to all the vagrant train," and the way-worn pil^m, 
the wandering minstrel, the itinerant " boccough," and the 
strolling vender of the news and gossip of the day, were always 
secure of a welcome reception at nis comfortable fireside. 

Amongst the most constant of his guests was one Maurice 
O'Sullivan, a native of the county of Cork. Maurice was a 
most venerable-looking personage — ^tall, gaunt, athletic, and 
stone blind. He was about eighty years of age ; his white 
hidr flowed on his shoulders, and he played the Irish bag- 
pipes delightfully. He was the lineal descendant of a famU v 
still famous in the annals of the " green isle ;" and although 
now eompelled to wander through his native land in the garb 
and character of a blind piper, he had once seen better 
days, and was possessed of education and intelligence far 
superior to most of his caste. He was intimately acquainted 
with the sad historv of his country, was devotedly attached to 
the dogmas of the fairy creed, could recite charms and inter- 
pret dreams, and was deeply conversant in all those witch 
legends and traditions for which the Munster peasantry are 
so peculiarly celebrated. Hence Maurice was always a spe- 
cial favourite with my enthusiastic friend, who regularly en- 
tertained him at his own table, and who, when thev would 
have disposed of their plain but comfortable and substantial 
meal, would treat his olind guest to repeated ** rounds" of 
good '' half and half," compost of water from the spring, and 
the potUen of the valley. It was night-fall when I arrived, 
and the happv family, consisting of Garret and his wife, 
Nanny their elaest girl, and her two little brothers, with Paddy 
Bawn Uie ** sarvint boy," and Ouny the " girl," including 
blind Maurice, were collected in a smiling group around 
the immense turf fire. In that day teetotalism had made 
little progress In Ireland ; a huge copper kettle was therefore 
•ooA UbSi^ on the fire ; % large grey*beard of moimtain^ 


dew stood on the huge oak-table ; tumblers and glasses glit- 
tered in their respective places ; and, in a few minutes we were 
all engaged in discussing the merits of a large jug of potteen 
punch. All were htfppv; Garret talked, nis wife smiled; 
told all the " new news of the Queen's coontv ; whilst the 
spaces were filled up by blind Miuirice, who played several 
of his most delightful national airs on his antique-looking 

f>ipes, whilst invariably as he concluded each successive 
ay, he would enrich the treat by some tradition connected 
with the piece he had been playing, and which threw an inde- 
scribable charm not only around the performance, but the per- 
former. 

" That's a curious thing," remarked Garret, as the piper con- 
cluded one partixmlar rant ; " it's a quare medley, sometimes 
gay and sometimes sad, and sometimes like the snarUn' of a 
growlin' dog, and again exaotiv like die mewing of a cat." 

The piper smiled. " And have you," he asked, " never 
heard me play that tune before ? — and did I never tell you the 
strange story connected with it ?" 

" Never," was the reply. 

" Well, that is strange enough; that tune is an old favourite 
in Munster, and I thought the whole world had heard of it." 

" It never jcem to Glen-Mac- Tir, anyhow," replied the far- 
mer, " or rd surely have heard of it. How d'ye call the name 
of it?" 

** Caith-na'hrogueen — ^thatis in English, Puss in Brogues," 
said the piper. 

" Well,'' said Garret, ** it's often I heard of Puss in Boots, 
bnt I never heard of Puss in Brogues afore." 

*' Well, 111 tell you and this p^ood company all about it," 
said Maurice, laying down his pipes and wiping his forehead. 

*' Ay, but afore you begin,' said Garret, " take anotiier 
dhrop to wet your whistle, and you'll get on the betther with 
your story." 

The piper seised the flowing tumbler agab, and raising it 
to his itns, gaUy exclaimed, wnilst his attenuated hand shook 
nervously beneath the weight of the smoking goblet, 

" Sho'dhurtlh, your healths, my friends, glory to our noble 
selves I and if this be war, may we never have more peaoeable 
times." 

*' Amen," was the fervent response of every one pi^psent. 

" Now for the CattA-na-Aro^eea," said Garret. 

" Ay, and a wUd and strange tale it is," said Maurice. 
" However, it is a popular tradition in Booth Munster, and 
often when a boy have I listened to it, whilst my eyes, now 
dark for ever, would glisten with delight, and I would ev&i 
fbar to breathe lest one syllable of the legend might escape 
me." Then emitting a deep-drawn sigh, and again wiping his 
polished brow, he thus began. 

' At the foot of a hill in a lonely district of the county of 
Cork, about a dozen miles irom my native village, there lived 
in old times a poor man named Larry Roche. He was, they 
say, descended from that family of the Bodies once so mighty 
in the south of Ireland, and iome branches of which atiU re- 
tain a considerable degree of their former consequent and 
respectability. Poor Larry, however, although the blood of 
kings might flow through his veins, was neither rich nor re- 
spectable ; and his only means of support was a patch of barren 
land, which he held from that celebrated sportsman Squire 
B — —f in consideration of his services as care-keeper of a 
vast extent of bog and heath, the property of the squire, and 
which extended far westward of poor Larry Roche's <»bin. 
Yet Larry was not discontented with his situation. His father 
and grandfather had lived and died In the same cabin ; and 
although sometimes he might feel disposed to eovy tlie fine 
times which the sporting squire enjoyed, yet on oool reflection 
he would console himself with the consideration that ** it was 
not every one that was bom with a silver spoon in his month," 

and that even squire B himself, as grand as he was, was 

on the " look down," or he would not spend so much of his time 
wading through fens and bogs at home, out like his ancestors be 
lavishmg his thousands amongst the Sa9unagh$ at the other 
side of the lough, or driving about on the continent. Thus 
rolled away poor Larry's days in povertv and contentment. In 
the shooting season his time was occupied in following his master 
over heath and hillock with his game-bag on his shoulder, and 
his " dhudeen" in his teeth, whilst the rest of the year was 
spent in lounging about the ditches of the nrngfaboiirhood, 
chatting with the crones of the vicinity i^out his family con- 
nexions, or the fairies of Glendharig, or squabbling with his 
good woman and his young ones : for Larry was married ; and 
08 bis wife waa ^xaoUy % oovaterpart of hinuel^ tjwj how 
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of course gave fresh cause for that bickering and disagreement 
so often the result of untimely and ill-assorted marriages. 

The only domestic animal in or about Larry Boche's cabin 
wa5 a ferocious-looking old black tom-cat, far bigger and 
stronger than any cat ever seen in that part of the country. 
His fur was blade, be had strong whiskers, his nails were liKC 
a tiger's, and at the end of his tail was fixed a daw or '* gaff" 
as sharp and hooked as a falcon's beak ; his eyes also flashed 
by night with an app^ng glare, and his cry was a savage 
howl, bafiBing all description, and unlike any sound ever heard 
from any other animaL He was as singular in his habits, too, 
as in his appearance. He was neyer known to demand a mor- 
sel of fooa ; and if offered any, he would reject it with indig- 
nation. Eyery eveninp; at twilight he left the fireside, and 
spent the night scounng over moor and heather, and at day- 
break woula return from his foray, jp^aining access through 
the low chimney of the cabin, and be found in the morning in 
his usual position on the hob-stone. There he would sit 
from morning till night ; and when Larry and Betty and the 
*' chUdre" were chatting in a group around the fire, the cat 
would watch them intently, and if tne nature of their conver- 
sation was such as to excite laughter or merriment, he would 
growl in a low tone, evidently dissatisfied; but if their dialogues 
were held in a iarrine, angry strain, as sometimes happened, 
he would purr hoarj^dy and loudly, whilst the wag^g of his 
tail testified the pleasure he felt in their feuds and dissensions. 
The family had often been advised to make away with him, 
but superstitious awe or family prejudice prevented them; and 
although the whole neighbourhooa averred that '*he was no 
right thing," yet for the reasons I have stated his owners 
never could be induced to make any attempt to banish or 
destroy him. 

One dreary evening in October, Larrv returned from his 
day's wandering with the squire over the bleak bogs, and 
although it rained, and the yrind blew bitterly, he afipeared 
in much better spirits than was usual with him on similar oc- 
casions. His wife wondered, and made more than usual prepara- 
tions to please him. She trimmed the fire, and assisted him 
in taking off his dripping dothes, and then commenced pour- 
ing out her sympathy for his sufferings. 

** Oh, never mind," said Larry ; "I have good news." 

'' Arrah, sit down," said Betty, '* and tell us what it is." 

Larry sat down, and putting nis hand in his pocket, pulled 
out a glittering gold ooin. 

" Arrah, Larry, avoumeen, what's'that ?" asked the woman. 

" Faith, it's a rale yellow boy, a good goold e^nea," re- 
plied Larry. " The squire gev it to me, and tould me to buv 
a pair of brogues with it, and drinkiiis health with the balance. ' 

" Och, musha ! then, long life to him," vociferated Betty ; 
" and, Larry, a-hagur, will you buy the brogues ?" 

** Faix and I wUT," said Larry, " and another rattling pair 
for yourself, a-chorra." 

" Ay, dsiddy, and another pair for me," shouted young 
Larry. 

" And another for me," cried Thadv. 

" And another for me," chuckled Charley. 

" A^, and two pair for me," cried the black cat, speaking 
in a wild unearthly tone from the hob-stone, and breaking 
forth into a horrible laugh. 

'* DcTil knock the day-lights out of yey all," cried Larry, 
without seeming to take any notice of the strange circum- 
stance, though his heart died within him with terror and sur- 
prise. 

** Lord have mercy on us 1" faintly ejaculated Betty, sign- 
ing her brow, whilst all the children started up in terror, and 
ran behind their parents in the chimney-coi*ner. 

All this time uie cat remained silent on the hob ; but hia 
aspect, at all times terrible, now seemed perfectly monstrous 
and hideous. For some time a death-like silence was preser- 
ved, but at last Larry plucked up courage to address the 
speaking animal. 

** And, in the name of God," he began, "what business have 
you with brogues ?" 

*' Ask me no questions," replied the cat, " but get me the 
brogues as soon as possible." 

** Oh, by all means," replied Larry, quite gently, '* you must 
have them ; and why did you not ask tnemiong ago, and you 
should have got them ?" 

" My time was not come," replied Puss, briefly. 
** M'ell," resumed Larry, *' to-morrow is Sunday, and at day- 
break I will start off to my gossip Phadruig Donovan's, in 
JUiU-street, to engage the brogues ; he is the best brogue- 


maker in the county, and he is^my first gossip besides^" 

" I know all that," said the cat, as be leaped up the ^hia-' 
ney, on his departure to the scene of his midnlgnt wander- 
ings. ^ Good night, Larry, and don't forget your enga^- 
ment ;" and he disappeared through the gathenng gloom, to 
the great relief of poor L«rry and his terrified family. 

Tnat was a sad and uneasy night with poor Larry and his 
wife and children. They cUd not go to bed at all. but tat 
trembling at the fire, expecting every moment that tae blaek 
imp would return with legions of fiends to carry them away, 
body and bones, to the regions below. Numerous were the 
plans proposed for getting rid of their old companion, but all 
were rejected — some as meflicient, others as impracticable i 
and the only point on which they could finally agree, was, 
that their days were numbered, and that perhaps befbre 
momin|f their blood would be streaming on the hearth-stone, 
and their souls wandering through mire and morass, the prey 
of troops of fiends. 

At last the morning dawned, and as Larry disconsolately 
enough was preparing to set forward on his journey to Mill-' 
street, the cat iumpea down the chimney, and took his usual 
place on the hob. 

'* Well, I am going now," said Larry ; *' have you aoT di- 
rections to fi^ve about the brogues ?" 

The cat did not reply, but uttered a hideous growl, which 
fell heavily on the poor fellow's heart ; so kissing his wife and 
children, and commending them to the protection of God, he 
set out on his sorrowful journey. 

He had not gone far when he perceived through the dim 
grey of the morning a human figure approaohhig ; and on 
advancing a little nearer, he found that it was a very old 
man, of extremely diminutive stature and forbidding aspeet. 
He wore an old grey coat and an equally old woobea cap, 
and his thin white hair descended to his knees ; he was bare- 
foot, «nd carried a walking-stick in his hand. 

" Good morrow, and God save you, Larry Roebe,'* said 
the old man as he came up. 

" A bright morning to you," answered Larry.. 

" How is every rope's length of you, Larry, and how Is the 
woman and the chilare at home ?' demanded the stranger. 

** Faix, purty well, considherin," replied Larry. <* But you 
have a great advantage of me." 

" How's that ?" sa^ the old man. 

" Why,* because you know me so well, while I have no mora 
knowledge of you than of the man in the moon." 

" Och, I'd know your skin in a tan-yard," said the old 
chap, laughing. " But is it possible you don't know me ?" 

" Faix if God Almighty knows no more about yon than I 
do, the devil will have a prey of you one of those days," re- 
plied Larry. 

'* Well, say no more about that," said the old fellow, rather 
angrily. *' But where are you going this blessed Sunday morn- 
ing, Larry ?" 

" To >iill-street," said Larry. 

" All the ways — ^musha 1 what's taking yon to Mill-street, 
Larry ?" 

** My feet and my business," said Larry, something piqued 
at the old fellow's inquisitive importunity. 

** Yon are very stiff this mormng, Larry," said the strangw 
with a grin. 

« I am worse than that," said the poor fellow; ''the heart 
within me is sick and sore." 

** And what troubles you now, Larry ?" 

Larry hereupon told the whole of his strange misfortunes 
to the stranger, ending with a deep *'ochone," and wishing, if 
it was the will of God, that " his four«bones were stretdied 
in the church-yard of Kilebawn." 

" You'll be there time enough for your weloome, may be,'* 
said the old chap, ** but that's neither here nor there. What 
will you do with the black cat ?" 

** Och, sweet bad luck to all the cats alive, both black and 
white," imprecated Larry. 

** That cat's a devil — a fiend," said the stranger ; ** and 
more than that, he intends to murder you and your family 
this very night." 

Larry groaned and crossed his forehead, whilst the stran- 
ger's hideous countenance was convulsed with half-suppressed 
laughter. 

** Well, Larry," said he agun, *' I am your friend, and I 
have power to save you and yours, on one condition; and 
that is, that you will stop up the window in the back wall of 
your cabin," 
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" Faith and 111 do that with a heart and a half,'* said Larry. 
" But what do yoa want that for ?" 

*' I'll tdl you Uiat another time," said the little man. 

** Go home now, and say you can't proceed to Mill-street 
nithont taking the wife and children with you, to leave the 
measure of l^eir feet for the brogues. Tell the cat also that 
ha must come too, to have his fit taken ; then tie him up in a 
bag, and brine him with you ; fasten this h^r around your 
nra,** added the old man, at the same time extracting a sin- 
gle white hair from his nead, " and ail the imps of hell cannot 
Eort you. But mind and don't open your lips from the time 
yoa leave home till you come to this spot ; and when you 
arrive here with the oat, sit down and wait the event." 

A thick fog now suddenly rose, and the old man was hidden 
firom the sight of Larry, who, greatly overjoyed, returned to 
his cabin to execute the orders he had got, and was met by 
hia wife, who waa trembling for his safe return, but did not 
aspect him sooner tban night. 

'* Musha I Larry agragal, you're welcome," she exclaimed ; 
** and what in the name of God turned you back ?" 

" I am coming for you and the gorsoons ; you must all 
ooma to Mill-street to have your measure taken for the 
hrogaas. 

** And most I go too ?'* asked the cat. 

** Faix yon must," said Larry ; " if natural Christians could'nt 
ha fitted without bein' on the spot, it's hard to expect that you 
oovld." 

" And how am I to travel ?" he asked. 

'* Li a bag on my back," replied Larry. ** Til whip you 
through the country like a dinner to a hog, and man or mor- 
tal shall never be the wiser, if the brogue-maker keeps his 
tongue quiet." 

«• 111 go bail he will," said Puss, " for I'U kill him the very 
night the brogues is brought home." 

'* Lord have mercy on him !" ejaculated Larry, his heart 
aiiiking within him. 

" Pray for yourself — ^may be yon want mercy as well as 
him,'* said liie cat. 

Tha preparations were soon completed, and the cat being 
put into the bag, Larry tied the mouth of it firmly with a 
piece of cord, and then slung it on his shoulder ; and after ac- 
quainting his wife with his adventure with the old man on 
" Moin-more," he departed, whistling the air of " Thamama 
Thulla." 

He soon gained the spot where he had parted with the old 
man, and looking round and perceiving nobody, he sat down 
on the green fern, still holding the bag which contained his 
terrible fellow-traveller. 

<* What stODS yon Larry ?" asked the cat. 

Larry, recollecting the old man's injunction, spoke not, but 
continued whistling. 

'* Does anything ail you, Larry ?" 

" Whoo, hoc, pboo, hoo — Thamemo Chodladh." 

'* Is Betty and the childre to the fore ?" 

« Thamemo Chodladh." 

** Bad luck to yon and your ' Thamemo Chodladh,' " cried 
tha cat. 

*' That tha prayers may fall on the preacher," said Larry 
to himself. 

The cat now began to make desperate efforts to escape ftom 
the bag, whilst Larry redoubled his exertions to detain him. 
His attention, however, was soon arrested by the cry of 
hounds, and on looldng westward, he perceived, rapidly ap- 
proachhig over tha morass, a big black man mounted on a 
olack horse, and accompanied by a numerous pack of black 
dogs. 

*' Ochone," thought Larry, " now I am coached of all ever 
happened ma. Here is the chap's black friends coining to rescue 
him, and they wont leave a toothful a-piece in my carcass." 

'* Let me eo, Larry," said tiie cat, *' let me go, and III 
show you wnere there's a cart-load of gold buried in the 
grouncL" But Larry remained silent, and meantime the horse- 
man and hounds came up. 

'*'Good morrow and good luck, Larry Roche," said the 
black equestrian, with a grim smile. 

Good morrow, kindly, your worship," said Larry. 
Is that a fox you have m the bag, Larry?" 
No, in troth,' said Larry, ** though I believe he is not 
much honester than a fox." 

** I must see what it is, any how," said the sable horseman, 
with a gesticulation which convinced Larry at once that he 
was the fellow whom he had seen before. 
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So Larry opened the bag, and out jumped Puss, and away 
with him over the bog like a flash of lightning. The wild 
huntsman hallooed his dogs, and the pursuit commenced, bat 
the cat was soon surrounded and torn to pieces. 

'* Now," said the horseman, " I must bid you farewell ;" and 
off he went ; and then Larry returned home with the happy 
tidings, and the squire's guinea was spent in the purchase of 
sundry bottles of ** Tom Corcoran's" best potteen ; but we 
must do Larry the justice to say that his agreement with the 
old man was punctually performed, ;and the back window 
stopped as effisctually as mud and stones could do it. 

A few nights after, Larry was aroused from his sleep by the 
merr^ tones of bagpipes at his fire-side, and gettine up, he 
perceived the Idtohen uluminated with a bright, reddiui glare, 
whilst on the hob-stone he saw, snugly seated, the aver re- 
membered little old man playing a set of bagpipes, to the 
delightful tones of which nundrMS of little feUows with roi 
caps and red small-clothes were caperine about the floor. 

" God bless the man and the work" said Larry, " and warm 
work yes have ov it this hour ov the night." 

The little fellow hereupon set up a shout, and rushing to 
the door, flew through it, one of tnem striking poor Larry a 
box on the rieht eye, which blinded it. 

** Good ni^t, Misthur Larr^," said the piper'; " and how 
is your four bones ? and how is the good woman that owns 
you ?" 

*' Och, no fear at all ov the woman," replied Larry ; '* and 
as for my bones, they are well enough ; but, faith, my right eye, 
I believe, is in whey in my head." 

" Well, it will teach you how to speak to your betters in 
future," said the little piper ; " never mintion the holy name 
agun, when talking to the ' good people.' " 

" But, Larry, listen : I'll now tell you why I wanted you to 
stop up your back window. 

" You must know that this cabin of yours stands on the mid- 
dle of a fairy pass. We often come this way in our wan- 
derings through the air in cold nights, and often we wished 
to warm ourselves at your fire-side ; but as there was a win- 
dow in the back of your cabin, we had not power to stop, but 
were compelled to pursue our journey. Now that the win- 
dow is stopped, we can come in and remain as long as we wish, 
and resume our journey through the door by which we enter. 
We pass this way almost every night, and you need never feel 
in the least apprehensive of ii\jury so long as you let us pursue 
our pastimes undisturbed." 

" t'U be bound me or mine shall never annoy one of yez," 
said Larry, 

*' That's a good fellow, Larry,'* said the little chap ; *' and 
now take those pipes and play us a tune." 

" Och, the devil a chanter I ever fingered," said Larry, 
" since I was christened." 

*' No matter," said the little fellow ; « I'll go bail you*U play 
out of the soot." 

Larry "yoked" on the pipes, and lilted up in darling st^le 
a merry tune, whilst the old chap was ready to split with 
laughing. 

" What's the name of that tchune ?" said Larry. 

" CatYA-na-6ro^6en," replied the fairy piper ; " a tune I com- 
posed in memory of your escape from the cat ; a tune that will 
soon become a favourite all over Munster." 

Larry handed back the pipes ; the little man placed them in 
a red bag, and, bidding his host " good night," dashed up the 
chimney. 

The next night, and almost every following night, the din 
of fairy revels might be heard at Larry Roche s fire-side, and 
Larry himself was thar constant con&panion in their midnight 
frolics. He soon became the best performer on the bagpipes 
in the south of Ireland, and after some time surrendered his 
cabin to the sole occupation of the " e ood people," and wan- 
dered with his family through all the Munster counties, and 
was welcome and kindly treated wherever he came. After 
some time, the cabin from neglect fell, and offered no farther 
impediment to the fairy host in their midnight wanderings, 
wmlst Larry followed a life of pleasure and peace, far from 
the scene of his former perils and privations. 

The cat, of course, was never seen after ; but the peasantry 
of the neighbourhood say that the screams of the infernal 
fiend, mingled with the deep bowlings of hell-hounds and the 
savage yelling^ of the sable hunter, may be distinctly heard 
in horrid chorus amongst the fens and morasses of the broad 
Moin-more.' 

Thus ended the strange tale of Manrioe O'Snlliran, who 
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in addition to the nnanimous applause of the company present, 
was treated to another flowing tumbler of the barley bree, 
which he tossed off to the health of those who, to use his own 
words, were " good people" in earnest — ^not fays or fairies, 
however, but the hospitable folks of Glen-Mac- Tir ; adding 
at the same time that ne was resolved to gratify the lovers of 
leraidary lore with another of his vnld Munster tales on the 
foUowing night. J. K. 

ITINERANT GOLDSMITHS OF INDIA AND 

SUMATRA. 

In the production of beautiful specimens of mechanical art, 
much more depends upon the natural taste and ingenuity of 
the workman than upon the completeness and perfection of 
his tools. To those ^o are not mudi acquainted with the 
mechanical arts, this may sound somewhat like a self-evident 
proposition; yet it is hr, verv far indeed, from being consi- 
dered such by European mecnanics ineeneral, and bv our 
oini in particular. So commonly is uie blame of dumsy 
workmanship laid upon the badness or the want of tools, that 
an anecdote is related of a man, who, upon being spoken to 
by a ftiend for having committed numerous grammatical 
errors in a letter which he had just vnritten, cursed his pen, 
and asked his friend how he could be so excessively unreason- 
able as to expect him or any man to write good Efnglish with 
such a wretched implement ! 

To such a degree of excellence has the manufacture of 
mechanical tools and instruments arrived in these countries, 
that a British mechanic would be utterly astonished could he 
but behold the process of manufacturing various articles in 
the East; such for example as the shawls of Persia and 
Cashmere, the carvings in wood and ivory of China, the 
extraction of metal from the ore in the same country, bv which 
malleable !iron is produced fit for inunediate use, and of the 
finest quality, by a single process ; and, not to tire by enume- 
ration, the productions of the itinerant goldsmiths of Lidia 
and the isUmd of Sumatra. These last excel in filagree 
work, for which they are celebrated, far exceeding even the 
Chinese in its extraordinary delicacy ; yet thdr toob are ruder 
than those of the Iidian goldsmith of the continent. 

When a Sumatran ^Idsmith is engaged to manufacture 
some piece of gold or silver work, he firsts asks for any little 
piece of thin iron — a bit of an iron hoop will answer his purpose 
— and with this he makes an instrument for drawing his wire. 
The head of an old hammer stuck in a block of wood serves 
for an anvil ; and for a pair of compasses he is contented with 
two old nails tied together at the heads. If he has a crucible, 
good ; if not, a piece of a broken rice-pot or a china tea-cup 
answers his purpose. Wa furnace is an old broken quaUee or 
iron pot, ana his beUows a joint of bamboo, through whidi he 
blows with his mouth. If the work be heavy, and the quan- 
tity of metal to be melted considerable, three or four sit round 
the fbmace, each with his bamboo, and blow together. It is 
enly at Padang, where the manufacture is carried on extea- 
nvely, that the Chinese beDows has been introduced. The 
art A wire-drawing not having been considerably improved 
upon sinoe the time of Tubalcain, the Sumatran method differs 
little from the European. 

When drawn sufficiently fine, the wire is flattened by beat- 
ing it upon the anvil, and when flattened, it is twisted by 
nibbing it upon a block of wood with a flat stick. HavinG" 
twisted it, the goldsmith again flattens it upon the anvil, and 
it is then a flat wire with serrated or indented edges, suitable 
for forming leaves or portions of flowers ; these he makes by 
turning down the end of the wire with a rude pincers, and 
then cutting it off; this process is repeated until he has a 
suffident number prepared for his work. The pattern he has 
dravm on a piece of ]f i^ier or card, to the size and shape of 
which the intended piece of workinanship must correspond. 
If the work is to be formed upon a plate of gold, he cuts the 
pUte to the shape of his pattern, and process to dispose the 
Tarious bits of roliafe, assorted accormng to size, and adjusts 
wire of various thickness for the stems, tendrils, &o., fastening 
them tenmorarily together, and upon the plate, vnth the sago 
berry, eaJled bcea $ago, which they reduce to a pulp by grind- 
infl^ upon a rough stone; and a young cocoa nut, about the size 
ofa walnut, forms the ointment-box for this gelatinous pre- 
paration. When the work has been all placed in order, the 
operator prepares his solder, which consists of gold filings 
and borax mmgled with water; this he strews upon the plate 
and applies to the several points of contact of tne finer por- 


tions of his work ; and then, exposing the whole to the action 
of the fire, in a few moments the solctering is completed. But 
if it is open work, he lays out the foliage and other parts upon 
a card or thin bit of soft wood, and attaches them together, 
as before described, witii the pulp of the sago berry, apphes 
the solder to the points of junction, and puts his work into 
the fire as before ; the card or wood bums away, the solder 
unites the parts, and the work is completed ; but if the p|<ece 
be very large, the soldering is done at several times. When 
the work is finished as to tne manufacturing part, it is clean- 
sed and brightened by boiling it in water with common salt 
and alum, or lime juice ; and when the goldsmith wishes to 
eive it a fine purple colour, he boils it in water with sulphur. 
The b^kutiful littie balls with which the Sumatran filagree 
work is sometimes ornamented, are ve^ simply made. The 
maker merely drills a small hole in a piece of charcoal, into 
which he puts some grains of gold dust, and upon exposing it 
to the fire, it runs into a perfect ball. 

At finishing plain work, however, it must be confessed that 
the Sumatran and Indian goldsmiths fall short of the Euro- 
pean ; but if the latter excd in this, which may be considered 
the lowest department of the art, they are, despite thdr im- 
provements and the superiority of their instruments, vastiy 
inferior in the elegance and delicacv of the finer partr. 

The Sonah Wulah (which sie;nines in Hindoostanee " the 
gold fellow"\ or itinerant goldsmith of India, is far better 
supplied witn tools and implements of his trade than the Su- 
matran; and being thus a step higher in the grade of civiliza- 
tion, he exhibits evidences of his advance in refinement by 
being sudi a confounded rogue, that it is almost impossible for 
even kis European employer to detect him, or prevent him from 
pUfering some portion of the metal consiff;ned to his ingenuity. 
The Sonah Wallah may be hired for halTa rupee (a little over 
a shilling) a-day, and, like the tinkers in these countries, ho 
brings his implements with him. These consist of a small 
forge, to the edge of which are attached several iron rings, 
whidi may be turned up over the charcoal to receive his cm- 
dbles ; a tin tube to blow through, a pair of slight iron 
tongs, a pair of small pliers, a hammer, a couple of earthen 
saucers, and a rude anvil consisting of a piece of flint se- 
cured in a rough iron frame. The gold usuallv presented to him 
for working is the gold mohur, a coin worth about 82s. ster- 
ling ; this coin he places in a crudble with a little borax, to 
mwe it fuse the more readUy ; and havine fixed the crudble 
in one of the rings, and lighted the charcou under and around 
it, he blows with his tin tube until the metal is melted, when 
he practises a trick of his trade by throwing in a small quan- 
tity of nitro-muriatic add, which causes a sudden expansion 
or slight explosion, by whidi a portion of the metal is thrown 
out of the crudble into the fire, from the extinguished embers 
of which the rogue separates it at a convenient opportunity ; 
and lest his employer should try to detect him by weighing 
the material both before and after working, he uses a copper 
rod for stirring the contents of the crucible, a portion of 
which rod mdts and mingles with the eold, and so compen- 
sates for the defidency in weight, or at least so nearly as in- 
variably to escape detection, iJthough it is more than proba- 
ble that an instance seldom or never occurs in which tney do 
not defraud their employers of a portion of the gold put into 
their hands. The fact is, that tbdr admirable skill so coin- 
pletdy compensates for their knavery, that few would think 
of questioning too dosely, for, rude and simple as are their 
toob, they far exceed European workmen in the production 
of delicate and intricatdy formed trinkets ; their small, taper, 
and flexible fingers more than supplying the place of the nu- 
merous varieties of implements which uie mechanic of Bir- 
mingham or Sheffield finds indispensably necessary. Indian 
chains of gold and silver have been ever celebrated for the 
beauty and complication of their structure ; and although the 
Sonah Wallah may be considered to excel particularly m this 
branch of his art, yet he still must be admitted to surpass, or 
at least equal,the European even in the manufacture of finger 
zixiffs, bracelets, and armlqts. 

Much of the superior ingenuity of the Indian goldsmith 
may be attributable to the division of the people into castes 
or sections, by which fundamental law the same profession is 
carried on by the same people or familv through countless ge- 
nerations ; tne Shastra, or code of Hindoo laws, forbidding 
the mixture of the castes, or interference with any business or 
profession not carried on by their progenitors. 

There are four integral divisions of the people. The first 
CMte^ the Brahmins, are laid by tibe modoo sw ipt u rw to 
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haye issued, at the creation, from Brahma's mouth ; and being 
thus the most excellent and dignified, are set apart for the 
priesthood and legislative departments of the state. The se- 
cond, Uie Cshatryas, are said to have issned from Brahma's 
arms, and to them is oonmiitted the executive — ^these con- 
sequentlv form the armies. The third caste, the Vaisyas, are 
said to nave proceeded from Brahma's thiffhs; they are 
the merdiants, and consequently amonnt them are to be 
found some of the wealthiest men of Iffinoostan. The fourth 
caste, called Soodras, bong sud to have issued from the feet 
of Brahma, hte oonsiderea the most ignoble and degraded, 
and to them are left all mechanical arts and servile employ- 
ments, as being beneath the dignity of the superior cast-es. 
Amonffst the Soodras, consequently, are the goldsmiths ; and 
as the different professions form asortof minor castes amount 
the greater ones, the same business Is transferred from father 
to son : and all the powers of the mind bein^ directed undis- 
tractedly to tiie sin^e object^ pre-eminence m that line is na- 
turally to be cspectod. N. 


BARNT O'GRADY. 

Bbholb me safely landed at Philadelphia, with one hundred 
pounds in my pocket—a small sum of money ; but many, from 
yet more trmmg bmnnings, have grown rich in America. 
Many passengers who came over in the same ship with me 
had not half so much. Several of them were indeed wretch- 
edly poor. Among others there was an Irishman, who was 
known by the name of Bamy — a contraction, I believe, for 
Bamaby. As to his surname, he could not undertake to spell 
it, but he assured me there was no better. This man, with 
many of his relatives, had come to England, according to 
their custom, during harvest time, to assist in reaping, be- 
cause thev gain higher wages than in their own country. 
Bamy haa heard that he should get still higher wages for 
labour in America, and accordingly he and his two sons, lads 
of dghteen and twenty, took theirpassage for Philadelphia. 
A merrier mortal I never saw. We usm to hear him upon 
deck, continually singine or whistling his Irish tunes ; and I 
should never have guessM that Uus man's life had been a series 
of hardships and misfortunes. 

When we were leaving the ship, I saw him, to my great sur- 
prise, crying bitterly ; and upon inquiring what was the mat- 
ter, he answered that it was not for himself, but for his two 
sons, he was grieving ; because they were to be made re- 
demption men ; that is, they were to be bound to work, during 
a certain time, for the captain, or for whomsoever he nleased, 
till the money due for their passage should be paid. Although 
I was somewhat surprised at any one's thinking of coming on 
board a vessel without having one farthing in nis pocket, yet 
I could not forbear paying the money for this poor fellow. 
He dropped down on the deck upon both his knees, as suddenly 
as if he had been shot, and holding up his hands to heaven, 
prayed, first in Irish, and then in English, with fervent fluency, 
that " I and mine might never want ; that I might live long to 
reign over him ; that success might attend my honour wherever 
I went ; and that I might enjoy for evermore all sorts of 
blessings and crowns of glory. ' As I had an En^Ush preju- 
dice in favour of silent gratitude, I was rather disgusted by 
all this eloquence ; I turned away abruptly, and got into the 

boat which waited to carry me to shore. 

• • " • * • 

I had now passed three veara in Philadelphia, and was not a 
farthing the richer, but, alas, a great deal poorer. My inve- 
terate habit of procrastination — of delaying every thing till 
TO-MORROW, always stood betwixt me and prosperity. I at 
last resolved upon leaving the land of the star-spangled ban- 
ner ; but when I came to reckon up mv resources, I found that 
I could not do so, unless I disposed of my watch and my wife's 
trinkets. I was not accustomed to such thins^s, and I was 
ashamed to'go to the pawnbroker's, lest I should be met and 
recognised by some of mv friends. I wrapped myself up in 
an old surtout, and slouched my hat over my face. As I was 
crossing the quay, I met a partv of gentlemen walking arm 
m arm. I squeezed past ^em, out one stopped and looked 
after me ; and though I turned down another street to escape 
him, he dodged me unperceived. Just as I came out of the 
pawnbroker s shop, I saw him posted opposite me; I brushed 
oy ; I could with pleasure have imockea nim down for his im- 
pertinence. By the time that I had reached the comer of 
the stTMt, I heard a child calling after mej I stopped, and 


a little boy put into my hand my watch, saying, " Sir, the 
gentleman says you left your watdi and these thingumbobs by 
mistake." 

•♦ What gentleman ?" 

" I don't know, but he was one that said I looked like an 
honest chap, and he'd trust me to run and give you the watch. 
He is dressed hi a blue ooat, and went towards the quay. 
That's all 1 know." 

On openine the pi^er of trinkets, I found a card with these 
words: — " Bamy — with kind thanks." 

** Bamy I poor Bamy I An Irishman whosej^assaee I paid 
coming to America three J9»x% ago. Is it possible? 

I ran after him the way which the child directed, and was 
so fortunate as just to catch a glimpse of the skirt of his coat 
as he went into a neat, good-looking house, J walked up and 
down for some time, expecting him to come out again ; for I 
could not suppose that it belonged to Bamy. I asked a gro- 
cer who was leaning over his hatoh-door, if ne knew who Uved 
in the next house ? 

** An Irish gentleman of the name of O'Grady." 

" And his Qiristian name?" 

.** Here it is in my books, sir — ^Bamaby O'Grady." 

I knocked at Mr O'Grady 's door, and made my way into 
the parlour, where I found him, his two sons, ami his wife, 
sitting very sociably at tea. He and the two young men rose 
immediately, to set me a chair. 

** You are welcome, kindly welcome, sir," said he, ** This 
is an honour I never expected, any way. Be pleased to take 
the seat next the fire. Twould be hard indeed if you should 
not have the best seat's that to be had in this house^ where 
we none of us ever should have sat, nor had seats to ait upon, 
but for you." 

The sons pulled off my shabby greatcoat, and took away 
my hat, ana Mrs O'Grady made up the fire. There was 
something in their manner, altogether, which touched me so 
much that it was with difficulty I could keep mvself from 
bursting into tears. They saw this, and Bamy (for I shall 
never <»11 him any thing else^, as he thought that I shouU 
like better to hear of public affairs than to speak of my own, 
began to ask his sons if they had seen the day's paper, and 
what news there were. 

As soon as I could command my vodce, I congratulated this 
familv upon the happy situation in which I found them, aod 
asked by what lucky accident they had succeeded so weO. 

" The luckiest accident ever happened me before or since I 
came to America," said Bamy, *' was being on boajrd the saine 
vessel with such a man as you. If you had not given me the 
first lift, I had been down for good ana all, and trampled under 
foot, lon^ and long ago. But after that first lift, all was as 
easy as life. My two sons here were not taken from me— God 
bless you ; for I never can Uess you enough for that The 
lads were left to work for me and with me ; and we nsTer 
parted, hand or heart, but just kept working on togethsr, and 
put all our earnings, as fast as we got them, into w bandi of 
that good woman, and 11? ed hard at first, aa we were bom sod 
bred to do, thanks be to heaven I Then we swore against all 
sorts of drink entirely. And as I had occasionally served tht 
masons when I Uved a labouring man in the county of Dub- 
lin, and knew something of that business, why, whatever 1 
knew, I made the most of, and a trowel felt noways strange 
to me, 80 I went to work, and had higher wages at first than 
I deserved. The same with the two boys : one was as mocb 
of a blacksmith as would shoe a horse, and the other a bit 


of a carpenter ; so the one got plenty of work in the forges, 
and the other in the dockyaros as a ship-carpenter. So, early 
and late, morning and evening, we were all at the work, and 
just went this way stmggling on even for a twelvemonth, and 
found, with the hi^h wages and constant employ we had met, 
that we were gettmg greatly better in the world. Besidea, 
the wife was not idle. When a girl, she had seen bakingi and 
had always a good notion of it, and just tried her hand upon it 
now, and found the loaves went down with the customers, 
who came faster and faster for them ; and this was a great help. 
Then I turned master mason, and had my men under me, and 
took a house to build by the job, and that did ; and then on to 
another ; and after building many for the neighboiirs, 'twaa 
fit and my turn, I thought, to build one for myself, which I 
did out of theirs, without wronging them of a penny. In 
short," continued Bamy, ** if you were to question me how I 
have got on so well in the world, upon my conaoienoe I ahould 
answer, we never made Saint Monday, and never pot off till 
to-morrow what we could do to-day. 
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I believe I sighed deepbr at this obserTation of Barry's 
nowithstanding the oomio phraseologj in which it was ex- 
pressed. 

** And would it be too much liberty to ask yon," said Baniy, 
'* to drink a cup of tea, and to taste a slice of my good wo- 
man's bread and bntter ? And happy the day we see you 
eating it, and only wish we could serve you in any way what- 
soever." 

I verily beUeve the renerous fellow foreot at thia instant 
that he nad redeemed mv watch and wife's trinkets. He 
would not let me thank him as much as I wished, but kept 
pressing upon me fresh ofiers of service. When he found I 
was going to leave America, he asked what vessel we should 
go in. I was really afraid to tell him, lest he should attempt 
to par for my passage But for this he had, as I afterwards 
found, too much deucacy of sentiment. He discovered, by 
questioning the captains, in what ship we were to sail ; and 
when we went on board, we found him and his sons there to 
take leave of us, which they did in the most affectionate man- 
ner ; and alter they were gone, we found in the state cabin, 
directed to me, every thing that could be useful or agreeable 
to us, as sea stores for along voyage. — IncideiU in a Tah en- 
titUd •« Tb-moffOlff," fly Miss Edgeworth, 


DbcuiohovGharacteii: Howard ths Pbilamthso- 
nsT. — In decision of character no msti ever exceeded, or 
ever will eocoeed, the late illustrious Howard. The energy 
of his detarmlnation was so greats that if, instead of being 
habitual, it had been shown only for a short time on particu- 
lar ocoasions, it would have i^peared a vehement impetu- 
osity { but by being unintermitted it had an equability of 
manner which soarody appeared to exceed the tone of a oalm 
constancy, it was so totally the reverse of any thing like turbu- 
lence or agitation. It was the calmness of an intensity kept 
uniform by the nature of the human mind forbidding it to oe 
more^ and by the character of the individual forbidoing it to 
be less. The habitual passion of his mind was a measure of 
feeling almost equal to U|d temporary extremes and parox- 
ysms of common minds ; as a great river, in its customary state, 
is equal to a small or moderate one when swollen to a tor- 
rent. The moment of finishing his plans in deliberation, and 
commencing them in action, was the same. I wonder what 
must have been the amount of that bribe in emolument or 
pleasure that would have detained him a week inactive after 
their final adUustment. The law which carries water dovm a 
declivity was not more unconquerable and hivariable than 
the determination of his feelings towards the main object. 
The importance of this object held his faculties in a 8tat« of 
excitement which was too rigid to be affected by lighter in- 
terests, and on which therefore the beauties of nature and of 
art had no power. He had no leisure feeling which he could 
spare to be diverted among the innumerable varieties of tiie 
extensive scenes which he traversed: all his subordinate feel- 
ings lost their separate existence and operation byfallinff 
into the grand one. There have not been wanting triviu 
minds to mark this as a fault in his character. But the mere 
men of taste oueht to be silent resjpecting such a man as 
Howard : he is aoove their sphere ot judgment. The invi- 
sible spirits who fulfil their commission of philanthropy 
among mortals do not care about pictures, statues, and sump- 
tuous buildings ; and no more did he, when the time in which 
be must have inspected and admired them would have been 
taken from the work to which he had consecrated his life. His 
labours implied an inconceivable severity of conviction that 
he had one thing to do, and that he who would do some great 
thing in this short life must apply himself to the work with 
such a concentration of his forces as, to idle spectators who 
live only to amuse themselves, looks like insanity. His at- 
tention was BO strongly and tenaciously fixed on his object, 
that even at the greatest distance, as the Egyptian pyramids 
to travellers, it appeared to him with a lununous distinct- 
ness as if it had been nigh, and beguiled the toilsome 
length of labour and enterprise by which he was to 
reach it. It was so conspicuous before him that not a step 
deriated from the direction, and every movement and every 
da^ was an approximation. As his method referred every 
thing he did and thought to the end, and as his exertions did 
not relax for a moment, he made the trial, so seldom made, 
what the utmost effect is, which may be granted to the last 
possible efforts of a human agent ; and, therefore, what he 
did not Accomplish he might conclude to be placed beyond the 


sphere of mortal activity, and calmly leave to the immediate 
disposal of Omnipotence Foster's Essays. 


KISSING OFF SAILORS. 


An Irish Ouineaman had been fallen in with by one of our 
cruisers, and the commander of his majesty's sloopthe Hum- 
mingbird made a selection of thirty or forty stout Hibernians 
to ml up^ his own complement, and hand over the surplus to 
the admiral. Short-sighted mortals we all are, and captains 
of men-of-war are not exempted from human imperfection. 
How much also drops between the cup and the lip I There 
chanced to be on board of the same trader two very pretty 
Irish girls, of the better sort of bourgeoise, who were going 
to join their friends at Philadelphia. The name of the one 
was Judy, and of the other Maria. No sooner were the poor 
Irishmen informed of their chanee of destination, than they 
set up a howl loud enough to mske the scaly monsters of the 
deep seek their dark caverns. They rent the hearts of the 
poor-hearted girls ; and when the thorongh-bass of tht mides 
was joined by the sopranos and trebles of the women and ciiil- 
dren, it would have made Orpheus himself turn round and 
gaze. 

" Oh, Miss Judy ! oh, MisS Maria I would you be so cruel 
as to see us poor crathurs dragged away to a man-of-war, 
and not for to go and spake a word for us ? A word to the 
captain from your own purty mouths, and no doubt he would 
let us off." 

The young ladies, though doubting the powers of their own 
fascifiations, resolved to make the experiment. So, beggine 
the lieutenant of the sloop to give them a passage on board 
to speak with his captain, they added a small matter of finery 
to their dress, and skipped into the l)oat like a couple of moun- 
tain kids, caring neitner for the exposure of ancles nor the 
spray of the ssit vrater, which, though it took the curls out of 
their hair, added a bloom to their cheeks, which perhaps con- 
tributed in no small degree to the success of their project. 
There is something intiie sight of a petticoat at sea that never 
falls to put a man mto a good humour, provided he be rightly 
constructed. When they got on boara the man-of-vrar, they 
were received by the captain. 

" And pray, young ladies," said he, " what may have pro- 
cured me the honour of this visit ?" 

'* It was to beg a favour of your honour," said Judy. 
*' And his honour wlU grant it too, ' said Maria, " for I like the 
look of hhn." 

Flattered by this shot of Maria's, the captain said that 
nothing ever gave him more pleasure Uian to oolige the ladies ; 
and if uie favour they intended to ask was not utterly incom- 
patible with his duty, that he would grant it. 

** Well, then," said Judy, *' will your honour eive me back 
Pat Flannagan, that you have pressed just now ? ' 

The captain shook his head. 

" He's no sailor, your honour, but a poor bog-trotter ; and 
he will never do you any good." 

The captain again shook his head. " Ask me anything 
else," said he, " and I will give it yon." 

** Well, then," said Maria, "give us PheUm O'Shaughnessy." 

The captain was equally inflexible. 

'* Come, come, your honour," said Judy, " we must not 
stand upon trifles now-a-days. I'll give yon a kiss ff you give 
me back Pat Flannagan." 

" And I another," said Maria, «• for PheUm." 

The captain had one seated on each side of him ; his head 
turned like a dog-vane in a gale of wind. He did not know 
which to begin with ; the most ineffable good humour danced 
in his eyes ; and the ladies saw at once the day was their own. 
Such is the power of beauty, that this lord of the ocean was 
fain to strike to it. Judy laid a kiss on his right cheek ; 
Maria matched it on hi^ left; and the captain was the happiest 
of mortiUs. " Well, then," said he, " you have your wish ; 
take your two men, for I am in a hurry to make ssil." 

** is it sail ye are after makin' ? and do ye mane to take all 
these poor crathurs away wid you ? Ko, faith ; another 
hies and another man" 

I am not going to relate how many kisses these lovely girls 
bestowed on the envied captain, u such are captains' per- 
quisites, who would not be a captain ? Suffice it to say, they 
got the whole of their countrymen released, and returned on 
oard in triumph. 

Lord Brougham used to say that he A^njn lnogM aft 
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the settlement of mn-money, as ladies were generally either 
kicked out of it, or Icissed oat of it ; but his lordship, in the whole 
oourse of his legal practice, never saw a captain of a man- 
of-war kissed oat of forty men by two pretty Irish girls. 
After this, who wonld not shont ** Erin go Dragn 1" 


ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE. 
Numbw 5. 
The specimen of onr andent Irish Literature which we now 
present to oar readers, is one of the mpstpopalar son^^ of the 
peasantry of the counties of Mayo and Oalway, and is •evi- 
dently a composition of that most nnhappj^ period of Irish 
history, the seventeenth century. The original Irish which 
is the composition of one Thomas Lavelle, has been pub- 
lished without a translation, by Mr Hardiman, in his Irish 
Minstrelsy ; bnt a very able translatioh of it was published in 
a review of that work in the University Magasme for June 
1834. From that translation the version which we now eive 
has been but slightly altered so as to adapt it to tho original 
melody, which is of very great beauty and pathos, and one 
which it is desirable to preserve with iSigUsh words of appro- 
priate simplicity of character : — 

THE COUNTY OF XA.TO. 
I. 

On the deck of Patrldc Ljnch'f boat I dt In voftd pUght, ' 
Thro^h my dghlng all the weary day, and weeping all the idght. 
VTere if not that full of lonrow from my people forth I go. 
By the bleued tun, 'tii royally I'd dng thy praiae. Kayo ! 

n. 

When I dwelt at home In plenty, and my gold did much abound. 
In the company of fldr young maldf the Spanifh ale went round— 
'Ti« a bitter change from thofe gay dayi that now I'm forced to go. 
And mu«t leave my bonee In Santa Crui, tu from my own Mayo I 

III. 
They are altered girls in Irrul now \ 'tis proud they're grown and high. 
With their hair-bags and their top-knots, for I pass thdr buckles by— 
But it's Uttie now I heed theh: airs, for Ood will have It so. 
That I must depart Ibr foreign lands, and leave my sweet Mayo I 

nil. 

• 'Tis my grief that Patrldc Loogfalin U not Earl In Ixrul still. 
And that Brian Duff no longer rules as Lord upon the hill : 
And that Colony LHugh Mac Orady should be lying dead and low, 
And I sailing, sailing swiftly from the county of Mayo I 

» ■ 

For the satisfaction of our Gaelic readers, we annex the 
original Irish words : 

jr Aji 41) loinsreo pijait)) lom^ni 'oo t^mre aij 

'DttbjlOl) 

^5 om^'6 41)1) r^i) olfjcbe )r 45 no|i5oi r^i) U5 

WttD4tt)be)'65U|it>4ll4'6 n))t)i)«le4cl)x; n^^^ ^T^'o 

on) T>)U)1)1)T>|]t 
4)4|l 4 Tt)4)|ie4l)1) ! IT W)4)* 4 Cb40)||p)1)1)r) C01)T>4e 

2li) U4)|i 4ri)4i|i ti)o cl)4)|i'De but b|ie45 it)o c\)uizi o)|i 
4>ol4)i)i) l)ot)D Sp4|T)e4cb ) 5C0ri)lu4'D4|i b4D 03 
2t)tti)4 tijbei'ob rio|i ol 1)4 3c4|it;4, r4i) 'dIjS bl)e)c \io 

W) 4 S41)ClC|l(ir 4 'O^C1p471)l) 11)0 Cl)4li)4 Ipdt) h\)ip0'0. 

ZjA^t) 34'04i*i))Se 1)4 l)4)ce reo 45 e)[i3e4'6 50 
il)(5ii 

T4 <il)0134'64 IT 1P4 l)4)]lb45 541) tJjUto 4r bl)ttCl4'64 

b|i05 

H)4 11)4)^1^64*6 'D411)r4 41) )4tl-Ulf)4)U VO '6g41)Tni)1)l) 
'Diobi) C)41)4Cl) 

^tti)4 ii)be)'6 5U|i t;45411i 'dM •6411) bl)Cl* 4 5C)4i)- 
'C4)bl) 1:4 bl)|iOD. 

4)4 ii)bei'6 P4'D|iu)5 locljUini) )i)4 )4til4 4)[i Mn- 

t4rt)4)ll 50 |:0)l 
6fl)41) 'Ottbl) 4 Cl)l)41J)471) 1)4 *)3bS4tl1)4 4|l ^6^1)401)- 

ibo)ri 

aot) -Otlbl) 1I)4C onMT>4 •1)4 Cl)0)|ll)el 4 5CI)4T14 

3r 41)1) i)w bljei-^ rno tiii4Ur4 30 coij^4e ^iMJjbeo^ 


Cameo-cutting. — This art is of great antiquity, and is 
pursued with most success in Rome, where there are seyeral 
yery eminent artists now living. Cameos are of two descrip- 
tions, those cut in stone, or vietra dura, and those cut m 
shell. Of the first, the ralue depends on tiie stone, as well as 
in the excellence of the work. The stones most priced now are 
the oriental onyx and the sardonyx, the former blade and white 
in parallel layers, the latter oomeUan, brown and white ; and 
when stones of four or five layers of distinct shades or colours 
can be procured, the ralue is proportionably raised, prorided 
always that the layers be so thm as to be manageable in catting 
the cameo so as to make the yarious parts harmooixe. For 
example, in a head of Minerya* if well wrought out of a stone 
of four shades, the ground should be dark grey, the face light, 
the bust and hehnet black, and the crest oyer the h^nct 
brownish or grey. Next to such yarieties of shades and lay- 
ers, those stones are yaluable in which two layers occur of 
black and white of regular breadth. Except on such oriental 
stones no good artist will now bestow his time ; but, till the 
be^[inning of this century, less attention was bestowed on ma- 
tenals, so that beautiful middle-age and modem cameos may 
be found on German agates, whose colours are j;enerally only 
two shades of grey, or a cream and a milk-white, and these 
not unfrequently cloudy. The best artist in Rome in pietra 
(kura is the Signer Oirometti, who has executed dight cameos 
of yarious sizes, from 1^ to 3( inches in diameter, on picked 
stones of several layers, the subjects hfox^ from the antique. 
These form a set of specimens, for which he asks Xd,000 
sterling. A suBjdd cameo of ^ood brooch siie, and of two 
colours, costs £^2. Portraits m stone by those exoeUent ar- 
tists Diez and Saulini may be had for £10. These cameos 
are all wrought by a lathe with pointed instruments of ste^ 
and by means of diamond dust. 

Shdl cameos are cut from large shells found on the African 
and Brazilian coasts, and generally show only two layen, 
the ground bdng either a pale coffee-colour or a deep reddish- 
orange ; the latter is most prized. The subject is cut with 
little steel chisels out of the white portion of the ^elL A fiat 
shell is worth a guinea in Rome. ^Copies frt>m the antique, 
original designs, and portraits, are executed in the most ex- 
quisite style of finish, and perfect in -contour and taste, and 
it may be said that the Roman artists have attained pofee- 
tion in this beautiful art. Good shell cameos may be nad at 
from £1 to £5 for heads, £^ to £4 for the finest large brooches, 
a comb costs £10, and a complete set of necklace, ear-ringi, 
and brooch cost £21. A portrait can be executed for £4 or 
£5, according to workmanship. 

Venetian Payexents. — A most beautiful art may be 
mentioned here in connection with the last, I mean that of 
making what are termed Venetian payements whidi might ad- 
yantageously be Introduced into this country. The floors of 
rooms are finished with this pavement, as it is somewhat 
incongruously termed, and I shall briefly describe the mode of 
operation in making these, but must nrst observe tliat they 
are usually formed over vaults. In the first place, & founda- 
tion is laid of lime mixed with pozzolana ana small pieces of 
broken stone ; this is in fact a sort of concrete, which must 
be well beaten and levelled, "^lien this is perfectly dry. a 
fine paste, as it is termed by the Italians, must be made of 
lime, pozzolana^ and sand ; a yellow sand is used which tinges 
the mixture ; this is careftilly spread to a depth of one or tvo 
inches, according to circumstances. Over tnis is laid a layer 
of irregularly broken minute pieces of marble of diifSerent 
colours, and if it is wished, these can be arranj^d in patterns. 
After the paste is completely covered with pieces of marble, 
men proceed to beat the floor with large and heavy tools mad* 
for the purpose ; when the whole has been beaten into a ooifr* 
pact mass, the paste appearing above the pieces of marble, it 
IS left to harden. It b then rubbed smooth with fine grained 
stones, and is finally brought to a high poUsh with emery pow- 
der, marble-dust, and, lastly, boiled oil rubbed on with flanD^ 
This makes a durable and very beautiful floor, iduch in tiiii 
country would be well adapted for halls, conservatories, and 
other buildings — The CivU Engineer and Archiieei*M jdmaL 

How destitute of humanity is he, who can pass a coarse 
joke upon the emblem of unfeigned sorrow. 
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THE IKISH WOLF-SOO. 


B««h Ulow I till MUnr I iwlft UOm, ind lUia 1 
Ld Dhb ■Hind tliiaii|]i Uu aailta, IM Iban nil on 

No iodlTidiuIof tiia cuiiD 
of Hata, or excited u equal deirrea of ■ttention urou^h Eu- 
rope, not merely in the dayi of hii acknowledged eiutence 
■moiwat our dogi of chase, but eren now, that he is conii- 
deredhi b« eitinot, with that once pOMaued by the anperb 
craatnr* whole ^ctnre adoma our title-paf e, and an account 
«f whoHtfOTml ueiubiect of the present article. Public 0{u- 
nioD bat long baen divided respecline the precise appearanoe 
and fom of thii majaitio ^iiiF"ft'. and bo man; different ideas 
hsT* baen cmuseiTed of Um, that man; persons have been in- 
dnoed to come to the ooncliuion that no particular breed of 
AogM wa« erer kept for wolf-huntiog in this oountry, but that 
tlie appellation <^ " wolf-dog" was bettowed upon anj doK 
nrffi iBoa|b to grertak* lad p«werfnl sMogh to coatW 


with aad OTercome that tbrmidable animal. There are thoM 

who hold this opinion, and there are likewiie thoie wbo hold 
that while a particular breed was nsed, it was a lort of hear j 
mutiff-like dog. now extinct. It is the object of the present 
paper to show that not only did Iralaod poESess a peculiar 
race of dogs eiclusivel; devoted to wolf-hanting, but that 
those dws, instead of being of the mastiff kind, resembled 
the gTeyhonnd in form ; andinBtead of being extinct, ar« ttill 
to be met with, although we are compelled to ackoowbdge 
that they are very scarce. I mjaetf wu once in rerj gross 
error respecting this dog, for 1 like many others eoneelTed him 
to have been a mastiff, and implicillj belieTedthatthedogs of 
Lord Altimont, described in the 3d vol. of the Linnnan Trans, 
actions by Mr Lambert, were the sole surtiting representa' 
tiies of the Irish wolf-dog. An able and talent^ paper, read 
by Hr A. Haffield of this city, about a year ago, before the 
Doblin Natural History Society, served to stagger me In my 
belief, and subsequent careful inquiry and research hare oom> 

pleted my coDTenion. I procaed to lay before my rwden tht 
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result of that inquiry, and I feel confident that no individual 
after reading the evidences which I shall adduce, will con- 
tinue to haroour a doubt respecting the true appearance and 
form of the ancient Irish wolf-do^. • 

We are informed by such disjointed scraps of Celtic verse 
as Time, that merciless destroyer, has suffered to come down, 
though in a mutilated form, to our davs, that in the times of 
old, when Fionn Mac Cumhaill, popularly styled Fin Mac C09I, 
wielded the sceptre of power ana of justice, we possessed a 
prodigious and courageous dog used for hunting tne deer and 
the wild boar, with, though last not least, the grim and sa- 
vage wolf which rav^ed ^e folds and slaughtered the herds 
of our ancestors. We learn from the same source that these 
dogs were also frequently employed as auxiliaries in war, and 
that they were *^ mighty in combat, their breasts like plates 
of brass, and greatly to be feared." We might adduce the 
songs of Ossian, but that we fear to draw upon ourselves the 
envious rancour of some snarling critic. We cannot, however, 
avoid observing, that the epiwets " hairy-footed," ** white- 
breasted," and ** bounduig," are singularly diaracteristio of 
some of the striking peculiarities of the dog in question, and 
strangely coincide with the descriptions furnished by other 
writers respecting him ; so that M'Pherson must at all events 
have been at the pains of considerable research if he actually 
forged the beautiiul poems which he put forth to the world 
under Ossian's name. The word "Bran," the name given to 
Fingal's noble hound, emplored by others than Ouun, or I 
should not mention it, is Celtic, and aignlflet "mountain 
torrent," implying that impetuosity of oourse and headlong 
courage so cnaracteristio or the sul^eot of my paper. I have 
said ^t maay assert the Irish inrolf-doff to oe no longer in 
existence. I nave ventured a denial of this, and refer to the 
wolf-dog or deer-doff of the Highlanda of Scotland as his 
actual and faithM Unnff renresentatlre. Perhaps I am wrong 
in saying " representatnre. I hold that the Irish wolf-dog 
and tne Ifighland deer-dog are one and the same ; and I now 
proceed to cite a few authoriUeB in support <Mf my positions. 

The venerable 'Bede, at w^ as the scotch historian John 
Miuor, informs us that Sootland was originally peopled from 
Ireland under the conduct of Reada, and Mds, that even in his 
own days half Scotland spoke the Iriah language as their mother 
tongue ; and many of my readers are doubtless aware that even 
at this present time the GaaUo and the Erse are so much alike 
Uiat a Connaughtman finds no diffionlty in oomprehending 
and conversing with a JfflffUander, and I myself have read 
the Gaelic Bible with an Imh dictionary. Sootland also was 
called by the early writers Sootla Minor, and Ireland Scotia 
Major. The coloniiation, therefore, of Scotland from Ire- 
land, admits of little doubt. As the Irish wolf-dog was at that 
time in the ei^oyment of his most extended fame, it was not 
to be expectea taat the oolfmists would omit taMngwith them 
such a fine description of dog, and which woula prove so 
useful to them in a newly estsElished settlement, and that too 
at a period when huntmg was not merely an amusement, but 
one of their main occupations, and their main source of sub- 
sistence. The Irish wolf-dog was thus carried into Scotland 
and became the Highland or Scottish wolf-dog, changing in 
process of time his name with his countrv ; and in the course 
of ages when the wolves died out of the land, his occupation 
being no longer the hunting of those animals but of deer, he 
became known no longer as the Highland wolf-dog, but as the 
Highland deer-dog, though indeed he is to the present called 
by the former of these appellations by many writers both 
Irish and Scottish. In Ireland the wolves were in existence 
longer than in Sootland ; but as soon as the wolves ceased to 
exist in this country, the dogs were suffered to become extinct 
also, while in Scotumd there was still abundant employment 
for them after the days of wolf-hunting vrere over, tor the 
deer stUl remained ; and useful as they had been as wolf-dogs, 
they proved themselves if possible more so as deer-hounds. 
That the Irish wolf-dog was a tall rough greyhound, similar 
in every respect 'to the Highland dog of Uie present day, I 
beg to adduce in proof the following authorities: — Strabo 
mentions a tall greyhound inuse among the PicUsh and Celtic 
nations, which he states was held in high esteem by our ances- 
tors, and was even imported into Gaul for the purposes of the 
ohase. Campion expressly speaks of the Irish wolf-dog as a 
" greyhound of great bone and limb." Silaus esJls it also a 
greyhound, and asserts that it was imported into Ireland by 
th» BelgiB, and is the same with the renowned Belgic dog 
of antiquity, and that it was, during the days of Roman gran- 
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Pliny relates a combat in which the Irish wolf-dogs took a part ; 
he calls them '* Canes Grail Hibemici," and describes them as 
much taller than the mastiff. Hollixished, in speaking of the 
Irish, says, " "^hey are not without wolves, and gre^oonds 
to hunt them." Evelyn, speaking of the bear-garden, says, 
** The bull-dogs did exceedmg weU, but the Irish wolf-dog ex- 
ceeded, which was a tall greyfaoond, a statdy creature^ and 
beat a cruel mastiff." 

Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, was presented by King John 
with a specimen of this kind of dog, " the greyhound, the 
grreathound, the graceful of limb ;" and most of my readers 
are familiar with that beautiful poem, the " Grave of the Grey- 
hound." These animals were in those days permitted to be 
kept only by princes and chiefs ; and in the Welch laws of 
the ninth century we find heavjy penalties laid down for the 
maiming or injuring of the Irish greyhound, or, as it was 
styled in the code luluded to, " Canb Graius Hibemicus ;*' 
and a value was set upon them, equal to more than double 
that set on the ordinary greyhound. 

Moryson, secretary to Xord Deputy Mouatjoy, says, " The 
Irish men and greyhounds are of great stature." Lombard 
says that the finest hunting' dogs in Europe were produced in 
Ireland: " Greyhounds useM to take the stag, wild boar, or 
wolf." Pennant describes these dogs as scarce, and as being 
led to the ohase in leather slips or thongs, and calls them the ^ 
"Irish ereThoond.'* Ray describes him as the "greatest «. 
dog" he bad ever seen. Buffon says he saw an " Iriw ^rey- /^ 
hound*' which measured five feet m height when in a sitUng ;- 
posture, and says that all other sorts of greyhounds are de- ^" 
soended from him, and that in Scotland it is called the Htgh"^ ^ 
land greyhound, that it is very .large, deep chested, and ^ 
covered with long rough hair. v ^ 

Scottish noblemen were not always content with such ^- 
specimens of this dog as their own country produced, but fre*^ . , . 
quently sent for them to Ireland, cono<^ving aonbtless that thev« .^ ; 
would DO found better and purer in their native land. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of a letter addressed bj IXopatj Falkland 
to the Earl of Coric In 1633 :-. 
" Mt LoBi). 

I hate latelv received letters horn, my Lord Duka of Buc- \ 
cleuoh and others of my noble friends^ who havo entreated 
me to send them some greyhound doff s and bitohas out of this ^^^^ 
kingdom, of the largest sort, whidi 1 porosive they intend to 
present unto divers princes and other noUa persons ; and if - 
^oa can possibly, let them be white, whic^ is the colour most .« 
m reauest here. Expecting your answer by the bearer, I 
comnut you to the protection of the Almightjr, and am 

z our lordship's attached mend, ^ ^ 

Falklakd." 

Smith, in the second edition of his ffistory of Waterford, : 
says, ** The Irish greyhound is nearly extinct : it is much taller * * 
than a mastiff, but more like a greyhound, and for sixe, strength, ^ 
and shape, cannot be equalled. Koderick, King of Connaught, ^ 
was obuged to fumisn hawks and grevhounds to Henry II.*' 
Sir Thomas Rue obtained great favour from the Great Moppd 
in 1615 for a brace of Irish greyhounds presented by him. *I 
Henrv YIII. presented the Marquis of Dessarages, a Spanish *. 
grandee, with two goshawks and four Irish greyhounds." > 

I have now adduced, I think, a sufficient number of au- r 
thorities to demonstrate the identity of the Irish wolf-do^«^ 
with the Highland deer-hound. I might adduce many more,^^^ 
but want of space prevents my doing so. I may howeTcr, |^ 
ere concluding, take the liberty of extracting from the ex- "^ 
cellent paper of Mr Haifield, already alluded to as having 
been read before the Dublin Natural History Society, the ^ C 
following communication, received by that gentleman from ^ 
Sir William Betham, Ulster Ring at Arms, an authority of 
very high importance on any subject connected with Irish an- 
tiquities. Sir William says : — " From the mention of the wolf- 
dogs in the old Irish poems and stories, and also from what 
I have heard from a very old person, long since dead, of his 
having seen them at the Neale, in the county of Mayo, the 
seat of Sir John Browne, ancestor to Lord iQlmaine, I have 
no doubt they were a gigantic greyhound. My departed 
friend described them as being very gentle, and that Sir J. 
Browne allowed them to come into his dining-room, ^ere they 
put thmr heads over the shoulders of those who sat at table ; / 
thev were not smooth-skinned like our greyhounds, but rough / < 
and curly-haired. The Irish poets ciQl the wolf-dog * j2i**^^S^< 
and the common hound * Gayer ;' a marke^ .distinotuma tko k/ 
word ♦ Cu' signifying a champion.*' *^ ' '^ ^♦f..'^ ^ 

Tho Hisbtand or Irish wolf4og i« ft stntolj ni^ftlo lutel^ 
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eztremelT good tempered and qmet in hie disposition unless 
when irritated or excited, when ne becomes furious, and is, in 
oonseqnence of his tremendous strength, a truly formidable 
animaL The sise of these dogs has been mnch exaggerated. 
Goldsmith asserts that he saw sereral, some of which were 
four feet high 1 We cannot of course credit this, but there is 
no doubt that they were larger than most other dogs, and in* 
deed the Highlana deer-hound is now the tallest dog in exis- 
tence. 

This animal is nearly exthiet. Even Glengarry, whose 
dogs were once so famous, has not one genmne specimen 
left,and but a few remain scattered here and there through 
the north of Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. Mr 
Nolan's dog '* Oscar," whose portrait heads this arUcle, is the 
finest speounen of the kind I hare oyer seen, standine 28^ 
hiches m height at the shoulders ; their ayerage height in 
their Terr best days seems to haye been about 80 inches. The 
colour of these dm yaries, but the most esteemed are dark 
hron-grey, with white breast. This is the colour of Oscar. 
They are, hov0yer, to be found of a yellowish or sandy hue, 
biiadiSd, and eyen whiter. In former times, as will be seen 
from Lord Falkland's letter qnoted aboye, this latter colour 
was by many pre f erred. One of the most remarkable 
Ikots reepeotmg the size of this dog, is the great disparity 
whidi exists between the rises of the male and female of the 
breed, many of the latter behig yery diminutiye, wldle their 
male offspnng inyariably attain the full stature of its race. 
Why will not some of our Irish eentlemen and sportsmen 
turn their attention to this splendia breed of dogs, and seek 
to preyent, ere it be too late, its total extirpation ? 

Now, rMders, there may be some. among you who haye 
thought my paper somewhat dry and^rosy ; and in case yon 
should forget tne many times I haye amused you before, and 
east me forth altogether from your good graces, I shall con- 
clude with an authentic statement of how the last wolyes ex- 
isting in the county Tyrone were destroyed by means of the 
Irish greyhound ; my account is taken from a mography of a 
Tyrone fSunily published in Belfast in 1629. I thus yenture 
to abridge the note to page 74. 

In the mountainous parts of the county Tyrone the inha- 
bitants suffered much xrom the wolyes, and gaye from the 
public fund as much for the head of one of these animals as 
they would now giye for the capture of a notorious robber on 
the highway. Tnere liyed in uose days an adyenturer, who, 
alone and unassisted, made it his occupation to destroy these 
rayagers. The time for attacking them was in the night, 
and midnight was the best time for doing so, as that was 
their wonted time for leaying their lair in search of food, 
when the country was at rest and all was still ; then issuing 
forth, they fell on their defencelesa prey, and the carnage 
commenced. There was a species of dog for the purpose of 
hunting them, called the wolf-doe; the animal resembled a 
rough, stout, half-bred greyhound, but was mudi stronger. 
In the county Tyrone there was then a large space of ground 
inclosed by a high stone wall, haying a gap at each of the 
two opposite extremities, and in this were secured the flocks 
of the surrounding farmers. Still, secure though this fold was 
deemed, it was entered by the woWes, and its mmatos slaugh- 
tered. The neighbouring proprietors haying heard of the 
noted wolf-hunter aboye mentioned, by name Rory Carraeh, 
sent for him, and offered the usual reward, with some addi- 
tion, if he would nndertake to destroy the two remaining 
wolyes that had conmiitted snch deyastation.' Carragh under- 
taking the task, took with him two wolf-dogs, and a little boy 
only twelye years old, the only person who would accompany 
him, and repaired at the approach of midnight to the fold in 
question. *'Now,'* said Carragh to the boy, "as the two 
wolyes usually enter the opponte extremities of the sheep- 
fold at the same time, I must leaye yon and one of the dogs 
to goard^his one while I go to the other. He steab with all 
the caution of a cat, nor will you hear him, but the dog wUl, 
and positiyely will giye him the iirst fall ; if, therefore, you 
are not actiye when he is down to riyet his neck to the ground 
with this spear, he will rise up and kill both you and the dog. 
So good night." 

'* 111 do what I can/* said the little boy, as he took the 
spear from the wolf-hunter's hand. 

The boy immediately threw open the gate of the fold, and 
took his seat in the inner part, close to the entrance ; his faith- 
ful companion crouching at his side, and seeming perfectly 
aware of the dangerous business he was engag^ m. The 
night was ywj dan and cold, and the poor Urae boy being 


benumbed with the chilly air, was beginning to fall into a kind 
of sleep, when at that instant the dog with a roar leaped 
across him, and laid his mortal enemy upon the earth. The 
boy was roused into double actiyity by the yoice of his com- 
panion, and droye the spear through the wolf's neck as he 
had been directed, at which time Carragh appeared, bea^g 
the head of the other. 

I haye not been able to asoertain with certainty the date of 
the deatii of the last Irish wolf, but there was a presentment 
for killing wolyes granted in Cork in the year 1710. I am at 
present acquamted with an old gentleman between 80 and 90 
years of age, whose mother remembered wolyes to haye been 
killed hi the county of Wexford about the year 1730^40 ; and 
it is asserted by many persons of weight and yeradty that a 
wolf was killed in the Wlcklow mountains so reoeody at 
1770. I haye other legends on the subject of wolf-hnntisg In 
Ireland in former times, but want of space compels me, for 
the present at all eyents, to conclude, which I do, trusting 
that what I haye already written will m.\Siij my readers. 

An ancient Irish harp, popularly known as the hatp of 
Brian Boriumha, still presenred in Trinity College, Dublin, 
is ornamented with a figure of the wolf-dog, which, as repre- 
senting him under the form of a rough strong greyhound^ 
Srecisely similar to the animal now nown as the ]fflgfaland 
eer-hound, furnishes an additional argument to the correct- 
ness of the position aboye adyanced. B. D. R. 
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Mosaic Work. — The art of mosaic work has been known 
in Rome since the days of the republic. The seyerer rulers 
of that period forbade the introduction of foreign marbles, 
and the republican mosaics are all in black and white. Under 
the empire the art was ereatly improyed, and not merely by 
the introduction of marbles of yanous colours, birt by the In- 
yention of artifidal stones, termed by the Italians smalti, 
which can be made of eyery yariety of tint. Thi4 art was 
neyer entirely lost. On the introduction of pictures into 
Christian temples, they were first made of mosaic ; remaining 
specimens of tiiese are mde, but profoundly interestinfl| in a 
historical point of yiew. When art was restored in Italy, 
mosaic also was improyed, but it attained ite greatest perfection 
in the last and present century. Roman mosaic, as now prifts- 
tised, may be described as being the production of pictures 
by connecting^ together numerous minnte pieces of coloured 
marble or artificial stones ; these are attacned to a ground of 
copper by means of a strong cement of gum mastic, and other 
materials, and are afterwaras ground and polished as a stone 
would be to a perfectly leyel surface; by this aH not only are 
ornaments made on a small scale, but pictures of the largest 
size are copied. In former times the largest cupolas of diurcnes, 
and not unSfrequently the entire walls, wereencrusted with mo- 
saic. The most remarkable modem works are the copies 
which haye been executed of some of the most important 
works of the great masters for the altars in St reter*s. 
These are in eyery respect perfect imitetions of the originids ; 
and when the originals, in spite of eyery care, must change 
and perish, thefte mosaics will still conyey to distant ages a 
perfect idea of the triumphs of art achieyed in the fifteenth 
century. The eoyemment manufactory in Rome occupies the 
apartmente in tne Vatican which were used as o£Bces of the 
Inquisition. No copies are now made, but cases of imaiti are 
shown, containing. It is said, 18,000 different tinte. Twenty 
years were employed in makiog one of the copies I haye men- 
tioned. The pieces of mosaic yary in size from an eighth to 
a sixteenth of an inch, and eleyen men were employed tor that 
time on each picture. A great improyement was introduced 
into the art in 1775 by the Signer Raffaeli, who thought of pre- 
paring the tmahi in what may be termed fine threads. The 
pastes or smalti are manufactured at Venice in the shape of 
crayons, or like sticks of sealing- wax, and are afterwards drawn 
out by the workman at a blow-pipe, into the thickness he re- 
onlres, often almost to a hair, and now seldom thicker thad 
the finest grass staUc. For tables and large articles, of 
course, the pieces are thicker ; but the beauty of the work- 
manship, the soft gradation of the tinte, and the cost, depend 
upon the minuteness of the pieces, and the skill displayed by 
the artist. A ruin, a group of flowers or figures, wul employ 
a.good artist about two months when only two inches square, 
and a specimen of such a description coste from £5 to £20,, 
according to the execution ; a landscape, six inches by four, 
wonld require eifl4iteen months, and would cost from forty to 
fifty pounds. Xms will strike you as no adequate rernvne* 
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ration for Uie time bestowed. ThefiiieBtoniuiieaU fnr&ladj, 
cooiutingoriiecklsce. ear-rion, uul brooch, cost fort; pounds. 
For a pleura oF Paestam, tight feet long, and twmt; incbea 
broad, on which four men were <K«apiad for three years, £ 1 ,000 
iterliag was asked. 

I shul DOW notice the mosaic work of Florenoe. It differs 
sotirel; from Roman moMic, bung eontposed of stones in- 
sarted in oonparatiTel; large masses ; it is called work in pi- 
ttra dire. Ttis stones nsra are all more or less of a rare 
•nd prsdons nature. In old spedmens the most beaottfol 
woHu are those in which the designs are of an arabesqne cha- 
racter. The most remarkable specimen of this descripUon of 
piatra dnra is an octagonal table in the Gubinetto dt Baroe- 
eso, in the Florence Gaiter;. It is valned at £20,000 ster- 
Ung, and was ciHnmencsd in 1623 hj Jacopo Detelli, from da- 
aigna bj Ligoad. Tweiit;-two artists worked upon it with- 
out interruption mi it was terminated in the ;ear 1649. At- 
tempts at fandsoapet, and the imitation of natural objects, 
war* DSoall; failures in former timas, mere works of Ishour, 
whidi did not attain thrar object i bnt of late works have 
been produced in this art, in which are represented gronps of 
flowers and fruit, vases, mnsicai instroments, and other com- 
patible objects, with a truth and beaut; which excite the ut- 
most admUation and surprise. These pictores in stone are, 
bowBTer, enormously eipensiTe, and can only be seen in the 
palaces of the great. Two tables in the Filazio Fitti are 
Tklued at £7,000. and this price is by no means excessive. 
These are of modern design, on a gronnd of porphyry, and 
tan men were employed for four years on one of them, and a 
spot is pointed out, not more than three indies square, on 
which a man hod worked for ten months. But Florentine 
mosaic, like that of Rome, is not merely nsed for cabinets, 
tables, or other ornamental articles ; the walls of the spacious 
obapel which is used as the burial-plaoe of the reigning famil; 
at Florence are lined witb pietra dura, realising the gem-en- 
eniBtad halls of the Arabian tales. Roman mosaic, as we 
have seen, is of great value as an ally to art ; but Florentine 
mosaie can bare no such pretensions, and time and money 
ndgfat b« better bestowed. The effect is far from pleasii^ in 
th* cbipd I have alluded to, and I think tliat the art might 
be advaotageousl; confined to the production of small orna- 
ments, for which it is eminently ad^ted. — TTie Civil En- 
gineer aad Arehilect't JoumaL 


SEALS OF IRISH CHIEFS. 
~ An Bust nxl *t ■ MHtlni of the Barsl Itlih Aeadenir, 
bf OvirEC Fctrts, K.H.A., H.a.I.A. 
HaTmo a few months since succeeded in dedphering an 
•ndent and somewhat dtSioult inscriptioo on the teal of a 
disUngnisbsd Irish chief, whhih the Dean of St Patrick'shad bnt 
just preTlonslj added to his magnificent collection of our na- 
tionu antiquities, it occnrred to me that a notice of this seal, 
and of a few others of the same class, preserved in that col- 
lection and in m; own, mi^t be somewhat tntcresting to the 
Academy, and at the tame time prove useful in showing the 
Importance of fomdng colleotiDnB of this kind. In an assem- 
bly so enligbtened as that which I have the honour to address, 
It would be impertinent to offer any remarks on the value of 
ancient seals, not oidy as evidences of the truth of history, 
both tooal and national, but also as illostrations of the state 
and progress of the arts in times past. As has been justly 
remarkra, it is from the great seaU of England that we have 
been supplied with the sorest criteria for estimatiag the pro- 
greuiie advancements made in orcidtectural taste, and the 
varions successive phases which it has from time to time ex- 
hibited In the country ; and if all other historical evidences 
were lost, this alone would perhaps be sufficient to compen- 
sate for the want. The importanee of this branch of arclueolo- 
gyhasindeed been felt and acknowledged in every other coun- 
try of Europe, in proportion to the progress which it has made 
in dvilisation and refinement ; and we should perhaps feel 
some mortiflcation at being necessitated to confess that in 
Ireland alone it has hitherto rec^ved scarcely any attention. 
I shall not say that tUs neglect on the part of our anliqna- 
riea has arisen from a distaste for investigations which, as 
the^ require merely a little learning and common sense, allow 
no induIgencA for the mind tA soar into the dim and distant 
upper regions of romance and fondfid conjecture, where such 


quatitiM would be found but weighty and earthly incumbran. 
CBS. A suffitnent reason may be found in the fact, that until 
very reeoktly then wan no ooUectlons of antiqolties of this 




[ivestigatora eonld refar ; tod 


hence, if the Irish ai , 

asked the question whe^r the Irish aw Lad the nae of rig- 
nets commonly among them, he would have beea MMUtniasl 
to oonfess his inalnlltT to give on answer. Sneli a gnsatisa, 
however, oan be repUed to new in a more MtiAatorj maa- 
ner. It is asoertained thatnot only the Irish ki^ and petty 
princes, from the period of the Ai^o-Nocmaa eooquest, 
used signets, bnt also that they were coBmon amoog parson* 
of inferior rank. It oan be ako shownthat nwh rignata dosd; 
resembled in style and devioe those of the An^o-NorauBS of 
similar ranks. Still, bowerer, from the in^erfcction eoMeqiMat 
on the recent formation of otir eoUactiona of antiqutlss, the 
era at whid seals began to be nsed in Ireland rewMm Uftiesj. 
dedi for although we have no seals of aneartiaragetbaB the 
thirteenth oentnry, it would be as yet premature to oondid* 
that none such ever eileted. Till a rrcent period it was lb* 
opinion of the English antiquaries gesierally that the t>** of 
signets was unknown to the Saxons, and waa introdooed bio 
England b; the Normans ; and this opinion w*> grounded ea 
the fact that no Saxon seals had ever *been discTvereA.-' fttt 
of late years there have been found seals, unquestionaUy of 
the Saion times ; and uo doubt can now be reasonabtv aitar- 
tained of their general nse among that peoi^ ; ana beoes^ 
although uo seals of cotemporaneoDS with the Baioo timaahave 
aa yet been met with in Ireland, the simitar it; that prerailad 
between the two countries in customs, and in Imowledge of tha 
arts, would very strongl; warrant the conclusion that the nsa 
of signets could not have been unknown or peiliapa qdodsbmm 
in Ireland. 

To these prefatory remarks I have only to add, that thouh 
the use of signets was common not only among tlM GreM* 
and Romans, bnt also among the earlier civiliwd DadoDS of 
the East, we have no evidence that such a use had aver b*«a 
mtroduced into Ireland by its original colonists. 

With these few general introductory observatlona I shall 
now proceed to exhibit to the Academy the seals whidi it ap- 
peared to me desirable to bring under thur notice. 


the original is not now known to exist. It Is the seal of 
O'Conor, who was allowed by the English government to bear 
the hereditary title of king of Conuaught in the thirteentlt 
century, and the legend is ,S. Fedlimid Regit Coumtit. 
The impreaaion of this seal has been published In Ware'a 
Antiquities, wliere it is adduced as an erideoea that a 
of the Irish chiefs retained the title of king tnbeeq 
to the Anglo-Norman conquest. The fallowing Is the p. 

in which the statement occurs ; 

" Thus far the kings of Ireland, whoUredbafbTeiheai 
of the English under King Henry 11, but even after 
period, some, though subjects, nyoyed the rual title, 
were styled kings even by the kings of Englan£ For Hove- 
den cites the following passage nifler the vear 1172. Bie ttt 
Finii el Concordia, &c. ' Tnit ts the final end and oonoerd. 


nglond, 


made at Windsor on the octaves of St Miehaal lit 

of grace 3175, between our Lwd Henrr king of 

■ ' " " ■ ■ -iderid. I- 


England, son of the Empress Maude, and Roderidi king of 
Connanght, by Cathalicus, Archbishop of Tnam, and Cantard, 
Abbot of St Brendan, and Master Laort 


Ctmaugbt, that 
aa long as he shall faithfully serve him, he shall be king nDd«r 
him, nady to do him service as liege man, Ac." The letters 
patent of king Henry II., by whidi he committed the ma- 
nagement of his Irish aflairs to Williaii\ Fits-Adelm, hia 
sewer, shew us the rank in which these nominal Idog* were at 
that time placed. They begin thus; "Heia-ieia, &c Hmijr 
bj the grace of God, king of England, lord of Irelowl, dak* 
□I Ifomwdj and Aqoitain, ana earl of Ju^aa, to the ardi- 
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Mihop*. bUhop*, Kni««, «vU, barons, ind to all his faithM 
tDtgeoti of IrsUail, frrseting.' ]t upetrB also oat of Uie 
«J(Ma n^ An. 6Ui of iiag John in the Tower of London, tbat 
tiM MOoanoT of Roderidc was in like nuuiiiec called Una of 
CooMriit. So in the elose roll of the 5th of Henrj III, 
•ome et the king's letter* p«t«nt were directed, unonj; others 
t* K. Udk of Conangfat, and to O. king of Kinel-ean ; and 
b tlM fbllowing year the same UnB; granted to the king 
«f Tomiand the land of Toemond. For thns it isin the char- 
ier roll of the 6th of Henry III, Membr. 2, ' Rtx, Ins. 
The khig to the king of Tosmond, greeUng. We grant unto 

Ca the jaod of TosmoDd, (t. e. Thiunond) which jon formerly 
Id at the form of 130 marks, to be held of dj until we come of 
age.' Concemine the suit exhibited at London by Fedlimid 
(TConor hefore K. Henry IlL and Mi eoort, see Matthew 
Paris nnder the year 1140, where that writer calls him 
** Pttig Kiag ofOuUpart o/Irelaad, which U called Cannocb, 
I.e. Coaaafhti" and that Fedlimldhimself took nponhim the 
■smeofkiDEof Conoaagfat, appears from tus seal, theimprea- 
■ioaof whidi la eihibited to the reader, plate 1, No 3.~[It 
tfpfti br tb« Lord Staffbrd's iettrrs (c.) that the seal here 
nmtbMMdwas presented to Klnj; Charles I. in the year 1636.]" 

From the letter here alloded to, whidi was addressed to 
L«rd Strallbrd.by Secretary Cooke in 1636, it appears that 
tU) seal was presented by Sir Bererley Newcomeo to the king 
in pMwm, by whom, aa the lettar itatn, the seal was much es- 
t«MBed, and well aoc^ted. Aa this sell is not known to exist 
M present, it may be supposed that it was lost in the oiiil wars 
i^ob followed MO soon afterwards. 

At the Ufta of Felim O'Conor constitntes a portion of the 
faneral history of Ireland, it is um«oos«ary for me to adTert 
Moreindetail to It, than to mention that be was elected to the 
throoe of Connaa|)it by the English of that proTmce in 1230, 
WM deposed by tbem in 1232, was restored aaain aoon after- 
wardt, died in 1365, and wu interred in the abbey of Boicom- 
Hon, wlwre amagnifioent tomb was raised orer his remains. 
wbkAis tlUl tobeseeiL His death is thos recorded in the An. 
naU of the Four Master* :—•' 12B5. Felim, the son of Charles 
tlw red-handed O'Conor, defender and supporter of bis own 
prorinoa and of his ftn«ids on OTerj side ; expeller and ptun- 
dcr«r of his enemies ; a man full of boepitality, Talonr, and re- 
DOwa; patron of the orders of the der^ and of men of sdencei 
mrthy brir t« th* tiirone of Iralaod for his nobility, jiutioe 
wid Talonr, wtsdooi, peraooal shi^te, and Idto of truth ; died 
after eztreoM nnMion and peoaooe, in the monastery of the 
Domii^eBn Friar* at Roscommon, which he himself had 
gr'ot*<' to God and that order. " 

It will be obserred that the style and derice of this seal are 
Tory limitar to those of the Norman and Anglo-Norman seals 
of the same age ; and it can icarcely admit of doubt that its 
type was derived tnai that source. As to its general form, 
we hare no description left ; but a nearly eotemporary seal of a 
Ungof Desmond, which I bare now the honour to exhibit 
will probably enable the Academy toform an accnrate idea of it. 


Thii seal, which Is f^m my own cabinet, is, as the inscrip. 
tion shows, the seal of Donald Og, the sou nf Donald Roe 
Mac Cartby, who. al appears from the notieei tntbe Irish and 
English anthorities, became king or lord of Desmond by the 
murder of his fuher. Donald Roe, in 1306. or, as some ac- 
eoonts slate, in 1302. and washimself killed in I30D. The 
legend runs thus :— S. Donmaliii : Og : Fili ,- D .- Rolh Ma- 
Carlhj/. The name of this prince appears in the pedigree 
of the Mac Carthy family as fifteenth in aicant from the 
:ast Earl of Clancarty and the thirtieth in descent from their 
great ancestor Oilioll Olum. It will be seen that its device 
IS very similar to thatof the king of Connaught, but the form 
of the letters in the inscHiition indicates a somewhat later 
age. This teal wai fonna about twenty years ago in the 
county of Cork, and was purchased origiully by a watch- 
Makar in that city. 


Tha Doit seal tbat I baT* the faoaour to exhibit it trim the 
collection of the Dtui of St Patrick's, and is that to which 1 
made atlniion at the OMnmencement of this p^ier. It was 
discovered by that lealou* eoUeotor among some old sitverin 
ajeweller's sAop. In its general features it i* similar to the 
seals already notioed, but the character of the tetters in the 
legend indicate a still later age ; and tliis dreumstauce, un- 
important »» it may appear, is of consequence, as it enables us 
with certainty to detarmiDe its owner, which would otherwise 
have been with difficulty ascertained, as there were two chiefs 
of the name in the legutd in the family to which it belongs. 
The inscription on this seal reads thus •■—rSi. Mae Cm, 
diidt de Ui CoMtin. The territoir called Ry-CsOlsin com- 
prehended a conuderable tract of the andent Tbomond in 
the county of Clare, of which the Macnamaras were heredi- 
larj lords ) and the Mac Con whose name appears on this se»I 
is found in all the pedigrees of that illastrious &inily, as th« 
2etb in descent from OiUoli Olum, the common anoestor of the 
Mac Carthys, O'Briens, and other princely familie* of Mun- 
~'~~ According to the Annals of Innisfallen, which are the 


in 1313; and wain, at the year I3I5, it it stated that 
Macnamara, and Mahon the son of Cumea, went to tbo \ 
tower of De Clare to compd him to enter into an agree- 
ment, which Ue Clare acceded to, to give Mao Con and Ul 
heirs the caathred of L'a Csissin, the charter* whereof bad 
been given to lie Clare. The second Mac Con, to wbomju I 
conoeire this s^ should be assigned, and who wa* grandtoB 
to the former, became chief of Hy-Caissin about the year 
13M), and died about ten yean afterwards. 
[The remainder of^this article shall be gl<r«a in an early ^ 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF AN IRISH DARE-DEVIL. 

People may talk aboat the idleness and indolence of Ixish- 
men, but in my mind they merely betray their ignorance in so 
doing. Positiyely there is no other country on the face of the 
earw, the inhabitants of which have ¥rroa^t out for them- 
selres so many different professions, occupations, and ingenious 
ei^iedients, to make the time pass -agreeably \ let any change 
in the constitution of society require the exercise of any par- 
ticular faculty for good or for evil, and straightway thoTacancy 
is filled up with an expedition and efficiency truly wonderful. 
Astoundinor as the proposition may sound tq the wi^e men and 
wionMB of ine empire^ the fact is, that Irishmen hate idleness ; 
It is an intolerable kwd to them ; they are eyer on toe look-out 
f«r BometUar to do; and as aU parties conoede to them the 
possession of almost infallible ingenuity, it would be strange 
mdeed, if, in a spot of land so fnrtile m adyentnre, any one of 
them should be long at fanlt in such a pursuit. 

That the oofmpations upon which tney oocamonally fix, in 
their amiable detestation m idleness, are not always the best 
calculated to promote the well-being or comforts of the rest 
of the oommunity, I am (juite free to confess ; but this is all 
matter of taste, and does not at all interfere wi^ the y alidity of 
my argiiment,which merely seeks to assert that an Irishman will 
do anything sooner than be dmng nothing. To be sure they 
haye taelr propensities, among tM most nrourite of yrhich are 
fiffhtittff, famwig, and loye-maldng; but should any untoward 
obstacle proyent their imlulgence many of these tastes, they by 
no means sink into an apathetic despondency like many of their 
H^ghlxmrs : they haye too many resources for that, upon some 
one of which they immediately fall back with as much seal and 
energy as if It had been the original occupation of their choice. 
Nor are they fastidious : in the generality of cases it is quite 
immaterial to them whether thejr are practising gunnery upon 
a denounced landlord, or figuring in a procession: they are 
ready for anything, rood, bad, or indifferent — anything but 
idleness. It was saia of old that were you to put an Iriuman 
on the spit, yon would not long be at a loss for another to turn 
It. Whoeyer be was that first propounded that maxim, oertes 
he knew our nation well ; nay, I would yenture to say that 
in idnety-nine oases an Irishman would roast his mother, if 
driven to that melancholy altematiye, sooner than remain 
either idle or inaotiye. Joking apart, I wish those who 
l^mmble/most about Ireland would giye us something to do, 
and find for us some rational occupation which might obyiate 
the daily occurrence of those little extrayagances of conduct 
which render our people a puzzle and a wonder to better regu- 
lated communities. 

Such a state of sodety as this, and such restless activity 
alone, could give birth to the extraordinary character whoso 
turbulent career I am about inditing ; but ere I proceed, it 
would perhaps be well to allude to the circumstances and 
emergencies which, on the principles I have laid down, threw 
such an individual to the surface. Little more than allusion 
yrill be necessary ; for in these days, when so much has been 
said and sung about Ireland — while Carleton in his soul- 
searching tales anatomises the very inmost heart of our coun- 
trymen, and Mrs Hall skims the surface of all that is good 
and beautiful amongst us — ^while attorneys make fortunes, 
and lawyers found families, who can be ignorant of the la- 
mentable mismana^ment of property which has beerared so 
many of our oldest families ? llie history of one will almost 
tell the fate of them all. Incumbrances accumulating for per- 
haps half-a-dozen generations, some probably long before dis- 
charged, but sUU allowed to remain on record as if unpaid, 
through mere n^lect and carelessness, until the fact of their 
ever having l)een paid falls into oblivion, or becomes incapable 
of proof; others permitted to continue, in the hope that some 
lucky accident would sometime or oUier, and somehow or 
other, transfer them by inheritance to the heir, or else enable 
him to liquidate them more conveniently than at the present. 
At last, in the changes of mortal affairs, they fall into the hands 
of strangers or persons who must have their own. A settle- 
ment is demanded—the inheritor finds himself fifty per cent 
worse than nothing — ^redemption is out of the question — he 
plunges into tenfold dissipation and extravagance, knowing 
that ne wastes nothing which it is in his power to retain or 
retrieve. A short lire and a merry one, is his maxim ; to 
protract it, he litigates every claim right and left — seeks to 
baffle every process of the law — calls his tenantry to his as- 
sistance—while they, taking advantage of his distresses, and 
i tile oonfusion of all rights, assume an independent position, 


playing off the landlord and his adversaries against one an* 
other — now rebelling against his weak claims — now affording 
him protection against the advances of the law, throwing thcdr 
weight into whatever scale promises the most fun and the most 
advantage — half-a-dozen bailiffb are maimed or murdered^ 
half-a-dozen examples are made to the offended dignity of jus- 
tice. Affairs come to tiieir crisis at last in spite m all opposi- 
tion. The attorneys get their costs — ^the creditors get the 
surplus — ^the unfortunate debtor gets the tnm-out — and so ends 
an old song and an old family. 

This terrible ultimatum of the law did not, however, in all 
eases put an end to the hopes and energies of the discomfited 
litigant. Anothet* card sull remained to be pli^ed, by anv 
one reckless and desperate enough to avail himself of it : this 
was no less than to rise in open opposition to all law, set the 
sheriff and his subalterns at defiance, and hold possession 
with a strong hand after the manner of the ancients. Before 
matters came to this, the tenantry were usually, firom the 
causes I have mentioned, sufficiently demoraKzed for any pur- 
pose ; and whatever might h»To been their prcyvnss eonduct, 
those sympathies which .<ioltfom fail a ruined master, were eC 
course roused to iMfr highest pitch; in addition to which 
stimulant, it was manifestly thehr advantage that the reign of 
misrule should continue, so that, when a man was thus turned 
at bay, there was no saying how the matter might end. I be- 
lieve it very often happened, during the weak and uncertain 
administration of justice in the past oentury, that a pertina- 
cious adherence to this desperate line of policy has tired out 
the persecution of all adversaries, and been crowned with final 
success. Any money, therefore, for a partizan able and will- 
ing to undertake the support of such a desperate cause ; one 
who, while his principal Icept In the background, had no fear 
or shame to prevent him from putting himself forward — drill- 
ing the tenants — collecting adherents and informatkn-^con- 
centratmg afl the lawlessness of the district against the opera- 
tions of the law—holding his own lifi» at nougnt, and the lives 
of all others at a lower standard, if possible. 

In those days society required Dare-devils, and if old stories 
be true, Dare-devils galore arose to supply the .want. But 
what were they all to Mick Connell of Tliurles ? The despe- 
rado whose name is stOl remembered with terror and admira- 
tion through the district which was the scene of his turbulent 
career fifty years ago, was, as my informant described him to 
me, a man of the most indomitable resolution, endowed with 
a strength of body truly formidable, though of small stature 
and mean appearance, and withal one of the most mortal oppo- 
nents of the king's writ that ever figured, even in Tippenrj. 
This fellow was not slow to perceive that a more pleasing and 
profitable occupation could be found for the exercise of the dar- 
ing quiJities which he possessed, than was afforded in the occa- 
sional outbreak at fair or pattern, to which he had hitherto 
in his simplicity restricted himself. A gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood got into difficulties, and, poor man, had not a soul 
belonging to him who could direct the laudable exertions his 
tenants and followers were willine to make in his behalf,or show 
them how even to dispose of a bainff. Common humanitjrindnced 
Mick to come forward, and never was an act of humanity more 
richly rewarded. The most brilliant and unexpected success 
crowned his labours. Under his guidance the tenants became 
a phalanx, able to bother the twelve judges themselves, or tire 
the patience even of a Chanoarv suit, writs wero sent out, but 
had no return, and now and then the same might be said 
of the bailiffs who ventured to bear them. Everything was 
reduced to the most perfect system ; and thd attorneys, dis« 
mayed and discomfitea, declared themselves conquered by a 
line of tactics hitherto unknown, the discoverer of which de- 
served to be immortalized. YThe result was, that the party who 
had been so fortunate as to awaken for his service the slum- 
bering energies of this determined partizan, was allowed an 
honourable capitulation, while the discovery of these hi^v 
improvements m thejinoble art of self-defenoe gained for Connwl 
himself the character of public benefactor of all distressed 
country gentlemen. 

His fame increased, and business came thick upon him. 
Many a man who was half inclined to die soft beforo, without 
one effort to save himself, took courage now, and hastened to 
avail himself of the prowess and protection of this new and 
unhoped-for auxiliary ; until, at leneth, in all desperate cases 
the first step taken was to secure his serrices. In process of 
time his sons grew to manhood, fitted in every respect to co- 
operate with such a father ; and of course the extent and 
boldness of his operationB increased along with his fondly. 
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The local authortties conniTed at him ; many of them probably 
havSng reeeiTed the benefit of his assistance alr«sdy, wMIe the 
rest-of them knew not wHat day would fling them upon his 
protection. Tonch Connell ! — ^they would as soon touch the 
apples of their own eyes ; they mignt as weU yield themselves 
at once to the hated touch of the bailifib. Gratitude for past 
senrices, and a prudent view to those whidi he might ere h>ng 
be called to render, procured him an immunity firom the ha* 
rassinr reeulations which were made for the control of gentle 
men of his iddney ; and, accordingly, under this reciprocal pa- 
tronage he grew and flourished, and waxed fknotis. Gradually 
he became enabled to form a gang, and, that point eained, he 
became irresistible. The beauty and simplicity of his system 
caused it to triumph erery where. Debts were at a discount 
—judgments were condemned — ^incumbrances ceased to be a 
burden — and, alas for the mutability of mortal greatness, the 
shdriiF, the yery sheriif , was so lightly regarded mat not a soul 
in the place would be bothered bribing mm ! 

Respectable and remnoeratiye as his line of business had 
beoome, It was not long until ar^der field was opened to his 
increased powers, and the experien^ he had accumulated. 
The representaUTe of an old and oonaderable fanuly was 
threatened with an ejectment by some of his relatires, who 
possessed a clearer claim to the property than he did ; while, in 
addition to the doubtfulness of his cause, he had to bemoan 
tiiat the improTident manner in which he lired had deprived 
him of the means necessary to defend it. Nor were his trou- 
bles confined to one law-suit. Other parties, conceiving their 
rights were as feasible as those of his original adversary, de- 
termined on a similar assertion of them, and on one day the 
-luckless wight was served with, I believe, no less than four 
eiectmeqts. I suppose every body is aware of the indiscre* 
nons, irr^j^arities, and extravagances which in that facetious 
process are alleged against the person whom it seeks to dis- 
turb. I need not, therefore, say with what amasement the 
poor man perused the weighty cnarges of assault and battery 
80 circumstantiaily laid against him, or how deeply he pnxsled 
his memory in ransacking it to discover whenhe could, by any 
possibility, have committed all these outrages. And who the 
deuce was John Thmstout, that seemed mixed up so much in 
the transaction ? — he was a civil fellow, anyhow, for he warned 
him fairly of his danger, and advised him to make the best 
fight he could. *' And, by the powers, so I will," he dacnla- 
ted ; " since they say we wallopped them, I may as well have 
the ff ains as the name— let them do their best. If lUke Con- 
nell nelps me, ril take the hint, and maybe they wcm't have 
truth on their side the next time they complain of me." 

It usually happens that where a great many people are en- 
deavouring ea(»i to get a blow at one unfortunate, ne against 
whom this united Ulwillis directed comes oflP pretty safe m the 
scramble. In Ireland, at all events, the luxury of thrashing 
one*s neighbour is so Uglily prised, that one can bear no in- 
terference when enjoying it, and thus a well-meaning mixI- 
liary in the grateful occupation is likely to fall in for worse 
treatment trnm was originally intendea for the first victim. 
So it was in the present instance. The discordant interests 
of the different claimants bred such confusion and disturbance 
in the several suits instituted, that for a lone time the poor 
wretch whom all sought to disinherit was leftln comparative 
quiet, and leisure was afforded him to overcome the scruples 
which Connell raised when it was first proposed to Um to un- 
dertake the piece of unheard-of atrocity re<mired of him, no less, 
in fact, than to place himself in direct and open outlawry, by 
seising possession of the property in dispute, and holding it by 
force of arms against all comers. But the bribe was tooTarge, 
and the adventure altogether too tempting,notwithstanding its 
concomitant perils, for Connell's virtue or prudence to persist 
in refusing ; so, casting aside all minor matters as unworthy 
of the bright prospects now opening before him, he gathered 
his troop of brigands, strengthened it with some new hands, 
dearedit of all doubtfiil characters, and, to use a transatlantic 
term, squatted in full force on the disputed teritory , divicfing Its 
richest farms between himself and nis followers, as the price 
of his and thdr services. 

Weary on these law-suits !-.terminate as they may, they in- 
TStfiably end by sucking away the very life-blood of the fools 
who rush into them, m the case to which I allude, the unfor- 
tunate defendant had not the poor satisfaction of living to see 
the discomfiture which he had prepared for his assailants. 
The daily watch for ruin, still deferrad, was to him as sicken- 
ing as ever was the watoh for hofie under like circumstances ; 
9m he died ere it cmne, lenving bia ciurse Amopg bis ftdrert »« 


rics on an average, and his strong ii^unction to Connell to 
hold out against them all — an ii^unction he was by no means 
inclined to disobey ; for, now that he had undertaken the job, 
he was as eager to see out the fun as if he had himself origi- 
nally concocted it, not to speak of the snug homesteads which 
he and his f^ang possessea on the sole tenure of their resb- 
tanoe to all intruaers. Accordingly, no sooner had he disposed 
of the mortal remains of his deifunct employer, than he be- 
took himself with almost religious zeal to obey Ids behests, by 
strengthening himself against the storm which he foresaw 
would soon burst upon him. The mansion-house was a strong 
substantial building, and there, with a judgment that would 
have been creditable to the most eminent ^^eral who ever 
conquered on a field of battle, he removed his head-quarters, 
and proceeded to lay in such stores of food, arms, and am- 
mumtion as would enable 1dm to meet the danger in a man- 
ner worthy of the stake he was playing for. It is need» 
less to paint the dismay which these bold arrangements scat- 
tered through the camps of the various claimants, who thus, 
at the very moment when each congratulated himself upon the 
immediate prospect of snatching the prise which the operation 
of nature, anticipating that of law, had thrown into his hands, 
found this unexpeotea and formidable opponent start up in 
their path, with nis audacious pretensicms, so audaciously, out 
at the same time so seriously supported. Had there been 
anything like confidence among them, their co-operation might 
probably have effected hb expulsion ; but it was not without 
reason that ibe cunning freebooter reckoned upon their mu- 
tual distrust precluding the possibility of sudi a coalition. 
Each of course sought to make terms with him ; and with 
each, of course, he coquetted as naturally as if he had been 
bred, bom, and reared in the best society. But in vain each 
importuned him to give up the possessioo—to all sudi demands 
he returned the same modest answer, ** Truly it would not be- 
come an ignorant simple man like him to pretend to settle it 
question whidi puzzled the judges themselves. > As soon as the 
nghtfid owner was declared, he would be ready to quit in his 
favour ; but until then, it was his duty to keep all out with per^ 
feet impartiality." 

One of the parties whose demands were thus evaded, hap- 
pened to be a wrongheaded, positive sort of custtmier of 4he 
old school, who viewed the power and decisions of the wigged 
brotherhood with almost as much contempt as Connell himself 
could regard them, and being too impatient to await the slow 
and sinuous progress of the law, undertook the desperate re- 
solution of forcing that redoubted personage to evacuate, even 
by force of arms. It never was a hard matter in Tipperary, 
when a rookawn was on foot, to gather auxiliaries ; and at 
the time of which I write, the facilities were perhaps more 
numerous than ever ; not even the formidable character of the 
garrison and its commander could deter numbers of the ad- 
venturous spirits of that famed region f^rom the enterprise. 
They entered into the spirit of the thing with heart and soul ; 
and, accordingly, one fine morning, vrith a goodly band at his 
beds, and prepared with all the needful appliances, this old- 
fashioned vinchcator of his rights set out to storm the strong- 
hold. It is unnecessary to say that an awful riot ensued — bar- 
ricades were broken down, outposts driven in, houses wrecked, 
and numbers of his then mi^esty's subjects wpfully maltreated ; 
until at length, in spite of all opposition, thej^acned the house, 
than which even yalour's self could no farther go. Scaling- 
ladders and battering-rams were in requisition ; the fun began 
to thicken, and the result to grow doubtful. Saragossa was 
not more nobly defended, nor Badigos more gallantly assailed. 
It is possible, however, to push a joke too far, even on the best 
tempered people ; and Connell, feeling that this was the case, 
determined to give a gentle intimation of it to his assailants, 
A large window had been burst in and ladders placed against 
the breach — a rush was made to ascend them in defiance of 
the threats wluch he denounced sfainst whoever should at- 
tempt it, and which he executed by pouring a discharge of 
fire-arms into the very thickest of the mass. But it was 
too late to intimidate ; the enraged mob rushed over the 
bodies of the fallen — a simultaneous attack was made upon 
all points—and, alas for the brave, the post was won. In 
the melee that ensued, all escaped but the leader ; and before 
the relatives of the slain, or the general mass of the victo- 
rious party, were aware of his capture, he was judiciously hur- 
ried out of their reach, and handed over to the civil power on 
a charge of murder. There is no part of the world, however, 
in which the distinction between kilting and murder was so 
ireU understood m in Ireland in those aays ; ftud ia pehit of 
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twetf I belieTe the man was free from the legal charge — at 
least so it appeared to the jary who tried him, for he was ac- 
quitted. Short-lived, inde^, was the triumph of his adversa- 
nes, and immediatelv on his liberation they began to tremble 
lor the secoritj of their tenure. He had sworn that though 
It should cost him his life, he would endeayour to recover the pre- 
mises <xr whidk he had been dispossessed, and they knew him too 
wdl to doubt him : a council of war was held, and the ouestion 
proposed, should the place be defended or evacuated ? The lat- 
ter alternative was ulopted, not without good reason ; but it 
was likewise determined that it should never again atford 
such protection to Connell as.it had, or present an obstacle to 
the entry of the legitimate datmant, when fortune should so 
far favour him ; and in pursuance of this policy the stalely 
mansion was levelled to tne ground — house and omces, even to 
the walled enclosures, every spot that could again harbour a 
freebooter. 

But it was not so easy to baffle that indefatigable customer : 
half of his resources were not yet expended ; his followers, re- 
animated by his escape, gathered round him again ; and before 
his dismayed antagonists recoTered from their disappointment, 
he was strongly and securely entrenched in an esjlhen fort 
of his own construction, in which he displayed as much science 
and foresight as would have done credit to Camot. This 
was the period of his highest triumph ; his insolence became 
unbounded ; and he used, I am informed, to stalk through the 
streets of Thurles, onthe most public occasions, armed to the 
teeth, and defVin|r the best man in the town " to lay a wet 
finger on him. It is not to be supposed that these eztraor- 
dinarV proceedings could fail of reaching the ears of the high 
fitnetionaries who were called upon to decide upon the rights 
of the rival^ claimants, and who, not regarding Connell as the 
Tery fittest person to undertake the care of tke liUgated pro- 
perty, ordered him to 'be instantaneously dispossessed, and 
forwarded writs to that purport to the sheriff. That officer, 
no way astr^ as to the dangers and difficulties he should en- 
counter in any attempt to dislodge such a desperado, collec- 
ted as much of the civil and miStary force of the district as 
was available, and proceeded to execute his. perilous behest. 
Of course he was resisted, and it was soon found that the 
most violent measures should be resorted to. An order was 
given to storm the fort, and the attempt was answered by a 
Tolley from within, that tumbled a couple of the assailants, 
and drove back the remainder. The conflict became deadly, 
but so securely were the banditti posted, that all the efforts 
of the besiegers made scarce any impression upon them : can- 
non alone could be effectual, and a dispatch was sent for it. 
In the meantime a general assault was given, with partial 
success, which seemed to dishearten Connell so far as that he 
attempted a sortie for the purpose of escaping. Two of his 
sons fell in the meUe, but all the rest of the party succeeded 
in getting off, leaying some half dozen of the assailants half 
dead or dying. He was now, undoubtedly, within the reach 
of the law, and warrants were issued for his apprehension ; 
but for a long time no one dared to attempt executing them, 
notwithstancung that yery large rewards were offered. At 
length, a bailiff who had some private pique against him, to 
act as an additional stimulant, undertook the dangerous en- 
terprise — succeeded in dogging him to his retreat, and on his 
attempting to sfatch a pistol to defend himself, shot him 
through the head, and put an end to the career of a real Irish 
Dare-Devil. A. M*C. 


Pbrtersb Conduct of Man. — Among the many properties 
of human nature which almost exceed comprehension, comes 
the parsimony of the rich and the extravagance of the poor. 
Some rich men spare to-day, as if they feared starring to- 
morrow, and the indigent often consume in an hour what they 
may feel the want of for a week. These properties are the 
more unaccoimtable, because parsimony is cniefly found to 
predominate in aged people, who may exp^ death every day, 
and extravagance chiefly in the young, who may reasonably 
hope to live many years ; as if old people hoard money be- 
cause they cannot want it, and voung ones throw it away 
becaose it is necessary to their subsistence. 

FniXNDf AND Ensmies. — While we value the praise of our 
friends, we should not despbe the censures of our enemies ; 
as from the malice of the latter we freauently learn our faults, 
which the partiality of the former lea them to overlook or 
ccAoeal. 


Qhostb Evbbtwhers — Could anything be more miracu- 
lous than an actual authentic ghost ? The English Johnson 
longe«l, all his life, to see one, but could not, though he went 
to Cock-Iaae, and thence to tho church-vaults, and tapped on 
coffins. Foolish doctor I Did he never, with the mind's eve, as 
wdl as vriththe body's, look round him into that full tide of 
human life he so loved ? did he never so much as look into him- 
self ? The good doctor was a ghost, as actual and authentic at 
heart could wish ; well nigh a million of ghosts were trayd- 
ling the streets by his side. Sweep away the illnrion of time ; 
compress the three-score years into three minutes : what els* 
was he — ^what else are we ? Are we not spirits, shaped into 
a body, into an appearance, and that fade away a^ain into 
air and invisibility ? Tliis is no metaphor ; it is a simple sci- 
enU&c fact : we start out of nothingness, take figure, and ara 
apparitions ; round us, as round the yeriest spectre, is eter- 
mty ;• and to eternity minutes are as years and seons. Where 
now is Alexander of Macedon ? — does the sted host that 
Veiled in fierce battle-shouts at IssussodArbela remain be- 
hind him; or have they all vauahed utterly, even as pecturbed 
gobfins must ? Napoleon too, and his Moscow retreats and 
Austerlits. campaigns — ^was it all other than the veriest spee- 
tre-hnnt, which hu now, with its howling tumult that made 
night hideous, flitted away? Ghosts 1— there are nigh a 
thousand millions walking the earth openly at noontide ; • soma 
half- hundred have yanished from it, some half-hundred hmrm 
arisen in it, ere thy watch tjcks once. Qefteration after ge- 
neration takes to itself the form of a body, and, forth issuing 
from Cimmerian night on heaven's mission, apfsabs. What 
force and fire is in. each he expends: one gririding in the 
mill of industry; one, hunter-like, climbing the giddy Alpiae 
heights of science ; one madly dashed in pieces on the rocks 
of strife, in war with his fellow ; and then the heaven-sent is 
recalled ; his earthly yesture falls away, and soon even to 
sense becomes a yanished shadow. 11ius> like some wild- 
flaming, wild-thnndering train of heaven's utillery, does this 
mysterious manldnd thimder and flame, in long-drawn, quick- 
succeeding grandeur, through the unknown deep. Thus, lOce 
a God-creiied, fire-breathmg spirit-host, we emerge firoos 
the Inane, haste stormfnlly across the astonished earth, then 
plunge again into t|ie Inane. But whence? Oh, hcayen, 
whither ? Sense knows not ; faith knows not, only that it is 
throu^ mystery to mysttfy, from God and to God. — Car» 

Thb MBTBOPOua London in l^ffth b nearly 8 milea, 

its breadth 3, and its droumferenoe 26. It contams aboT* 
8,000 streets, lanes, alleys, and courts, and more than 65 dif- 
ferent squares. It has 246 churches and diapeis, 907 meet- 
ing houses for Dissenters, 43 chapels for foreigners, and 6 
synagogues for Jews — maldng SOS places of public worsfaipi. 
The number of inhabitants during the sitting of Parlianmot 
is estimated at 1,250,000. In this yast cit^ there are upwards 
of 4,000 seminaries for education, 10 institutions for proiDo. 
ting the arts and sciences, 122 asylums for the indigent, 17 
for the sick and lame, 13 dispensaries, 704 charitable institu- 
tions, 58 courts of justice, 7,040 professional men connect«d 
with the yarious departments of the law. There are 13,800 
vessels trading to tne river Thames in the course of a year, 
and 40,000 waggons going and returning to the metropolis in 
the same periMl, including their repeated voyages. The 
amount of exports and imports to and from the Thames is ca- 
timated at £66,811,922 sterling annually, and the property 
floating in this vast city every year is £170,000,000 steriin^. 
These circumstances may be sufficient to convince us of the 
amasing extent and importance of the capital of the British 
empire. 

No person can be happy without friends. The heart la 
formed for love, and cannot be satisfied vrithout the opportu- 
nity of giving and receiving affection. If we love othm, tfaej 
will love us ; and in order to have friends, we must show o«r- 
selves friendly. Hence it is every one's duty to cultivate % 
cheerful and obliging disposition. It is impossible to be 
happy without it. 

He who would do justly to all men, must 
ing to be not unjust to himself. 
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DANGAN CASTLE, COUNTY OP MEATH. 


Tib ruin* of Dangtn Cutle, «ita>t«d kbont two milt* of 
Uia vlUige of Sununerliill, in the county of Jlpath. ituid 
inihe centra of ma extHmire demesne, oooe richlj' wooded, 
uid withio which, form eriy spread the placidwWera ofaanuUl 
but huidiame l^e, ainoo drained. The gronnds have beea 
•Imost entirely deprived of their ancient timber, but slilt re- 
tain lamB tr&OM of their former heauty. The remuns of 
tbu once noble muiaioi], of which our engnTJog represents 
the Tere, ooniistof a nuusive keep, which, with outworks lone 
since destroyed, formed the ancient fortress : attached to this 
U the mansioD built in the Italian stjle, the front of which 
U surmoontad hj a heavy and richlj-moulded cnmice. Of 
this part of the bnilding (apparenti j erected about the beg;in- 
nine of the last ceoturj) nothing bnt the outer walls remain, 
and the interior space, once formed into ample bUU and 
chambers, has been converted Into a flower garden. 

It wonid perhaps be impossible now to determine with any 
deem of certainty the age to wliich the original erection of 
this castle should be referred, its ancient architectural pecn- 
liarities having been completely destroyed in the endeavour 
to make it harmonize with the buildings of more recent erec- 
tion, whl<ji have been appended to It, and the property having 
changed matters so often; bat it is doubtless of no small an- 

Dani 


a was and«nt]; part of the poi 


le Fiti- 
g- diatingvished for loyaltT and 
Taloor. as a reward for which tie title of Baron of Portlester 
was bestowed npon Rowland Fiti-Euitace in the year 1462, 
by KiDgEdwardlV. Inthefiftecnlhcenturyit cameintothe 
possession of the Earl of Kildare, by marriii«e with Anne, the 
daughter and heiress of Sir Kichoias Flti-Eustace of Castle- 
martin ; but in the lame centurj'a daughter of this earl 

BMu^ed Chmlopher Plunket.aon of the Baron of Killcvn, and 


in her right he succeeded to this and several other estates.* 
Dangan afterwards (bnt at what time nc are uncertain) 
became the property of the De Wellesleys or Wescleys, alias 
Posleys, a family of the greatest antiquity and of Saxon origin, 
who had settled in the oounly of Sussex in England, one ol 


lUdard-bearer toKing Ueory II., in which capa- 
city he accompanied that monarch into Ireland, and wan re- 
warded for his services with large grants of lands in the 
coimties of Meath and Kildare. From this illustrious ances- 
tor sprang a nnmerous end respectable family, who received 
several dlstiDguished marlia of royal favour ; and we find (hat 
in the year 1303 ■' Wdfrane de Welleslev and Sir Robert Per. 
cival were slain the second day before the calends of Novem- 
ber" fighting agMnst the Irish i and that John de Wellesley, 
who received from King Edward II. a grant of the custody of 
the Castle of Arden, was tbefirst of the family created a Barom 
of Parliament, these honours being conferred on him as a reward 
for having in the year 1327 overthrown the Irish of Wicklow 
in a battle in which their leader David O'Toole was taken 
priioner. 

But it is the modern, not the ancient history of Dan|;an Caa- 
tle, which gives to it a more than ordinary degree of interest. 
M'ithin those now silent chambers and tottering walls, on the 
1st of May 1769, Uie great Duke of Wellington, the llluatrioo* 
hero of Waterioo,' commenced that auspicious life which wai 
afterwards so replete with honour and renow^ The grand- 
father of this tridy ^eat man, Richard Colley, succeMled^te 
the pospcssion of this castle and e ' ' ' ' - - — 


by bequest from hll 
^ui Garrett Wesley or Wellesley, in the year 1728. He w'" 


ided from the Colleys of the county ofRutland, of 
• Tiir pTBMdlng itBlnamt of our cmeipoDdnt sppwri 
perlwl.— Ed. 


le ml «r t)H WeltHl'T ttm\ij 1 
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the firsts -who came to Ireland was Walter CoUey, who mi- 
grated hither in the reign of King Henry VIII, and he settling 
at Kilkenny, was in the year 1537 appointed Solicitor-General, 
which office he resigned in 1546, but was soon after created 
Surveyor-Gencral of Ireland. Richard Colley with the estate 
Also took the name of Wesley or Wellesley, and was created 
Baron of Mornington in the year 1746. His son and successor 
Garret Colley Wellesley was on the 20th of October 1760 
created Viscount Wellesley of Dangan, and Earl of Morning - 
ton. This nobleman died on the 22d of May 1781 , leaving seven 
sons, the eldest of whom, Richard, second Earl of Mornington, 
was created Marquu Wellesley on the 2d day of December 
1799 ; and the fiftlrkwas no leas a person than the present 
Arthur Duke of Wellington^ who was bom (an extraordinary 
coincidence) in the same -year which gave birth to Napoleon 
Bonaparte. In the year 1^88 he received his first commission 
as ensign in the 73d regiment, and after going through the re- 
gular gradation he was presented with the lieutenaut-ooloneloy 
of the 33d regiment in 1703. Step by step he advanced, till, 
raised to the high pinnacle of rank on which he now stipds. He 
commanded the British army in twenty-eight victoriously 
fought fields, the final one of which was the glorious battle of 
Waterloo, which victory added the last and most illustri- 
ous military laurel to the wreath which crowns his noble 
brow. In the year 1811 he was made Earl and Marquis of 
Wellington, and Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo and Vittoria, and 
in 1814 he was created Duke of Wellington and Marquis of 
Douro, and received from Parliament a grant of £300,000. 
All subjects bordering on religion or politics being forbidden 
in our publlbation, we tnust say nothing of the subsequent 
life of tne Dukt of Wellington ; and shall only add, that there 
exists not an unpr^udicea man in Ireland of any seet or party 
who does not feel a pride in the honour of being a fellow-coun- 
trrroan of the hero of Waterloo. 

*Whllo the most eminent descendant of its ancient noble 
owBors was t^us projffressing to distinction and renown, 
Dangaa Castle was as iast hastening to decay and desolation ; 
it WM sold by the Marqub Wellesley to Colonel Burrows, 
by whom it was underlet to Mr Roger O'Connor, during 
whose tenanoy it was completely destroyed bv a conflagration, 
not supposed to be aocldental ; and if report be true, it was 
converted (at no distant period) into a plaoe of oonooaUnent 
for plunder, and a resort of thieves. J. G. S. P. 


A LEGEND OF CLARE, 

BY J. GERAGHTT U'TEAOUE. 

The author of a " Tour in Connaught" has seme curious 
and interesting remarks and notes concerning the almost 
universal belief of the inhabitants of the West, that not only 
in former ages was this our native island much more exten- 
sive than at present, but that the land of Erin itself is but a 
mere corner, a little slice as it were of that which was once 
an immense continent. He adduces in support of this, and 
gravely and seriously too, by the bye, many most ingenious 
proofs i nor does he at all discard or hesitate to bring forward 
the more ** circumstantial evidence*' of tradition to his aid. 
He relates too the popular storv about O'Brassil, or the 
Enchanted Island, and another of'^tfte island of the **Bo-Fin," 
(or " Fiune,*') the fair cow, which had lain beneath the waves 
spell-bound. 

There are points in which all these traditions concerning 
the Islands unaoubtedly agree ; but there is one among them 
remarkable on many accounts, which has excited my own 
curiosity more than once ; and as it certainly confirms rather 
than invalidates the opinions of " C. O." on the subject, I will 
relate it, perhaps with less hesitation. 

But, oh ye geologists ! who bv a single word (if ye should 
so will it) can overset all our theories — who have but to say 
" it is impossible," when all our speculations, nay, even our 
firmly rooted belief, would be scattered, like the Atlantic 
wave, against the cliffs of Moher—oh, spare us ! Let not the 
delicious, the hallowed lands of '* legendarie lore" be invaded 
by one of you heartless moiTstors ! Let us but picture to 
ourselves the sturdy figuro n*' t Jiis Investigator of pyrogencous 
and heterogeneous stratifications, hammer in hand, attend- 
ing to the account of somo magic island or delightful land 
which once stretched out far and wide before him ; he listens 
with apparent earnestness. But beware ! — suddenly ho is seen 
to stoop -, he oraoks off with his execrable instrument a little 
•• specimen" of some overhanging romantic-looking cliff ; 
anon he shakes his bead portentously, and out comes an awful 


volley from his well-stored vocabulary of Greek derivatives, 
and Latin or German jaw-smashers. Out upon him, the horrid 
creature I 

Our tale, nevertheless, may be as geologically true as the 
strictest of the Bucklands or Sedgwicks could desire ; we 
hope so too ; but may he, if one should do us the honour to 
read our story, at least dissemble for the nonce, and pretend 
to be as ignorant and as happy as ourselves t 

The land of Kvlestafeen extended in former ages more 
than a hundred miles to the westward of the present boundary 
of Ireland. There was also contiguous to it, to the north- 
ward, the far-famed island of O'Brassil, besides others of 
inferior note. But Kylestafeen surpassed them all, not only 
in superior extent, but in the fertility of its soil, and in the 
number and capacity of its magnificent harbours ; near which, 
under the wise and crentle sway of its beneficent monarch, 
flourished splendid cities. Its lovely valleys were watered 
by the clearest rivers, and in the grandeur of its mountains, 
and the beauty of its plains, by no other country under heaven 
could it be rivalled. 

We have mentioned the character of that king who at the 
period of our tale ruled in Kylestafeen. At this time Eiiu^ 
Loydann was extremely old, and wished to relieve his mino, 
for the remainder of his life, from the cares of royalty. So, 
on a certain day, he made a formal abdication of hii throne and 
power to his two sons, pursuant to an old-established law in 
that ««9untrY, which ordained, that in case the king should 
leave behind but two sons, they were tx) reign coi^ointly. 

But ere the king finally gave up the important charge to 
his sons, he oaJled them to him, and bound them by the most 
solemn vows to conform to the following promlM i.— That if 
at any moment one of them should by anv aot of his own 
incur the displeasure of his brother, he should at once be 
chained, and his sides pierced by two daggers, " This dread- 
ful oath I now exact from you, my sons, ' said LoTdann, "in 
order that you never may be liable to the sligntest disa- 
greement, for the remembraiipe of it will for erer hold you 
both united ; and if, in whatsoever you do, you consult eadi 
other, the most remote possibility of such a contingency will 
be avoided." 

Though the strict propriety of this act may be considered 
questionable, Loydann did it from the best motives ; and this 
too will be apparent, if we consider the respective characters 
of the two brothers Fahune and ]SiaIl ; the elder, Fahune, 
being of a remarkably fiery, and, as his father feared, un- 
forgiving disposition, whilst the younger was famed for gen- 
tleness ; both were brave and impetuous, yet of dis.similar 
tempers and habits. 

I^ow, at the time this act of abdication was performed, a 
series of rejoicings took place at the court of Kylestafeen, 
which were conducted with great magnificence. The davs 
were spent in the manly recreations of the chase» while the 
dance and the strains of music enlivened their evenings' 
entertainments. 

Amidst a number of lovely forms which graced the court 
of Kylestafeen, the daughter of the Prince of O'Brassil was 
peculiarly conspicuous. The inhabitants of both ooontries 
had ever been on the most amicable terms, and by the request 
of Teartha, the young and graccflil sister of the princes, Cor- 
geana had been mvited to pass the pleasant hours of tuamier 
at Kylestafeen, and to be present at the festivities. 

Corgeana was dangerously beautiful. Both brothers had 
frequent opportunities of converse with her; both admired 
her, struck with the elegance of her manners, and her many 
accomplishments; each, in short, wished her for his own I 
Yet it was only towards Niall, that, on her part, a corres- 
ponding affection existed, the imperious spirit of Fahune 
was uncongenial to her. But unfortunately Fahune thought 
even now that she was his, and that he had but to signify his 
intention, and her compliance would succeed, while at the 
same time she had already listened to and favourably 
the solicitations of his brother I 

But now the dreary a\ inter approached, and the time -_ 

when Corgeana should depart irom the hospitable shores of 
Kylestafeen. Their galleys were prepared, and all being 
ready, they took their farewell of her, and she sailed fbr the 
island of O'Brassil. 

Not many days elapsed, ere fVom the distint horixon a tm- 
sel was seen approaching the harbour. It anchored, and bore 
the distressing intelligence that a horde of Northern pirates 
were daily expected to land at the island of O'Braasil, wb^ 
the messenger delivered a most earnest request thM both tli« 
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brothftrt would immediately send assistance to his master, and 
help to diivd away the treacherous I^^orthmea from their 
coasts. 

But this dnty the brothers resolved to execute themselves. 
Accordingly, the numerous galleys of war belonging to Ky- 
lestafeen wer« speedily equipped, and the full number of war- 
riors allotted to each. The evening before the fleet set sail, 
a conference was held, and the plans of action arranged, after 
which the brothers sepi&rated, each to his galley ; for it had 
been determined at the council that the larger number of the 
ships, commanded by Fahune, should scour the seas (n pursuit 
of the enemy, while that portion headed by Niall should iu*o- 
ceed at once to O'Brassil, to join forces with the king. This 
duty too did Miall undertake the more willingly, a^ it gave 
him hope of a more speedy meeting with his beloved Corgeana. 

On the third day after the last-mentioned division of the 
fleet had sailed from Kylestafcen, two strange sails were 
plainly observed from the deck of Niall's galley, and it soon 
became too evident that the ship in which Corgeana had sailed 
had been taken by the Northmen, and that she was even now 
in their p6wer; for one of the vessels was hers, and the other 
was also well known, for it was the favourite galley of Fros- 
kos, the most rapacious and cruel savage of them all ! 

Fearful was the suspense and the agony of mind which Niall 
endured, till he had overtaken this hostile ship and its prize ; 
for though sure of success, and that the pirate would be cap- 
tured, yet he knew not what the crafty chief mieht have 
already perpetrated. However, having surrounded uem with 
his vessels, the pirates at once perceived the futility of resist- 
ance, and accordins;ly surrendered to Niall. And who can 
imagine ^he mutual joy experienced by these lovers, when 
thev saw that each was safe I In triumph did Niall at once 
make sail for O'Brassil, and laiid with his precious freight, 
where he was received by the old king with every demonstra* 
tion of gratitude and ioy. 

** And why," said Niall to Corgeana, " why now should we 
delay our nuptials ? Shall they not at ouce be celebrated ? 
Oh, return with me as one of the Queens of Kylestafeen !'* 

But the king her father would have overruled this, in his 
opinion, too precipitate determination, and would at least 
have waited till the arrival of Fahune and his squadron ; but 
Niall would not listen, and it was then determined that if 
Fahune made not his appearance for the space of seven days, 
the marriage should take place. 

" And, surely," said Niall to himself, "the tow which I 
have made can never interfere with this ! How could my 
marriage, at which he would rejoice, possibly be displeasing 
to him ? When he considers the circumstances of the case, 
he will, eTen though I do infringe the strict letter of the oath 
in not consulting him, chcerftiUy forgive me." 

Seven days had now passed, but Fahune was even then 
chasing and capturing numerous fleets of pirates. At length 
the day arrived, and the ceremonies of marriage were per- 
formed amidst banquetings and joyful celebrations. 

And now it was judged prudent that they should set sail for 
Kylestafeen ; and a great feast having been given to Niall and 
Corgeana, and to the whole of the squadron, they took Uieir 
departure and put to sea. 

O'BrnBsU was but three short days' sail at farthest from Ky- 
lestafeen, and they hoped soon to reach their destination, when 
lo ! a dreadful tempest suddenly sprang up, which dispersed 
the fleet in aH directions. The most expert seamen were com- 
pletely foiled in all their efforts; the vessel laboured and 
creaked as if she would each moment fall to pieces, and was 
driven, being quite unmanageable, far away out to sea, and 
for many days and nights were they drifted onwards with 
irresistible fury. 

But at length the storm abated, the waves gradually sub- 
sided, and after another day the wind was completely gone. 
The gallant vessel, which had heretofore been impelled with 
tcrriflo violence, now, with all her sails unfurled, hardly crept 
along ; and the men, who had been almost all constantly em- 
ploved during the hurricane, had retired below. 

And now the grey dawn was Just apparent in the east, 
when all on board were suddenly aroused by the cries of the 
watchman, who proclaimed that a vessel with the flag of Ky- 
loHtafeen was rapidly approaching, and would almost imme- 
diately be alongside. Niall arose, and looking forth, saw with 
the rost that it was the galley of his brother, while he fondly 
anticipated a joyful reunion with Fahune, when they could re- 
late their several exploits and dangers. But how were these 
bopes about to be realised? 


The vessels neared each other, and greetings were ex« 
changed. A boat was now lowered from the side of Niall's 
galley, and he went on board that of his brother. After some 
inquiries and salutations, Fahune questioned Niall concerning 
his voyages and adventures. This Niall commenced, and Fa- 
hune seemed to rejoice, and a smile, as if of triumph, crossed 
his features when he learnt that Corgeana was safe ; but when 
Niall proceeded, and told of the nuptials, the oouatenaaee of 
Fahune became as pale as death. 

** Miserable man," said he, ** prepare to die ! Tou have 
broken through our solemn vow ; you have taken this step with- 
out having consulted me ; this alone would have condemned 
you, but to this dreadful dereliction you have added a still 
greater insult — you have supplanted mo in the affectioni of 
one to whom I was engaged. But she"-^ — he oould utter no 
more ; he was convulsed with passion. Niall was now about 
to reply, but Fahune shouted, *' Let him be gagged 1 Let ine 
not hear a word from him whom once 1 lovai ; for the sound 
of his voice might tempt me to relent. Executioners, at onoa 
bind him to the mast." It was done ; and in another moment) 
by Fahune 's directions, his sidee were deeply pierced by the 
fatal daggers ! 

When tlie dreadful tale was related to the bereaved Cor- 
geana, she lay for some hours insensible ; but when at length 
she awoke, it was but to be oom^ielled to endure still greater 
miseries. The sentence of Fahune was at once put in exeoi** 
tion, namely, that Corgeana should be turned adrift in a smaJ* 
open boat, with a scanty supplv of food, and left to perish, 
while the body of her husband should also be oast along with 
her into the boat. 

But whilst the implacable Fahune was sailing towards the 
shores of Kylestafeen, and even now repented of his orueltj 
and rashness to those who wore once beloved by him, Cor- 
geana was wafted over the trackless ocean in her il^ui bark, 
alone, and wretched ; yet still that bark was guided by 
myriads of fairy beings, who wore even then conducting hir 
to a haven of safety. 

When the seventh weary night had passed, and davlight 
appeared, Corgeana found herself quite close to shore, but in 
what part of the world she was, she knew not. Her little 
boat was quietly drifted to the beach. She landed, and walk- 
ing forth, soon found herself in view of a palace of raagnificcot 
appearance, to which she bent her steps. 

Now, on entering this beautiful structure, which appeared 
to be ornamented with the utmost splendour, she was sur- 
prised exceedingly when she heard sounds of lamentation and 
loud wailing issuing fh>m the apartments and halls. Ad- 
vancing, she discovered an Immense multitude of chieftains 
of noble mien, together with a number of youths and atten- 
dants, who, weu4ed, exhausted, and covered with wounds, 
reclined on couches ; many, who seemed more severely hurt, 
uttering piercing shrieks, while others appeared binding up 
their woimds, and administering the comforts of medicine. 

She watched these proceedings, unnoticed, for some time, 
and her attention was more particularly attracted to one 
venerable persouu.'^e, who, going round to all, and bathine 
their wounds, at ouce relieved them from their agony ; and, 
strange to say, she remarked many who appearecT to possess 
but few signs even of existence, at onoe restored to the use 
of their faculties. 

At length she was perceived by him who was apparently a 
king or chief» who demanded her history, and an account of 
her adventures. This she commenced. Her great beauty, the 
yiolence of her grief, as well as the interest which the relation 
of her sufferings occasioned, caused the emperor (for so he 
was) to take compassion on her, and he listened intently to 
her narrative. But when Corgeana came to that part of her 
mournful tale in which she spoke of the cruelty of Fahune, 
and how her husband had be<m, as she supposen, inhumanly 
murdered, the emperor manifested signs of extreme impatience, 
and summoning his attendants — "Hasten," said be, "to the 
beach, and bring hither, without delay, the body of the prince." 
This was at once done, and they returned, bearing Niall ia 
their arms. 

'* And now," said the emperor, '* we will leave him with 
our venerable physician, whose skill was nevter known to fail, 
and whom we hare remembered often to recall to existence 
many who have been considered for ever as lost to us." 

When the physician was taken to the apartment in which 
the body of Niall lay, a smile of hope might have been seen 
upon his countenance, and he proceeded to exert his utmost 
skill. After he had himsalf appEed his iiar-famed 
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ha left for a moment, to deliver bin opinion to the emperor 
his master. 

But in that moment had Niall recovered! Fainilj and 
slowly his eyes opened, and he looked around. But what were 
then his thoughts ? Remembering the dreadful scene in the 
galley of his brother, even then he saw the executioners 
plunging the daggers into his side, and the words of Fahune 
still rang in his ears : again he looked, and thought he was 
in anoUier world — ^that region, where he had often heard the 
spHts of the brave would congregate. And then of Cor- 
reana ! — ^but was this her Toice he heard ? Was she too mur- 
dered? 

The phTsidan now entered, and all was soon explained ; his 
ffreat skill had indeed been successful. Who can picture the 
joy experienced by Niall and Corgeana when they found 
themselves so unexpectedly re-united ! 

The recovery of KibXI was exceedingly rapid ; he frequently 
expressed his gratitude to his benefactors, and on one par- 
ticular day, being engaged in conversation with the empe- 
ror, he ventured to Midress him thus. " How comes it, oh 
king, that you, the undisputed sovereign of this magnificent 
and powerml empire, are so frequently dejected, and that the 
nobles of your court give way to melancholy in your presence ? 
Tour very musicians appear to have forgotten the strains of 
gladness, and the raven of despondency seems to overshadow 
the royal court with its foreboding wines 1 Is it thus, oh 
king ? No ; it must be my own gloomy thoughts which pos- 
sess me, and render me insensible to happiness !" 

" That whidi you now remark is but too true," said the 
emperor ; " how can we be otherwise, when our dominions 
though extensive, and our army though possessed of cou- 
rage, are each moment assailed by a cruel and still ipore 
powerful enemy, who live in an adjoining island, and against 
whom we have never been able to obtain any decided victory? 
If we attack them, we are repulsed with disgrace and shame, 
while they are continually making inroads, and devastating 
our beautiful country. Even the day which brought you in 
so extraordinary a manner to our shores, was the last of our 
encounters with them, and on which most of our bravest com- 
manders were dreadfully mangled by our cruel opponents, 
and I myself was wounded ; to-morrow, however, we intend 
to renew our armaments against them ; but, alas ! all will be 
unavailing, for ever since I came to this throne, and even in 
th« reign of my father, have we been thus oppressed. It is 
true, we possess an elixir of inestimable value, the effect of 
whic^ is almost inmiediately to heal the most dreadful 
wound, and to which, applied Inr our chief physician, you 
doubtless owe the preservation of your life ; but on the other 
hand, our enemies have on their side auxiliaries still more 
powcnrftil ; so that, while we are all but invulnerable, they are 
completely invincible ; and though our commanders are pre- 
paring with all possible alacrity, and seem confident of suc- 
cess, I for one already too well know the result I" 

'* Nay, speak not thus, oh king 1'* said Niall ; " I myself, for 
I am now recovered, will accompany you ; I perhaps was ac- 
counted brave in my own country, and will not spare my 
blood, if occasion require, in your service ; allow me then a 
number of men under my command, and, with the help of the 
gods, we will oertainly cause these fonnidable foes to yield to 
our superior prowess. ' 

*' Niall,*' answered the emperor, " your words are as those 
of the brave ; but did you know, or could you catch a single 
fflaaoe of our enemy, your utterance womd be frozen with 
dread ; horror would be on your countenance ; and if you were 
not immediately overwhelmed, yon would turn and fly as we 
do." 

" And wherefore, oh king ?" said Niall. ' 

'* Listen !" said the emperor. *' These giants, for they far 
exceed us in ordinary stature, are commanded by one who ex- 
cels them in even ajgreater degree in hmght, in strength, and 
in the awfulness of his appearance : he marches at the head 
of the army to the accompaniment of music — oh, accursed mu- 
sic I-— the first sound of which, though at a distance, has the 
dreadful effect of at once stupifying us, and causing an unna- 
tural drowsiness to come over us ; we fall, and he, marching 
up with his men, cuts us to pieces like sheep. But, oh Niall I 
how can I describe or give you the slightest idea of the 
horrid hag, this giant's wife ? One sight of her is sufficient 
to unnerve the most courageous mortal ; afar off she is seen ; 
her eyeaare as glowing coals ; her feet like enormous plough- 
ahares, tearing up the earth before her as she walks ; whilst 
her hair, trailing far behind her, is like as many haiTpws fol- 


lowing in her track ; lurid flames issue from her nostrils ! 
Frightful indeed is she to behold ; but should a glance of her ac- 
cursed eye meet yours, no earthly power could for an instant 
save you from immediate death ! Sho is followed by a horde of 
demons, who I hear are her children, imps that spare no life, 
but revel in slaughter and mischief. Such are our enemies 1" 

'* Tour description horrifies me," said Niall ; " neverthe- 
less, let us summon all our energies to the encounter, and I 
trust I may bear my part in the struggle with fortitude." 

And now the day arrived when this resolution was to be 
tested. The emperor himself took Niall into his armoury, 
andJbade him ohoose any kind of weapon which that place 
could afford ; but of all the implements of war ooUected 
there, none seemed to suit his purpose but one small sword 
with a sharp point, with which navmg equipped himaelf, he 
prepared for the engagement. They embarked, and soon 
reached the hostile island, where immediately the giants 
collected, headed by the chief and his wife, who now seemed 
invested with double their usual horrors. As they advanced, 
his friend the emperor frequently called on Niall to retrace 
his steps, but this he firmlv refused. The fatal languor was 
now fast overcoming him, out, drawing his small sword, he 
continued pricking himself in various places, which prevented 
his sinking altogether to sleep. Meantime the giant came 
on, trusting as usual foroonquest to the power of the music ; 
however, he was for once mistaken. Feigning sleep, Niall 
lay still, in the best position for his purpose ; and when the 
giant, confidentlv marching on, had come up, and stooped 
over to kUl him, he seised his opportunity, ana at one blow 
severed his head from his shoulders. 

Fortunately this brave act was not witnessed by the old 
hag his wife, who had delayed by the way ; it is enough for 
us to know that the same success here also attended him, 
and she fell « sacrifice also to his valour. Nor was this all ■ 
the emperor came up with his army, and an easy conquest 
soon decided the long-continued hostilities. NiaU was imme- 
diately given by the emperor the sovereignty of the iidand, 
and took possession of the giant's palaces, where he and 
Corgeana long lived in mutual love, and, crowned with the 
enjoyment of all happiness, dwelt ii\ perfect amity with the 
emperor their benefactor. He built an immense number of 
the most beautiful galleys, and maintained an army disci- 
plined and instructed completely in all the arts of war. 

But we must now hasten to the conclusion of our legend, 
though volumes might be filled by a recital of the well- 
remembered acts of NiaU the good, and Corgeana his queen. 

They held, then, frequent conversations about Fahune, 
and were accustomed to recount the many dangers they had 
experienced, when on a certain day Niall appeared to be 
engaged in the deliberation of some affair of more than ordi- 
nary importance. His brows were bent as in earnest thought, 
and even tears were observed on his cheek. This was re- 
marked by Corgeana, who gently demanded virhat new design 
he was arranging. 

To this Niul answered, " Oh, Corgeana, my awful parting 
from Fahune my brother frequently recurs to me ; I b^n to 
fear his life is most unhappy ; he thinks me dead, and the in- 
justice of his mad decree must certainly be fearfully apparent 
to him also ; it is therefore m^ intention, shouldst thou approve 
of it, to prepare an expedition to revisit the land of my oirth, 
my beloved Kylestafeen ; and wouldst thou not also wish to 
see again the lovely O'Brassil? I am now powerful, mad 
would go attended by a large fleet ; so that if Fahune slumld 
still be vindictive, I might be supported ; nor should I dread 
his power, or that of any other monarch." 

To this Corgeana most willingly assented, and resolved 
herself to accompanv the squadron, which having been made 
ready in an extraordinarily short space of time, put to sea. 

Niall well remembered the direction that dreadAil tQpipest 
had taken which had conveyed him to Fahune, and accord- 
ingly sailed onwards.- Not many days elapsed ere the men 
reported with joy that land was in sight. It was tme; 
and all assembled on the decks of their galleys, haiUng with 
shouts their near approach. 

But lo ! what b tnat which now rivets their attention, and 
causes them to stand like men bereft of reason, gazing on 
the mountuns of Kylestafeen ? And nearer and nearer they 
approached, and fixed their eyes in silent wonder on the 
awful scene ; those hills, the shapes of which were at 4teee 
reco^ized by Niall and Corgeana, were too apparently 
sinkmg into the ocean I Still nearer they sailed, and the 
noble bay at the head of which was the city, lay before them. 
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They came close to the shore, and now was their astonish- 
ment intense. That beautifiil Talley through which the 
rentle stream took its course was quicluj enlarging its boun- 
daries ; and while it sank, the waters from the ocean were 
madly rushing in, causing devastation to all. Hundreds of 
human forms were wildly rushing to and fro, and those who 
were able to reach the shore screamed loudly for assistance, 
or for boat.8 to carry them away ; while all who could not 
pnMfit by this mode of escape climbed the summits of the high- 
est mountains, and escaped immediate death, only to endure a 
protraction of their sufierings. 

In the midst of this confusion and these dreadful scenes, 
many galleys, densely crowded with beings, put off from shore. 
NiaU anxiously looked for his brother ; nor was he destined to 
be disappointed, for Fahune, observing the strange ships, im- 
mediatdy directed his course to the galley of his brother, where 
a reconciliation having at once taken place, all re-assemblod to 
wibiess the consummation of this most dreadful catastrophe. 

Gradually, yet continually, did tbe waves close round thou- 
sands of the helpless inhabitants, and innumerable multitudes 
ef animala were onried beneath them, whUe all who could avail 
themselves of boats took to the sea, though these could hardly 
taU in what direction to proceed, ana hundreds miserably 
perished. 

Soon did night Teil the awful vision from the eyes of the 
fleet ; and next morning, a wild waste of turbulent waters 
was all tliat could be perceived where once was the elorious 
and happy land of 'Kyiestafeen, and a long dark line of frown- 
ing cUss was the only boundary visible in the direction of that 
lovely o<»untrv. 

We m«y add the general belief, that a remnant of those 
saved were cast on shore, and from their descendants we still 
ean leam even the modes of government once practised in 
Kylestafeen. 
Bat where now is Kylestafeen? 

It remains under a spell — its inhabitants are still employed 
m oonstructing fleets and armaments ; even now, 

** In the WAve beneath you ihtaiing/' 
the ** towers of other days" may yet be seen. Every seven 
▼ears, ** this delightful land" may be seen in all its primeval 
Manty, as it appeared before it sank ; and if, reader, at that 
critical moment when all smileth before thee, thou canst drop 
Imt one particle of earth on any portion of it, it will be for ever 
ra-esiaJ>lished. 

And this, reader, is the legend of Kylestafeen, from which 
thoa canst draw thine own moral. 


ORIGIN AND MEANINGS OF IRISH FAMILY 

NAMES. • 

/ ,^i^^. ^^ JOHN 0*DONOVAN. 

' ^ " " Third Artlde. 

SURNAMES AND FAMILY NAMES. 
DBt Keating and his ootemnorary Gratianus Lucius have as- 
aertad, on the authority of tne ancient Irish MSS, that family 
names or surnames first became hereditary in Ireland in the 
reirn of Brian Bom, in the beginning of the eleventh century. 

^ « , ** He [Kinff Brian] was the first who ordained that a certain 
aomame should be imposed on every tribe, in order that it 
jniglit be the more easily known from what stock each family 
was descended ; for previous to his time surnames were un- 
llxed, and were discoverable only by tracing a long line of an- 
ceatora."* 

This assertion has been repeated by all the subsequent Irish 
wTiiera, but none of them have attempted either to question 
or proYC it. It seems, however, generallv true, and aJso that 
In the formation of surnames at this period, the several fami- 
lies skdopted the names of their fathers or grandfathers. It 
would appear, however, from some pedigrees of acknowledged 
juithenticity, that in a few instances the surnames were as- 
sumed from remoter ancestors, as in the families of the 
0*£>owds and 0*Kevans in Tireragh, in which the chiefs 
from whom the names were taken were cotemporary with 
8t Oerald of Mayo, who flourished in the sevenUi century, 
juid in the family of O'Neill, who took their surname f^om 
Nta.ll Glunduv, monarch of Ireland, who was killed by the 
I>axie.s in the year 919. It is obvious also from the au- 
thentic Irish annals, that there are many Irish surnames now 
in use which were called after ancestors who flourished long 
anbsequent to the reign of Brian. But it is a fact that the 
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greater number of the more distinguished Irish family names 
were assumed from ancestors who were cotemporary with this 
monarch ; and though we have as yet discoverea no older • 
authority than Dr Keating for showing that surnames were 
first established in Ireland in his time, I am satisfied that '. 
authorities which would prove it, existed in the time of Reat« \ 
ing, for that writer, though a very injudicious critic, was ne- 
vertheless a faithful compiler. Until, however, we discover 
a genuine copy of the edict published by the monarch Brian, 
commanding that the surnames to be borne should be taken 
from the chieftains who flourished in his own time,-^ snoh 
edict were ever promulgated, we must be content to retin* 
quish the prospect of a final decision of this question. At 
the same time it must be conceded that the evidences furnished 
by the authentic annals and pedigrees in behalf of it are very 
strong, and may in themselves be regarded as almost sufficient 
to settle the question. 

It appears, then, from the most authentic annals and pedL. 
grees, tnat the O'Briens of Thomond took their name from 
the monarch Brian Born himself, who was killed in the battle 
of Clontarf in the year 1014, and that family names were 
formed either from the names of the chieftains who fought in 
that battle, or from those of their sons or fathers : — ^thns, the ' 
O'Mahonys of Desmond are named from Mahon, the aon of I 
Kian, King of Desmond, who fought in this battle ; the O'Do- ' 
nohoes from Donogh, whose father Donnell was the second 
in command over the Eugenian forces in the same battle ; the 
O'Donovans from Donovan, whose son Cathal oonmiaaded the 
Hy-Cairbre in the same battle ; the O'Dngans of Fermoy 
from Duffan, whose son Gevenagh commanded the race of | 
the Dhii g Mogh R oth in the same battle ; the O'Faelans or J 
Phefans' of the DvsiliS'Trom Faolan, whose son Mothla com- 
manded the Desii of Munster in the same memorable battle, 
as were the Mac Murroghs of Leinster from Murrogh, whose 
son Maelmordha, King of Leinster, assisted the Danes against 
the Irish monarch. 

The Mac Carthys of Desmond are named from Carrthach 
(the son of Saerbhreathach), who is mentioned in the Irish 
annab as having fought the battle of Maelkenny, on the river 
Suir, in the year iSiS ; the O'Conors of Connanght from 
Conor or Concovar, who died in the year 971 ; the 0*Mel- 
aghlins of Meath, the chiefs of the southern Hy-Niall race, 
from Maebeachlainn or Malach^ II, monarch of Ireland, who 
died in the year 1022; the Magillapatricks or Fitzpatricks of 
Ossory from Gillapatrick, chief of Ossory, who was killed in 
the year 995, &c. &c. 

From these and other eridences furnished by the Irish an- 
nals, it appears certain then that the most distinguished sur* 
names in Ireland were taken from the names of progenitors who 
flourished in the tenth or beginning of the eleventh century. 
But there are instances to be met with of surnames which had 
been established in the tenth century having been chanced to 
others which were called after progenitors who flourished at ' 
a later period, as O'Malroni of Movlure, to Mac Dermot, 
and O'Laughlin, head of the northern &y-NiaU, to Mac Laugh- 
lin. There are also instances of minor branches of great fa- 
milies having changed the original prefix O to Mac and Mao 
O, or Mac I, when the^ had acquirra new territories and be- 
come independent families, as O'Brien to Mac I^Brien, and 
Mac Brien in the instances of Mac I-Brien Arra, Mao Brien 
Coonagh, and Mac Brien Aharlagh, all off-shoots from the 
peat family of Thomond; and (TNeill to Mao I-Neill Boy, 
m the instance of the branch of the great Tyrone family uriio 
settled in the fourteenth century eastward of the river nann, 
in the counties of Down and Antrim. 

This is all that we know of the origin of Irish surnames. 
Sir James Ware agrees with Keating and Gratianus Ludos 
that surnames became hereditary in Ireland in the tenth or 
beginning of the eleventh century ; and adds, that they became 
hereditary in England and France about the same period. 

Irish family names or surnames then are formed from the 
genitive case of names of ancestors who flourished in the tenth 
century, and at later periods, by prefizinjr O, or BCa^ as . 
O'Neill, Mac Carthy, &c. O literally signifies grandson, in 
which sense it is stiu spoken in the prorince of Ubter ; and ia 
a more enlarged sense an^ male descendant, like the Latin ' 
nepo» : and Mac literally signifies son, and in a more extended 
sense any male descendant. The former word is translated 
nepoa by all the writers of Irish history in the Latin language, 
from Adamnan to Dr O'Conor, and the latter, filiut ; from 
which it is dear that it is synonymous with the Welsh prefix 
Map (abbreviated to Ap\ and with the Anglo-Norman FUz, 
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whtoh Home Tooke has proved to be a corruption of the Latin 
Jiliui. Giraldus Cambrensis latinizes the name of the King 
of Leinster, Dermot Mac Murchadh, i>ermt7iu«3fi/rc/mr(/tWc5, 
from which it may be clearly perceived that he regarded the 
prefix Mao as equivalent to the Greek patronymic termination 
ideB, The only difference therefore to be observed between 
O and Mac in surnames is, that the family who took the pre- 
fix of Mao called themselves after their father, and those who 
took the prefix O formed their surname from the name of 
their grandfather. !Ni, meaning daughter, was always pre- 
fixed to names of women, as O and Mac meant male descen- 
dants ; but this usage is now obsolete. 

It is not perhaps an unlikely conjecture that at the period 
when surnames were first ordered to be made hereditary, some 
families went back several generations to select an illustrious 
ancestor on whom to build themselves a name. A most ex- 
traordinary instance of this mode of forming names occurred 
in our own time in Connaufht, where John I^Iageoghegan, 
Esq. of Bunowen Castle, in £e west of the county of Gal way, 
wpiied to his Miyesty King George IV. for licence to reject 
the name which Ms ancestors had borne for eight hundred 
yeArs from their ancestor Eochagan, chief of Kinel Fiacha, in 
the now county of Westmeath, in the tenth century, and to take 
a new name from his more ancient and more illustrious an- 
cestor Niall of the Nine Hostages, monarch of Ireland in the 
fourth century. His migesty granted this licence, and the 
son of John Mageoghegan isnow called John Augustus O'Neill, 
that is, John Augustus, descend ant of Niallof the Nine Hos- 
tages. The other branches of the family of Mageoghegan, how- 
ever, still retain the surname which was established in the reign 
of Brian Boru as the distinguishing appellative of the race of 
Fiacha, the son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, and the ances- 
tor from whom the Mageoghegans had taken their tribe name. 

From the similarity and almost complete identity of the 
meanings affixed to the words O and Mac in surnames, it 
might be expected that they should be popularly considered 
as conferring each the same respectability on the bearer ; 
^et this is far from being the case, for it is popularly believed 
in every part of Ireland that the prefix O was a kind of title 
among the Irish, while Mac is a mark of no distinction what- 
ever, and that any common Irishman may bear the prefix 
Mao, while he must have some claims to gentility of birth be<> 
fore he can presume to prefix O to his name. This is univer* 
sally the feeling in the province of Connaught, where the 
gentry of Milesian descent are called O'Conor, O'Flaher- 
tie, O Malley, &c ; and the peasantry, their collateral rela- 
tives, Connor, Flaherty, Mailey. Ail this, however, is a po- 
pular error, for the prefix O is in no wise whatever more re- 
spectable than Mac, nor is either the one or the other an index 
to any respectability whatever, inasmuch as every single fa- 
mily of Firbolgio, Milesian, or Danish origin in Ireland, is en- 
titled to bear either O or Mac as the first part of their sur- 
name. It is popularly known that O'Neill was King of Ulster, 
and O'Conor King of Connaufht, and hence it is assumed 
that the prefix O is a title of great distinction; but it is 
never taken into consideration that O'Hallion was the name 
of the Irish Geocach or beggar who murdered O'Mul- 
loy of Feara-Keall in the year 1110, or that Mac Car- 
thy was King of Desmond or Mac Murrough was King 
of Leinster I It is therefore a positive fact that the prefixes 
O and Mac are of equal import, both meaning male descen- 
dant, and that neither is an indication of any respectability 
whatever, except where the pedirree is proved and the his- 
tory of the family known. To iUustrate this by an example : 
The O prefixed to my own name is an index of my descent 
itKxm Donovan, the son of Cathal, Chief of the Hy-Figeinte, 
who was killed by Brian Boru in the year 977 ; but the Mao 

Srefixed in the surname Mao Carthy is an indication of higher 
escent, namely, from Carrthach, the great-grandson of Cal- 
laghan Cashel, King of Munster, whose descendants held the 
bighest rank in Desmond till the civil wiirs of 1641. 

It would be now difiicult to show how this popular error 
^ginatcd, as the meanings of the two prefixes O and Mao 
Are so nearly alike. It may, however, have originated in a 
onstom which prevailed among the ancient Irish, namely, that, 
for some reason which we cannot now discover, the O was 
never prefixed in any surname derived from art, trade, or 
science, O'Gowan only excepted, the prefix Mac having been 
always used in such instances, for we never meet O'Saoir, 
O'Baird ; and surnames thus formed, of course never ranked 
M high among the Irish as those whioh >k ere formed from the 
names of chieftains. 


It may be here also remarked, that the O was never pre- 
fixed to names beginning with the word Giolla. I see no reason 
for this either, but I am positive that it is a fact, for through- 
out the Annals of the Four Masters only one O'Oiolla, namelv, 
O'GiolIa Phadruig, occurs, and that only in one instance, an^i 
have no doubt that this is a mere error of transcription. 

Another strange error prevails in tho north of Ireland re- 
specting O and Mac, viz. that every name in the north of Ire* 
land of which Mac forms the first part, is of Scotch origin, 
while those to which the O is prefixed is of Irish origin ; for 
example, that O'Neill and O'Kane are of Irish origin, bnt 
Mac i^oughlin and Mac Closkey of Scotoh origin. Bnt it 
happens in these instances that Mac Loughlin is the senior 
branch of the family of O'Neill, and Mac Closkey a most ^- 
tinguished ofi^shootirom that of O'Kane. This error bad ita 
origin in the fact that the Scotch families very rarely prefixed 
the O (there being only three instances of their having nsed 
it at all on record), while the Irish used O tenfold more than the 
Mac. This appears from an index to the genealogical books 
of Lccan, and of Duald Mac Firbis, in the MS. library of the 
Royal Irish Academy, in which mention is made of only tbre* 
Scotch surnames beginning with O, while there are upwards 
of two thousand distinct &ish surnames beginning with O, 
and only two hundred beginning with Mac. 

Another strange error is popular among the Irish, and 
those not of the lowest class, namely, that only five Irish fa* 
milies are entitled to have the O prefixed ; btit what names 
these five are is by no means agreed upon, some asserting 
that they are O'Neill, O'Donnell, O'Conor, O'Brien, and O'Fla- 
herty ; others that they are O'Neill, O'Donnell, O'Kano, 
O'Dowd, and O' Kelly ; a third party insisting that they are 
O'Brien, O'Sullivan, O'Connell, <£Mahonj, and O'Drbcoll ; 
while others make up the list in quTliTSinfferent manner from 
all these, and this according to the part of Ireland in which 
they are located ; and each party is positive that no family 
but the five of their own list has any title to the O. None 
of them would acknowledge that even the O'Melaghlias, 
the heads of the southerly Hy Niall race, have any claims to 
this prefix, nor other very distinguished families, who inva- 
riably bore it down to a comparatively late period. On the 
other hand, it is universally admitted that any Irish family 
from Mac Carthy and Mac Murrough, down to Mac Gncken 
and Mac Phaudeen, has full title to the prefix Mao ; and for 
no other reason than because it is believed to have been a 
mark of no distinction whatever amonc^ the tecient Irish. 
This error originated in the fact that five families of Irish 
bloi^d were excepted by the English laws from being held as 
mere Irishmen. But of this hereafter. 

There is another error prevalent among the Irish gentry of 
Milesian blood in Ireland (which is the less to be excusea, 


they have ample opportunities of correcting \t\ namely, that 
the chief or head of the family only was entitled to have the 
O prefixed to his name. This is the grossest error of all, for 
there is not a single passage in the authentic annals or ge» 
nealogical books which even sugs^ests that such a custom ever 
existed amongst the ancient Irish chieftain families, for it is 
an indubitable fact that every member of the family had tho 
O prefixed to his surname, as well as the chief himself, hut 
a distinction was made between the chief and the members of 
his family, in the following manner : — In all official documents 
the chief used the surname only, as O'Neill, O'Donnell, &c. 
In conversation also the surname only was used, but the defi« . 
nite article was frequently prefixed, as the O'Neill, the O'Brien*^ 
&o., while in annals and other historical documents in which it 
was found nooessary to distinguish a chief from his predeces- 
sors or successors, the chief of a family was designated by 
giving him the family name first, and the christian or baptism 
name after it in parenthesis. But the different members of 
the chiefs family had their christian names always prefixed as 
at tho present day. 

I have thus dwelt upon the errors respecting surnames in 
Ireland, from an anxious wish that they should be removed , 
and I trust that it will be believed henceforward that the Mac 
in Irish surnames is fully as respectable as the O. and th^t, 
instead of five, there are at least two thousand Irish families 
who have/u// title to have the O prefixed to their surnames. 
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Many men would have more wisdom if they had less wit. 

Women are like gold, which is tender in proportion to its 

purity. 

Excessive sensibility iij the foppery of modern rcfinemeat. 
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IRELAND'S WEALTH, 

Oh do not call our country poor, 
Though Commerce ihuns h«r eowt | 

For still the isle hath treasures more 
Then other lends can hoast. 

She hath glorious hills and mighty etrttmii 
With wealth of ware and mine, 

And fields that pour their riches Ibrth 
Like Plenty's chosen shrine. 

Iht haih hands that nertr ahrtak tnm t«0| 

And hturts that nereryield. 
Who reap the harvests of the world 

In eom or haitle Held. 

She hath blessings from her far dlip^retd 

O'er all the earth and seas, 
Whose love can never leave hfr<— ytt 

0\ir land hath more than these. 

Her*s is the light of genius telght. 

Among her children still ; 
It shines on all her darkest homes, 

Or wildest heath and hill. 

Tm there the Isle's immortal l3rre 

Sent forth its mightiest tone ; 
And starry names arose that tu 

On distant ages shone. 

And want among her huts hath b«iB t 

But never from them past 
The stranger's weleomc, or the bwrti 

That freely gave their last. 

She hath mountains of eternal grwm 
Aod vales for love and health, 

And the beautiful and true of bciH— 
Oh these are Ireland's wealth ! 

And sht If rich In hope, which blest 

Htr gifted ones and brave. 
Who loved her well, for she b«d neiiglll 

To give them but a gravt* 

Through all her clouds and blasted ymn, 

That star hath never set { 
WUl not our land arise and shlnt 

Among the naUons yet ? 


F. B. 


XXTBAORDIKART DETECTION OF MURDER, . 

Ko. n. 

SoABCXLT the roost yonthful reader needs now to be informed 
that for an indefinite period our country has unfortunately 
••1dk>]n been without bands of misguided men, more or less 
numerous, combined for illegal [Purposes, and who have from 
time to time wrought much ruin and misery to themselves and 
others, whether they went under the denomination of rappa- 
re—, defenders, peep-o*-day-boys, steelboys, whiteboys, uni- 
ted Irishmen, carders, houghers, thrashers or ribbonmen, the 
lutt of the species — may they prove the last indeed I The 
manifold causes that produced those lawless and destruotive 
ocHobinations the nature of this Journal wisely precludes us 
from meddling with ; their objects were perfectly appa- 
rent. We therefore pass both by with a sinf^le remark, 
aamely, that sinco the aisastrous and desolating insurrection 
and invasion of '98, there has been no person of weight or pro- 

Crty connected with any of the numerous confederacies that 
▼e continued unceasingly to distract the country, with the 
exception of that which involved the fate of the wild but 
amiable visionary Robert Emmett-— certainly not in Con- 
nmught ; nor would it appear that in any one of them since 
'WBM anyierions opposition to government contemplated. In 
/act^ the conspirators being, with but few exceptions, invaria^ 
bly of the very lowest class, their object, however guilty, was 
Hmitedtothe obtainmentof personal advantage, the gratifi- 
cation of private revenge, or petty opposition to tithes and 
the local authorities. 

Im 1806, the combinators were designated in Connauf:ht, 
thrasherB. Their vengeance seemed to be chiefly wreaked on 
the haggards of snch gentlemen or middlemen as excited the 
wrath or saspidons of the brotherhood ; and freouently, where 
at ettniDg bad been seen » Urg« »nd ireU.filled haggard, 


nought was visible^n the morning but empty space, the wasted 
grain and the then valuable hay being scattered over the ad« 
jarent fields and roads, often to a considerablo distance. 

Tirawlev, the northern barony of Mayo, was at this period 
infested with a gang of thrashers of peculiar daring and acti- 
vity, the most prominent of whom was Murtagh Lavaa, 
usually termed ** Murty the Shaker," a soubriquet which he 
derived from his remarkable dexterity in scattering the con- 
tents of the various haggards ; and for a considerable period 
this reckless gang was a terror to the entire barony. But 
there is, fortunately, neither union nor faith among the wicked. 
After having been the principal in numberless acts of de- 
struction and lawlessness, Murty became a private informer 
against guilty and innocent, in consequence of the large re- 
wards onered by government for the detection of the offenders, 
and had given in.the names of a large number of accomplices, 
as well as of those who he knew were likelv to be suspected, 
when his career was cut short by a violent death. 

Secretlv as his informations were given, it appears it was 
discovered that he had become an informer ; and in conse- 
quence, a band of the most desperate of his former acoom- 
Siices planned and accomplished bis murder in a singularly 
aring manner. His wife and himself were guests at a 
christening when he was called out : she followed him, and in 
her presence he was assailed by a number of blackened and 
partly armed men, one of whom felled him with a hatchet like 
an ox in the slaughter-house. He was never allowed to rise, 
for the others trampled on him when down, and struck him 
with various weapons. The wretched woman fled into a 
comer, aod remained there an unharmed spectatress of the 
whole murderous scene, and, what has rarely occurred in 
similar circumstances, without making any attempt to fling 
herself between her husband and the murderers. 

Immediately on information being forwarded to the go- 
vernment of the audacious murder of the informer, procla- 
mations offering large rewards for the discovery and convic- 
tion of the perpetrators were issued; great activity was 
exhibited by the magistrates and the ^'eomanry, put under 
permanent pay, as is well remembered in the localities where 
they were stationed, the inhabitants of which were soon left 
minus their geese and hens with miraculous rapidity, after 
the arrival of their defenders. The yeomen 1 Goa forgive us : 
dark as is our theme, so strangely does levity mingle with 
gloom and even with sorrow in our national temperament, 
that a host of humorous recollections come rushing on us, 
called up by the name, as we rccal our boyish enjoyment in 
witnessing some of their inspections. Their motley dress — 
their arms — the suggaun often binding a dislocated^ gun — and 
their discipline^oh, their discipline I Why, reader, believe us 
9r not as you please, we knew of a captain of yeomanry 
standing in front of his corps, during an inspection of all the 
yeomen in the district by a distingiii^^hcd general officer, with 
his drawn sword held with great (gallantry in his left hand, 
till his serjeant-major besought him in a whisper to change it 
to the other hand, until the general should have passed him. 
But we say avaunt to the evil temptation that has beset us 
at so awkward a time, to descant on yeomanry frolics, though 
we promise the readers of the Journal a laugh at them on 
some more fitting occasion. 

Five of the murderers were apprehended and executed to- 
gether in 1806; «nd, some years afterwards, one of them, 
named M*Ginty, whose troubled con.^^oienca would not permit 
him to remain in England, whither he had fled after the com- 
mission of the crime, and who wa^ apprehended the very night 
after his return to this country, died a fearful death. Indeed, 
in our experience of public executions we never witnessed a 
more terrible one. He was a man of a large, athletic frame, 
and when on the lapboard ramped about with frightful vio- 
lence, got his fingers several times between the ropo and his 
neck, and attempted to pull down the temporary beam, and 
drag out the executioner with him, the latter of which objects 
he nearly effected. He spurned at all exertions to induce 
him to forgive his prosecutors and captors, and was in the 
act of denouncing vengeance against them, dead or alive, whao 
he was flung off. 

We remember a curious point was saved in this man's 
favour after conviction, when an arrest of judgment was 
moved on the ground that the principal evidence against him 
(an accomplice) was himself, after having been tried, and sen- 
tenced to capital punishment, and, therefore, being dead in 
law, could not be received as a competent witness. The ob« 
• jeoUoQ was, howtvsri ovtrruled by the Judges In DtibUai ^ 
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the ground that the man had received a pardon, and could be, 
therefore, considered a living witness again. 

It was twenty-fonr years after the murder of Murty, 
namely, in the spring of 1830, that a woman was makmg her 
way across a stream running through a gentleman's grounds 
in the county of Sligo, when she was prevented by a caretaker, 
who obliged her to turn back. 

" Skirria snivurth" exclaimed the woman with bitter ear- 
nestness, *' but don't think, durneen iollagh (dirty Cuffe) but 
I know you well ; an,' thank God, any way ye can't murther 
ii«, as ye did Murty Lavan long ago." 

Her words were heard by a polioemaa who chanced to be 
angling along the stream, and who promptly brought her into 
the presence of a magistrate, where, after the policeman had 
stated what he heard, she attempted at first to draw in her 
horns and retract her words. 

" Well, my good woman," said the magistrate, ** what ex- 
pressions were those you used just now?" 

" Ou, only some ramask (nonsense), yer honour." 

" Did you not accuse a man of murder ?" 

" In onough, I dunno what I sed when the spalpeen gev us 
the round, and the vexation was upon us." 

" You must speak to the point, woman." 

" Wethen sure yer honour wouldn't be after mindin' what an 
oul* hag sed when she was in the passion." 

" Policeman, repeat the exj^ressions exactly." 

The policeman repeated his former statement. 

" l{ow swear the hag, and I warn her if she doesn't tell 
the whole truth, I will myself see her transported." 

The woman, now thoroughly frightened, admitted that she 
knew the person who prevented her from crossine the stream 
to be Cufre or Durneen, who was charged with naving been 
the principal in the murder of Murty the Shaker. Cuffe was 
accordingly apprehended, and having been fully identified by 
Murty's wife, who was still in existence, having continued a 
pensioner of the Mayo rrand jury since her husband's murder, 
was committed to the Mayo jail, to the astonishment and re- 
gret of his employer. 

The extraordinary part of Cnffe's case seems to us not by 
any means that he should have been detected after the lapse 
of twenty-four years, but it does seem a singular fact indeed, 
that, notwithstanding a description of him in the Hue and Cry 
as the person who had struck the mortal blow with the 
hatchet, ^ and the lar^e rewards offered for his apprehension, 
he should have remained undiscovered for such a protracted 
period, so immediately adjacent to die scene of his crime. 
Most of our readers are aware that Sligo adjoins Mayo — nay, 
the barony of Tirawlev, in which the murder was perpetrated, 
is only separated by the river Moy fh>m the county of Sliro, 
so that one portion of the town of Ballina is in Mayo, and Uie 
other in Sligo ; and yet, in all probability, were it not that 
Providence directed the steps of the woman to that stream 
for the first and last time in ner life, he might have remained 
there undiscovered to the end of his naturtd life, which could 
not then be far distant, his head being completely silvered at 
the time of his apprehension. 

While in prison, both before and after conviction, Cnffe's 
conduct, as it had been all along prior to his detection, was 
peaceful, obliging, and amenable, comporting much better 
with a pleasant and rather benevolent countenance, in which 
there cud not seem to be a single line indicative of an evil 
disposition, than with the terrible crime he had been the 
principal in committing. 

On the morning after M'Gennis had committed the ex- 
traordinary suicide detailed in a former number, in the same 
cell with him, Cnffe's gaze continued to be fastened, as if by 
fascination, on the body while it remained in the cell, and his 
countenance wore an expression resembling a smile of gratified 
, wonder, as he frequently exclaimed in an under tone, ** didn't 
he do it clever ?" He strongly denied, however, as was before 
stated, having witnessed t£e suicide, or known anything of 
its being intended. 

His own death was calm and easy : in fact he seemed to have 
died without a struggle; and so little did his punishment 
after such a lapse of years seem to be considered as a neces- 
sary atonement to justice, that wc heard, duringhis execution, 
Murty's own brother, who was among the spectators, use the 
expression, that it was a pity so many lives should be lost for 
JKcA a rascal. 

We should have remarked that on the morning of his exe- 
cution he requested of the benevolent and intelligent inspector 
to allow him a tea breakfast. Indeed, it is a cunous consider- 


ation that animal gratification seems to be the predominant 
object with a large proportion of persons on the eve of exe- 
cution, when hope becomes as nearly exUnct as it can become 
while life remains. In general, in such cases among the lower 
class, there is a petition for a meat dinner, or a tea br^dcfast, 
or both — a petition which, we need scarcely say, is in Ireland 
generally granted. 

We recollect an instance where two persons under sentence 
were breakfasting together, just previous to their execatioii« 
having, among other materials, three eggs between them, 
when one of them, having swallowed his nrst egg rapidly^ 
seized upon the other with the utmost greediness, while lua 
compamon eyed him with a sickly smile that seemed to say 
** you have outdone me to the last." 

On another occasion we remember to have seen two convicts 
on a cart with the ropes about their necks, who were to be 
executed about fourteen miles from the prison, one of them 
bearii^ with him in his fettered hands the remains of a loaf 
he haa been unable to finish at his breakfast, but still becged 
permission to take with him, as he purposed to eat it, ana did 
so, on his way to the gallows. A. 


Evil Influence of Fashion Never yet was a woman 

rtfa//y improved in attraction by mingling with the motley throng 
of the fashionable world. She may learn to dress better, 
to step more gracefully ; her head may assume a more elegant 
turn, her conversation become more polished,' her air more 
distinguished ; but in point of attraction she acquires nothing. 
Her simplicity of mind departs ; her generous .confiding im- 
pulses or character are lost ; she is no longer inclined to inter- 
{)ret favourably of men and things ; she listens' without b«- 
ieving, sees without admiring ; has suffer^ persecution 
without learning mercy ; and been taught to mistrust the can- 
dour of others by the forfeiture of her own. The freshnesa 
of her disposition has yanished with the freshness of her oooi- 
plexion ; hard lines are perceptible in her very sotd, anderowt- 
feet contract her very fancy. No longer pure and fair as tha 
statue of alabaster, her beauty, like that of 'some painted 
waxen effigy, is tawdry and meretricious. It is not alone tka 
rouge upon the cheek and the false tresses adorning the fore- 
head which repel the ardour of admiration ; it is the artifi- 
ciality of mind with which such efforts are connected that 
breaks the spell of beauty Mtb Gore. 

Impossibilitt of Foeoetting In these opium ecstaoies, 

thendnutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes of later 
years, were often revived. I could not be said to recoUeet 
them ; for if I had been told of them when waking, I should 
not have been able to acknowledge them as parts of my past 
experience.* But, placed as they were before me, in £eams 
like intuitions, and clothed in all their evanescent circum- 
stances and accompanying feelings, I recognised them instan- 
taneously. I was once told bv a near relative of mine, that 
having in her childhood fallen mto a river, and being on the 
very verge of death but for the critical assistance wfaidi 
reached her, she saw in a moment her whole- life, in its minn- 
test incidents, arrayed before her simultaneously, as in a mii^ 
ror, and she had a faculty developed as suddenly, for comnr^ 
bending the whole and every Pftrt. This, from some opma 
experiences of mine, I can believe. I have indeed seen the 
same thing asserted twice in modem books, and accompanied 
by a remark which I am convinced is true, vis, that the dread 
book of account which the Scriptures speak of, is in fact 
the mind of each individual. Of this at least I feel assured, 
that there is no such thing as fiyrgetting possible to the mind ; 
a thousand accidents may and will interpose a veil between 
our present consciousness and the secret inscriptions on the 
mina ; accidents of the same sort will also rend away this veil ; 
but alike, whether veiled or unveiled, the inscription remains 
for ever ; just as the stars seem to witiidraw before the coin* 
mon light of day, whereas, in fact, we all know that it is the 
light which is drawn over them as a veil, and that they are 
waiting to be revealed when the obscnring daylight sfaaUkav* 
withdrawn — Confesgiong of an Opium Eater. 

There are few roses without thorns, and where is the hesrt 
that hides not some sorrow in its secret depths ? 
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JIMMY DELANY, OR THE ASCEKDAST IDEA. 


" A NSRKT mOTning to Father ConneUan 1 Well, I itn 
Dortb, soatlueast, and weit. of our sweet countT of Wexford, 
to produce luch another comfortable domicile aa this of 
TOUT revnvnra ; tnd the proof that it u so in ef«ry respect, 
U, that ia»tttr, nuui, doe, cat. cow, and horse, hkre tha tame 
■leak aidaa and ileeli looks. I wish I conld sa; al mncii for 
aomaofttie poor panons." "Alack! alack I" gighed Father 
ConaeUaiL la a lachrjmoie tone, " you ip«ak of what we wert 
rather than what wa arc . Poor things ! neither biped nor 
quadruped kere earriei the same port as formerly. Now, how 
can yon speak of sleek sides and e leek cheeks tome? — to me? 
Take another glance at me : fancy me with a pmk jacket and 
black cap, andam I not just the cut, weight, and girth for a 
Jockey ? ' Ah t what a falling off is Acre,' " pomtiDg- to a 
pauDch thaj he asserted, with aerio-comie phis, was liunent- 
^ty diminished. 

'* Ob, mast lamentably I" cried I, entering into his homonr. 
" Bless me ! what is the matter ? Oh, then poor, poor dis- 
ciple of holy mother ohurdi 1 black was the fast indeed that 
bath reduced thee to this pckls 1" 

"Black 3t has been more than once, sure euo«Rh,"retanted 
tb« prieat, laughiug ; " and as I am a cbristLaUMl* nan, tbi* 


strict Lent has bean for tha sins and follies of othat, and not 
for my own. But you shall know all." Then raising his 
Toice, he called, "Jimmyl Jimmy Delany 1" 

Thrice he shouted, and was still unaDswered. " Ay," con- 
tinned his reverence, shaking his head and turning up his 
eyes, " this is the cut ! Job's boils and blisters were nothii^ 
to this 1 I may call and call, and have nothing but the echo 
of my own Toice for my pains. Once more ril try, and if b« 

does nt come then" aod.placing his mouth close to the 

wall, ha sang out, " Jimmy Deltny I" so tremendously loud, 
that the delinquent must have heard it at half a mile's dis- 
tance. At this fourth summons, shuffling, lagging step* 
faltered np the hall, the parlour door opened, and the anatomy 
ofanuu presented itself— 

So laiDt, u q^rillHi, 
Sodull, u ilesd In ]a<^ to «• bcfDiH. 
While gaiing on him, I thansbt that if soch a man were to 
"draw my curtains bi the dead of night," he need not cry 
out " firs 1 ' to appal me. 

" Well, Mistber Delany," began Father Connallan, " since 
you hare coEidescended to appear — ^why don't yon make 
your obnsance, sirrah ?~draw back vour ahoiel foot, boh 
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forward your great mop-head, and bow to the lady — soh, that 
will do) — be plaised to explain how and why I, your spiritual 
pastor and lawful master, am reduced to half my natural di- 
mensions, * dipt of my fair proportions.' As some one 
savs". 

out ere the priest could proceed with his quotation, I broke 
in wil^ an exclamation of amazement. 

" TTuLt spectre — ^plump, grinning, mutton-headed Jimmy 
Delany I who used to wish for a gold chain but long enough 
to encircle the disc of his face twice, and it would be as long 
as the chain of my lord mayor of Dublin ? Impossible ! No, 
no 1 Reverend father, you may make me believe much ; tou 
are a man of mystery and mirth, potent and pleasant ; but 
you will hardly bring me to believe that that shadow repre- 
sents my plump and good-humoured old acquaintance Jimmy 
Delany. ' " I nave my doubts too," said his reverence. 

All this time the ghost-like subject of our observations 
stood mute and motionless, gazing at me with lack-lustre 
eyes, in which there was no beam of recognition. Indeed, he 
seemed dubious of hia own identity ; for when I refused to 
acknowledge him, he passed his band deliberately and cau- 
tiously over his face and person, much in the way a bUnd man 
woula d6 ; and it was a considerable time before he ventured 
to assert ** that he wa$ Jimmy Delany still — if not in flesh 
and blood, at.laiit in skin and bone." 

" Alas 1 and has it oome to this with thee, Jimmy ? I re* 
cognise thy voice, thoueh somewhat tremulous and less sten- 
torian than of old, and I would fain inquire for what unheard 
of crime has this severe penance been imposed upon thee ? — 
the direst that the dire onurch oan inflict, it must have been 1 
Hast thou made a pilgrimage with unboiled peas in your 
shoes, my poor, poor Jimmy ?' 

" Speuc, sirrah 1" cried the priest, 

** Must I tell the thruth, sur ?" asked the speotre, redden- 
ing, and soratohbig his head in a dilemma. 

At this Jnnoture I perceived that the person appealed to 
could hardly command gravity to answer the important 
query addressed to him, and, but that a fit of coughing came 
to his aid, alas for the decorum of Father Connellan ! 

** You are a good bov, Jimmy," said his reverence with be- 
coming sedateness, wnen the teasing cough had subsided ; 
<* a very good boy to ftpply to me ere you answered a ques- 
tion under drcumstanoes which induce you to eonceal the 
truth if you could. But, my poor, poor fellow, as I have said 
and thundered forth a hundrea times from the pulpit, Tbuth 
ahould be spoken at all times, however painful to us ; and it 
is especially necessary on this occasion, as I perceive a some- 
thing like a fling at the discipline of our church ; because, 
forsooth, you have dwindled from a mould four to a farthing 
candle I Tell the truth and shame the devil" 

Thus admonished, with a desperate effort poor Jlnuny pro- 
ceeded to inform me that the cause of all his woe and waste 

of flesh was **BeU^ Kelly, an' the nrchint" Here he 

stuck fast, and I waited in vain for the finishing of the sen- 
tence. I next looked to the merry priest for an explanation, 
but I found that it was equally fruitless to expect one firom 
him then. He had fallen hack in his chair, in a fit of (to me 
inexplicable) laughter ; and the confused Delany, still more 
confounded, took the opportunity to escape from the room, 
saying, as he retreated, " I'll lave it all to his rivirince ! — ^let 
him tell what he will — I won't deny it." "A fair stage for a 
fertile imagination, Father ConneUan ?" said I. 

"Egad, there is no occasion for a fertile imagination in 
thi9 case," he replied. " Too true it is that the drama of 
every-day life surpasses that exhibited on the stage. Now, here 
It my poor Jimmj—^iddie»9tring, I may call him, because I 
play upon him daily, and he is almost reduced to one. If an 
actor ever to clever were to show off hia blunders and ab- 
iurditiea on the stage, he'd be pelted to a mummy, or hooted 
into a coal-hole for the rest of his days, for attempting (mind) 
to impose on a discerning public with an outrageous carica- 
ture of nature. 

Baitherthin t let them come to Father Connellan's cabin 
for a week, and 1*11 promise them more amusement for no^ 
thing than they could get at the theatre in a year, and pay 
dearly for it. But the faroe is drawing to a conclusion now. ' 

'* Parct, call yon it ? My good sir, to look at poor Jimmy, 
I should suppose he has been enacting a very deep tragedy 
indeed, and that the bowl or dagger must enait." 

" Or a marl-hole, or his garters," said his reverence laugh- 
ng 1 " But is it possible," continued he, *' that you have not 
dived into the mystery \\-\. 7 U it po^isible that I, a poor se* 


eluded priest, dead to the world these twenty years, minding 
nothing but my breviary, the souls of my flock, the Pope's 
bulls, and — and an occasional beaf-steak and glass of punch, 
w|is up to the secret in a trice, while you, a gay member of 
society, are still in the dark ? What direful, by me unmen- 
tionable disease, doth these four ugly, sinful capitals spell, 
L, O, V, E r 

** Love ! — Ha ! ha ! ha ! So Jimmy, poor Jimmy, is a 
lover I * Oh, Cupid, thouurchint^* as thy woe-begone disciple 
calls thee« thou wert not blind, but blind'folded ; thou stolest 
a peep, and the barbed dart that rankles in the heart of poor 
Jimmy was directed with laughter-loving malice !" , 

" Fray tell me, reverend FaSier, was the heroine — for heroine 
she must have been, to have achieved such a victory over 
dullness — a living woman ? or did she smite him through the 
pages of a book? for I recollect his reading mania at one 
time." 

" Arm yourself with the seven-fold fence of patience for 
half an hour, and I shall tell you all I know of the matter. 
But I must begin with the beginning, according to the method 
of all storv'tellers. Now, a pinch of Londy, a preliminary 
hem I and here goes : — 

" About five years come Michaelmas, I buried my old house- 
keeper Nell Gray — I was going, to say with military honours, 
for she was quite a trooper of a woman-,-but with tne honours 
due to a faithful deserving servant which she was, and a 
treasure in a family, especially for dressing beef-steaks. But 
as I saw even in her a good deal of the tricks of the sex (ex- 
cuse me), I was determined to have no more womenkind 
' about me. I therefore set about searching for a good, quiet 
lad, who would be tractable enough to learn to do all the 
ordhiary work of the house; ana my wishes being made 
known to my flock, boys of all ages and sizes soon clustered 
about me like sparrows round a wheat stack. Out of twenty- 
five 'cute-looking chaps, I chose our fHend Jimmy DelaDv, 
to the rapturous delight of his mother, a widow, who, as she 
brought her precious son to me, with a shining Sunday face, 
and a clean shirt — or at least a collar — ^assared me that though 
* her Jimmy was the laist taste slow at takin' up the lamin', 
vit wanst he got a hoult ov it, it was he that would take the 
hoult in airnest !' 

* Very well,* said I, *he is slow, but sure ; the very sort I 
want. Your quick people forget as soon as they learn.' 

Well, Jimmy entered on his service, and, egad, ere the 
first day closed, I found that his mother had told truth to the 
letter I He was * slow,' sure enough, and it was equally true 
that the hoult he took was a ' hoult in airnest ;* but the per- 
tinacious * hoult' was a hold of any eatable that fell in his 
way, for he was a furious eater — God bless us ! By and 
bye, I found out more of Jimmy's perfections, and I lauded 
my sagacity in having discovered and appropriated such a 
treasure. *■ Happy old parish priest V ejaculated I in an co- 
st acv, ' thou hast but one servitor in this teeming world, and 
the nead of that chosen attendant admits but of one isolated 
idea for a time, which * idea,' be it never so extravagant, rules 
his brains, words, and actions, as certainly and despotically 
aa the moon rules the tides 1' 

Into that head, by dint of hammering at it day and night, 
his mother had instilled the *idea' that he was to renounce 
his old habits, playmates, and plays, as surely as he was to 
fling away his old clothes, and henceforth to think of nothing 
but of being a faithful diligent man-of-all-worka to his rever- 
ence the priest. In fine, in words suited to his capacity, he 
was told that he was to forget the idle gorsoon, and to put on 
the sarvint boy. For a week this song was iuag \o him in a 
variety of tones, without producing any other effect on Jimmv 
than causing a grin. At last, ' Ov au worics, mother?' quotii 
he. * Bedt^ I thinks I'll have somethin' to do. Howsom- 
dever, since I mutt be a sarvint, why it's best to begin.* And 
thenceforward he laid his whole soul to the task ; and so aamfst 
and anxious was he, that in little more than three months be 
oould do a few things decently without having me pa^MtnaUy 
pinned to his tail, and in a year ho went through the roetiBe 
of household affairs without a blunder, not one thooght or 
wish interfering with his business. Like the chuming-borM 
of my neighbour Giles, he plodded over the dull groand al- 
lotted for him without grumbling, and without being oooecious 
that any other mode of life might produce equal luLppiness. 
Happy being I contented, stolid Jifbmy Delany ! 

Tnings were going on thus smoothly with master and nan, 
while the mother was inwardly and outwardly fretting. She 
expected by this time that her boy was Udung % sbQit c«l 
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towards bciug a learned man, if not a janius all out ; and great 
was her dismay when she heard the truth ! So she comes to 
me with her humble petition * that I would be plaised to en- 
lighten her gorsoon's brains.' * I fear that is what no mortal 
can do/ said I, *but I will do mj best for him.' Indeed* I 
was attached to the creature, and I thought it my duty to en- 
deavour to stretch his capacity if I could ; and, accordingly, 
I bought a Primer, and set him to learn his letters. Oh 1 it 
was the unfortunate moment that I did so 1 From that hour 
the man has never been himself ; the four walls of my quiet 
house have been eternally frightened with strange sounds; 
and I have never had a comfortable meal since. A new 'idea' 
displaced the old one : — ' he was no longer a $arvint, but a 
schollard;* business was nearly suspended; and when strong 
custom, or my stronger reproofs, so far prevailed that he 
oonid not help going over the most urgent of the household 
employments, it was not with even-handed justice ; for, let 
the Uh hand be occupied as it might, the right was sure to 
clutch the book ; so that every day and every hour he might 
be taken for a clumsy leaden personification of Knowledge 
extending the volume to the uninitiated, till the strange sounds 
issuing from the blubber lips destroyed the illusion. 

These stranee sounds were first heard when he had sur- 
mounted the .^ps of the alphabet, and attacked the A, B, 
abs i and from morning till night I could obtain no reply to 
any question I asked him, without having a string of abs and 
obn tacked to it, till my brains and patience could scarce 
bear the repetition. Soon after, still sailing away on the 
stream of learning, that notable piece of literature the * Read- 
a«made-aisy' got mto his hands, of which he made such ex- 
cellent use, that in a few days he could append a sort of poeti- 
cal illustration to his replies, according as my queries were 
shaped, and sometimes he let fly a squib at me through their 
meaium. I'll give you a sample of our colloquies : — 

' Ah, then, Jimmy, did you shoot any birds' this morning?' 

* One big fella, sur, choke-full ov the currans,' quoth Jimmy, 
bringing in as chorus, * A was an archer that shot at a frog.' 

* Well, what shall we have for diuner to-dav, Jimmy ?' 

' Mail to be sure, sur — B was a butcher that kept a big dog.' 

' Right, Jimmy, well thought of I Down with you as fast 

as you can to Doyle the butcher'8, and see what meat he has 

got. I think our friend the constable will dine with me to-day.' 

* I will, sur,' said Jimmy. * C was a captain all covered 
with lace.' 

* And,' continued I, ' as my dinner wont be ver^ splendid, 
and I'm sure to have it very vilely cooked, I'll brmg forth a 
bottle or two of my svpemaeuhtm — the rale mountain dew.' 

* Ay, ay, sur,' responds Jimmy. * D was a drunkard that 
had a red face.' 

There was a good hit of stupidity 1 By the staff of St Pa- 
trick, the patron of drunkards, it was the keenest cut I ever 
received \p. my life, and the ixmocenoe with which it was spo- 
ken grave it double effect. I fairly blushed, and dropped 
my face over my breast like a great bursting peony whose 
0talk is too weak to support it. Ah 1 my friend, nappy would 
I have been to endure those little embarrassments — however 
unbecoming for me to blush — did I foresee the losses, crosses, 
confasions and contusions which followed in the train of this 
comet, and which I might have expected, for I partly concur 
in the old opinion that the fiery prodigies of the heavens prog- 
nosticate dire disasters to man ; and the eccentric course of 
this * hairv star' in this little world of mine called Ballygrish 
was equally portentous. But hitherto he had kept within 
bounder So long as he believed himself the scholtard and I 
ths schoolmaster, he conducted himself according to the be- 
lief ; and the most fault-finding teacher could not complain of 
Jimmy's want of diligence. Indeed, he rehearsed his lesson 
much oftener than necessary, in season and out of season, in 
bed and out of bed, and that in such a thunderinpf tone, that 
1 told him his constant petition to ' hear him his task' was 
unnecossary, as I always * heard' him sufiidently well, though 
Atone viralls were betwixt us. But once ho became indepen- 
dent of an instructor, once he was quit of my assistance, I do 
asBure you severe chastisement was frequently necessary to 
rcsirskln his lunacies, and I much wonder how his skull bore 
the thomps and cracks which from day to day I was obliged 
to indict, in lieu of shaving and blistering, to moderate the 
braic fevor of the imagination — of * the ascendant idea.' 

I pl.t up with various annoyances and inconveniences with 
admirable patience and temper, and which I shall not now 
f'top to piarticulaiise; but one affair I cannot pass over, as 
it made » liaul on my purse, and I'll relate it. 


Just about the time that he set up to study for himself, I 
was much in want of a pair of new inexpressibles. My vel« 
veteens were much the worse for wear, and I was determined 
to have a bran-new pair for the ensuing Sunday. So I seat, 
verr thoughtlessly indeed, the said student Jimmy Bcdaay 
witn an order to Bryan the tailor to get the requisite 8ti:^al 
a certain shop. Unfortunately I did not specify any partieu^* 
lar colour or material, thinking naturally that all the world 
knew the colours and materials fitting for clergymen ; but the 
shopkeeper and tailor — neither very much wiser thaa my 
messenger, I fancy — were quite astrav, and in thar dUenma 
they applied to my man-of-all- works for information. Alae I 
they knew little of poor Jimmy. They knew not that he waa 
then under the dominion of * one idea' — that he was a lear&ed 
sehollard, and not a sarvint. , 

Now be it known to you that his then study was the Dnlw 
versal SpeUing Book (I believe he had it in his pocket at the 
time), in which is the stery of the town in danger of being 
besieged. The mason, the currier, and the carpenter, give 
their opinion as to the best method of fortifying it, and each, 
of course, with an eye to self-interest. Tne mason reoon»* 
mends stone, the carpenter oak, and the currier leather. 

Well, at the instant of the shopkeeper's and tailor's de« 
liberations on my wearables, Jimmy stood at the shop-door, 
staring up and down the street, as far as it was in his ken ; 
and when the tailor appealed to him to know ' what tort of 
inexpressibles did his masther ordher,' honest Jimmy, thinking 
but of the *town in danger of being besieged,' answered in 
the words of the currier, ' take my word for it, there is no* 
thing like leather,* 

* Leather I' echoed the shopkeeper. 

* Leather !' screamed the tailor. 

' Ay,' repeated Jimmy decidedly, ' there is nothing like 
leather !' 

Well I patience tj a virtue. Were it not that the gentle 
spirit had made my half-starved frame her tabernacle, I 
should have been a tenant for Bedlam on the succeeding Sa« 
turday night, when the rascal Bryan brought himself and Us 
green bag, with a sort of grin, into my parlour, and untying 
it, shook out before my amazed eyes a dashing pair of 
you shall hear what, presently. 

* They're a very i^eat piece of work, Bryan,' said I, ex« 
amining them without much interest, thinking they oonld not 
possibly be for me ; * they seem to be well seamed and stitched 
for aught I know, and I only hope for pour sake that they nill 
fit him for whom you have made them.' 

* I hope so too, sur,' quoth the tailor, smirking complacently. 
* Be plaised to thry them on sur, an' I'll engage th^ll fit to 
the peelin' ov an ingin.' 

' Pooh, pooh,' returned I, good humouredly, still in the dark, 
' what use in my trying them on ? Indeed, if they had come in 
my way thirty years ago, and the red rogue in full diase, I 
would'nt say but I'd pop them on, priest or no priest; but 
now there's no use in talking about them. Hand me out the 
velvets, and let me try tlum on.' 

* The velvets, yer nvirince ?* 

* Ay, the velvets. Sir Tailor ; and I hope those yon bring 
me now are roomier than the last pair.' 

* Oh, faix, sur,' cried the fellow, still shaking the tiiiMtfji* 
Honed ^unmeniionables at me, * those are roomy enough in all 
conscience, for I thought as how you would'nt like them quite 
to the skin.' And there he stood, holding forth his wear- 
ables, and expatiating in their priuse ; and there / stood ex- 
pecting my velvets — but in vain I I caught up the bag, and 
turning it inside out, I foimd I had nothing mor^ to expect-* 
those forbidden ones were for me ! 

* What colour are these in day-light?' asked I, In that still 
calm that precedes the tempest. 

* An iligant yellow, sur 1' responded the stitcher with ala«rity, 
his countenance brightening with hope. 

' And thou vile fraction of a manl' thundered I in full 
storm, and darting a mtherin^ scowl that almost put the 
little animal into the earth, ' hast thou no more reverence for 
thy church than that, to suit thy petty interests, thou wouldst 
see thy venerable parish priest, of seventy-six, figure in a 
pair of yellow buckskin breeches, like a huntsman or postilion ? 
Away with them, sirrah, or by the soul of your grandmother 
in purgatory — where she shall stay those hundred years for 
your assurance — these same breeches shall case your own di« 
minutive limbs to-morrow, and you placed upon the altar as 
an exhibition, with Tally-ho/ in capitals upon your back. 
What a beautiAil spectacle for the comrreration !' 
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Soon I had the dismayed stitcher upon his knees, deprecat- 
ing my wrath, and recounting the particulars I haTe already 
related in explanation ; ending with * my backward blessing 
on Jimmy Delany !' intending of course that all my ire should 
lidl upon the real delinquent. And so it would, but that there 
is something in the very name ' Jimmy Delany' that invaria- 
bly mollifies me. I knew he did nothing out of malice or mis- 
cuef, but from the greatest simplicity ; and when I demanded 
to see the book he was then busy with, and his thumb-marks 
pointing to the * town in danger of being besieeed,' I was at 
Home in the matter at once. But I had to pay for the leather, 
and the tailor for making the breeches, whicn 1 lost afterwards 
at a game of backgammon with Squire Hooligan. 

About a month afterwards, a nephew of mine, a midship- 
man, came on a visit to me, bringiug with him some volumes of 
Cook's Voyages. These books seemed to have a fascinating 
oharm for him, but it was nothing to the charm they had for 
Misther Delany. It was downright idolatry — ^he knelt to 
them, I believe — I know he slept with them, ate with them, and 
drank with them, and finally became so incorporated with the 

work ^be was its hero ! Yes ! all the old ' ruling passions' 

were clean forgotten, and Captain Cook was lord or the as- 
cendant. Oh 1 how the young seaman I^'ighed, and roared, 
and flung himself on the ground again and again, in ecstacies 
of mirth, when he discovered what a jewel of a shipmate 
Providence had provided for him in an old priest's house in 
the oountry, where he had expected little but long faces and 
long fasts 1-1-how he kicked up his heels in all the obstrepe- 
rousness of a sailor's joy ! Still the ludicrous perfections of 
my poor Jimmy unfolded themselves — still his matchless sim- 
plicity, his inconceivable infatuation under the dominion of 
the new * idea,' became apparent I And no wonder ; for surely 
his wholesale assumption of the renowned navigator, his 
pompous action, and conversations in character , and the total 
and absolute oblivion of all former ties and duties, altogether 
were enough to raise laughter under the ribs of Death, and 
was almost too much for the living. If I asked him, after 
several hours* daily absences, where he had been, his prompt 
reply would be, *a« New Zealand* or * Otaheite.* And it I 
begged to know what he had been doing in these favoured 
places, I was instantly told, 'getting in a supplv of fresh 
water and provisions for the ship's company,' and tnis with an 
earnestness of look and manner absolutely irresistible. * So, 
so,' I would then say, convinced of the infatuation, and letting 
things take their course, ' I perceive I have got the illustrious 
Obtain Cook in my house. I thought the great man had 
disappeared from earth long ago : but in this age of miracles, 
ttther through the power ot steam, or a galvanic battery, here 
he is again, and I must make his stay as agreeable as pos- 
sible. Pray be seated, captain; and if not too much trouble, 
I would be delighted to hear some of your adventures.' 

Down would Jimmy seat himself, and out would come a 
fluent description of the different places he had ' touched at,' 
the customs and manners of the different islands, the ferocious 
looks of some savages, and the gentle countenances of others ; 
the birds, beasts, fruits, flowers, &c. &c. ; and I do declare 
to yon I desired no higher entertainment. For whole hours 
would I sit listening to him ; and the captain, gratified by my 
attention, and utterly unconscious of anything ludicrous, con- 
tinned from day to day to pour forth his wonderful discoveries 
for my amusement. 

Meanwhile I missed a fine bathing-tub, a fine spacious fel- 
low, in which I could float as comfortably as in a little lake. 
I made >ariou8 inquiries about it, but could hear nothing of it. 
I even spoke^of it m the chapel, but all to no purpose. How- 
ever, one day as I was returning from seeing a sick person, 
I came upon an unfrequented path that led by the side of a 
large ana deep marl-hole, about half a mile from my house ; 
and as I got on a height over it, what should I see but my 
bathing-tub floating mi^estically on the water, a pole stuck up 
in the middle, with a red handkerchief by way of a flag, and a 
person seated at one end with another pole for steering ! With 
naif an eye I saw who it was, and I took measures accordingly. 
I alighted from my horse, and, getting behind a clump of ash- 
trees, quite unnoticed by the navigator, who was enjoying the 
fineness of the day, I gathered up all the large stones I could 
find into a heap beside me, and, taking deliberate aim, I let 
fly two or three huge ones at the stem, in which the captain 
was seated. At the first assault he started, and looked about 
in every direction, quite thunderstricken and alarmed ; at the 
■second volley, as none of them had hit himself as yet, he 
shouted in character, ' The natives I the natives are upon ns!' 


and began to paddle with might and main for shore ; but as 
the stones flew thicker and faster, bopping off his head and 
shoulders, whacking, banging, cracking at all sides of him, 
he lost all self-oommand, dropped his oar, and finally, in 
floundering about, and starting rrom one end to the other, in 
his confusion to avoid the stones, the boat turned keel up- 
wards, and the captain disappeared to the bottom, yelling all 
sorts of ' murdher !' And I can assure you, my gentleman 
for|;ot all ideas but ihaX plain Jimmjf Delany was on the point 
of being smothered, and no sailor with a shark in his wake 
ever showed more dexterity. Nobly did he buffet and plunge, 
and kick and puff for his life, till he got to dry land, where I 
was ready to receive him. 

* ^re you safe, captain ?' inquired I in a tone of much com- 
miseration. 

' Och, masther jewel 1* quoth Jimmy ruefully, his teeth 
chattering between fright and cold, * I never was so near 
death in my life ! I was well-nigh smothered between the eels 
and the mud at the bottom of that curst marl-hole !* 

' Ah ! my Jimmy,' observed I pathetically, * we should never 
meddle with unknown elements. See how uncertain is the life 
of a sailor ! — one moment floating majestically on the bosom 
of the ocean, and the next at the bottom with the fishes.' 

* Thrue for ye, masthur darlint I' replied my man, once 
more my man ; and home I drove my man before me, covered 
with mud, as if he was preparing a cast of his beautiful per- 
son; and so efficacious were the stoning, the ducking, my 
lecture, and the shouts of laughter his appearance raised 
amongst the workmen and neighbours, that I had soon the plea- 
sure to see him return to his original Mdea' that he was ' sar- 
vint man to the priest,' and become undividedly attentive. 

But I believe this life is to be one of change and crosses. 
No sooner had I sat myself down with the hope of peace and 
ease for the rest of my days, than there comes anotlier, and 
the greatest of all annoyances, the more so that it was totally 
unexpected. No 1 I never dreamt that Jimmy Delany would 
become a lover ! and when I did become aware of the state of 
affairs, I was as much a stricken deer as himself— paralyzed, 
bewildered what to do or say under the circumstances. 

I will not trouble you with a detail of the first symptoms I 
observed, nor a description of the many outrageous blunders 
he committed under the influence of this worst of all * ideas' 
but one — and here it is : — 

It was on a Thursday : I had ordered a beef-steak for din- 
ner. You know it is my favourite dish, and that I am parti- 
cular to have it dressed to a turn. 1 had taught Jimmy the 
art ; but warned by late failures and mistakes, I called in one 
of the neighbours' wives to have an eye to Jimmy while dressing 
dinner. Well, at the hour appointed the dinner smoked on 
the table sure enough, and, tucking a napkin under my diin, 
I sat down * richly to enjoy ;' when lo i a loud scream, or 
rather yell, from the kitohen, startled me, and the next instant 
in rushed Mrs Flanagan, with outstretched arms, apparently 
panic-stricken. 

* Oh, holy Mary 1 did you ait any ov it yet, sir ?' ahe asked 
in breathless haste. 

* Eat what ?' demanded I, surprised. 

' That thine in the dish,' screamed she. 

'No,' said I gruffly, and angry at the unseasonaUe inter- 
ruption. 

' Nor never shall, plaise God,' exclaimed she, striding over, 
and advancing her profane hands to seise the dish, whilst 1, 
holding it with one hand, motioned her off with the other, as I 
angrily desired her to leave the room, and leave me to my meal 
in peace. 

* Never, by the hob !* exclaimed the determined vixen ; * FIl 
never quit till I get that thing in the dish ; and here Til stay' 
— and there she staid in audacious determination. My mind 
began to misgive me that there was something the matter with 
what I was sopertinaciously defending ; so I raised the cover 
of the dish. There lay a substance black as the ace of spades. 
* So, so !' I began, ' here is a fine morsel for a hungry man! 
■ — here's frjriog with a vengeance ! Woman, woman !' cried 
I solemnly, and turning to my obtmsiye companion with the 
dignity of a man who had receiyed a mortal affront, but who 
yet had some feeling of God-like charity — ' Woman, woman ! 
is there never to he any dependence on your sex ? I am 
wasted to a thread ; I am wonced to a skeleton ; and I think 
this carcase hath need of it little indulgence on one day out of 
seven. I pay sixpence a pound for a tender, delicate rum^ 
steak, and I call^ou in to saperintend the dressing of it, deci- 
dedly telliAg you to haye it done the ooloar of yoor own skis. 
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and no darker (dark enough in all conscience^. But here 
it is now — neither Bedford-brown, Vandjke-brown, Ade- 
laide-brown, nor FhnagaH'browH, bnt a sapless, fatless, cin- 
der hhtck! Nevertheless, snch is my resignation nnder 
all triaJs, I shall endeavour to make a meal of it, if possible : 
do you but leave me in peace — vanish V and I mutt wed some 
words in Latin, and gave two or three figurative flourishes 
with my hands, by way of letting her think I was p^forming 
some important ceremony of the church, at which her absence 
would be necessary. But she stuck fast. 

* Why, thin, indeed, sur,' she persisted, * if you war to 
praich Latin an* Greek from this till momin', you'll never 
convart an ould black wisted stockin* into a beef-staik !' 

* A what, woman, in the name of heaven !' 

' I said it, sur — a black wbted stockin* into a beef-staik.* 

I stuck my fork into the black substance plentifully covered 
with onion and gravy. I held it up: it was long, and, like 
Italy, shaped like a boot ; and however it might appertain to 
the leg, it had nothing whatever to do with the rump-steak I 
bad bought in the morning. 

' Ay,* sighs Mrs Flanagan sentimentally, ' sitch things 
comes ov love an' lamin' I I was mendin' a pair ov yer reve- 
rence's black stockins at the kitchen-table, where Jimmy was 
dbressin* the dinner. One of the workmen called me out in a 
hurry, an' I threw the stockin' out of my hands upon the 
table : it fell upon the dish. Jimmy turned his head aoout for 
a minnit, and uie dosr snapped up the mait, an' carried it off. 
When Jimmy looked round agin, he seen a black thing lyin' 
on the dish, an' the crathur'^ eyes, bein' blinded with this same 
love an' lamin', he pours the grary on the top ov it, an' 
carries it off to table So there's the explanation.' 

I still held up the black stocking on the point of my fork : I 
gased on it in silence : but the blood was Doiling in my veins, 
and I was on the eve of righteously overwhelming all that had 
animal life near me with a fearful burst of volcanic passion, 
when my frenzied eye caught a glimpse of a face at the half- 
opened door. It was a side-face : the mouth and chin had 
dropped as if in death, the goggle eyes were fixed and up- 
turned in all the rigidity of despair — ^not drops, but streams of 
perspiration ran down the pallid jaws : motion seemed anni- 
nilated, Uie senses deftmct ; and one loud, angry word would 
have been a cannon-ball through the heart of poor Jimmy, had 
not Mercy or Momus tickled my risibilities at the critical 
moment, and a Ions, loud burst of irrepressible laughter 
closed the scene, and saved his life ! At the first burst the 
delinquent fell on his knees, clasped his hands together, and 
looked imploringly at me, and in that humble posture remained 
till I got breath to say * I forgive you.' 

Now, my friend, tell me can flesh and blood, especially de- 
dicated to the service of the church, put up with such treatment 
long? Impossible. In addition to my fastings and mortifications 
on principle, is it not the deuce to be oblieed to fast for folly ? 
I have played many a trick on Jimmy, but he is ever more 
than even with me. I can get no good of him. But this 
I am resolved on : come weiQ come woe, Jimmy Delany and 
Betsy Kelly shall be man and wife on Monday next, and I 
bespeak your company at the wedding." 

** Agreed ; and I think, reverend Father, this is the very 
best idea that has been struck out by yon, or Jinmt Dblant. 

M. G. R. 


THE COMMON BADGER. 

Of all the animals with which man has become acquainted, and 
over which he has succeeded in establishing his dominion, none 
have had greater cause to deprecate his tyranny, and to ex- 
claim, had they the gift of speech, against his wanton barba- 
rity, than the unfortunate creature whose simple and unoffend- 
inghabits I have selected for the subject of the present paper. 
rfith the appearance and form of this animal most of my 
readers are doubtless tolerably acquainted, as it is a pretty 
common inhabitant of this country, and would be still more 
abundant, were not its numbers checked by that barbarous and 
brutal amusement, badger-baiting, to which, despite the in- 
terference of the laws, hundreds yearly fall victims. In ge- 
neral appearance as well as internal structure the badger ap- 
Eroximates closely to the bear, and may, I think not unaptly, 
e regarded as the existing representative of that once for- 
midable denizen of the wilds of our native land. Like the 
bear, the badger walks upon his heels, and his legs being very 
short* and his hair remarkably thick and long, his befiy ap- 
pears almost to tonoh the ground ; a little observation ianow- 


ever sufficient to show that it does not actually do so. He is 
a nocturnal animal, that is to say, he sleeps during the day, 
and at the approach of evening leaves his habitation in search 
of food ; yet nocturnal thouffh his habits, and however closely 
he may in that respect resemble the predacious tribes, the food 
of the badger is of such a description that its appropriation 
injures no one, but is on the contrary productive of great be« 
nefit to tiie ag^culturist, consisting as it does fMmy, if not 
solely, of roots and reptiles, as frogs, worms, grubs, beetles, 
&c. ' The badger is, as far as I have been able to discover, 
monogamous, hves affectionately with his mate and little ones 
in bis secluded burrow, and in his deportment to them displays 
feelings of ardent devotion and disinterested attachment which 
many of this poor creature's biped persecutors would do well 
to imitate. 

The oommon badger is about as l^rge as a middle-sized dog, 
from two feet to two feet and a half in length, exclusive of 
the tafl, and about a foot or fifteen indies high. He weighs 
from twenty to thirty-five pounds, sometimes even more — I 
saw a badger in Edinburgh about six years ago which weighed 
forty-seven pounds ; such a growth is however very rarely at- 
tained. In coat the badger presents a remarkable peculiarity. . 
Among nearly all mammiferous animals the dorsal region of 
the body is of a darker or deeper colour than the under parts, 
or ventral region. The colour of the badger is on the con- 
trary greyish above and black underneath. The fiir of the bad- 
ger 18 thick, rough, and by no means glossy ; the skin, with the 
hair on, is dressed and manufaeturea into pistol cases. The 
sldn of the head and face may be frequently seen forming the 
" tporran" or purse which depends from the girdle of the Scot- 
tish highlander ; and the hairs of the tail are in great r^uost 
for the manufacture of paint and lather brushes. The badger 
is an inhabitant of all the temperate parts of Europe and Asia. 
In Great Britain and France it is searcer, from the assiduity 
with which it is hunted and destroyed. Doctor Ridiardson 
has identified various new species m his account of the zoo- 
logy of the arctic regions. As the object of the present paper 
is however a sketch of the European animal, I shall not notice 
any other at present, but merely refer such of my friends as 
may feel curious on the subject, to Doctor Richardson's splen- 
did work entiUed " Fauna Boreall Americana." 

In his internal conformation the badger presents two re- 
markable features, namely, in the first place a peculiar for- 
mation of jaws, which not merely enables nim to retain a firm 
hold of whatever object he sdzes with his teeth, but absolutely 
lock in such a manner, that he himself does not always pos- 
sess the power of instantaneously unclosing them ; and, se- 
condly, a pouch or bag placed Just below the tail, whence 
exudes a tnick and fetid substance. It is upon this that the 
strong smell given forth by this animal depends. 

I had once a badger in my own possession, and the study 
of hb habits afforded me much interest and gratification. He 
was more than half grovm when I obtained possession of him, 
and I can assure my readers that the task of taming him 
was no sinecure. The first agent I employed for effecting 
his domestication was hunger. I kept him fasting for three 
whole days, allowing him only a little water in his bowl, which 
humanity would not suffer me to deny him. Starvation^ how- 
ever, did not produce any immediate good effects, and the ani- 
mal remained as fierce and irrecondleable as ever. It would 
but needlessly occupy the readers' time were I minutely to re- 
count the process of taming him ; let it suffice to refer them 
to my late papers in this Journal on the taming of animals. 
I followed the rules therein laid down, and I had the satis- 
faction of finding them ultimately successful, after from six to 
eight months of anxious care, enlivened occasionally by the 
variety of a severe bite, a casualty for which every practical 
zoologist must be prepared, and at which it would be ridicu- 
lous lor him to grumble. I have only to obs^ve, that were 
any one to present me with a hundred pounds for the mark of 
every gash received by its teeth, of wnich the scars still re- 
main on my hands and legs, I should be tolerably rich. 

After about eight monSis, however, he gave up his practice 
of constantly biting when attempted to be handled, unless 
under great provocation or excitement, and was not merely so 
gentle as to oe with safety indulged with partial liberty, but 
would come and go when I called him or arove him from me, 
would feed from my hand or mount upon my knee, and was, 
moreover, soon afterwards entrusted with entire liberty with- 
out any danger of his running away. He was a very cleanly 
creature, carefully scraping into one end of his cage whatever 
unpleasant matters mignt coUeot in it, and be always contrir 
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\Ted as maoh as possible to keep bis bed (rte of soil. Finding 
him so remarkably cleanly, I used to let him out morning and 
eyeniDg, on snob days as my absence from home obliged me 
to keep him in a state oi* confinement. 

I did not of course give bim bis liberty all at once, but ao- 
eerding as he grew tame I used to let bim out in a room or 
enclosed yard, according to the state of the Tfveather, for an 
hour or two daily, and aid not give him his liberty altogether 
until his increased tameness gave me confidence in his thorough 
domestication. This creature's diet consisted of bread and 
milk, varied with oatmeal porridge or itirabout, and potatoes 
boiled soft and bruised down fine with milk, with occasionally 
a bit of raw butcher's meat. He was singularly nice respect- 
ing liis meat; indeed I suspect rather from the effects of 
good living in his easy state of captivity, than from an impulse 
of nature ; for had a niece o€ meat onoe, and that no matter 
how slightly, known tne fire, he would on no aocount touch it, 
unless indeed when verir hungry, and no raw flesh to be had. 
Mlk he appeared very fond of, and would drink freely ; pota- 
toes, especially if maished up with butter or milk, he would 
always dine heartily off ; but, which net a little surprised me, 
I frequently observed him devouring them raw, ana that too 
in the absence of hunger, and whue surrounded with what 
might naturally be supposed to be more palatable food. He 
had a very strong and by no means very agreeable smell. 
I had an old terrier named " Wasp," who had £een a good dog 
in his day, but, weighed down by a lead ^f years, was fast hur- 
rying onward towards the grave. Wasp's teeth had failed 
•hmi, his eyes had become dim, his elo|^ged and tattered ears 
seareely informed him when I called his name, yet his fond- 
ness for sport still remained, and he would lie for hours each 
day at the door of the little yard in which the badger was 
•onfined, as if resolved that, uiough his powers no longer ad- 
mitted of his discovering and attacking his enemy, yet he would, 
while he could, inhale the (to him) deUghtfal odour of his fa- 
Tourite game. 

My biulger passed nearly the whole of his days in sleep, and If 
I attempted to disturb him, he would be sulky and peevish, and 
in no humour for play. When evening drew near, however, he 
might be seen first stirring, then opening his eyes and stretch- 
ing himself, with many a long and hearty yawn. The process 
of thoroughly awaking himself usually occupied about twenty 
minutes, commencing with the decline of day, and terminating 
with the arrival of darkness. The beginning of night usually 
found him regularly astir ; he was then restless and active, 
pacing to and fro, examining every nook and cranny, climbing 
upon everything upon whieh he was able to mount, and seis- 
ing, if out of doore, upon worms, beetles, cockchafers, and 
snails, and if within, seeking for drowsy flies upon the walls, 
or for beetles or crickets about the kitchen hearth, or in the 
cellars when he could obtain acoess to them. 

Many naturalists hold the opinion that the badger sleeps 
during the winter, or at all evwita hibernates partially, that 
is to say, sleeps, like the squirrel, for a few weeks, awakes, 
and takes a hearty meal of the store of food it had sagaciously 
laid by in its nest ere retiring to winter quarters, and then, 
coiling itself up in its nest, goes off to sleep i^ain. Whether 
this be true or not, I cannot with certainty affirm ; but this I 
can safely declare, that I endeavoured as much as possible to 
make my badger hibernate, by exposing him to the unmitiea- 
ted cold of an unusually severe wmter, oy furnishing him with 
straw and wool to line his nest, and with a stock of bread, 
snails, and potatoes, to lay up for winter use. He did not, 
however, avail himself of my assistance, but remained wake- 
ful as usual during the entire winter. A remarkable fact 
worthy of notice here is, that although this badger exhibited 
no inclination to hibernate or sleep muring the winter, he did 
display considerable disposition to aestivate, or sleep during 
the hot months of summer, for during that season he became 
laiufuid and drowsy, lest his appetite and flesh, became ragred 
and foul in the coat, and in short pined away so rapidly that 
I feared I should lose him altogether ; he however revived 
completely as winter, and that a cold one, approached. 

I made dUigent inquiry of those who were in the habit of 
keeping badgers for baiting them, and also of the proprietors 
of several menageries, and learned from them that this dispo- 
sition on the part of the badger to become weak and lose its 
condition in summer, is not confined to isolated individnal cases, 
but is common to the entire tribe. 

It is truly astonishing to observe with what quickness and 
dispatch the bad^ forms a burrow, for which task indeed 
he IS admirably adapted by nature, in the oonstructioa of his 
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anterior extremities. To give my readers some idea of these 
powers, I shall conclude the present sketch with the follow* 
ing aneodote of an individual in my possession : — Wishing 
to increase the happiness of my pet, I procured a femaS 
of his own species to keep bim company, and while pre- 
paring a large enclosure for their reception, I shut then 
both up in an outhouse : I do not think! was half an hour 
absent, when on my return I found my new badger gone. A 
moment's investigation discovered the place of her conceal- 
ment : the animal had during my short absence formed a 
considerable burrow under the wall of the outhouse, which, I 
must observe, was built against a txuik forming the side of a 
road. It was into that bank that the creature had worked its 
way, and on listening I could hear it delving and scraping at 
a great rate, about a yard from the back of the wall. I hastily 
procured the assistance of a mason, who pulled down part of 
the wall, and by working rapidly, succeeded in overtaking the 
bad|[er just as she had worked her way across the road to 
within a foot of the £kiinburgh Botanic Garden wall, beside 
which I lived. I may observe that the ground was by no 
means soft, the burrow being formed under a hard macadam- 
iaed road, H. D. B. 

EXTRAORDINARY DETECTION OF MURDER. 

NO. iir. 

SoaxE fourteen years ago there was living in the city of Gal- 
way a victualler named Hughes : he was not a Galwaygian by 
birth, nor originally a victualler by trade; but having settled 
theresome years previously, and married a butcher's daughter, 
he entered into the business, and throve apace. At the time 
we are now speaking of, there were few gentlemen in the 
county of Gal way with whom his word would not be sufficient 
for a hundi^ed pounds' worth of cattle, and upwards ; and the 
man who was the envy of all his brother victuallers bore 
strongly the apparent marks of prosperity, and a contented 
mind m his florid, good-humoured, open countenance. So little 
do appearances consort with character and circumstances at 
times 1 

He was a kind husband and father, and reared his family 
well and religiously ; attendinp; himself regularly to his de- 
votions. He was also a hospitable, off-handed fellow, that 
would not higgle for a trifle, either in buying or selling ; was 
equally ready to take or *' stand a treat" at fairs and markets 
where his business frequently brought him, and was in conse- 
quence a general favourite with hien and low. In short, every 
one said be was in the way of m&ing a larger fortune than 
had been made in his business for many a year in the city ; 
and every one said he deserved it, as be was an honest, a hard- 
working, and a worthy roan. There were apparently but 
two drawbacks on his character, namely, a vKnent temper, 
which at times hurried him on with irresistible impetuosity, 
particularly when under the influence of liquor, and a habit 
of jeering and jibing; in season and out of season. These de- 
fects, however, as they neter led to anything serious, were 
rather pitied than censured, as being the only hleniishes on an 
otherwise excellent disposition. 

Hughes was standing one day at his stall, tapping his highly 
polished boots with his whip, and feeling his well-fifled pocket, 
as he was preparing to set out on a journey for the purchase 
of cattle. He was in high spirits, and was liberally scattering 
about his jibing Mitticisra^ among his admiring brethren, when 
a travelling basket-maker entered the shambles. Instantly 
Hughes directed the current of his jeering towards the humble 
newcomer. 

** You look as if a good beef steak would lie in your way 
this morning, friend." 

** Be goxty ye might sing that, sir, if ye had an air to it." 

*' Wul, it's lucky there's so many about you, any how, as, to 
tell you the thruth, I don't much like your looks, and wouldn't 
thrust you with your own brogues to the brogue-maker *s." 

" Faix, may be you'd be right too, sir," rejoined the stranger 
slowly, as he surveyed, with an eager ana a half bewildered 

half 


e, the jiber's face, like one striving to recall portions of a 
'-forgotten dream, '* though it isn t every one that's to be 
taken by his looks." 

'* I wish, any way, I had as good a house as you'd rob. But 
how come you to be trading in twigs ? You mistook your 
thrade surely ; it's in hemp you ought to be dealing." 

" Faix, if every man got his due," said the basket-maker 
in a decided tone, " more nor me would be dulin* in himp. 
But ye needn't be so hard intirely on us, Mr M'CawiJ" 
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At that period the city of Galwaj containing probably nearly 
forty thonsand inhabitants, aome of them certainly not among tho 
most peaceable in Ireland, did not possesa tren a single town 
constable for the protection of its peace. Ind^d, some years 
subsequently, when we first Tisited it, it had no oonstabulary, 
thongh that force had been for years appointed in every other 
portion of the province, and was in oonseqoenee a peculiarly 
lawless place ; so much so, that it was quite a rlak for 
strangers or natives to Tentort abroad at all after dark, unless 
in numbers, as, were you foolhardy enough to do so, tone of 
a gang of desperate and daring ruffiana that infested th« 
streets by night, and traversed then openly in the day-light, 
thongh branded with a hundred erimes, were sure to Msault 
you, and take your money, if you carried any, and if you did 
not, to give ^ou still worse usage for not having it. We 
learned one night while passing the West Bridge, a favourite 
haunt of those desperadoes, that the brother q/ a pri$Bt had 
beenjust flung into the river there. Oatway is now, however, 
as efficiently proteoted and as well ordered as any town in her 
majesty's dominions, west of the Shannon at least. 

The mayor's first step, then, was to obtain a file of soldiers 
whom he placed in his own house ; after which be proceeded 
at once to the shambles, where he found M'Cann after having 
returned, not deeming, probably, that the basket>roaker s 
informations would be so rapidly given. The victualler was 
apparently engaged in his usual avooations, but as the mayor 
watched mm attentively for a ftw moments, his motions wers 
so irregular and so unlike his usual active, bustling habits, as 
if h« was labouring under some spell, that they utterly put to 
flight any slight aoubts the magistrate was still inclined to 
entertain of his being the guilty person. Accordingly, he pro* 
ceeded to purchase a quarter of beef from M*Cann, whom he 
begged to come at onoe to his house and cut it up there. To 
this request M'Cann made some objections, stating that h« 
could not then conveniently spare ume, but would send an 
assistant ; his reluctance arising probably from the connection 
in his mind between the terrors of discovered guilt and the 
ma}ror*8 le^al functions— of the latter's having been made ac- 
quainted with his secret crime he hadnot thtn the least concep- 
tion. After much persuasion, however, he assented, chiefly 
through the clever ci^olery of the mayor, who stated that 
he never could get one to please him in cutting up beef but 
M'Cann himself and he aooordinglv aooompanied Mr fiurke 
entering which he was instantly delivered to the military 
to his house, on stationed there. 

He was forthwith transmitted to Downpatrick, and at the 
ensuing assises there, oonvieted of the murder of another 
iournevman baker with a peel (an instrument used for placing 
bread m the oven and drawing ifc when baked), eighteen years 
previously. His death, it would appear, was a torturing .one, 
as the rope broke, and, previous to the oonsummation of his 
terrible fate he was obliged to be strengthened with a draught 
whilst seated on his coinn>.this]astreoeptaeleof humanity be* 
ing firequenUy placed at the gallows foot during aa execution. 

The singular detection of M'Cann created a great sensation 
from the extremity of the Claddagh to that of Bohermore. 
Yet was it not more extraordinary than the blameless and 
perseveringly industrious tenor of his life, and the appa- 
rently utter want of all compunction after the perpetration 
of the fearful deed; though these have been paralleled in nn* 
merous instances, as well as In the celebrated one of Eugene 
Aram ; we ^ude to the real case, not to Bulwer's magaifi* 
cent fiction. His striUng and sudden abstraction from among 
them, as if a thunderbolt had cleft him— -tboughevery thing 
connected with him and his family has long since disappearsd 
ft'om the city, forms still a frequent and exciting theme among 
the Galwaygiansj who invariably seen to be of opinion that 
M'Cann*s object in leading the basket-maker to Fort-hill wu 
for the purpose of adding another murder to his crimes, bv 
pitching the stranger into a well, or hurling him ovsr a preow 
pice into the sea. In this opinion we also fully ooinoide, as 
we have little doubt that the murderer, but for the approaoh 
of the chance visitors, would have attempted, at all risks, 
to precipitate his companion into a well, wnere, entire stran- 
ger as he was, he might have remained long undiscovered ; or 
to consign himself and his fearful secret for ever to those 
faithful preservers of innumerable dark secrets, the waves. 


On hearing this name, which had not met his ears for many 
a year, the victualler gave a convulsive start as if he had 
received a shot, while a fierce blaze deepened the hue of his 
cheek, flitted across his brow, and the next moment subsided 
into monumental paleness. He recovered himself, however, 
immediately ; and, remarking laughingly how curiously people 
were often mistaken for others, took an opportunity of follow- 
ing the basket-maker, who had advanced into the shambles, 
and invited him to breakfast the next morning. 

Accordingly, punctual to the hour, the rambling mechanie 
made his appearance at Hughes's house, situated in one of 
those archways characteristic of the Spanish built city, and 
which strike the stranger so much in wandering through it 
for the first time. The breakfast was excellent and ample i 
and the basket-maker w*as received with great apparent cor- 
diality and welcome, and pressed immoderately to consider 
himself at home, and partake plentifully of such fkre as he 
was seldom regaled with — a request with which he complied 
to the utmost of his ability, notwithstanding that he discovered 
his entertainer several times scanning him with an expression 
of countenance he by no means liked. The breakfast over, 
Hughes invited his guest to take a walk, stating that he would 
show him part of the city ; and accordingly they sallied forth 
from the archway, which was off Shop-street, immediately 
contiguous to the fine old church of St Nicholas, and within 
pistol shot of the house over tho door of which is inserted 
the slabcontuning the far-famed death's head and cross-bones. 
" The Queen of Connaught" has been so often and so well 
described, particularly by ner own gifted son James Hardi- 
man, the distinguished antiquary, of whom she has such 
Just reason to be proud ; and has, these late years, been so 
much visited by tourists on their route to the wild territory 
of mountain, bog, and lake, Connemara, during the touring 
season, that her localities are generally known. Many of our 
readers will then, at once, understand the direction taken by 
the pair, and conceive Hughes's probable motive for taking 
that, when we state that he led bis guest to the eminence on 
the sooth-east side of the city, designated Fort-hill, which 
terminates in a precipice lashed by the waves when the tide 
is in, while scattered over its surface are several deep wells. 

The victualler had made no allusion whatever, during the 
broakfa<)t., to the basket-maker's having called him M'Cann, 
nor to the oounty they both came from. As they went alon^, 
however, he began to make some inquiries as if to sound his 
companion. But the latter had become wary. In fact, as 
they left the crowded parts of the town behind, fear began to 
grow on him, on finding himself alone even in the daylight, and 
adjoining a bustling city, with one whom Ae knew to be a 
murderer ; and that fear was strengthened by the manner of 
Hughes, who sometimes strode on a few steps rapidly, as if 
labouring under some excitement, and then halted to stammer 
out some observation to his companion, while he oocasionally 
flung searching glances around, as if to aseertain who mivht 
be in view. So, after having twice or thrice expressed his 
wish to return to the city, on reaching the first of the wells, 
the basket-maker refused to proceed any farther, and turned 
to retraeo his steps at an increased pace, though he did not 
venture to run. Calling on him in vain to return, Hughes 
now darted furiously after him with the intention of forcing 
him back ; but he was restrained by the sight of approaching 
persons, and the basket-maker pursued his way nack into 
the city with a step quickened by fear, though he still durst 
not run. 

On regaining his humble lodgings the stranger lost no time 
in repairing to the abode of the mayor, Mr Hardiman Burke 
we think, an active, intelligent magistrate, to whom he ac- 
cused Hughes, or M'Cann as his real name was, of having per- 
petrated a murder in the county of Down, eighteen years pre- 
> iously. The charge was so extraordinary and so utterly at 
variance with the peaceable, prosperous, and even humorous 
habits of tho accused, that the mayor at first utterly scouted 
the talo, saying that the accuser must be completely mistaken 
as to the iaentity of M'Cann. Bbt the basket-maker was 
so clear in his statement, recollectM M'Cann so well while a 
Journejman baker (his original trade) before the commission 
of tho murder, or his arrival in Galway, and was so intimately 
acquainted with everything connected with him, that, in a 
short time, after having detailed the morning's proceedings, 
he satisfied the mayor of the well*groundcdnes8 of the charge, 
terriblo as it was, and reluctant as he naturally was to be- 
lieve it s and the magistrate proceeded forthwith to act on 
the info rmation. 


To produce as mueh happiness as we can, and to prevent 
as much misery, is the proper aim and end of all true aomlitj 
and all true reiigi9n« 
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THE GEOLOGY OF KILLINEY. 

Fbw cities cm boast of sudi a variety of beautiful scenery in 
its immediate vicinity as occurs withm a short distance from 
Dublin. We need not allude to the objects of deep historical 
interest T»ith which the natural beauties of Dublin are associa- 
ted, as they have often been illustrated in these pages. The 
Iiicturesque beauties of Dublin Bay and the county of Widc- 
ow are Known to all; but it b less generally known that 
the same localities abound in matters well calculated to excite 
the curiosity of the naturalist. From the great vuiety of 
rooks, and consequently of soil, around Dublin, we find a cor- 
responding variety in its vegetable productions ; and we believe 
we are pretty correct when we state that the botanist may 
collect specimens of nearly two-thirds of the indigenous plants 
of Ireland within the distance of a few miles from the capital. 
As regards Zoology, or the study of animals, our position is 
equally fortunate. The shores near Malahide are uncom- 
monly rich in marine productions, especially shells ; and the 
Bay of Dublin is not mferior to the coasts of Devonshire for 
the variety of its zoophytes and corallines. In the work of 
Ellis on British Corallines, we find that, although that admir- 
able naturalist resided in London, he obtained many of his 
finest specimens from Dublin. In respect to mineralogical 
and geological pursuits, we are equally well situated. At 
Killiney and in the mines of Wicklow several interesting and 
some very rare minerals may be collected. In geology, in 
the strict sense of the word, there are many cunous pheno- 
mena which should be repeatedly examined by the student, 
and he will find such a mode of proceeding mfinitely more 
profitable than the more indolent method of confining his re- 
searches to such instruction as can be found in books and 
sections. At Howth, or the promontory of Bray, he may 
examine every diversity of stratification, and may observe all 
the upheavings and contortions to which rocks have been ex- 
posed, displayed as in a model, open to the contemplation of 
the man of science, and to the instruction of all. The granite 
veins of Killiney are also extremely curious, and well deserve 
to be repeatedly visited by the begmner in geological pursuits. 
It is true that the questions to which such phenomena gave 
rise have been long since set at rest ;' but it is also true 
that the questions must be mastered by every student, and we 
know of noplace where this can be done to more advantage 
than at Killiney. 

Every one is aware that rocks are formed in two very dif- 
ferent ways ; they may be produced either from the decayed 
materials of older rocks, carried down to the sea or lakes by 
the rivers, and subsequently consolidated by various processes, 
which geologists have explained, or they may be formed by 
the solidifying of liquid matter poured forth through S(>me 
volcanic aperture from the deeper parts of the earth. The 
first kind of rocks are disposed m layers, beds, or strata, by 
the return of water, and hence are called stratified, and also 
aaueous or water-formed ; the second, being liquid matters 
wnich have become hard from cooling, are callea igneous, or 
fire-produced rocks. As volcanoes are at present confined to 
. ^^jie earth, some may imagine that such 
>nly be found in volcanic regions. This, 
supposition, for geology assures us 
\ be found in every mountain range. 
^ which they follow is equally simple 
and convincing. If we visit Howth, for example, we find 
many of the strato resting^ on their edges, or variously 
twisted. At th?*Killerys in the west of Ireland we find 
strata composed oi^rolled pebbles, elevated to a very consider- 
able angle. It is impossible that strata of loose sand or gravel 
would have been originally deposited in such inclined positions, 
and we know of no natural power which would elevate them 
but that of the igneous agency, producing either a violent 
earthquake, or a lone-continued upwarcT pressure. This 
opinion is much streng^ened, when we find m every country, 
whether volcanic or not, a series of rocks which appear to 
have been violently inserted among the strata, and which we 
can prove were once in a state of intense heat and fusion, like 
the lavas from a modem volcano. 

The granite of Killiney is one of those i^eous rocks, and 
the appearances which we detect in that interesting locality 
afforci satisfactory evidence of its mode of formation. When 
we dencend to the shore by the stairs, a little to the east of 
the Obelisk, we find ourselves in a little way bounded by per- 
pendicular rocks. These rocks are of two kinds — granite, 
and a schistose or slaty rock, of a bluish colour, wmch we 


particular regions 
Igneous rocks shoul< 
however, is a mistal 
that igneous rocks ar( 
The mode of reasonii 


may term mica-schist. We then observe that the mica-sdiist 
rests on its edges, on a pavement of granite, and also redines 
against that rock. The junction of the two rocks may be 
seen with the utmost perspicuity ; and there is no blending 
of their characters, even where they are in absolute contact. 
We may next observe a ledge of rock partly covered by the 
waves, and extending in nearly a north and south course 
along the shore. Tlus is a granite vein of many feet in 
breskdth, and several hundred yards in length, and may easily 
be traced for a considerable distance. This granite vein is 
bounded on both sides by mica-schist ; and, what is still more 
important, we may follow the vein till it is lost in tlie eeneral 
mass of granite of the hill. When we now remember uiat the 
water-formed rock (the mica-schist) is standing on edge, a 
suspicion arises that the granite is a fire-produced rock, and 
has been the agent of this elevation, and the large wall of 
granite may have been intruded in a molten state between 
the beds or mica-schist. If it be objected that the granite 
vein is merely a portion of the strata of mica-schist, and was 
like them deposited from water, an inspection will dissipate 
this illusion ; for we observe that the great vein running pa- 
rallel to the strata gives off a smaUer vein at right angles 
to the direction of the strata. On examining this smaller vm, 
which may be seen a little to the north of the stairs, all doubts 
respecting; its nature or origin are very soon removed. We 
are surprised to find that this vein contams fragments of the 
mica«8cnist. We may therefore conclude from this that 
originsily fissures were produced in the schist, and these 
fissures were filled up by molten granite, which entangled 
fragments of the mica-schist which fell from the sides ot the 
fissure.^ It is scarcely necessary to add, that we know of no 
agent capable of melting granite but heat. 

When we examine this interesting spot a little more mi- 
nutely, we detect many other granite veins, each affording some 
curious and minute fact in harmony with the preceding re- 
marks. Every one knows that it is easier to split a piece ot 
wood in the direction of the grain, than transversely to that 
direction. In the same way we may infer that it is easier for 
a liquid granite to insinuate itself between the strata than to 
force its way acrou them, and on exaaunation we find this to 
have been tne case. In the first place, the large vein first 
mentioned running in the course of the strata is broader than 
all the transverse veins put together. Secondly, when we 
examine the cross veins, we find they have had more di£Gicult j 
in forcing their way : hence they frequently contain fragments. 
Perhaps, however, an examination at another point near the 
entrance of the abandoned lead-mine affords the most curious 
evidence of these remarks, for there we perceive that the vefai 
does not hold a straight course, nor is it of equal thickness 
throughout, but, on the contrary, is of unequal breadth, and 
serpentine, as if the strata had been violently lacerated instead 
of being split. In this case the vein has cut across the strata, 
and includes fragments of the mica-schist. But the most 
curious circumstance in thb example is, that the yein itself 
has been broken, and its fractured extremities a little dis- 
placed and detached, thus proving that the strata liad been 
exposed to concussion and displacement at a period posterior 
to that when the vein was formed. 

If this very brief description vidll induce any of our readers 
to visit the granite veins of Killiney, we are sure he vnll find 
that his excursion will not be an unimproving one, and he will 
perhaps be convinced that he has only to look about him to 
find sources of enjoyment which so many are ignorant of. but 
which are within the command of all. S. 


Domestic Discipline of the Dutch There are two 

things of a peculiar character in Holland, which deserve to be 
noticed. One is the enactment authorising husbands, wives, 
and children to be imprisoned in a house of correction set 
apart for the chastisement of offences against the laws by 
wnich the relations of social life are governed — the other, a 
contrivance for compelling the incorrigibly idle to work. In 
one of the rooms is a pump, and a stream of water runs in 
from the ceiling ; so that unless the prisoner labours continual- 
ly, he must be inevitably drowned. 
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OBMEAU, CODHTT OF DOWN. THE SEAT OF THE MARQUESS OF DOMEOAL. 

In Uw idectlon of aubjecti for iUostntJoa !n our Journ«I. 
ther* tre oons which we da«m more worthT of mttsotioD, or 
which giTC lu greater pleasure to notice, than the maiuioiu 
of our reaideot Dobilit j and gentiy ; and it ii from this feel- 
ing chieflj that we hare made choice of Onneaii, the fine 
M*t of the Harqoeu of Donegal, a< ominentlj deaerriiiE 
ijihical notices. Manj fit 


«ar1j place among ooi* topoeraphical notices. Manj finer 
^aoM maj indeed be seen in Ireland, belongiag to noblemen. 
•f eqoal or eren inTerior rank ; but there are, unfortunate] j, 
few of theM in which tlie presence of thnr lordlj owners is 
BO pennaneDtlj to b« found eementinr the rarians classes of 
soa«t7 together b; the legiUiB«t« bona of a common )nt«re*t, 
and ftttraoting the reapectftil attachment of the occapiers and 
workers of the eoil bj the cheering parental enconragement 
which it U the dntj of a propnetor to bestow. 

OntMan is situated on the eut side of the river Lagan, 
aboTa a mile south of Belfast. 

The mansion, which, as our riew of it will show, is an ei- 
tensivs pile of buildings in the Tudor stjle of ardutecture, 
wa« originallj built as a cottage reudance in the last oenturj, 
and has since gradnall; approiimated to its proMQt extent 
and importance, befitting tlie rank of its noble proprietor, bj 
sidw«qDent additions and improrements. It has now sere- 
ral Terr noble apartments, and an extensire suite of offices 
•nd bed-rooms ; but aa an architectural composition, it is de- 
fertive aa a wbole. frota the want of some grand and derated 
fe«tiir« to gin rarietj of form to its geoMiJ oulline, and re- 


liOTC the monotonous effect of so extenure a line of bnildlBg* 
of equal or nearl j equal bright. 

The original residence of the familj jras situated In the 
town of Belfast, which ma; be said to ha* e grown aroimd it, 
and was « rerr maeniGcent castellated house, erected in the 
reign of James L Its site was that now (Occupied b j the irnit 
and vegetable markets, and it was surrounded bv eitensive 
gardens which covered the whole of the ground on which 
Donegal-place and the Linen Hall now stai^ Of this noble 
mansioo, however, there are no Testiges now remaining. It 
was burnt in the vear 1706, b; an accidental fire, caused bj 
the carelessness of a female servant, on which occasion three 


lughters ol 


iped destruction was afterwards occupied for 
the familv finally removing to their 
preservat:oD was no longer necessarj. 


mandiag the most charming views of Belfast Lough uid ad- 
jacent mountains, and have received all the imsrovements that 
could be effected bj art, guided l](tbe refined taste of its eo- 
eompUahed proprietress. 

We have onl; to add, that read; access to this beautifbl 
demesne is freel^ given to all respectable 
lege of which v"'"" ' "' 


fail to avail tbnaselve 


o the Athens of the North thi 
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THE IRISH SHANAHUS, 

BT WILLIAM CABLBTOV. 

Tbb 9UU of IHah society has changed so rapidly within the 
last thirty or forty years, that scarcely any one could believe 
it possible for the present generation to oe looked npon in 
many things as the aescendants of that which has immediately 
gone before them. The old armorial bearings of society 
which were empanelled upon the ancient manners of our 
country, now hang like tattered scutcheons over the tombs of 
customs and usages which sleep beneath them ; and unless 
rescued from the obliterating hand of time, scarcely a vestige 
of them will be left eren to tradition itself. That many gross 
absurdities have been superseded by a social condition more 
enlightened and healthy, is a fact which must gratify every one 
who wishes to see the general masses actuated bv those prin- 
dples whidi follow in the train of knowledge and civilization. 
But at the same time it is undeniable that the simplicity which 
accompanied those old yestiffes of harmless ignorance nas de- 
parted along with them ; and in spite of education and science, 
we miss the old familiar individuals who stood forth as the 
representatives of manners, whose very memoi^ touches the 
heart and tflbotions more strongly than the hard creations of 
sterner but more salutary truths. For our own part, we have 
always loved the Heh luia ruddy twilight of the rustio hearth, 
where the OMrioloiis tonffuei of blasmg li^ht shoot oQt from 
between the kindllAf turf, and daooe in vivid reflection in the 
well-seourtd pewter and delft as they stand neatly arraaged on 
the kitcheB»dreiser-4oTed, did we say 7 ay. and ever preferred 
it to philosopliy, with all her lighU and fashion, with all her 
beartlessMst and bypoorisy. For this reason it is, that whilst 
retracing as it were the steps of our etrW Ufls, and bringing 
back to oar memory the acquaintanoes of our youtkM aays, 
we feel our hearts touched with melancholy and sorrow, be-' 
cause we know that It is like taking our last farewell of old 
friends whom we shall never see again, from whom we never 
experienced any thing but kindness, and whose time-touched 
faces were never turned upon us bnt with pleasure, and amuse- 
ment, and affiMtion. 

In this paper it is not with the Shanahus whose name and 
avocations are associated with high and historical dignity, that 
we have any thing to do. Our sketches do not go very far 
"beyond the manners of our own times ; by which we mean that 
we punt or record nothing that is not remembered and known 
by those who are now livmg. The Shanahus we speak of is 
the dim and ^minished reflection of him who filled a distinct 
calling in a period that has long gone by. / The regular Sha- 
nahus — ^the herald and historian of individual families, the 
faithful genealogist of his long-descended patron — has not 
been in existence for at least a century and a half, perhaps 
two. He with whom we have to do is the humble old man 
who, feeling himself gifted wfth a strong memory for genea- 
logical liistory, old family anecdotes, and legendary lore in 
general) passes a happy Ufe in going from family to family, 
comfortaoly dressed and much respected — dropping in of a 
Saturday nieht without any previous notice, bringing ea^er 
curiosity and delight to the youngsters of the house he visits, 
and filling the sedate ears of the old with tales and legends, 
in which, perhaps, individuals of their own name and blood 
have in former a^es been known to take a remarkable and con- 
spicuous part. 

Indeed, there is no countrf in the world where, from the 
peculiar features of its social and political changes, the chro- 
nicles of the Shanahus would be more lilcely to produce such 
a poweHU effect as in Ireland. When we consider that it 
was once a conntry of princes and chiefs, each of whom was 
Mlowed and looked up to with such a spirit of feudal enthu- 
siasm and devoted attachment as might naturally be expected 
from a people remarkable for the force of their affection 
and the power of imagination, it is not surprising that the 
man who, in a state of society which presented to the minds 
•f so many nothing but the records of fallen greatness or the 
decay of powerful names, and the downfall of rude barbaric 
grandeur, together with the min of fanes and the prostration 
of religious Institutions, each invested with some focal or na- 
tional interest — ^it is not 8urf»ri8ing, we say, that such a man 
should be welcomed, and listened to, and honoured, with a feel- 
ing far surpassing that whldi was awakened by Uie idle jli^gle 
Ota Proven9al Troubedour, or the gorgeous dreams begotten 
by Arabian fiction. Neither the transition state of sodety, 
bowtyor, nor Um i doty diffnnoa of knowltdge among iki 


Irish, allowed the Shanahus to produce any permanent im- 
pression upon the people ; and the consequence was, that as 
the changes of society hurried on, he and his audienoe were 
carried alons with them ; his traditionary lore was lost in the 
ignorance which ever arises when a ban has been placed upon 
education ; and from the recital of the high deeds and beroiQ 
feats of by-gone days, he sank down into the humble chro- 
nicler of hoary legends and dim traditions, for such only has 
he been within the memory of the oldest man living, and as 
such only do we intend to present him to our readers. 

The most accomplished Shanahus of this kind that ever 
came within our observation, was a man called Tom Grassiey, 
or Tom the Shoemaker. He was a very stout well-built man, 
about fifty years of age, with a round head somewhat bald, 
and an expansive forehead that argued a considerable 
reach of natural intellect. His knowing organs were lar^, 
and projected over a pair of deep-set lively eyes, that sem- 
tillated with strong twinklings of humour. His voice was 
loud, his enunciation rapid, but distinct ; and such was the 
force and buoyancy of his spirits, added to the vehemence of 
his manner, that altogether it was impossible to resist him. 
His laughter was infectious, and so loud that it niight be 
heard of a calm summer evening at an incredible distance. 
Indeed, Tom possessed many qualities that rendered him a 
most agreeable companion : he could sing a good song for in- 
stance, danoea hornpipe as well as any dancing-master, and we 
need not say that he oould tell a good story. He oould also 
imitate a Jew's harp or trump upon his lips with his mere 
fingers in such a manner that the aeoeption waa complete ; and 
it was well known that flocks of the country people used to 
orowd about him for the purpose of hearing hu performance 
upon the ivy leaf, which he played upon bv puttmg it in his 
mouth, and uttering a most melodious whistle. Altogether, he 
was a man of great natural powers, and possessed such a me- 
mory as the writer of this never knew any human being to be 
gifted with. He not only remembered everything he saw or 
was conoemed in, but everything he heard also. His language, 
when he spoke Irish, was fluent, clear, and sometimes elo- 
quent ; but when he had recourse to the English, althoneh 
his fluency remained, yet it was the fluency of a man who 
made an indiscriminate use of a vocabulary which he did 
not understand. His pedantry on this aecount was highly 
ludicrous and amusing, and bis wit and humour surpri- 
singly original and pointed. He had never received any 
education, and was consequently completely illiterate, yet 
he could repeat every word of Gallagher's Irish Ser- 
mons, Donlevy's Catechism, Think Well On't, the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, and the substance of Pastorini's 
and Kolumb Rill's Prophecies, all by heart. Many a time I 
have seen him read, as he used to call it, one of Dr Gallagher's 
Sermons out of the skirt of his big-coat ; a feat which was 
looked upon with twice the wonder it would have produced 
had he merely said that he repeated it. But to r»ad it out of 
the skirt of his coat I Heavens, how we used to look on with 
awe and veneration, as Tom, in a loud rapid voice, " rhymed 
it out of him," for such was the term we gMrt to his recital 
of it ! His learning, however, was not confined to mere Eng- 
lish and Irish, for Tom was also classical in his way, and nr 
want of a better substitute it was said could serve mass, 
which must always be done In Latin. Certain it was that be 
could repeat the DeprqfundtBt and the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, and the Dies Iret, in that language. We need scarcely 
add, that in these learned exhibitions he dealt laively in fUse 

Suantities, and took a course for himself altogether indepen- 
ent of syntax and prosody ; this, however, was no argument 
against his natural talents, or the surprising force of his 
memory. 

Tom was also an easy and happy Jmproviter both in prose 
and poetry ; his invention was inoeed remarkably fertile, but 
his genius knew no medium between encomium and satire. 
He either lashed his friends, for the deuce an enemy be had, 
with rude and fearful attacks of the latter, or gave them, as 
Pope did to Berkley, every virtue under heaven, and indeed a 
good many more than ever were heard of beyond his own sys- 
tem of philosophy and morals. 

Tom was a great person for attending wakes and finerals, 
where he Was always a busy man, comforting the afflicted re- 
latives with many learned quotations, repeating raitiu, or spi- 
ritual songs, together with the Deprofundis or Dies Irse, over 
the corpse, directing even the domestic concerns, paying at* 
tention to strangers, looking after the pipes and tobacco, and 
in fftct making himself not only generaUy.UNluly b«l 
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tially fMCMsary to them, bjhis happiness of maniter, thecoN 
AiaUtjT of his sympathy, and his tinextingulshabld httmour. 

At me tiflM you might see him engaffed in leading a Rosary 
for the repose of the sottl of the departed, or siflging the Herfflit 
of Rillamey, a r etlgions song, to edify the company i and this 
duty being over, he would eommenoe a series of oomic tales 
and humorous anecdotes, which he narrated with an ease and 
spirit that the best of us all might envy. The Irish heart 
passes rapidly from the depths of pathos to the extremes of 
humour ; and as a proof of this, we oan assure our readers that 
we hare seen the nearest and most afflicted relatives of the 
deceased earried away by anoontroUable laughter at the broad, 
grotesque, and hidlcreus force of his narratives. It was here 
also that he shone in a character of which he was very proudi 
and for the possession of which he was looked up to with great 
respect by the people { we mean that of a polemic, or, as it is 
termed," an arguer of Scripture," for when a roan in the country 
parts of Ireland wins local fame as a controversialist, he is 
seldom mentioned in any otlier way than as a great arguer of 
Scripture. To argue scripture welli there^re, means the 
power of subduing one's antagonist in a religions contest. Many 
ohallenges of this kind passed between Tom and his polemical 
opponents, in most or all of which be was suocessTul. His 
memory was infallible, his wit prompt and dexterous, and his 
humour either broad or sarcastic, as lie found it convenient to 
apply it. In these dialectic displays he snared neither logic nor 
learning : where an English quotation failed, he threw in one 
of Irish ; and whei;e that was understood, he posed them with 
a Latin one, closing the quotation by desiring them to give 
a translation of it ; if this too were accomplished, be rattled 
out the live or six first verses of John in Greek, which some 
one had taught him ; and as this was generally beyond their 
reading, it usually dosed the discussion in his favour. With- 
out doubt he possessed a mind ot great natural versatility 
and power ; and as these polemical exercitations were princi- 
pally conducted in wake-houses, It is almost needless to say 
that the wake at which they expected him was uniformly a 
crowded one. 

Tom was very punctual In attending fairs and markets, 
which he did for the purpose of bringing to the neighbouring 
farmers a eorrect account of the state of cattle and produce ; 
for such was the honour in which his knowledge ana talents 
were hdd, that it was expected he should know thoroughly 
every topic that might hiq>pen to be discussed. During the 
peninsular war he was a perfect oracle, but always maintained 
thai Bonaparte never would prosper, in oonsequence of bis 
having imprisoned the Pope, lie said emphatically, that he 
could not be shot unless by a consecrated bullet, and that the 
said bullet would be consecrated by an Irish friar. It was 
not Bonaparte, he insisted* who was destined to liberate Ire- 
land } that could never be effected until the Mill of Louth 
should be turned three times urith human blood, and that 
could not happen until a miller with two thumbs on each band 
came to be owner of the mill. So it was prophesied by Beal 
Dearg, or the man with the red mouth, that Ireland would ne / er 
be free until we first had the Black Militia in our own country, 
and that no rebellion ever was or could be of any use that did 
not comnience in the Valley of the Black Pig, and move up- 
wards from the tail to the bead. These were axioms which 
he laid down with great and grave authority ; but on none of 
his authentic speculations into futurity did he rely with more 
implicit confidence than tbe prophecy he fenerousiy ascribed to 
St Bridget, that George tiM Foorth would never fill the 
throne of England. 

Tom bad a good flexible voice, and used to sing the old Irish 

songs of our country with singular pathos and effect. He 

sang Peggy Slevin, tne Red-haired Man's Wifa, and Shula Na 

Guira, with a feeling that early impressed itself upon my heart. 

Indeed we think that his sweet but artless voice still rings in our 

enrti and whilst we remember the tears which the enthusiasm 

of sorrow brought down his cheeks, and the qyiveriDg pause 

In the Ane old melody which marked what he felt, we canaot 

help acknowledging that the memory of these things is moum- 

fa}y and that tlra Marts of many, in spite of new systems of 

education and incarcerating poor-houses, will yearn after the 

homely but touching traits which marked the harmless Sba- 

nahas, and the times In which he lived. Many a tear has he 

hegnlled ua of hi our youth when we knew not why we shed 

them. One of these sacred old airs« especially. We could never 

resist, ** the Tro«glM,"or " the Green Woods of 7>o«^A/'*and 

to tbts day we remember with a true and melanefaoly reeolleo- 

Uom that, wheaever Tom happened to beaaked for ky we vsed 


to slink over to his side and whisper, '* Tom, don't sing thmt g 
it makes me sorrowful ;" and Tom, who had great gOodnesS 
of heart, had consideration for the feelings w tbeboyt ami 
sang some other. But now alt these innocent fireside enjoy* 
mettts are goAe, and we will neVer more have our hearts maae 
glad by the sprightly mirth and rich good humour of the Sha* 
nahus, nor ever again pay the artless tribute of our tears to 
his old pathetic songs of SdrroWi nor feel our hearts softened 
at the ideal miseries of tale or legend as they proceeded ill 
mournful recitative from his lips. Alas 1 alAs 1 knowledge 
may be power, but it is not happiness. 

Such 1S4 we fear, an imperfect outline of Tom's lift* It 
was one of ease and comfort, without aeate to disturb himi ot 
a passion that was not calmed by the simple but virtuous in* 
tegrity of his life. His wishes were few, and inneoeiitly and 
easily gratified. The great delight of his soul was not that 
ho should experience kindness at the hands of others, but that 
he should communicate tO them, in the simple vanity of his 
heart, that degree of amusement and instruotion and know- 
ledge which made them look upon him as a wonderful maB| 
gifted with rare endowments ; lor in nrhat liaht was not that 
man to lie looked upon who could trace tne eld names up 
to times when they were great, who could ctimb a genealo* 

?ical tree to the top branob* who could repeat Uie Seven 
enitential Psalms m Latin, Ull all the old Irish tales and 
legends of the country, and beat Paddy Cruddea the metho- 
dlst horse-jeckey, who nadthe whole Bible by hearti at arguing 
Scripture? Harmless ambition 1 humble as it waS| and limi- 
ted in oompassi to thee it was all in all j and yet thou wert 
happy in feeling that it was gratified. This little boon was 
all thou didst ask of life, and it was kindly granted thee* The 
last night we ever had the pleasure of being amused by Tom 
wai at a wake in the neighbourhood 1 for it somehow hap" 
pened that there was seldom either a wake or a dance within 
two or three miles of us that we did not attend) and God for* 
give US, when old Poll Doolin was on her death-bed| the only 
care that troubled us was an apprehension that she might r^ 
cover, and thus defraud us of a riffht merrv wake I Upon the 
occasion we allude to, it being known tnat Tom Grassiey 
would be present, of course the house was crowded. And 
when he did come, and his loud good-humoured voice was 
heard at the door, heavefis 1 hew every young heart bounded 
with glee and delight 1 

The first thing he did on entering was to go where the 
corpse was laid out, and in a loud rapid Toice repeat the t>^ 
profundis for the repoee of her soul, after which he sat down 
and smoked a pine. Oh, well do I remember how the whole 
house was hushed, for all was expeetation and interest as to 
what he would do Or say. At length he spoko^*' Is Frank 
Magaveen there ?" 

** All's that left 0' me's here, Tom." 

** An' If the sweep^chimly-general had his due, Frank, that 
wouldn't be much 1 and so tM longer you eankeOp him ott of 
that same, the betther for yourself." 

" Folly on Tern ! you know there's Dotte of «• all aUe to 
spake up to you, ^ay what you will." 

" It's not so when you're beekle a party fMi Frank. But 
sure that's not surprisin' ; vou were bom wid buttber in your 
mouth, an' that's what makes your orations to the fair sect bO 
so soft an* meltin', ha, ha, ha 1 Well, Frank, never asind t 
there's worse where you'll go to: keep your own oounsel fast: 
let's salt your gums, all' yOull do yet.. Whisht, boyi t I'm 
goin' to sing a fotnt, an* afthef that Frank an* 1 will pick a 
couple o* dozen out 0' yea * to boa the Connaaghtmaa.' ' Boa* 
ing the Conttmi|^tttan is a play or diverskm peculiar to waketi 
it IS grotesquely athletic in iu ehiraeter, hutiiill« bOsMei, of 
comic sentiment and farcical humour« 

He then commenced an Irish rann Or song, the Subetaneo 
of which was as follows, acoording to his own translation i^». 

** St Patrick, it seems, was olie Sunday momiot crosehig 4 
mountain en his way to a chapel to say mase, and as he waa 
an humble man (coaches wern't then invented, at any rate) 
an' a great pede ett ium (pedeetilan), be took the shortest cut 
across the motmtain. In one of the lonely rieae he met a 
herd-candy, who spent his time in eologisin his mastber's 
cattle, according to the precepts of* them timee* which 
was not by any means so Munea an' primogenitive as now. 
The countenance of the dog was clear an extremely eab- 
batbical ; every thing was at rest barrioc the little river 
before him, an' indeed one would think that it iewOd on with 
more decency an' betther behavionr than npoD other sym- 
pathising oocieioila. The birdett* horary were eiaghi'|b«t 
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lut their beat notes in ho- 
rn you,' eaid St Patrick ; 
to prayers, mj fine little 


it wu aisj to Me that thav chirped 
nour of Uie day. ' Good morrow 
' nhat'i the raUoo you're not goin" 
«low?' 

' What's prayers ?' aied the boy. 6t Patnok looked at 
him with a rery pitifol and calamitons expraesion in his face. 
* Can yon bleaa yonraelf 7' says he. ' No,' sud the boy, ' I 
don't know what it meant ?' ' Worse and worse,' thonght . 
St Patrick. 

' Poor b<raalial,'it ian't your fault. An how do yon pass 
your time here ?' 

' Why, my mate (food) 'i brought to me, an' I do be makin' 
Ui^' erowns out of my rushes, wliia I 'm not watching the 
oows an' iheep.' 

St Patrick sleeked down his head wid great dereliction, an' 
■aid, ' Well, acnshla, yon do be operatin kings' crowns, bnt 
I tell yon you're bom to wear a greater one than a king's, an' 
that is a orown of glory. Come along wid me.' 

' I can't lare my catUe,' said the other, ■ for fraid they might 
go astray.' 

* Right enoneh.' replied St Patrick, ' bat I'U let yon tee 
that thej won't? Now, anj_ how St Patrick imdheritood cat- 
tle irresistibly himself, bavin', been a berd'Caudy (boy) in his 
Tonth ; so he clapped his thumb to his Ibrapple, an' gave the 
BOT-a-loa Id the iheep, an' behould you they came about him 
wid ^reat relaxation an' respect. ' Keep ^oarieUet aobar an' 
SoUtlons,' says he, addressin tbem, ' till this boy comet back, 
an' don't go twyant yonr owner's property ; or ifyou do, itil be 
worse for yes. If yon regard your heslth dnrin' the approzi- 

Now, yon see, erery eheep, while lie was spaldn', lifl«d the 
right fore leg, an' raised the bead a little, an' behonld when 
ha finished, they kissed thur foot, an' made him a low bow 
w a mark of their estimation an' superfluity. He thin clap- 
pad hit finger an' thumb in his mouth, gave a load whiatle, 
an' In a periodical time he had all the othn- cattle on the hill 
■bout him, to which he addressed the tame ondeniable ora- 
tion, an' they bowed to him wid the same polite gentility. 
H« then broaght the lad along wid him, an as they made 
progress in the journey, the little fellow asys, 

* Yon seem frustrated by the walk, an' if youll let me carry 
jonr bundle, I'll feel obliged to yon.' 

' Do so,' said the laiot ; ' an as it's rather long, throw the 
bag that the things are in oier your shoulder ; you'll find it 
the aislsst way to carry it.' 

Well, the boy adopted this iniinlvation, an' they went 
■mbiKUously along till they reached the chapel. 

' Do you see that house?' said St Patrick. 

' I do,' sud the other ; 'it hat no chimley on it- 

* No,' said the saint ; ' it bat not ; but in that bouse, Christ, 
hethat sared you, will be presentlo-day.' An' the bor thin 
died tears, when he thought of the goodness of Chnst in 
saving one that was a stranger to him. So they entered tbe 
i^peT, an' the first thing the lad was struck with was the 
beams of the sun that came in through tbe windy tbinin' be- 
dda the altar. Now, he had nerer seen tbe like of it in a 
konse before, an'thinkin'itwas put there for some use or other 
in the intarior. he threw the wallet, which was like a saddle- 
bag, across the snnbeams, an' 1o an' behould yon the sun- 
besing supported them, an' at tbesame time a loud sweet voice 
was heard, ta jin', ' This is my servant St Kiersn, an' he's wel- 
come to the house o' God I' 8t Patrick then tuck him an' in- 
structed him in the various edifloations of the lamed languages 
until be became one of the greatest saints that ever &eliind 
aaw, with the exception an'liqaidaUonof St Patrick himself." 

Suoh it a faint outline of the ttyle and manner peculiar to 
themuTatives of Tom Gratiley. Indeed, it has frequentlv 
tnrprised not only us, but all who knew him, to think how and 
where and when he got together such an incredible number of 
hard and difficult words. Be this as it may, one thing was per- 
footly clear, that they cost him little trouUe and no study in 
their MpliMtlon. Bit pride was to speak at learnedly at posd- 
ble, and of conrse he imagined that the most suooessful method 
of doing this was to nse as many seequipidalian eipresiions 
as be coidd crowd into his language, without anj r^ard what- 
soever as to thdr propriety. 

Immediately after the relaUon of this legend, he passed at 
onoe into a mSteniat spirit. He and Fruk Magaveen mar- 
shalled their forces, and in a few minutes two or three dosen 
ycmig fellowi were hotly engaged in the humorous game of 
'■ Boxing the Connanghtman." Boxing the Connan^tman 
was (bUrwad by " the Standing Brogue" and "the Sitting 


Brogue," two other sports practised only at wakes. And 
here we may observe generally, that the amnsements resorted 
to on anch occasions are never to be found elsewhere, bnt are 
eicluiively peculiar to the house of mourning, where they are 
benevolently introduced for the purpose cf alleviating sor- 
row. Havmg gone through a few more taiii aports, Tom 
took a teat andaddrested a neighbouring farmer, named Gor- 
don, as follows : — " Jack Gordon, do you know the history of 
your own name and its original fluency ?" 
" Indeed no, Tom, I cannot say I do. 


Oliver Cmmmle, whose tongue is on tbe look-out for a drop 
of watherevertincehewait tothe lower ttorj. "This legend 
however, it too Ion? and interettmg to be rdated here : we 
are therefore forced to defer it until another opportnnity. 


SEALS OF IRISH CHIEFS. / ^ 

By a«It* FeM*, R.H.A., ILB.I.A. ' ' . ' ' J,,) 

(CindiiiM (ram No. 4*.} / ' 

Thb next seal which 1 have to exhibit, belongs to a chief of 
another and nobler family of Tbomond, the U'Brieos, kings 
of tbe country, and descendants of the celebrated monatdi 
Brian Bom. This seal is also from the collection of the Dean 
of St Patrick's, and was purchased a few years since iaRosorea. 
Its type is unlike tbe preceding, at, instead of the armed war- 
rior, it presents in tbe field the figure of a griffin. 
The inscription reads, SigiUum .- Brian .- IBrimu 


ble for their ninuteness ai^ historical truth, two or thro* 
chiefs bearing tbeChiisti an nameofBrianooenr. Butfromth* 
character of the letters on this seal, I have little hesitation ia 
assignii^ it to Brian O'Brian, who, accordinr to the * gnaTi 

of tbe Four Masters, succeeded to the lordsh^ of Thomoad 
in 1343, and was killed in 1350. 

The next seal which I have to exhibit is alto from tha 
Dean's collection, and. though of later date, it on many ac- 


This seal was found about ten years unce in the vicimtT of 
Magherafelt, in the county of Dory, and was pnrdtased by 
the Dean &om a shopkeeper in that town some years after. 
The armi of .O'Nedll, the bloody hand, Wpear on a dueU, 
andthe legend reads, SwiUaiiArimnn'u [Hanrisii]ia iVctH 
The name Mauritius, which occurs in this insoription, dpes 
not oocnr in the genealogies of the O'Neill family, and Is ob- 
viously but a latinised form of the name Hurtogh or Hnir- 
dieartach, which was that of twoorthreecfaiefi of the family ; 
and of these I am inclined to ascribe this seat to Martogh 
Boe. or the Red O'Neill, lord of Clanaboy, who, aocording ta 
the Annals of the Four Master?, died in 1471. 

Tbese are all the seals of Irish priooea whidi hare fkQea 
under my obaervation. Bnt there remidn two of equal sa- 
tiqnity, bnt which belonged to persona of inferior rank, whick 
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sei 


it may intoTMt tfa« Acsdenij to set. Tb« first, which ii io my 
own colleotioi), eihibits tha figure of an uiiinal, which 1 mnit 
IsftTB to the loologiits of the Academj to deecribe, with tlie 
ItgBDd Sigillinii Mae Craitk Mac I Dafid. 


The O'DkfyB were an mndeat tiiiuly in Thomond, Mtd are 
•tiU *erj nomarona in the conaty of Cll^re. 

The next uid Uat is from the cabinet of the Dean, and i* 
Tvj remurk&ble in havinE t^ head of a helmeted warrior 
eat on a coroelian within Uie legend, whioh readi, SigiOum 
Briam : O'Hantf. 


The O'Rarnya are a very ancient and i 
ftmilj in Kerry, deicendantB of the ancient lords of that 
oonntrj, and remarkable In hiitor; as poets and mniicians. 

I have only to add, that it will be obaerred that these seals 
are all of a roond form, which characteriies tfae seals of Be- 
cnlar parsons, while those belonging to ecclesiastics were 


"^ FoorOi Artitlii. 

HaTtKO in the l*at article spoken of the origin of 
in IralMid, andof tlie popularerrors nowprcTailingi . ,.. ^ 
them, I sliall next proceed to notice certain epithets, gobri. 
qnats, &c, by which the Irish chieftaios and others of inferior 
rank w«re distinguished. 

BeaidM the surnames, or hereditary fanul* names, wliich the 
Irish people assumed foiom thrir ancestors, it appears from the 
anthentic annals that most, if not all, of their chieftains had 
attached to their Chriatian names, and sometimes to their sur- 
names, certain oognomens hy which they were distinguished 
from each other. These cognomens, or, as the; ma; ' 
tnstancea be called, sobriquets, were glien them fri 
porfection or Imperfection of the body, or some dispoutit 


■pectin^ 




Niallthe 

from bis having red hair ; Hash Toinleasc (a name which 

Siires DO explanation'), who died in 1230; Kiall Moi 
iall the Great, who died in 1397 ; Co^ Baeach. i. e. Con the 
Lame, who waa created Earl of Tyrone in I5i2. Among the 
same family wg meet Henry Avre;, i. e. Henr; the Conten- 
tions, Shane an Dimais, i. t, John the Frond. Of the cogno- 
tnena derived from the places in which and the families h; 
wboro theywere fostered, the pedigree of the same family af- 
fords several instances, as Turfogfa Luineach, bo called from his 
having been fostered b; O'Loney. chief of Munterlune; in 
Tyrone ; Niall ConaHaoh, so called from his haviDg been fos- 
tered b; O'Donnell, chief of Tireonnell; Shane Donnellach, 
> called from his having been fostered bv O' Donnelly 


tains from the place or territory in which thoj were fil- 
tered, are to be met with in other families, as, in that of 
O'Brien, Donogh Cair-breach, who was so called from hit 
having been fostered by O'Donovsn, chief of Carbery Aava, 
-t ...-._. gf the plains of thecountjof Limerick. In 

. of Mao Mnrroui ■ " ' " '--•■"- 

called from having 
of St''Cavan, at Kilcavan, near (. 
sent county of Weiford. This c „ 
been adopted for the last two centuries as a snmanie bj hi* 
deecendants, a thing very unusual among Irish families. In 
the ramily of Mac Donnell of Scotland, John Cahanach was 
so called nN)m his having been fostered by O'Cabaaor O'Kaae, 
esent count; m Londonden?. 

pedigrees of other families, varioos instances are on 

record of cognomens having been applied h; posterit; to chief- 

._!__,_ 1_ _, 1. .i.,r,^™.i„; in the family of O'N " 

" .tloofr 


ing been fosUred by the Coarb 
r Gorey, in Hy-Dea, in the pre- 
'his cognomen of Donnell nas 


IB from the place of their deaths ; in t 


3'N(alI, 


for example, BnanChathaauDuin,or " of the battle of Down," 
was so called by posterity &om his haviiw been killed in » 
battle fought at Downpatrick in the year 1260 ; in the family 
of O'Brien, Conor na Siad^e, from tfae wood of Sindaiu in 
Barren, in which he was kiUedin the vMr 1267 i and in the 
family of Mac Carthy, the celebrated Fineen Reanna Roin, 
from his having been killed at tfae castle of Rino Rain In the 
ybar 1261, after a bri)liantcareer of victory over the English. 

On thin subject of cognomens and sobriquets among the 
Irish, Sir Henry Fiers wrote as follows io the year 1662, in a 
doBcription of the county of Westmeath, writlen in the form 
of a letter to Authonv Lord Bishop of Meath, and pafalishad 
in the fir Bt volnme of Vallaaoey's Collectanea : — 

" Ever; Irish samame or familj name hath either O or 
Mao prefixed, concerning whit^ I have found some make this 
observation, but 1 dare not undertake that it shall hold uni- 
versally true, that sadi as have O prefixed were of old supe- ' 
rior lords or princes, as O'Neal, O Donnell, O'Melaghlin, &c, ; 
and suoh as have Mao were only great men, vii, lords, thanes, \ 
as Mac Gcnnis, Mac Logfalin, Mac Doncho, &c. But however 
this observation [may] hold, it is certain they take much 
liberty, and seem to do It with delight, in giving of nicknames; 
and if a man have any imperfeotion or evil habit, he shall be 
sure to hear of it in the nickname. Thus, if he be blind, lame, 
squint-eyed, grey-eved, be a stammerer in speech, b« left* 
handed, to be sure be shall have one of these addied ia hit 
name ; so also from his cclonr of hair, as black, red, ;eltow, 
brown, &c ;'and from his age, at ;oang, old ; or from what he 
addicts himself to, or mu(£ delists in, as in draining, build- 
ing, fencing, or the like ; so that no man whatever can escape 
• nickname ivho lives among them, or oonverselh with them ; 
and tometimea so libidinons are the; in this kind of raillery, 
the; will give niclinames per ayUiphrattm, or contrariety of 
speech. That a man of excellent parts, and beloved of all 
men, shall be called griaa, that is, naught; or fit to be com- 
plained of ; if a man have a beiotifol coimtenanoe or lovely 
eyes, they will call him CneeKh, thatis, tqnint-eyed; if a great 
housekeeper, he shall be called Aokerisagh, tliat is, gnwdj." 
(CoUiclaiua, vol. I. p. 113.) 

In the fonrteenth and fifteenth centories, when the Iriafa h- 
toiliet increased, and thdr territories were divided into two 
and three parts among rival chieftains of the same family, 
each ol the chieftains adopted some addition to the family sur- 
name for the take of disUnotion. Thus, among the O'Co- 
nors of Connaught we find O'Conor Don, i. t. O'Conor the 
brown-haired, and O'Conor Roe, or the red-haired. This 
distinction was first made in the ;ear 1361, when TorloghDon 
and Torlogh Roe, who had been for some time in emulation 
for the chieflainstiip of the territory of Shilmarry, agreed to 
have it divided equall; between them; on which occasion the 
former was to be called O'Conor Don, and the latter O'Conor 
Roe. (See Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Chariot 
O'Conor). It is now supposed b; many of the Irish that tha 
e[nthet Don postGxed to the name of the chief of the (J'Co- 
nors is a Spanish t^tle ! while those who are aoquainted with 
the history of the name think that he shonld reject it as being 
a useless sobriquet, and more particularly now, as there is no 


so called from his having been fostered bv U Donnelly 
(An Four Masters, 1531 and 1567}; and FelimDevlioach, so 
oidled from his foster-father O Devlin, chief of Mnnter- 
Devlin, near Lough Neagh, !□ the present oounty of Lon. 
donderrj. Varioos exaroples of oognomens givea to chief> 


O'Conor Roe itom whom ha needs to be distinguished. It is 
true that the O'Conor Don might now very lawfully be called 
the O'Conor, as there is no O'Conor Roe or O'Conor SUgo, at 
least none who take the name ; but as he had borne it before 
O'Conor Roe disappeared, we would not advise it to be ra- 

Ctd for another generation, as we think that an O'Conor 
will in th& meantime make his ^ipearanoe, for vie are ae> 
qnaiatcd with an indlrldnal of that nama who kaowt Ua pt* 
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digree well, but is not sufBoiently wealthy to put himself for- 
ward as an Irish chieftain. 

In the same prorince we find the Mac Dermots of Mojiarg 
divided Into three distinct families, the head of whom was, par 
eicceUence, styled the Mac Dermot, and the other two who 
were tribatary to him called, the one Mac Dermot Roe, t. e. 
the Red, and the other Mao Dermot Gall, or the Anglicised. 
In Thomond we find the Mac Naroaras split into two distinct 
families, distinguished by the names of Mac Namara Fin, i. e, 
the Fair, and Mae Namara Reagh, or the Swarthy. In Des- 
mond the fa/nily of Mac Carthy split into three powerful 
branches, known by the names of Mac Carthy More or the 
Great, Mac Carthy Reagh or the Swarthy, and Mac Car> 
thy Muscryagh, i. e. of Muskerry. Beauford asserts with his 
usual confidence that Mao Carthy Reagh signifies Mac Carthy 
the King, but this is utterly fallacious, for the epithet, which 
ift anglicised Reagh, is written riach and riabhach^ in the 
original annals of Inisfallen and of the Four Masters, and 
translated /tt»ctts by Philip O'Sullivan Beare (who knew the 
import of it far better than Beauford) in his History of the 
Irish Catholics published at Lisbon in 1 621 . The O'Sullivans 

Stiit into the families of O'SuUivan More and O'SuIliTan 
eare; the O'Donovans into those of 0*Donovan More, 
O'Donoran Locha Crot, and O'Hea 0*Donovan; the O' Ken- 
nedys of Ormond into those of O'Kennedy Finn, O'Kennedy 
Roe, and O'Kennedy Don ; the O'Farrells of Annallv into 
tiiose of O'Farrell Bane, t. e. the liVhite, and OTarrell Boy, 
or the Tellow, &c, &o. 

The foregoing notices are sufiieient to show the natnre of 
the surnames in use among the ancient Scotic or Milesian 
Irish families. It will be now expected that I should sa^ a 
few words on the effect which the Anglo-Norman inyasion 
and the introduction of English laws, language, and names, 
hare had in clianging or modifying them, and on the other hand 
the influence which the Irish may haye had in dianging or 
modKying the English names. 

Af^er the murder, in 1333, of William de Bufgo, third Earl 
of Ulster of that name, and the lessening of the Enp;Iish 
power which resulted from it, many if not all of the distiu* 

Siished Anglo-Norman families located in Connanght and 
unster became hibernicised — HihernU ipsis Hihemiores — 
spoke the Irish language, and assumed surnames in imitation 
of the Irish by prefixing Alac (but nerer O in any instance) 
to the Christian names of their ancestors. Thus the De 
Burgos in Connaught took the name of Mae William from 
their ancestor William de Burgo, and i^ere divided into two 
great branches, called Mac William Qughter and Mac Wil- 
fiam Eighter, t. e. Mac William Upper and Mac William 
Lower, the former located in the county of Galway, and the 
latter in that of Mayo ; and from these sprang many off- 
shoots who took other surnames from their respective ances- 
tors, as the Mae Davids of Glinsk, the Mac Philbins of Dun 
Mngdord in Mayo, the Mao Shoneens, now Jennings, and the 
Mae Gibbons, now Fitzgibbons. The Berminghams of Dun- 
more and Athenry in Connaught, and of Offaly in Lei aster, 
took the name of Mac Feoiris, from Pierce, the son of Meyler 
Bermiogbam, who was one of the principal heads of that family 
in Ireland. The head of the Stauntons in Carra took the 
name of Mac Aveely. The chief of the Barretts of Tiraw- 
ley took the name of Mae Wattin, and a minor branch of 
the same family, located in the territory of the Two Backs, 
lying between Lough Con and the river Moy, assumed that of 
^ae Andrew, while the Barretts of Munster took the now 
rery plebeian name of Mae Phaudeen, from an ancestor called 
Paudeen, or Little Patrick. The De Exeters of Gallon, in 
Connanght, assumed the surname of Mac Jordan from Jordan 
De Exeter, the founder of that family ; and the Nangles of 
the same neighbourhood took that of Mac Costello. Of the 
Kildare and Desmond branches of the Fitzgcralds there were 
two Mac Thomases, one in Leinster, and the other in the 
Desies, in the now county of Waterford, in Munster. A 
branch of the Butlers took the name of Mac Pierce, and the 
Peers, or Powers, that of Mac Shere. The Freynes of Os- 
sory took the name of Mac Rinki, and the BarVys that of 
Mac Adam. In the present county of Kilkenny were located 
two families, originally of great distinction, who took the 
fltran?e name of Gaul, which then signified Englishman, 
though at an earlier period it bad been a term applied by the 
Irish to all foreigners ; the one was Stapleton, who was loca- 
ted at Gaulstown, in the parish of Rilcolumb, barony of Ida, 
atnd countj of Kilkenny ; the other a branch of the Burkes, 
who obtained extenstre estates in that part of Ireland, and 


dwelt at Gaulstown, in the barony of Igrine. The writer, who 
is the sixth in descent from the last head of this family, has 
many of his family deeds, in which he styles himself sometimes 
Galle and sometimes Galle alias Borke ; on his tomb, however, 
in his family chapel at Gaulskill, he is called Wal terns De 
Burgo without the addition of Galle, and is there said to be de- 
scended from the Red Earl of Ulster. His descendants now 
all retain the name of Gaul, as do tho8« of his neighbour Sta- 

Sleton. The Fitzsimons, in Westmeath, took the name of Mao 
Luddery, and the Wesleys that of Mao Falrene, &c. &e. 
Edmund Spenser, secretary to the Lord Arthur Grey 
(deputy of Ireland under Queen Elisabeth in the year 1580), 
attempted to prove that many distinguished families then 
bearing Irish surnames, and aceountea of Irish origin, were 
really English. This, however. Is undoubtedly fal^e, and is 
a mere invention of the creative fancy of that great poet and 
politician : but as it has been received as truth by Sir Charles 
Coote and other English writers, we shall show how Spenser 
deceived himself or was deceived on this point. He instances 
the following families : 1, The Mae Mahons of Oriel in Ulster, 
who, as he states on the authority of the report of some 
Irishmen, came first to Ireland with Robert de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, under the name of Fitz-Ursula : 2, The Mac Mahons 
of the South : 3, The Mac Sweenys of Munster : 4, The Mac 
Sheehys of Munster ; 5, The O'Brins or O'Bymes of Lein- 
ster : 6, The 0' Tooles of the satne proyince : 7, The Cavan- 
aghs : 8, The Mac Namaras of Thomoud. But he gives no 
proof for his assertions but the report of some Irishmen, cor- 
roborated by etymological specalations of his own ; and as 
the report of some unnamed persons can have no wd?ht with 
us when in direct contradiction of the authentic annus of the 
' country, I shall slightly glance at some of the most impor- 
tant of his etymological evidences, and then give my own 
proofs of the contrary. To prove thai the Mao Mahons of 
Oriel are the Fitz- Ursulas, he says that AfaAen signifies btar 
in Irish, and hence that Mac Mahon Is a translation ef Fitx« 
Ursula ; but granting that Mahon does mean a hear^ it does 
not follow that Mao Mahon is a translation of Fits-Ursola. 
But we have stronger reasons to urge than to prove that this 
is a non sequitur, for we have the testimony of the anthentie 
pedigree of the Mac Mahons of Oriel, and of the annals of 
Ulster, that the Mac Mahons had been located in Oriel and 
had borne that name long before the English invasion. The 
Mac Mahons and Mac Namaras of the south are aT)ranch of 
the Dai-Cais, a great tribe located in Thomond, whose history 
is as certain from the ninth century as that of any people in 
Europe. The Mac Sweenys and Mac Sheehys of Munst^ * 
are of Irish origin, but their ancestors removed to Scotland 
in the tenth century, or beginning of the eleventh, and some 
of their descendants returned to Ireland in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, and were hereditary leaders of Gal- 
lowglasses to many Irish chieftains. To prove that the 
Byrnes, Tooles, ana Cavanaghs, are of British origin, he has 
recourse also to etymology, which is a great lever in Uie hand 
of a historical charlatan, and says, in the first place, that 
JSrt'n in the Welsh language means woody, and that hence the 
O'Brins or O'Byrnes must be of Welsh origin. But admitting 
that Brin does m the Welsh language mean woody, what has 
that to do with O'Brain, the original Irish name of O'Byrne, 
especially when it can be proved that that surname was called 
after Bran, king of Leinster, who was usually styled Bran 
Duv, t. e, the Black Raven, from the colour of bis hair, and 
his thirst for prey. Secondly, to prove that O'Toole is a 
Welsh name, he says that tot means hilly in the Welsh Un- 

fuage ! and so does tol in Irish bear this meaning. But what, 
would ask, has that to do with O'Tuathail, or descendants 
of Tnathal, the son of Ugaire, from whom tills famOy have 
taken their surname? Ihe name Tuathal, signifying the 
lordlvy has no more to do with tol, a hill, than it naswith the 
Engfish word tool, to which it has been anglicised for the last 
two centuries. Thirdly, to prove that the name Cavanagh is 
of Welsh origin, he asserts that Kae van in Welsh sigoifi^ 
strong in English. This may be true ; but what has the sig- 
nification of the Welsh word Raevan to do with the name of 
the Mac Murroghs of Leinster, who assumed the cognomen 
of Cavanagh from Donncll Cavanagh, the son of Dermot Mac 
Murrogh, who had himself received this name from his having 
been fostered at Kilcavan in the north-east of the present 
county of Wexford ? Speclatum admissi risum t^eatis amid f 
These errors of Spenser have been already exposed by Dr 
Jeffry Keating, a roan of learning and undoubted honesty, but 
1 of great simplicity, which is characteristic of the age in which 
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he lived, also by Gratianus Luoius, and b^ the learned 
Roderic O* Flaherty, who has devoted a chApter of his O^ygia 
to prove that Spenser, though a distingui5he3^ poet, can have 
no claim to credit as a historian. "^ Spen ser's purpof^e in fabri- 
cating this story about the Mao Mahons~was to nold them op 
as objects of hatred to the Irish and English people, as being 
descended from the murderer of Thomas a Becket. He n^ver 
succeeded, however, in oonvinolng Ever Mao Coolev, or any 
other of the rebels of the Farnev, that they *were descended 
ft'om the Beares of England ! Spenser also asserts that it 
was $aid that roost of the surnames ending in an, though then 
considered Irish, were in reality English, such as Uernan, 
Shin an, Mungan, &o. 1 do not, however, believe a word 
of this latter assertion of the great English poet, but conclude, 
with the simple and honest Keating, that, " as being a poet, 
he gave himself, as was usual with the profession, licence to 
revel in poetic fictions, which he dressed in flowery language 
to decoy his reader." For we know that there is not a single 
instance on record of any Anglo-Norman family having taken 
any Irish names except such as they formed from the names 
or titles of their own ancestors by prefixing Mae, which they 
considered equivalent to the Norman Fitz, as Mac Maurice, 
Mac Gibbon, iMao Gerald, Mac William, which are equivalent 
to Fitz-Maurice, Fitz-Gibbon, Fitz-Gerald, Fitz- NVil Ham. 
In this manner, however, the great Anglo- Norman families of 
the south and west of Ireland, who were after all more 
French and Irish than they were English (their ancestors 
having dwelt scarcely a century in EnglandJ, nearly all hiber- 
niciscd their names. It seems rather curious that Spenser 
has not furnished any list of those Anglo-Norman families 
who really hibemicised their names, while he was so minute 
in naming' those who were not English, but whom he wished 
• to noake appear as such, in order to be enabled to censure them 
I the more harshly for their treasons and rebellions. He con- 
' tents himself by stating that there were great English fami- 
' lies in Ireland who, he regretted to sav, had become Irish in 
name and feeling. The manner in which he states this fact is 
worthy of consideration, and I shall therefore insert his very 
wordf liere as they appear in the Dublin edition: — '* Other 
great houses there bee of the English in Ireland, which 
thorough licentious conversing with the Irish or marrying or 
fostering with them, or lacke of meet nurture [i. e. education 
or rearing], or snch other unhappy occasions, have degendred 
from their aunoient dignities, and are now growne * as Irish 
a$ O* Hanlons hreecK a« the proverbe there is. " 

Sir Henry Piers of Tristernagh, in the county of West- 
meath, complains of the same custom among the families of 
English descent, in about a century after Spenser's period. 

** In the next place, I rank the degeneracy of many English 
families as a great hindrance of the reducmg this people to 
civility, occasioned not only by fostering, that is, havln? their 
children nursed and bred during their tender years by the 
Irish, but much more by marriages with them, by means 
whereof our English in too many great families became in a 
few generations one both in manners and interest with the 
Irish, insomuch as many of them have not doubted f i e. he< 
8itated3 to assume even Irish names and appellations : instan- 
ces whereof are but too many even to this day : thus a Ber- 
mingham is called by them Mac Yoris, Fitz- Simmons, Mao 
Knddery [reci^Mac-Ruddery], Wesley [i. e. Wellesley], Mac 
Falrene, &o, and from men thus metamorphosed what could 
be expected?" — Collectanea, vol. I. p. 105. 

On the other hand, the Irish families who lived within the 
English pale and in its vieinitv gradually conformed to the 
English customs, and assumed English surnames ; and their 
doing so was deemed to be of such political importance that it 
was thought worthy the oonsideration of parliament : accord- 
ingly it was enacted by the statute of 5 Edward IV (1465), 
that every Irishman dwelling within the English pale, then 
comprising the counties of Uublin, Meath, Louth, and Kil- 
dare, should take an English surname. This act is so ourious 
as illustrating the history of Irish family names, that it de- 
nands insertion in this place. 

** An act, that the Irish men dwelling in the counties of 
I>ubliny Myeth, Uriell, and Kildare, shall goe apparelled like 
English men, and weare theire beards after the English maner, 
sweare allegeaaoe, and take English surname." — Rot, Pari. 
ca. 16. 

** At tb« request of the Commons it is ordeyned and esta- 
blished bj authority of the said parliament, that every 
Irish man that dwells betwixt or amongst Englishmen in the 
coontjr of i>ubUn» Myetb, Urielli and Kildare, shall goe like 


to one Englishman in apparell, and shaveing off his beard 
above the mouth, and shal be within one yeare s worne the liege 
man of the king In the hands of the lieutenant or deputy, or 
such as he will assigne to receive this oath for the multitude 
that is to be swome, and shall take to him an English surname 
of one towne, as Sutton, Chester, Trym, 8kryne, Corke, 
Kinsale ; or colour, as white, blacke, browne; or arte or 
soienoe, as smith or carpenter ; or office, as cooke, butler ; and 
that he and his issue shall use this name under payne of for- 
fey ting of his goods yearely till the premises be done, to be 
levied two times by the yeare to the king's warres, according 
to the discretion of the lieutenant of the king or Us deputy. 
— 5 Edtoard IV. cap. 8. 

** In obedience to tnis law," observes Harris, in his additions 
to Ware, the Shanachs took the name of Poxen, the Mac Gab- 
hans of Smiths, Geals of Whites, the Branachs of Walshes, 
and many others ; tho said words being only literal transla- 
tions from the Irish into the Engli&h language." Harris^ how- 
ever j I may remark, is very much mistaken when ho supposes 

that the Branachs (B|te4.'CY)415) t* 6. Britones) of the English 
pale in Ireland are an Irish family, or that any ancient Irish 
family had borne that name before the Anglo- Norman and 
Welsh families settled in Ireland towards the latter end of 
the twelfth century ; and he is also wrong in assuming that the 
Irish word for Geal, white, was by itself ever used as the name 
of any family in Ireland. In the other two instances he is 
correct ; for the head of tho 0*Caharn vs of Teffia, who was 
usually styled the Shinnagh, translated his name into Fox, 
and the Mac-an-Gowans and O'Gowans translated their name 
into Smith. 

The importance thus attached by this act to the bearing of 
an *Enclish surname soon induced many of the less distin- 
guished Irish families of the English pale and its vicinity 
to 'translate or disguise their Irish names, so as to make them 
appear English ones, as Mac In tire to Carpenter, Mac Spal- 
lane to Spenser, Mac Cogry to L' Estrange, &c. ; but the more 
distinguished families of the pale and its vicinity, as Mac Mur- 
rogh, O'Brennan, O'Kayly, and others, retained with pride 
their ori£[inal Irish names unaltered ; for while they coula look 
back witn pride on a long line of ancestors, they could not 
bear the idea of being considered as the descendants of trades- 
men and petty artizans, a feeling which prevails at the present 
day, and will prevail for ever ; for though a man has himself 
sunk into poverty, he still feels a pride m believing that he is 
of respectable origin. It is certain, however, that the trans- 
lation and assimilation of Irish surnames to English ones was 
carried to a g^eat extent in the vicinity of Dublin and through* 
out Leinster ; and hence it may at this day be safely concIu« 
ded that many families bearing English surnames throughout 
the English pale are undoubtedly of Milesian or Danish origin. 

It appears, however that this statute had not the intended 
effect; for, about a century after its having passed, we find 
Spenser recommending a renewal of it, inasmuch as the Irish 
had then become as msh as ever. His words on this point 
are highly interesting,' as throwing great light on the history 
of Irish surnames towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
and we shall therefore lay them before the reader : — 

" Moreover, for the better breaking of these heads and [of?] 
septs which (I told you) was one of the greatest strengthes 
of the Irish, methinkes it should be very well to renewe that 
ould statute whioh was made in the reigne of Edward the 
Fourth in Ireland, by which it was commanded, that whereas 
all men used to be called by the name of their septs, accord* 
ing to the severall nations, and had no surnames at all, that 
from henceforth each one should take upon himself a severall 
surname, either of his trade and faculty, or of some quality 
of his body or minde, or of the place wnere he dwels, so as 
every one should be distinguished from the other, or from the 
most part, whereby they shall not only not depend upon the 
head of their sept, as now they do, but also in time leame 

?uite to forget his [their] Irish nation. And herewithal would 
also wish all the O's and the Mac's which the heads of septs 
have taken to their names, to be utterly forbidden and extm- 

fuished. For, that the same being an ordinance (as some sav) 
rst made bv O'Brien for the strengthening of the Irish, the 
abrogating tliereof will as much enfeeble them." 

Towards the close of the next century we find Sir Henry 
Piers of Tristernagh, in his account of the county of West» 
mcath, rejoicing that the less distinguished Irish families were 
beginning to take English surnames : — 

** These, I suppose, may be rcckonod among the causes of 
the slow progress this nation bath made towards ciyility a&d 
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aocommodation to our English laws and customs ; yet these 
notwithstanding, this people, especially in this and the ac|join- 
in? comities, are in onr days become more polite and ciyil 
[civilized] than in fonner ap^s.and some Tery forward to ac- 
commodate themselyes to the English modes, particularly in 
their habit, language, and surnames, which if all manner of 
ways they strive to make English or English like ; this I speak 
dfthe inferior rank of them. Thus you hare Mac Gowan sur- 
name himself Smith ; Mac Killy, Cook ; Mao Spallane, Spen- 
ser ; Mac Kegry, L'Estrange, &c, herein making small 
amends for our degenerate English before spoken of.' 

But I hare ezceraed the space which the Journal aUows for 
this article, and I must defer the remainder to a future num- 
ber, promising the reader that I shall make ever^ effort to 
bring the subject of Irish surnames to a conclusion m two ad- 
ditional articles. ' " r. 


Aristocratic Tra yelling. — Mr Theobald was at that 
instant speiJdng to Lord BolsoTer. *' Listen,'* said the Earl 
of Rochdale to Arlington, " and you will hear some of the 
uses and advantages of travel." Arlington accordingly di- 
rected his attention to the speakers. " I will just tell you 
what I did," said Mr Theobald. « Brussels, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Milan, Naples, and Paris, and all 
that in two months. , No man has overdone it in less." " That's 
a fast thing ; but I think I could have done it," siud Lord 
Bolsover, " with a eood courier. I had a fellow once who 
could ride a hundred miles a-day for a fortnight." " I came 
from Vienna to Calais," said youne Leighton, " in less time 
than the government courier. No other Englishman ever 
did that." '* Hem I I am not sure of that," said Lord Bol- 
sover. *'But 1*11 just tell you what I have done : from Rome 
to Naples in nineteen hours ; a fact, upon my honour ; and 
from Naples to Paris in six days." " Partly by sea ?" in- 
terrogated Leighton. " No ! all by land, replied Lord 
Bolsover, with a look of proud satisfaction. '* I'll just tell vou 
what I did," Mr Leighton chimed in again, " and I think it 
is a good 'plan — it shows what one can do. I went straight 
on end, as fast as I could, to what was to be the end of my 
journey. This was Sicily. So straight away I went there at 
the devil's own rate, and never stopped anywhere by the way ; 
changed horses at Rome and all those places, and landed in 

safety in I forget exactly how long from the time of 

starting, but I have got it down to an odd minute. As for 
the places I left behind, I saw them all on my way back, ex- 
cept the Rhine, and I steamed down that in the ni^t-time." 
" I have travelled a eood deal by nieht," said Theobald. 
'* With a dormeuse and travelling lamp I think it is pleasant, 
and a good plan of getting on." " And you can honestly say, 
I suppose," said Denbigh, " that you have slept successfully 
through as much fine country as any man living?" " Oh, I 
did see the country," replied Theobald, *' that is, all that was 
worth seeing. My courier knew all about that^ and used to 
stop and wucen me whenever we came to anything remarkable, 
Gad I I have reason to remember it, too, for I caught an in- 
fernal bad cold one night when I turned out by lamp-light to 
look at a waterfall. Inever looked at another." There was 
a pause in the conversation, and the group moved onwards 
to another room. — Arlington, a Tale, hy the Hon, Mr Lister, 

Truth will never be palatable to those who are determined 
not to relinquish error, but can never nve offence to the ho- 
nest and well-meaning ; for the plain-oealinff remonstrances 
of a friend differ as widcdy from the rancour of an enemy as the 
friendly probe of a physician from the dagger of an assassin. 
— E. W, Montague, 

Parental Duties. — Bring thy cUldren up in learning and 
obedience, yet without outward austerity. Praise them openly 
reprehend them secretly. Give them good countenance and 
convenient maintenance, otherwise thy life will seem their 
bondage, and what portion thou shalt leave them at thy death 
they inll thank death for it, and not thee. And I am per- 
goaded that the foolish cockering of some parents, and the 
orerstem carriage of others, cause more men and women to 
take ill courses than their own vicious inclinations. Marry 
thy danghters in time, lest they marry themselves ; and train 
not up thy sons in the wars, for he that sets up his rest to live 
by that profession can hardly be an honest man or a good 
Christbui ; besides, it is a science no longer in request than use, 
for 8oUU«rs in peace are like chimneys in summer Lord Bur- 
leigh's Mamms, 


HALF AN HOUR IN IRELAND. 
(Brom Charles 0*MaUey,) 

When the Bermuda transport sailed from Portsmouth for 
Lisbon, I happened to make one of some four hundred inter* 
esting individuals, who, before the^ became food for powder, 
were destined to try their constitutions on pickled pork. The 
second day after our sailing, the winds became adverse ; it 
blew a hurricane from every comer of the compass but the 
one it ought ; and the good ship, that should have been stand- 
ing straight for the Bay of Biscay, was scudding away with a 
double-reefed topsail towards the coast of LabrMor. For six 
days we experienced every sea-manaravre that usually preludes 
a shipwreck ; and at length, when, what from sea sickness and 
fear, we had become utterly indifferent to the result, the storm 
abated, the sea went down, and we found ourselvee lying com- 
fortably in the harbour of Cork, we had a strange suspicion 
on our minds that the frightful scenes of the past week had 
been nothing but a dreaiL 

" Come, Mr Medlicot," said the skipper to me, " we shsU 
be here for a couple of days to refit ; had you not better go 
ashore and see the country ?" 

I sprung to my legs with delight ; visions of cowslips, 
larks, daisies, and mutton chops, floated before my exci£ad 
imagination, and in ten minutes I found myself standing at 
that pleasant little inn at Cove, which, opposite Spike Island, 
rejoices in the name of the Goat and Garters. 

" Breakfast, waiter," said I ; *' a beefsteak — f^resh beef, 
mark ye ; fresh eggs, bread, milk, and butter, all fresh." No 
more hard tack, tnought I, no salt butter, but a genuine land 
breakfast. 

" Up stairs. No. 4, sir," said the waiter, as he flourished a 
dirty napkin, indicating the way. 

Up stairs I went, and in due time the appetixing little 
dejeune made its appearance. Never did a miser's eye revel 
over his broad acres with more complacent enioyment than 
did mine skim over the mutton and the muffin, the teapot, the 
trout, and the devilled kidney, so invitingly spread out before 
me. Yes, thought I, as I smacked my lips, this is the reward 
of virtue ; picklM pork is a probationary state that admirably 
fits us for niture 'enjoyments. I arranged my napkin upon my 
knee, I seized my knife and fork, and proceeded with most 
critical acumen to bisect a beefsteak. Scarcely, however, had I 
touched it, when with a loud crash the plato smashed beneath 
it, and the gravy ran piteously across the cloth. Before I had 
time to account for the phenomenon, the door opened hastily, 
and the waiter rushed into the room, his face redolent with 
smiles, while he rubbed his hands in an ecstacy of delight. 

** It's all over, sir ;' said he, " glory be to God, its' all done." 

*' What's over ? what's done? said I with impatience. 

<*M*Mahon is satisfied," replied he, ** and so is the other 
gentleman." 

*' Who and what the devil do you mean ?** 

" It's over, sir, I say," replied the waiter again; "he fired 
in the air." 

" Fired in the air," said L " Did they fight in the room be- 
low stairs ?" 

" Yes, sir," said the waiter with a benign snule. 

" That will do," said I, as seizing my hat I rushed out of the 
house, and hurrying to the beach took a boat for the ship. 
Exactly half an hour had elapsed since my landing, but e? en 
those short thirty minutes had fully as many reasons, that 
although there may be few more amusing, there are some safer 
places to live in than the green island.' 


All men are masked ; the world is one universal disguise, 
each indiridual endeavouring to fathom his neighbour s in- 
tentions, at the same time wishing to hide his own, and, above 
all, striving to secure a reputable character rather by words 
than deeds. 

Persons who are always innocently cheerfrd and good- 
humoured are very useful m the world ; they maintain peace 
and happiness, and spread a thankful temper amongst all who 
live around them. — Miss Talbot. 
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VICTORIA CASTLE. KlLLlNEr, COUNTY OF DUBLIN. 


. an, at lamit, uid maaj othen beiidei. 
« of tka mafiiiGMiit but Dot eaiily. to b« realiied 
proJMt, reemlly [iropoiiiided, of «rectine m town on tha e*«t 
Side of Uklpu'a or RUUner HUl— a iitnadon tertaioly of 
nnrl*all«d beaoty and grandeur. Plan*, mott latiifactory, 
and Tivws pro!>ppclive ai well ai perspective of this as jet 
Bon-«ut«nt Brighton or Clifton, baTO been laid before the 
tnibiia, with a view to obtain tlia necemarj wavs and mcani to 
give it a more (ubatantial realit» ; but aJas^ for the nneer- 
taintj of human wiBhei I Que^rulown, deipila the popular. 
itj of our BOTtreign, ii not likeij. for lome time at least, to 
preient a riTalr;. in any thing bat its romantio and com- 
Bianding tite. to (he busy, buttling, and not very symmetri- 
cally buijt town which baa been erected ia honour of Her 
angiut eldem uncle. The good people of Kingstown may 
Ihereforn rejoice ; their glory will not for lome time at leait 
be eclipsed ; and the loven of i.atural romantic tcenery who 
bare not moDey — Ihey aeldom haie — to employ in promiiing 
tpMnlatlons, may alio rejoice, for the wild and precipitous 
cliffH of Killiney are likBlv lo retain for some years longer a 

C>rlion of Ihejr romantic beauty ; therocks will not be shaped 
to well-dresred forms of prim gentility; the purpleheather and 
bloisomy furze. '' unprofilably gav."Diaygi>ens(Dre'ibnlJiaDt 
colouring- lo the scenery, and the wild Eea-birds may sport 
nronnd: the time has not arrired when Ibey will be destroyed or 
baniabedfhimthiii ancient haunt by tbeencroichmenl of man. 
Bat however tliia (say be, the ^st stone of lh« new town 


has been laid ; i 
" Victoria Gael 

■norial of one of the gigantic projects of tbi* •! ^ 

teenth century of ours, we nave felt it incumbent on ns ti 
give it« f«r proportioni a place in our immortal and univer- 
sally read mUcelluiv, in order lo hand down its prisline form to 
posterity in a^es when it shall have been shaped by time into 
a genuine antique ruin. 

Uf the architectural style and general appearance of Vic- 
toria Caitle. our engravmg gives a good idea. Like moat 
modem woutd-ba castles, it has tower* and crenellated bat- 
tlement* and large windows in abuudanee. and is upon Ibe 
whole as onlike a real old castle as inch structural usually 
are. It is, however, a picturesque and imposing structnra M 
its kind. and. what is of more consequence tft It* fotura oeea- 
pants, a cheerful and commodious habitation, wbicb is nor* 
than can be said of most genuine castles, or of many more 
clasiicai imitations of them : and its ii 
the south side of Killiney Hill, is one 
beautiful as could possibly be imagined. 

Nothing in nalure con indeed surpass tb« beanW, rariety, 
and extent of the proBpects which may be enjoyed front tua 
spot or its immediais vicinity, and we night fill a wbol* 
number of onr Journal in dascribiog thwr principal featnrai. 
Tu most of our reader*, however, they must bo already fa- 
miliar, and to those who have not had the pleasure ofei^oying 
a sight of them, it will convey a luffiwent general IdMof wbat 
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they mqst be, to aequaint them that Killiney Hill from the 
same point commands, towards the west, views of the far- 
famed Bay of Dublin, the citv, and the richly-cultivated and 
Tilljustadded plains by which it is surrounded, towards the 
north, the bold, ru?ged promontory of Uowth, with the 
islands of Dfdkey, Irelanas-eye, Lambay, and the peaked 
mountain-ranges of Down and Lowth in the extreme distance ; 
and lastly, towards the east and south, the sea, and the larely 
Bay of Killiney, with its shining yellow strand, curved into 
the form of a spacious and magnificent amphitheatre, from 
which, as in seats above each other, ascend the richl v-wooded 
hills, backed by the mountuns of Dublin and Wicklow, with 
all their exquisite variety jof forms and fitful changes of colour. 
In short, it may truly be said of this delightful situation, that 
though other localities may possess some individua* character 
of scenery of greater beauty or grandeur, there are few if 
any in the British empire that could fa'urly be compared with 
it for its variety and general 'interest. 

Of the great interest of Killiney to the naturaUtt, and the 
geologist more particularly, we have already endeavoured to 
give our readers some notion in a paper, in a recent number, 
from the pen of our able and accomplished friend DrSchouler; 
and Killiney is scarcely less interesting to the antiquary than 
to the man of science. Though till a recent period its now 
cultivated and thickly inhabited hills and shores presented the 
▼irgin appearance of a oountry nearly in the state which nature 
left it, tne numerous monuments of antiquity scattered about 
them clearly evinoed that man had been a wanderer if not 
an inhabitant here in the most remote times. Numerous 
kistvaens containing human skeletons have been found be- 
tween the road and the sea, undoubtedly of pagan times ; and 
we have ourselves seen in our young days six very large 
urns of baked clay, containing burned bones, which were 
discovei'ed in sinking the foundations for a cottage, near the 
road between the Killiney and Rochostown hills. We have 
also seen several sepulchral stono circles, now no longer 
remaining ; and there is yet to b« seen of the samo perio<C a 
fine cromloae, situated near Shanganagh, and that most re* 
markable and interesting pagan temple, near the Martello 
tower, with its Judgment chair, and the figures of the sun and 
moon sculptured on one of the stones within its enclosure. 
Kor is Killiney without its monument of Christian piety of as 
early date as any to be found in Ireland. In the beautiful ivied 
ruin of its parish church, the antiquary may ei\joy a si^ht 
of one of tne most characteristic examples of the temples 
erected by the Irish immediately after their eonversion to 
Christianity, and make himself intimate with a style of archi- 
tecture not now to be found in other portions of tho British 
empire. P 


THE CASTLE OF AUGHENTAIN, OR A LEGEND 
OF THE BROWN GOAT, 

▲ TALE OF TOM GRA88IBY, TBB 8HANABD8, 
BT WILLIAM CARLI.TON. 

Whbn Tom had expressed an intention of relating an old 
story, the bum of general conversation gradually subsided 
into silonoe, and every face assumed an expression of curiosity 
and interest, with the exception of Jemsy Baccagh, who was 
rather deaf, and blind George M*Givor, so called because he 
wanted an eye ; both of whom, in high and piercing tones, 
carried on an angry disoussion touching a small law.suit that 
had gone against Jemsy in the Court Leet, of which George 
was a kind of rustie attorney. An outburst of impatient re- 
buke was immediately poured upon them from fifty voices. 
'« Whisht with yes, ye pair of devils' limbs, an' Tom goin' 
to tell US a story. Jemsy, your sowl's as crooked as your lame 
leg, you sinner ; an' as for blind George, if roguery would save 
a man, he'd escape the devil yet. Tarenation to yes, an' be 
^uiet till we hear the story !" 

** Ay," said Tom, " 8cripthur says that when the blind leads 
tlia blind, both will fisll into the ditch ; but God help the lame 
that have blind George to lead them ; we might aisily guess 
where he'd guide them to, especially such a poor innocent as 
Jemsy there." This banter, as it was not intended to give 
offrooa» so was it received by the parties to whom it was ad- 
dressed with laughter and good humour. 

•• Silence, boys," said Tom ; '• I'U jist take a draw of the pipe 
till I put mv mind in a proper state of transmigration for 
what I'm gom* to narrate." 

He then smoked on for a few minutes, his eyes complacently 
Hi nadiiatiyely olof od, and hia vhole f aoe oompoiaa iato tha 


philosophic spirit of a man who knew and felt his own siipe- 
riority, as well as what was expected from him. >Vhcn he 
had sufficiently arranged the materials in his mind, he took the 
pipe out of his mouth, rubbed the shank-end of it a<^ainst the 
cuff of his coat, then handed it to his next neighbour, and 
having given a short preparatory cough, thus commenced his 
legend: — 

** You must know that afther Charles the First happened to 
miss his head one day, bavin' lost it while playin' a game of 

* Heads an* Points' with the Scotch, that a man called Nolly 
Rednosc, or Oliver Crummle, was sent over to Ireland with a 

Sarcel of breekless Highlanders an' English Bodaghs to sub- 
uvate the Irish, an* as many of the Prodestans as had been 
friends to the late king, who were called Royalists. Now, 
it appears bv many larned transfigurations that Nolly Red. 
nose had in his army a man named Balgrantie, or the Hog of 
Cupar ; a fellow who was as coorse as sackin', a.s cunnin* as 
A fox, an* as gross as the swine he was named afther. Red- 
nose, there is no doubt of it, was as nate a hand at takin* a 
town or castle as ever went about it ; but then, any town that 
didn't surrendher at discretion was sure to experience little 
mitigation at his hands ; an' whenever he was bent on wicked- 
ne8.«, he was sure to say his prayers at the commencement of 
every siege or battle ; that is, he intended to show no marcy 
in, for he'd get a book, an'openin* it at the head of his army, 
he'd cry, ' Ahem, my brethren, let us praise God by endea- 
vourln till f ing sich or sich a psalm ;' an* God help the man, 
woman, or child, that came before him after that. Well an' 
^ood : it so happened that a squadron of his psalm*singers 
were dispatched by him from Enniskillen, where ne stopped to 
rendher assistance to a part of his army that O'Neill was 
leatherin' down near Dungannon, an* onltheir way thev hap- 
pened to take up their quarthers for the night at the mill of 
Aughentain. No%v, above all men in the creation, who should 
be appointed to lead this same sauadron but the Hog of Cupar. 

* Balgruntie, go off wid you,' said Oruromle, when administer, 
ing his instructions to him ; * bat be sure that wherever you 
meet a fat royalist on the way, to pay your rei*pects to him as 
a Christian ought,' says he ; *' an', aoove all things, my dear 
brother Balgruntie, tion*t neplect your devotions^ otherwise 
our arms can't prosper ; and be sure,' says he, with a pious 
smile, * that if they promulgate opposition, you will make them 
bleed anyhow, either in purse or person ; or if they provoke the 
grace o'God, take a little from them in both ; an* so the Lord's 
name be praised, ycamen !* 

Balgruntie sang a psalm of thanksgivin* for bein' elected by 
his commander to sich a hol^ office, set out on his march, an' 
the next qight he an* his choir slep in the mill of Aughentain, 
as 1 said. Now, Balgruntie had in this same congregation of 
his a long-legged Scotchman named Sandy Saveall, which name 
begot by way of etymology, for his charity ; for it appears by 
the historical elucidations that Sandy was perpetually ran- 
tinizin* ' about sistherly affection an' brotherly love : an' what 
showed more tacituruity than any thuig else was, that while 
this same Sandy had the persuasion to make every one believe 
that he thought of nothing else, he shot more people than any 
ten men in the. squadron. He was indeed what they call a 
dead shot, for no one ever knew him to miss any thing he fired 
at He had a musket that could throw point blank an Eng- 
Ush mile, an' if he only saw a man's nose at that distance, he 
used to say that with aid from above he could blow it for 
him with a leaden handkerchv, meaning that he could blow it 
oiT his face with a musket bullet ; and so by all associations he 
could, for indeed the faits he performed were very insiniva* 
ting an' problematical. 

Now, It so happened that at this p^od there lived in the 
castle a fine wealthy ould royalist, named Graham or Grimes, 
as they are often denominated, who had but one child, a 
daughter, whose beauty an* perfections were mellifluous far 
an' near over the country, an' who had her health drunk, as 
the toast of Ireland, by the Ix»rd Lieutenant in the Castle of 
Dublin, undher the sympathetic appellation of * the Rose of 
Aughentain.' It was her son that afterwards ran throogh the ' 
estate, and was forced to part wid the castle ; an' it's to him 
the proyerb colludes, which mentions * ould John Grame, that 
swallowed the castle of Aughentain.' 

Howsomever, that bears no prodigality to the story Vm 
narratin*. So what would you have of it, but Balgruntie, 
who had heard of the father's wealth and the daughter's 
beauty, took a holy hankerin' afther both ; an' bavin' as usual 
said his prayers an' sung a psalm, he determined for to o^ap 
hU thumb upon thafatlMr't noxiay, ttokia' tbaltiw «U«|iK«r 
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would be the more aisily supeiinduceil to folly it. In other 
wnrA5«, he made up his mind to sack the castle, carry off the 
daughter and marry her righteously, rather, he said, through 
a sineere wi.^h to bring her Into a state of grace, bv a union 
frith a Ood«fearin* man, ivhose tvalk he trusted was Zionward, 
than (^m any cardinal detachment for her wealth or beauty. 
He accordingly sent up a file of the most pious mcA he had, 
picked fellows, with good psalm-singia' voices and strong noses, 
to request that John Graham woSd give them possession of 
the castle for a time, an* afterwards join them at prayers, as 
a> proof that he was no loyalist, but a friend to Crummle an* 
the Commonwealth. Now, you see, the best of it was, that 
the very man they demanded this from was commonly deno- 
minated by the people as *Gunpowdher Jack,* in consequence 
of the great signification of his coura«^ ; an*, besides, he was 
known to be a member of the Hell-fire Club, that no per- 
son could join that hadn't fought three duels, and killed at 
least one roan ; and in ordher to show that they regarded 
neither God nor hell, they were obligated to dip one hand in 
blood an' the other in fire, before they could be made members 
of the club. It's aisy to see, then, that Graham was not likely 
to quail before a handful of the very men he hated wid all the 
vociferation in his power, an' he accordingly put his head out 
of the windy, an' axed them their tergiversation for bein' there. 

* Begone about your business,* he said ; *■ I owe you no re- 
gard. What brings you before the castle of a man who de- 
spisea you ? Don't think to determinate me, you canting ras- 
cals, for you can't. My castle's well provided wid men, an' 
ammanltfon, an* food ; an* if you don't be off, 1*11 make you 
sing a different tune from a psalm one.' Begad he did, plump 
to them, out of the windy. 

When Cnimm1e*s men returned to Balgruntie in the mill, 
they related what had tuck place, an* he said that afther 
prayers he'd send a second message in writin', an' if it wasn't 
attended to, they'd put their trust in God an' storm the 
eastle. The squadron he commanded was not a numerous 
one ; an* as they had no artillery, an' were surrounded by ene- 
miee, the takin' of the castle, which was a strong one, might 
cost them some snuffiication. At all events, Balgruntie was 
bent en makin* the attempt, especially afther ho heard that the 
eastle waa well vittled, an* indeed he was meritoriously ioined 
by his men, who piously licked their lips on hearin* of such 
jriad tidings. Graham was a hot-headed man, without much 
ambidexterity or deliberation, otherwise he might have known 
that the bare mintion of the beef an* mutton in his castle was 
onlv fit to make such a hungry pack desperate. But be that 
as It n»ay, in a short time Balgruntie wrote him a letter, de- 
mand! n* of him, in the name of Nolly Rednose an* the Com- 
monwealth, tosurrendher the castle, or If not, that, ould as he 
iras, he weald make him as soople as a two-year-ould. Gra- 
ham, afther readin* it, threw the letther back to the messen- 
gets wid a certain recommendation to Balgruntie regardin' it ; 
but whether the same recommendation was followed up an' 
acted on so soon as he wished, historical retaliations do not 
inform. 

On tbeh* return the military narrated to their commander 
the reception they reeaved a second time from Graham, an' 
he then resolved to lay regular siege to the castle ; but as he 
knew he could not readily take it by violence, he determined, 
an they say, to starve the ^rrison leisurely an* by degrees. 
But, first an' foremost, a thought struck him, an' he imme- 
diently railed Sandy Saveall behind the mill-hopper, which he 
had now turned into a pvlpil for the purpose of ezpoun(&i* the 
word, an* givin' exhortations to his men. 

* Sandy,' said be^ *are you in a state of justification to- 
day ?• 

* Towards noon,' replied Sandy, 'I had some strong wrlst- 

lvnf!^% with the enemy ; but I am able, undher praise, to say that 
I defated him in three attacks, and I consequently feel my 
rl^hteoiisiieas much recruited. I had s<m)e wholesome com- 
ninningre with the miller's daughter, a comely lass, who may 
Yet h^ recovered f^om the world, an' led out cf the darkness 
of Ailfvp* by a word in saison.* 

« Welt, Sandy,' replied the other, ' I lave her to your own 
instruetions ; tSere is another poor benighted maiden, who is 
aJi^o comchr, up in the castle of that godless sinner, who belong- 
eth to the Perdition Chib ; an*, indeed, Sandv, nntil he is some- 
how removed, 1 think there is little hope of plucking her like 
a brand out of the burning.' 

He eerenaded Sandy in the face as he spoke, an* then east 
aa exteiDporary glance at the musket, which was as much as 
to 8»jr ^ <Ma yea tran$}att an hiainivation ?' Sandy concocted 


a smilin' reply ; an' takin' up the gun, rubbed the barrel, an' 
pattin* it as a sportsman would pat the neck of his h'oiM or 
dog, wid reverence for comparin' the villain to either one or 
the other. 

* If it was known, Sandy,' said Balgruntie, ' it would harden 
her heart against me ; an as he Is hopeless at all events* hoin' 
a member of that Perdition Club' 

* True,' said Sandy, ' but you lave the miller's daughter to 
me?' 

' I said so.' 

' Well, if his removal will give you any consolidation in the 
matther, you may say no more.' 

* I could not, Sandy, justify it to myself to take him away b; 
open violence, for you know that I bear a conscience if any 
thing too tendher and dissolute. Also I wish, Sandy, to pre* 
sarve anondeniable reputation for humanity ; an', besides, the 
daughter might become as reprobate as the father if she sus* 
pected me to be personally concamed in it. I have heard % 
good deal about him, an* am sensibly informed ^that he has 
been shot at twice before, by the sons, it is thought^ of aa 
enemy that he himself killed rather significantly in a dud.' 

' Very well,* replied Sandy ; ' I would myself feel scruples ; 
but as both our consciences is touched in the business, I think 
I am justified. Indeed, captain, it is very likely afther aU 
that we are but the mere instruments in it, an* that it 19 
through us that this ould unrighteous sinner is to be removed 
by a more transplendant judgment.' . 

Begad, neighbours, when a rascal is bent on wickedneas^ 
it is aisy to find cogitations enough to back him in his viUany* 
And so was it with Sandy Saveall'and Balgruntie. 

That evenin' ould Graham was shot through the head stand* 
in' in the windy of his own castle, an* to extenuate the suspicion 
of sich an act from Crummle's men, Balgruntie himself^wenfe 
up the next day, beggin' very politelv to have a friendly eitr 
planation with Squire Graham, savin' tnat he had harsh ordaers^ 
but that if the castle was peaccal>ly delivered to him, he woukU 
for the sake of the young lady, see that no injury should ha 
offered eithes to her or her father. 

The young lady, however, had the high drop in her, and 
becoorFe the only ans^'er he got was a flag of defiance. Thia 
nettled the villain, an' he found there was nothin* else for it 
but to plant a strong guard abou^ the castle to keep all that 
was in, in — and all that waa out, out. 

In the mean time, the very appearance of the CrumweUiana 
in the neighbourhood struck sucn terror into the people,, that 
the country, which was then only very thinly inhabiteo, became 
quite desarted, an* for miles al>out the face of a human bein' 
could not be seen, barrin* their own, sich as they were. Cmn^ 
mle*s track was always a bloody one, an* the people knew 
that they were wise in puttin* the hills an* mountam passes 
between liim an' them. The miller an' his daughter bein* en- 
couraged by Sandy, staid principally for the sake of Misa 
Graham ; but except them, there was not a man or woman in 
the barony to bid good- morrow to, or say Salvey Dominej. 
On the beginnin' of the third day, Balgruntie, who knew his 
officialities extremely well, an' had sent down a messenger to 
Dungannon to see whether matters were so bad as thev had 
been reported, was delighted to hear that O'NeiU had dia* 
appeared from the neighbourhood. He immediately informed 
Crummle of this, and tould him that he had laid siege to one 
of the leadin* passes of the north, an' that, by gettin' posses- 
sion of the two castles of Aughentain and Augher, he could 
keep O'Neill in check, and command that part of the country. 
Nolly approved of this, an' ordhered him to proceed, but waa 
sorry tnat he could send him no assistance at present ; 
* however,' said he, 'with a good cause, sharp swords, an' aid 
from above, there is no fear of as.' 

They now set themselves to take the castle in aimest. 
Balgruntie an' Sandy undherstood one another, an* net a day 
passed that some one wasn't dropped in it. As soon as ever 
a face appeared, pop went the deadly musket, an' down Ml 
the corpse of whoever it v.'as aimed at. Miss Graham Ikerself > 
was spared fqr good reasons, but in the coorse of ten or 
twelve davs she was nearly alone. Ould Graham, though a- 
man that feared nothing, was only guilty of a profound swag* 
gor when he reported the strengtn of the castle and the state 
of the provisions to Balgruntie an* his crew. But above all 
things, that which eclipsed their distresses was the want of 
wather. There was none in the castle, an' although there is 
a beautiful well beside it, yeUfareer gait, it was of smaU re* 
sponsibility to them. Here, then, was the poor veung ledjT 
^ placed at the marcy of her father's murdherer ; for however 
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she might have doubted in the beginnin' that he was shot by 
the CrnmweHians, yet the death of nearly all the servants of 
the house in the same way was a sufficient proof that it was 
Bke masther like man in this case. What, however, was to be 
done ? The whole garrison now consistCNi only of Miss Gra- 
ham herself, a fat man cook advanced in years, who danced 
in his distress in ordher that he might suck his own perspira- 
tion, and a little orphan boy that she tuck undher her purtec- 
Cion. It was a hard case, an' yet, God bless her, she held out 
like a man. 

It's an ould sayin' that there's no tyin' up the tongue of 
Fame, an' it's also a true one. The account of the siege had 
gone far an' near in the counthry, an' none of the Irish, no 
matter what they were who ever heard it, but wor sorry. 
8andy Saveall was now the devil an' all. As there was no 
more in the castle to shoot, he should find something to rege- 
nerate his hand upon : for instance, he practised upon three or 
ISrar of Graham's friends, who undher one pretence or other 
were seen skulkin' about the castle, an' none of their relations 
dnrst oome to take away their bodies in ordher to bury them. 
At length tilings came to that pass, that poor Miss uraham 
was at the last gasp for something to drink ; she had fer- 
reted out as well as she could a drop of moisture here an' 
there in the damp comers of the castle, but now all that was 
gone ; the fat cook had sucked himself to death, and the little 
orphan boy died calmly away a few hours afther him, lavin' 
the helpless lady with a tongue swelled an' furred, and a 
mouth parched and burned, for want of drink. Still the blood 
«f the Grahams was in her, and yield she would not to the j 
rillaitt that left her as she was. Sich then was the transpa- 
rency of her situation, when, happening to be on the battle- 
ments to catch, if possible, a little of the dew of heaven, she 
was surprised to see something flung up, which rolled down 
towards her feet : she lifted it, an on examinin' the con- 
tents, found it to be a stone covered with a piece of brown 
paper, inside which was a slip of white, containing the 
words, ' Endurcrelief is near you !' But, poor young lady, 
of what retrospection could these tidings be to one in her si- 
tuation ? — she could scarcely see to read them ; her brain was 
dtssy, her month like a cindhor, her tongue swelled an* black, 
an' her breath felt as hot as a furnace. She could barely 
breathe, an' was in the very act of lyin* down undher the tn- 
vmphant air of heaven to die, when she heard the shrill voice 
of a young kid in the castle yard, and immediently remembered 
that a brown goat which her lover, a gentleman named Simp- 
son, had, when it was a kid, made her a present of, remained 
In the castle about the stable during the whole siege. She 
instantly made her way slowly down stairs, got a bowl, and 
hayin' milked the goat, she took a little of the milk, which I 
need not asseverate at once relieved her. By this means she 
recovered, an' findin' no further anticipation from drutb, she 
resolved like a hairo to keep the Crumwellians out, an' to 
wait till either God or man might lend her a helpin' hand. 

Kow, you must know that the miller's purty aaughter had 
idso m sweetheart called Suil Gair Maguire, or sharp-eye'd 
Maguire, an humble branch of the great Maguires of Ennis- 
killen ; an* this same Suil Gair was servant an' foster-brother 
to Simpson, who was the intended husband of Miss Graham. 
Simpson, who Kved some miles off, on hearin' the condition of 
the castle, gathered together all the royalists far an' near ; 
an' as Crummle was honestly hated by both Romans an' 
Prodestans, faith, you see, Maguire himself promised to send 
a few of his followers to the rescue. In the mean time, Suil 
Gair dressed himself up like a fool or idiot, an' undher the 
purtection of the miller s daughter, who blamied Saveall in 
great style, was allowed to wandher about an' joke wid the 
■ogers ; but especially he took a fancy to Sandy, and chal- 
leneed him to put one stone out of five in one of the port-holes 
of Uit castle, at a match of finger-stone. Sandy, who was 
nearly as famous at that as the musket, was rather relaxed 
when he saw that Suil Gair could at least put in every second 
stone, an' that he himself cotdd hardly put one in out of 
twenty. Well, at all evenU it was durin' their sport that 
fool Pftddy, as the^ called him, contrived to fling tne scrap 
of writin' I spoke of across the battlements at all <£ances ; for 
when he nndhertook to go to the castle, he gave up his life as 
lost; but he did'nt care about that, set in case he was able to 
saye either his foster-brother or Miss Graham. But this is 
not at all indispensable, for it is well known that mariy a fos- 
ter-brother sacrificed his life the same way, and in cases of 
gnat danger, when the real brother would beg to decline the 


Thinfrs were now in a very connubial state entirely. Bal- 
gruntie heard that relief was oomin' to the castle, an* #hat 
to do he did not know ; there was little time to be lost, how* 
ever, an* something must be done. He praiohed flowery dis« 
courses twice a-day from the mill-hopper, an' sang psalms for 
grace to be directed in his righteous intentions ; but as yet 
he derived no particular predilection from either. Saudy ap« 
peared to have eot a more bountiful modelum of erace than 
nis captain, for ne succeeded at last in bringin' Uie miller's 
daoehter to sit undher the word at her father s hopper. Fool 
Paody, as they called Maguire, had now become a rreat fa- 
vourite wid the sogers, an' as he proved to be quite tiarmleaa 
and inoffensive, they' let him run about the place widout oppo* 
sitton. The castle, to be sure, was still guarded, but Bliss 
Graham kept her heart up in consequence of the note, for she 
hoped every day to get relief from her friends. Balgnmti^ 
now seein that the miller's daughter was beoomin' more 
serious undher the taichin' of Saveall, formed a plan that he 
thought mi^ht enable him to penethrate the castle, an' bear 
off the lady an' the monejp. This was to strive wid very de- 
licate meditation to prevail on the miller's daughter, through 
the renown that he thought Sandy had over her, to open a 
correspondency wid Miss Graham ; for he knew that if one of 
the eates was unlocked, and the unsuspectin* nrl let in, the 
whole squadron would soon be in afther hit. Now, this plan 
was the more dangerous to Miss Graham, because the miller's 
daughter had intended to bring about the very same de- 
nouncement for a different purpose. Between her friend an* 
her enemies it was clear the poor lady had little chance ; an' 
it was Balgruntie's intention, the moment he had sequestrated 
her and the money, to make his esci^, an' lave the castle to 
whosomever might choose to take it. Things, however, were 
ordhcred to take a different bereavement : the U<^ of Cupar 
was to be trapped in the hydrostatics of his own hypuerur* 
an' Saveall to be overmat-ched in his own premi<ies. Well, 
the plot was mentioned to Sandy, who was promised a good 
sketch of the prog ; an' as it was jist the very thing hedreiamt 
alraut night an* day, he snapped at it as a hungry dog would 
at a sheep's trotter. That night the miller's daughter — whose 
name I may as well say was Nannie Duffy, the purtiest girl 
an' the sweetest singer that ever was in the conntnry-^was to 
go to the castle an' tell Miss Graham that the sogers wor all 
gone, Crummle killed, an' his whole army massacrayed to 
atoms. This was a diiforent plan from poor Nannie's, who 
now saw clearly what they were at. But never heed a woman. 
for bein' witty when hard pushed. 

' I don't like to do it,' said she, * for it looks like thraehcry, 
espishilly as my father has left the neighbourhood, and I don't 
know where he is gone to ; an' you know thrachery's onda- 
cent in dther man or woman. Still, Sandy, it goes hard for 
me to refuse one that L~I— well, I wish I knew where my 
father is~l would Uke to know what he'd think of it.' 

* Hut,' said Sandy, ' where's the use of such scruples in a 
good cause ? — ^when we get the money, well fly. It is princi- 
pally for the sake of waining you an' her from the darkness of 
idolatry that we do it. Indeed, my conscienoe would not rest 
well if I let a soul an' body like yours remain a prey to Sathan, 
my darlin'.' 

' Well,' said she, ' does'nt the captun exhort this eveninT 
' He does, my beloved, an' witk a blessin' will expound a 
few verses from the Song of Solomon.' 

* It's betther then,' said she, ' to sit under the word, an* 
perhaps some lieht may be given to us.' 

This delighted Sayeall's heart, who now looked upon pretty 
Nannie as his own ; indeed, he was obliged to go gradually 
and cautiously to work, for cruel though Nolly Kednose was, 
Sandy knew that if any violent act of that kind should raidi 
him, the guilty party would sup sorrow. Well, aeoordin* to 
this pious arrangement, Balsruntie assembled all his men who 
were not on duty about tne hopper, in which he stood as 
usual, an' had commenced a powerful exhortation, the sub- 
stratum of which was devoted to Nannie ; he dwelt upon tha 
happiness of religious love ; said that scruples were often sug- 
gested by Satan, an' that a heavenly dut^ was but terrestrml 
when put in comparishment wid an earthly one. He also made 
collusion to the old Squire that was popped by Sandy ; said 
it was often a iudgment for the widced man to die in iik sina ; 
an' was gettin on wid great eloouence an' emulation, when a 
low rumblin' noise wa^ heard, an Balgruntie, throwin' up his 
clenched hands an* grindin' Us teeth, shouted out, * Hell and 
d n. I'll be ground to death ! The mill's goin' aa f 
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—she had been wickedlj set a-eoin* by some one ; an* before 
they had time to stop her, the flog of Cupar had the feet and 
legs twisted off him before their eyes—a fair illustration of 
his own doctrine, that it is often a judgment for the wicked 
man to die in his sins. When the mill was stopped, he was 
palled out, but didn't tiye twenty minutes, in consequence of 
the loss of blood. Time was pressin', so they ran up a shell of a 
coffin, and tumbled it into a pit that was hastily aug for it on 
the mill-common. 

This, howcTer, by no manner of manes relieved poor Nan- 
nie from her difficulty, for Saveall, finding himselr now first 
in command, determined not to lose a moment in tolerating 
}A» plan upon the castle. 

* z ou see,* said he, ' that a way is opened for us that we 
didn't expect ; an' let at not close our eyes to the light that 
has been given, lest it might be suddenly taken from us again. 
In this instance I suspect that fool Paddy has been made the 
chosen instrument ; for it appears upon inaniry that he too 
has disappeared. However, neaven's will oe done I we will 
have the more to ourselves, my beloved — ehem 1 It is now 
dark,' he proceeded, *so I shall go an' take my usual smoke 
at the mill window, an* in about a quarther of an hour 1*11 be 
ready.' 

* But Tm all in a tremor after sich a frightful accident,' 
replied Nannie : * an' I want to j^t a few minutes' quiet before 
we engage upon our undhertakin.' 

This was verjr natural, and Saveall accordingly took his 
vsoat seat at a little windy in the gable of the mill, that faced 
the miller's house ; an' from the way the bench was fixed, he 
was obliged to sit with his face exactly towards the same di- 
rection. There we leave him meditatin' upon his own right- 
eous approximations, till we folly Suil Gair MM^iire, or fool 
Paddy, as thev called him, who practicated all that was done. 

Biagnireand Nannie, findtn' that no time was to be lost, gave 
an over as ruined, nnless somethin' could be acted on quickly. 
8ail Gair at once thought of settin* the mill »-goin', but kept 
the plan to himself, any further than tellin' her not to be sur- 
prised at any thhig she might see. He then told her to steal 
aim fti gun, bat if possible to let it be Saveall's, as he knew it 
could be dependKl on. ' But I hope vou won't shed any blood 
if yom can avoid it,' said she ; ' that I don't like.' ' Tut,*^ replied 
Suil Oair, makin' evasion to the question, * it's good to nave 
it about me for my own defence.' 

He could often have shot either Balgmntie or Saveall in 
daylight, but not without certain death to himself, as he knew 
that escape was impossible. Besides, time was not before so 

Jressin' upon them, an* every day relief was expected. Now, 
owever, that relief was so near — for Simpson with a PMty of 
royalists an' Maguure's men must be withm a couple of hours* 
journey — ^it would be too intrinsic entirely to see the castle 
plundhered, and the lady carried off by such a long-legffed 
skyhill as Saveall. Nannie consequentially, at great nsk, 
took an opportunity of slipping his gun to Suil Gair, who was 
the best shot of the day in that or anj other part of the coun- 
try ; and it was in consequence of this that he was called Suil 
Oiur, or Sharp Eye. But, indeed, all the Maguires were fa- 
mous shots ; an' I'm tould there's one of them now in Dublin 
that could hit a pigeon's egg or a silver sixpence at the dis- 
taace of a hundred yards.* Suil Gair did not merely raise the 
tlnioe when he set the mill a-goin', but he whipped it out alto- 
gether an' threw it Into the dam, so that tne possibility of 
saving the Hog of Cupar was irretrievable. He made off, 
however, an' threw himself among the tall ragweeds that grew 
upon the common, till it got darlc, when Saveall, as was his 
custom, should take his evenin' smoke at the windv. bere he 
sat for some period, thinkin' over many ruminations, before 
he lit his cutty pipe, as he called it. 

' Now,* said ne to himself, * what is there to hindher roe 
Arom takin' away, or rather from makin' sure of the grand las- 
sie, instead of the miller's daughter ? If I get intil the castle, 
it can be soon effected ; for if she has any regard for her re- 
putation, she will be quiet. I'm a braw handsome lad enough, 
a wee thought high in the cheek bones, scaly in the skin, an* 
knock-knee'd a trifle, but stout an' lathy, an* tough as a 
withy. But, again, what is to be done wi Nannie ? Hut, 
she's btit a miller's daughter, an' may be disposed of if she 

Sets troublesome. I know she's fond of me, but I dinna blame 
er for that. However, it.wadna become me now to en- 
tertain scruples, seein' that the way is made so plain for roe. 
But, sa^e us ! eh, sirs, that was an awful death, an' very like 

" The cdelmted Brian Maguin, the first shot of biidaf, was attbU tlxM 
ttnns la IhiUlii. 


a judgment on the Hog of Cupar ! It is often a judgment tor 
Uie wicked to die in their sins I Balgruntie wasna that*—.. 
Whatever he intended to say further, cannot be analogised 
by man , for, just as he had uttered the last word, which he did 
while holding the candle to his pipe, the bullet of his own gun 
entered between hb eves, and the next moment he was a corpse. 
Suil Gair desarved the name he got, for truer did never 
bullet go to the mark from Saveall's own aim than it did from 
his. There is now little more to be superadded to my story. 
Before daybreak the next momin*, Simpson came to the relief 
of his intended wife ; Cmmmle's party war surprised; taken, 
an' cut to pieces ; an' it so happened that firom that day to 
this the face of a soger belong^m to hhn was never seen near 
the mill or castle of Aughentain, with one exception onlv, and 
that was this : — You all know that the mill is often heard to go 
at night when nobody sets her a-goin', an* that the most seven- 
dable scrames of torture come out of the hopper, an' that when 
any one has the courage to look in, they're sure to see a maa 
dressed like a soger, with a white mealy face, in the act, so to 
say, of bavin* his legs ground off him. Many a guess was 
made about who the spirit could be, but all to no purpose. 
There, however, is the truth for yes ; the spirit that shrieks 
in the hopper is Ba]gruntie*s ghost, an' he's to be ground that 
way till tne day of judgment. 

fie coorse, Simpson and Miss Graham were mairied, as 
war Nannie Duffy an* Suil Gair ; an' if they all lived long an* 
happy, I wish we mav all live ten Umes louj^^er an' Happier ; an' 
so we will, but in a betther world than this, plaise God." 

'* Well, but, Tom," said Gordon, " how does that account 
for my name, which you said you'd tell me ?" 

" Right," said Tom ; •• begad I was near forgettin' it. Why, 
you see, sich was their veneration for the goat that was tha 
manes, undher God, of savin' Miss Graham s life, that they 
changed the name of Simpson to Gordon, which si^^es in 
Irish gor dhun^ or a brown goat, that all their postenty might 
know the great obligations they lay imdher to that reveroDd 
animal." 

" An' do you mane to tell me," said Gordon, ** that my nana 
was never heard of until Oliver Cmmmle's time ?'* 

** I do. Never in the wide an' subterraneous earth was sich 
a name known till afUier the prognostication I tould you ; an* 
it never would either, only for the goat, sure. I can prove It 
by the pathepathetics. Denny Mu]Iin» will you give us another 
draw o* the pipe ?" 

Tom's authority in these matters was unquestionable, and, 
besides, there was no one present learned enough to contradict 
him, with any chance of success, before sudi an audience. 
The argument was consequently, without further discussion, 
decided in his favour, and Gordon was silenced touching the 
origin and etymology of his own name. 

This legend we have related as nearly as we can remember 
in Tom's words. We may as well, however, state at once 
that many of his legends were wofully deficient in authenticity, 
as indeed those of most countries are. Nearly half the Irish 
It^nds are ex post facto or po9tliminiou$. There is no record, 
for instance, that Oliver Cromwell ever saw the castle of 
Aughentaln, or that any such event as that narrated bv Tom 
ever happened in or about it. It is much more likely that the 
story, if ever there was any truth in it, is of Scotch origin, as 
indeed the names would seem to import. There is no doubt, 
however, that the castle of Aughentaln, which is now in the 
possession of a gentleman named Browne we think, was once 
the property of a family called Graham. In our boyhood there 
was a respectable family of that name living in its immediate 
vicinity, but we know not whether they are the descendants of 
those who owned the castle or not. 


THE HERRING.— Secokd Abticle. 

THE FISHERT. 

Hating given in a former number some account of the natural 
history of this valuable little creature, we now proceed, in 
accordance with our promise, to p^ve a description of the 
various modes of taking and curmg it ; and as the Dutch 
were the first to sec the importance, and devote themselves to 
the improvement, of the herring fishery, we shall commence 
with them. 

So early as the year 1307, the Dutch had turned their at* 
tention to this subject ; and lest any of our more thoughtless 
or less informed readers should deem the matter one of 
secondary consideration, or probably of even less, we shaJl 
lay before them some statistical accounts of the Dutch fisher^ 
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ies, extracted from returns of the census of the Stfttes^Uene- 
ral, taken In the year 1669. In that year the total amount 
of population was 2,400,000. 
Of T^'hom were employed as fishermen, and in 
equipping fishermen with their boats, tackle, con- 
yeying of salt, &c. ... ... ... 450,000 

l!mpioyeid in th« navig^atlon of ships In foreign trade, 250,000 
Shipwrights, handicraftsmen, and manufacturers, 650,000 
Inland fishermen, ajj^riculturists, and labourers, ... 200^000 
Gentry, statesmen, soldiers, and inhabitants in 

general, •.• «.* ••■ •*• >•• 850,000 

> ■ » 

Total, 2,400,000 
Thus nearly a fifth of the population of Hollap*! was en- 
tirely engaged in and supported by the herring and deep-sea 
fishery, and thus arose the sayint^ that ** the foundations of 
Amsterdam were laid oi\ herring Dones ;" and hence did De 
Witt assert that " Holland derived her main support from 
the herring fishery, and that it ought to be considered as the 
riorht arm of the republic.** 

Before Holland was humbled upon the seas, ajid whilst she 
wa** at the pinnacle of her prosperity, she had ten thousand 
sail of shipping, with 168,000 mariners, afloat. Of these no 
less than 6400 vessels, with 1 12,000 mariners, were employed 
in and connected with the herring fishery alone, ♦'although, 
the country it<%elf affords them neither materials, nor victual, 
nor merchandise, to be accounted of, towards their setting 
forth.** When we come to the subject of curing, we shall take 
occasion to point out the modes by which the Dutch attained 
th^ir excellence, and established this surprising trade : but at 
present we have but to describe their manner of fishing. 

The Great Fishery commences on the 24th of June, 
and terminates on the Slst of December, and is carried on 
in the latitudes of Shetland and Edinburgh, and on the coast 
of Great Britain, with strong-decked vessels called busses, 
manned by fourteen or fifteen men, and well supplied with 
Oasks, salt, nets, and every material renuisite for catching and 
curing at sea. Each buss has generally fifty, and must not 
have less than fbrty nets of 32 fathoms in length each, 8 fa- 
thoms in depth, and a buoy-rope of 8 fkthoms ; an empty 
barrel less than a herring barrel is attached to each buoy-rope. 
This fleet of nets, as it is called, is divided by buovs into four 
parts, by whieh their position is marked and their taking in 
facilitated ; the buoys at the extreme ends are painted white, 
with the owners* and vessels* names npon them. By the 
Dutch fishery laws it is provided that the yarn of the nets 
must be of good unmixeo Dutch or Baltic hemp, which must 
be inspected before use by sworn surveyors ; the yarn must 
be well spun ; and each full net, or fourth part of a fleet, must 
be 740 meshes in length afid 68 in depth, and the nets must 
be inspected and marked before they can be used. 

The Dutch always shoot their nets, that is, cast them into 
the sea, at sunset, and take them in before sunrise. In shoot- 
ing them they cast them to windward, so that the wind may 
prevent the vessel from coming upon them. The whole of the 
nets are attached to four strong ropes joined to each other, 
and are taken in by means of the capstan, to which four or 
five men attend, whilst four more shake out the fish. 

The Small Fishery, or fi-esh-herring fishery, is carried 
on to the east of Yarmouth in deep water, ^ith flat-bottomed 
vessels without keels, so formed for the purpose of being run 
ashore in any convenient place. 

It is forbidden by the I5th and I6th articles of the Dutch 
fishery laws to gut the herrings taken by the small fishery 
either at sea or ashore, under pain of one month's imprison- 
ment, and a fine of five guilders for every hundred herrings, 
as well as the confiscation of the herrings, unless special per- 
mission has been obtained from the king, at the request of the 
States. 

The Pan Fishery is carried on in the rivers, inland seas, 
and on the coast of Holland, within three miles of the shore. 

The «ame prohibition, under similar penalties, that exists 
against curing fish taken in the small fishery, extends to 
thi«». 

We have given the first place to the Dutch in this account, 
in consequence of their having been the first to see the impor- 
tance of the fishery, but they tako the lead no longer; the 
English and Scotch have successfully rivalled them in curing, 
and for the quantity taken during the reason the Norwegians 
surpass all others. 'J he Norwegian is a wholesale fishery. 


flsh as fast as they are canght ; and there are large vessels 
with barrels and salt lying out amongst the fishers, buying 
from those who do not wish to lose time by going ashore. Every 
description of net, as well as every sort of vessel, is in requi- 
sition ; some fishing at anchor, some sailing, and others haul- 
ing their seines on shore, but the grand method la as fot 
lows : — 

An immense range of nets with very small meshes, so smaH 
as to prevent the herrings from fastening in them, is extended 
round a shoal of fish, and gradually moved toward some 
creek or narrow inlet of the sea. Tie nets are drawn close 
and made fast across the entrance, and the enormovs body of 
herrings thus crowded up into a narrow space is taheii out 
and cured at leisure. This mode of fishing Is called a ** lock.** 

The following passage from a letter written by a gentle- 
man who V tnessed the fishery near Hitteroe, to Mr MitcheU 
of Leith, will give our readers some idea of its extent : — 

" On the other side of the Sound we saw what is termed % 
lock, that is, several nets joined together, forming a bar before 
a small bay, into which the herrings were orowded. In this 
place there were several thousand barrels of herrings, so com- 
pactly confined together that an oar eonld stand up in the 
mass. There were in the neighbourhood of Hitteroe alto^ 
gether about four or five thousand nets, and about two thou- 
sand boats and vessels ; and there were oaught, aoeording te 
the opinion of several intelligent persons, thbday (Mth Janii- 
ary 1833), not less than ten thousand bftrrels.** 

The entire quantity taken on the coast of Norway during 
the fall of 1832 and the spring of 18S3 was estliiiated at 
680,000 barrels, which was considered to be a fkir average 
take. 

We come now to the home fishery, in which Yarmouth takes 
the lead in the sise of vessels and magnitude of tackle enK 
ployed. The fishing is carried on by the Yarmouth men in deeked 
vessels called ** luggers," from 20 to 50 tons burthen, having 
three masts, and rigged with three Kigsails, topsails, miseo, 
foresail, and jib : the crew of the largest eonslsting of twelve 
men and a boy, who are paid according to the quantity of fish 
caught. Each ordinary vessel carries two huiHJred nets of 4S 
feet in length and 30 in depth, each having meshes of 1 inch 
or I jf inch, as usual in herring nets. Of these nets they shool 
one hundred at a time, reserving the other hundred for cases 
of accident or mishap. When launched, eaeh net is atfaehed 
by two seizings of U inch rope, having a depth of 18 feet, to 
a four-stranded (generally 4 mch) warp of 3600 feet in length : 
this warp is made fast to a rope fV*om the bow of the vessel, 
which in stormy weather can be let out to ease the strain, te 
the extent of 100 fathoms, or 60O feet. For eaeh net there 
are two buoys (4-gaIlon barrels) made fhst to the warp, and 
there are four buoys besides, to mark the distances, two foe 
the quarter and three-quarter stations, painted red and white 
quarterly, one for the half distance or middle of the fleet, 
painted half red and half white, and one for the extremity, 
painted all white ; each of them has painted on it the names 
of the shin, master, owner, and port, in order that they raajr be 
restored m case of breaking away during bad weather ; and so 
good an understanding exists npon this subject amongst the 
fishermen, that the nets are always restored by the finder te 
the owner upon payment of only is. for each net ; and no one 
must suffer a stray net to drift away ; if seen, it most be taken 
in. This fishery commences in the beginning of October, and 
la.sts little more than two months. The nets are shot after 
the Dutch f^hion, at sunset ; but if the appearaneeS are fk- 
yonrable, they are taken in once or twice during the night, 
and again at sun-rise. 100 barrels of herrings are frequently 
taken by these nets at a single haul, and 600 barrels ma^ he 
considered as a fair average fishing for one vessel during the 
season. The number of decked vessels employed at YvnKmth 
alone in the fishery is al>out 500. 

Next, and likely from its steady Increase soon to bceeaie 
the first, is the Scotch fishery. 

I like the Norwegian, every description of boat and net it 
to be found employed amongst the Scottish islands, but the 
most regularly employed vessels are open undecked boats, of 
28 to 32 feet in length, or thereabouts, and 9 to II feet ia 
breadth, usually rigged with two masts and two sails. The^y 
have on board from twelve to thirty nets of from 150 to 186 
feet in length each, and from 20 to 31 feet in depth. 

From the Report by the Commissioners of the British 
Herring Fishery, of the fishery of 1836, year ending Ath AprQ 
1839, it appears that there were then engaged in the fishWj 
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every description of ship and boat being in demand. They ... ^^ 

have curing stations on shore, to which the beats bring the I 11,357 boats, decked and undecked, througJTout Ei^laad aai 
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Scotland, manned by 50,238 men ftnd boys, and employing: 
85,573 persons in all, iucluding coopers, packers, curers, and 
labourers. 

Of the entire number of ressels, about 9000 belonged to 
Scottish ports. 

The entire quantity of herrings exported amounted to 
239,730^ barrels, of which 195,301 barrels were Scotch ; and 
of those exported, 149,926 barrels wero sent to and disposed 
of in Ireland. 

The entire ouantitv of herrings taken by Scottish boats, 
and cured botn for home use and exportation, was 495,589 
barrels ; the total by English and Scotch 555,559} barrels ; 
but this return does not include the Yarmouth fishery, the 
herrings there being always smoked, or made into what are 
called red herrinyR, 

We need not describe the Prussian and other methods, as 
they resemble some one or other of those already mentioned. 
Come we now to our own, which we have purposely reserved 
to the last. 

Amongst the fishermen of Ireland, the men of Kin.^a1e have 
long been the admitted leaders ; and the Kinsale hookers are 
celebrated throughout the nautical world as among the best 
sea 'boats that ever weathered a gale. They are half-decked 
vessels, with one mast, carrying a fore and aft mainsail, fore- 
sail, and jib, and are usually manned by four men and a boy. 
I'hey are seldom used in tne herring 'fishery, beirtg for the 
.most part confined to the deep-sea line fishery upon the 
Kymph bank, where cod, ling, hake, haddock, turbot, plaice, 
&c, abound in such quantity that many persons affirm it to be 
second only to the banks of Newfoundland. But the usual 
mode of fishing for herrings, and which is adopted all along 
the south, south-west, ana west coast of Ireland, especial My 
at Valencia and Kenmare, is with the deep-sea seine. This 
is formed sometimes for the express purpose, but frequently 
by % subscription of nets. Fifteen men bring a drift-net each, 
2j fathoms or 120 feet in length, and 5 fathoms or 30 feet in 
depth ; these are all joined together, five nets in length, and 
three in depth, so that the whole seine is GOO feet in length 
and 90 feet in depth, with a cork-rope (that is, a rope having 
large pieces of cork attached to it at intervals) at the top, 
and leaden sinkers attached to the foot-rope, which unites all 
tho nets at the bottom. Two M*arps of 60 fathoms each are 
requisite, and there are brails (small half-inch ropes) attached 
to the foot-rope, which are of use to haul upon, in order to 
purse up the net and prevent the fifsh from escaping. 

The seine is shot from a boat whilst it is being pulled round 
the shoal of fish. Alt having been thrown over, the warp is 
hauled upon until the net is brought into ten fathoms' depth of 
water, when the brails and foot-rope are hauled in, and the 
fish ia tucked into the largest boat. In this manner 80,000 to 
100,000 herrings (about 100 barrels) may be taken at a haul. 
But where the people are too poor to supply themselves with 
nets or boats, many contrivances are made u.se of. For boats, 
the curragh^ made of wicker and covered with a horse's skin, 
or canvasa pitched, is used, and of^en even this cannot he had ; 
sometimes the people load a horse with the nets, mount him 
and f wim him out, shooting the nets from his back ; and for 
neta, in many places, the people use their sheets, blankets, and 
quilts, which tney subscribe and sew together, often to the 
number of sixty, and the fish thus taken are divided in due 
proportion amongst the subscribers. 

After the foreign statistics which we have laid before our 
readers, they will doubtless expect us to inform them how 
many vessels and what number of hands are now employed in 
the Irish fishery. This, however, we are unable to oo. The 
Commissioners of the Herring Fishery have their jurisdiction 
confined to Scotland and England, almost exclusively to Scot> 
land, the fishery of which is thriving under their fostering 
care in a most surprising manner, ify their judicious atten- 
tion to the encourap^emcnt of careful curing, and the distribu- 
tion of small aids m money to poor fishermen, the number of 


ourvd during the five years preceding the return now before 
us :— 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1888 

1839 


t»» 


277,317 barrels. 
497.614} ... 
397,829} ... 
507,774} ... 
555,559} ... 


By this table it appears that the Scotch fisherv has doubled 
its amount in five years, without any description of bounty being 
given. It may, however, be as well to state, before con- 
cluding this paper, that it appears, by the Reports of the Irt<;h 
Commissioners, whose sittmgs terminated in the year 1830, 
that during the time that Ireland possessed a Fishery Board, 
the number of persons employed in the fishery had more t|ian 
doubled. At the time of the first appointment of Commis- 
sioners of Irish Fisheries in 1819, the number of men employed 
was estimated at 30,000. By the first return which thev could 
venture to pronounce accurate, being for the year endmg 5th 
April 1822, the number was 36,192 men; 5th April 1823, 
the number was 44,892 men, being an increase of 8.700 ; 
at 5th April 1824, the number was 49,448, being an increase on 
the preceding year of 4556; 5th April 1825, the number was 
52,4^2, being an increase on the preceding year of 3034 ; and 
the numbers went on regularly progressing every year during 
the existence' of the Board, until its termination, as the fol- 
lowing extract from the last Report will best exhibit. It is for 
the year 1830, at which time the bounty had been reduced to 
one shilling per barrel : — 

" Tho Commissioners have still the gratification to find, 
from the returns made by the local inspectors, that the num- 
ber of fishermen still continues to experience a yearly in- 
crease. The gross amount, as taken from the returns of the 
preceding year, was 63,421 men. The gross amount, as taken 
from the returns of the present year, is 64,771 men, being an . 
increase on the past year of 1350 men.'* 

By the same report it appeared that the number of decked 
vessels was 345; tonnage 9810; men 2147-^half-decked ves- 
sels 769; tonnage 9457; men 3852^-4row*boats 9522; men 
46,212. 

The quantity of herrings cored for bounty in the year 
ending 5th April 1830, was 16,855 barrels, the bounty on 
which was £842 15s. 

The tonnage bounty paid to ressels engsged in the cod and 
ling fishery was £829 10s ; and the bounty on cured cod, &c. 
was £960. 

There is not in the reports that we have seen any at- 
tempt at estimating the quantity of herrings caught, which 
is somewhat extraordinary, considering the accuracy with 
which the number of fishermen, curers, coopers, &c, was as- 
certained ; but the quantity cured is given above. 

Whilst, however, the number of fishermen emploved in the 
fisheries generally,' increased so ver^ considerably during the 
period that the Irish Fishery Board was in operation, it is an 
extraordinary, and to us inexplicable fact, that the quantity 
of herrings cured for bounty in anv one season never exceeded 
16,855 barrels, so that even the high bounty of 4s per barrel 
was not sufficient to induce the Insh fishermen to cure their 
herrings in a proper manner. In short, the fishery board, in 
so far as the primary object of its formation was concerned, 
totally inoperative, and the people of this oountry were as 
dependent then as now upon the Scotch curers for the requisite 
supply of the staple luxury of the poorer classes. 

It is impossible to say to what extent the fisheries may have 
fallen off, if at all, in Ireland, since the abolition of the fishery 
board ; but as the quantity of salted herrings imported into 
Ireland from Scotland has not materially increased since, it 
may be presumed that as many herrings are caught and 
cured now as at any former period. 

The alleged decline of the Irish fisheries has by many been 
attributed entirely to the withdrawal of the bounties and the 
fishery board. But when we consider the exceedingly trifling 
amount of bounty paid on herrings in anv one year, the discon- 
tinuance of so small a sum as £842 l5s 7a (the amount in 
1829-302 could not possibly have any perceptible influence 
upon a branch of industry which gave employment to 75,366 
persons. 

Nor could the discontinuance of the grants made for har- 
bours and small loans to poor fishermen nave produced any 
material influence upon the fisheries, as the total amount ad- 
vanced in ten years for these two objects was only £39,508 
18s 2d, or less than £4000 a- year. 

1 here is then but one other point of view in which the with- 
drawal of the fishery board could have operated injuriously, 
namely, the absence of that supervision and authority in re- 
gulating the fisheries which the officers of the board exercised 
to a certain extent, and which in our opinion ought to have 
been continued. 

The various modes of curing herrings will form the subject 
of a future article. 
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CASTLECOR, A REVERIE, 

BY J. U. U. 

Ancient oaks of Csttlccor, 
Which the wreck of weathery war. 
Summer'* sun or winter blast. 
Chance and change still sweeping past. 
Still have left thus hoar and high 
"While the world hath Beeted bjr. 

Hany a race of pride hath run, 
ID&ny a field been lost and won ; 
Many a day of shame and glory 
Past into the dream of story. 
Since the spring time of your Urth 
Bcrelled on this ancient earth. 

Well your crown of age ye wear— ' 
High upon this noon-day air. 
Broadly waving in the light. 
Thickset tults of verdure bright ; 
. While, beneath, your massive shade 
Sleeps upon the ferny glade. 

Where the summer simbeam plays 
0*er the long-drawn lealjr ways, 
Down through tremulous gleams of green. 
On some spot at distance seen ; 
Where the foliage opens brightly. 
If the ftllow-deer bound lightly : 
W^ the swiftly passing gleam 
mingles into fancy's dream. 
See in shadowy light appear 
Some old hunter of the deer. 
Through the stillness of the wood. 
Bent in listening attitude ; 
Then amid the haunted glade 
. Melt away m distant shade. 

Were not life as brief and frail 
As a gosrip's idle tale, 
What eventful hours might be 
Here readied to memory ! 

Straight upon the visioned sight. 
Through the rifts of leafy light. 
Where yon verdurous dusk disparts. 
What strange cloud of blackness starts 
'TIS the grin*, and gloomy hold : 
Which ruled here in days of old, 
Leaving a name where once it stood : 
'Tis the ** castle in the wood." 

I<o ! from parraet and tower 
Frowns the pride of andent power— 
Lo. ! from out the culUsed port 
Poixrs the storm of raid or sport ; 
Haughty eye and ruthless hand 
Iron chief and ruthless band ; 
Well the robber chief I know, 
IVacked by many a home of woe . 
Onward bound ; nor br behind 
Swells a murmur on the wind— 
Jlrom his kerne and lowring prey. 
Pride of pastures far away . 
Hither bound from foray rude. 
To hU ** casUe In the wood." 
Still the p^eant nears— but lo .' 
Ftacy shifts the gliding shnw, 
To a sight of gayer mood. 

On free air In sunshine glandng. 

See a Jovial train advancing. 

Bright housed steed and palfrey prandng. 

Horn and hound and hawk are there. 

Spear and scarf, and mantle fidr. 

Sport and Jest, and laughter gay. 

Shout and jolly hark away I 

On the glittering pageant streams, 

Vanishing in golden gleams. 

Kext across the shadowy lawn. 
Cowled and cinctured form glides on 
With ruddy cheek though solemn gear. 
Full glad it seems of Journey done, 
That started with the rising sun. 
And confident of Jovial cheer ; 
Such never yet was wanting here. 

Who follows CMt, with (botstep light. 
And eye of fire, and garment white ? 
O, now the child of &ong I know. 
For the sun on his tuneftil harp is bright I 
And free on the wind his long locks flow— > 
O 1 glad will they be in- yon halls below. 

But all Is gone — one sober glance 
Hath whirled In air the fitful trance , 
The visioned wood that fanc\ ranged. 
Is still a wood, but O, how changed ! 

Andent Power's, barbaric sway. 
Iron deeds have passed away — 
Supcntltion's gloomy hour. 
With the tyrant's feudal power- 
All have passed ! — and in their stead. 
Piety with reverent head, 
Sense, and mild humanity. 
Polished hospiultty, 
Taste that spreads improvement round. 
On the old paternal ground ; 
And without iu blood and crime, 
Keept the grace of elder time. 


SCRAPS FROM THE NORTHERN SCRIP. 

[The following specimens of the Icelandic Sagas have been closely trans- 
lated for the Irish Penny Journal, from the publications of the fioyal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen.] 

MO. I. — KING OLAVE AXD THE DEVIL. 

And now the enemj of the whole haman race, the devU him- 
self, saw how his kingdom be^an to be laid wkste, he who al- 
ways persecutes htiman nature, and he saw how much on the 
other nand God's kingdom prospered and increased; thereat 
he now felt great eorj, and he puts on the human form, be- 
cause he could so much the more easily deceire men, if he looked 
like a man himself. It so happened that Kin^ Olare was on a 
visit at (Egvald's Ness,* about the anniversarv of our Lord 
Jesus Christ's nativity ; and as all were regularly seated in 
the evening, and preparations were making for the drinking 
bout, and they were waiting until the royal table should be 
covered, there came an old one-eyed man into the hall with a 
silk hat on his head ; he was very talkative, .and could relate 
divers kinds of things ; he was led forward before the king, 
who asked him the news, to which he replied, that he could 
relate various matters about the ancient Kings and their bat- 
tles. The king asked whether he knew who G^gvald was, 
he whom the Ne'ss was called after. He answered, " He 
dwelt here on the Ness, and dearl v loved a cow, so that she 
would follow htm wherever he led her, and ho would drink 
her milk ; and therefore people that love cattle say that man 
and cow shall go together. This king fought many a battle, 
and once he strove with the king of Skore^trand ; in that 
battle fell many a man, and there fell also King CEg^'ald, 
and he was afterwards buried aloft here on the Ness, and 
his barrow will be found here a little way from the house ; 
in the other barrow lies the cow." The drinking bout 
was now held according to usage, and all the diversions 
that had been appointea. Afterwards many went away to 
sleep. Then the kinc^ had that old man called to him, and 
he sat on the footstool by the king's bed, and the king asked 
him about many matters, which he explained well, and like an 
experienced man. And when he had related much and ex- 
plained manv things well, the king became constantly the more 
desirous to hear him ; he therefore staid awake a great part 
of the nieht, and continued to ask him about many things. 
At last Uke bishop reminded him in a few words that Uie 
king should stop speaking with the man ; but the king thought 
he had related a part, but that another was still wanting. Far 
in the night, however, the king at last fell asleep, but awoke 
soon after, and asked whether the stranger was awake ; he 
did not answer. The king said to the watchers that they 
should lead him up, but he was not found. The king then 
stood up, had his cupbearer and cook called to him, and asked 
whether anv unknown man had gone to them when they were 
preparing the ^uest-chamber. The head cook said, *' There 
came a little while ago, sire, a man to us, and said to me, as 
I was preparing the meat for a savoury dish for yon, ' Why 
do you prepare such meat forlhe king's table as choice food 
for him, which is so lean ?' I told him then to get me some 
fatter and better meat, if he had any such. He siud, ' Come 
with me, and I will show you some fat and good meat, which 
is fit for a king's table.' And he led me to a house, and 
showed me two sides of very fat flesh ; and this have I pre- 

§ared for you, sire I" The kin? now saw it was a wile of the 
evil, and said to the cook, '* Take that meat now, and cast 
it into the sea, that none may eat thereof; and if any one 
tastes of it, he will quickly die. But whom do you suppose that 
devil to have been, the stranger ^^uest ?" " We know not," 
said they, "who it is." The king said, **I believe that 
devil took upon himself Odin's form." According to the 
king's command the meat was carried out, and cast into the 
sea ; but the stranger was nowhere found, and search was 
made for him round about the Ness, according to the 
commandment. — From Olave TryggvaaotCa Saga. 


* The Norse word which becomes ••<■<« as the termination of 
British localities, and /'Ar Nuz In otir maps of Norway, means " \ 
tory" (literally ** nose ') and must not be confounded with iW Anr*iB the 
county of Londonderry, which is in Irish ** the wateriUl.*' 
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THE IRISH PROPHECV MAS. 


The iodifidnal to whom tbe hosdidgof tbii article is nni- 
formlj •ppUed, stands among; the lower classes of his coontrj- 
meii in » different light and position from any of those pre. 
»ioii»ch«r»cterBthatweha»eidrEadjde3eribed to our readers. 
Tbe intereourBe which they maintain with the people is one 
thkt umpiy involves the means of procaring subsistence for 
themMlves bj tbe exercise of their professional skill, and their 
powers of coDlribating to the lighter enjoyments and more 
banmles* amnsements of their fellow-countrfmen. All the 
collateral Influences thej possess, as arising from the hold 
wbicti the peculiar nature of this intercourse ^ves them, ge- 
Derklly affect individuals only on thoEC minor points of feeling 
that act upon the lighter phases of domestic life. They bring 
little to lociety beyond the mere accessories that are appen- 
ded to the general modes of life and manners, and conse- 
qaently roeeiTe themselves as strong an impress from those 
-with whom they mingle, as thej commanicato to them in re- 

Now, the Prophecy Man presents a character far different 
from kll this. With the ordinary habits of life he has liltlo 
■vntpathy. The amuiements of the people are to him little 
claa than vaoity, if not something worse. He despises that 
class of men who live and think only for the present, without 
eTBT once performing their duties to posterity, b^ looking into 
tboae grsat eveaM that lie in the wonb of futantr. Domes- 
tio joys w dittreife* do not in the least affect him, becauH 




nrith feelini;s 


f, bat ttltb 


which his 1 

above the usual impulses of humanity, 
who has been married or who has died, for his mind is, in 
point of time, communing with uoborn generations upon af- 
fairs of high and solema import. The past, indeed, is to him 
something, the future ever^ tiling ; bot the present, unles* 
when marked by the prophetic symbols, little or nothing. Th« 
topics of his conversation are vast and mighty, being nothiag 
less than the fate of kingdoms, the revolution of ompirH, the 
ruin or establishment ot creeds, the fall of monarchs, or tbe 
rise and prostration of princip^ties and powers. Mow con 
a mind thus engaged descend to those petty snbjerts of ordi> 
nary life which engage the common attention ? How could 
a man hard at work in erolring oat of prophecy the subju- 
gation of some hostile state, care a farthing whether Loghlin 
Roe's daughter was married to Gusty Giveii's son, or not ? 
The thing is impossible. Like fame, the head of the Pro- 
phecy Man is always in the clouds, but so mach higher ap as 
to be utterly aboie the reach of any intelligence that does 
not affect the fate ofnatioos. There is an old anecdote told 
of a very high and a lery low man meeting. " What news 
down there f said the tall fellow. " Very Uttle," replied tb* 
other : " what kind of weather have you above 7" Well in- 
deed might the Prophecy Moo ask what news thue is bdow 
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for his mind seldom leaves those aerial heights from Tvhich it 
watches the fate of Europe and the shadowing forth of future 
changes. 

The Prophecy Man — that is, he who solely deTotes himself 
to an anxious observation of those political occurrences which 
ihark the signs of the times, as they bear upon the future, the 
principal business of whose life it is to associate them with 
jiis own prophetic theories — is now a rare character in Ire- 
land. He was, however, a very marked one. The Shanahus 
and other itinerant characters nad, when compared with him, 
a very limited beat indeed. Instead of being confined to a 
parish or a barony, the bounds of the Prophecy Man's tra- 
vels were those of the kingdom itself ; and iudeed some of them 
have been known to make excursions to the Highlands of 
Scotland, in order if possible to pick up old prophecies, and to 
make themselves, by oultivating an intimacy with the Scot- 
tish seers, capable of getting a dearer insight into futurity, 
and surer rules for developing the latent secrets of time. 

One of the heaviest blows to the speculations of this class 
was the downfall und death of Bonaparte, espeoially the lat- 
ter. There are still living, however, those who oan get over 
this difficulty, »nd who will not hesitate to assure vou, with a 
look of much mystery, that the real **BonYpartv"is alive and 
well, and will make his due appearance vW IA« time comeM ; 
he who surrendered himself to the English being but an aooom- 
plice of the true one. 

The .ne.\t fkot, and whlob I hiive alluded to In treating of 
the Shanahus, is the failure of the old propbeoy that a George 
the Fourth would never sit on the throne of England. His oo- 
ronatlon and reign, however, pusiled our prophets sadly, and 
indeed sent adrift for ever the pretensions of this propheoy 
to truth. 

But that whioh has nearlv overturned the sTstem, and routed 
the whole prophetic host, is the failure of the speoulations so 
conftdentW put forward by Dr Walmsey In bis General History 
nf the Ohrbtian Church, vulgarly called Paetorini's Prophecy, 
he having assumed the name Pastorlni as an ineoffnito or nom 
de gu9rre. The theory of Pastorini was, that Protestantism 
and all descriptions of heresy would disappear about the vear 
iMghteen hundred andtwenty*iive, an inf^renoe which he drew 
With oonsiderable ingenuity and learning (torn Scriptural pro* 
pheoy, taken in connexion with past events, ana which he 
argued with all the seal and enthusiasm of a theorist naturally 
anxious to see the truth of his own prognostications verified. 
The failure of this, which was their great modern standard, 
has nearly demolished the political seers as a class, or com- 
fiUad them to fall back upon the more antiquated revelations 
ascribed to 8t Oolumklll, St Bridget, and others. 

Having thus, as Is our usual custom, given what we con- 
ceive to be such preliminary observations as are necessary to 
make both the subject and the person more easily understood, 
we shall proceed to give a short sketch of the only Prophecy 
Man we ever saw who deserved properly to be called so, m the 
full and unrestricted sense of the term. This individual's 
name was Barney M^Haighery, but in what part of Ireland 
he was born I am not able to inform the reader. All I know 
is, that he was spoken of on every occasion as The Prophecy 
Man ; and that, although he could not himself read, he carried 
about with him, in a variety of pockets, several old books and 
manuscripts that treated upon his favourite subject. 

Barney was a tall man, by no means meanly dressed ; and 
it is necessary to say that he came not within the character 
or condition of a mendicant. On the contrary, he was consi- 
dered as a person who must be received with respect, for the 
people knew perfBOtly well that it was not with every farmer 
in tne neighbourhooa he would condescend to sojourn. He 
had nothing of the ascetic and abstracted meagreness of the 
Prophet in his appearance. So far from that, he was inclined 
to corpulency ; but, like a certain class of fat men, his natural 
disposition was calm, but at the same time not unmixed with 
something of the pensive. His habits of thinking, as might be 
expected, were quiet and meditative ; his personal motions 
slow and regular ; and his transitions from one resting-place 
to another never of such length during a single day as. to 
exceed ten miles. At this ea^y rate, however, he traversed 
the whole kingdom several times ; nor was there probably a 
local prophecy of any importance in the country with which 
he was not acquainted. He took much delight in the greater 
and lesser prophets of the Old Testament ; but his heart and 
soul lay, as he expressed it, " in the Revelations of St John 
the Divine." 

Hi* usual practioo waa, wlm th« family wm hom« at 


night from their labour, to stretch himself upon two chairs, his 
head resting upon the hob, with a boss for a pillow, his eyes 
closed, as a proof that his mind was deeply engaged with the 
matter in hand. In this attitude he got some one to read the 
particular prophecy upon which he wished to descant ; and a 
most curious and amusing entertainment it generally was to 
hear the text, and his own singular and original commentaries 
upon itl That he must have been often hoaxed by wags and 
wits, was quite evident from the startling travesties of the 
text which had been put into his mouth, and which, having 
been once put there, his tenacious memory never forgot. 

The fact of Barney's arrival in the neighbourhood soon 
went abroad, and the natural consequence was, that the 
house in which he thought proper to reside for the time bo- 
came crowded every night as soon as the hours of labour 
had passed, and the people got leisure to hear him. Havinp^ 
thus procured him an audience, it is iiill time that we should 
allow the fat old Prophet to speak for himself, and give us all 
an insight into futurity. 

'* Barney, ahagur,' the good man his host would say, 
'* here's a lot o' tlie neighbours come to hear a whirrangue 
ft'om you on the Prophecies ; and, sure, if you can't give it to 
them, who is there to be found that can ?" 

** Throth, Paddy Tray nor, although I say it that should 
not say it, there's truth in that, at all evints. The same know- 
ledge has cost ne many a weary blisthur an' sore heel in 
huntin' it up an' down, through mountain an' glen, in Ul- 
sther, Munsther, Leinsther, an' Connaught — not forgettin' 
the Highlands of Scotland, where there's what thej cul the 
* short prophecy,' or second sight, but wherein there's ahher 
all but little of the Irish or long prophecy, that regards 
what's to befall the winged woman that flewn into the wilder- 
ness. No, no — their second sight isn't thrue prophecy at 
all. If a man goes out to fish, or steal a cow, an that he 
happens to be drowned or shot, another man that has the 
second sight will see this in bis mind about or afther the time 
it happens. 'Why, that's little. Many a time our own Irish 
drames are aiqual to it ; an' indeed I have it iW»m a know- 
ledgeable man, that the gift they boast of has four parents — 
an empty stomaoh, thin air, a weak head, an' strong whisky, 
an' that a man must have sJl these, espishilly the last, before 
he can have the second sight properly ; an' it's my own opinion. 
Now, I have a little book (inaeea I left my books with a fHend 
down at Errigle) that contains a prophecy of the milk*wbite 
hind an' tl&e bloody panther, an' a forebodm' of the slaughter 
there's to be in the Valley of the Black Pig, as foretould by 
Beal Derg, or the prophet wid the red moutn, who never wais 
known to sneak but when be prophesied, or to prophesy but 
when bespoke." 

** The Lord bless an' keep us I — an' why was he called the 
Man wid the Red Mouth, Barney ?" 

** I'll tell you that : first, bekase he always prophesied 
about the slaughter an* fightin' that was to take place in the 
time to come ; an', seconcfly, bekase, while he spoke, the red 
blood always trickled out* of his mouth, as a proof that what 
he foretould was true." 

*' Qlory be to God ! but that's wondherful all out. WeB, 
well !" 

'* Ay, 8.n' Beal Derg, or the Red Mouth, is still livm'." 

" Livin' I why, is he a man of our own time ?" 

*' Our own time ! The Lord help you I It's more than & 
thousand years since he made the prophecy. The case yov 
see is this : be an' the ten thousand witnesses are lyin' in an 
enchanted sleep in one of the Montherlony mountains." 

** An' how is that known, Barney ?" 

" It's known. Every night at a certain hour one of the 
witnesses — an' they're all sogers, by the way-^must come oat 
to look for the sign that's to come. 

" An' what is that, Barney ?" 

*' It's the fiery csross ; an when he sees one on aich of the 
four mountains of the north, he's to know that the same sign's 
abroad in all the other parts of the kingdom. Beal Derg sb' 
his men are then to waken up, an' by their aid the Valley of 
the Black Pig is to be set free for ever." 

" An* what is the Black Pig, Barney ?" 

" The Prospitarian church, that stretch fVom Enniskillen to 
Darry, an' back again from Darry to Enniskillen." 

** Well, well, Barney, but prophecy is a strange thing to be 
sure ! Only think of men livin' a thousand years !** 

*' Every night one of Beal Derg's men must go to the mouth 
of the cave, which opens of itself, an' then look out for the 

»iya tbat'a ejcpected. He walks up to the top of the vie«i>- 
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tain, an' tiirns to the four corners of the heavens, to 
thry if he can see it ; an* when he finds that he can not, he 
goes back to Beal Derg, who, afther the other touches him, 
starts up, an' axis him, * b the time come ?* He replies, * No ; 
the man, ts, but the Aoar is not /' an' that instant they're both 
asleep again. Now, you see, while the soger is on the moun- 
tain top, the mouth of the cave is open, an' any one may go 
in that might happen to see it. One man it appears did, an' 
wishtn' to know from curiositT whether the sogers were dead 
or liTin*, he touched one of them wid his hand, who started 
up an' axed him the same miestion, ' Is the time come ?' 
Very fortunately he said * No ;' an' that minute the soger 
was as sound in his trance as before." 

** An', Barney, what did the soger mane when he said, * The 
man is, but the hour is not ?' " 

" What did he mane? I'll tell you that The man is Bo- 
nyparty ; which manes, when put into proper explanation, 
the right side ; that is, the true cause. Lamed men have 
found that out." 

" Barney, wasn't Columkill a great prophet ?" 

" He was a great man entirely at prophecy, and so was St 
Bridget. He prophesied ' that the cock wid the purple comb 
is to hare both his wings dipped by one of his own breed be- 
fore the struggle comes.' Before that time, too, we're to hare 
the Black MUitia, an' aflher that it is time for every man to 
be prepared." 

'* An', Barney, who is the cock wid the purple comb ?" 

" Why, the Orangemen to be sure. Isn't purple their co- 
lour, the dirty thieves ?" 

*• An' the Black Militia, Barney, who are they ?"^ 

" I have gone far an* near, tnrough north an' through 
south, up an' down, by hill an' hollow, till my toes were 
corned an' my heels in grisktns, but could find no one able to 
resolve that, or bring it dear out o' the prophecy. They're 
to be sogers in black, an* all their arms an* 'coutrements is 
to be the same colour ) an* farther than that is not known as 
pet," 

''-It's a wondher you don't know it, Barney, for there's 
little about prophecy that you haven't at your finger ends." 

" Three birds is to meet (Barney proceeded in a kind of 
recitative enthusiasm) upon the saes— two ravens an' a dove — 
the two ravens is to attack the dove tmtil she's at the point of 
death ; but before they take hef life, an eagle comes and tears 
the two ravens to pieces, an* the dove recovers. 

There's to be two cries in the kingdom ; one of them is 
to raofae from the Qiants' Causeway to the centre house of 
the town of Sligo ; the other is to rache from the Falls of 
Beleek to the Mill of Louth, which is to be turned three times 
with human blood ; but this is not to happen until a man with 
two thumbs an' six fingers upon his right hand happens to 
be the miller." 

*' Who's to give the sign of freedom to Ireland ?" 

" The tittle boy wid the red coat that's born a dwarf, lives 
ft giant, and dies a dwarf again 1 He's lightest of foot, but 
leaves the heaviest foot-mark behind him. An' it's he that is 
to give the sign of freedom to Ireland I" 

** There's a period to oome when Antichrist is to be upon 
the earth, attended by his two body servants Gog and Magog. 
"Who are they, Barney ?" 

** They are the sons of Hegog an' Bhegog, or in other 
words, of Death an' Damaa^on, and oousin>jarmins to the 
Devil himself, which of ooorse is the raison why he promotes 
them." 

** Lord save us ! But I hope that won't be in our time, 
Barney !" 

" Antichrist is to come from the land of Crame o' Tarthar 
(Orim Tartary, according to Pastorini), which will account 
for himself an' his army breathin' fire an' brimstone out of 
their mouths, according to the glorious Revelation of 6t John 
the Divine, an' the great prophecy of Pastorini, both of which 
beautifully compromise upon the subject. 

The prophet of the Black Stone is to come, who was bom 
never to prognosticate a lie. He is to be a mighty hunter, 
an* instead of riding to his fetlocks in blood, he is to ride upon 
it, to the admiration of his times. It's of him it is said < that 
be is to be the only prophet that ever went on horseback!' 

Then there's Bafdolphus, who, as there was a prophet wid 
the red mouth, is called * the prophet wid the red nose.' Ire- 
land was, it appears from ancient books, undher wather for 
many hundred years before her discovery ; but bein' allowed 
to become visible one day in every year, the enchantment was 
broken by • sword that wa« thrown upon the earth, «n' from 


that out she remained dry, an' became inhabited. * Woe, woe, 
woe,* says Bardolplms, * the time is to come when we'll have a 
second deluge, an' Ireland is to be undher wather once more. 
A well is to open at Cork that will cover the whole island 
from the Giants' Causeway to Cape Clear. In them days St 
Patrick will be despised, an' will stand over the pleasant 
houses wid his pasthoral crook in his hand, crying out Cead 
millefailtka in vain ! Woe, woe, woe,' says Bardolphus, 'for 
in them days there will be a great confusion of colours among 
the people ; there will be neither red noses nor pale cheeks, an 
the divine face of man, alas ! will put forth blossoms no more. 
The heart of the times will become changed ; an' when they 
rise up in the morning, it will come to pass that there will be 
no longer light heads or shaking hands among Irishmen ! 
Woo, woe, woe, men, women, and children will then die, an' their 
only complaint, like all those who perished in the flood of ould, 
will be wather on the brain — wather on the brain! Woe, woe, 
woe,' says Bardolphus, * for the changes that is to come, an' 
the misfortunes that's to befall the many for the noddifieation 
of the few ! an' yet such things must be, for I, in virtue of 
the red spirit that dwells in me, must prophesy them. In 
those times men will be shod in liquid fire an' not be burned ; 
their breeches shall be made of fire, an' will not bum them ; 
their bread shall be made of fire, an' will not burn them ; 
their meat shall be made of fire, an' will not burn them ; 
an' why ? — Oh, woe, woe, wather shall so prevail that the 
coolness of their bodies will keep them si^e ; yea, they shall 
even get fat, fair, an' be full of health an' strength, by 
wearing garments wrought out of liauid fire, by eating 
liquid fire, an* all because they do not orink linuid fire — an' 
this calamity shall come to pass,' says Bardolpaus, the pro- 
phet of the red nose. 

Two widows shall be grinding at the Mill of Louth (ao 
saith the prophecy) ; one shall be taken and the other left." 

Thus would Barney proceed, repeating such ludicrous and 
heterogeneous mixtures of old traditionary prophecies and 
spurious quotations from Scripture as were concocted for him 
by those who took delight in amusing themselves and others 
at the expense of his inordinate love for prophecy. 

** But, Barney, touching the Mill o Louth, of the two 
widows grindin' there, whether will the one that is taken 
or the one that is left be the best off ?" 

" The prophecy doesn't say," replied Bamev, " an* that's 
a matther that lamed men are very much divided about. 
My own opinion is, that the one that is taken will be the 
best off; for St Bridget says ' that betune wari an' pes- 
tUences an' famine, the men are to be so scaroe that se- 
veral of them are to be torn to pieces by the women in their 
stmggles to see who will get tnem for husbands.'* That 
time they say is to come." 

" But, Barney, isn't there many ould prophecios about 
particular families in Ireland ?" 

*' Ay, several : an' I'll tell you one of them, about a family 
that's not far from us this minute. You all know the hangin' 
wall of the ould Church of Ballynassagart, in Errigle Keeran 
parish ?" 

*' We do, to be sure ; an' we know the prophecy too." 

" Of coorse yon do, bein' in the neignboorhood. Well, 
what is it in the mean time ?" 

" Why, that it's never to fall till it comes down upon att* 
takes the life of a M'Mahon." 

" Right enough ; but do you know the raison of It?" 

** We can't say that, Barney ; but, however, we're at home 
when you're here." 

' Well, I'll tell you. St Keeran was, may be, next to 8t 
Patrick himself, one of the greatest saints in Ireland, but any 
rate we may put him next to St Columkill. Now, you see, 
when he was building the church of Ballynasaggart, it came 
to pass that there arose a great famine in the land, an' the 
saint found it hard to feed the workmen where there was no 
vittles. What to do, he knew not, an' by coorse he was at 
a sad amplush, no doubt of it. At length says he, * Boys, 
we're all nard set at present, an' widout food bedad we can't 
work ; Irat if you observe my directions, we'll contrive to hare 
a bit o* mate in the mean time, an', among ourselves, it was 
seldom more wanted, for, to tell you the thrnth, I never thought 
my back an' belly would become so well acquainted. For 
the last three days they haven't been asunder, an' I find they 
are perfectly willing to*^ part as soon as possible, an' would be 
glad of any thing that 'ud put betune them.' 

Now, the fact was, that, for drawin' timber an' stones, an 
■ There oertsialy it inch a propbccj. 
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all the necessarj mataymls for the cborch, they had bat one 
tmllock, an' him St Keeraa resolved to kill in the erening, an' 
to give them a foe meal of him. He accordingly slaagntered 
him with his own hands, * bat,' said he to the workmen, * mind 
what I say, boys : if any one of yon breaks a single bone, eren 
the smallest, or injures the hide in the laste, you'll destroy 
all ; an' my sowl to glory but it'll be worse for you besides.' 

He then took all the flesh off the bones, but not till he had 
twUed them, of coorse ; afther which he sewed them up again 
in the sldn, an' put them in the shed, wid a good wisp o' straw 
iiefore them ; an glory be to God, what do yon think, but the 
next momin' the bullock was alive, an' in as good condition 
as ever he was in during his life ! Betther fed workmen you 
eoaldn't see, an', bedad, the saint himself got so fat an' rosy 
that you'd scarcely know him to be the same man afther it. 
"Sow, this went on for some time : whenever they wanted mate, 
the bullock was killed, an' the bones an' skin kept safe as 
before. At last it happened that a long-Bided fellow among 
them named M*Mahon, not satisiied wid his allowance of the 
mate, took a fancy to have a lick at the marrow, an' accord- 
ingly, in spite of all the saint said, he broke one of the legs 
an sucked the marrow out of it. But behold you ! — ^thenext 
day when they went to yoke the bullock, they found that he was 
useless, for the leg was broken an' he couldn't work. This, 
to be sure, was a sad misfortune to them all, but it couldn't 
be helped, an' they had to wait till betther times came ; for the 
tmth IS, that afther the marrow is broken, no power of man 
oould make the leg as it was before until the cure is brought about 
by time. However, the saint was very much vexed, an' good 
riffht he had. ' Now, M'Mahon,' says he to the g^lty man, 
' I ordher it, an' prophesy that the church we're building 
will never fall till it falls upon the head of some one of your 
name, if it was to stand a thousand years. Mark my words,> 
for they must come to pass.' 

An' sure enough you know as well as I do that it's all 
down long ago wid the exception of apiece of the wall, that's 
not standm' but hangin', widout any visible support in life, an' 
only propped up bv the prophecy. It can't fall till a M'Mahon 
oomes unaher it ; but although there's plenty of the name in 
the neighbourhood, ten o' the strongest horses in the kingdom 
wonldnt drag one of them widin half a mile of it. There, 
now, is the prophecy 'that belongs to the hangin' wall of 
Ballynasi^art church." 

*' But, Barney, didn't you say something about the winged 
woman that flewn to the wildhemess ?" 

** I did ; that's a deep point, an' it's few that undherstands 
it. The baste wid seven heads an' ten horns is to come ; an' 
when he was to make his appearance, it was said to be time 
for them that might be alive then to go to their padareens." 

" What does the seven heads and ten horns mane, Barney ?" 

** Why, you see, as I am informed from good authority, the 
baste has come, an' it's clear from the ten horns that he could 
ba no other than Harry the Eighth, who was married to five 
wives, an' by all accounts they strengthened an' ornamented 
him sore against his will. Now, set in case that each o' them 
— fire times two is ten — hut I the thing's as clear as crystal. 
But 111 prove it betther. You see the woman wid the two 
wings is the church, an' she flew into the wildherness at the 
Tery time Harry the Eighth wid his ten horns on him was in 
his greatest power." 

"Bedad that's pnttin' the explanations to it in great style." 

** But the woman wid the wings is only to be in the wildher- 
ness for a time, times, an' half a time, that's exactly three 
hundred an' fifty years, an' afther that there's to be no more 
Prodestans." 

*' Faith that's great !" 

** Sure Columkill prophesied that until H E M £ I A M 
should come, the church would be in no danger, but that afther 
that she must be undher a cloud for a time, times, an' half a 
time, jist in the same way." 

•* Well, but how do you explain that, Barney ?" 

" An' St Bridget prophesied that when D O C is upper- 
most, the church will be hard set in Ireland. But, indeed, 
there's no end to the prophecies that there is concerning Ire- 
land an' the church. However, neighbours, do you know 
that I feel the heat o' the lire has made mo rather drowsy, 
an' if you have no objection, I'll take a bit of a nap. There's 
great things near us, any how. An* talkin' about DOC brings 
to my mind another ould prophecy made up, they say, betune 
Columkill and St Bridget ; an' it is this, that the triumph of 
the counthry will never be at hand till the DOC flourishes in 
Ireland." 


Such were the speculations upon vHuch the harmless mind 
of Barney M^Haighrey ever dwelt. From house to house, 
from parish to parish, and from province to province, did he 
thus trudge, never in a hurry, but always steady and constant 
in bb motions. He might be not inaptly termed the Old 
Mortality of traditionary prophecy, wmch he often chiselled 
anew, adiled to, and improved, in a manner that generally gra- 
tified himself and his hearers. He was a harmless kina man, 
and never known to stand in need of either clothes or mooey. 
He paid little attention to the silent business of ongoing life, 
.and was consequently very nearly an abstraction. He was 
always on the alert, however, for the result of a battle ; and 
after having heard it, he would give no opinion whatsoever 
until he had first silently compared it with his own private 
theory in prophecy. If it agreed with this, he immediately 
published it in connection with his established text ; but if it 
did not, he never opened his lips on the subject. 

His class has nearly disappeared, and indeed it is so much 
the better, for the minds of the people were thus filled with an- 
tiquated nonsense that did them no good. Poor Barney, to 
his great mortification, lived to see with his own eyes the 
failure of his most favourite prophecies, but he was not to be 
disheartened even by this ; though some might fail, all could 
not ; and his stock was too varied and extensive not to fur- 
nish him with a sufficient number of others over which to 
cherish his imagination and expatiate during the remamder 
of his inoffensive life. 


ORIGIN AND MEANINGS OF IBISH FAMILY 
, , NAMES. 

"/^T. ! *^S*V* ^^ JOHN o'dONOVAH. 

Fifth Article. 
According to Mabillon, hereditary surnames were first _ 
tablished in Italv in the tenth and eleventh centuries; but 
Muratori shows that this statement cannot be correct, as in 
the MSS. of the tenth century in the Ambrosian Library of 
Milan, no trace can be found of surnames. In the nmth 
and tenth centuries, to distinguish persons, th&r profession 
or country is added to the Christian name, as Johannes 
Scotus Erigena, Dungallus Sootus, Johannes Presbyter, Jo- 
hannes Clericus ; the dignity is also sometimes added, as Comes 
Marchio, without statingof what place. In the tenth century, 
'* A, the son of B, the son of C," was another mode of desig- 
nation. It is said that the Venetians in the beginning of the 
eleventh century adopted hereditary surnames, a custom 
which they borrowed from the Greeks, with whom they car- 
ried on a great trade. The Lombards adopted the same prac- 
tice after the fashion of the Venetians, and accordingly the 
Ereat family of Monticuli took that name from thdr castle in 
ombardy called Montecuculi, it being on the top of a hiU. 
The great house of Colonna took its name from the town and 
castle of Columna about the year 1156; and about the same 
time the noble family of Ursini derived its name from an an- 
cestor nicknamed Ursus, or Orso, on account of his ferocity. 
Other noble families adopted names fVom the nickname given 
to an ancestor, as the illustrious family of Malaspina (the bad 
thorn) of Pavia, and the family of MaJatesta (the bad head). 
The family of Frangipani, so formidable to the Popes, took 
that name in the twelfth century. The Rangones of Rome 
took their name from an estate of theirs in Germany, The 
Viscontes of Milan were so called from their title of Visoount. 
which was borne by one of the family. These names appear 
for the first time in the latter end of the twelfth century. 1 con- 
sider it but proper to observe, that for this information on the 
subject of Italian surnames we are indebted to the antiquary 
whose name I have already mentioned, the accurate and labo- 
rious Muratori. 

To resume the history of surnames in Ireland. We hare ^ 
seen in the last article that in the year 16S2 the inferior 
classes in Ireland, especially in Westmeath and the adjoining ^ 
counties, were very forward in accommodating themselyes to ^ 
the English usages, particularly in their surnames, " which by ' 
all manner of ways they strove to make English or English'- 
like." This was more particularly the case after the defeat of 
the Irish at the Boyne and Aughrim, when the Irish chief- 
tains were conauered, and the pride of the Irish people was 
humbled. At this period, the Irish people, finding that their 
ancient surnames sounded harshly in tne ears of their con- 

auerors and new Englbh masters, found it convenient to re- 
uce them as much as possible to the level of English prooun- 
elation : and they accordingly r^ected in almost every in- 
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Stance the O' and Mac, and made rarious other changes in 
their names, so as to give them an English appearance. Thus 
a gentleman of the O Ndlls in Tyrone changed his old name 
ofTelim O'Neill to Felix Neele, as we learn from an epigram 
written in Latin on the subject b j a witty scholar of the name 
of Conwaj or Mac Conwy, whose Irish feeling had not been 
blunted by the misfortunes of the times. The following trans- 
lation of this epigram is perhaps worth preserving : — 

All things hu Felix changed i be has changed hit namei 

Yea, In hlmielf he ii no more the lame. 

Scorning to ipend hit days wbtre he wat reared. 

To drag out life among the vulgar herd, 

Or trudge hii way through boga in bracks and brogues. 

He changed his creed and Joined the Saxon rogues 

By wiwm Ilia sires were robbed ; he laid aside 

Tlie arms they bore for centuries with pride. 

The Ship, the Salmon, and the finned Red Hand, 

And blushed when called O'Meill in his own land ! 

Poor, peltry skulker from thy noble race, 

Jm/elix Fettx, weep for thy disgrace ! 

Many others even of the most distinguished family names were 
mngUcised in a similar manner, as O Conor to Conors and Co- 
rners, O'Brien to Brine, Mac Carthy to Carty, &c. The re- 
spectabilitT of the O's and Macs, however, was kept up on the 
dontinent by the warriors of the Irish Brigade, who preserved 
every mark that would prove them to be of Irish origin ; the Irish 
having at this period become so illustrious for their militarv 
skill, valour, and politeness, that they were sought after by all 
the powers on the Continent of Europe. Thus we find O'Don- 
nell made Field Marshal, Chief General of Cavalry, Governor- 
General of Transylvania, and Grand Croix of the Military 
Order of St Theresa. The O'Flanigan of Tuaraah (John), 
in the county of Fermanagh, became Colonel in the imperial 
service ; and his brother James O'Flanigan was Lieutenant- 
\ General of Dillon's regiment in France. O'Mahony became a 
1 Count and Lieutenant-General of his Catholic Majesty's forces, 
\ and his Ambassador Plenipotentiary at the Court of Vienna ; 
jl Mao Gawley of the county of Cork beca me^ Co lon el^of a re - 
) giment in Spuin; O'Neny of Tjfoiie setlJuil'at 'BnUBids, 
and became Count of the Roman Empire, Councillor of 
8Ute to her Imperial Maiesty, and Chief President of the 
Privy Council at Brussels. A branch of the family of 
O'Callaghan, who followed the fortunes of King James II, 
became JBaron O'Callaghan, and Grand Veneur (chasseur) 
to his Serene Highness the Prince Blargrave of Baden- 
Baden. The head of the O'Mullallys, or O'Lallvs of Tu- 
lach-oa dala, two miles to the west of Tuam, in the county 
of Galway, settled in France and became Count Lally-Tof- 
lendal and a General in the French service. O'Conor Roe 
became Governor of Civita Vecchia, a sea-port of great trust 
in Ihe Pope's dominions, &c, &c. 

The lustre derived fh>m Uie renown of these warriors kept 
* np the respectability of the O's and Macs on the Continent, and 
induced many of the Irish at home to resume these prefixes, 
especially the O*. Thus in our own time the name O'Conor 
Don was assumed by Owen O'Conor, Eso. of Belanagare, 
whose line was seven venerations removed trom the last an- 
cestor who had borne the name*; and the name of the O'Grady 
has aJso been assumed by Mr O'Grady of Kilballyowen, in 
our own time, though none of his ancestors had borne it since 
the removal of that family from Tomgraney, in the county of 
Clare. Myles John O'Reilly, late of the Heath House, Queen's 
County, was at one time disposed to style himself the O'Reilly, 
but I regret to say that his circumstances prevented him. Dan- 
iel O'Conndl, Esq. of Derrynane Abbe^ , prefixed theO', after 
it had been dropped for several generations ; and I have heard 
it constantly asserted that he has no title to the O', because 
his father, who did not know his pedigree, never prefixed it ; 
but su<di assertions have no weight wiui us, for we know that 
O'Connell's father never mentioned his own name in the ori- 
ginal Irish witbout prefixing O', because it would be im- 
perfect without it And whether O'Connell can trace his pe- 
digree with certainty up to Conall, chief of the tribe in the 
tentJ^ century, we know not, but we know that he ought to be 
able to do so. 

In like manner, Morgan William 0'Donovan,of Mountpe- 
lier, near Cork, has not only re-assumed the O' which his an- 
cestors had rejected for dght generations, but also has stvled 
himself the O'Donovan, chief of his name, being the next of kin 
to the last acknowledged head of that family, the late General 
Richard O'Donovan of Bawnlahan, whose family became ex- 
tinct in the year 1629. His example has been followed by 
Timothy O'Donovan, of O'Donovan's Cove, head of a respect- 
able branch of the family. M'e like this Irish pride of ances- 


try, and we hope that it will become general before many y< 
shall have passed. 

There are other heads of families who retain their Irish 
names with pride, as Sir Lucius O'Brien of Dromoland, in 
Clare ; Mac Dermot Roe of Alderford, in the county of Ros- 
common ; Mac Dermot of Coolavhi, who is the lineal descen- 
dant of the chief of Moylurg, and whose pedieree is as well 
known as that of any royskl family in Europe ; O'Hara of Leynr, 
in the county of Stigo ; O'Dowdaof Bunyconnellan, near Balu- 
na, in the county ofMayo ; O'Loughlin of Burren, in the north 
of the county of Clare ; Mac Carthy of Carrignavar, near 
Cork, who represents one of the noblest families in Ireland ; 
Mac Gillicuday of the Reeks, in the county of Kerry, a ool- 
]ater41.branch of the same great family ; O'Kelly of Ticooly, . 
in the county of Galway ; O'Moore of Glough Castle, in the 
King's County ; MoreO'Ferrall, M.P. O'Fflahertie, of Lemon- 
field, in the same county ; and John Augustus Mageoghegan 
O'Neill, of Bunowen Castle, in the west of Connamara, in the 
same county. We are not aware that any of the old fa- 
milies of Leinster have preserved their ancient names unadul- 
terated. Of these, the Cavana^^hs of Borris, in the county 
of Carlow, are the most distinguished ; and we indulge a hope 
that the rising generation will soon resume the name of Mae 
Murrogh Cavanagh, a name celebrated in Irish history for 
great virtues as well as great vices. 

Among the less distinguished families, however, the trans- 
lation and anglicising of names have g^ne on to so great a de- 
|;ree as to leave no doubt that in the course of half a century 
It will be difficult, if not im])ossible, to distinguish many fami- 
lies of Irish name and origin from those of Lnelish name and 
origin, unless, indeed, inquirers shall be enabled to do so by 
the assistance of history and physiognomical dharacteristics. 
The principal cause of the change of these names was the 
difficulty which the magbtrates and lawyers, who did not un- 
derstand the Irish language, found in pronouncing them, and 
in consequence their constant habit of ridiculing them. This 
made the Irish feel ashamed of all such names as were diffi- 
cult of pronunciation to English organs, and they were thus 
led to change them by degrees, eiuer by translating them 
into what thev conceived to be their meanings in Ikigiish, by 
assimilating Ihem to local English surnames of respectable 
families, or by paring them in such a manner as to make them 
easy of pronunciation to English organs. 

The families among tha lower ruiks who have translated, 
anglicised, or totally changed their ancient surnames, are 
very numerous,' and are daily becoming more and more so. 
Besides the cause already mentioned, we can assign two 
reasons for this rage which prevails at present among the 
lower classes for the continued adoption of English surnames. 
First, the English language is becoming that universally spo- 
ken among these classes, and there are many Irish surnames 
which do not seem to sound very euphoniously in that modem 
language; and, secondly, the names translated or totally 
changed are, with very few exceptions, of no celebrity in Irish 
history ; and when they do not sound well in English, the bearers 
natural! jT wish to get rid of them, in order that they should not 
be considered of Atticotic or plebeian Irish origin. As this 
change is going on rapidly in every part of Ireland, I shidl 
here, for tne information, if not for the amusement, of the 
reader, g^ve some account of the Milesian or Scotlc names 
that have thus become metamorphosed. 

And first, of names which have been translated correctly 
or incorrectly. In the county of Sligo the ancient name of 
O'Muldohy has been metamorphos^ into Stone, from an 
idea that c/oAy, the latter part of it, si^ifies a stone, but it 
is a mere euess translation ; so that m this instance this 
people may DO said to have taken a new name. In the county 
of Leitrim, the ancient and by no means obscure name of 
Mao Connava has been rendered Forde, from an erroneous 
notion that ava, the last part of it, is a corruption of atka, of 
a ford. This is also an instance of false translation, for we 
know that Mac Connava, chief of Munter Kenny, in the 
county of Leitrim, took his name fh>m his ancestor Cus- 
nava, who flourished in the tenth century. In Thomond the 
ancient name of O'Knavin is now often anglicised Bowen, 
because Knavin signifies a small bone» This dianre was first 
made by a butcher in Dublin, who should perhaps be excused, 
as he conformed so well to the act of 5 Edward IV. In 
Tirconnell the ancient name of O'Mulmoghery is now always 
rendered Earlv, because moch-eirahe signifies earbf rising. 
This version, however, is exonsabfe, though not altogether 
> correct. In Thomond, O'Marcachain is translated Eyaer by 
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iome, but anglicised Markham by others ; and in the same ' 
territory O'Lahiff is made Guthrie, which is altogether in- 
Mrreet. In Tyrone the ancient name of Mac Rory is now 
inyariablymade Rogers, because Roger is assumed to be the 
English Christian name corresponding to the Irish Ruaidhri or 
Bory. In Connamara,inthe west ofuie county of Gal way, the 
ftneient name of Mao Conry is now always made King, be- 
cause it is assumed that ry, the last syllable of it, is from rigk, 
a king ; but this is a gross error, for this family, who are of 
Daloassian origin, took their surname from tbeir ancestor 
Curoi, a name which forms Conroi in the genitiTC case, and has 
nothing to do with righ, a king ; and the Kings of Connamara 
would therefore do well to drop their false name, a name to 
which they have no right, and re-assume their proper ancient 
and excellent name of Mac Conry, through which alone their 
pedigree and their history can be traced. 

These examples, selected out of a long list of Irish sur- 
names, erroneously translated, are sufficient to show the false 
process by which the Irish are getting rid of their ancient 
tnmames. I shall next exhibit a few specimens of Irish sur- 
names which have been assimilated to English or Scotch ones, 
from a fancied resemblance in the sounds of both. 

In Ulster, Mac Mahon, the name of the celebrated chiefs 
' of Oriel, a name which, as we have already seen, the poet 
Spenser attempted to prove to be an Irish form of Fitzursula, 
is now eery frequently anglicised Matthews ; and Mac Cawell, 
the name of the ancient chiefs of Kinel Ferady, is anglicised 
Camphill, Campbell, HoweU, and even Cauldfield. In Tho- 
mona, the name O'Hiomhair is anglicised Howard among the 
J peasantry, and Ivors among the gentry, which looks strange 
indeed 1 And in The same county, the ancient Irish name of 
O'Beime is metamorphosed to Byron ; while in the original 
locality of the name, in Tir-Briuin na Sinna, in the east of 
the county of Roscommon, it is anglicised Bruin among the 
peasantry ; but among the gentry, who know the historical 
respectability of the name, the original form O'Beime is re- 
tained. In the province of Connaught we have met a family 
of the name of O'Heraghty, who anglicised their old Scotic 
name to Harrington, an innovation which we consider almost 
unpardonable. In the city of Limerick, the illustrious name of 
O shaughnessy is metamorphosed to Sandys, by a family who 
know their pedigree well ; for no other reason, perhaps, than 
to disguise the Irish oririn of the family ; but we are glad to 
find it retained by the Roman Catholic Dean of Ennis, and 
also by Mr O'Shaughnessy of Galway, who, though now re- 
duced to the capacity of a barber in the town of Galway, is 
the chief of his name, and now the senior representative of 
Guaire Aidhne, king of Connaught, who is celebrated in Irish 
history as the personification of hospitality. Strange turn 
of affairs ! In the county of Londonderry, the celebrated old 
name O'BroIlaghan is made to look English by being trans- 
muted to Bradley, an English name of no lustre, at least in 
Ireland. In the county of Fermanagh, the O'Creighans have 
changed their name to Creighton, for no other reason than 
because a Colonel Creighton lives in their vicinity ; and in 
the county of Leitrim, O Ferg^, the descendant of the ancient 
Erenachs of Rossinver, has, we are sorry to say, lately 
changed his name to Ferg^on. Throughout the province of 
Ulster generally, very extraordinary changes have been made 
in the namee of the aborigines ; as, Mac Teige, to Montague ; 
O'MuUigan, toMolyneaux; Mac-Gillyeuskly, to Cosgrove; 
Mac Gillyglass, to Greene ; O'TuaUialain, to Toland and 
Thulis ; 6'Hay to Hughes ; O'Carellan to Carleton, as, for in- 
stance, our own William Carleton, the depicter of the manners, 
customs, and superstitions of the Irish, who is of the old Mile- 
sian race of the O'Curellans, the ancient chiefs of Clander- 
mot, in the present county of Londonderry ; O'Howen, to 
Owens ; Mac Gillyfinen, to Leonard ; Mac Shane, to Johnson, 
and even Johnston ; O'Gneevc, to Agnew; O'CIery, to Clarke ; 
Mac Lave, to Hande; Mac Guiggin, to Goodwin; O'Hir, 
to Hare ; O'Luane, to Lamb ; Mao Conln, to Canning ; 
0*Haughey, to Howe ; O'Conwy, to Conway ; O'Loingsy, to 
Lynch ; Mac Namee, to Meath, &c, &c. 

In Connaught, O'Greighan is changed to Graham ; O'Clu- 
man, to Coalman ; O'Naghton, to Norton ; Mac Rannal, to 
Reynolds ; O'Heosa, to Hussey ; Mac Firbis, to Forbes ; 
O'Hargadon, to Hardiman (the learned author of the History 
of Galway, and compiler of the Irish Minstrelsy, is of this 
name, and not of English origin, as the present form of his 
name would seem to indicate) ; O'Mulfover, to Milford ; 
O'Tiompain, to Tenponny ; O'Conagan, to Conynj^ham ; 
O'Heyne, to Hlndes and Hynes ; O'Mulvihil, to MelviUe ; 


O'Rourke, to Rooke ; Mac Gillakilly, to Cox and Woods. In 
Munster, O'Sesnan is changed to Sexton -, O'Shanahan. to 
Fox; O'Turran, to Troy ; O'Mulligan, to Baldwin ; O'His- 
keen, to Hastings ; O'Nia, to Neville (in every instance !) ; 
O'Corey, to Curry ; O'Sheedy, to Silke ; O'Mulfaver, to 
Palmer ; O'Trehy to Foote ; O'Honeen, to Greene; O'Con- 
naing, to Gunning; O'Murgaly, to Morley; O'Kinsellaffb, to 
Kingsley and Tinsly ; Mac Gillymire, to Merryman ; O'Uehir, 
to Hare; O'Faelchon, to Wolfe; O'Barran, to Barrington ; 
O'Keatey, to Keating; O'Connowe, to Conway ; O'Cradan, 
to Creed ; 0*Feehily, to Pickley ; O'Ahern, to Heron, fto, &c. 
Scores of similar instances might be given, but the number 
exhibited is sufficient to show the manner in which the Irish 
are assimilating their names with those of th^ conquerors. 

SCRAP FROM THE NORTHERN SCRIP. 
TnnalAted for the Irish Penny Journal, firom the publications of Che Bojal 
Society of Northern Antiquarica, Copenhagen.] 

NO. U AN IRISH HEIIDSHAN*9 DOO. 

After King Olave had married his Irish spouse Oyda, h6 
dwelt partly in Enrflnd, partly in Ireland. While King 
Olave was in Ireland, it so happened that he was engaged in 
a certun expedition attended by a great naval force, when 
they were short of plunder, they went ashore, and drove off « 
great multitude of cattle. Then a certain peasant followed 
them, begging that they would return him the cows which be- 
longed to nim in the herd they were driving away. King 
Olave answered, " Drive off your oows, if you know them* 
and can separate them from the herd of oxen, so as not to 
delay our journey ; but I believe that neither you nor any 
one else can do this, from among so many hundreds of oxen 
as we a^e driving." The peasant had a large herdsman's 
dog, which he ordered to sort the herds of oxen that were 
collected. The dog ran about through all the herds of oxen, 
and drove off as many oxen as the peasant had said h# 
wanted ; all these oxen were marked in the same manner, from 
which thev inferred that the dog had rightly distinguished 
them. Then the king says, ** Your dog is very sagacious, 
peasant I will you give me the dog?" He answered, ** I will, 
with pleasure. ' 1 lie kine^ immediately gave him a large g^ld 
ring, and promised him his friendship. This dog was named 
Vigins, and he was of all do^ the mo^t sagaeions and the 
best i that dog was long in King Olave's possession. 

O.D. 


ANIMAL HEAT. 
Flrat Article. 

A FEW years ago a conjuror made his appearanoe in London, 
whose performances were so wonderful tnat his audience, in- 
stead of being confined to the foolish and thoughtless people 
who usually encourage such exhibitions, included many of the 
most eminent philosophers and scientific men of the day. It 
may naturally oe supposed that his feats must have been more 
than usually ingenious, to attract persons of such conseouence; 
and indeed many of them were so wonderful, {hat, had he ven- 
tured to exhibit them a century or two ago, they would inevi- 
tably have led him to the stake or the scaffold, for havfang too 
intimate an acquaintance with a certain disreputable person- 
age whom it is not necessary to particularize by name. This 
great conjuror defied all tne ordinary laws of nature. He 
would not condescend to exhibit such vulgar mountebank 
tricks as crunching red-hot coals in his mouth, and dinmg on 
tenpenny nails ; but he struck the faculty with the greatest 
horror, by making poison of all kinds bis common food ; 
breakfasting on a strong solution of arsenic, and takine a 
short drachm of prii!«sic acid before dinner, as a whet for tiis 
appetite. More wonderful still was his manner of preparing 
this dinner : he used to have an oven heated intensely, every 
day, into which he walked, or crawled, with the greatest com- 
posure, taking with him a raw beef-steak, which in the eoorse 
of seven or eight minutes was well cooked by the intense heat of 
the place, whilst the only efi^ect of its high temperature on him 
was to quicken his pnlse a little, and produce a gentle perspi- 
ration. Fire, indeed, appeared his element, and so perfectly 
could he control and master it, that he received almost by 
acclamation the title of " the Fire King." 

Human greatness, however is but transitory, and even the 
laurels of the Fire Kin.^ were wrested from him by the envious 
doctors of the metropolis, who wished him to drink prussic 
acid of their own maniiactnre, an invitation which he very po- 
litely and prudently declined. But though on this aooonnt 
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suspicion was cast on his pretensions as a poison-drinker, yet 
his reputation as a ** Fire King" remained untarnished. He 
oould continue in an oven heated above the temperature at 
which water boiis, and he did so daiJj. There was no trick 
in this performance, for he used to take raw eggs into the 
ovtn with him, and send them out to the company, well done 
by the heat of the place alone. It was thought no man could 
imitate his example. But however wonderful the feats of this 
conjuror may appear to persons unacquainted with science, 
and while it must be confessed they were performed with an 
appearance of daring and temerity which certainly entitled 
the exhibitor to some de^^ree of praise, yet his performances 
were merely a striking illustration of the power which every 
individual possesses of regelating the temperature of his own 
bodv ; and there was scarcely one person of his audience but 
might hunself have been the exhibitor, with yery little train- 
ing and with very little courage. 

Of all the functions of the human body one of the most 
wonderful is that by which it maintains in every climate, and 
in every variety of season, an almost equal temperature. It 
would appear to be necessary for the due performance of the 
▼ital functions that this temperature should never suffer any 

Sreat degree of variation, and nature has accordingly provi- 
ed the means by which, when exposed to cold, the body can 
generate heat ; and when exposea to heat, so reduce its tem- 
perature that no inconvenience shall result. Before consider- 
ing the manner in which these very different though equally 
necessary results are produced, it will not he uninteresting to 
notice a few examples of the power of endurance shown by 
human beings and the lower animals in regard to extremes 
of temperature. In another paper we will endeavour to ex- 
plain the cause. 

One of the most striking and familiar of the laws of heat is 
what is termed by philosophers ** its tendency to an equili- 
brium.'* For instance, if a heated iron ball is suspended 
nearly in contact with one quite cold, the former in a short 
time will have imparted so much of its heat to the latter that 
they will soon become almost of equal temperature. If a 
penny piece is thrown into a kettle of boiling water it will 
soon become as hot as the boiling water itself. If a cup of 
water is exposed to a temperature below 82 degrees, it parts 
with so much of its natural heat, to come into a state of equi- 
Kbrium with the medium in which it is placed, that it is con- 
yerted into ice. These and many more familiar instances 
might be mentioned as illustrating the law of heat above 
alluded to. In short, it may be received as one of the best es- 
tablished facts in philosophy, that any substance, no matter 
what may be its texture or natural qualities, provided it does 
not possess life, will soon acquire and maintain the same tem- 
perature as that of the medium in which it is placed, so long 
•8 it continues in that medium. A piece of the metal platinum 
in the furnace of a glass-house may be kept at a wnite heat 
fbr years ; a similar piece of metal, in an ice-house, will re- 
main below S2 degrees so long as it is kept there. 

It would be unnecessary to notice so particularly these 
well-known facts, but that they will tend to render more strik- 
ing the power which living bodies possess of resisting the law 
to which all unorganized bodies are subject. Any thing pos- 
sessing life can maintain a different temperature to the medium 
in which it livet. The natural heat of fishes is two or three 
degrees above that of the water in which they live ; the natu- 
rafheat of creatures which live within the bowels of the earth, 
like the earth-worm for example, is as much above the usual 
temperature of the earth ; while man himself maintains the 
heat of his body, as shown by the thermometer placed under 
the tongue or armpits, at about 98 degrees, under every 
Yariety of season, and in every climate under the sun. Were 
a human being to be kept imprisoned in an ice-house, the heat 
of his body could never sink to 32 degrees (the freezing point) 
while life remained. In these mighty reservoirs of Ice and 
cold, the arctic regions, the blood of the rude creatures who 
exist there is as warm as that of ourselves ; and at the torrid 
zone, whiere the heat of the sun is almost insupportable, the 
animal heat of the human frame is only one or two degrees 
higher than it is at the frozen poles. 

The power of the superior animals, and especially of man, 
to resist high degrees of temperature, is very extraordinary. 
The account of the performances of the *♦ Fire King" alreadfy 
noticed, is a suiBcient proof of this. Dr Southwood Smith, 
in his excellent treatise on ** Animal Physiology," gives a far 
more interesting description, however, of the accidental dis- 
C0T«rj of this property of life, from whiob we qnoto tho fol« 


lowing particulars: — 'Mn the year 17tJU, at Kochetoucault. 
Messrs Du Uamel and Tillet, having occasion to use a large 
public oven on the same day in which bread had been baked 
m it, wished to ascertain with precision its decree of temper- 
ature. This they endeavoured to accomplish Dy introducing 
a thermometer into the oven at the end of a shovel. On 
bein^ withdrawn, the thermometer indicated a degree of heat 
considerably above that of boiling water ; but M. Tillet, con- 
vinced that' the thermometer had fallen several degrees on 
approaching the mouth of the oven, and appearing to bo at a 
loss how to rectify this error, a girl, one of the attendants on 
the oven, offered to enter and mark with a pencil the height 
at which the thermometer stood within the oven. The girl 
smiled at M. Tillet 's appearing to hesitate at this strange 
proposition, and entering the oven, marked with a pencil the 
thermometer as standing at 260 degrees of Fahrenheit's scale. 
M. Tillet began to express his anxiety for the welfare of his 
female assistant, and to press her return. This female ^a- 
mander, however, assuring him that she felt no inconvenience 
fW>m her situation, remained there ten minutes longer, when 
at length, the thermometer standing at that *ime at 9fiH de- 
grees, or 76 degrees above that of boiling m ater, she came out 
of the oven, her complexion indeed considerably heightened, 
but her respiration by no means ciuick or laborious. The pub- 
lication of this transaction exciting a great degree of atten- 
tion, several philosophers repeated similar experiments, 
amongst which the most accurate and decisive were those per- 
formed by Doctors Fordyce and Blagden. The rooms in 
which these celebrated experimenters conducted their re- 
searches were heated by flues in the floor. There was neither 
any chimney in them, nor any vent for the air, excepting 
through the crevice at the door. Having taken off his coat, 
waistcoat, and shirt, and being furnished with wooden shoes 
tied on with lint, Dr Blagden went into one of the rooms as 
soon as the thermometer indicated a degree of heat above 
that of boiling water. The first impression of this heated air 
upon his body was exceedingly disagreeable, but in a few 
minutes his uneasiness was removed by a profuse perspiration. 
At the end of twelve minutes he left the room, very much 
fatigued, but no otherwise disordered. The thermometer 
had risen to 220 degrees ; the boiling point is 212 degrees. 
In other experiments it was found that a heat even of 260 
degrees could be borne with tolerable ease. At these high 
temperatures every piece of metal about the body of the ex- 
perimenters became intolerably hot ; small quantities of water 
placed in metallic vessels quickly boiled. Though the air of 
this room, which at one period indicated a heat of 264 degrees, 
could be breathed with impunity, yet of course the nnger 
could not be put into the boding water, which indicated only 
a heat of 212 degrees ; nor could it bear the touch of quick- 
silver heated only to 120 degrees, nor scarcely that of spirits 
of wine at 1 10 degrees. But in a physiological view, the most 
curious and important point to be noticed is, that while the 
body was thus exposed to a temperature of 264 degrees, the 
heat of the body itself never rose above 101 degrees, or at 
most 102 deerrees. In one experiment, while the beat of the 
room was 202 degrees, the heat of the body was only 99^ 
degrees; its natural temperature in a state of health being 
96 degrees. 

A similar power of withstanding extreme degrees of tem- 
perature is one of the peculiar properties of every thing pos- 
sessing life. It is well known that an egg containing the liv- 
ing prmciple possesses the power of self-preservation for seve- 
ral weeks, although expose to a degree of heat which would 
occasion the putnfaction of dead animal matter. During the 

feriod of incubation (hatching) the egg is kept at a heat of 
03 degrees, the hen's ^g^ for three, that of the duck for 
four weeks ; yet when the chick is hatched, the entire yolk is 
found perfectly sweet, and that part of the white which has 
not been expended in the nourishment of the young bird is 
also quite fresh. It is found that if the living principle be 
destroyed, as it may be instantaneously, by passing the elec- 
tric fluid through the egg, it becomes putnd in the same time 
as other dead animal matter. The power of the egg in re- 
sisting cold is proved to be equally great by several curious 
experiments or Hunter, the celebrated physiologist, which 
were so managed as to show at the same time both the power 
of the vital principle in resisting the physical agent, and 
the influence of the physical agent in diminishing the energy 
of the vital principle. Thus he exposed an egg to the tem- 
perature of 17 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer, he found 
thftt it took about half an hour to freeze it. Whta thawed. 
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and afifain exposed to a cold atmosphere, it was frozen in one 
half the time, and when only at the temperature of 25 de- 
crees. He then put a fresh eeg, and one that had previously 
been frozen and again thawed, into a cold mixture at 15 de- 
grees : the dead egg was frozen twenty-fire minutes sooner 
uan die fresh one. It is obvious that in the one case the un- 
diminished vitality of the fresh egg enabled it to resist the low 
temperature for so long a period ; in the other case the di- 
mimshed or destroyed vitality of the frozen egg occasioned 
it speedilv to yield to the influence of the physicaJ agent. 

Animals can withstand the effects of heat far better than 
the severity of cold. The human frame suffers comparatively 
little even in the burning deserts of Arabia, compared with 
what it endures in those wastes of ice and snow which form 
the polar regions. Here the body- is stunted in its growth ; 
there is no energy of mind or character ; and life itself is only 
preserved by extraordinary care and attention. When a 
person is exposed to intense cold, it produces partial imbeci- 
lity ; he neglects even those precautions which may enable 
htm to withstand its severity. ■ He refuses to exercise his 
limbs, without which they become torpid ; and, unable to resist 
the drowsiness that seizes on his frame, he resigns himself to 
its influence, becomes insensible, and dies. Even in our own 
climate this is not an unfrequent occurrence ; and we cannot 
conclude this paper better than by quoting the expressive 
lines of Thomson, describing the death of an unhappy peasant 
from the severity of a winter storm : — 

At thtu the snows arise ; and foul, and fierce, 
AH winter drives along the darkened air ; 
In his own loose revolving fields, the swain 
Dlsaster'd stands ; sees other hills ascend. 
Of unknown Joyless brow ; and other scenes. 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain : 
Nor finds the river nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on 
FromhlU to dale, still more and more astray, 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 
Stung with the thoughts of homb ; the thoughts of home 
Rush on hia nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. How dnks his soul ! 
What black despair, what horror fills his breast ! 
When for the dusky spot, which fancy feign'd 
Hla tufted cottage rising through the snow. 
He meets' the roughness of the middle waste 
Far firora the track and blest abode of man , 
While round him night resistless closes fast. 
And every tempest, howling o'er his head. 
Renders the savage wildness more wild. , 
Then throng the busy shapes into his mind. 
Of covered pits unfiithomably deep, 
A dire descent ! beyond the power of frost ; 
Of faithless bogs : Of precipices huge 
Smoothed up with snow ; and what is land, unknown. 
What water of the still unfroien spring. 
In the loose marsh or solitary lake. 
Where the ft-esh fountain from the bottom botb. 
These check Ids fearftil steps ; and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift. 
Thinking o'er all the bitterness of death, 
Hlx'd with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man- 
Hit wife-— his children — and his friends uniecn. 
In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire, fair, biasing, and the vestment warm. 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the minjiling storm, demand their sire 
With tear* of artless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children more shall be behold — 
Nor friends, nor aacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter seiaes ; shuta up sense. 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows, a stiflbned corse, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blast. 

J. S. D. 


Grayitt Gravity is an arrant scoundrel, and one of the 

most dangerous kind too, because a sly one ; and we veril v be- 
lieve that more honest, well-meaning people are bubbled out 
of their goods and money by it in one twelvemonth, than by 
pocket-picking and shop-lifting in seven. The very essence 
of gravity is design, and consequently deceit ; it is in fact a 
taught trick to gain credit with he world for more sense and 
knowledge than a man is really worth. 


WAR. 
War, it is said, kindles patriotism ; b]f fighting for onr country 
we learn to love it. But the patriotism whicn is cherished by 
war, is ordinarily false and spurious, a vice and not a virtue, a 
scourge to the world, a narrow unjust passion, which aims Uk 
exalt a particular state on the humiliation and destruction of 
other nations. A genuine enlightened patriot discerns that 
the welfare of his own country is involved in the reneral pro- 
gress of society ; and in the dbaracter of a patriot, as well 
as of a Christian, he rejoices in the liberty and prosperity of 
other communities, and is anxious to maintain with tnem the 
relations of peace and amity. 

It is said that a militarv spirit is the defence of a country. 
But it more frequently endangers the vital interests of a na- 
tion, by embroiling it with othei^ states. This spirit, like every 
other passion, is impatient for gratification, and often preci- 
pitates a country into unnecessary war. A people have no 
need of a military spirit. Let them be attached to their go- 
vernment and institutions by habit, by early associations, and 
especially by experimental conviction of their excellence, and 
they will never want means or spirit to defend them. 

War is recommended as a method of redressing national 
grievances. But unhappilv the weapons of war, from their 
very nature, are often wielded most successfully by the un- 
principled. Justice and force have little congeniality. Should 
not Christians everywhere strive to promote the reference of 
national as well as of indiridual disputes to an impartial um- 
pire ? Is a project of this nature more extravagant than the 
idea of reducing savage hordes to a state of regular society ? 
The last has been accomplished. Is the first to be abandoned 
in despair ? ^ • 

It is said that war sweeps off the idle, dissolute, and ricions 
members of the community. Monstrous argument ! If a 
gf^ernment may for this end plunge a nation into war, it may 
with eaual justice consign to the executioner any number of 
its subjects whom it mav deem a burden on the state. The 
fact is, that war commonly^enerates as many profligates as 
it destroys. A disbanded army fills the community with at 
least as many abandoned members as at first it ahswi>ed. 

It is sometimes said that a military spirit favours liberty. 
But how is it, that nations, after fighting. for ages, are so^ ge- 
nerally enslaved ? The truth is, that liberty has no founSa- 
tion but in private and public virtue ; and virtue, as we have 
seen, is not the common growth of war. 

But the great argument remains to, be discussed. It is said 
that without war to excite and invigorate the human mindt 
some of its noblest energies will slumber, and its highest qua- 
lities, courage, magnanimity, fortitude, will perish. To this 
I answer, Uiat if war is to be encouraged among nations 
because it nourishes energy and heroism, on the same prin- 
ciple war in our families, and war between neighbourhoods, 
villages, and cities, ought to be encouraged ; for such contests 
would ecmally tend to promote heroic daring and contempt of 
death, why shall not different provinces of the same emmm 
annually meet with the weapons of death, to keep alive tneir 
couraee ? We shrink at this suggestion with horror ; but 
why snail contests of nations, rather than of provinces or 
families, find shelter under this barbarous argument ? 

I observe again : if war be a blessing, because it awakens ener- 
y and courage, then the savage state is peculiarly privileged ; 
or every savage is a soldier, and his whole modes of life tend. 
to form nim to invincible resolution. On the same princiide^ 
those early periods of society were happy, when men were 
called to contend, not only with one another, but with beasta 
of prey ; for to these excitements we owe the heroism of Her- 
cules and Theseus. On the same principle, the feudal ages 
were moro favoured than the present ; for then every barcm 
was a military chief, every castle frowned defiance, and every 
vassal was trained to arms. And do we really wish thai the 
earth should again be overrun with monsters, or abandoned 
to savage or feudal violence, in order that heroes may be mul- 
tiplied ? If not, let us cease to vindicate war as affording 
excitement to energy and courage Channing, 

Suffer not your spirit to be subdued by misfortunes, but, 
on the contrary, steer right onward, with a courage greater 
than your fate seems to allow. 


fc 
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ibiaeUb 

■Iso ancientlj e&lled, 
the minds of strang«ra with ercater lurpriae, and 
them to more medit&tire refleotion, thkn theholj wells wbich 
ars so aumeroDS la it, aod thereligioiuotnerruices — lo them 
aoitnnga — which thej lee practiied at them. By the devont 
of th« reformed creeda, among; mch oburfera, theie sacred 
fonntaiiu, with their adjacent and almast eqnall j laored trees, 
ooTerad with Uti of ru and other TotlTe offerings of propi- 
tiation or rrttitnile to the pretiding- spirit of the spot, who i) 
generaJljp the patroa saint ol the district, are nsuallv regarded 
with horror, u objects closely allied to pagan idolatry; and 
the religions deroUons which thej see practised at them excite 
onlj feelings of pitT or contempt for what thej consider the 
debated intellect of the rotariet who frequent them. Bj the 
painter, poet, and the mere man of taste, however, the; are 
Tiewed in a spirit of greater toleration, and with a morepleaS' 


g interest, particnkrly in 


'n portions of onr island. 


obe 


met with, the sjnunetrical forma and often beautiful. _ . 
the dcTotars, and the brilliant colours of their ancient national 
ooatumes, impart that intereit and picluresqueness to the 
spectacle of which onr own great national painter Burton 
MS so admirably aiailed himself, and made familiar to the 
worU, In his pictort of the Blind Girl at tlw Hoi; WelL It 


is, however, faj the autiquarf and the philosophw that th( 
are viewed with the deepest hitcreit, for to the one the; pro. 
sent In all their Tividness the still existing images of eustoma 
which originated in the earliest period of the liistor; of our 
race, while to the other the; supply the most tondiing evi- 
dence) of the Itrength of that devotional instinct, however 
blbd and misapplied, that humble faith in the existence and 
omnipotence of a Divine loteiligence, which are among tba 
loftiest feelings of our nature, and which, when properTr di> 
reeled, mast lead to the noblest results. In the minda of 
such philosophers, a contemplation of the usages to whiob w« 
have referred will be apt to excite, not feelings of depresdott 
and deapoodencj, but rather cheering anticipations of hop* 
for the future prospects and altimate happiness of the hnmao 
race ; and the; who practise those usages will be regarded, 
even in their preaent meanness of garb, and concomitant voU 
garitj of habits, not as degraded ontcasia from Bodetv, grck 
veiling in the mire of ignorance and superstition, but a* 
members of the oniveraol human famitv, to l>e tolerated and 
cherished in all kindliness i while, with respect to their pecn- 
liar devotion, for which so manj censure them, it MU) sliU bf 
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The Pagui origin of well-worship is now established be- 
yond the possibility of contradictioa, and its extreme anti- 
quity is lost in the night of time. This has been satisfactorily 
snown in a very interesting essay, written with a view to 
the annihilation of its remuns in Ireland, by a Roman Catho- 
lic clergyman of distinguished abilities and learning, the late 
Br Charles O'Conor. This learned writer attributes its in- 
troduction into the British islands, and Ireland in particular, 
to the Phoenicians, and quotes several authorities to show 
that if it had not its origin with the Chaldeans, it can at least 
be traced as far back as to them, and that from Chaldea and 
Persia it passed into Arabia, thence into Egypt and Lybia, 
and lastly into Greece, Italy, Spain, and Ireland. In all these 
oonntries its vestiges are still to be found, but in none of them 
at this day so numerous as in Ireland ; and it is remarkable 
tiiat its usages are still identical in the far distant regions of 
the east with those in our own Ultima Thule of the west. 
This identit V is clearly evidenced by Uanway, in his " Travels 
in Persia," in which he savs, " We arrived at a desolate cara- 
Tanseral, where we founa nothing but water. I observed a 
tree with a number of rag$ to the hranchei. These were so 
many charms which passengers coming from Ghiian, a pro- 
vince remarkable for agues, had left there in a fond expecta- 
tion of leaving their disease also in tbe same spot." Similar 
instances have been adduced by later travellers in the 
east, in reading whose descriptions we might almost sup- 
pose that they were depicting scenes In Ireland ; and if all 
other evidences were wanting, these facts alone would be suf- 
ficient to establish the conclusion that the worship of foun- 
tains In Ireland was of Pagan origin. But we have in our 
aneient aiaaaseripts the most satisfactory historical evidences 
to establish the fact. Thus, in TirechanV Life of St Patrick, 

E reserved in the Book of Armagh, and St Evin's Life as pub* 
shed by Colgan, it is stated, in detailing the progress of the 
Irish Apostle through Ireland, that he came to the fountain 
called sUn [that is, health], ** because it was indicated to 
him that the_Magi honoured this fountain, and made donations 
to it as gifts to God.** This fountain was square, and there 
was a square stone in the mouth of it, and the water camt 
over the stone^ that is, through the interstices ; and the Pa- 
gans told him that a certain Magus, who worshipped water 
as a divinity, and considered fire as a destroyer, when dying, 
made a shnne for his bones in the water beneath the stone, 
in order that they might be preserved. Patrick told the as- 
sembled consreffation that it was not true that the king of the 
waters was m uie fountain, and bade them raise up the stone, 
remarking that the bones of a man were not beneath it, but 
that he tnought there was some gold and silver appearing 
through the joinings from their impious offerings ; no such 
yaluable offerings were, however, found ; and Patrick conse- 
crated the stone so raised to the true Divinity. It may not 
be unworthy of remark, that the well of Finnmagh is still, as 
in the time of St Patrick, eoually reverenced, though under a 
different name and with a different faith. It is now called 
Tober Brighde, or Bride's Well, having been subsequently de- 
dicated to that saint as well as all the churches in the plain of 
Finnmagh, and under this name the Druidical well of Slan is 
one of tne most frequented and honoured in the whole of the 
county of Roscommon. 

Several authorities of the same character as that now ad- 
duced may be found in the lives of other early Irish saints, 
but it is not necessary to our purpose to quote them. 

Dr O'Conor shows from various evidences that on the firm 
establishment of Christianity in various parts of Europe the 
most severe ordinances of the church were promulgated 
against the continuance of well-worship in any form. " I 
have already stated,** he observes, " that well-worshipping 
has been utterly abolished by the Catholic reli^on in Italy. 
The Fontinalia exist no lone^er ; the fountain of JBgeria, which 
I have seen near Rome, is known only to the learned ; and I 
have seen the common peasantry of Oast el Gandolfo and Ma- 
rino washing their linen in the sacred waters of the Ferentine 
Assemblies of Latium and of Rome I" 

In reference to its abolition in England, he adduces a canon 
made in the reign of Edgar, A.D. 960, by which it was or- 
dained " that every priest do forbid the tvorahip of fountains, 
and necromancy, ana auguries, and enchantments, and sooth- 
sayings, and false worship, and legerdemain, which carry men 
into various impostures, and to groves and Ellens, and also 
many treeg of divers sorts, and stones." 

He also shows that similar ordinances appear in the Capi- 
telaries of Chartomiignd, and that amongst the laws of the 


reign of Ecgbriffht, A.D. 740. the 148th eanon is j—" If any 
man, following the custom of the Pagans, introduce diviners 
or sorcerers into his house, or attend the lustrations of Pagans, 
let him do penance for five years." 

It may be asked, then, how has it happened that the venera- 
tion paid to wells has continued in Ireland even to the present 
day, and to this question it is not very easy to give a satisfao* 
tory answer. It may be remarked, however, that no evi- 
dences have yet been discovered to show that similar IocjU 
ordinances were made to destroy their continuance in Ireland, 
and that it may hence be inferred that the attachment of the 
Irish people generally to their ancient usages in this instance, 
as well as in their funeral lamentations, May-6res, and many 
other ceremonies of a religious character derived from the 
same eastern and Pagan origin, was too strong even for the 
power of the clergy to eradicate or greatly diminish. Certain 
It is, that the pilgrimages to Lough Uerg, which, there is every 
reason to believe, derive their origin from the same source, 
were abolished by an order of Pope Alexander VI, in 1497, 
and yet the people returned to them again, and they are at 
the present moment as numerously made, if not more so than 
ever. And, in like manner, the pilCTimages to wells, even 
where discountenanced and punished oy the Roman Catholic 
clergy, as they are ntrm in almost every part of Ireland, are 
still continued in secrecy, with a tenacity to ancient usages 
singularly characteristic of the Irish race, and which will en- 
sure their existence for a considerable time longer 

St Senan's Well, which we have selected as a characteris- 
tic example of the holy wells of Ireland, is situated near the 
west bank of the Shannon, near Dunass, In the county of 
Clare. There is nothing very pecnliar to distinguish this well 
from a thousand other fountains of the same kind, but the 
unusual character of the votive offiHriags mada at tt« which, 
as our engraving exhibits, consist chiefly of wooden bowls, 
tea- cups whole and broken, blacking-pots, and similar odd 
oflRerings of gratitude to 8t Seanan Liath, or Setnan the 
Hoary, the patron saint of the parish. P. 


A FAIR-DAY IN NORMANDY, 

at XAatDI DOTLB. 

Hatino a strong desire to procure some of the small 
compact Norman draught horses for my farm-work, I ven- 
tured last year to visit Sormandy, for the purpose of making 
the desired selections. I took with me a young friend, who 
had been partly educated in France, as my interpreter with 
the French horse-dealers, and to arrange every particular for 
me during my intended hasty intercourse with the foreigners. 
But previously we went for passports to the office in Poland- 
street, where the Consul filled up the documents without ever 
looking at our faces, and I believe very incorrectly as to por- 
traiture. " Your profession ?" inquired he in Frencn, as he was 
scribbling down the length of my nose, the colour of my hair 
and eyes, &c. *' Homme de lettres," responded my companion 
for me. I nodded my head in acquiescence, without knowing 
anything about the matter ; but Iwas quite satisfied when my 
friend explained it afterwards to me, aftd assured me that Lord 
Broueham, when Lord Chancellor, had from sheer modesty 
sunk ois rank and other artificial honours on goino^ to Paris, 
and simply designated himself as " Avocat, et nomme de 
lettres." " Does not all the world," said my companion, ••know 
perfectly well that you are, in the first place, one of the props 
of the Irish Penny JoumaJ?" "Enough," said I, somewhat 
tickled by the reference to Lord Brougham ; '* be it as yon 
please — though I think that, as a farmer going to France 
merely to buy horses, I might as well have been written down 
under the useful character of * agriculturist.* " My passport, 
however, was by this time in my pocket, and any alteration 
in it was out of the question. 

I had ascertained that a fair would be held on "& particular 
day at Falaise, and having time enough to make a long jour- 
ney by land, and much curiosity to see Calais, I determined to 
go there : wc reached that port early in the day. 

" Well, then, I am in France," said I, as we landed from the 
steamer on the pier ; **here I am, actually on the Continent, 
looking at French soldiers, who won't shoot me, stab me, nor 
take me prisoner, and on fishwomen, with kerchiefs tastily 
arranged on their heads, large ear-rings, and brown faces, 
and hearing a language altogether strange to me." After 
staring about me there for half a day, and eating a very nice 
dinner la a very g;raiid hotel, fitted up as if th«tre wm mrar 
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any winter in that part of France, we moved onwards in a 
most extraordinary kmd of coach: such a lumbering machine! 
— less than an entire troop of cavalry appeared to me insuffi- 
cient to move its prodigious wheels ; yet five miserable-looking 
horses, with dirty half rotten harness, were compelled to puU 
it along towards Boulogne at the rate of more than four miles 
an hour. 

I know not how it happened — perhaps it was fatigue — possi- 
bly a dose of claret, which causea me to fall asleep in the cuppy* 
soon after I had passed the barriers of Calais. Be this as it 
may, while I was dreaming of home, there was a sudden stop, 
which aroused me. I could have sworn at the moment that I was 
upon a dreary part of the road between Wexford and Dungar- 
van ; for, besides the general features of the locality, I saw on the 
door of a very Irish-like looking public-house, these words — 
" John Cullen selb beer and brandy." " Where am I?" said 
I to myself; "surely not in France." The matter was ex- 
plained to me. There are several hundred families of Eng- 
lish manufacturers, principally from Nottingham, employed 
at their trade in Calais and its vicinity ; and John Culfen, 
who says he is a Yorkshireman, and has certainly been for 
more than twenty years established where he now is, and has 
married a Frencnwoman, finds it his interest to brew good 
beer, and to keep a public-house for the entertainment of his 
neighbours and the operatives of Calais, although the town is 
three miles distant. But at the moment I was fully impressed 
with the notion that John Cullen and his bouse were in the 
barony of Bargy, or in that of Forth. 

As the horseg at this place were not disposed to mn away 
with the diligence, and the conductor had no indisposition to 
a glass of brandy, I contrived to enter John Cullen's house, 
which certainly has nothing English about it, and asked for 
the landlord, who soon appeared — an apparently thorough- 
bred Irishman, and with a fry of half-bred youngsters at 
his heels, speaking the oddest jargon that ever man heard. 
At first I hoped that it might have been the old dialect 
of the barony of Forth, but I was grievously disappointed. 
Though John Cullen brews very good beer, which he sends 
regularly into Calais, and sells very fair brandy, it would be 
no harm, from what I could learn, if Father Mathew could 
spare time to make a morning visit to his neighbourhood. 

The greater part of the way from Calais to Boulogne is 
bleaJc, open, and Ul drained, and altogether more of a snipe- 
shooting country than a farmer would desire to see, with a 
good deal of wheat, however, hero and there, but not in the 
regularly formed ridges which I had seen in England. 

We reached Boulogne that night, and fixed ourselves quietly 
in an English kind of hotel, after having been well tormented, 
before we were fairly housed, by emissaries from half a d^zen 
establishments, pressing us in French, English, and German, 
to patronise their respective employers. We started at five 
o'clock the next morning from a coach-office very like one of 
our own in its arrangement of desks, clerks, way-bills, and 
weighing machines. 

On some parts of my journey, as we receded from the coast, 
the drill husbandry, the garden-like culture, and the open 
country entirely under tillage, resembled portions of England, 
especially in those districts where the rural population is con- 
fined to villages very distant from each other, and concealed 
from the road. The French peasants are very early risers ; 
I saw many of them at their various labours at four o'clock 
in the morning ; some women at that hour were leading 
cows by a string — three very frequently connected together — 
or a few wretched-looking sheep, to pasture on the margin 
of the road. The dresses of these people, and the appear- 
ance of the sheep, in those spots, informed me very unmistake- 
abl y that I was no longer in England. Sometimes, however, an 
entire fiock of sheep met our observation. One of these, 
under the care of a shepherd, and two dogs which showed re- 
markable sagacity, we particularly noticed. The sheep, when 
I caught the first view of them, were huddled together in a 
fallow field, looking wistfully at, but not presuming to touch, a 
compartment of luxuriant clover within a few f^ of them. 
The shepherd, leaving one of the dogs with the flock, and hav- 
ing the other at his heels, paced off a square of ten or twelve 
yards, slightly marking the limits with his foot ; he then made 
a signal to the sentry dog, which at once allowed the sheep to 
pass on to the clover, while the other dog perambulated the 
prescribed limits, and prevented them from encroaching a 
single foot. 

Ab I do not mean to trouble the reader with all the details 
* Mr Doyle probably means the coupie. — Editor. 


of my journey, I need only say that I reached in safety the 
very heart ot Normandy ; and on the way, while admiring the 
woods, rivers, meadows, and undulating scenery through 
which we passed, I perceived a resemblance to the county of 
Wicklow, and many other well- wooded and fertile parts of 
Ireland. 

I had been unable to reach Falalse the night before the fair, 
but I was there in time for an early breakfast; and certainly 
this breakfast was of an extraordinary kind. We had brotA 
well thickened with vegetables ; the bouilli from which the 
juices had been extracted made its appearance as a matter c^ 
course, and the whole company took a bit of it. Then came 
the liver of a sheep fried in oil, a dish of white beans weQ 
mashed and buttered, cheese, cider, and (though last not least 
appropriately to the breakfast table) coffee and boiled milk, 
with eggs and bread and butter. Many of the company, include 
ing some lady-like looking females, dipped their well-buttered 
bread into their coffee, and swallowed it in this nasty greasy 
manner with great apparent relish, and several of the party 
pocketed the lumps of sugar which they did not use with their 
coffee. But every country has its own fashions ; and if people 
are here put upon an allowance in the article of sugar, and 
pay for a fixea quantity, why should they not take away that 
for which they pay, if they please ? 

I hastened away from the breakfast table to the place 
where the fair was lield, and was surprised at the similarity 
of the scene before me to those whicti I have so often wit» 
nessed at home. It had nothing of the English character, ex^ 
cepting some wooden drlnking-Dooths and caravans for show- 
men ; there were no smart-looking horse-jockeys, no wcU- 
dressed grooms, not a white smock-frock, a laced buskin, a 
well-trimmed bonnet, nor a neatly appointed tax-cart or gig 
in view ; but a crowd of men generally dressed in blue jac« 
kets and trousers and glazed hats, among whom were inter« 
spersed some wearing the blue blouse, and a cloth cap or red 
worsted nightcap, and a great number of women in their 
striped woollens, and high white linen or muslin coifs — nay, 
some of these (on the heads of the rich farmers* wives^ were of 
lace, and worth scores of pounds sterling. The whole assem* 
blage (combining with it groups of country fellows mounted 
on hardy ponies, with here and there a woman en croupe^ or 
indepenaently on a pad, with bags behind and before her. 
kicking away at the ribs of their horses with their heavy 
sabots) reminded me of what we see on a market-day in se- 
veral parts of Ireland. Then, to render the similitude more 
striking, there were the clamour and jargon of persons 
buying and selling ; and now and then a half drunken fellow 
singing in the lightness of his heart, or very noisy in argu<« 
ment ; but generally courteous, and never daring to strike » 
blow, and a pedlar selling beads and almanacks amidst « 
din of oaths and imprecations, and the embarrassments occa- 
sioned by the movements of a team of four bullocks and three 
little horses in single file, dragging each other along with a 
huge tonneau of cider for the refreshment of the thirsty 
crowd, on a two-wheeled waggon, in the rear. We had 

Sassed this rude and very dirty vehicle, when the roll of a 
rum startled me. Thinks I to myself, " war is about to com- 
mence in earnest," bat it was only the preliminary flourish of 
a drummer, who immediately afterwards read out a notice 
that a celebrated dentist was about to appear in his voiture, 
for the purpose of relieving sufferers from those ailments 
which, alas ! are incidental to us in every stage of life. Hav- 
ing raised his hat from respect to the majesty of the sovereign 
people, he moved off to an adjacent street, while the great 
operator himself appeared at hand in a showy kind of cab 
drawn by two horses (one in the shafts and the other in the 
outrigger style), with a tawdrily dressed postilion to guida 
them. Being in haste to reach the op^i square where the 
horse fair was held, I bad little time for witnessing the opera- 
tions of the tooth-drawer, who was flourishing his case of in- 
struments in a most attractive way. When he had trapped his 
victim, he blew a long loud blast upon a horn to intimate that 
he was going to operate before the crowd, and after keeping 
the sufferer in an agony of suspense and nervousness, he 
pulled out one or more teeth with a large nail (sometimes a 
screw) in the twinkling of an eye, and with a degree of dex- 
terity which I had conceived impossible. I was afterwards 
told that he had several patients in succession, from whom, 
as they sat backwards in tne cab, within view of hundreds of 
spectators, he extracted teeth at the rate of sixpence each. 
This practitioner, however, was not without a rival : another 
dentist was mounted on a high, raw-boned horse, with his case 
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^ inftniments, and some physio for curinr the rheumatbm. 
In a leathern portmanteau strapped npon the pommel of his 
•addle: his dress was of a military character — ^his coat being 
braided like an undress firock ; his bridle and saddle of the 
emTalry form ; his headpiece, a forage cap ; and his boots and 
apors nke those of a dragoon in the days of the Duke of Marl- 
Mrongh ; a coronet hung from his saddle-bow ; and whenever 
Ike other dentist soundM his bugle, this man blew from be- 
neath the orerhanging cover of Uiick hair on his upper Up, a 
longer and a louder strun. But the peculiarity of his style 
ef operating was really striking : instead of dismounting and 
removing the tooth, he remained steadily in his saddle, ex- 
amined tne mouths of the patients who presented themselves 
lor relief, and from his vantage ground pulled or rather 
muhed out the diseased grinder. While 1 was looking on, 
ne poked out three with a hooked nail for one sous, saying, 
tneceesively, as he drew them in a few seconds (as my com- 
panion translated his expressions forme), " Here's a long one ; 
nere's a lonser ; and here's the longest of all." 

A quack aoctor in a huge caravan drawn by four horses, 
^ypeared next, and apparently with much profitable prac- 
tice, among the dupes who crowded about iiim to read his 
pttft and buy his physic. A pedlar in another part of the 
fiaee where the crowd was considerable, without coat or 
waistcoat (the wind was at north-east), and labourino^ very 
liard with his hands and lungs, was disposing of coloured 
cotton handkerchiefs by a sort of auction form. He took 
a piece from a lot of the same pattern, tied it round bis 
waist or on his head as an indication that the handker- 
chiefs he was about to put up for sale were of the same sort, 
and then named a price, lowerino^ the amount, perhaps, from 
twenty to fourteen sous, until he heard such an amount bid as 
satisfied him ; then with the rapidity of a coniuror he fiung 
the article to the bidder. Another and another purchaser 
followed as fast as he could unfold and Uirow the handkerchiefs 
at their faces, stopping occasionally for a few seconds to re- 
ceive payments from many customers ; then he opened a fresh 
lot, and thus perpetually exhibited varieties, selling all the 
tirae at a rate of rapidity which I had never seen equalled, 
and which could only occur where every individual in the 
little crowd is strictly honest. 

Little bags of silver and copper were, in the open booths, 
earelesslv slipped into unlocked boxes, from which any clever 
rogue might easily have helped himself; but such an occur- 
rence is almost unknown in the provincial parts of France. 
These latter exhibitions were certainly neither English nor 
Irish. 

It would afford no interest to any of my readers to inform 
them of the number of horses which I purchased, nor of the 
prices which I paid, nor of the arrangements which I made 
for sending them to Liverpool. It is enough to tell them 
that out of the many strings of horses which had been con- 
ducted to the fair in the English way by ropes from the head 
to the tail, and the tail to the head, in succession, and were 
now drawn up in rank and file under the shade of a wall for 
Inspection, I nought some of those which were most free from 
the characteristic defects of the Norman horses, and had 
them safely stabled. 

I returned to the scene of gaiety and confusion. There 
was a young woman there, bare-heaaed, but decently dressed 
in the main, plaving upon a violin, while her male partner 
blew a terrible blast upon a bugle at intervals, at the conclu- 
sion of each, announcing a grand spectacle for the evening. 
The female had given a finishing scrape, and in a moment was 
on the ground, flat upon her back, but fortunately without in- 
jury to herself or her fiddle. I looked about and perceived 
the cause of the disaster : a horse had been pressed forward 
Torr rudely through the crowd, with a calf dangling from 
men of his sides, and one of these coming into violent contact 
with the fair musician, had thrown her down. 

The mode by which those wretched animals had been con- 
Tored to the fair was truly horrible. The four legs of each 
being bound, a rope connecting the poor creatures together 
by tneir tortured limbs was passed over the back of the 
horse, keeping them tn eauilihriOf and with the heads hanging 
downwards in agony, while the ligatures confining the legs by 
which they were suspended were impressed, by uie wei^t of 
the body below, into the very bone ! Oh, for a Humane Society 
in France to prevent such monstrous cruelty, taking for their 
motto this sentiment of her own Montaigne : **even theology en- 
joins kindness to brute animals; and considering that the same 
ICaster has given us our dwelling-place with them, and that 


thev like ourselves are of his family, we should have a Jellom 
feeling for them ! *' 

Attracted by a concourse of children in another spot, I soon 
found myself standing close to an old woman who was dealing 
out smaJl thin cakes in a curious kind of manner. Before 
her was placed what appeared to be a small round table, but 
with an index, which, after being set in motion by a boy, stop- 
ped suddenlv, and pointed like the hand of a clock to one of 
twelve numoers described in a circle. The perpetual in- 
vitation was, " Play, play I twelve cakes for a halfpenny ;" and 
the littie urchins, preferring the chance of twelve cakes for a 
halfpenny to the certainty of perhaps only three or four from 
a regular vender elsewhere, came up in rapid succession and 
with eager eyes to the game. Joy sparkled in the counte- 
nance 01 the juvenile speculator if the hand pointed to a high 
number; disappointment lowered upon his brow if a unit or 
two was tJie number which fortune assigned to him; while the 
hearty laugh of the spectators increased the acrimony of his 
temper. 

I tried my own luck, and had one cake for my share, to the 
unrestrained delight of the little folk. 

" Cakes for a halfpenny T* said I to myself. *' What a good 
subject for a moral reflection I " 

Here we have the seeds of gambling sown at an early season 
in the lively soil, and the systematic culture of this baneful 
and vivacious principle suosequently ensures its establish- 
ment in the human heart through the length and breadth of the 
land ; it finds its congenial bed everv where, from the child 
of the poorest mechanic to the grey-neaded gamester in the 
polished societies of higher life. The avaricious principle 
thus precociously introduced into the youthful heart among the 
many natural weeds which are but too ready to spring up 
there, has its own distinctive fnuts ; and though it may be 
urged by those who think not deeplv on the effects of early 
impressions on the ductile mind of cnildhood, that the disap* 
pointment which the little gamester experiences in his play of 
"twelve cakes for a halfpenny" counterbalances (as atrial of 
temper) the evils arising on the other hand from success in 
his object, this defence is really untenable in its general 
points. 

In the little party before me I saw the willing and prepared 
pupils of a higher order of play — of rouge-et-noir, ana hazard, 
and ecarte— 3)y which so many of our own countrymen are 
infatuated, and sometimes ruined, when ihej take up thenr 
residence in France, heedless of the value of^ that time and 
those opportunities for the right use of which they are respon- 
sible to the bountiful Giver of them. 

We now entered a low kind of cafe, in which the next scene 
of the serious drama of *' twelve cakes for a sous'* was 
exhinited. In one room was a billiard-table, at which two 
common-looking fellows were playing, at the rate of three- 
pence an hour for the tables, for a. cup of coffee and a glass 
of brandy. In a comer sat a bloated, half-drunken looidnp 
old man in a blouse and nightcap, while his bustling wife 
disdiarged all ^e labours of the establishment. 

In walked a burlv-looking customer, who ordered a glass 
of brandy for himself, and another for the landlord Nfoole. 
Immediately afterwards — and this was a dail^ practice with 
old Nicole — a game of cards was proposed, whicn terminated 
in favour of the customer, who walked off scot fk«e. 

In several instances the old man played in this way— double 
or quits with his customers — ^for tne amount of coffee, wine, 
dder, or brsndy, consumed in his company (he himself co- 
piouslv partaking of all), and no one seemed without some 
play for it, to pay for what he had ordered. At several 
tables there were many parties plajfing in this way at differ- 
ent rates ; and certainly if some of them had seen the contor- 
tions of their faces in a mirror, they would have been dis- 
gusted with a vice which so agitates the human frame, and 
unfits for every wise and rational pursuit. 

Having only played " spoil-five" and ** five-and-forty" in 
my youth, I neither understood nor wbhed to learn the game 
which was played around me. My young friend and I went 
to our hotel, and there found the chambermaid and the waiter, 
while they were awaiting our arrival, plaving ecarte toge- 
ther on the dinner table for the amount of their morning's 
gratuities. ** Twelve cakes for a halfpenny 1" said I to myself 
agam. 

It only remains for me to tell how I got back to England. 

I had reached Havre, by the beautiful Seine from Rouen, in 
the evening, without any particular adventure, and gone to 
an hotel kept by an Englishman, just as a waiter was cursing 
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an unlucky boy, who had broken a wine-glass, in true English 
style. I heartily regretted that I had not gone to a French 
house, in which, if the waiter had cursed for a month in his 
own language, I should not have understood him. 

An accident had happened to the regular steamer for Lon- 
don, and there appeared no chance of my getting off for three 
days ; I was in despair, especially as my horses had preceded 
me from another port, and I wished to be in Liverpool con- 
temporaneously with their arriyaJ there. 

In the course of the night I was informed that a steam- 
Tessel had just arrived in Havre from Gibraltar, with some 
of the Braganxa family on their way to Paris, and that she 
was going on to London at day-break. I tucked up my 

Eortmanteau under my arm, and my youne friend and I sal- 
ed out to the part of the quay where the steamer lay, in 
profound darkness and the most perfect silence. **■ Qui vive ?" 
said a watchman, as he put his lantern to my face and a 
hand upon my throat, while I was advancing to the gang- 
board. My companion explained ; and as I had the prudence 
to give a franc to the watc^mian, he lighted us carefully to the 
side of the vessel. 

Down we groped our way to the cabin ; all was darkness 
there, and every one on board was asleep. The vessel was 
so fall that the steward and his wife were lying on the floor 
(in a heavy slumber), and directly in my way. I spoke : no one 
answered. I caueht the stewardess by the nose, and could 
not conceive what it was that I had in my hand. She screamed, 
and gave her husband a smart blow on the head, thinking 
that ne was the assailant. " Pordonnez," said I, trying to 
speak civilly in French, and supposing they could not under- 
stand English. *' Who the deuce is there ?" roared out the 
iteward. ** Oh, English," said I to myself. I explained, and 
slipped a five-franc piece into the man s hand, ana apologized 
at tne same time to nis wife for having pulled her nose instead 
of the bell-handle. 

** The captain is asleep,*' said he, '* but I shall awake him.*' 
*« Good feUow,*' said L 

Mt interpreter and I followed him, and the captain, who 
had heard tne bustle, opened his cabin door. I repeated the 
purport of my unseasonable visit, telling him, bv way of a 
elincher, that the Lnsh Penny Journal, to which I contri- 
buted by far the best artides (*' and which,'* said I, " you of 
course take for the gratification of your passengers"), could 
not flourish during mv absence from home. 

" Come on board, Doth of you," said he, *' if you like, but 
don't bother me with any more talk at this unseasonable hour 
oftheni^ht." 

** An Irishman !" thought I to myself. 

He banged the door, and I suppose was instantly asleep 
■gain. 

I was soon in the same condition, and did not awake until 
we had made considerable progress with the very next tide 
towards London. 


ORIGIN AND MEANINGS OF IRISH FAMILY 
. . NAMES. 

" BT JOHN o'dONOYAN. 
Sixth Article. 

Iir my last article I eave examples of the process now in 
progress in the severafprovinces of Ireland among the people 
generally in changing their original names into names appa- 
rently ^glish or Scottish : there are others in Ireland among 
the genteeler classes who have dbanged their old Milesian 
names in such a manner as to ^ve them a French or Spanish 
appearance ; and the adopters of these names now wish to be 
deemed as of French or Spanish origin (any thing but Irish !) 
These, it is true, are few m number, but some of them are re- 
spectable ; and their effort at concealing their origin is not to 
be recommended. We shall therefore exhibit a few instances 
of this mode of rendering Irish names respectable-looking by 
giving them a foreign aspect, whidb the bearers cannot by any 
effort give their own faces. The most remarkable of these 
changes has been made by the family of O'Dorcy, in the west 
of the oountT of Gal way, who have assumed not only the name 
of D'Arcy, but also the arms of the D'Arcys of England. But 
it is well known that the D*Arcys of Galway are all descen- 
ded from James Reagh Darcv, of Galway, merchant, whose 
pedigree I know to be traced by Duald Mac Firbis, not to 
the D'Arcys of l^Ieath, who are of Anglo-Norman origin, 
but to the !l!dilesian O'Dorcys of West Cnnnaugbt, who were 
the ancient chiefs of Partree, a well-known territory extend- 


ing from the lakes of Lough Mask and Lough Carra, west* 
wards, in the direction of Croaghpatrick. 

The next instance of this kind of chane^e which I shall ad- 
duce, is found in the ac^acent county of Mayo, where a gen* 
tieman of the ancient and celebrated family of O'Malley 
wishes all his friends to call him not O'Malley, for that is 
Irish, but De Maillet; but though his friencb condescend 
sometimes to call him by this name, they can scarcely refrain 
from laughter while pronouncing it, for they know very well 
that he aescends from Owen O Malley, the father of the fa- 
mous heroine Grania Wael, and chief of Umallia or the Owles, 
in the rei^n of Queen Elizabeth. 

The third instance I have met with of this false Irish va^ 
nity is in the far-famed Thomond, where a gentleman of the 
O'Malronies has followed the plebeian corruption of that 
name, by which it is metamorphosed to Moroni, by which he 
affects to pass as one not of Irish but of Spanish descent ; 
but he cannot prevent his neighbours from callinehim 0'3ficr* 
ruana when they speak the native language, for oy a strange 
corrupUon in that part of Ireland, where the Irish language 
is in most other instances very correctly pronounced, when the 
prefix maol is followed by r, the / is itself pronounced r; as in 
the instance under consideration, and in O'Mulryan, a well- 
known name in Munster, which they now pronounce O'Mur* 
ryan. Thus an accidental corruption in the pronunciation oi 
a consonant is taken advantage of to metamorphose a famous 
old Irish name into a Spanish one. It is indeed most lamen- 
table to see the native Irish think so little of their names anti 
of their own natural country. 

I have many other instances of this audacious kind of 
change of surnames at hand, but I refrain from enlarging 
on them, from the apprehension of exceeding my limits with- 
out being enabled to bring this subject to a close in the 
stipulated space. A few others, however, are necessary to 
be exhibited to public scorn. The next instance, then, which 
has come under my notice, is in the province of Connaught, 
where the family of O'Mulaville have all changed their name 
to Lavelle, and where those who know nothing of the history 
of that family are beginning to think that they are of French 
descent. But it is the constant tradition in the county of 
Mayo that they are of Danish origin, and that tiiey have 
been located in larowle since the ninth century. Of this 
name was the late Editor of the Freeman's Journal ; a man 
of great abilities and extensive learmiig, who among other 
ancient languages had acquired a profound knowledge of his 
own native dialect. This name is scotticised Mac Paul in 
the province of Ulster. 

Another name which some poople are apt to take for a 
French or Anglo-Norman name, is Delany, as if it were t>e 
Lani ; but the Irish origin of th5.s family cannot be questioned, 
for the name is called O'Dulaine in the original language, and 
the family were originally located at the foot of Slieve Bloom 
in Upper Ossory. Another instance is found in the change of 
O'DowIing to DuLaing, but this is seldom made, and never 
by any but people of no consequence. 

Some individuals of the name of MagunsKinaa, or Magilsi- 
nan, upon leaving their original localities in Cavan and Meath, 
have assumed, some the name of Nugent, and others that 
of Gilson. Of this family was Charles Gilson, the founder 
and endower of the public school of Old Castle, a man of 
great benevolence, who found it convenient on his removal 
to London to shorten his name to Gilson. 

Other individuals of Irish name and origin, upon settling 
in London and other parts of England, have changed their 
surnames altogether, as the ancestor of the present Baron 
of Lower Tabley, whose name was Sir Peter Byrne, but 
who was obliged to change his name to Leycester, to conform 
to the will of his maternal grandfather, who had beaueathed 
him large estates in England, on condition of his droppinjg 
his Irisn name and adopting that of the testator. He is 
the most distinguished man of the O'Byrne race now living, 
and we regret that his Irish origin is entirely disguised m 
his present name of Warren. He descends' from Daniel, 
the second son of Loughlin Duff of Ballintlea, in the county 
of Wicklow, a chief of great distinction, and is related to 
the Byrnes of Fallybeg, near Stradbally, in the Queen's 
County, who descended from the first son of this Loughlin 
— a fact with which his lordship is altogether unacquainted ; 
and the writer of these remarks has often regretted that 
his lordship has not been made acquainted with this fact, 
as it might be in his power to fervo the sons of the late 
venerable Laurence Byrne of Fallybeg. 
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Other changes have been made in Irish surnames bv ab- 
breviation; but though we regret this, we arc not willing 
to condemn it altogether, especially when the changes are 
made for the purpose of rendering such names easy of pro- 
nunciation in the mouths of magistrates and lawyers, who 
could not, in many cases, bring their organs of speech to 
pronounce them in their original Irish form. Of these we 
could give a long list, but we shall content ourselves with 
h selection. 

In the province of Connaught the name Mao Eochy has 
been shortened to M'Keogh, and latterly to Keogh ; O Mul- 
conry to Conry and Conroy. In Ossory, Mac Gillapatrick 
has been manufactured into Fitzpatrick. In the county of 
Oalway, and throughout the province of Connaught gene* 
rally, Mac Oillakelly has been manufactured into Kilkelly ; 
O'Mullally to Lally ; Mac Qillakennv, to Kilkenny ; nsic 
Gillamurry, to Kilmurry ; Mac Gilladuff to Kilduff ; Mac 
Geraghty, to Geraghty and Gearty ; Mac Phaudeen, to Pat- 
ten ; 0*Honlahan, to Nolan. This last change is not to 
be excused, for it entirely disguises the origin of the family ; 
and we would therefore recommend the Nolans of the county 
of Gahray to reject their false name, and re-assume that 
of 0*Hou1ahan. This family were removed from Munster 
Into Connaught by Oliver Cromwell, under the name of 
O'Houlahan, and they have therefore no just right to 
assume the name of another Irish family to whom they 
bear no relation whatsoever. The real Nolans of Ireland 
are of Leinster origin, and were the ancient chiefs of the 
barony of Forth, in the now county of Carlow, anciently 
called Foharta Fea, where they are still numerous ; but the 
Connaught Nolans are not Nolans at all, but O'Houlahans, 
and are a family who bore the dignity of chieftains in ancient 
times, though it happens, that, not knowing their history, or 



the province of Ulster, the name Mac Gillaroe has been shor- 
tened to Gilroy and Kilroy ; Mac Gillabride, to Mac Bride ; 
iiac Gillacuskly, to Cuskly, and impertinently to Cosgrove 
and even Costeflo ! Mac Gilla-Finnen, to Linden and Leonard ; 
Mac-Gennis, to Ennis and Guinness ; Mac Blosky, to Mac 
Closky. In Munster the noble name of Mac Carthy (or, as 
it is pronounced in the original Irish, Maw CaurhH) has dwin- 
dled to Carty (a vile change !) ; O'Mulryan, to O'Ryan and 
Ryan ; Mac Gilla-Synan, to Shannon ; Mac Gillaboy, to 
Mac Evoy, &c. &c. In Leinster, all the O's and Macs 
have been rejected ; and though a few of them are to be 
met there now, in consequence of the influx of poor stran- 
gers of late into that province, it is certain that there is 
not a single instance in which the O' or Mac has been re- 
tained by any of the aboriginal inhabitants of that pro- 
yince,Imean the ancient Irish Leinster, not including Meath. 
The most distinguished of these was Mac Murro^h, but 
there is not a single individual of that name now living in 
Leinster ; the descendants of Donnell Mao Murro&;h Ca- 
vanagh, who, although illegitimate, became by far the 
most distinguished branch of that great family, having 
all changed their surnames to Cavanagh, and the other 
branches iiaving, as the present writer has strong reasons 
to believe, changed it to Murphy. The writer has come to 
this latter conclusion from having ascertained that in the 
territory of the Murrows, in the county of Wexford, once 
the country of a great and powerful sept of the Mac Mur- 
roghs, the greater number of the inhabitants, who are perhaps 
the finest race of men in Ireland, are now called Murphy. He 
has therefore come to the conclusion, and he hopes not too 
hastily, that the Murphys of this territory are all Mac Mur- 
roghs. At the same time, however, he is well aware that 
the name generally anglicbed Mnrphy is not Mac Murrogh, 
but O'Murchoo, which was that of^ a branch or offshoot of 
the regal family of Leinster, who became chiefs of the country 
of Hy-Felimy, and whose chief seat was at Tullow, in the now 
county of Carlow. The writer is well aware that the Mur- 
phys of the county of Carlow and Kilkenny are of this latter 
family, but he cannot get rid of the conviction that the 
Murphys of the Murrowes, in the east of the county of Wex- 
ford, are Mac Murroghs. On the subject of the difference 
between these two families, we find the learned Roderic O*- 
Plaherty thus criticising Peter Walsh towards the close of 
the seventeenth century : — 

'* An O' or a Mac is prefixed in Irish surnames to the pro- 
per names of some of their ancestors, intimating that they 


were the sons, grandsons, or posterity of the person whosa 
name thev adopted ; but it was not proper to use one name pro- 
miscuously in the place of another, as he writes O'Murphy, 
king" of Leinster, instead of Mac Murphy, or rather Mac Mur- 
chadh ; but the family of O'Murchadha, which in English is 
Murphy, is very different from and mferior to this family.** 
— Ogygia, Part III, cap. xxviL 

There are also some few instances to be met with, in which 
the O' has been changed to Mac, and trice versa, as in the re- 
markable instance of O' Melaghlin, chief of the Southern Hy- 
Niall race, to Mac Loughlin ; also in those instances in which 
O'Duvyerma has l)een changed to Mae Dermot, 0*Donoghy 
to Mac Donogh, O'Knavin to Mao Nevin, 0*Heraghty to 
Mac Geraghty, and a few others. 

These latter changes are not calculated to disguise the 
Irish origin of the families who have made them, but they are 
still to be regretted, as they tend to disguise the origin, rtuoe^ 
and locality of the respective families, and we should there- 
fore like to see the original names restored. 

Similar changes have been made in the family names amone 
the Welsh, as Ap-John into Jones, Ap- Richard into Prichard 
and Richards, Ap-Owen into Owens, Ap- Robert into Proiiert 
and Roberts, Ap-Gwillim into Willims, &c. he. 

Having thus treated of the alterations the Irish have made in 
their surnames, or family names, for the purpose of making 
them appear English, I shall next proceed to point out 
the changes which they have likewise made in their Chris- 
tian or baptism names, for the same purpose. Many of their 
original names they have altogether rejected, as not. im- 
mediately reducible to any modem English forms ; imt otbera 
they have retained, though they have altered them in snch a 
manner as to make them appear English. The writer could 
furnish from the authentic Irish annals and pedigrees a long 
list of proper names of men which were in use in the r^gpn <n 
Queen Elizabeth, and which have been for a long time laid 
aside ; but the limits of this Journal would not afford room 
for such a list : he must therefore content -himself by pointing 
out the original forms of such names as have been retained in 
an anglicised shape. These changes in the Christian names have 
been made, not only by those families who have adopted EngHA 
surnames, but also by those who have retained tlie Milesian 
O's and Macs ; but these families have assumed that the Eng- 
lish forms which they have given this class of names are per* 
fectly correct. This was assumed to be true so early as the 
year'^1689, in which we find Sir Richard Cox writing on the 
subject as follows : — 

" The Christian names of the Irish are as in En^and : 
Aodh 1. e. Hugh, Mahoone t. e. Matthew, Teijre i. e. Timo- 
thy, Dermond i. e, Jeremy, Cnogher i. e. Cornelias, Corraae 
t. €. Charles, Art i. e. Arthur, Donal t. e. Daniel, Goron i. e. 
Jeofry, Magheesh i. e. Moses.** 

Now, I absolutely deny that these names are identical, ' 
though I acknowledge that they are at present universally 
received and used as such. In the first place, the name Aotm, 
w hich has been metamorphosed to Hugh, is not synonymous 
with it, for the name Aoah signifies ^irf, but Hugh, which has 
been borrowed from the Saxon, signifies high or lofig. Since, 
then, they bear not the same meaning, and are not made up 
of the same letters, in what, may it be asked, does their iden- 
tity consist ? It is auite obvious that they have nothing in 
common with each otner. In the second place, Mahun, or, as 
Sir Richard Cox writes it, Mahoone, is not Matthew ; for if , ^ 
we believe Spenser and some Iri^h glossographists* Mahon | 
signifies a bear ; and if they be correct, it cannot be identical, \ 
synonymous, or cognate with the Scriptural name Matthew, ' 
which does not signify a bear, but a gift, or a present In the 
third instance, the Irish name Teige, which according to all 
the Irish glossaries signifies a poet, is not synonymous with 
Timothy, which means the God-fearing, and therefore is not 
identical or cognate with it ; and I therefore doubt that the 
Irish people have any right to change Teige into Timothy- 
It was first anglicised 1 hady, and the writer is acquainted 
with individuals who have rendered it Thaddaeus, Theophilus, 
and Theodosius. 

In the fourth instance, Dermod, or, as Sir Richard Cox 
writes it, Dermond, is not identical with Jeremy, nor is it 
synonymous or even co";nate with it. On this name, which 
was first very incorrectly anglicised Darby, the learned Dr 
O'Brien writes as follows : — ** Diarmaid, the proper name ef 
several great princes of the old Irish. This name [which bed 
its origin in Pagan times] is a compound of Dia, god, and 
armaia, the genitive plural of the Irisn word orMf Latin arme. 
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armorumf 8o that Dia-amund literally signifies the same as 
Deu$ armomMf the god of arms. Such is the exalted origia 
of this Irish name, which does not screen it from being at 
thnes a subject of ridicule to some of our pretty gentlemen of 
the modern English taste." 

It must, howerer, in candour be acknowledged that this is 
not the meaning of the name Dermod, and that Dr O'Brien 
inrented this explanation to gain what he considered respect- 
ability for a name common in his own illustrious family, and 
which was considered vulgar by the fashionable people of the 
period at which he wrote. We hare the authority of the Irish 
glossaries to show that Dittrmaid, which was adopted at a 
remote period of Irish history, as the proper name of a man, 
signifies a freeman ; and though this meamng does not sound 
as lofty as the Deus amwrum of Dr O'Brien, still it is suifi- 
ciently respectable to show that Dermod is not a barbarous 
name, and that the Irish people need not be ashamed of it ; 
but they will be ashamed of every Irish name in despite of all 
that can be said, as the writer has very strong grounds for 
asserting. The reason is obvious — ^because they hare lost 
their nationality. 

In the fifth mstance, Concovar, or, as Sir Richard Cox 
writes it, Cnogher, is not identical, synonymous, or eten cog- 
nate with Cornelius ; for though it has hetn customary with 
some families to latinize it to Cornelius, still we know from 
the radices of both names that they bear not the slightest 
analogy to each other, for the Irish name is compounded of 
Conn, strength, and Cobhaitf aid, assistance ; while the Latin 
Cornelius is differently compounded. It Is, then, erident 
that there is no reason for changing the Irish Concovar or 
Conor to Cornelius, except a fancied resemblance between 
the sounds of both; but this resemblance is Tery remote 
indeed. 

In the sixth instance, the name Cormac has nothing what* 
soever to do with Charies (which means nobU^spirite^, for it 
is explained by all the glossographers as signifying " Son of 
the Chariot," and it is added, ** that it was first given as a 
sobriquet, in the first century, to a Lagenian prince who hap- 
pened to be bom in a chariot while his mother was going on 
a journey, but that it afterwards became honourable as the 
name of many ?reat personages in Ireland." After the ac- 
cession of Chanes the First, noweyer, to the throne, many 
Irish families of distinction changed Comae to Charles, in 
order to add dignity to the name by making it the same with 
that of the sovereign — a practice which hM been very gene- 
rally followed ever siooc. 

In the seventh instance. Sir Richard is probably correct. I 
do not deny that Art may be synon vmoos with Arthur ; indeed 
I am of opinion that they are both words of the came oiigi- 
\ nal family ef language, for the Irish word .^r^ signifies noMe, 
and if we can rely on the British otymologists, Arthur bears 
much of a similar meaning in the Gomraegor Old British. 

With respect to the eighth instance given by Sir lUchard 
Cox, I have no hesitation in asserting that the Irish proper 
name Domhnall, which was originally anglicised Donnell and 
Donald, is not the same with the Scriptural name Daniel, 
which means Ood is judge, I am at least certain that the 
ancient Irish p;lossographers never viewed it as such, for they 
always wrote it Domhnaii, and understood it to mean a great 
or proud chieftain. This explanation may, however, be pos- 
sibly ineorrect ; but the ei in the first syllable shows that 
the name is formed from a root very different fron thai firom 
which the Scriptural name Daniel is derived. 

With respect to the name J Goron (which is but a mistake 
for Searoon), Jeofiry, and Maglieesh, Moses, the two last in- 
stances furnished by Sir Richard Cox, they were never borne 
by the ancient Irish, but were borrowed from the Anglo* 
I^orroans, and therefore I have nothing to do with them in 
this place. What 1 have said is sufiicient to show that the 
Christian names borne by the ancient Irish are not identical, 
synonymous, or even cognate with those substituted for them 
in the time of Sir Richard Cox. 


The most valuable part of every man's education is that 
which he receives from himself, especially when the active 
energy of his character makes ample amends for the want of 
a more finished course of study. 

*' Would you know this boy to be my son from his resem- 
blance to me ?" asked a gentleman. Mr Curran replied, 
** Yes, sir ; the maker's name is stamped upon the blade J* 


ELEGIAC STANZAS 

ON A 80I« AND DAUGUTSB. 

In Merrion, by Eblamt's baf. 

They sleep beneath a spreading tree ; 
Ko voice* fiiom the public way 

Shall braak their deep tranquillity. 

Clmitarf may bloom, and gloomy Howtb 
Behold the white tail patdng by, 

But nerer ahall the tpring-tiine growth 
Or stately bark delight their eye. 

Clontof may live, a magic luuiw, 
1 o call up recoliectioD* dear — 

But ncTer shall great Brian's fame 
Delight the sleeper's heedless 


They felU ere reason's dawn arose — 
They, sinleu, felt afRiction's rod ; 

Oh, who can tell their wordless woes 
Before tbey readied the throne of God ? 

What being o'er the cnuile leans, 
Where innocence in anguish lies ; 

Writhing in its untold pains— 
That feels not awfVU thoughts arise ! 

'Tis dreadful eloquence to all 
Whose hearts arc not of marble 

Such eloquence as could not fkU 
K'en from the toogoe of MassUlou. 


Their lUs are o'er>-a father's 
A mother's throes— a mother's 

A wily world with all its snares, 
Shall ne'er begioom their joyless years. 

They sleep hi Merrfcm by the bay, 
F^om passions, care, and sorrow free ( 

No voices from the public way 
Shall break their deep tranquillity. 


T. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Etbrt one who has had any thing to do with the filling up of 
appointmeats for which there has been any competition, must 
hare been struck — takine the testimonials of candidates as 
criteria to jud||;e by — ^with the immense amount of talent and 
int^rity that is in the market, and aFailable often for the 
merest trifle in the shape of annual saiarr. In truth, iudginf 
by such documents as those just alloded to, one would think 
that it is the able and deserving alone that are exposed to 
the necessity of seeking for employment. At any rate, it is* 
certain that all who do apply for yaeant sitnations are with- 
out exception persons of surpassing ability and incorruptible 
integrity — flowers of the flock, pinks of talent, and para- 
gons of virtae. How suoh exemplary persons coae to be 
out of employment, we cannot tell ; but there they are. 

The number of testimonials which one of these worthies 
will produoe wiien he has oooe made a dead set at an appoint- 
ment, is BO less remarkable than the warmth of the strain in 
which tfaeT are written. Heaven knows where they get them 
ail I but the number is sometimes really amazing, a hatful, 
for instance, being a yery ordinarv quantity. We onoe saw 
a candidate for an appointment followed by a porter who car- 
ried his testimonials, and a pretty smart load for the man 
they seemed to be. The weight, we may add, of this gentle- 
man's recommendations, as well it might carried the day. 

In the case of regular situation-hunters of a certain class, 
gentlemen who are oonstantlr on the look-out for openings, 
who make a point of trying for every thing of the kmd that 
offers, and who yet, somehow or other, never succeed, it may 
be observed that their testimonials have for the most part 
an air of considerable antiquity about them, that they are in 
general a good deal soiled, and have the appearance of having 
been much handled, and long in the possession of the very 
deserving persons to whose character and abilities they bear 
reference. This seems rather a marked feature in the case of 
such documents as those alluded to. How it should happen, 
we do not know ; but you seldom see a fresh, clean, newly 
written testimonial in the possession of a professed situation- 
hunter. They are all venerable-looking documents, with 
something of a musty smell about them, as 'if they had long 
been associated in the pocket with cheese crumbs and hali- 
bumt cigars. 

A gentleman of the class to which we just now particulariT 
refer, generally carries his budget of testimonials about with 
him, and is ready to produce them at a moment's notice. 
Not knowing how soon or suddenly he may hear of some- 
thing eligible, he is thus always in a state of preparation for 
such chances as fortune may throw in his wsy. It is com- 
mendable foresight. 
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As regards the general style of testimonials, meaning par- 
ticularly that extreme warmth of eulogium for which these 
documents are for the most part remarkable, it is perhaps 
in the case of aspirants for literary situations that we find 
it in its greatest intensity. It is m these cases we make 
the astounding discovery that the amount of literary talent 
known is really nothing to that which is unknown ; that 
in fact the brightest of those geniuses who are baskin? 
in the sunshme of popular favour, and reaping fame and 
fortune from a world s applause, is a mere rushlight compared 
to hundreds whom an adverse fate has doomed to obscurity, 
of whose merits the same untoward destiny has kept the world 
in utter ignorance. As proof of this, we submit to the reader 
the testimonials of a couple of candidates for the editorship of 
a certain provincial paper, with which, along with two or three 
others, we had a proprietary connexion. There were in all one 
hundred and twenty applicants, and each had somewhere about 
a score of different testimonials, bearing witness to the bril- 
liancy of his taJents and the immaculateness of his character. 
We, the proprietors, had thus, as the reader wilt readily be- 
lieve, a pretty job of it. ' One hundred and twenty candidates, 
with each, takinj^an average, 20 letters of recommendation; 
20 times 120—2,400 letters, to read I 

In the present case we confine ourselves merely to one or 
two of the most ren^arkable, although we cannot ^say that the 
difference between any of them was very material. They 
were all in nearly one sU*ain of unqualified, and,' as regarded 
their subjects, nb' doubt d^erved laudation. ' The testimonials 
were for the most part addressed to the applicants' themselves, 
as in the following case : 

'* Qear Sir — In reply to your letter stating that you meant 
to apply for the editorship of a provincial paper, and request- 
ing my testimony to your competency for such an appoint- 
ment, I have sincere {Pleasure m saying that you possess, in 
an eminent degree, 'every qualification for it.' Your . style of 
writing is singularly elegant, combining energy with ease, 
and copiousness with concentration ; nor -is the delicacy and 
correctness of your taste less remarkable than the force and 
beauty of your language. But your, literary achievements, 
my dear sir-..^chievements which, although they have not yet, 
will certainly one day raise you to eminence — ^bear much 
stronger testimony to your -merits than any thing I can pos- 
sibly say in your behalf ; and to .these I would rSfer all who 
are interested in ascertaining what your. attainments are. .As, 
an editor of a paper, you would be invaluable ; and I assure 
you, they will not be little to be envied who shall be so fortu- 
nate as to secure the aid of your able services," &c. 5ec. &c. 

Well, this was one of the very first testimonials we hap- 
pened to open, and we thought we had found our man at the 
very outset, that it would be unnecessary to go farther, and 
we congratulated ourselves accordingly. We were delighted 
with our luck in liaving thus stumbled on such a genius at 
the first move. It is true, we did not know exactly what to 
make of the reference to the candidate's literary achievements, 
what they were, or where to look for them ; for neither of these 
achievements, nor of the candidate himself, had we ever heard 
before ; but as the writer of the letter was not unknown to 
US, we took it for granted that all was right. 

What, however, wa^iour surprise, what our perplexity, 
when, on proceeding to the testimonials of the next candidate, 
we found that he was a gentleman of still more splendid ta- 
lents than the first ; that, in short, the light of the latter's 
genius, compared to that of the former's, was but as the light 
of a lucifer match to the blaze of Mount Etna. 

" Gentlemen," said the first testimonial of this person's we 
took up (we, the proprietors, being addressed in thb case), 
" Gentlemen, having learnt that you are on the look-out for 
an editor for your paper, and learning from Mr Josephus 
Julius Augustus Bridgeworth that he intends becoming a 
candidate for Uiat appointment, I at his re(}uest most cheer- 
fully bear testimony to his competency, I might say pre-emi- 
nent fitness, for the situation m question. Air Bridgeworth 
is a young man of the highest literary attainments ; indeed, I 
should not be going too far were I to say that I know of no 
writer, ancient or modern, who at all approaches him in force 
and beauty of style, or who surpasses nim in originality of 
thought and brilliancy of imagination : qualities which he has 
beautifully and strikingly exhibited in his inimitable Essay on . 
Bugs, which obtained for him the gold prize-medal of the 
Royal Society of Entomologists, and admission to that 
Society as an honorary member, with the right of assuming 
the title of F. R, S. la fiiue, gentlemen, I would entreat of 


you, as much for your own sakes as for that of my illustrious 
young friend Mr Bridgeworth, not to let slip this opportunity 
— one that may never occur again — of securmg the services of 
one of the most talented gentlemen of the day ; one who, I 
feel well assured, will one day prove not only an honour to his 
country, but an ornament to tne age in which he lives. With 
regard to Mr B.'s moral character, I have only to say that it 
is every thing that is upriefat and honourable ; that he is, in 
truth, not more distinguiwed for the qualities of lau head 
than of his heart." 

We have already said that the circumstance of finding in 
the bug essayist a greater genius than in the candidate who 
preceded him, most grievously perplexed us. It did. But 
what was this perplexity compared with that by which we 
were confoundea, when, on proceeding to look over the testi- 
monials of the other candidates, we ionnd that the merits of 
every new one we came to surpassed those of lilm who had 
gone before, and this, so invariably, that it became evident 
that we had drawn around us all the .talent and character of 
the country ; that in fact all the .talent and character of the 
country was striving for the editorship of our papw. 

•. Thus placed as it were in the midst of a pierf ect galaxy of 
genius, thus surrounded by the best and brightest men of tlie 
age, we had, as wUl readily be believed, great difficulty in 
making a choice. A choice, however, we did at leneth iliake ; 
fixing on the brightest of the brilliant host by which we were 
mobbed. Need. I tell the result ? Need I say that thislui^inary 
turned out, after all, but a farthing caniile 1 — a very ordinary 
sort of person. He did, indeed, well enough, but not better 
than a thousand others could have done. 

f While on this subject of testimonials, let us add .that we 
had once, with pne or two othjBrs, ^e bestowal of. an i^ppoint- 
ment to a'situation of trust, and for which integrity was the 
chief i^equisite.. -We. had in this, as. in the former case, an im- 
mense number of applicants, and,, as in the former case, eadiof 
these produced, the most satisfactory testimonUds. We chose 
the most immaculate of these honest men — we appointed liim. • 
In three weeks after, he decamped with X600 of his employer's 
cash I C. 


Friendship. — Friendship derives all its beauty and 
strengfth from .the qualities of the heart, or from a virtuous 
or lovely disposition ; or should these be wanting, some aha- 
dow,^ t^em >must be present ; it can never dwdl long in a 
bad heart or mean disposition. It is. a passion, limited to the 
nobler part of the speeies, for' it can never co-exist with vice 
or dissimulation. Without virtue, or the snppositioa of it, 
friendship is only a mercenary lefigue, or a tie of interest, 
which must of course dissolve when that interest decays, or 
subsists no loneer. It b a composition pf the noblest passions 
of the mind. A just taste and love of virtue^ good sense, a 
thorough candour and benignity of heart, and a generous 
sympauiy of sentiment and affections, are the essential ingre- 
cuents of thb nobler passion. When it originates from love, 
and esteem b strengtnened by habit, and mellowed by time, 
it yields infinite pleasure, ever new and ever growing. ^ It is 
the best support amongst the numerous trials and vicissitudes 
of life, and gives a relish to most of our engagements. What 
can be imagined more comfortable than to have a friend to 
console us hi afflictions, to advise with in doubtful cases, and 
share our felicity ? What firmer anchor is there for the mind, 
tossed like a vessel on the tumultuous waves of contingencies, 
than this ? It exalts our nobler passions, and weakens our 
evil inclinations ; it assists us to run the race of virtue with a 
steady and underiating course. From loving, esteeming, and 
endeavouring to felicitate particular people, a more general 
passion will arise for the wnole of mankind. Confined to tlie 
society of a few, we look upon them as the representatives of 
the many, and from friendship learn to cultivate philanthropy. 
— Sir JS, Davy, 

Humility. — An humble man is like a good tree ; the more 
full of fruit the branches are, the lower they bend themselves. 

No dust affects the eyes so much as gold dust. 
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TOMB OF CUBEAN. 


TwEKTr j^vTf had neul; elapied, tod no itone lUrked tha 
grare where Curraii nu interred: ittll IreUad oontinncd 
unpossesied of the remaini of one of the ableit of her oratora 
and parest or her patrioti, and leemed, in this hiBtance eipe- 
ciatly, to justify the reproach of her habitual neglect towardi 
the posthumous reputation of hergjeat men. 

To the mana^D^ committee of the cemetery at Glasneiin 
iitlon pa the merit, in this eminent instance, of setting an exam- 
ple which maj remove or mitig-ate the hnmiliating truth of 
that tuo just reproach.' The j reclaimed for Ireland the bonei 
of Curran, which were transferred &on Elngland to the ceme- 
te^ over which they preside. 

To LordClancnrry, everforemoit or forward in angfat affect- 
tug the public weal, and through life distingnitihed as the muni- 
ficent supporter of all the elegant and useful arts—of every ob- 
ject proposingtoadfancetheinteresta of hia country or honour 
of her name — to him belonga the merit of originating a »uh. 
acriptioD from which has resulted the 


ran ataadt otot bU Nnalni : and at the aontaem entremity, 
in onrmetropoUtaa Cathedral Church, which may be called our 
little Westminttar, a oanotaph, now tegnn, will suon bear 
witneaa that after aiapae of,23 vears, new recorded honour* 
gather round hie monnnent, and hia glory still fretheni in th* 
memory of posterity. 

A senior fellow of our Univeratt^, who had no other shar* 
in his anhaeqnent elejation to a mitre than the circunutanc* 
of having rendered himielf worthy of it, obserrea on the aub- 
ject of tnu commemoration as follows : — " It (a letter] ihowt 
roe, however, that yon intended to apply to me on a sobject 
well calculated to excite my aympathy ; and it givea me an 
opportunity of indulging my own feelings, and or promotinf 
my own honour, in avowing my admiration and reipect tv 
■plendid talenta and diainterested patriotism. I thaU there- 
fore be flattered by the insertion of my name in your list, 
though I do not entertain the ambitions thought of my doin^ 
honour to the memory of a man who has erected for himself a 
moanment greater and more lasting than can be oontained U 

tire of C_. 

worth, A.R.H.A., architect of the Royal Dnblin Bocietj, w 
the architect, and conductor of its ccnstmctlon and iuceeaahl 
execution. It ii a fac simile of the criebrated ohef-id'onvr* 
of the Mitltoe kaein m the tomb of Bd^o Btrtntleaif 
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exemplalJ of wliidh fcrd favourite objects o^ purchase to the 
visiters of Rome, and lovers of virtu. It is a magnificent 
spefiaviea of tbat simple, durable, massive grandeur, which 
the early artists of the mistress of the world deemed suit- 
able to the charactar of a great man's sepulchre ; fit to out* 
live, like its great Roman prototype, numerous generations of 
mei^inid bear down the name of its honoured object to the 
admiration of a most distant posterity. Napoleon's tomb at 
St Helena was of course the suggestion of the best taste of 
France and Italy combined. It bears a close resemblance to 
that of Scipio. The material of the latter is of an inferior de- 
scription of stone, greatly surpassed by that of Curran's tomb, 
which is composed of the best specimen, perhaps, extant, of 
our finest Insb granite, and sparkles like silver in the sun. 
The application of this product to sepulchral purposes is rei 
cent and appropriate. The late palace of our dukes, the late 
halls of our parliament, the testimonials commemorating the 
victors who most exalted the glory of Britain on thft ocean and 
by land, our custom-house and post-ofiioe, our eotirts of jus- 
tice, -the harbours of Wicklow, Howth, and Dunleary, the 
spire of St Patrick's, the grandest of our bridges, with most 
other of our magnificent public edifices, have long displayed and 
will U>ng display the value of onr granite for beauty and soli- 
dity^ It has superseded the use of Portland stone, for, capa« 
blal^f Mng cut into the finer flgoTM of architecture, it admits 
of 4iiy shape, it withstands any weather | and harder than free- 
stone, and nardening in the air^imd susoeptibleof every forma- 
tRm rroitt the chisel, the mallet, and the hammer, It standi of 
all ^ mineral kingdom most fiidthAil to the trust of monu* 
iTheilial iWme, But it is not by suoh memorials, as Wfis Justly 
ob^mtd bf the eminent prelata already referred to ; it is 
y»( 9^ suoh memorials ai art majr const mot fhMn marble or 
^ailt or our own enduring granite, that the Immortality of 
Currants fame can be aohleved, it Is m the great efforts orchis 
tfimicendant renius we belt can oontemplatp hi? deathless 
laenoment, and in that res^eoi it may be said of him as John- 
son said on a like occasioQi 

*• A mortal bom, he met s Aottsl'i dosM," 
Btlt left, Uke Bgflrt'i Unga, s laatlnt toaib. 

' The tomb M Ip the form of a Sarcophagus, of the Doric order 
of architccturei richly sculptured. The triglyphs are most 
delicately Wrought, and the metopes are ornamented with 

{)ateras. It is erected so as to appear upon a tumulus, which 
las agood effect. The dimensions are as follow : — 

Tm plUth 11 feet 2i inches by 5 feet 6^ inches. 

The dado 8 feet 11 inches by 3 feet S} inches. 

Hciffht 6 feet 2 inches. 

The blocks of granite of which the tomb has been formed 
are perhaps the largest made use of in Ireland, each weighing 
from 4 to 5 tons. The Joints between the blocks have been so 
managed as to be imperceptible, and the tomb thus appears 
to be one entire mass of granite. F. 


THE iMARKET- WOMAN. • . -: • > 

BT M. G. R. 

8bH£ oi the pleasantest of the many pleasant reminiscences 
of my childhood are associated with the recollection of a very 
ugly uncouth woman, with a very uglv uncouth name, " MoU 
Miskellaeh," our market-woman, it the cognomen *' MoU" 
was intolerable to '* ears polite," what was it to the euphonious 
appellation of her better half, " Mogue Miskellagh ?" The Eng- 
lish groom of an Irish gentleman once overheard some person 
calling ** Mogue Miskdlagh !" " Mogue Miskellagh !" " Mogue 
Miskellagh V he thrice exclaimed, voice, eyes, and hands in 
their various ways expressing astonishment, *' does that 'ere 
name belong to a Christian ?" 

The home of my early days was situated five miles from the 
nearest market-town ; and as it was not always convenient to 
send a servant and horse for the various commodities necessary 
for a tolerably large family, a regular drudging market man or 
woman was deemed indispensab^. Moll Miskellagh heard of 
^* the lady's*' wants and wishes, and believing her own limbs 
t^ be stout, and her memory retentive, offered herself as the 
^ beast of burden.*' 

** Misthress, Jew*l," pleaded Moll, with the most persuasive 
brogue imaginable, "sorra sitch a pair ov legs in the whole 
oounthry ; an* for my back, it bangs Banagher for the strinth ! 
4&S to my karracther, thank Godl need say nothin' about it, 
^ I mav safely lave it to my naiburs for its honesty." 

*' <jUa h^n^t^ »uat bi^ve it9 reward," returued the amiabk 


aad well-beloved •'Misthress," whose business it Waste engage 
the market-woman. " But do you read ?" 

" Augh ! sorra bit ov me, yer honour," quoth Mrs Miskel- 
lagh, with a groan ; '^ lamin' was'nt the fashin in my young 
days, or I 'spose I'd have got a lick ov it like the rest. But 
what ov that, misthress ?" 

** Why, it would be better for all parties that vou did read, 
as you will have so many notes to carry to dinerent shops» 
and you cannot fail to be sadly puzzled." 

" Augh, lave out the notes, ma'am," interrupted Moll, some- 
what impatiently, " an* give me yer commands by word ov 
mouth, an* I'll engage for^t. I'll go to the four quarthers ov 
the town, an' do yer errands widout a single mistake : bekase 
why, if I wud happen to forget one or two, I have a way or 
me own to make me remimber agin. So, for God's an me 
childher's sakes, yer honour, give me the berth, an* 111 sarve 
ye faithful. Throth I'll drag as much as an ass l" 

" Well, I believe I shall try you, Molly/* «aid the ladv, smil- 
ing kindly, the appeal of distress never lost upon her. " Thurs- 
days and Saturdays are the days we send to town ; be you 
ready to attend me at ten o'clock neat Thursday.'* 

I was present at this engagement, and though t was very 
young at the time, never shall I forget the frightful grins 
with which Moll Miskellagh graced ner exuberant thanks, 
nor her extra-extraordinary curtseys ! I have soon an ele- 
phant attempt such movements sinoe, and I can deolare that 
the quadruped was the more graceful of the two; The 
** quadruped 1** do I say ? I would tuit tow that our market- 
woman was not akin to a camel : she was as enduring as one, 
t am sure, and seldom have I seen her without her burthen 
behind. 

Well, on Thursday Moll Miskellagh was punotttal : she 
came with eyes, ears, and hatidi all prepared for ** town.^* 

«'I am sadlv afraid ** begaa the lady, paui^g, and 

looking doubtmlly at her messenger. 

" Of what, yer honour ?'* hiqulred Molly briskly. 

" That your memory cannot retain all the commissions I 
must entrust you with, and not ouy me, but every one in the 

house." 

" Thry me, madam — go on, Jew'l I Never fear me 1 Give 
me a hundred ov them if you like, for I have a way ov me own 
to remimber." 

" Well, I wish to serve you at all events. Then yoH must 
first carry this post-bag to the post-ofiioe.** 

"Sol can, madam ; an' I need say nothin' there, ae the bag 
will tell what it wants ov itself. Go oo. darlint r 

" Then you are to go to the baker's in I9ew-strwt, to tiie 
butcber's in Market-street, to F—^^'s for grooeHes. to lira 
B ■ ■ - . of Churoh-itroet with this note* and to Mrs L-..-*> of 
Caitle*-hiU with this other. And here ia a list of aniolee tou 
aro to purehase t(ur me at any shop you please. Bat w-hat 
operation are you performing on your fingers ?" 

" Augh, there's my saicret I" quoth the market-woman 
triumphantly. " Ye see, misthress, I have three sorts ov 
threao, black, white, an' grey ; an' when I am not sure that 
ITl thmk ov a thing parfectlyl I tie one ov those threads on 
one ov me fingers ; an' whin I am at a loss, I keep lookin' at 
the thread till I remimber what 1 tied it on for, an' so at last 
it comes into my mimory. Go on, misthress, if you plaise ; the 
day is gettin' late with us." 

^' I have no more commissions, Molly ; but here comes your 
master with his." 

" Well, Mrs Miskellagh, have vou got all your command^ 
ments f" inquired the " ministhur, smiling. 

" Augh, be lanient, ver rivirince ! the mistress has given me 
a power to do to-day. 

■^ Well, Moll, I wdl be lenient. I have only two or three 
trifling commissions to give you. First, you must go to the 

post-office, and then to B 's for my boots ; nmther parson 

nor priest can do without them, you know. Did you overhear 
of the ' priest in his boots,' Moll ?" 

" Throth I have, an' danced it too, sur. Go on, yer rivir-i 
ince : what next ?" 

" Next you are to go to Mr W , the attorney, with this 

note, and be sure to wait for his answer. I have no more 
commissions to-day. But now, Moll, take care of the young- 
sters ; and here they come, readv to overwhelm you !" 

" Ogh ! Lard help me !" ejacufated the poor market-woman, 
as a troop of laughing, romping children bounded into tbe 
room and surrounded her. 
' Now, grandpapa, for a little innocent mischief, privately slid 

sUver to each of the jfouogsters, to graUQf tbw xw^y^ 
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tastes in to js, purposely to test poor Moll's system of mnemo- 
nics. The eldest boy was about to giro his orders in a loud 
key» when Moll Miskellagh, with a proper reverence for her 
own sex, poshed him aside, and desired the '* yoang Miss" to 
^* sttaik up first." 

'' A sixpenny doll, and two dishes for my baby-kitohen," 
squeaked miss. 

" Now, young masther, yours ?" 

'* A' top, MoU — ^not a pegging-top, but a hummfaig-top I 
want." 

** A hummin*-top I'* cried the market-woman, impatiently ; 
** arrah, what the dhioul is a hummin'-top ?" 

** Why, a humming-top is a-a-a-humming top," quoth young 
master, somewhat posed. " It makes a noise this way-lhum, 
hum, hum — ^for all tne world like a droning beetle." 

Poor Moll had no acquaintance with any beetle but a sort 
of wooden instrument with which peasant maidens pound 
their coarse clothes when washing them at a stream or river ; 
and " a dhronin* beetle I" she ejaculated, opening wide her 
small grey eyes, and looking from one to the other for an ex- 
planation ; while grandpapa, his face bathed with tears from 
excessive laughter, prepared to make matters clear, but in 
reality to make *' oomusion worse oonfounded.** But the hero 
of the humming-top thought no one knew its peculiarities so 
well as himself, and he ended the dilemma by describing a 
humming-top to be *' a great deal larger than a common top, 
had a square hole in one side, and it was always painted red." 

•< That'll do," said Moll Miskellagh, trying to be satisfied. 
" rii inquire about sitch a thing, any how. An' now, little 
masthers, what's your pleasures f" 

One chose *' a whip, and the other ** cakes," and then we 
thought poor Moll had her quantum, and diat she might pro- 
ceed on her journey. But so thought not MolL Coniident of 
her retentive powers and strength of frame, she seemed de- 
termined to test herself to the utmost ; and before she left the 
hotise, she descended to the lower regions to offer her services 
to the dignitaries of the kitchen. She was expected, it 
seemed, for cook had a lot of ** kitchen stuff' to be disposed 
of in town, the butler to send for a new raxor, the housemaid 
to have a letter put into the post-offioe, directed to ** John 
Fits-Garald, at Mr Crosbie's, esquire, Dublfai, Great Britain- 
street, Ireland," and the kitehen-maid tosendfor a wire comb 
to support her redundant tresses. 

'* Any thinff else, now ?" demanded the metsenger, her foot 
on the threshold of the outer door. 

** No I no 1 no !" exclaimed all the ToioM at once; ** away 
with ye, an' God speed ye 1" 

** Amin !" muttered the market-woman, striding up the steep 
stone steps, through the yard, and down the avenue, without 
** easting a longing, lingering look behind." 

I will not say how often we children teased our dear, good, 
aneel- tempered sr&ndmother with ** when will Moll Miskel- 
la^ return ?'* ouifice it to say, we thought of nothine^ but 
Moll, looked for no one but Moll ; and until we actually be- 
held Moll panting up the steep avenue with a prodigious load 
on her back, a huge basket on one arm, and (he post-bag on 
the other, her two pockets ij/r rather wallets filled to the brim, 
wo never gave ourselves or others rest or peaoe! 

But the market-woman was triumphant 1 Not one sbf^le 

eonnnission did she forget, and every one was satisfied with 

her dealings and bargains except the butler, whoso razor was 

base metal, instead of steel, or even iron ! But who could 

blame Moll Miskellagh? Abler persons, and of the sex that 

used such scrapers, had been imposed on ere then. "Witness — 

Being well lathered from s dlih or tub, 
Hodge now began with grtaming flioe to lenib, 

Jiif t like a hedger cutting ftirze ; 
'Tvas a vile raior f Then tbe rettbe tried<— 
All were impostors ! '* Ah !*' Hodge sighed, 

** I wish my elghteen-pence within my puna !** 

Tes ! our market-woman was triumphant 1 and for mant 
years she retained her situation, exhibiting the same strength 
of memory, fidelity, and honesty, to the last. But I must 
mention how nicely we nicked our grandpapa for his indiscreet 
attempt to puzzle our purveyor on her first essay. Ever after, 
wo regularly called upon him for *' means to test the market- 
woman's memorv," and he eood-humouredly always complied 
with the demand. Then, oh 1 what an interesting object of oil 
became to us ! How we used to watch for the first glimpse of 
the huge white load resting on her back, and rising consider- 
ably above her head I And how often in our eagerness we 
mistook white cows, ladies dressed in white, and wmte horses^ 
for our dearly beloved Moll MiskeDagh t 


One evening wo expected some particularly nice things* M* 
our market-woman. It was somewhere about Christlta&s, wlm 
our means swelled considerably by the addition of Christfttlkk 

S'fts. Many times during the evening we had seen tilings V^V 
te Moll in the distance, but which turned out most bitt^ 
disappointments. All four were stuck in a window that ooitf- 
manded a full view of the road to E j and never did th^ 
unfortunate lady of Bluebeard put more earnest eager inqul^ 
ries to her sister Anne, " is there any body coming V thaA 
we did to each other on this momentous oceasion. Atle^gf If , 
oh, sight of joy! we beheld a white object desceildin^,thh 
opposite hill. " She is coming I she is coming I" screatned h 
quartette of yoonr voioes, and down we flew to the avenu? 
gate. Alas Mid alacAc I it was not Moll, but n gentleman on 
a white horse ! We gased on each other in breathless dis- 
may ; but one of the party, though sadl;^ confounded, resolved 
to hear of our messenger if possible, sineo he eonld not. see 
her, and, lyoldly advancing, demanded of the traveller " if iib 
were comin? from E— — ?" 

The gentleman, for he was a gontlemia, appeared sorii^- 
what surprised at this address, but observing a g^roup of rosy, 
merry-lookine children, he reined in his horse, and smiling 
good-naturecUy, replied that " he was thenretnrndag from that 
town." 

Emboldened by this condescension, the next query was, '* had 
he seen Moll Miskellagh ?" 

The stranger laughed outright. '* Really, my dear,** tmd 
he, '* I have not the pleasure to know am^ one or that name. 
Pray who and what Is Moll Miskellagh ? 

*' Our market-woman, sir,*' quoth our spokesman. 

** Ha ! What sort of person is she, pray ? Perhaps I did 
see her." 

We looked at one another doubtftiny, the look plainly ex- 
pressing '* How shall we describe her T* when at last the fir^t 
speaker, with the air of an incipient judge of female beauty, 
took on himself to reply, " that Moll Miskellagh was a verf 
ngly woman indeed, that she had a pale yellow face, and a 
great wart near her nose ; that she wore a dark blue cloak, 
an old black bonnet, and that she carried a prodi^ous, oh I % 
very big load on her back." 

" Never was description more ^aphic !** exclaimed the 
traveller, still laughine. " I did indeed see your market- 
woman. I passed her about a quarter of a mile irora this ; and 
if you have patience, my dears, you will soon see her. Tou 
expect some nice things by her, 1 am sure — Eh ?" 

** Oh dear, yes, sir" — and thereupon we eagerly enumerated 
all that MoU was charged to purchase. The kind gentleman 
seemed to ei^oy our delightful anticipations, asked us our 
names, and various other questions, and chafitably kept, us 
employed till poor over-laden MoU actuaUy came in sight, and 
until he witnessed our clamorous welcomes, and saw us in 
possession of our treasures. Nay, he lingered to laugh at our 
expedient to facUitate Mrs Miskellagh's tardy movements up 
the very steep avenue — one and aU of the four juveniles get- 
tfaig behind her and pushing her up (much in the way the ve- 
ritable Captain Kearney's fair but fat cousin was sent up the 
companion-ladder, as described in *' Peter Simpl6"\ the boys 
shouting " To heave ho !" as the good ship Ola MoU got into 
port. 

Peace to the poor market-woman ! In sorfe lene and hum- 
ble cburdi-yard she now rests after her life of labour— in the 
memory of those who knew her, her only epitaph, Q 
•• Simple, ftithlia, hoaeit, mucb-endurlDg MoU Ifiskdla^ !'* 


ANIMAL HEAT. 

flscoBd Articli* 

Iirthe last paper on this subjeet a few instaaees were oooted, 
showing the great extremes of temperature which hums4 
bein^ and the lower animals are capable of enduring with* 
out u^ury, and in many cases without inconvenience. We 
propose in the present article to notice brieflr the means by 
which it is believed livinr creatures are enaoled to exhibit 
this i>ower; and although physiologists are not uaanimous 
in their opinions on the subject, yet uie views we shall endea* 
vour to explain are those which are held by the majoidty of 
scientific men, and which are best supported by experiment 
by analogy, and by the authority of iUustrious names. 

For Um purpose of making the subject elear to those who 
may not be acquainted with the principles of physiolc^, " the 
science of life," as it has been happUy termed, it may be 
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«mIii1 to expUin the rationale of an operation eoatinnally being 
performed by all of us, and yet very little tbonrht of or under- 
stood — we mean the process of breathinr. ft is found that 
the natural heat of animals depends on the perfection of the 
•Bparatus by which respiration ia performed ; those animals 
wmch have a complicated respiratory ors^nisation having a 
high degree of bodilT heat, while those which have more sub- 
ple and less delicately formed organs have a temperature very 
little raised aboTe the medium in which they live.* It is ne- 
ees s ai y , therefore, to have a clear idea of the process of re- 
•piration before we can understand the connection between it 
ioA animal heat. 

The object of resph«tion is to purify the blood and render 
at ftt for the various ofBces it performs in the animal economy. 
When the blood leaves the heart to be distributed through the 
body, it is of a ym bright red colour, but as it proceeds in 
its course it graduslly loses this and assumes a purple hue ; 
and when, having completed its circulation through the bodv, 
it is returned to the heart again by the veins, it has entirely 
lost Its former bright colour, and is then very daric, and, from 
the impurities it has acquired in its cour.ne, unfit for the pur- 
poses of life. To restore its former qualities it is necessary 
that it should be brought into contact with the atmosphere, 
and this takes place in the lungs. By the aclion of the mus- 
cles of the chest and abdomen, the interior of the chest is in- 
creased in size, an empty space is formed into which the air 
instantly descends by the mouth or nostrils, constituting what 
is tormod the act of inspiration. At the same moment that the 
muscles of the chest increase its size and make room for the 
air to descend, at that very moment the heart contracts, or in 
popular language pulsates or beat«, the effect of which is 
to force the dark-coloured (venous) blood from the portion of 
the heart in which it was contained, into the lungs. The lungs 
are^ composed almost entirely of an innumerable number of 
vesicles, or minute air-bladders, into which the air descends, 
as we have stated. These vesicles are covered with a net- 
work of extremely fine blood-vessels. When the heart pul- 
sates, it fills these vessels with the dark-coloured blood ; and 
as the air is capable of passing through both the coats of the 
▼eside and of uie blood-vessels, it of course comes into di 
reot contact with the blood, and a chemical change imme- 
diately takes place. 

This chemical change is necessary for life : the air Is 
changed in its qualities, and the blood is also changed in its 

Sualities. The air is changed by baring one of its constitoent 
lements (oxygen) abstracted from it ; and the blood is 
changed by its oeing impregnated with this gas, and relieved 
of another kind called caroonic acid. If from any circum- 
stance this process is interfered with, the individual dks of 
suffocation. A person mav be suffocated for want of air, or 
for want of pure air. In the former case his death is caused 
in this manner : — The wind-pipe being closed, either by pres- 
sure, as in the case of criminals who die by hanging, or by 
something entering and obstructing it, it happens that al- 
though the muscles of the chest enlarge its internal area, as 
before mentioned, the air cannot descend into it. This does 
nd, however, hiterfere with the action of the heart, which 
forces the dark blood into the minute blood-vessels of the 
chest, as usual ; the blood passes onward unchanged ; it re- 
odves no oxygon, nor is iu bright red colour restored. In 
this state it reaches the chamber of the heart, from whence it 
is to be distributed to the head and body ; a portion of it is 
forced up the vessels which convey it to the Drain, and the 
moment it reaches this organ, it produces violent convulsions, 
insensibility, and in a lew moments death. A similar result 
takes place from breathing foul air. In this case, althonsh 
air may descend into the air-vessels of the lungs, yet, as the 
grand element, the oxygen, is not present, no change is pro- 

* Anineto an divided bjr BatunHiti Into two claiset, cold-blooded and 
WMBuMoodad ; tho latter breettie bj lunss, thrmigh which all the blood of 
the bodj U coDtlnuallT paued, and which hac direct communtcatlon with 
Hit air. Cold-blooded creatures, snch at flahes, breathe \>j means of gilli, 
and Cho air, Imtead of coining into direct conuct with their rital fluid, bab- 
•orbed from the water. In the case of reptllea. which are cold-blooded, 
•Ithough the air majr come into direct centact with the blood, as In the le- 
iblratlon of the firog. jet, by the peculiar structure of his lungs, only lialf the 
Mood is sent to them to be purified ; and thus his superiority over the ilsh 
la recdTliig air direct, is balanced by the circumstance that his blood ia only 
aalf pvuriflcd, in consequence of being only in part exposed to the acrlon of 
the dr. The temperature of animals is found to have relation to their ac- 
tfWty and Tital energy. The follow' ng list exhiblu the temperature of the 
Mdnala aModoned .— 


.. lOe degrees FahrenbelL \ Frmr, .. 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Shoep, .. 100 degrees — Snail, .. 86 decree* _ 

Worms,.. M degrees -. ; Hsh, .. W degree* 


duoed in the blood ; it pursues the same course as that just 
pointed out, unchanged in its quality, and the same ^taf re- 
sult is the inevitable consequence. 

The atmosphere in a stato of purity is composed of two 
gases mixed together; the one termed oxygen^ the other 
nitrogen. After escaping from the lungs, the air is found to 
have undergone a remarkable change ; the oxygen has disap- 
peared, and its place is supplied with an equal volume of ano- 
ther gas called carbonic acia ; while at the same time the air is 
altogether altored in many of its more important qualities ; it is 
no longer fit for the purposes of life, nor will a light bum in it. 
A person shut up in a confined place without a supply of fresh 
air, verv soon expires : and a candle placed unoer a glass 
vessel filled with air that has been breathed, immediately 
goes out. In short, respiration and combustion are similar 
processes, and the same result is produced by both, namely, 
carbonic acid gas. 

This gas b formed by the mixture of oxygen with carbon 
(charcoal). It is absorbed very readily by water, and is per- 
haps best Known in the form of soda water ; the aerated liquid 
sold under that name being nothing more than water strongly 
impregnated with carbonic acid gas. It is formed by a variety 
of processes — ^by breathing, by combustion, by fermentation, 
ana otherwise. In every case, however, its . formation is at- 
tended with heat. And now, having thus briefly introduced 
the subject, we may mention, that on this fact is founded the 
theory which attempts to explafai the means bv which the 
animal temperature is produced and maintained, ft is founded 
on the fact, that whenever oxygen enters into combination 
with carbon, and fonns carbonic acid gas, heat is always 
produced. 

The most usual manner in which this is effected is by com- 
bustion ; the substance which burns, such as wood, or tallow, 
or coal gas, for example, consists principally of carbon, and 
on being ignited, the oxygen of the atmosphere is made to 
combine with it, and carbonic acid is the result. Every body 
knows that heat is produced by this process ; but there are 
manv instances in which the same effect mav take placo with- 
out being so readily understood. Heat andf light are so con- 
stantly found united, that we can hardly conceive how so 
large a substance as the human body can oe kept constantly 
warm without the aid of fire. It is, however, efiected by a 
chemical process identically the same as combustion, except 
that light is not produced. The lun^s may be regarded as 
the furnace of the body, from which it denves its supply of 
heat ; the fuel is the carbon in the blood ; and the wind-pipe 
is a chimney serving a double purpose : first, to allow of tiie 
passage of nesh air for the process, and then to convey away 
theTi4)0ur which is produced by it; for the breath wliich 
issues from our lungs is just as much deteriorated in quality 
as that which escapes from the chimney of a largo furnace 
after passing through the fire. 

This, then, is the process by which the animal heat is matn« 
tained. The blood comes to the lungs loaded with carbon ; 
the air descends the wind-pipe, consisting of ono^third oxygen ; 
the carbon of the blood ana the oxygen of the air unite ; the 
blood is purified, and carbonic acid gas is produced. This is 
attendea with heat ; the purified bhod. is capable of absorbing 
all this heat, and does so. In its pro^^ess through the body, 
as the blood again becomes impure, it gradually parts with 
the heat^so acquired, and on again being purified, it reccivos a 
fresh supply, l^othing can be more simple and beautiftil than 
this process ; it is in accordance with every great operation in 
nature, which is always effected in the most direct and simple 
manner ; and the proofs that this is the manner in whidi na- 
tor* effects her object in this instance, are numerous and 
nnaaawerable. ' 

There are two circumstances which at first sight mav ap- 
pear to interfere with the explanation above given oi this 
very beautiful phenomenon. First, the lungs are found- to be 
but very little warmer than any other part of the body, al- 
though, as we have stated, the animal heat is produced in 
them : and, secondly, the quantity of carbon proouced by re- 
spiration is very small compared with the genial heat procfuced 
by its conversion into carbonic acid. Witn regard to the heat 
of the lungs, a series of experiments institntea for the purpose 
of ascertaining how they were kept at fo moderate a degree 
of temperature, led to the discovery of an extraordinanr 
change which takes place in the vital fluid after beingpurified, 
which satisfactorily explains the drcumstancc. Tne pure 
blood is found to have a greater capacity for heat than impure 
blood : it will absorb ipore ; and in con'sec;ucnce, all the beat 
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produced by its purification is immediatelj absorbed by it, 
and carried away at fast as it is geueratfed, to be distributed 
over the body As. the blood becomes impure in its progrress, 
it rradually loses its power of retaining the heat it had so 
unoibed ; and the heat therefore is distributed during the cir- 
culation of the blood, and every part receives a dae supply. 
This change in the power of the vital fluid to sAisorb beat, 
according as it is more or less pure, is a fact tliat was not es- 
tabUshea in the time of Paley, or he would have been able to 
add another proof of design to his unequalled argument. 

The quantity of fuel (if we may use the expression^ re- 
quired for generating the heat of the animal frame, if certainly 
Kss than we might anticipate. All animal and vegetable food 
contains a considerable portion of carbon, which of course, 
after being digested, becomes a part of the vital fluid, and in 
tills way it is supplied for the process. It is well known also 
that in cold climates, where a greater quantity of animal fuel 
is required, the inhabitants are extremely fond of fat and oily 
gratters, which contidn more carbon tlutn anj other kind of 
food ; yet it would hardly be imagined that so small a quan- 
tity as the eighth part of an ounce of carbon per hour would 
be sufficient to mamtain the heat of the body at an uniform 
temperature of 96 deg^rees. We are assured b v the best che- 
mists, however, that the average quantity of carbonic acid 
generated by a person in health m twenty- four hours is about 
40,000 cubic Indies, and this contains only about IH ounces 
of pure carbon. Rather less than half an ounce is tnerefore 
used per hour in preserving the body at its usual temperature. 

The limits of tnis article prevent our noticing other objec- 
tions whic^ have been urged against the theory just described, 
but the facts it rests upon can only be overturned by opposing 
facts wUcb have never yet been produced. It is certain that 
carbonic acid is produced during respiration, that its produc- 
tion is lUways attended with heat, that pure (arterial) olood is 
capable of absorbing a greater portion of heat than impure 
(venous) blood, ana that the temperature of any part of the 
body is according to the supply of blood which it receives ; 
an inflamed partl>eoomiiig very hot, and a limb in which tha 
circulation has been stopped by a bandage becoming cold. 
These facts taken together sufliciently prove the truth of the 
oondusion that has been drawn from them, and which we have 
above very briefly illustrated. 

It remains to say a few words on the manner in which the 
body is relieved of its superabundant heat, and enabled to 
bear such high degrees oi temperature as mentioned in the 
former paper. Franklin was tne flrat who gave a rational 
ezpUuaation of the phenomenoa. He observed that the eva- 
poration of a smal] quantity of a liquid from the surface of 
aay substance would reduce the temperature of a very large 
body. If we place a little ether on our hand, and allow it to 
eraporate, we shall soon become sensible how much cold may 
bo produced in this wav. Wine-coolers are formed on this 
principle ; they are made of porous earth, through which the 
water they contain ooies very gradually, and is evaporated 
by the heat of the air : this cools the liquid within, and of 
course tiie decanter of wine contained in it. Now, perspira- 
tion cools the body in a similar manner. If any person looks 
doaely at the fleshy part of his hand, he will observe that the 
Biinute ridges which lie nearly parallel to each other are co- 
Tored with an innumerable number of small pores, through 
which the perspiration maj be seen issuing when the hand is 
warm. From microscropic observations it is calculated that 
the skin is perforated by 1000 of these pores, or holes, in 
•very square inch, and that the whole surface of the body 
therefore contams not less than 2,904,000 pores I When the 
bo^ is heated to a certain degree, the fluid portions are aU 
directed to the skin, and escape gradually through these pores 
in the form of perspiration, and the cooling power thus pro- 
duced b capable of immediatelj removing ue superabundant 
beat. The moment perspiration broke out on ue bodies of 
the experimenters who ventured into the heated oven, airsense 
of pain was removed ; and in many fatal disorders to which 
man is subject, the flrst symptom of returning health is a si- 
milar occurrence. We mav add, that a common cold is the 
eifect of the perspiration being suddenly checked, and that 
the health of uie body depends on the minute pores we have 
referred to being kept open and in action. 

J. S. D. 
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Society makes criminals, and then punishes them for their 
■dsdeeds. 


ORIGIN AND MEANINGS OF IRISH FAMILY ' 

NAMES^ • • 

M- /».//-6V/ BY JOHN o'dONOVAN. 

The Seventh and Concluding Article. 
At the present day very few of the original Irish names 
remain without being translated into or assimilated with 
those borne by the English. Of this I shall next furnish in- 
stances, the truth and correctness of which cannot bo contro- 
verted. Among the 0*Conors of Connaught, the name Ca- '^ 
thai, which is synonymous with the Welsh Cadell, and signifies 
warlike, was changed to Charles after the accession of Char- , 
les I. to the throne; for the Irish, who were attached to 
this monarch, went great lengths to assimilate several of their 
Christian names to Charles. Thus, while amonp^ the 0*Co- , 
nors of Connaught, Cathal was manufactured into Charles 
(with which, it will be readily granted, it has nothing in com- 
mon, either in meaning or sound), among the O'Couors of Faly 
iuLeinster, Cahir, which signifies tparrior, was metamorphosed 
into the same ; and at the same time the Mac Carthys of 
Desmond substituted it for their Cormac, and the O'Hagans \ 
and other northern families for their Turlogh . This was 
paying their court to the king with a vengeance 1 

In the famiUes of Mac Carthy, O' Sullivan and 0*DriscoL 
Finghin [Fineen], a name very general among them, and 
which signifies the fair ojgijmng^ has been anglicised to Flo- 
rence. Among the same southern families the name Saer- 
brethach, which prevails among the Mac Carthys in par- 
ticular, and whicn signifies the nohh judge, is translated 
Justin. In the family of 0*Donovan, as the writer has had 
every opportunity of knowing, the name Murrogh has been 
metamorphosed to Morgan; Dermod, to Jereimah ; Teige^ 
to Timothy ; Conor or Concovar, to Cornelius ; Donogh, to 
Denis ; and Donnell, to Daniel. In the family of O'Brien, the 
hereditary name of Turlogh has been changed to Terence ; ^ 
Mahon, to Matthew ;. Murtogh or Moriertagh, to Mortimer t 
Xhut this very lately) ; and Lachtna and Laoiseach, to Lu- 1 
cius. Among the 0*Gradys the name Aneslis is rendered 
Stanislaus and Standish. In the families of O 'Donnell, 
O'Kane, and others, in the province of Ulster, Manus, a name 
borrowed by those families from th^ Dan&<i, is- now often ren- 
dered Manasses. In the families of Mac Mahon and Mac Kenna, 
in Ubter, the name Audgal or Ardal, signifying of high prow- 
ess or valour, is always anglicised Arnold. In the family 4>f 
O'Maddeb of Shilanamchy, in the south-east of the county of 
Galway, the hereditary name of Anmcha, which is translated 
Animosus by Colgan, is now always rendered Ambrose, to 
which, it will be readily granted, it does not bear the slightest 
analogy. Among the families of Doyle, Cavanagh, and others, 
in the province of Leinster, the name Maidoc, or Mogne, 
which they adopted from St Maidoc, or Aldan, the patron 
saint of the diocese of Femes, is now always rendered Moses 
among the Roman Catholics, and Aidan among the Protes- 
tants! (any thing to make a diilerence^ Among the 
O'Neills in the province of Ulster, the name Felim, or Felimy, 
explained as meaning the ever good, is now made Felix ; Con, 
signifying strength, is made Constantino; and Ferdoragh, 
meaning dark-visaged man, is rendered Ferdinand. Amon^ 
the O'Conors of Connaught, the name Ruaidhri, or Rory, is 
anglicised Roderic, but among most other families it is ren- 
dered Roger. In the same family, Tomaltach is rendered 
Thomas ; Aodh, Hugh ; and Eoghan, Owen. In the families 
of Mac Donnell ana others in Scotland, and in the north of 
Ireland, the name Aengus, or Anp;us, is always rendered 
^neas. Among the O'flanlys of Sheve Bawn, in the east of 
the county of Roscommon, the name Berach, which they have 
adopted from Uieir patron saint, and which is translated by 
Colgan, directe ad scopum coUimans, b now always and cor- 
recUy enough rendered Barry. Throughout Ireland the old • 
name of Brian is now rendered Bemanl, and vulgarised to { 
Barney, which is more properly an abbreriation of Bamaby J 
than of Bernard. Among the O'Haras and O'Garas in the ' 
county of Sligo, the name Kian, which they have adopted from 
their great ancestor Kian, the son of 01io]i01um,king of Mun- 
ster, IS now rendered Kean ; and I observe that the chief 
O'Hara has suffered himself to be called Charles King O'Hara 
in a book lately dedicated to him I In the family of Maguire, 
Cuconnanght is rendered Constantine, while in other families 
Cosnavy undergoes precisely the same change. In the family 
of O'Kane, the name Cooey, written Cu-maighe in the origi- , 
nal language, and signifying " dog of the p&in," is now ren* ; 
dered Quintin. In the immily of O'Dowd* the andMit naiM 
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of Dathi» which they have adopted from their great ancestor 
of that name, who was the last Pagan king of Ireland, is now 
rendered David, a name with which it is supposed to be syno- 
nymous. In the north and west of Ireland the names Duval- 
tach, Duv-da-lethe, and Duvdara, are all anglicised Dudley. 
In the family of Mac Sweeny, the very ancient name of Here- 
mon is anglicised Irwin, but it is now almost obsolete as a Chris- 
tian name. In the families of O'Hanlon, 0*Haran, and O'Heany, 
in the province of Ulster, the name Eochy, signifying horse" 
man, and which was latinized Eochodius, Achaius, Eutnichius, 
and Equitias, is anglicised Auhy and Atty ; but this name is 
also almost obsolete, the writer having never met more than 
one person who bore the name, in his travels through Ireland. 
Among the O'Mulconrys, now Conrys, the names Flann, Fi- 
thi), and Flaithri, have been anglicised Florence. In the fa- 
mily of O'Daly, the name Baothghalach, which was formerly 
latinized Boethius, is now always rendered Bowes ; and in that 
of O'Clery, the name Lughaidh is anglicised Lewy and Lewis. 
Among the O'Reillys of Cavan, the hereditary name of Mael- 
mora, which signifies maiestic chief, is now invariably rendered 
Myles, and among the O Kellyso^Hy- Many, the name Fachtna 
is rendered Festus. In every part of Ireland, Maelseaohlainn, 
or Melaghlin, which sig^fies servant of St Seeundimia, has been 
changed to Malach^, to which it bears no analogy whatever, 
excepting some fancied resemblance in sound. In every part 
of Ireland the name of Gilla-patrick has been changea to 
Patrick ; and, by the way, it is curious to observe, that common 
as the name Patrick has now become in Ireland, especially 
among the lower classes, it was never in use among the an« 
dent Irish, for they never called their children by uie name 
itself of the Irish apostle, deeming it more humble and more 
auspicious to call them his aervante ; and hence we find the 
ancient Irish calling their children, not Patrick, but M aelpa- 
trick, or Gillapatrick ; and these names they latinised Patri- 
cianus, not Patridus. The name of Patrick is now looked 
upon as the most vulgar in use among the Irish, which is a 
very strange and almost unaccountable prejudice, for Patri- 
dus was one of the most honourable names in all antiquity, 
as the reader will see if he will take the trouble to read the 
work on the antiquity of British Churches, bv Ussher, pp. 
841-1046, in which that learned primate gives tae history and 
derivation of the name. 

The names of women hare been als« very mueh metamor- 
phosed, and many of the most curious of them entirely re- 
jected. I have now before me a list of the names of women, 
drawn xxp from the anthentic Irbh annals, and from the 
History of Remarkable Women-*« curious tract in the 
Book of Lecan, fol. 198 ; but as the limits allotted to me 
in this Journal will not allow me to furnish such a Hst, I must 
rest satisfied with giving such names as are still retained, 
with a selection from the most curious of those which have 
been rejected, adding their meanings as far as they are cer- 
tain. The following are the andent Irish names of women 
still retained, as the writer has determined by examining the 
provinces of Ulster, Connaught, Leinster, and the greater 
part of Munster : — 

1. Aini, now Hannah. 

2. BrigMd, now anglicised Bridget, from its resembUuiee 
to the name of the ouebrated Swedish vir^n of that name. 
Brighid b a woman's name of pagan origin m Ireland ; it has 
been explained fiery dart by the Irish gfossoeTaphers, espe- 
cially by Cormac, Archbishop of Cashed who oistmctly states 
in his gflossary that it was the name of the Muse who was 
believed to preade over poetry in pagan times in Ireland. 
Brighid is now very common in Ireland as the name of a wo- 
man, in consequence of its being that of the most celebrated 
of the female saints of Ireland — the patroness of Rildare — 
who is wdi known all over Europe as the great patroness of 
Ireland. 

3. jRao&i, though a beautiful name, has nearly become ob- 
solete since the beginning of the dghteenth century, but some 
£iw still retain it in the u>breviatea form of Nnala. 

4. Grame, now Grace. 

5. LasMtrina^ also, though in use not long since, has lat- 
terly beoaroe obsolete. 

6. Meadhbh, pronounced Meave. This is still preserved 
and anglidsed Maud, Mab, and Mabby ; and the wnter is ac- 
qnaintod with several old women of the Milesian race who 
still retain it. This wifs the name of a celebrated oueen of 
Connaught, who flourished in the first century, and who is 
now known in the legends of the mountainous districts of Ire- 
land at tke IIU6M1 of the fairies. From this country her spi«* 


rit found way into Scotland, and thenoe into the north of 
England, where Shakspeare met with her, but in rather too 
diminutive a form for the shade of the Irish heroine. 

7. Mar, pronounoed More. The writer believes that there 
are a few women of this name still living in Ireland ; but he 
is confident that there are but very few, though it was the 
name of* many honourable ladies in the reig^ of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and for a century later. In our own thnes, howerer, It 
has been almost invariably anglicised Mary, with which it 
is neither synonymous nor cognate, 

8. Sadhbh, pronounced Soy v, is the name of several women 
of the old Irisn race, and who are known to the writer. It is 
now almost Invariably anglicised Sally, to whidi it bears no 
analogy. 

0. Sorcha is still the name of several women in Ireland, 
espedally in the province of Ulster ; but the rising genera- 
tion are beginning to object to it as bdng too Irish, and are 
determined on having it changed to Sarah or Sally. The 
writer is acquainted with families in whom this name is here- 
ditary, and among whom the mother is always called Sor- 
cha, and the daughter Sally ; and though the latter knows 
that her own and her mother's name are the same, still 
would she blush to hear her own name pronounced S&reha, 
The name Sorcha signifies dear, bright, and might be welt 
rendered Lucy or Lucinda ; but we should Hke to see it pre- 
served in its primitive form, which is not to be despised dther 
for its sound or signification. 

10. Una. This name is still in constant use amon^ the 
women of Ireland, but when speaking English, they invariably 
angltdse it to Winifred or Wlnny. 

The writer is not aware that any other name whidi was 
in use in the andent Irish times is now retained, except the 
foregoing. 

The names Catherine, Evlin, Eleanor, Isabdla, Mary, Ho- 
nora, Sheela (Celia), and many others now In use, and sup- 
posed to be of Irish origin, do not occur fai the Account of 
Remarkable Women above referred to, and there is no reason 
io believe that they were ever in use in andent Ireland. 

The following is a list of curious names of women which 
oeour in the authentie annals and in the History of Remark- 
able Women. It is highly probable that a hw of them are of 
Danish origin : — 

1. Aevin, t. e. Amoena; 2, Africa; 3, AIM and Albin ; 4, 
Allfai ; 5, Alma, all good ; 6, Alphin ; 7, Athraeta. This name 
has been restored by the Mac Dermott of Coolavin. 8, Barduv, 
blackhaired ; 9, Bebail, woman of prosperity ; 10, Bebin, me- 
lodious woman ; II, Blanslid, Florinda, fW>m blath a blossom ; 
12, Brigh, vigour ; 18, Cacbt, bondmaid ; 14, Catlleaefa-De, t. e, 
female servant of God ; 15, Ciulleach- Kevin, the female servant 
of St Kevin ; 16, Cailleach-Aengus, the female servant of St 
Aengus ; 17, Caintigem, fkir lady ; 18, Keara, the ruddy; 19, 
Cochrand; 20, Covfla, t. e, Victoria; 21, Coca; 22, Corcar, 
the ruddy ; 28, Crea ; 24, Devnet ; 25, Derval, the true re- 
quest ; 26, Derforgal, the true pledge, latinized DervorgOTa ; 
27, Dianiv and Diniv ; 28, Dechter ; 29, Derdr^, alarm ; 30, 
Dorenn, the sullen; 31, Dnv-Covfla, victoria nigra; 82, Du- 
vessa, nigra nutrix ; 33, Dunsa, the brown-haired ; 34, Dun- 
lah, lady of the fort ; 35, Edwina; 36, Eitbn^; 87, Elbrigh ; 
38, Emeria ; 89, Eri ; 40, Essa, nitrix ; 41, Euginia, female of 
Eogan ; 42, Fedihnl, the ever-good ; 48, FInbfl, the white 
blossom ; 44, Finddv, fair countenance ; 45, PInnavor, of the 
fair eye-Hds ; 46, Finni, the comely ; 47, Ffnseoh, the fair 
flower ; 48» Fiudah, the fair colour ; 49, Flanna, the mddy ; 
50, Gelges, swan-white ; 51,Gemlorg, gen>-Iike; 52, Gnahat ; 
53, Gobnet, female of Gobban ; Gormuih, the bine lady ; 55, 
Ida, the Just ; 56, Lann ; 57, Lasser, a flame ; 58, Lasserlna, 
flame or blush of the wine; 59, Lerthan ; 60, Lithan; 61, 
Luanmasi, beautiful as the moon ; 62, Ligaeh, pearly, or like 
a predous stone ; 63, Maelmaiden, servant of the morning ; 
64, Mongfin, of the fair hair ; 65, Moncha, the same as Moni- 
ca ; 66, Slurgel, the fair one of the sea ; 67, Murrm, crini- 
ta, or of the long hair ; 68, If eave, effulgence ; 69, Orlah, 
or Orflah, the golden lady ; 70, Ranalt, female of Ran- 
dal ; 71, Ronat, female of Konan ; 72, Saraid, the excellent; 
quere, the same as Sarah ? 73, Selvlah, lady of possessions ; 
74, Shimah, the good tranquillity ; 75, Sodelva, of the goodly 
aspQct ; 76, So-Domina, the good lady ; 77, Temar, the con- 
spicuous ; 78, Talilah, quere Dalilah ? 79, Tindi, the tender ; 
80, Tressi, strength ; 81, Tualah, the noble ladv ; 82, UaU.si, 
the proud ; 83, Uaisli, the gentle ; 84, Uallach, the proud ; 85, 
Uchdelva, of the fiir breast ; 86, Unchi, the contentious. 

We have now seen the process by which the Irish peopU 
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have assimilated thoir names and surnames to those of the 
English, and the reasons which have led them to do so. 
1 would not so much regret their having done so. if 1 
were not aware that some of the families who have thus an- 
glicised their names wish to conceal their Irish origin, as if 
they were ashamed of their ancestors and country, and that 
another result of these chanffes must soon he, that statistical 
writers will be apt to infer &om the small number of ancient 
Irish surnames retained in Ireland, that all the old Irish race 
were supplanted by the English. 
f I shall close these notices of the surnames of the Irish people 
by a remark which 1 should wish to be universally believed, 

I namely That no ancient Irish surname is perfect unless it has 

\ either O or Mac prHAzed, excepting in those instances where 
' the soubriquet or cognomen of the ancestor is used as the sur- 
name, as Cavanagh, &c., and, accordingly, that nine-tenths 
■pf the surnames at present borne by the Irish people are in- 
oorrect, as being mere mutilations of their original forms. 

•* Per tfac atque O, tu vetM cognoads Hibemos 
Hit dttohus demptlt, nulltii Hlbenius sdait i 
By Hac and O 
Yov'U tttrelj know 

True IrUnmen alway ; 
But if they lack 
B«lh O and Mae, 
Ko Iriahnen are they.'* 

The truth of this wdl-known distich may now be ^estioned, 
though it was correct a few centuries since. 

Itis^hut natural to suppose that a conquered people should 
look spoii themselves as inferior to their eonousrors ; and this 
rage &r adopting English surnames which prevails at pre- 
sent, is, in the onmion of the writer, a clear proof of the pre- 
valence of this reeling, that the Irish consider themselves 
inferior to the English. Spenser, while he ad?ises that the 
Irish be compelled to r^ect their O's and Macs, and to adopt 
English surnames, dissuades his own countrymen from adopt- 
ing Irish ones, as some of them had done, in the followmg 
words, which the writer, being as Irish as Spenser was Eng- 
lish, now adopts as his own :~^" Is it uossible that any should 
so rarre growe out of frame, that they should in so short 
space, quue forget their countrey and their own names 1 that is 
a most dangerous lethargic, much worse than that of Messala 
Corvinus, who being a most learned man, thorough sickness 
forgathis own name." — State of Ireland, Duh, Ed. j». 107. 

And again :— 

'* Coum they ever oonceive any sueh dislike of their own 
natural oountreys as U>at they would U uthaxMd e^ thtir 
namit and byte at the dugge from which they aookea life ?" 
.-/iiJ, p. 108. U 

THE ICHNEUMON. 

Or this animal many tery absurd stories haye been told, 
amongst which not the least ridiculous is, that it watches its 
opportunity when the huee crocodile of the Nile slumbers upon 
the river bank, and, artrally inducing the monster to yawn by 
tickling his nostril with Its tail, rushes fearlessly and with won- 
drous agility between the terrible jaws and their formidable 
rows of teeth, and, forcing its daring way down its throat, re- 
tains possession of its strange citadel until it has destroyed its 
unwieldy victim, when it gnaws its way out, and leaves the 
carcase to wither in the sun. Other travellers have pretended 
to contradict the above story, but their mode of doing so in- 
volves a piece of absurdity no less glaring than the equally un- 
founded legend they assume to themselves the merit ot correct- 
ing ; for by their account the Ichneumon does not enter the 
throat of tne crocodile with a hostile intent at all, neither doee 
it use its tail to cause that creature to open its jaws, for of 
that is there no need, seeing that the crocodile opens them of 
his own will, and likewise with pleasure allows the Ichneumon 
to enter for the purpose of clearing his throat of swarms of 
tormenting insects whicJi lodge therein, and by their stinging 
produce intolerable pain. I oan however assure my readers 
thai this subject has oeen, since the above conflioting state- 
ments reached us, effectually cleared up ; and you may 4x>Afi- 
dently rely upon it that the Ichneumon no more enters the 
crocodile's mouth whether as a friend or as an enemy, whether 
to destroy him or destroy his tormentors the flies, than that 
he attacks him while awake. 

The kbneumon is shaped somewhat like a ferret, but is ra- 
ther more slender in its form, audits head is likewise longer and 
Sarrower ; it is also an animal of far greater activity and 
glitness of movement, being M» to iSnnaX one sprinfi" a 
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distance of a couple of yards. It is further a most expert 
climber, and it will be a very high wall indeed that will confine 
it within an enclosure. The colour of the Ichneumon is a 
brownish grey, or a light brown barred with white ; the ani« 
mal indeed appears speckled with ia dirty white, but it is so 
only in appearance, the fact being, that each several hair has 
brown and white rings upon it. Upon the back, sides, and tail, 
these rings are small, and the hair longer than upon the head 
and extremities of its limbs ; hence these latter parts appear of 
a darker hue. The hair upon the feet is very short and thin, 
and they are nearly as naked as those of the common rat. 
The tail of the Ichneumon is very long, usually one-sixth 
longer than its body, and upon its extremity is a tuft of very 
long black hair. The hair of this creature is drier^ thicker, 
and weaker, than in any other member of the same ffends. 

The leng^ of a full-grown Ichneumon, irom the tip of tho 
nose to the end of the tail, is about two feet six inches, of 
which the tAil occupies about sixteen inches, and the body 
l^rteen. The length of the head is about three inches, mea- 
suring from the baek of the ears to the point of the muzzle. 
The height of the Ichneumon at the most elevated part of 
the back is about six inches ; but this of course varies aceord- 
ingto the animal's position at the time of measurement. 

The habits of the Ichneumon present a sort of admixture 
of those of the ferret and the cat ; tike the former, it delights 
in blood, and where it has once fastened itself, maintains a te- 
nacious hold ; but like the latter, and unUke the former, it has 
but little stomach for braving danger, and will rather go without 
its dinner than run the chance of a battle in obtaining it. He 
is strictly a nocturnal animal, and usually remains in his co- 
vert until the shades of evening begin to mil around, when he 
sallies forth on his career of havoc and blood. Were it not 
neoessary for the satisfying of his appetite, I doubt whether 
he would leave his haunt at all, so timid is he : he steals along 
the ground with light and cautious steps, his motions resem- 
bling the gliding of the snake rather than the progressive steps 
of the qnadrupeid. His sharp, vigilant, sparkling black eyes 
are anxiously reconnoitring every side of him, and carefully 
examining the character and bearings of every object which 
meets his view } stealthily he creeps idong until he comes upon 
the spot where the crocooile has hidden ner eggs in the sand ; 
nimbly and cleverly he pounces upon them, guided to their 
place of concealment by hie exquisite sense of smell, and, 
biting a hole in their side, banquets on their contents. It is 
thus that the Ichneumon thins the numbers of that formida- 
ble reptile the crocodile, not by directing its attacks against 
that creature himself, but by insidiously searching after and 
destroying his embryo offspring. The Ichneumon likewise 
kills and devours with extreme greediness such small snakes 
and lizards as are common in its native country, many of 
which are highly dangerous, and all annoying enough to make 
their destruction desirable, to which the Ichneumon appears 
guided by a powerful instinct. It is sometimes bitten in these 
encounters, when it is said immediately to search for and de- 
vour the root of a certain plant, said to be an antidote against 
the bite of the most venomous reptile. It is alleged that this 
little animal will frequently kill even the Cobra di Capello. 
Lucan in his Pharsalia describes the manner in which it con- 
trives to destroy the Asp, one of the most poisonous ser. 
pents in existence. The passage I refer to has been trans* 

lated thus :*- 

Thus oft the lolmeuman on the banki ^ MUe 
Invades the deadly A%ic by a wile i 
While artAiUy his slender tail U pUy'd, 
The terpent darU upon the dancing shade. 
Then turnhtg on the foe with swifl surprlae, 
Full en the throat the nimble irtzer ffiea. * 

The gasping snake expires beneath the wound. 
His gushing Jaws with poisonous floods abound. 
And shed the fruitless mischief on the ground. 
In consequence of the vigilance and success of this little 
animal in destroying these noxious creatures, he was held in 
great veneration by the Egyptians and Hindoos ; but by the 
former he was actually regarded as a disguised divinity, 
clothed in that form for the purpose of putting his benevolent 
purposes into practice with the greater readiness ; and we 
accordingly find him occupying a prominent position in tho 
sacred symbols of that people, who were indeed commonly in 
the habit of deifying whatever afforded them peculiar benefit 
of any kind, as they likewise adored the river ^lle, on account 
of the fertilizing effect produced by ita^riodical inundations. 
The Ichneumon is siud, if taken ^ang, to be capable of 
perfect domestication, to form a strong attachment to the 
person who reared hinii 99 well »3 to the house he inhabits $ 
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whence from his zeal and activity in thedestmction of rats and 
inicd» he forms a valuable substitfute for the cat, which indeed 
be is in Eg^pt used iustead of. He is also sud to be very do- 
meslic in his habits, quite a tarry-at-home kind of gentleman, 
and, unlike puss, never on any account giren to ramble ; when 
lost, he is said to seek his patrc»n with indefatigable zeal until 
he finds him, and to express his joy at rejoining mm by the most 
tender and lafiTecdonate caresses, when he eats, however, 
nature asserts her prerogative, and the -natural disposition of 
the animal resumes its place, whence it had for a time been 
driven by artifidai means. 

Indeea it requires but little to awaken4n this creature all 
its natural fierceness and love of slaughter, notwithstanding 
that so much has been said and written of its amiability and 
docility. Mr D'Obsonville, in his " £ssay on the Nature of 
Animals," gives an account of a domesticated individual which 
he had in his possession, which places its disposition in a cor- 
rect point of view. He got the animal verv young, and fed it 
upon milk, and as it grew older, upon bake4iueat, mixed wi|h 
rice. He states that it soon became even tamer than a cat, 
woi^d come to his call, and if at liberty, follow him everywhere, 
even in his walks. One day Mr D'Obsonville brought him a 
small living water-serpent, curious to ascertain how far his 
instinct would carry him against a creature with which he had 
been hitherto totally unacquainted. *' His emotion^" says Mr 
P'Obsonville, " seemed at first to be that of astonishment mixed 
with ajager, for his hair became erect ; but in an instant after, 
he slipped behind the reptile, and with remarkable swiftness 
and agility leaped upon its head, sebed it, and crushed it b^ 
tween i^is teeth. Tnis essay and new aliment seemed to have 
awakened in him his innate and destructive voracity, which 
till then had given way to the gentleness he had acquired 
from his education. 1 had about my house several curious 
kinds of fowls, among which he had been brought up, and 
which till then he had suffered to go and come unnfilested 
and unregarded ; but a few days after, when he found himself 
alone, he strangled them every one, ate a little, and, as it 141- 
peared, drank Sie bl(K>d of two.** 

I have already stated that the Ichneumon is said to eat of th« 
leaves or root <n a certain plant in the event of his beine bitten 
by a poisonous serpent. . I revert to the circumstance, because 
it is an extraordinary one, inasmuch as the Indians follow the 
example of the animal, and use the same plant successfully as 
an antidote when they themselves happen to get a bite, and 
call Uie plant after the animal. This is curious, as b«ng pa- 
rallel with the case of the Guacomithy or Serpent Hawk of 
South America, mentioned in one of my papers on Serpent 
Charming ; nor is it upon light authority that I relate this fact 
of the lomeumon. Mr Percival, that close and scrupulous 
observer, saw the experiment tried of presenting a snake to 
the animal in a closed room, when, instead of attacking, it did 
all in its power to avoid it. On the snake, however, being car- 
ried out of the house, and laid near its antagonist in a plan- 
tation, he immediately darted at and soon destroyed it. The 
Ichneumon then retired to a wood, and ate a portion of that 
plant which is said to be an antidote to the serpent's bite, 
and no harm came to him, although he had received a bite in 
the encounter. 

I for my part can speak but little for the gentleness of the 
Ichneumon, or the faculty with which it may oe tamed, having 
one in my o^vn possession, which has now for a considerable 
period baffled afl my endeavours to domesticate it, and will not 
even now suffer me to approach the case in which it is kept, 
without growling fiercely at me, and spitting in the manner 
of an enraged cat, springing also against the bars of its prison, 
and using its utmost endeavours to fly in my face. I have 
tried starvation, high feeding, kindness, chastisement, hard 
usage, and tenderness, all by turns, and as vet unsuccessfully. 
I was never so baffled in taming an animal before, though the 
polecat, weasel, fox, and badger, have with the otter succes- 
sively owned my mastery, ana acknowledged me as their sub- 
jugator. I have not even handled this animal yet, unless with 
a thick glove upon my hand, and even with that protection I 
have received several severe bites. I saw one, nowever, in 
the Royal Zoological Gardens some time ago, which was very 
tame, and would suffer itself to be caressed even by strangers ; 
so I shall persevere ; and should I eventually succeed in taming 
the little savage, depend upon it the reader shall be advertisea 
of the fact, and of all the circumstances attendant thereupon 

Until lately the Ichneumon had not a well-determincd name 
in the methodical catalogues. Naturalists have mostly de- 
scribed i*" rather by character than figure. Figures were 


indeed giveVi by Gesn^r, Aldrovandi, and others, but not suffi- 
ciently distinct to g^ard against mistake. Even Buffon mis- 
took th^ Mangouste for it, to which he has applied all the de- 
scriptions properly belonging to the Ichneumon. The name 
" Idinenmpn*' is Greek, and is indicative of the habits of the 
animal, and was first applied to it by Herodotus. 

I trust that the above sketch may- serve to point oat the 
animal and its habits tor the reader with snffideoi distinctnets. 

H. B. B. 


Modern Education. — *' Laming — laming— laming/' is 
the cry of father an' mother — if my boy had the '* larmg," 
what a janius he'd be I In coorse, ye old fools, vour bou^Ml 
would be a swan among the goslins : but it isnt '* laming'* 
hidf the world want : insteaS of " larning," by which they 
mean cobwebs picked out of dead men's brains, if they would 

Set some discipline. Discipline — discipline — discipline, that's 
le only education I ever saw that brought a boy to any good. 
'What*s the use of battering a man's bruns full of .Greek and 
Latin pothooks, that be forgets before he doffs his last round 
jacket, to put on his first long-tailed blue, if ye don't teach 
him the old Spartan virtue of obedience, hard living, early 
rising, and them sort of classics ? Where's the use of in- 
structing him in hexameters and pentameters, if you leave 
him ignorant of the value of a P^nny piece ? "What height of 
bletherin* stupi^ty it is to be nllin a boy's brains wi£ the 
wisdom of the ancients, and then turn him out like an omadhaun 
to pick up his victuals among the modems ! — JSlaekwoott» 
Magazine. 


TO OUR READERS. 

It bcoooMt our duty to acquaint oar readen that the proMnt Noinbar of 
tht Ibisb Pinny Jousnal, which will complott a volume, wlU alio bo tho 
laat proMDtcd to them, at Isast bjr ita otiginal prclecton and pnant pro- 
prleton. Our readen will hardly deem it aeoeiaary that we ahould trouble 
them with any dotail of the dreumitaBoei which have led to this detcnm- 
nation , it will bo sufllcieiit to state, that while the sacoittof the work has 
in some reepect i tren exceeded the antldpations ot its proprietors. It has 
disappointed them in others. The sale of the Joumal, although great and 
steadily progreMlng In those distant localities where any Increase of sale was 
.east to bo expected, has been either statlooary or dim&nisUBg in those por- 
tions of tho kingdom ftir whose use and advantage it was eqiecially faatended, 
and to which, thereftwe, Che proprietors naturally looked Ibr the grcnteec 
degree of encouragement. However humbling it may be to the national 
feeling of most of our Irish readers, the flurt must be acknowledged, that 
the sale of the Joumal in London alone has exceeded Chat in the four pro- 
Tinces of Ireland, not hiclnding DubUn 1 and that in other dtles at the 
other side of the Channel it has been nearly equal to half the Irish provia- 
dal sale. And it may beadded that in London, as well as hi most other 
cities In tho abler island, the sale has to the presMt moment continued to 
increase, while in all parts of Ireland, with the exception of the metropolis, 
it has gradually declined. In abort, nearly two-thirds of the amount of sales 
of the laisB Pknnt Jodbmal hoTO been eflbcted out of Ireland. 'What- 
ever may be the causes of this result, it is suffldent for the proprietors to 
have ascertained, that the ob|ect which they had originally In view In start- 
ing this little publication, have not been attained to the extent whidi they 
had antidpated, and that, under such drcumstances. It would be visionary 
in them ftirther to taidulge hopes which there is so little probability of 
ever bdng realised. 

The proprietors have only therefore to take a respectAd leave of their 
numerous readers and supporters, and return their grateAiI acknowledg- 
ments to all who have taken an interest in thdr pubUcation. To the 
Preu of the British Empire such an expression of gratitude is espe- 
dally due, for from those influential organs of public (q>inion it has received 
during its progress the most cheering encouragement, and this, too, wholly 
unmingled with even a portion of censure or dispraise. That such commen- 
dations have not been altogether undeserved, and that the promisee made 
in the original prospectus have not been left unftilfllled, the proprietors 
fondly antidpate will be the permanent opinion of the public ; and they 
indulge, moreover, the pleasing oonvictioo, that the volume now brought 
to a termination will live in the litemture of Ireland sis one almost ex- 
duslvely Irish, and possessing what may be considered as notrillag dlatlne- 
tion for such a work— a spirit throughout Its pages wholly national, and un- 
tinctured by the slightest admixture of prf|udices either poUtlcal or sae- 

tarian. 
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